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Rout or THE Lorps— 

Garter King of Arms attending, delivered at the Table (in the usual 
manner) a List of the Lords Temporal in the Third Session of the 
Twenty-fourth Parliament of the United Kingdom: The same was 
ordered to lie on the Table. 

Took the Oath—Lord Grey de Ruthyn. 


REPRESENTATIVE Peers FoR IRELAND 6 ee “an 


Select Vestries— 
Bill, pro formd, read 1+. 
Address to Mer Majesty on Her Most Gracious Speech— 
The Quzen’s Spzgcu having been reported by The Lorp CHANCELLOR ;— 
An Address to Her Maszsry thereon moved by The Earl of en: 
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After debate, Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente, and ordered to be pre- 
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CuarrMan oF Commirrees—The Duke of Bucxincuam and Onanpos ap- 
ointed, nemine dissentiente, to take the Chair in all Committees of this 
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Sus-CoMMITTEE FoR THE JouRNALS—appointed. 
Appeal CoMMITTEE—appointed. 
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Arnmy—Royat Barracks, Dosrry—Insanrrany Conpition—Question, Mr. 
Norris; Answer, The Secretary of State-for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) . 

Tue Onarnitry Oommission—Tue Oommisstoners—Question, Mr. J. E. 
Ellis; Answer, Mr. J. W. Lowthor os = oe 

TrapE anp Commerce — Farnurz or Messrs. Greenway, SMITH, AND 
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The Under Secretary of State for Pere Affairs oe James Fer- 
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H.I.H. toe Crown PrincE oF Perey i vi Mr. a 

Answer, The Under es of State for ie Affairs (Sir James 

Fergusson) .. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—— 


Avdress in Anstwer to Ber Majesty's Most Gracious Speech [Apsounnzep 
Dezsatz}] [Sxoonp Nieur|]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [9th February : ] 
—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 
After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adj ourned (Mr. 
Parnell: Question put, and agreed to :—Debate further adjourned till 
Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 
Land Law (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill—-Ordered (Mr. Parnell, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Dillon, Mr. O'Brien, Mr. T. M. gic presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 1] es ee 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister Bill—Ordered (Mr. sain Mr. Broad- 
Aurst, Mr. Burt, Mr. Charles Cameron, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Herbert Gardner, Mr. 


Robert Reid, Mr. T. W. Russell); presented, and read the first time [Bill 2] ove 
Public Houses (Ireland) (Saturday Closing) Bill—Ordered (Mr. T. W. Russell, 
Mr. Johnston, Mr. Lea); presented, and read the first time [Bill 3] .. ee 


Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers’ Expenses) (Scotland) Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Esslemont, Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Hunter, Mr. M‘ Ewan) ; siti 


and read the first time [Bill 4] 

Agricultural Tenants (Ireland) Relief Bill—Ordered (Mr. Blane, Mr. Biggar, Mr. 
M‘Cartan, Mr. Chance, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Maurice Healy); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 5] “ os oe oe 

County Government (Ireland) Bill —Ordered (Mr. Carew, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Timothy 
Harrington, Mr. Arthur O’ Connor, Mr. Maurice Healy) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 6] od - oe as 

Oaths Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and reported ;—Bill ordered 
(Mr. Bradlaugh, Sir John Simon, Mr. Kelly, Mr. Courtney Kenny, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Coleridge, Mr. lilingworth, Mr. Richard, Colonel Eyre, Mr. Jesse Collings); presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 7] “a de ee oe 
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Early Closing Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. John Barry, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Cameron Corbett, Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Whitley) ; presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 8] és te sis a is 


Small Holdings Bill—Ordered (Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Winterbotham, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Cobb, Mr. Newnes, Mr. Flower, Mr. Pitt-Lewis); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 9] ae oe ae 


Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Harris, Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien, 
Mr. Thomas Gill, Colonel Nolan, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Maurice Healy) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 10] _ os ee ee 

Parliamentary Franchise (Extension to Women) Bill—Ordered (Baron Dimsdale, 
Mr. Woodall, Sir Robert Fowler, Sir William Houldsworth, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. 
Illingworth, Mr. Maclure, Mr. Stansfeld, Dr. Cameron) ; presented, and read the first 


time[Bil11] ° .. ¥ ph a “a 
Education (Scotland) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Caine, Mr. Sutherland, 
Mr. Thorburn) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 12] aa ne 


School Fees (Non-Paupers) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Liewellyn, Sir Richard Paget, Mr. 
Hobhouse, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Quilter) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill13] ., 


Metropolis Local Government Bill—Ordered (Mr. Isaacs, Mr. Kimber, Major-General 
Goldsworthy, Mr. Baumann, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Hunt, Sir Guyer Hunter, Colonel 
Duncan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 14] oe oe 


Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Henry Campbell, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
T. M. Healy, Mr. Carew, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. Gray, Sir Thomas Esmonde) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 15] oe ee ee 


Parliamentary Elections Bill—Ordered (Mr. Howell, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. 
Pickersgill, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. Fenwick, Dr. Hunter, Mr. Warmington, Mr. 
Bowen Rowlands) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 16] oe ee 


Libel Law Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir Algernon Borthwick, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. 
Lawson, Mr. Jennings, Dr. Cameron, Mr. John Morley) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 17] oe oe oe eo oe 


Labourers’ (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stack, Mr. Matthew 
Kenny, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T, P. O'Connor, Mr. Tuite, Mr. Lalor) ; pre- 


sented, and read the first time [Bill 18] oe oe oe 


Tenure of Houses in Towns (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Foley, Dr. Fox, Mr. 
Orilly, Colonel Nolan, Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Mr. T. M. Healy) ; a hs and read the 
first time [Bill 19] . = & : 7 

Justices of the Peace meh tialies (Mr. Seals-Hayne, Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Howell, 
Mr. Rendel, Sir Bernhard Samuelson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 20] .. 


Agricultural Labourers’ Holidays (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Thorburn, Mr. 
Barclay, Mr. Bolton) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill21]_ .. He 


Licensing Laws Bil]—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and reported :— 
Bill ordered (Sir William Houldsworth, Colonel Bridgeman, Mr. Samuel Smith, Mr. 
Whitmore) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 22] ow ew 


National School Teachers (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mayne, Mr. Clancy, Mr. 
Peter M‘Donald, Mr. Tuite, Mr. John O'Connor, Mr. E. ag mecca presented, and 


read the first time [Bill 23] oe 


Bills of Sale Registration Bi]]—Ordered (Mr. Hunter, Sir Bernhard Sanuelson, Sir 
Albert Rollit, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Barclay, Mr. 8. Williamson, Mr. Esslemont) ; pre~ 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 24] oe ee o 
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Employers’ Liability Act (1880) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Byrne, Mr. 
Arthur O° Connor, Mr. W. A. Macdonald, Mr. Chance, Mr. Clancy, Mr. Sexton) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 26] be oe oe 


Ecclesiastical Assessments (Scotland) Bill— Ordered (Mr. James A. Campbell, Mr. 
Finlay, Mr. Haldane, Mr, Edmund Robertson, Mr. Thorburn, Mr. Mark Stewart) ; pre- 


sented, and read the first time [Bill 27] ea bf nv 


Church Sites (Compulsory Powers Repeal) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Francis S. Powell, 
Mr. John Talbot, Mr. Addison, Mr. Tomlinson) ; presented, and read the first time 
(Bill 28) ee ws 4s we as 


Representation of the People Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Murphy, Mr. 
Timothy Harrington, Mr. Chance, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. O’ Doherty, Mr. T. M. 
Healy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 29] .. ee oe 


University Education (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Biggar, Mr. Murphy, Mr. 
Diilon, Dr. Fox, Mr. Thomas Gill, Mr. T. P. O’ Connor, Mr. Clancy, Dr. Kenny, Mr. T. 
M. Healy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 30] és oe 


Registration of Firms Bil]—Ordered (Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Sir 
Robert Fowler, Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Woodall, Mr. Maclure, Mr. W. L. Bright, Mr. John 


Barry, Mr. Hayne) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 31] oe 
Fishery Acts Amendment Bill—0Ordered (Colonel Nolan, Mr. E. Harrington, Mr. 
Peter M‘Donald, Mr. Foley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 32] } os 


Technical Education (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Kilbride, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. 
Peter M‘Donald, Mr. Mayne, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Alderman Hooper); presented, and read 


the first time [Bill 33] os . ee *e 
Glebe Lands Occupation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mowbray, Mr. Childers, Mr. John Talbot, 
Mr. Tomlinson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 34] ee s° 
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Poinding (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Watt, Mr. Bolton, Mr. M‘Ewan, Mr. Baird, 
Mr. Howell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 36] ae si 
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presented, and read the first time [Bill 38] ou oe ee 
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Cobb, Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. Arthur Williams) ; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 52] oe ee ee oe oe 
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Intermediate Education (Wales) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mundelia, Mr. Osborne Morgan, 
Mr. Richard, Sir Hussey Vivian, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Stuart Rendel, Mr, William 


Abraham) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 61] ee ee 
Agricultural Holdings Bill—Ordered (Mr. Channing, Mr. Cobb, Mr. Arthur Williams, 
Mr. Francis Stevenson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 62] .. ee 


Limited Owners (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Haldane, Mr. Asquith, Mr. J. B. 
Balfour, Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Mark Stewart, Lord Elcho, Mr. Ferguson); presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 63] ee * ee ee 


Charities (Ireland) Administration Bill—Ordered (Mr. P. J. Power, Mr. Sexton, 
Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. Henry Campbell, Mr. Crilly) ; presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 64] ee se ee e e 
Jurors’ Detention Bill—Ordered (Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Finiay, Mr. Howard Vincent) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 65] ee ee ee 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Disabilities Removal Bill—Ordered (Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. 
Mowbray, Mr. Howard Vincent, Mr. Whitmore, Colonel Hughes) ; presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 66] ee ee ** 


Solicitors’ Annual Certificate (Duty Repeal) ‘Bal—orderes (Mr. O’ Hea, Mr. 
Arthur O’ Connor, Mr. Dwyer Gray, Mr. Sexton, Mr. las Mr. Deasy); presented, 


and read the first time [Bill 67] oe . *e ee 
Parochial Boards (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Como Mr. re Mr. Preston 
Bruce) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 68] . ve 


Reproductive Loan Fund (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Hayden, Dr. Commins, Mr. since Mr. Conway) ; presented, and read the first time 


| Bill 69) . , ie - ‘a 
Parliamentary Elections etioning Officers’ Expenses) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Childers, Mr. Stanafeld, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. “— Mr. Picton) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 70] oe “és 
Employers’ Liability Act (1880) Amendment (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Joicey, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Lockwood) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 71) ee * ee * ee 
Railway Companies (Carriage of Fish) Bill—Ordered (Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. 
Tomlinson, Mr. Hunter, Colonel Nolan, Mr. Barclay, Mr. Matlock, Mr. Githooly, Sir 
Albert Rollit) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 72] if ~ 
Friendly Societies Act (1875) Amendment (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Francis 
Stevenson, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Sir Savile Crossley, Mr. Channing, Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Mason) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 74] ee ee 


Leaseholders (Purchase of Fee Simple) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Lawson, Mr. Broad- 
hurst, Mr. J. Rowlands, Mr. Warmington, Mr. R. Reid, Sir John Puleston,*Mr. Thomas 


Ellis) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 74] .. : ee 
Herring Fishery (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Colonel Malcolm, Mr. shite ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 75] ee ee ee ee 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bili—Ordered (Mr. James Stevenson, Mr. 
Walter James, Mr. Charles Wilson, Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Cozens-Hardy) ; presented, and 


read the first time [Bill 76] ee ee ee ve 
Vaccination Bill—Ordered (Mr. Picton, Mr. Holden, Mr.” M‘Arthur, Mr. James Ellis, 
Mr. Colman, Mr. Channing) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 77] se 


School Board for London Election Bill—Ordered (Colonel Hughes, Sir Richard 
Temple, Sir Guyer Hunter, Mr. Lafone, Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. Isaacs) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 78) ee ee or) 
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Advertisement Rating Bill—Ordered (Mr. Burdett-Coutis, Mr. Seager Hunt, Mr. 
Mowbray) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 79] ee ee «6289 


Industrial Agricultaral Education Bill—Ordered (Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Henry 
Fowler, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Howell, Sir John Kennaway, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, 

Mr. G. Dizen, Mr. Robert Reid, ov, Rasch); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 80] a Nt “a +. ©2389 


j Architects Registration Bill—Ordered (Colonel Duncan, Captain Penton, Mr. Murphy, 
General Goldsworthy, Colonel Makins) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 81] .. 240 


| Dwelling Houses (Sanitary Inspection) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Davenport, The Marquess of Stafford) ; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 82] .. He a 4 - © 240 


Private Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Bill— Ordered (Mr. William Corbet, Mr. 
Dillwyn, Mr P. J. Power, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Molloy) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 83] be oe bis ot | 


Pustic Petirions— 
Select Committee appointed and nominated :—List of the Committee .. +. 240 


Railway Regulation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Channing, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Charles 
Parker, Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland, Mr. H. L. Lawson, Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Jacoby) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 84) ee a o. 240 


Town Hotprmes— 
Select Committee re-appointed ee oe re ic 


Public Houses, Hours of Closing (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
M‘Lagan, Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Angus Sutherland) ; — and read the first time 


[Bill 85] i aa ‘ oa wae 


Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Act (1878) Amendment Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. Lea, Sir James Corry, Sir William Ewart, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. T. W. Russell, 


Mr. Jordan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 86] oe oe - 241 


Poor Rates (Metropolis) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Howell, Mr. James 
Rowlands, Mr. Sydney Buxton) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 87] « «=. 2 


Metropolitan Board of Works (Local Management, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Colonel 
Hughes, Mr. Tatton Egerton, Mr. Whitmore, Sir Algernon Borthwick); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 88] a. ee oe ce = 4D 


Saving Life at Sea Bill—Ordered (Mr. Howard Vincent, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Lord 
Charles Beresford, Mr. Hoare, Mr. Menzies, Captain Price, Mr. Mallock) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 89] ee ee ee oo «6241 


Public Trustee Bill—Ordered (Mr. Howard Vincent, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Bradldugh) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 90] ée » 241 


Parish Vestries Reform Bill—Ordered (Mr. Cobb, Mr. Channing, Sir Walter Foster, 
Mr. Seale- Hayne, Mr. Herbert Gardner, Mr. Arthur Acland, Mr. Winterbotham) ; pre- 


sented, and read the first time [Bill 91] ee eo o 242 
Stipendiary Magistrates (Pensions) Bill—Ordered (Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Godson, 

Mr. Hastings) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 92] oe +. 242 
[11.20.] 
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Aorarian Ourraces (IrELAND)—Tue Returns—Question, Observations, 
Earl Spencer; Reply, The Lord Privy Seal (Earl Cadogan) es 
[4.45] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 
QUESTIONS. 


7_—_—_ 


Carmina, Law anp Procepure (Irecanp) Act, 1887 (ARREsT oF 
Memsers)—Letters received by Mr. Speaker oe 

Lasour Sraristics—PertoprcaL Rerurns—Question, Mr. Bradlaugh ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson) . 

Apmrratty—NavaL INTELLIGENCE DEPAaRTMENT—Question, Lord Charles 
Beresford ; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) 

Crmiat Law AnD Procepure (Inztanp) ‘Aor, 1887—Cases or M. 
Moyniaam anv T. Quintan—Question, Mr. Picton; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ee 

LicutTnovse InLtummyants—Question, Mr. T. W. Russell; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fer, n) 

Trapes Untons—Sraristicat Tastes—Question, Mr. Bradlaugh ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for — Affairs (Sir James Fer- 

usson ) . 

Pe bes OF Sastvzs, EpivsurcH—Orrice oF Kxarax — Question, Mr. 
Fraser-Mackintosh ; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald) . 

Tue Inon-Workine Inpusrry—Imrorration oF Poxish Worxmen—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Broadhurst; Answer, The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Ritchie) . 

Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1887—Rerurn or Evicrion Norices—Ques- 
tion, Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) 

Mercnanpize Marks Act, 1887—Tie ConvENTION oF Romz—Question, 
Mr. Mundella; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Inp1a (Finance, &c.)—InorkasE oF THE Saur Tax—Question, Sir Robert 
Fowler; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John 
Gorst) 

Tue Duron East "Inpres—Importation OF Coortes—Question, Sir Robert 
Fowler; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) ee 

Tae MaatsTracy (Inetaxp)—Mr. J. E. Barrett, J.P. —Question, Mr. 
M ‘Cartan ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

War. Orrice "RE-oRGANIZATION—RECENT ORDER IN Counort—Question, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) 

War Orrice (OrpNANCE Derartuent)—Tae Pweumatio Dynamite Gun 
—Question, Sir Henry Tyler; Answer, The Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Pustic MeeTiIncGs IN THE Merrorotis — Tower Hr — Question, Mr. 
Montagu ; Answer, The — of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Matthews) 

Merrorouiran Potice—Uase or ConsTABLE Biox—Questions, Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, Mr. Pickers, regill Answers, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) es ee ee 
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Pustic Hearn --- Insrzcrion or Innasrrep Hovsres — Question, Mr. 
Thorburn; Answery The President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie) ee ee 

War Orrice—Iist LancasnirE ENGINEER Tenuate Amelie. Mr. 
Caine ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) . 

Lanp (IrELanp)—Tue ‘ Pian or Campaicn ”’—Question, Mr. sake 
Answer, The Chief Seeretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) be 

Eeyrt—Tue Jupez Apvocate Generat at Carro—Questions, Mr. Bryce, 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Labouchere ; Answers, The First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ae 

Betrast a ‘‘ Crry’’—Question, Mr. Johnston; Answer, The First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) , 

Purcuase oF Lanp (Iretanp) Act, 1685—Rurvaxs—Question, Mr. J. E. 
Ellis; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

Lonpon Corporation (OnarGes oF MALvERsATION) — neg Mr. 
Bradlaugh; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) oe ae 

Frrenpty Socirtrms— A Royar Genemeate — Quutien. Mr. F. 8. 
Stevenson; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

ADMINISTRATION oF THE Law (InELAND)—“ Biunt v. Byrne ’’—Question, 
Sir Charles Lewis ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland = 
A. J. Balfour) ee 

CrimmnaL Law AnD Paocspuas (Irnetanp) Act, 1887—SurPnession OF 
Nationa LeacvE BrancnEs—Questions, Mr. W. A. Macdonald ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Emproyers’ Liasrtiry—Question, Mr. Broadhurst ; Answer, The re 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Pusiic MexErines 1n THE METROPoLIs—Observations, The First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H.-Smith) ° oe 


PRIVILEGE. 


—~g—— 


Parvitece (Wronorut Arrest oF Mx. Parricx O’Brien)—Resozvtion— 

Moved, “ That the wrongful arrest of Mr, Patrick O’Brien, a Member of this House, 

in going from the House on Friday, 10th ee was a high ow of a 
Privilege of Parliament,”—(Mr. Picton) 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the first word “ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “this House regrets that an indignity should have been offered to the 
honourable Member for North Monaghan; but, considering it to have been a 
mistake on the part of the Police Officer, does not think it necessary to proceed 
further with the matter.’’—(Mr. Attorney Geneval.) 

Question — “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’—After further debate, Question put, and megatived. 

Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘ this House 7 acer eed an intioty should have been offered to the 
honourable Member for North M but, considering it to have been a mistake 
on the part of the Police Officer, ~~ ‘not think it necessary to proceed further 
with the matter’ be there added.’’ 

Amendment proposed to the said Amendment, 

To leave out all the words after the word “but” to the end of the Amendment, in 
order to add the words ‘‘ the circumstances attending his arrest be referred to the 
Committee of Privileges of this House, to consider whether any or what action 
should be taken thereupon, and what measures should be taken to prevent such 
occurrences in the future,””—( Mr. John Morley.) 
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Puarvitecs (Wronorvut Arrest or Mr. Parrick O’Brien)—Resoitvution—continued. 
Question put, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
roposed Amendment: ”—The House divided :—Ay@s 246; Noes 151: 
ajority 95. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes ee ee 
Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House regrets that an indignity should have been offered to 
the honourable Member for North Monaghan, but, considering it to have been a 
mistake on the part of the Police Officer, does not think it necessary to 
further with the matter. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Address in Anstoer to Wer Majesty's Most Gracious Speech [Apsournep 
DesatEe} [Tarp Nient}— 

Order read, for resuming tae Debate on Question [9th February | : 
—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed oe we 

After debate, Amendment proposed, 

To leave out peragrap phs ten and eleven, in order to insert the ae, 
represent to Her Majesty that the portion of the Irish legislation of last Session which 
was of an ameliorative character has tended to diminish rian crime, whereas the 
repressive legislation of the Session has done much tc alienate the sympathy and 
respect of Her Majesty’s Irish subjects for the law ; and that the administration of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, as well as much of the action of the Executive in 
Ireland, has been harsh, partial, and mischievous,” —(ifr. Parnell) . 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the du estion : ’’—After further debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be 
now adjourned,” — (Sir George Trevelyan :) — Question put, and 
agreed to :—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Act (1878) Amend- 
ment Bill [Bill 86)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Mr. Lea) 


Question gt and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed to a a 
Select Committee. 


MOTIONS. 





Places of Worship Sites Bill—Ordered (Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Burt, 
Mr. M‘Arthur, Mr. Henry Wilson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 93] 
Agricultural Tenancies Rating Bill—Ordered (Mr. Seale-Hayne, Mr. O. T. Dyke 
Acland, Mr. Cobb, Mr. Cossham, Sir Bernhard Samuelson) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 94) ee ee ee +e oe 
Borough Funds Bill—Ordered (Mr. Woodall, Mr. Richard Chamberlain, Mr. Picton, Sir 
Albert Rollit, Mr. Woodhead); presented, and read the first time [Bill 95] “H 
London Coal and Wine Duties Continuance Bill—Considered in Committee :— 
Resolution agreed to, and reperted :—Bill ordered (Sir Robert Fowler, Mr. Baring, Mr. 
Tatton Egerton, Colonel Hughes, Mr. Webster, Colonel Duncan, Mr. Seager Hunt, Mr. 
Wootton Isaacson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 96] ee Se 
Housing of the Working Classes Bill—Ordered (Lord Henry Bruce, Major-General 
Goldsworthy, Sir William Plowden, Mr. Howell, Mr. — weiter and read the 
first time [Bill 97] . es : oe 
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Office under the Crown (Vacating of Seats) Bill—Ordered (Mr. W. F. Lawrence, 
Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Francis Stevenson, Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, Mr. Seager Hunt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 98] +. 


EMIGRATION AND ImmMIGRATION— 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘ to inquire into the Laws existing in the United States 
and elsewhere on the subject of the Immigration of destitute aliens, and as to the 
extent and effect of such Immigration into the United Kingdom, and to report 
whether it is desirable to impose any and, if so, what restrictions on such Immi- 
gration, with power to send for persons, papers, and records,’’—(Captain Colomb.) 


Printine— 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to assist Mr. Speaker in all matters which 
relate to the Printing executed by Order of this House, and for the purpose of 
selecting and for Printing Returns and Papers ao in pursuance of 
Motions made by Mem of this House :—List of the Committee . oe 

KiToHEN AND REFRESHMENT Rooms (HovsEe or Commons)— 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be ihe ep to control the arrangements for the 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms, in the department of the — at Arms :— 
List of the Committee oe * 

Life Leases Conversion ehh <tbiied (Sir Edmund Lechmere, Mr. Hastings, Sir John 
Puleston, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 99] - 


Ecclesiastical Contumacy Bill—Ordered (Colonel Sandys, Mr. Whitley, Mr. Wardle, 
Mr. Joicey, Colonel Saunderson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 100] 

Hares Preservation Bill—Ordered (Colonel Dawnay, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Lawson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 101] 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Cornwall) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Charles 
Acland, Mr. Bickford-Smith, Mr. Bolitho, Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Courtney, Mr. 
M‘ Arthur) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 102] ee . 


Access to Mountains (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bryce, Mr. J. C. Bolton, Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. Donald Crawford, Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. Samuel Smith) ; presented, and 
read the first time [ Bill 103] oe oe oe : 


Allotments Act (1887) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Cobb, Mr. Channing, Sir 
Walter Foster, Mr. Seale-Hayne, Mr. Herbert Gardner, Mr. Arthur Acland, Mr. 
Winterbotham) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 104] ee ee 


Beer Adulteration Bill—Ordered (Mr. Quilter, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Baron Dimsdale, 
Mr. Heneage, Viscount Wolmer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Herbert Gardner, Mr. 
Francis Stevenson, Mr. Gurdon) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 105] eo 


Liquor Traffic Local Veto (Scotland) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution 
agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. Lyell, Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Mackintosh, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. Stewart, Dr. Clark, Mr. Munro-Ferguson, Mr. 
Thorburn) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 106] ot ‘ 


Friendly Societies Act (1875) Amendment Bill — Ordered (Mr. Norton, Viscount 
Folkestone, Mr. Hoyle, Mr. ree Mr. we presented, and read the first 


time [Bill 107] ve oe 
University of Glasgow (St. Mungo’ s College) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Baird, Mr. 
Caldwell, Mr. Mason); presented, and read the first time [Bill 108] .. 


Municipal Rates Dill—Ordered (Mr. Craig, Mr. Rowntree, Mr. Dodds, Sir Albert 
Rollit); presented, and read the first time [Bill 109] .. ; 


Occupiers’ Disqualification Removal Bill—Ordered (Mr. Whitmore, Mr. ‘niles 
Mr. Hozier, Mr. Mowbray) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 110] ee 
Burials Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and reported: — Bill 
ordered (Mr, Osborne Morgan, Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Richard); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 111] oe ee : 
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British and Irish Industry Bill—Ordered (Mr. Howard Vincent, Mr. Charles Gray, 
Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Norris, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Farquharson, Mr. “_ Reed, Mr. 

Maple) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 112] .. P oe 


Metropolitan Fire Brigade Expenses Bill — Ordered (Mr. Webster, Mr. Tatton 
Egerton, Mr. Isaacs, Mr. Maple); presented, and read the first time [Bill 113] ee 


Mining Leases (Cornwall and Devon) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Charles Acland, Mr, 
Bickford-Smith, Mr. Bolitho, Mr. Courtney, Mr. M‘Arthur, Mr. Seale-Hayne) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 114] oe ee 


[12.46.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBURARY 14. 


Taz Deatu or Mr. M‘Netu at Botoveng—Question, Observations, The 
Earl of Dunraven ; Reply, The Prime Minister and Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (The Marquess of Salisbury) oe 


Law anv Justice—APPorInTMENT oF A Pusiic Proszecuror—Question, 
Observations, Lord we agen at Reply, The Lord ee a 
Halsbury) 


Railway and Canal Traffic Bill— 
Bill for the better regulation of railway and canal traffic; and for other 
purposes— Presented (The Lord Stanley of Preston) ; read 1*. (ne re 
4.45. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o-— 


Post Orrice—Detrvery anp Detention or Lerrers—Question, Mr. 
Bradlaugh ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) ren 

Army—Beppine—Question, Mr. Bradlaugh; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) ‘ 

GgneraL Prisons Boarp (Enutap)—esane--Qeention, Colonel Melee: : 
Answer, The aneaantaaiike Under sailed for Ireland (Colonel 
King-Harman) 

Pizrs anpD Harsours (Inuzame)—Qatwax. ‘Dock a= Gieetion. Colonel 
Nolan; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 

BritisH Oosaicata—Iarenopuerson or Rassrrs—Question, Mr. 8. Smith; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir Henry Holland) 

Zanzipar—Lanp Dispures—Question, Mr. F. 8. Stevenson ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) .. 

Crmz ann QOvurrace (IrnELAND)—Arrack oN A PROTESTANT Cnvncn— 
Questions, Mr. Johnston, Mr. H. Campbell; Answers, The Parliamen- 
tary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) os 

Navy — Dooxyarps, &c.— Acoments at SHEERNEss — Question, Mr. 
Knatchbull-H mgoenen ; Answer, The First Lord of the emaaeard 
(Lord George ilton) 


Navy — Dooxyarp EstTaBlishmMents — Sunnnxnes — Canteen, Mr. 
Knatchbull- py coe a ; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Lord George 


milton) .. oe oe 
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InsPgction oF Quareres—LeaisLaTion—Question, Mr. Broadhurst; An- 
swer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department st 
Matthews) .. : : 

Tue Hayrian GoveRNMENT— eva or Mr. Cesta Mieseiien, 
Colonel Duncan ; Answer, The Under wee of State for ge. 
Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Post Orrice—Posracz to InpIA AND Cniendi-Csaattons Mr. J. M. 
Maclean ; Answers, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) os 

Forrtcn Arrarirs— ALLEGED AGREEMENTS WITH Evrorzan PowErs — 
Questions, Mr. Labouchere; Answers, The Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) o's - 

Law anv Justice (Irztaxp)—Tue Inquest at MiroHetstown—Question, 
Mr. Commins; Answer, The Parliamentary Under ne, for Ire- 
land (Colonel King-Harman) 54 , 

Immigration oF Destirurz Atrens—Question, Mr. Sete Buxton ; pee 
swer, The Under ey: of State for _—— Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson) 

ScorLanp—DiIsTREss IN THE entinatng Question, Mr. Watt; Anawer, 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) ow 

Tue Hovses or PartiamMent—Tue Poxrice—Question, Mr. Pickersgill ; 
Answer, The Secretary of _ for the Home ms ng (Mr. 
Matthews) 

Army—EnTRANCE ae ny AT Watitiidk titan “Mr. De Lisle; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) - 

ReEFoRMATORY AND InpusTRiAL Scuoots—Question, Sir William Houlds- 
worth; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department oe 
Matthews) oa ee ; ee 

Irtsx Lanp Commission—TuaE iieisilineanniaanens For Oo. Desw~eme. 
tions, Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. T. W. Russell; Answers, The aera d 
Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) 

Distress aMoNG THE Laxsourtnc CLAssEs—APPOINTMENT OF A Betas 
Commisston—Questions, Mr. Howard Vincent, Mr. Handel Cossham ; 
Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) oe 

Soottanp—Locat GovernmMent—Question, Mr. J. W. Barclay ; ~~ 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Factory Acts—Tne ‘“Sweatine” System at THE East Env oF Lounom 
—Question, Mr. iat Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) R ee oe 


MOTIONS. 


—_o — 


Meetine or THE House (Asx WepNEspAy)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House will meet —. at Two of the clock,” — 
(Mr. William Henry Smith) .. oe 
Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 161, Noes 91 ; Majority 70.— 
(Div. List, No. 2.) 


Business oF THE Hovse— 

Ordered, That the Order for resuming the Adjourned Debate on the 
Address have precedence this day of the Notices of Motions and Orders 
of the Day, and To-morrow of the other Orders of the Day, —(4Mr. 
William ony Smith.) 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Address in Ansiwer to Wer Majesty's Most Gracious Speech [Apsounnep 
Desate}] [Fourtn Niexut]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment pro to 
Question [13th February :]— Question again proposed, the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the Question: ’—Debate 
resumed 


After long debate, Moved, * That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. 
J. EB. Ellis: :)—Question put, and agreed to:—Debate further adjourned 
till To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—— 9 


Land Tenure (Scotland) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Barclay, Mr. Mackintosh, Sir George 
Balfour, Mr. William Hunter); presented, and read the first time [Bill 115] 


Borough Funds (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Murphy, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. T. 
Harrington, Mr. E. Dwyer Gray) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 116] oe 


Liquor Traffic Local Veto (Wales) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution 
agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Bowen Rowlands, Mr. Richard, Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. Thomas Ellis, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Esslemont, Mr. Cossham, Mr. Bryn Roberts, Mr. 
Carew) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 117] ae ee 


Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) Bill— 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill for regulating 
the Police and meprg | Administration of towns and populous places, and for facilie 
tating the union of Police and Municipal Administration in Burghs in Scotland,’’— 
(The Lord Advocate.) 


The House divided ; pa 122, Noes 19; Majority 103.—(Div. List, No. 3.) 
Bill ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland, Sir Herbert siete ;: 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 118] os : . 


Liquor Traffic Local Option (England) Bill — Considered in Committee: — 
Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Allison, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. 
Burt, Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Caine, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. Cossham, Mr. Henry Wilson, Mr. 
Octavius V. Morgan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 119] oe 


Mining Accidents Insurance (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Baird, Mr. Hosier, 
Mr. Vernon, Mr. Hugh Elliot, Mr. Bruce); presented, and read the first time [Bill 120] 


Bankruptcy (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Mr. John O'Connor, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. John Barry, Mr. O°’ Hea, Mr. M‘Cartan) ; tetas and read the first time 
[Bill 121) oe ee ee 


Land Law (Wales and Monmouthshire) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Bryn Roberts, Mr. 
John Roberts, Mr. Warmington, Mr. Bowen Rowlands, Mr. Thomas Ellis) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 122] .. oe ee ve 


Foreshore and Fishery Rights Bill—Ordered (Mr. Macdonald Cameron, Mr. Angus 
Sutherland, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Hunter) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 123) 


Agricultural Tenants’ Improvement Protection Bill—Ordered (Mr. Seale- Hayne, 
Mr. Cobb, Mr. Thomas Ellis, Sir Bernhard Samuelson) ; uae and read the first 
time [Bill 124] ee oe ee A 


Vagrants Bill—Ordered (Mr. Charles Acland, Sir Robert Fowler, Sir John Kennaway, 
Mr. Harry Davenport, Mr. Caine) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 125] 


[12.45.] 
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DesatE] [ Firra Nicut]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment a Rtket the 
Question {18th February : |— Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words 8 proposed to be left out stand es of the Question : ””—Debate 


resum 

After long debate, Moved, “ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Mr. 
W. O' Brien :}—Question put, and agreed to :—Debate further adjourned 
till To-morrow. 

Parliamentary Under Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 

Ireland [Salary, &c.]— 

Order for Committee read :—Joved, ‘‘ That Mr. — do now leave 
the Chair,” —( 2/r. Secretary Stanhope) 

It being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
—— Go 


Personal Property (Exemption) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Edmund Robertson, Mr. Hunter, 
Mr. Picton, Mr. Cossham, Mr. Channing, Mr. M‘Ewan, Mr. ne presented, and 


read the first time [Bill 126] eS én 


Housing of Working Classes (London) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. Broad- 
hurst, Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Lawson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 127] 


(5.50. ] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


Quren’s Srrzcp—Her Maszesty’s Answer To THE ApprEss reported .. 

[ For Lords’ Address—see Appendix] 
CommitTgz or SELECTION appointed :—List of the Committee os 
Sranpina Orpers ComMItTEe appointed :—List of the Committee oe 


Private Brrts— 
All Petitions relating to Standing Orders which shall be presented during the present 
Session referred to the Standing Orders Committee unless otherwise ordered. 
Cathedral Churches Bill (No. 2)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”"—( Zhe Lord Bishop of Carlisle) .. 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2+ accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Friday the 16th of March next. 


Law of Distress Amendment Bill (No. 4)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Herschell) ee 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zwesday next. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Bangor a Le 
Bill [n.u.]—Presented (The Lord Balfour of Burley); read 1* 


Pharmacy Acts pant Bill [u.1. eer. (The Earl of Militown); read 1* 
(No, 13) ese ee 
[5.0.] 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Avvdress in Answer to Her Majesty's Most Gracious Speech [Avsovrnnep 
Dzsate} [Sixtu Nicut]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [13th February :]—Question again proposed, “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the Question : ”»—Debate 
resumed a +» 666 

After long debate, Moved, “ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”—( Ur. 

3 -% Balfour : :)—Question put, and agreed to:—Debate further adjourned 
“morrow. 





MOTIONS. 


Merrorotitan Boarp or Works—Morion For AN ADDRESS— 

Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
that She will be graciously pleased to a a a Royal Commission to inquire into 
and report upon the working of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and into the 
irregularities which are alleged to have taken place in connection therewith, and to 
assure Her Majesty that this House will concur in empowering such Commission to 
take evidence on oath, to compel attendance of witnesses, to grant certificates of 
indemnity to witnesses in such cases as may be desirable and ~ ai and to call aes 
all necessary records and documents,’’—(Lord Randolph Churchill) . 664 


After short debate, Amendment proposed, 

After the word “‘ therewith,’ to insert the words “and also in the transactions of such 
of the London Vestries and District Boards as the Commissioners may deem neces- 
sary,” —(Mr, Broadhurst.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted : ”’—After 
further short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 39, 
Noes 130; Majority 91.—(Div. List, No. 4.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Sranpine OrpERs— 


Committee nominated :—List of the Committee és ». 690 
SELEcTION— 
Committee nominated :—List of the Committee ‘ «. 690 


Breach of Promise of Marriage Bill—Ordered (Sir Roper Lethbridge, Mr. Bryee, 
Mr. Caine, Dr. Commins, Colonel Makins) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill “4% 690 
[2.49, 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 


Acrarian Ovrraces (InELAND)—Tue Rervrns—Questions, Earl Spencer, 

Lord Herschell; Answers, The Lord Privy Seal (Earl Cadogan) «. 690 
Tue TREATY oF Wasmunerow—Questions, The Earl of Rosebery; An- 

swers, The Prime Minister and Secretary of State for waded Affairs 

(The Marquess of Salisbury) 692 
Tue Lonpon THeatres—Oarrain Saaw’s Rteront__Obsarvations The 

Earl of Strafford, Lord Magheramorne; Reply, The Prime Minister 

and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (The ‘iteveuens of Salisbury) 692 
Hovsz or Lorps—Hovr or Mezsrinc—Question, Observations, Earl 

Beauchamp, Viscount Midleton ; Reply, The Prime Minister and Secre- 

tary of State for Foreign Affairs (The Marquess of Salisbury) -» 695 
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Ooton1zaTIoN—ANsweErRs TO OrrovutaAr—Question, Lord Sandhurst; An- 
swer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (The Earl of 
Onslow) “ 

France (Price or Breap)—Question, Lord Stanley of Alderley ; Answer, 
The Prime Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (The 
Marquess of Salisbury) .. os ve oe 


Truro Cathedral Fabric and Services Bill (No. 3)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”"—( The Lord Steward) 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 


Mortmain and Charitable Uses Bill [«:1.]— Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; 
read 1* (No. 16) ee ee ee oe ee 


[6.0.] 
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—~)—— 


Poor Law (IreLranp)—Worxknovses—Question, Colonel Waring; An- 
swer, The Parliamentary Under einer for Ireland rae King- 
Harman) ¥ ee 

Royat Commission on Irisu Puan Wonts—Desnuss Wonkt—Gues: 
tion, Colonel Waring; Answer, The Parliamentary Under oe 
for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) ‘ 

Epvoation Department — Tecunrcat Instruction — aninwenett OF 
Scnoots—Question, Mr. Channing; Answer, The Vice President of the 
Council (Sir William Hart Dyke) ee 

Burman (Uprer)—Forces Emproyep>—Nvumser AND Coers—Question, 
an Slagg ; a The Under oe of State for India (Sir John 

rst) . ee 

Ormunat Law Anp , Paoeupuas ware) pwn 1887—Annest OF Mn. 
Gitnooty, M.P.—Question, Flynn; Answer, The Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Ireland (Oolonel King-Harman) ee ee 

IretanpD—Ptuantine oF Trees—“‘ Statutory Trermors ’’ — Question, Mr. 
Marum ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 

Liquor Orprvances (Crown Ootontes)—Question, Mr. A. M‘Arthur; An- 
swer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir Henry Holland) ., 

Vacorvation Laws—F ives, &c.—Braprorpv West Rivive OCovurr—Ques- 
tions, Mr. cer Mr. Pickersgill ; Answers, The President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) A - 

PataceE oF WeEstTMINsTER — WeEsTmiInsTER Hatt—TueE eT 
Questions, Mr. Webster, Sir George Campbell; Answers, The First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) .. ge ee 

Caminat Law and PRocEDURE (inseaey) Act, 1887—SENnTENCE oN 
THE Mayor or Cork—Question, Mr. Flynn; Answer, The Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) . 

Lazsour Sraristics—Question, Mr. Howell; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) ° 
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Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) ‘6 = 
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Law anp Justice—Tue Oonvicr Bowrzs—Question, Mr. Hanbury; An- 
swer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) 

Rartways (AcquIsITION BY THE ' Stare) — (Question, Mr. Watt ; Answer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Inspection or Quarries—LezcisLaTion—Question, Mr. T. E. Ellis; An- 
swer, The Secretary of State for the Home Sad anaes aa 
Matthews) .. oe ‘ 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—o— 


Avdress in Anstoer-to Her PMajesty’s Most Gracious Speech [Avsovrnep 
DernateE | (SevenTa Nieut |— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment pro sed to 


Question [18th February: ]—Question again proposed, hat the 
words proposed to be left out stand is of the Question : ”"—Debate 
resumed 


After long debate, Question pat: —The House divided ; Ayes 317, Ness 
229; Majority 88. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes os ee oe 
Main Question again proposed 


Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now sdjounel, ”—( Mr. Chaplin : j-ee- 
tion put, and agreed to :—Debate further adjourned till Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


Mountains, Rivers, and Pathways (Wales) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Thomas Ellis, Mr. 
William Abraham, Mr. Bowen Rowlands) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 129] 


Colonial Marriages Bill—-Ordered (Mr. Octavius V. Morgan, Mr. Alexander M‘ Arthur, 
Sir John Puleston) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 130] 


[1.40.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


Orrice or Works anp Pustic Burtpriras—Observations, Lord Lamington ; 
Reply, Lord Henniker :—Short Debate thereon , oe 
Army—Royat Barracks, Dusitis—InsaniTary Coupersos —Rascwerne— 


Moved, ‘‘ That a Return of all cases of febrile disease in the Dublin Garrisor. since 
January 1881, ordered to be printed 9th September 1887, be continued to 31st 
December 1887. "—(The Earl Beauchamp.) 


After short debate, Motion amended, and agreed to. [6.0.] 
6.0. 
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Morgan ; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Postic Meetines 1y THE Merropotis—Traratear SquarE—Question, 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) oe os 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE Law (InELAND)—“ Buiunt v. Braz "—Questions, 
Mr. E. Robertson, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Dillon; Answers, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour).. 

Great Brirary AnD VENEZUELA—RvumovRED HostILirizs- rg Mr. 
Hanbury-Tracy ; Answer, The Under ay of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Crrmivat Law anp Procepure (IRELAND) Acs, 1887—AzizcEp Musrises 

or Suprressep Branoues or THE Nationat Lzacue — Questions, 

Colonel Waring, Mr. W. O’Brien, Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answers, The 

Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


Address in Anstoer to Her Majesty's Most Gracious Speech [Avsournep 
Denate} (Ercuta Nicut]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question Le sina 
—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 


After long debate, Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Address, to add the words—“ But this House humbly expresses to 
Her Majesty its regret that another deficit is threatened in the Indian Budget, and 
that it has been deemed necessary to raise the Salt Tax in order to meet the same ; 

‘¢ That it views with anxiety these recurring deficits in the Indian Revenue Accounts, 
and urges greater economy in the Administration ; 

“ That it calls upon the Government of India to meet the wishes of the Native popula- 
tion, both in respect of finance and administration, so far as it can do so consistently 
with prudence and sound policy, and that it Me x Her Majesty’s Government to 
redeem the promise made in the Queen’s Speech two years ago, that an inquiry 


should be made into the Government of India by the tito of a ca 
Commission for that purpose,”—( Mr. Samuel Smith) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added : After debate, 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question again proposed pe ee 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(Dr. Cameron ; Seiten 
tion put, and agreed to:—Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 
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MOTIONS. 


—— 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Amendment Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ok 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. “Arthur Balfour, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Colonel King-Harman) ; presented, and 
read the first time [ Bill 131.] 


Criminal Evidence Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr Attorney General) .. ay 

Motion agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. Attorney Gneral, “Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Solicitor General); presented, and read the first time 
[ Bill 132.) 

Merchant Shipping Act (1854) Amendment Bill— Ordered (Mr. King, Sir Edward 
Birkbeck, Mr. White, Sir John Puleston, Lord Claud Hamilton, Admiral Field, Mr. 
Bond) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 133] .. eo 

Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister (India) Bill —Ordered (Sir William 
Plowden, Dr. Farquharson, Viscount . ae and read the first time 
(Bill 134} . ee *e 

Pauper Lunatics’ Asylums (Ireland) (Omeers’ Superannuation) Bill — 


Ordered (Mr. Johnston, Mr. Chance); presented, and read the first time | Bill 135] 
[ 1°30.) 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 


Truro Cathedral Fabric and Services Bill (No. 3)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be referred to a Select gore ie 9g Lord 
Steward) oe . 
After short debate, Motion pee to:—Bill sitio toa Select Committes 
accordingly. 
Moved, ‘‘ That it be an instruction to the Committee to consider the best moans for 


providing for the maintenance and for the services of the Cathedral Church Di 
‘T'ruro,”—( The Earl Stanhope) 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrewn. 


THEATRES—BurRNING OF THE I'xeTER THeatrE—Report or COaPrain 
Suaw—Question, Observations, The Earl of Milltown; Reply, The 
Prime Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign ‘Affairs (The 
Marquess of Salisbury) ais [ ; 

5. 0. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 
QUESTIONS. 


Merropo.itan ImprovemENTs—SuBWAY BETWEEN GREENWICH AND B1ack- 
waLL—Question, Mr. Boord; Answer, Mr. Tatton Egerton 7 

CHARITY Comarsstoners —Royat Hottoway Cortece—Question, Mr. 
Cobb; Answer, Mr. J. W. Lowther 

IstanpDs oF THE Paciric—Re.icious PersEcuTion IN Tonca—Question, 
Mr. Henry H. Fowler; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Sir Henry Holland) 

Post Orrice—Svussipies to Sream SuPrixa Compantrs—Question, Mr. 
Dixon-Hartland ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 
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— Question, Mr. Mark Stewart; Answer, The Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
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Healy ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
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Harman) ‘ 
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Writers Promorep—Question, Mr. Forrest Fulton; Answer, The 
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tions—Question, Mr. Cunninghame Graham ; Answer, The Parliamen- 
tary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) ee 
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Mr. Macdonald Cameron; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald) .. 6s es 

Ints Lanp Comatssion—Tue Sun-Comarsston For Co. DonEGaL— Ques- 
tion, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, The vem on Under Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman).. 

Tue Civ. Service—Crerxs or tue Lower Division— ‘Question, Mr. 
King ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 

Inp1a—Tue Terecrarn Derartwent—Question, Mr. King; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 

Satmon Fisnerres (Inztanp)—Kittatoe—Question, Mr. P. J. O’Brien ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) . ° 

Coat Mines Reeuration Act, 1967—Cmacnwasetnenn—- Questions, Mr. 
Fenwick ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Matthews) é 
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James Stuart; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir 
Henry Holland) 
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Crry or Lonpon Parocurat CxHArttres—Tae Rervan—Question, Mr. 
James Stuart; Answer, Mr. J. W. Lowther .. 1004 


Sourn Arrica—Zotvtanp—Tue Cuter Ustszrv—Question, Sir Robert 
Fowler; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir Henry 
Holland) as -. 1005 

Liaitep Lrastcrry Acrs Awenpwent Bit — Howvers OF Srock IN 
Companres—Question, Mr. Watt; Answer, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) -» 1005 

Royat Commission on Iriso Pustic Worxs—Rartway MISMANAGEMENT 
—Question, Mr. Marum; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) .. 1006 

Tue Pustic DEPaRTMENTS—SUPERANNUATION ‘ALLoWANcES—Questions, Mr. 
Norris, Mr. Arthur O'Connor; Answers, The First Lord of the 


Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) -. 1006 
Tue Sucar Bounties Conrerence—TuE Papers —Question, Mr. Lawson ; 

Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) .. 1008 
Tae Buryp—Report or THe Royat Commisston—Question, Mr. Hunter; 

Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) .. 1008 


Her Masesty’s Mosr Gracious Speece—Tue Desate on THE ADDRESS 
—Question, Mr. Bartley; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) oe ee -. 1008 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


—_o — 


Tae Marquess or Satissury AnD Mr. Braptaven—Personal Explana- 
tion, Mr. Bradlaugh a ee ee -. 1008 


Busrness oF THE Hovs—E— 

Ordered, That the Order for resuming the Adjourned Debate on the 
Address have precedence this day of the Notices of Motions and Orders 
of the Day, and To-morrow of the other Orders of the Day, —/Mr. 
William Henry Smith.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_—_— --—- 


Avvdress in Ansiwer to Her fHlajesty’s Most Gracious Speech [ ADJourneD 
Desate | Ninta Nicut }— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question { 9th Marinas J 
—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed pe 1010 


Amendment proposed, 
At the end of the Address, to add the words —‘‘ Humbly to express to your Majesty our 
regret that no reference is made in Your Most Gracious Speech to the acute distress 
which prevails in many parts of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, to the dis- 
turbances which have arisen out of that distress, or to any projected remedial legisla- 
tion intended to put an end to the critical state of matters which at aap exists in 
the North of Scotland,’’"—{ Dr. Cameron) - 1034 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added : After long 
debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. Wallace :) 
— Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put: —The House divided; Ayes 133, Noes 194; 
Majority 61.—(Div. List, No. 6.) 


Main Question again proposed . 1119 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now étjouruch, (Mr. ahve: .)—After 
short debate, Motion agreed to:—Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 
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MOTIONS. 


Municipal Franchise (Belfast) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. De Cebain) oe oe ee 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. De Cobain, Mr. 
pir tss') ONeill, Mr. Fenwick) ; presented, and read the first time 
ill 138. 


Wages (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. De Cobain) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. De Cobain, Mr. 
Fenwick, Mr, Howell); presented, and read the first time [Pill 139.] 


Crmunat Law ayp Procepure (InEtanp) Acr (1887) (Cases Trrep)— 
Moved, ‘‘' That there be laid before this House Return of Cases tried under ‘ The 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887,’ up to the 18th day of February, 
under the following heads:—Date of Trial; Place of Trial; Names of Magistrates 
presiding ; Name and age of aceused; Date when offence was committed; Place 
where offence was committed ; Nature of offence; Result of Trial; Sentence (if eon- 
victed); whether appealed against ; Date when Appeal heard; Place where Appeal 
heard ; Name of Judge by whom Appeal heard ; Result of Appeal,’’—(Mr. Dillwyn) 


After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 92, Noes 134 ; 
Majority 42.—(Div. List, No. 7.) 
Intermediate Education (Wales) (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Kenyon, Sir John 
Puleston, Mr. Swetenham, Mr. Walsh, Admiral Mayne) ; presented, and read the first 
time [ Bill 13 6] oe ee ee ee 


Steam Engines and Boilers Bill—Ordered (Mr. Fenwick, Mr. William Crawford, Mr. 
Burt, Mr. William Abraham (Glamorgan), Mr. Pickard, Mr. Arthur Acland) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 137] oe oe ° 


Solicitors (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. O° lea, Mr. 
M‘Cartan, Mr. O’ Doherty) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 140] ee 
[ 2.40. } 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— —— 


Avdress in Answer to Her fMajesty’s Most Gracious Speech [Apsounwep 
Desate] [Terra Nieur]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [ 9th February : } 

—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed x ee 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words,—“‘ Humbly to represent to Her Majesty 
that, owing to the great fall in the value of agricultural produce, the payment of 
rents in Scotland fixed before such fall has in many cases become impossible, and 
that, by reason of many landlords not having made any reduction of rents or having 
made reductions wholly inadequate, great loss, in some cases amounting to ruin, is 
being incurred by occupiers of land, and to pray that, by the creation of some 
competent tribunal or otherwise, steps may be taken to relieve the occupiers of agri- 
cultural land from the serious consequences above mentioned,’’—( Mr. Anderson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added : ”—After debate, 
Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 77, Noes 190: Majority 113. 
—(Div. List, No. 8.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to, 
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Address in Answer to Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech ~ continued. 

On See ee a ene eee ee 
Majesty u the said Resolution:—And a mittee was appointed of, — Mr. 
Wharton, lionel Duncan, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Secretary Sir Henry Holland, Mr. Secretary Stanhope, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord John Manners, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. 
Jackson, and Mr. Akers-Douglas; That Three be the quorum:—To withdraw 
immediately. 

Ordered, That Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speeck to both Houses of Parliament be 
referred to the Committee. 


Taz Appress In ANSWER TO THE QuEEN’s SPEECH— 


Report of Address brought up, and read a first and second time o% 
Amendment proposed, 
At the end of ph 7, to insert the words—*Humbly to represent to Your 


Majesty that it will conduce to our proper appreciation of certain of the subjects 
which Her Majesty has recommended to our consideration, if we can be informed 
that no Correspondence has been exchanged between Her Majesty’s Ministers and the 
Government of His Majesty the King of Italy, containing any assurances of a con- 
tractual character, which would constitute a binding pact upon Her Majesty’s actual 
Ministers in the unfortunate event of a war breaking out during their tenure of 
office between the French Republic and the Kingdom of Italy, or, if such assurances 
have been given, that they should be brought to our knowledge,”—(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘That those words be there inserted :’’ — After 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—After further short debate, 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre :) 
—Question put, and agreed to:—Further Proceeding on the Report 
of the Address deferred till To-morrow. 


Crofters Holdings (Scotland) Act (1886) Amendment Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. Anderson) .. 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. 

peat Stewart :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
rawn. 
Original Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 102, Noes 190; Ma- 
jority 88.—{Div. List, No. 9.) 


Parochial Boards (Scotland) Bill [Bill 68]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Dr. Cameron) ., 
After short debate, Questi»n put:—The House divided; Ayes 91, Noes 
168 ; Majority 77.—(Div. List, No. 10.) 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—o— 


Business oF THE Hovse—Orper or Pusiic Business—Questions, Mr. 
Henry Fowler, Mr. Bradlaugh ; Answers, The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) .. ee oe $i 

Law anp Justice—Liverroot Assizes—Sentrences oF Corporat PontsH- 
MENT BY Mr. Justice Granruam — Question, Mr. Pickersgill; An- 
swer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) .. ov oe o% ee 


MOTIONS. 


—oe— 


Ratine and Vaivartion (Scortanp)— 
Seleet Committee appointed, ‘‘ to consider the Law relating to the — and Valuation 
of the various kinds of Property subject to Assessment in Scotland, and to report what 
amendments may be necessary therein,”—({Mr. Edmund Robertson) .. oe 
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Habitual Drunkards Act (1879) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Dr. Camzron, Sir 
Lyon Playfair, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Sir Walter Foster); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 141] 6 is ; 


Official Trustee Bill—Ordered (Mr. Warmington, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Bowen Rowlands) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 142] ma ee ‘2 
[6.0.] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


Buiearta —EvroPgan TurKEY—Motion For AN ADDRESS— 
Address for, ‘‘Further Papers on the late events in European Turkey,”— 
(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell) “ . 


After short debate, Address agreed to. 
Land Transfer Bill [1.1.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 1* (No. 21) 


Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill a9 ]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 1* 


(No. 22) ee . ee ee 
[5.15.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o-— 


Poor Law (Enetanp anp Waxgs)—Sr. Oxave’s Boarp or Guarpians — 
Question, Mr. Cobb; Answer, The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Ritchie) . 

Poor Law (ENGLAND AND Waxes) — Boarps or Guvarprans—Oaxum 
Pickine—Question, Mr. Cobb; Answer, The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Wates—Tue Tirse Acrration—‘‘ Excercency Men’ *__Questions, Mr. 8. 
Smith, Mr. T. E. Ellis; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Royat Oomaisston on Intsx Postic Worxs—Tue Propose ExrEenpirurt 
—Question, Mr. P. M‘Donald; Answer, The Parliamentary Under 
Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) 

IntanpD ReEvVENUE—TRANSFER STAMP Durtes—Comrounpine—Questions, 
Mr. 8. Williamson ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) ee 

Tue Macistracy (Ing aNp)—SurersEsston—Question, Mr. Maurice Healy; : 
Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel 
King-Harman) 

Crimz and OvuTRAGE (Inetanp)—Tae Arrray near Ennis—TuE Late 
Heap CoystaBLeE WHELEHAN—Question, Mr. Maurice Healy; An- 
swer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel nme 
Harman) ‘ 

Urimxat Law anp Procepure (IreLAND) ‘Act, 1887—Boycorrine THE 
agg esas ome py, Mr. J. E. Ellis, Mr. J. E. Redmond, 

M‘Cartan ; Answers, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for 
Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) 

Irish Lanp Commission—Sus-ComMisstonERs (Wicktow)—Question, Mr. 
W. J. Corbet; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ire- 
land (Colonel King-Harman) 


Crime and OurracE (IRELAND)—ATTACK ON A ‘Onuron at CAsTLEcALDWELL 
—Questions, Mr. H. Campbell, Mr. Jordan ; Answers, The Parliamen- 
tary Under Secretary for Tr 


eland (Colonel King-Harman) a 
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Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) .. 
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Abraham (Limerick, W.); Answer, The Secretary of State for War 
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Mundella ; Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael 
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Sorrcrrorn—Question, Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answer, The Solicitor General 
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. Hanb Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
na (Mr. “Matthows) . 

Penesrons—Crvi. List or Grorce III. —Question, Mr. Hanbury; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 

Post Orrice—Saviyes Bank DePpaRTMENT—Question, Mr. Tuite ; Answer, 
The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) . 

Civin Servick Writers— Question, Mr. Gilhooly ; ; Answer, The Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 

Army (Orpnance Derartment)— Tae 9 2- INCH Guxs— Questions, Sir 
Bernhard Samuelson, Mr. Howard Vincent ; Answers, The Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Law anp Justice (IrELanp)—Dvurrvs Perry Szssrons—Question, Mr. 
Gilhooly ; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland 
(Colonel King-Harman) .. 

Burman (Upper)—Opium anp Liquor Licences — Question, Mr. Bryce; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 

Post Orrice (TstecrarH Dezrartment)—Crntrat TeLecraPH OrFice— 
Promotion---Question, Mr. M‘Cartan; Answer, The Postmaster Gene- 
ral (Mr. Raikes) 

Scorcn Banxrurroy Laws—Imprisonment ror Dest—Leorstation — 
Question, Dr. Cameron ; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald) 

Boarv or Nationat Epucation (Inetanp)—Srrorar Frrs—Question, Mr. 
Leahy; Answer, The Parliamentary Under nena for Ireland 
(Colonel King-Harman) 

InprAn Coyraciovs Diseases Act (Aor XIV. or 1868) ; ‘anv OanTor- 
ment Acts—Question, Mr. James Stuart; Answer, The Under Secre- 
tary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) . 

Cuarity CommissionERs—Mitton AspBas Scuoor, BLaNpForD, Dorset- 
sHIRE—Question, Mr. Portman ; Answer, The Vice President of the 
Council (Sir William Hart Dyke) 

** Members oF ParuiaMent’’—INDEX TO THE Rerurn—Question, Mr. 
Dixon- Hartland ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Stuart- Wortley) . 

Sucar Bountres—Tue InTERNATIONAL ConFrERrence—Question, Mr. Burt; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Baron Henry 
De Worms) 

Norn American Frisnenres—Tue Treaty—Questions, Mr. E. Robertson; 
Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson) 

Law and Justice—LIVERPOOL ‘Assizes—SuntTENces or Corporat Ponisu- 
ment BY Mr. Justice GranrHam — Questions, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. 
Powell Williams; Answers, The Attorney General (Sir ichard 
Webster) 

CriminaL Law (Iretanp)—JUvENILE Convicrs—Question, Mr. Herbert 
Gardner; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland 
(Colonel King- Harman) 

Epvcation DerarrmMent—TECHNICAL Epvcation—Question, Mr. Bartley ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Tirne Rent-Cuarcze Recovery—LexcistaTion — Question, Mr. Stanley 
we Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 

mith) ee se . ef 
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Tue Bovnpary Oommisstoners—Tue Report—Question, Mr. Herbert 
pore fe en The First Lord of the pice (Mr. W. H. 
mith) . ee 


Mr. R. T. a et Pier TO THE Pras MINISTER— 
Question, Mr. Labouchere ; sities The First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) , 


Business oF THE Hovsr — a Sir Walter B. Barttelot, Mr. 
Labouchere, Sir Bernhard Samuelson; Answers, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), The President of the Board of Trade 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) oe 


Crmiuxva Law anp ProcepurE Fiat “ieee 1887—ProsEcuTIons 
UNDER THE ActT—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy; press The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 


Tue Macistracy (IreLanp)—ReEsIpENT seitiantiaiaaatidals Mr. t. 
P. O’Connor, Mr. T. M. Healy; cates The Chief dete for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 


Her Masrsty’s Most Gracious oie Shas DEBATE ON THE Pe 
Personal Explanation, Mr. W. E. Gladstone o's oe 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— » —— 


Tae Appress in Answer To THE Queen’s Speeco—Rerort [ApJourNED 
Denate |— 


Order read, for Further Proceedings on Report of Address és 


Amendment proposed, 


After paragraph 11, to insert the words,—“ That this House humbly expresses to 
Her Majesty its regret that no reference is made in Your Majesty’s Most Gracious 
Speech to any measure for Ireland which shall deal with the arrears of excessive 
and unjust rents which have accumulated in many cases during the last two years of 
agricultural depression from the inability of tenants to pay them, and which shall 
= the wholesale eviction of tenants which is threatened in the district of 

ughrea and Woodford.”—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That those words be there inserted: ”—After long 

debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 186, Noes 261; 
Majorily 75.—(Div. List, No. 11.) 


Address agreed to :—To be presented by Privy Councillors. 


MOTIONS. 


—S— 


Suprry— 
Resolved, That this House will, To-morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Supply to be granted to Her Majesty,—( Mr. William 
Henry Smith) 


Ways anp Mrans— 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House will, To-morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider the Ways and Means for raising the Supply to be 
granted to Her Majesty,” —(Jf. Welliam Henry Smith) 


After short debate, Question put, and agred to. 
VOL. CCOXXII. [rumpszems.) [ f ] 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Pauper Lunatics’ Asylums (Ireland) (Officers’ Superannua- 
tion) Bill [Bill 135 }— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Johnston) .. 1349 


Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for 


Thursday next, 
MOTIONS. 
——9——— 
Pusitic Accounts— 
Select Committee nominaled :—List of the Committee “<a .. 1850 


East Inpra [Puromase anp Construction or Rariways ]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That To-morrow a Committee be appointed to consider of authorizing the 
Secretary of State in Council of India to raise money in the United Kingdom for the 
purchase of the Oudh and Rohilcund Railway, and for the construction, extension, 
and equipment of Railways in India through the agency of — — 
Recommendation signified),’’—(Sir John Gorst) 1350 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to, [1. 15. ] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 
Tue Royat Miurrary Cortece, SANDHURST, AND THE Royat MItiTary 
Acapemy, Wootwich—REcOMMENDATIONS OF THE Boarp or VIsIToRS 
—Question, The Earl of Strafford ; sap The Under eee of 


State for War (Lord Harris) . 1851 
Pharmacy Acts Amendment Bill (No. 13)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2s,”—( Zhe Lari of Milltown) »» 1352 


Motion agreed to: —Bill read 2* accordingly. 


Truro Cathedral Fabric and Services Bill [u.1.J]— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. = ee 18538 
[ 4.45. ] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o— 


Crmunat Law anp Procmpure (Irenanp) Act, 1887—Tariat or Rev. 
J. M‘Fappen, P.P.—Questions, Mr. Blane; Answers, The Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) -» 1853 
Post Orrick anp Intanp Revenve — Sramps For OneEques, &co. — 
Question, Mr. ei Gedge; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. 
Raikes) . .. 1853 
Pusiic Recorp Conte or InK IN Ta seenmmeian-<theilion Mr. 
Bradlaugh ; Answer, The Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) .. 1354 
Lunatic Asytums (IreLtanp)—Cork District Lunatic Asytum — Ap- 
POINTMENT OF Rev. Mr. Kerr—Queastion, Dr. Tanner; Answer, The 
Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) 1355 
Poor Law (Irgetanp)—Macroom Unton—Prorestant Inmates—Questions, 
Dr. Tanner; Auswers, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland 
(Colonel King- Harman) .. + = «. 1355 
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Intsh Lanp Commisston—Svus-Commisston (Co. Donzcat)— Union oF 
Srranortar—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, The Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) 

Purcase or Lanp (Iretanp) Act, 1885 — Arrears or INSTALMENTS OF 
tHe Purcuase Money—Question, Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

Lanp Law (Irgtanp) Acr, 1887—RETuRNs OF THE Juprotar Ruwrs— 
Question, Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answer, The Peers Under Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) . 

Tue Parxs (Merrororis)—Trees 1n Sr. Janae’ 8 Panx—Questions, Sir 
John Lubbock, Dr. Farquharson ; Answers, The First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Plunket) is ° 

CoLon1zaTION —CoLoNIAL Chithinatsinitih-Chaaiahiaas. Mr. Rankin; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Baron Henry De 
Worms) 

InpustriAL Scuoots Act, 1076. Anciitaiiiiiare — Wicsiaiavenet— Curation, Mr. 
Rankin ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Matthews) oe 


Arms (IRELAND) Aor Rarveii, or Gun Lilia Nits, Ww. Correr— 
Question, Mr. Gilhooly ; Answer, The Parliamentary Under mgr: 
for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) ; 

Post Orrice (IrEtanp)—Tue Sortine Orrice, Divatin—-Guéetione, Mr. T. 
M. Healy ; Answers, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) ‘ 

Crrmunat Law anp Procepure (Ireranp) Act, 1887—Tne Maaisrracy 
—Rervsat or Batr—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answers, The 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 

Tne Macistracy (Iretanp)—Mr. Cectt Rocnz, R.M. —Amanilinn, Mr. T. 
M. Healy ; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 

Law anv Justice (IRELAND)—‘“‘ Btunt v. Byrne’’—Prison Crorainc— 
Questions, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Edward Harring- 
ton; Answers, The Parliamentary Under Psp ed for Ireland 
(Colonel King-Harmdn) 

Post Orrice—Mait Conrracts—Svupsipies To - Seman Ooneramrts- Quse- 
tion, Mr. Henniker Heaton; Answer, The Postmaster General sara 
Raikes) oe 

Post Orrice—AvusTRALIAN Mar. Costrnscre—Parviisors To Foustox 
STeEamMERs—Questions, Mr. Henniker Heaton; Answers, The Post- 
master General (Mr. Raikes) 

Post Orrice (InELAND)—Satarres—DeLay IN ij Parwans—Gedetion, Mr. 
Tuite ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) . 


Apmrratty — Coastavarp Sratron on Bere Sennen Crneationn, Mr. 
Gilhooly ; Answers, The First Lord of the ww (Lord George 
Hamilton) 

ComMiITTEE on Pusiic ooo, SEssion 1887—Question, “Mr. E. Robert- 
son; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 

Avumssas—~Ils. F. W. SurrH, A Lower Diviston CLerK—Questions, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, The First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Lord George Hawilton), The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) .. 

PARLIAMENTARY ELzotions — WINCHESTER Btasaens — Gutien Mr. 
Moss, Mr, J. O’Connor, Mr. T. P. O’Connor ; Answers, The Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) ; : 

Intanp NaviGaTION AND DRaInaGE (Inecanp)—T'ne River Barrow— 
Question, Mr. Leahy ; Auswer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary 
for Ireland (Colonel King- Harman) oe ee 
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Tue Macistracy (InEtAND)—Kanturk Petry Sxsstons Cournt—Question, 
Dr. Tanner; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 

Sratze-Aipep Emicration (IreLtanp)—Cuarcres acainst Mr. Stonsy— 
Questions, Mr. Deasy, Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answers, The Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King- Harman), The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) . 

Cuarity Commisston—Curist’s Hospitat—Question, Mr. ‘Flees: ie 
swer, The Vice President of the Council ‘Sir William Hart Dyke) oe 

4Mamy (AvuxruiArY Forces)—5ru LANCASHIRE ARTILLERY VoLUNTEERS— 
Question, Mr. Hanbury; Answer, The eeany of State for War 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) ee 

Law AND JvstIcE (Iantanp)—Bawret Parry Sase1one—Question, Mr. 
Gilhooly ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) . 

Post Orrice—Dismissan or Samuet Harvey, Aa Letrer Carrier — 
Question, Mr. Lawson ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 


Matra—OonstitutionaL Onances—Question, Mr. Osborne Morgan; An- 
swer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Baron Henry De 
Worms) +e oe 

Crorrers’ Comnseqsen—~Jerampen —Question, Sir George Teovelyen ; Aw 
swer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) , 

Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1887 — Tenants or THE Lorp Lirvrenantr— 
Question, Mr. M‘Cartan ; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary 
for Ireland (Colonel King- -Harman) ‘ 

Army Conrracts—Suprty oF LEATHER—Questions, Mr. Arthur 0’ Connor 
Mr. Lafone; Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Stanhope) 

Army— CHaPLarns’ " DEPaRTMENT—Question, Mr. Arthur O'Connor ; An- 
swer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Crmunat Law anp Procepure (IrEtanp) Act, 1887—Svtrivan, THE 
Kerry Bracksmira—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answer, The Par- 
liamentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) .. 

Crvit Szervics Commission—SusPension or WriTers—Question, Mr. Gent- 
Davis ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jaekson) 

Crime anp Ovurrace (InELaAND)—Arrack on A Be trast Funerat Pro- 
cession — Questions, Mr. M‘Cartan; Answers, The Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King- Harman) . 

Business or THE Hovse—Questions, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answers, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) es 9s 


MOTIONS, 


Busrness or THE Hovse—ResoivTion— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Consideration of the proposed Rules of Procedure have precedence 
of all Orders of the Day and Notices of Motion on every day on which the con- 
sideration of those Rules may be set down by the Government,” —( Mr. William Hen y 
Smith) 

After short debate, Aueadméat proposed, in line 3, after the word 

“day,” to insert the words “ except Wednesdays,” —( ir. Bradlaugh.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words be there inserted: ”’—After 

further short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 150, 
Noes 247; Majority 97. 
Division ist, Ayes and Noes né > at 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
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Business or ‘tHe Hovsz (Rutes or Procenure)—I. Sittines or mE 
Hovse—Resotvurion [First Nieut]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That, unless the House otherwise order, the House shall meet every Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, at Three of the clock, and shall, unless previously 
adjourned, sit till One of the clock a.m., when the Speaker shall adjourn the House 
without Question put, unless a Bill originating in Committee of Ways and Means, or 
unless proceedings made in pursuance of any Act of Parliament or Standing Order, or 
per na exempted from the operation of this Standing Order, be then under con- 
sideration : 

That at Eight of the clock the Speaker or Chairman, as the case may be, shall suspend 
the sitting iy Segre the Ubair until Nine of the clock. If, after the resumption of 
business, at Nine of the clock, and before a quarter-past Nine, notice be taken that 
40 Members are not present, the Speaker or Chairman shall, unless 40 Members are 
sooner present, suspend the sitting until a quarter-past Nine, when he shall count the 
House or Committee. 

That at half-an-hour after midnight on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
except as uforesaid, and at half-past Five of the clock on Wednesdays, the proceedings 
on any business then under consideration shall be interrupted ; and, if the House be 
in Committee, the Chairman shall leave the Chair, and make his report to the 
House ; and if a Motion has been proposed for the Adjournment of the House, or of 
the Debate, or in Committee That the Chairman do report Progress, or do leave the 
Chair, every such dilatory Motion shall lapse without Question put ; and the business 
then under consideration, and any business subsequently appointed, shall be appointed 
for the next day on which the House shall sit, unless the Speaker ascertains by the 
preponderance of voices that a Majority of the House desires that such business should 
be deferred until a later day : 

Provided always, That on the interruption of business the Closure may be moved, and if 
moved, or if proceedings under the Closure Rule be then in progress, the Speaker or 
Chairman shall not leave the Chair, until the Questions consequent thereon, as pro- 
vided in the Rule ‘ Closure of Debate,’ have been decided : 

That after the business under consideration at half-past Twelve, and half-past Five re- 
spectively, has been fre po. of, no Opposed Business shall be taken; and the Orders 
of the Day not disp of at the close of the Sitting shall stand for the next day on 
which the House shall sit : 

That a Motion may be made by a Minister of the Crown at the commencement of Public 
Business, to be decided without Amendment or Debate, to the following effect : 

‘That the proceedings on any specified Business if under discussion at half-past 
Twelve this night, be not interrupted under the Standing Order ‘ Sittings of the 
House :’ 

Provided always, That after any Business exempted from the operation of this Resolu- 
tion is disposed of, the remaining Business of the Sitting shall be dealt with according 
to the provisions applicable to business taken after half-past Twelve o’clock,’’—(Mr. 
William Henry Smith) ae ees: ee «+» 1400 

After debate, Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, after the words ‘‘ otherwise order,” to insert the words “‘ the Standing Orders 
relating to Wednesday Sittings shall no longer apply to the Sittings on Wednesday, 
but shall apply to the Sittings on Friday, and the Standing Orders relating to Fridays 
shall no longer apply to the Sittings on Friday, but shall apply to the Sittings on 


Wednesday, and,’—( Mr. Labouchere) ee oe +» 1428 
Question proposed, ‘That those words be there inserted : ’—After 
further short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 105, 
Noes 167; Majority 62. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes e os .. 1482 
Amendment proposed, in line 2, after the word “‘ at,” to insert the words 
** half-past,”—( Ir. Labouchere) - as .. 1435 


Question proposed, “That the words ‘ half-past’ be there inserted : ’’— 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 100, Noes 
214; Majority 114.—(Div. List, No. 14.) 

Amendment proposed, in line 34, to leave out the words ‘‘ One of the 
clock a.m.,” and to insert the words “‘half-past Eleven of the clock 
p-m.,”—(Mr. Broadhurst) .. an oe ~. 1444 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 
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Business or THE House (Ruxes or Procepure)—continued. 


Amendment proposed, to omit from the proposed New Rule lines 8 to 13 
inclusive,—(J/r. Witliam Henry Smith) 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed new Rule,” put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, in Rule I, line 14, to omit the words “ half-an- 
hour after,”—( Mr. William Henry Smith) am 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Rule,” put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 16, to leave out from the word “ interrupted,” to the word “ day,’ in line 25, 
inclusive, in order to insert the words “and the Question then under consideration 
shall be put, unless at the times before mentioned a Motion shall be made ‘ That the 
Debate be now adjourned,’ which Motion shall be decided without Amendment or 
Debate. If such Motion be resolved in the affirmative, the Business under considera- 
tion shall stand adjourned until the next day on which the House shall sit. If the 
Motion be resolved in the negative, the Question under consideration shall be put 
forthwith,” —(¥r. Donald Crawford) oe ee : 

Question, 

*« That the words, ‘and, if the House be in Committee, the Chairman shall leave the 
Chair, and make his Report to the House ; and if a Motion has been proposed for the 
Adjournment of the House, or of the Debate, or in Committee, That the Chairman 
do report Progress, or do leave,the Chair, that every such dilatory Motion shall lapse 
witbout Question put ; and the Business then under consideration, and any Business 
subsequently appointed, shall be appointed for the next day on which the House 
shall sit,’ stand part of the Question.” 


After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in line 23, to leave out from the word “sit” to 
the word ‘‘ day,” in line 25, inclusive,—( Mr. Francis Powell) ‘a 


Question proposed, ‘** That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ””—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in line 29, after the word ‘‘ thereon,”’ to insert the 
words ‘‘ and on any further Motion,”—( Mr. Leonard Courtney) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ”’—Question 
put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in line 31, to leave out the words ‘ half-past,”— 
(Mr. Wilham Henry Smith). ‘ ee 


Question proposed, “ That the words ‘ half- past? stand part of the Ques- 
tion : ’—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Amendment proposed, in line 35, to leave out the words ‘‘ by a Minister 
of the Crown,” —( Hr. Buchanan) éé oe 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘ by a Minister of the Crown’ ind 
part of the Question : ’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, line 38, leave out “ half-pas Fins William 
Henry Smith) : 

Question proposed, ‘ That the weeds proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Rule: ”—After short debate, Question. put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words —‘‘ That whenever the House is in 
Committee at half-past Twelve of the clock a.m. the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means may, at the request of Mr, Speaker, take the Chair as Deputy 
Space, for the purpose of concluding the Business of the ne (Mr. Howorth) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added : ’’—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Busrness or tHE House (Ruies or Procepure)—continued. 

Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words—* That the Chairman of Ways and 
Means do take the Chair as Dep poly Syoete ween seanaeen oe te & By Mr. Speaker 
without any formal communication to the House. And that Mr. Speaker do nominate, 
at the commencement of every Session, a panel of not more than five Members to act 
as temporary Chairmen of — when requested by the —— of Ways and 
Means,”’—(Mr. Labouchere) ee 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That eis words be there add After short 

debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words—“‘ That if, during the first quarter of 
an hour after the Speaker or Chairman has returned to the ir, notice be taken 
that 40 Members are not present, the Speaker or Chairman shall, unless 40 Members 
are sooner present, suspend the Sitting until the termination of the said quarter of 
an hour, ~ie he pom count the House or the Committee,””—( Mr. Labouchere) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added : ”—After short 

debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


East Inpia [Porcwase anp Construction oF Rattways |— 
Resolutions considered in Committee 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next. 
(12.50. ] 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 


Invi (Orviz Service Commisston)—Tue Rerort—Question, The Earl of 
Kimberley ; Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Viscount Cross) 


Law of Distress Amendment Bill (No. 4)— 
House in Committee (according to order) ss 
Amendments made ; Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 23.) 


Arnica (Sourn)—Tue Detacoa Bay Rattway—Question, Observations, 
The Earl of Rosebery; Reply, The cnaniany to the Board of Trade 


(The Earl of Onslow) 
[5. 15. 7} 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 
QUESTIONS. 


Quren’s Sprzrcp—Her Masesty’s Answer To THE AppREss reported 
MerrorouitaN Boarp or Worxks—Her Maszesty’s Answer To THE AD- 
DREss reported 
Pusric Heattra—lInrectiovus D1szases—Comrutsory NorrricaTion—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Howard Vincent; Answer, The President of the Local 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


1 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvm Services (SurrLeEMENTARY 
Estimates, 1887-8)— 


(In the Committee.) 


Crass I.—Pvusiic Works ann Buixpines. 
(1.) pA ,000, Supplementary, Public Buildings, Ireland.—After debate, Vote 
2) ) £12,000, Supplementary, Science and Art Buildings (Dublin). ‘—After debate, 
Vote agreed to : 
VOL. CCOXXIT. (xm sunrEs.). Cg] 
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Surrry—Crvi Services, &c.—Com 
(3-) £1,100, Supplementary, Lighthouses — —After short debate, Vote 


agreed to oe ee ‘ * * 


44 és. a 








Crass I].—Sanarnres AnD Expenses or Crviz DEPARTMENTS. 


(4.) £1, Supplementary, Bankruptcy aati eal of the Board of Trade.—After 


short deba te, Vote agreed to =. 
(s.) £481, Vag encen Colonial Office. 


(6.) £2, ry upplementary, we Commission. — After short debate, Vote 

agreed 

(7.) £7100, Supplementary, Mint, "including Coinage. —After short debate, Vote 

agreed *f ef ** ef 
Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 

(8.) £38,073, Supplementary, County Courts.—After debate, Vote agreed to ee 

(9.) £7,300, Su Caste. Police—Counties and Boroughs, Great Britain.—After 


short deba ite, ote agreed to 
(10,) £1,963, Supplementary, Courts of Law and Tustice, Scotland. — After short 


debate, Vote agreed to ee 

(11.) £100, Supplementary, Police—Counties and Burghs, Scotland. 

(12.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ T'hat a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £6,550, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1888, for the 
Salaries, Allowances, and Expenses of various County Court Officers, and of —_— 


trates in Ireland, and of the Revising Barristers ”’ 
After debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 195 ; Noes 124; 


Majority 71.—(Div. List, No. 15.) 


Crass 1V.—Epvcation, Scrence, anp ART. 
(13.) £676, Supplementary, National Gallery.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 
It being Midnight, the Chairman left the Chair to make his Report 


to the House. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit upon Wednesday. 


East Inp1A [Purcuasz anp Construction or Raitways }|—Resolutions 
[February 24] reported  .. - oe 

Resolution 1 read a first and second time, ind agreed to. 

Resolution 2 read a first time :—Moved, ‘That this House doth agree 
with the said Resolution,”—(Sir John Gorst: )—After short debute, 
Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolution 3 read a first and second time, and agreed to :—Bill ordered 
(Sir John Gorst, Mr. Jackson: )—presented, and read the first time 
[ Bill 143. ] 


MOTIONS. 


os 


Sunpay Crosine Acts (IrgtaAnD)—Morron ror a Sxtecr CommitreEx— 
Moved, ‘‘ That a Committee be ye to inquire into the operation of the Sunday 
Closing Acts (Ireland),”—(Mr. A. J. Balfour) oe oe 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Companies’ Acts Consolidation and Amendment Bil] — Considered in Committee :— 
Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. James Maclean, Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Mowbray, Mr. Lees); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 144] ee . ee . 

Employers’ Liability for Injuries to Workmen Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. a General, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. renee presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 145] . ee ’ * ee 
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Metalliferous Mines Bill—Ordered (Mr. Cunninghame Graham, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. 
Bradlaugh, Mr. Stanhope, Mr. Angus Sutherland, Mr. Arthur O'Connor, Mr. Burt) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 146] .. oe oe ; 

Land Law (Ireland) Act (1887) Amendment (Arrears of Rent) Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Lea, Mr. Finlay, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Hob‘ouse, Mr. 
Sinclair) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 147] ee os 

Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Extracts Bill—Ordered (Mr. Caldwell, Sir Archibald Orr 
Ewing, Sir Archibald Campbell, Mr. Edmund Robertson, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. 
Anstruther, Mr. Cunningham; Graham) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 148] 


ApDJoURNMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn; ” after short debate, Question 


put, and agreed to. 
[12.15.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 


New Preer— 
The Right Honourable Sir Henry Thurstan Holland, Baronet, G.C.M.G., 
created Baron Kuutsford of Knutsford in the County Palatine of 
Chester 


County Courts Consolidation Bill (No. 5)— 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) . 1596 
Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly. 

Mortmain and Charitable Uses Bill (No. 16)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(The Lord Chancellor) . 1597 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly. 


Sweatina System—Morrion ror A Setzecr ComMITrEE— 


Moved, “That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the sweating system at 
the east end of London, and to report thereon to the House; and that the witnesses 


before the said Select Committee be examined on oath,’’—( Zhe Earl of Dunraven) .. 

After short debate, Motion agreed to. 

Liability of Trustees Bill [u.u.]—Presented (The Lord Herschel); read 1* (No. 24) 
[6.30.] 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—_—-9—— 

Grand Junclion Water Bill (by Order) — 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( If. Dodds) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the ead of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—( Jr. 
Dizon-Hartiland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After debate, Question lenge House divided; Ayes 104, Noes 
188; Majority 84.—(Div. List, No. 16.) 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to:—Second Reading put off 
for six months. 
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De Cobain; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 
Truck Act, 1887—PAYMENT OF Wacrs—(Question, Mr. Rankin; Answer, 
The Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) 
InTeRNaTIONAL Sucar Bounties CoNFERENcE—Tue Banauer AT THE 
Forzicn Orrice—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, The First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ve ro 
Serect Coumirrer on Army anp Navy Remnaatss — RE-APPOINTMENT — 
Question, Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury 
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John Simon; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) de os os 
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Question, Mr. Tatton Egerton ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 
Crrmat Law anp Procepure (IRELAND) Aor, 1887 (iuramommanr ¢ OF 
A Memser)—Letter received by Mr. Speaker +e ; 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Bustness oF THE Hovse (Rutes or Procepure)—II. Crosure or Departs 
—Resotvution [Apsournep Desare] [Szconp Nient]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That Questions for the Closure of Debate under Standing Order XIVa. shall 
be decided in the affirmative, if, when a Division be taken, it ae by the numbers 
declared from the Chair that not less than One Hundred Members voted in the Ma- 
jority in support of the Motion.’”’”—(Mr. W. H. Smith) - a 

Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question to add the words “‘ Provided always that should the Question 
for the Closure of Debate be decided in the negative, no similar Motion shall be 
made on the same —— until after the time of two hours has a ae 
Dillwyn) 

Question proposed, “ That those words be there added : "After short 

debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question again proposed . 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 256, Noes 134; 
Majority 122. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes ‘ : 
Resolved, That Questions for the Closure of Debate able Standing Order XIVa. shall 
be decided in the affirmative, if, when a Division be taken, it appears by the numbers 
declared from the Chair that not less than One Hundred Members voted in the Ma- 
jority in support of the Motion. 


TII.—Disorperty Conpvcr. 


Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. ees or the Chairman do order Members whose conduct is grossly 
disorderly to withdraw immediately from the House during the remainder of that 
day’s Sitting ; and that th t-at-Arms do act on such orders as he may receive 
from the Chair, in pursuance of this Resolution. But if, on any occasion, Mr. Speaker 
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Business or rue Hovss (Ruxzes or Procepure)—continued. 
or the Chairman deems that his powers under this Standing Order are inadequate, he 
may name such Member or Mem in pursuance of the Standing Order (Order in 
Debate), or he may call upon the House to adjudge upon the conduct.of such Member 
or Members. 

“ Provided always, That Members who are ordered to withdraw under this Standing 
Order, or who are suspended from the Service of the House under the Standing Order 
(Order in Debate), shall forthwith withdraw from the precincts of the House, subject, 
however, in the case of such suspended Members, to the proviso in that Standing Order 
regarding their service on Private Bill Committees,”’—(Mr. W. H. Smith) oo 

After debate, Amendment proposed, in line 8, to leave out from the words 

‘Order in Debate ” to the end of the Question,—( Sir Lyon Playfair) 


After further short debate, Question put, 

“That the words ‘ or he may call upon the House to adjudge upon the conduct of such 
Member or Members, provided always, That Members who are ordered to withdraw 
under this Standing Order, or who are suspended from the Service of the House under 
the Standing Order (Order in Debate) shall’ stand part of the Question.’’ 

The House divided; Ayes 135, Noes 85; Majority 50.— (Div. List, 

No. 18.) 

Amendment proposed, in line 12, after the word “shall,” to insert the 
words “if Mr. Speaker or the Chairman so direct,”—( Mr. Whitbread) 
Question —— ‘‘That those words be there inserted: ” — After 
short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 89, Noes 117; 

Majority 28.—(Div. List, No. 19.) 

Amendment proposed, 

In line 13, to leave out from the word ‘‘ House " to the end of the Question, in order to 
add the words “and shall, ipso facto, be exempted for the same period from service 
on Committees,”—(Sir Henry Tyler) ee ee 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand of 

the Question : ’”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 134, Noes 74; Ma- 

jority 60. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes oe ee oe 


IV.—IRRELEVANCE oR REPETITION. 


Moved, “ That Mr, Speaker or the Chairman, after having called the attention of the 
House or of the Committee to the conduct of a Member who persists in irrelevance or 
tedious repetition either of his own arguments, or of the arguments used by other 
Members in Debate, may direct him 05 diestadions his speech,’”’—(Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, to leave out from the word ‘‘ That,’’ to the end of the Question, ir order to add 
the words “if it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman of Committees, that a 
Member is addressing the House with continued irrelevance, or tedious repetition, or 
that he is unduly and unnecessarily prolonging Debate and arresting the Progress of 
Public Business, Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman of Committees, may so inform the 
House or the Committee. 

‘“‘ Thereupon any Member, rising in his place, may claim to move, That the Member in 


eye of the House be no longer R 

** Such Motion shall be put forthwith without Amendment or Debate, unless the Mem- 
ber in possession of the House elects to discontinue his speech, in which case he may 
so inform the Speaker, or Chairman of Committees, and the Question shall not 


be put. 

“A Member who is put to silence under this Rule by order of the House or the Com- 
mittee is thereby gogo, on the first oocasion, from taking part in any Debate 
a the remainder of that Sitting ; on the second occasion during a week; and on 
the third, or any subsequent occasion, during a month from the time when such 
order of the House, or of the Committee, has been made,”—(Mr. Chaplin) oe 

Question proposed, 

“ That the words ‘ That Mr. Speaker or the Chairman, after having called the attention 
of the House or of the Committee to the conduct of a Member who persists in 
irrelevance or tedious repetition,’ stand part of the Question.” 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
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Bustness or THE House (Rutes or Procepure)—continued. 
Amendment proposed, in line 3, to leave out the word “ either,”—(Jfr. 
Bradlaugh) .. - oy ot 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘either’ stand part of the Question 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 170, 
Noes 94; Majority 76.—(Div. List, No. 21.) 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


V.—Mortons ror ApsournMENT InN ABUSE OF THE 
Rvizs or THE Hovse. 

Moved, “‘ That, if Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman of a Committee of the Whole House, 
shall be of opinion that a Motion for the Adjournment of a Debate, or of the House, 
during any Debate, or that the Chairman do report Progress, or do leave the Chair, is 
an abuse of the Rules of the House, he may forthwith put the Question thereupon 
from the Chair, or he may decline to propose the Question thereupon to the House,” — 
(Mr, W. H, Smith) ee . 

Amendment proposed, in line 6, to leave out from the word ‘‘Chair” to 

the end of the Question,—( Mr. Henry H. Kowler) os ee 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question :’’— After short debate, Question put :—The House 
divided ; Ayes 214, Noes 112; Majority 102.—(Div. List, No. 22.) 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


VI.—GovernmMEntT Bustness. 


Moved, “That, on days on which Government business has priority, the Government 
may arrange such Government business, whether Orders of the Day or Notices of 
Motions, in such order as they may think fit,”—(Mr. W. H. Smith) . 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


VII.—CommMitreEs oF THE ‘WuHoLE Howse. 


Moved, ‘‘ That whenever an Order of the Day is read for the House to resolve itself into 
Committee (not being a Committee to consider a Message from the Crown, or the 
Committee of Supply, or of Ways and Means), Mr. Speaker shall leave the Chair 
without putting any Question, and the House shall thereupon resolve itself into such 
Committee, unless Notice of an Instruction thereto has been given, when such In- 
struction shall be first disposed of,’"’"—({ Mr. W. H. Smith) ow : 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


VILI.—AMENDMENTS ON REPorT. 


Resolved, That upon the Report stage of any Bill no Amendment may be proposed 
which could not have been proposed in Committee without an Instruction from the 


House,—-(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 
IX.—Drvisrons. 


Moved, “‘ That Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman, may, at his discretion, take the Vote of 
the House or Committee, by calling upon the Members who support, and who chal- 
lenge his decision, successively to rise in their places ; and he shall thereupon, as 
he thinks fit, either declare the determination of the House or Committee, or name 
Tellers for a Division,’”—(Mr. W. H. Smith) ee ve és 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 4, after the word “‘ and,” to omit the words “he shall thereupon, as he thinks 
fit, either,” and insert the words “if the minority be less than 40 he shall at his 
discretion,’—(Mr. H. H. Fowler) .. ee oe oe 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question : »—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” tothe end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it be in the discretion of Mr. Speaker or the Chairman to take the Vote of 
the House in the following manner :—He shall, on his decision being chall 
forthwith order the doors to be closed, whereupon he shall call upon the Mem 
who support or who challenge bis decision successively to rise in their places, and 
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Busrvess or THE House (Rutes or Procepurr)—continued. 
he shall proceed to count them one by one in an audible voice. At the conclusion of 
such count he shall declare the determination of the House or Committee. Provided 
always, that on any Member declaring himself doubtful of the accuracy of such 
count, and calling fora Division, Mr. Speaker or the Chairman shall name Tellers 
for a Division,’"—(Mr. T. P. Gili) .. es $< ‘ 

Question proposed, 

‘* That the words ‘Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman may, at his discretion, take the Vote of 
the House or Committee by calling upon the Members who support, and who challenge 
his decision, successively to rise in their places ; and,’ stand part of the Question.” 

After shert debate, Jfoved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. 

Bradlaugh :;—Question put, and agrecd to:—Debate adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—o— 


Speeches in Parliament Bill — Ordered (Mr. Atkinson, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. 
Maclure, Mr. Howard Vincent) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 149] es 


Parliamentary Elections (Seamen’s Votes) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Atkinson, Sir 
George Baden- Powell, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Brookfield, Marquess of Carmarthen, 
Sir James Corry, Sir Donald Currie, Colonel Duncan, Mr. Donkin, Sir Robert Fowler, 
Mr. Grotrian, Mr. Gourley, Mr. Heneage, Mr. King, Sir Charles Palmer, Sir John 
Puleston, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Thomas Sutherland, Mr. Whitley, Sir Samuel Wilson, 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 150] ‘ 


Intestates Estates Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ambrose); presented, and read the first time 
[ Bill 151) ee se ee ef ** 
[ 12.0. } 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 29. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


-—o— 


Business or THE Hovse (Rutzs or Procepure) — IX. Divisions — 
Resotution [Apsournep Desate} [Tutrp Nicur]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment to Question 
[28th February : ]}— Question again proposed, 

“* That the words ‘ Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman, may, at his discretion, take the Vote 
of the House or Committee by calling upon the Members who support, and who 
challenge his decision, successively to rise in their places; and,’ stand part of the 
Question.” 

Debate resumed .. oe oe ee ee 

After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in line 1, after the word ‘“‘may,’”’ to insert the 
words “after the lapse of two minutes as indicated by the sand-glass,” 
—(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) .. Me - 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there added,” put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, 

Tn line 1, to omit the words “at his discretion,” in order to insert the words “if he 
shall be of opinion that a Division is called for dilatory or obstructive purposes,”— 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) .. ae ee os ° 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to bo left out stand part of 
the proposed Rule: ”—/ mendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
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Bustnzss or THE Hovss (RuiEs or Procepure)—continued. 
Amendment proposed, 
In line 1, to leave out the words “ at his discretion,” in order to insert “* if in his opi- 
nion the Division is frivolously or vexatiously claimed,’’—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) ‘es 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘at his discretion’ stand part of the 
Question : ”’—After short debate, Question put, and negatived :—Words 
inserted. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Main Question, to add the words “‘ And, in case there is no Division, 
the Speaker or Chairman shall declare to the House, or the Committee, the number of 
the Minority who had challenged his decision, and their names shall be thereupon 
taken down in the House, and printed with the lists of Divisions,’—(Mr. W. 
Smith) os ae ee ee 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added : ”” — After short 

debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, proposed a oa es 


After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 236, 
Noes 93; Majority 143. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes ot es 


X.—Avppress in ANSWER TO THE QuEEN’s SPEECH. 

Moved, “ That the stages of Committee and Report on the Address to Her Majesty 
to convey the thanks of the House for Her Majesty's Most Gracious Speech to both 
Houses of Parliament, at the opening of the Session, be discontinued,”—(Mr. W. H. 
Smith) ee * oe * * 

Amendment proposed, 

In. line 1, to leave.out from the word ‘‘That” to the end of the Question, in order to 
add the words “the Address to Her Majesty be restricted to a Motion conveying the 
thanks of the House for Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech, and promising the 
careful attention of the House to the subjects which Her Majesty has recommended 
to their consideration, and such Motion shall be put without Amendment not later 
than the third day of the Debate thereon, unless the House shall otherwise order,”’ 
—(Mr. Heneage) .. ee oe ee ee 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question: ’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


XI.—Pusuic Bitts. 


Moved, ‘‘ That after Whitsuntide, Public Bills other than Government Bills be arranged 
on the Order Bédk so as to give priority to the Bills most advanced, and that Lords 
Amendments to Publie Bills appointed to be considered, be placed first, to be followed 
by Third Readings, Considerations of Report, Bills in Progress in Committee, Bills 
appointed for Committee, and Second Readings,’—( Mr. W. H. Smith) «e 

Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, after the word “ That,” to insert the words “all Public Bills (other than 
Government Bills) introduced on or before the first Monday of the Session shall be 
set down in the Order Book for Second Reading in a list to be called ‘ The Second 
Reading List for Wednesdays up to Whitsuntide,’ in an order to be determined by 
the number of signatures which shall have been subscribed to each such Bill at the 
close of the Sitting on the following Tuesday, each Member being entitled to sub- 
scribe his own name to three such Bills and no more; those Bills which have received 
most — being placed first, and the priority in the case of Bills which have 
received an equal number of signatures, being determined by lot, in a manner to 
be prescribed by Mr. Speaker ; and that,’—(Mr. Bryce) on oe 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted : ’—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to, 


XII.—Birts Retative to Reiicion anp TRAvDE. 


Resolved, That the Standing Order of the 9th and 30th of April 1772 concerning Bills 
relating to Religion and ‘Trade be repealed.— (Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


VOL. OCOXXII. [rump senms.] [ 4 ] 
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Business or THE Houses (RuxEs or Procepure)—continued. 


XIIT.—Sranpine ComMItTzEs. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Resolutions of the House of the 1st December 1882 relating to the 
Constitution and Proceedings of Standing Committees for the Consideration of Bills 
relating to Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure, and to Trade, 
Shipping, and Manufactures be revived. 

“Provided always, That the Committees shall consist of not more than Sixty nor less 
than Forty Members, subject to the power of addition to the said Committees by the 
Committee of Selection, as provided by the said Resolutions,’—( Mr. W. H. Smith). . 

Amendment proposed, after the word “Shipping,” to insert the word 

** Agriculture,” —( Mr. Heneage) “s = 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Agriculture ’ be there inserted :””"— 

After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question again proposed - os 


After short debate, it being half-an-hour after Five of the clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned :—Debate to be resumed upon Tuesday next. 


MOTIONS. 


a 


Fishing in Rivers Bill—Ordered (Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Arnold Morley, Mr. Coleridge) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 152] ee oe ° 


Nonconformist Marriages (Attendance of Registrars) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Atkinson, Captain Colomb, Sir John Simon, Mr. Grotrian, Sir Richard Temple, Mr. 
Gourley, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. William Abraham (Glamorgan), Mr. Thomas, Mr. Kelly, 
Mr. Ambrose, Mr. Aird, Mr. J. M. Maclean, Mr. Howard Vincent, Mr. Sinclair) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 153] oe ee : 


Factory and Workshops Act (1878) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir [George 
Trevelyan, Mr. Campbeil-Bannerman, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baird) ; presented, ax.d read 
the first time [Bill 154] oe ee ee oe 


Town Hotpincs— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee os A 
[ 5.40. ] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 1. 


Railway and Canal Traffic Bill (No. 12)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,"—(Zhe Lord Stanley of Preston) 


Amendment moved, 


To leave out all the words after (‘‘ That"’) for the P nae. ys of inserting (“no general 
measure dealing with railway traffic can be considered satisfactory which does not 
prohibit preferential rates in favour of foreign imports,’—({ The Earl of Jersey) oe 

After debate, on Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 

art of the Motion?”’—Their Lordships divided; Contents 72, Not- 
ontents 45 ; Majority 27. 
Division List, Contents and Not-Contents oe ee 


Resolved in the affirmative. 


Original Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Friday the 9th instant, 
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VivisEction—Morion ror ParErs— 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for o dence 
between Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Home Department and the Anti- 
Vivisection Society in reference to two recent cases in which the law relating to vivi- 
section appears to have been contravened,’’—(Zhe Viscount Sidmouth) ee 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Artizans’ anpD Lasovurers’ Dwetitincs—Morion ror Aa Return (The 
Viscount Cross) ee ee es 


After short debate, Motion aineal to. 
[6.30] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 1. 
QUESTIONS. 


_—S 


Locat AND ImprRtat Frnance—InomeEnce or Impertat Taxation—Ques- 
tion, Sir Richard Paget ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) ‘ ee 

Post Orrice, Dustin (Tuteenarn Deranrrenr)—Mrss M. A. Goucn— 
Question, Mr. P. O’Brien; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. 
Raikes) es ° o- - 

Tue ANTHROPOMETRICAL Seneen-Cnetien Mr. Salt; Answer, The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) oe 

Post Orrice—AnGiLo-AvsTRALIAN Mart Contracr—Question, Mr. Henniker 
Heaton; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

British Guiana— EcorzstasticaL Arrarrs—Question, Mr. OCressley; An- 
swer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies ies Henry De 
Worms) oe oe 

Tae Eccrestastica Comnmrestomnas AND THE PADDINGTON rn nverass—Sazz 
or Lanp—Question, Mr. Aird; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson. . 

Law AND JUSTICE (Scoraxp)—Cass or Jonn Avtp, A BayxrupT—Ques- 
tions, Dr. Cameron; Answers, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald) 

Crmmat Law anp Paoeapuns (IRELAND) Ace, 1887—Tue Paocesinan 
Meertinc at DromorE—Sentrence on A Batxtap Sincer—Questions, 
Mr. P. M‘Donald, Mr. Dillon; Answers, The saath Under 
Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King- Harman) ee 

Nationa Epvcation (IrnELanp)—Miss Donne ty, Avemoosn NaTIONAL 
Scuoor—Question, Mr. M. J. Kenny; Answer, The hpunieniiciia 
Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) . - 

Army (Orpnance StorE DerarTMENT)—EXAMINATION AND Accurrawcm OF 
Lasrane—Onestions. Mr. J. W. Barclay, Mr. Howell, Sir William 
Plowden ; Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

War Orrice—Army Oonrracrs—Srecirication anp Inspection—Ques- 
tions, Mr. agra Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answers, The Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) ee 

ADULTERATION oF MALT Liavors—SaLe OF Brer—Question, Mr. O. v. 
Morgan ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) . 

Poor Law (Inetaxp)—BErast Unxtoy—Cuarces acatnst Dr. SPEDDING 
—Question, Mr. Leahy ; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary 
for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) : 

Scortanp—ReaistEr or Sasines, Epinsurcu—Tue Kerrzr—Questions, 
Mr. Macdonald Cameron ; mens The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald) .. ; es ee ee 
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Prison Commissioners (Scortanp)—Cxiostne or Ovrar County Prison— 
Question, Mr. Anstruther ; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald) .. 

Literature, Scrence, AND Ant—Sovutn Kenstncton Museum—Loans oF 
Works or Art—Questions, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. Bartley; An- 
swers, The Vice President of the Council (Sir William Hart Dyke) 

Post Orrice—OrnrraL Tetecrarn Orrice—Dzpvorions From Pay— 
Question, Mr. Carew; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

Royat Commission on COrviz Estastisuments—Question, Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Matthews) 

Fisnery Boarp (Scortaxp)—Purcwase OF Boats—Question, Mr. Essle- 
mont ; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 

Customs EsTaBiisnwteNnt—OvTPoRT Writers—Question, Mr. Tuite; An- 
swer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 

Customs (Sraristican DepartmentT)—ReEPorT oF ComamirrEE—Question, 
Mr. Tuite; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 

War Orrick —Istanp Brinez, Dusrix—Question, Mr. T. P. O'Connor; 
Answer, The Financial Secretary, War Department (Mr. Brodrick) 

Inpra—Government Pustications—- Question, Sir George Campbell; An- 
swer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 

Ixp1a—Tuz Annvat Rerorts—S8ratistics or Criwe—Question, Sir George 
Campbell; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John 
Gorst) 

Inpra (France, &o, )—Incrzase or THs Saut Tax—Question, Sir George 
en Answer, The Under ee of State for India (Sir John 

orst) 

Law AnD JusTICE '(Inetanp)—Mnrs. Ryan, A Prisoner ror Conrempr— 
Questions, Mr. Picton; Answers, The pep rapee nt Under Secretary 
for Ireland (Oolonel King- Harman) ‘ 

Wates—Tue Tirse Aciratiox—ExrLoYMent OF THE Mrrrrany—Questions, 
Mr. 8. Smith, Mr. T. E. Ellis; Answers, The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Tue Maaistracy (Iretanp)—APPoinTMENTS UNDER THE “Oanuwat Law 
AND ProcepurE (Inrianp) Act, 1887—Question, Mr. J. E. Ellis; 
Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 

War Orrice (Avxmiary Forces) — Tae Towzr Hamters ENGInukr 
Vo.tunrerrs—Borcess Suort—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; An- 
swer, The Financial Secretary, War Department (Mr. Brodrick) 

Mercuanpise Marks Act, 1887—Satz or Forrrcn Mzat—Question, Mr. 
O. W. Gray; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade ery 
Michael Hicks-Beach) . 

Intanp Revenve—Sate or Jupician Sraurs : FOR Inpta—Questions, Mr. 
Henniker Heaton, Mr. King ; Answers, The Under ae of State 
for India (Sir John Gorst) . oe 

IsLANDS OF THE Piortn0~Bax0a—Qaeation, Mr. A. M‘Arthur; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir James Fergusson) 

War Orrice (Conrracrs) — Derautt ror Tenprers — Question, Mr. 
Wootton Isaacson; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) .. ap ~— 

War Orrice (Orpnrance Srore Dapanruxnt)—Recast Avronrears— 
Questions, Mr. Howell, Mr. Bradlaugh; Answers, The Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) . ee ee 

War Orrice (Conrracts)—Rerunxs—Question, Mr. Howell; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Merropouiran Potice—Numsers—Question, Mr. Pickersgill ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) ee 
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War Orrice (Conrracts)—Tenpers ror Tweep—Question, Mr. Hanbury ; 
Answer, The Financial Secretary, War Department (Mr. Brodrick) .. 1841 

Inpra—Gravine Dock 1n Bombay Harsotr—Question, Mr. J. M. 
Maclean ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John 


Gorst) . 1843 
Burmau (Urrer)—Tue Rusy "Mrxes—Question, Mr. J. M. Maclean; $ 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) .. 1843 


Inp1a—Licensine or Immoratiry—Work1Ne or THE Contagious D1szases 
Acrs—Question, Mr. James Stuart; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for India (Sir John Gorst) 1843 

Wates—Tue Tirne Aciration—TitTHeE SE177RES AND Sares—Question, 

Mr. J. Roberts; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Matthews) . . 1844 

METROPOLITAN Potrce—Onossine Sweerers—Question, Mr. Pickersgill ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) .. 1845 

Law anv Justice (ENGLAND AND Waxes)—Tue Assizes—Norra-Eastern 
Circurr— Question, Mr. Herbert Gladstone ; Answer, The Secretary of 


State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) .. 1845 
ArmMy—Pourcuase o¥ ArTILLERY Horses—Question, Mr. “Hanbury ; An- 
swer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 1846 


AGricuLtuRAL DrparTMENT—AGRICULTURAL AND Datry Scxoors—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Cobb; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) : .. 1847 

Boarp oF Intanp Revenve—Pouirioat Servants—Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor ; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 1847 

Customs Derarrmenr— Ponitican Servants — Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 1848 

Derps or ARRANGEMENT Act, 1887—CHARGES FoR ee Se 
Mr. O. V. Morgan ; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr 
W. H. Smith) .. 1848 

Army—Civin ApPoINrMENTS FOR Reserve AND DiscuarGep SotpIeRs — 
Questions, Colonel Duncan, Sir age | Havelock-Allan ; Answers, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), The Fa of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) oe -. 1849 


Business of THE Hovse— 


Moved, “ That the Orders of the Day subsequent to Supply be postponed until after the 
Notice of Motion relating to Public Meetings in the Metropolis," —(Mr. W. H. Smith) 1850 


Motion agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_ = 


SUPPLY — considered in Oommittee —Orvit Services (SupPLEMENTARY 
Estimates, 1887-8). 


(In the Committee.) 


Crass IV.—Envcation, Scrence, anp Art, 
(1.) £130, Supplementary, London University. 


Crass V.—ForzIcn anp Cotonrat SERVICEs. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary — not 
exceeding £6,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 

come in course of payment during the year oe on the Bist day of March 1 1888, 

for the Expenses of Special Missions Abroad ”’ oe o» 1953 
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Suprry—Crviz Sgcvices, &c.—Committee—continued. 
After debate, Moved, “‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £2,000, be 
ted for the said Service,”—(Mr. Labouchere : )—After further short debate, 
uestion put:—'‘The Committee divided ; Ayes 68, Noes 314: Majority 246.— 
(Div. List, No. 24.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a Supplementary sum, not 
exceeding £18,800, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1888, 
in aid of Colonial Revenue, and for the Salaries and Allowances of Governors, 
&c., and for other Charges connected with the Colonies, including Expenses 
incurred under ‘ The Pacific Islanders Protection Act, 1875 ” os +e 

After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That a reduced sum, not exceeding £300, be granted for th 
said Service,’—(Mr. W. H. Smith :)—Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass VII.—MIscELLaneEous. 


(4.) £7,500, Supplementary, Temporary Commissions.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to és ee oa és és 
(5.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not 
exceeding £6,240, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1888, 
for certain Miscellaneous Expenses” os ee ee 
Moved, ‘‘ That a reduced sum, not exceeding £582, be granted for the said Service,” 
(Mr. Labouchere,)—After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 151, Noes 238 ; Majority 87.—(Div. List, No. 26.) 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zv-morrew. 


MOTIONS. 


Qa 


Poustic MEETINGs IN THE Merropotis—ResotvuTion— 

Moved, “ That, having regard to the importance of preserving and protecting the right 
of open air public meetings for Her Majesty's subjects in the Metropolis, and with a 
view to prevent ill-will and disorder, it is desirable that an inquiry should be instituted 
by a Committee of this House into the conditions subject to which such meetings 
may be held, and the limits of the right of interference therewith by the Executive 
Government,”— (Sir Charles Russell) - be ee ee 


After long debate, and it being Midnight, the Debate stood adjourned :— 
Debate to be resumed 7o-morrow. 


Trawling (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hunter, Mr. Macdonald Cameron, Mr. Barclay, 
Mr. Esslemont) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 165] ee ee 
[12.5.] 
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LORDS. 


—) 


NEW PEER. 


Turspay, Fesrvary 28. 


The Right Honourable Sir Henry Thurstan Holland, Baronet, G.C.M.G,, 
created Baron Knutsford of Knutsford in the County Palatine of Chester. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR IRELAND (CERTIFICATES). 


TrursDAy, Fesruary 9. 
The Earl of Kingston, v. Viscount Doneraile, deceased. 
The Earl of Wicklow, ». Viscount Lifford, deceased. 


SAT FIRST. 


Toxspay, Fesrvary 21. 
The Earl Russell, after the death of his grandfather. 


COMMONS. 


NEW WRITS. 


Durine Reczss. 

For Cambridge University, v. The Right honble. Alexander James Beresford 
Beresford Hope, deceased. 

For Camberwell (Dulwich Division), v. John Morgan Howard, esquire, County 
Court Judge. 

For Winchester City, v. Arthur Loftus Tottenham, esquire, deceased. 

For Liverpool (Walton Division), v. Right honble. John George Gibson, Judge of 
High Court of Justice (Ireland). 

For Dublin University, v. Dodgson Hamilton Madden, esquire, Solicitor General 
for Ireland. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 9. 
For Southwark ( West Division), v. Arthur Cohen, esquire, Manor of Northstead. 
For Borough of Dundee, v. Charles Carmichael Lacaita, esquire, Ohiltern Hundreds. 


Faray, Fesrvary 10. 

For Edinburgh Burgh (West Division), v. Thomas Ryburn Buchanan, esquire, 
Manor of Northstead. 

For York, West Riding, Southern Part (Doncaster Division), v. Walter Shirley 
Shirley, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 











NEW WRITS —continucd. 


Wepyespay, Fesrvary 15. 


For Bristol (Western Division), v. The Right honble. Sir Michael Edward Hicks- 
Beach, baronet, President of the Board of Trade. 


Tvespay, Fresrvary 21. 
For Deptford Borough, v. Willian John Evelyn, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 


Tuurspay, Fesrvary 23. 


For Hampstead, v. Sir Henry Thurstan Holland, baronet, G.O.M.G., now Baron 
Knutsford, called up to the House of Peers. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


-Tuurspay, Fesrvary 9. 
wDublin University—Dodgson Hamilton Madden, esquire. 
Winchester City—Richard Moss, esquire. 
Borough of Liverpool (Walton Division)—Miles Walker Mattinson, esquire. 
County of Kerry (Southern Division)—Denis Kilbride, esquire. 
Borough of Camberwell (Dulwich Division)—John Blundell Maple, esquire. 
Cambridge Univer sity—George Gabriel Stokes, esquire. 


Monpay, Fesrvary 20. 
Southwark (West Division)—Richard Knight Causton, esquire. 


Tvxspay, Fesrvary 21. 
Edinburgh Burgh ( West Division)—Thomas Ryburn Buchanan, esquire. 


Wepnespay, Fesrvary 22. 

Bristol Borough { West Division)—The Right honble. Sir Michael Edward Hicks- 
Beach, baronet. 
Turspay, Fepruary 28. 

Hampstead Borough—Edward Brodie Hoare, esquire. 

York, West Riding, Southern Part (Doncaster Division)—The Honble. William 
Henry Wentworth Fitzwilliam. 
Tuurspay, Marca 1. 

Deptford—Charles John Darling, esquire, Q.0. 


AFFIRMATION. 


Mowpay, Fesrvary 20. 


Burgh of Dundee—Joseph Firth Bottomley Firth, esquire, being one of the 
people called Quakers, made the Affirmation required by Law. 














THE MINISTRY 
Or tHe Most Nosrz tue Marquess or SALISBURY, K.G., 
Ar tae Opentne or THE Session on THE 9TH FeEprvARy, 1888, 





THE CABINET. 


—_ ang meg Secretary - _ fOr). Most Hon. Marquess of Satispury, K.G. 


First Lord of the Treasury : ° . Right Hon. Wri11am Henry Sura, 
Lord Chancellor of England ’ . - Right Hon. Lord Hatssvry. 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland . ° ° Right Hon. Lord AsHrovRne. 


Lord President of the Council . ° - Right Hon. Viscount Crannnoox. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. . . Right Hon. Grorce Joacuim Goscuen, 


Lord Privy Seal - Right Hon. Karl Capocan. 

Secretary of State, Home Department ° Right Hon. Henry Marruews. 

Secretary of State for the Colonies . . Right Hon. Sir Henry Tuvurstan Hottann, Bart. 
Secretary of State for War . “ ‘ Right Hon. Epwarp Srannope. 

Secretary of State for India . - Right Hon. Viscount Cross, G.C.B. 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant . Right Hon. Artuur James Barovr, 

First Lord of the Admiralty . Right Hon. Lord Gzoroz Francis Hatton. 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and 
Vice President of the Committee of > Right Hon. Lord Joun James Ronert Manners, 
Council on Agriculture ° . . 
President of the Board of Trade r . Right Hon. Lord Srantey of Preston. 
President of the Local Government Board Right Hon. Cuantes THomson Ritcutre. 
NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Field Marshal Commanding in Chief . H.R.H. the Duke of Campnrver, K.G. 


= oo the Committee of pesca Right Hon. Sir Wiu1am Hant Dyxe, Bart, 


Secretary for Scotland and Vice President) »: 
of the Scotch Education Department . } Right Hon. Marquess of Lorman, K.T. 
Pipaildinge issioner of Works and — Right Hon. Davip Rosert PLunxer. 
Hon. Sipyey Herperrt. 
Lords of the Treasury . ° ° - < Colonel Witt1am Hoop Watnronp. 
(Sir Hersert Evstace Maxwett. 
Admiral Sir Arruur iy Actanp Hoop, Vice 
Admiral Sir AntnHony Hosxrxs, Vice Admiral 
Lords of the Admiralty . " “ Sir W. Granam, Rear Admiral Cuartes F. 
Horna, Exxris Asumeap-Baxt ert, Esq. 
. . Anertas Axers-Dovetas, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries to the Treasury . ‘ Wriu1am Lawirs Jackson, Esq. 
Secretary to the Admiralty . ° . Anrtruur Bower Forwoop, Esq. 
Secretary to the Board of Trade . Baron Henry pz Worms. 
Secretary to the Local Government Board Watrer H. Lona, Esq. 
Under Secretary, Home Department . Cuantes Bertpy Srvuart-Worttey, Esq. 
Under Secretary, Foreign Department . Right Hon. Sir James Feravsson, Bart. 


Under Secretary for Colonies. ° . Right Hon. Earl of Oxstow. 

Under Secretary for War. . . . Right Hon. Lord Harais. 

Under Secretary for India . Sir Joun Etpon Gorst, Q.C. 
Parliamentary ia aca for Treland Right Hon. Colonel E. R. Kinc-Harman, 
Paymaster General . Right Hon. Earl Beavcnamr. 

Postmaster General Right Hon. Henry Cecrt Rarxzs. 


Financial Secretary to the War Department Hon. W. St. Joun Broprickx. 
Judge Advocate General A Right Hon. Witt1am Tuacxeray Marrtort, Q.C. 


Attorney General é ‘ . ‘ . Sir Rrcnarp Everarp Wenster, Q.C 
Solicitor General . ‘ r - Sir Epwarp Georcr Crarxeg, Q.C. 
” SCOTLAND. 
Lord Advocate » «+ +  «  « Right Hon. Joun Hay Atnorz Macponatp, Q.C. 
Solicitor General . . ‘ ‘ . James Patrick Bannerman Ropertson, Esq. 
IRELAND. 
Lord Lieutenant ° ° ° . . Most Hon. Marquess of Lonponperry. 
Lord Chancellor . . igigh es . Right Hon. Lord Asuzourne. 
Attorney General . : . ° ° — Hon. Perer O’Batey, Q.C. 
Solicitor General . ° ‘ pason Hamitton Mappen, Esq. 
QUEEN’S PHOUSEHOLD. 
Lord Steward ° ° . ° Right Hon. Earl of Mount-Epecumse. 
Lord Chamberlain . ° . ° . Right Hon. Earl of Larnom. 
Master of the Horse. ° . . His Grace the Duke of Porrtanp. 
Treasurer of the Household . : . Right Hon. Viscount Fotxestons. 
Comptroller of the Household . ° Right Hon. Lord Artuur Hitt. 


Vice Chamberlain of the Household . - Right Hon. Viscount Lewisuam. 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms Right Hon. Earl of Rosstyn. 
Captain of the Yeomen of the — . Right Hon. Earl of Krytors. 


Master of the Buckhounds . . Right Hon. Earl of Coventay. 
Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal . - Lord Atrrep H. Page. 
Mistress of the Robes. Her Grace the Duchess of Buccievcn. 
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ROLL OF THE 


LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 


IN 


Tne Turrp Szsston or THE TwEeNnTy-FourtH PARLIAMENT 


OF 


THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 





51° VICTORIA, 1888. 





Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 
beginning with the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Confer- 
ence with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
Sorth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose 
within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon 
any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 


His Royal Highness THe Prince or 
WALEs. 

His Royal Highness Atrrep Ernest 
Auvert Duke of Eprnsures. 

Ilis Royal Highness Arruur WiILLiAM 
Patrick Avsert Duke of Connavent 
AND STRATHEARN. 

His Royal Highness Leorotp Caar.es 
Epwarp Gegorce Ausert Duke of 
ALBANY. 

His Royal Highness Gzorczk Wim11AM 
Freperiok Cnartes Duke of Cam- 





BRIDGE. 


Epwarp Wuire Archbishop of Canrrr- 
BURY. 

Harpivcz Srantey Lord Hatssvury, 
Lord High Chancellor. 

Wrix1am Archbishop of Yorx. 

GatHorne Viscount Cransroox, Lord 
President of the Council. 

Georce Henry Earl Capogan, Lord 
Privy Seal. 

Henry Duke of Norrotx, Earl Marshal 
of England. 

ArcurpatD Henry Atcernon Duke of 
SoMERSET. 


[ #3 ] 











ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Cuantes Heyry Duke of Ricnwonp. 

Avevustvs Cnartes Lennox Duke of 
GrartTon. 

Henry Cuarues Firzroy Duke of Brav- 
FORT. 

Wrirram Awmetivs AvBREY DE VERE 
Duke of Sarvr ALBAns. 

George Gopotpnin Duke of Lzeps. 

Francois Onartes Hastincs Duke of 
BeEpForpD. 

Wr Duke of Devonsurre. 

Georce OCuartes Duke of Martporoven. 

Cuartes Cecin Jonn Duke of Rurianp. 

WruiuuMm Arexanper Lovis Srermen 
Duke of Brannon. (Duke of Hamilton.) 

Wit Joun Artuur CHaries JAMES 
Duke of Portnanp. 

Wituram Droco Duke of Mancuester. 

Henry Peruam Arcnrarp Doveras 
Duke of Nrewcast1e. 

Aucernon Georce Duke of Nortu- 
UMBERLAND. 

Ilis Royal Highness Ernest Avavustus 
Wituiram Apotpuvus Georct FREDERICK 
Duke of CumpERLAND AND TEVIOTDALE. 

Henry Duke of WELLINGTON. 

RicwarpD PLANTAGENET CAMPBELL Duko 
of BuckrinenHamM AND CHANDOS. 

Grorce GranvittE Wittuim Duko of 
SurHERLAND. 

Harry Grorce Duke of CLEVELAND. 

Hveu Lupus Duke of Westminster. 


Aveustus Joun Henry Beaumont Mar- 
quess of WincHESTER. 

Henry Onartes Kerra Marquess of 
LANSDOWNE. 
Joun VILLIERS 
TOWNSHEND. 
Rosert Artuur Tatzot Marquess of 

SaisBury. 
Joun ALEXANDER Marquess of Barn. 
James Marquess of Aprrcorn. (Duke 
of Abercorn.) 
Hveu ps Grey Marquess of Herrrorp. 
Joun Patrick Marquess of Bure. 
Wiis ALLEYNE Marquess of Exerrr. 
Wrturam Marquess of NortHamrrton. 
Joun Cartes Marquess Campey. 
Henry Marquess of ANGLESEY. 
Grorce Henry Hvuen Marquess of 
COHOLMONDELEY. 
Grorce Wirt1aM Tuomas Marquess of 
AILESBURY. 


Srvuarr Marquess 


Freperick Witt1aM Jonn Marquess of 
BrisTou. 


ARCHIBALD Marquess of Arrsa. 

Greorcz Aveustus ConsTaNTINE Mar- 
quess of NorMANBY. 

Georce Freperick Samvet Marquess 
of Rrron. 

Witi1am Marquess of ABERGAVENNY. 

Gavin Marquess of BreapALBANE. 


Wittram Hewry Earl of Mount Enec- 
oumBE, Lord Steward of the Iousehold. 

Epwarp Earl of Latnom, Lord Chambcr- 
lain of the TTousehold. 

Cuartes Henry Joun Earl of Surews- 
BURY. 

Epwarp Henry Earl of Dersy. 

Warner Francis Jonn PLANTAGENET 
Earl of Huntryepon. 

GeorcE Rosert Cuartes Earl of Pem- 
BROKE AND MonTGoMERY. 

Wiut11Am Recap Earl of Devon. 

Henry Cnartes Earl of Surrotrk AnD 
BERKSHIRE. 

Rupotrex Wim Basi Earl of Den- 
BIGH. 

Franois Witu1AM Henry Earl of West- 
MORLAND. 

Monracv Earl of Liypsey. 

Harry Earl of Sramrorp. 

Murray Epwarp Gorpon Earl of Wix- 
CHILSEA AND NorrincHaM. 


Epwywn Francis Earl of CuesTERFIELD. 


Epwarp Georce Henry Earl of Sanp- 
WICH. 

Artuur AtcEernon Earl of Essex. 

Wiu1am Georcz Earl of Cartistz. 

Wituram Henry Watrter Earl of Don- 
casTER. (Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry.) 

Antuony Earl of SHAFTEsBURY. 

Earl of BERKELEY. 
Montacu Artuur Earl of Anryepon. 


AtpreD FREDERICK GreorGE BERESFORD 
Earl of Scarproveu. 


Georce Tnomas Earl of ALBEMARLE. 
Grorce Witt1aM Earl of Coventry. 
| Vicron ALbert GrorcE Earl of Jersey. 


| Wirt1am Henry Earl Povterr. 


Joun Francis Ersxrye Earl of Mar. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 
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Bxotto Grorcr Watson Earl of Mor- 
ton. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Warren Henny Earl of Mar anv 
Kerum. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Cravupe Earl of Srratamore anv Kinc- 
HORN. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Georce Earl of Happrnaton. (Elected 
Sor Scotland.) 

Joun Trotrer Earl of Linpsay. (lected 
for Scotland.) 

Davin Stantey Wii11aM Ear! of Arie. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

ALEXANDER Earl of Leven anp MEL- 
vite. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Groxce Joun Earl of Nortuesx. (Elected 
Jor Scotland.) 


Dovetas Mackinnon Bariire Haminton 
Earl of Dunponatp. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 


Grorck Witt1am Hamitron Earl of 
Orkney. (lected for Scotland.) 
Sewaiis Epwarp Earl Ferrers. 
Wittram Watter Earl of Dartmoutn. 
Cranes Earl of TANKERVILLE. 
Cuar.tes Wieutwick Earl of AYLESFORD. 
Francis Toomas De Grey Earl CowPer. 
‘Artuur Purr Earl Srannorz. 
Tuomas Aveustus WoLsTENHOLME Earl 
of MAccLEsFIELD. 
Dovertas Beresrorp Matis—E Ronatp 
EarlGranam. (Duke of Montrose.) 
Wr.1uM Freverick Earl WALDEGRAVE. 
Bertram Earl of ASHBURNHAM. 
Cartes Aveustus Earl of Harrieron. 
Isaac Newron Earl of Porrsmouru. 
Georce Guy Earl Brooxe and Earl of 
Warwick. 
Srpyey Carr Ear! of BuckiInGHAMSHIRE. 
Wuu1amM Tuomas Spencer Earl Firz- 
WILLIAM. 
Freperick George Earl of Guirrorp. 
Cuartes Purr Earl of Harpwicxe. 
Henry Epwarp Earl of Incuester. 
ReoinaLp Wriypsor Earl De La Warr. 
Jacos Earl of Rapnor. 
Joun Poyntz Earl Spencer. 
ALLEN ALEXANDER Earl Batuurst. 


Artnur Wuis Joun WELLINGTON 
Buiunpvett Trumsutt Earl of Huts- 
bporovueH. (Marquess of Downshire.) 





Epwarp Hype Earl of CLarEnpon. 
Wurm Davin Earl of MansrFietp. | 


Joun James Huon Henny Earl Strano: 
(Duke of Athole.) 

Wiu11u4M Heyry Earl of Mount Enca- 
cumBE. (Jn another Place as Lord 
Steward of the Household.) 


Hveu Earl Forrescve. 


Henry Howarp Motynevx Earl of 
CARNARVON. 


Gzorce Henry Earl Capogay. (Jn 
another Place as Lord Privy Seal.) 


James Howarp Earl of Mataessury. 


Joun Vansrrrart Danvers Earl of 
Lanesporoven. (Elected for Ireland.) 


Epwarp Nuaent Earl of Muttrown. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Henry Ernest Newcomen Eart oF 
Kryeston (Zilected for Ireland.) 


Henry Jonun Revpen Earl of Port- 


AaRLineTon. (Elected for Ireland.) 
Huon Earl Annzstry. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 
| Ozom Ratrn Earl of Wicktow. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 
Joun Henry Reervarp Earl of Cron- 
MELL. (Elected for Ireland.) 


Grorce Cartes Earl of Lucan. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 


Somerser Ricnarp Earl of Betmore. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

James Francrs Earlof Banpon. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

James Earl of CaLepon. 
Ireland.) 

Francis Rosert Earl of Rosstyn. 

Wittum Georcz Rosert Earl of 
CRAVEN. 

WittraM Hitzrer Earl of Onstow. 

Crarues Earl of Romney. 

Watrer Joun Earl of Cutciester. 

Seymour Joun Grey Earl of Witton. 

Epwarp James Earl of Powis. 

Horatio Earl Netson. 


Lawrence Earl of Rosse. 
Ireland.) 


Sypyey Witt1m Herpert Earl Man- 
VERS. 

Horatio Earl of Orrorp. 

Henry Earl Grey. 

Hvueu Ceci Earl of Lonspate. 


Dupizy Francois Stvarr Earl ot Har- 
ROWBY. 


Hesry TuynneE Earl ot Harnewoop. 
Wim Hveu Earl of Mryro. 


(Elected for 


(Kleeted for 











ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Atan Frepericx Earl Carncarr. 

James WALTER Earl of VERULAM. 

ADELBERT WELLINGTON Browntow Earl 
Brownlow. 

Henry Cornwattis Earl of Saint Ger- 


MANS. 

A.Bnert Epmunp Earl of Mortey. 

Ortanvo GroroE CrArtEs Earl of Brap- 
FORD. 

Freperick Earl Beavonamp. 

Jonn Earl of Expon. 

Ricuarp Witit1aM Penn Earl Howe. 

Grorcre Epwarp Jonn Mowsray Earl 
of SrRADBROKE. 

Franors Cuartes Earl of Kitmorey. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Crartes Stewart Earl Vane. (Marquess 
of Londonderry.) 

Wiuu1um Arcier Earl Amuerst. 

Joun FREDERICK VauGmANn Earl Cawpor. 

Witiram Georce Earl of Munster. 

Rosert Apam Parires HatpaneE Ear! of 
CAMPERDOWN. 

Tuomas GrorcE Earl of Licnrretp. 

Joun GeorcE Earl of Durnam. 

GRANVILLE GeorGE Earl GRANVILLE. 

Henry Earl of Errrncuam. 

Henry Joun Earl of Ducre. 

CHartes ALFRED Worstey Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

James Henry Rosert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburghe.) 

Tuomas Wi1u1AM Earl of Leicester. 

Wru241m Earl of Lovetace. 

Lawrence Earl of ZerTianp. 

Cuartes Wim Francis Earl of 
GAINSBOROUGH. 

Franois CHartes GRANVILLE Earl of 


ELLESMERE. 
Gerorce Henry Cuartezs Earl of Srrar- 


FORD. 
Kenetm Cuartes Epwarp Earl of Cor- 


TENHAM. 
Wuu4amM Henry Earl Cowtey. 
Arcurpatp Wir11aM Earl of Winton. 

(Earl of Eglintoun.) 

WuuusM Homeste Earl of Duprey. 
Joun Francis Stantey Earl Russet. 
Joun Earl of Kmpertey. 

Ricwarpd Ear! of Darrrey. 

Wruuuus Ernest Earl of Feversuam. 
Freperick Tempe Earl of Durreriy. 
Joun Rozert Earl Sypney. 





Henry Georce Earl of Ravensworttt. 

Epwarp Montacu Srvuart GRANVILLE 
Earl of WHARNCLIFFE. 

Tuomas GrorceE Earl of Nortmmroox. 

ArtTuur Witu1aM Earl Carrns. 

Epwarp Rosert Lytton Earl of Lytron. 

Epwarp Earl of Latrnom. (Jn another 
Place as Lord Chamberlain of the House- 
hold.) 

GrorcE Watson Earl Sonpzs. 

RovunDEtu Earl of SziBorne. 

Watrter Starrorp Earl of IppEstxzi1en. 

ALEXANDER WItt1AM GerorcEe Earl of 
Fire. 

CornwALtis Earl pE MonTatt. 

Wittram Henry Forester Earl of 
LonDESBOROUGH. 


Rosert Viscount HEREFORD. 

Henry Viscount BoLmncBRoKE AnD Sr. 
JOHN. 

Evetyn Viscount Fatmourtn. 

Gerorce Stantey Viscount TorRInGToN. 

Geratp Viscount Leinsrzrn. (Duke of 
Leinster*) 

Francis WHELER Viscount Hoop. 


Mervyn Epwarp Viscount Powerscourt. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Henry Wrti1AM Crossiz Viscount Ban- 
cor. (Elected for Ireland.) 

CornWALuis ViscountHawarpEn. (Elec- 
ted for Ireland.) (In another Place as 
Earl de Montalt.) 

CARNEGIE ParkKER Viscount St. VINcENT. 

Henry Viscount MEtvIt1ez. 

Writ11am WELts Viscount Srpmours. 

Georce Freperick Viscount TEmpPLe- 
town. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Campsett Viscount Gorvon. (Zarl 
of Aberdeen.) 

Epwarp Fieetwoop Jonn Viscount 
ExMovurTH. 

Joun Luxe GeorGeE Viscount Hutcuin- 
son. (Karl of Donoughmore.) 

Ricuarp Somerset Viscount CLANcARTY. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

WEetutncton Henry Viscount CompBer- 
MERE. 

Henry CHarzes Viscount CANTERBURY. 

Rowtanpd CrieGe Viscount Hitt. 

Cuar.es Stewart Viscount Harpincez. 

Grorce StrerHens Viscount Goveu. 

CuarzEs Viscount Everstey. 











SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Ouartes Linpixy Viscount Harrrax. 
ALEXANDER NEtson Viscount Brrpport. 
Epwarp BEerKkELEey Viscount Portman. 


GatHornE Viscount Cransroox. (Jn 
another Place as Lord President of the 
Council.) 


Rosert Viscount SHERBROOKE. 


Henry Bovverre Wim Viscount 
Hamppen. 


Garnet Joseru Viscount WoLsELEY. 
Wittram Joun Viscount OxENBRIDGE. 
Ricuarp AssHeEtTon Viscount Cross. 


FREDERICK Bishop of Lonpon. 

JoserH Barser Bishop of Dunnam. 

Epwarp Harotp Bishop of WrvcHESTER. 

Joun Tuomas Bishop of Norwicu. 

James Corqunoun Bishop of Banaor. 

Henry Bishop of WorcesTER. 

Cuartzs Joun Bishop of GLovcesTER 
AND BrisTot. 

Tuomas Leou Bishop of Sr. AuBans. 

James Bishop of Hererorp. 

WiuusM Connor Bishop of Prrer- 


BOROUGH. 
Harvey Bishop of Cartistz. 


Arrnur OCnartes Bishop of Batu anp 
WELLS. 


Joun Frexver Bishop of Oxrorp. 

Ricuarp Bishop of CutcHesTer. 

Josuva Bishop of Sr. Asarn. 

Wim Bast Bishop of St. Dayin’s. 

Antuoxy Wutson Bishop of Rocuesrer. 

Writs Datryrmupce Bishop of Licx- 
FIELD. 

Joun Cuarzes Bishop of Liverpoot. 

Ernest Rotanp Bishop of Newcast1e. 

Ricuarp Bishop of Luanparr. 

Grorce Howarp Bishop of Truro. 

Wu Bishop of Cuester. 

Gzoree Bishop of SourHweE t. 


Duptey CHartes Lord pr Ros. 
Atrrep Josern Lord Mowsray. - 
Georce Manners Lord Hastrivnes. 
Epwarp Sovuruwett Lord pe Crirrorp. 
Tuomas Crospy Witt1am Lord Dacre. 
Cuartes Henry Rote Lord Crirton. 
Rosert NaTHantet Cectt Georce Lord 
ZovcuE oF HARYNGWORTH. 
Rawpon George Grey Lord Grey pz 
Rouruyn. 





Cuartes Epwarp Hastrives Lord Bot- 
REAUX. (Zarl of Loudoun.) 

Francois Rosert Lord Camoys. 

Henry Lord Beaumont. 

Henry Lord Wiz.1ovensy pe Broxe. 

Sackvinte Georce Lord Conyers. 

Husert Georce Cuartes Lord Vaux oF 
HarrowndeEn. 

Ratrx Gorpon Lord WENTWoRTH. 

Atrrep THomas TownsHEND Lord Brave. 

Rosert Gzorce Lord Wuypsor. 

Wr1aM Henry Joun Lord Norts. 

BzavonamP Mowsray Lord Sr. Jonn or 
BLEtTso. 

Freperick Gzorce Lord Howarp DE 
WALDEN. 

Wim Josrrn Lord Perre. 

Jonun Frennes Lord Saye anv SEtz. 

Joun Francis Lord ARUNDELL oF WaAR- 
DOUR. 

Joun Sruart Lord Cuirroy. (Earl of 
Darnley.) 

Joun Baptist Joszrn Lord Dormer, 

GeorcE Henry Lord Teynuam. " 

Aveustvus FrEpERICK F1tz-HERBERT Lord 
SraFFoRD. 

GeorcEe FREDERICK W1LL1AM Lord Byron. 

Lewis Henry Hvueu Lord Crirrorp or 
CHUDLEIGH. 

Wrt1as Coutts Lord Asurorp. 

Horace Oovurrenay Gamwett Lord 
Forses. (Elected for Scotland.) 

CHartes Wit1am Lord Snrvcrar. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Cuartes Lord BLanryrRe. 
Scotland.) 

ALExANDER Hvuceu Lord Batrour or 
Buruiey. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Watrer Hvex Lord Potwartu. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Ricuarp Epmunp Sart Lawrence Lord 
Bortz. (Earl of Cork and Orrery.) 
Georce Lord Hay. (Zarl of Kinnoul.) 
Diesy WentTWortTH Bayarp Lord Mip- 

DLETON, 
Freperick Grorce Brasazon Lord 
Ponsonsy. (Zarl of Bessborough.) 
ALFRED Natuantet Hoipen Lord Scars- 
DALE. 
Gerorce Frorance Lord Boston. 
Cuartes Grorce Lord Lovett anp Ho1- 
LAND. (Earl of Egmont.) 


(Elected for 











ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Geornce Wiiu1aM Henry Lord Vernon.|Epwarp Donoven Lord Inomrqutn. 


Epwarp Sr. Vixcent Lord Dicsy. 

Georce DoverasLordSunprinee. (Duke 
of Argyll.) 

Martin Brapen Lord Hawke. 

Henry Tuomas Lord Fotey. 

Arruur ve Carponyet Lord Divevor. | 

Tomas Lord WaLsINGHAM. 

Wittram Lord Bagor. 

OCuartes Henry Lord Sovrnampron. 

Joun Ricuarp Briystey Lord Grant- 
LEY. 

Grorcr Brioces Hartey Dennett Lord 
Ropyey. 

Henry Gezorce Lord Lovarne. 

Purmir Reomarp Lord Somers. 

Ricouarp Henry Lord Berwick. 

Epwarp Lennox Lord SHERBORNE. 

Joun Henry De La Porr Lord Tyrone. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 

Henry Bentinck Lord Carterton. 


(EZarl 








of Shannon.) 
Cuartes Lord Surrrexp. 
Duptey Witwor Lord Dorcuester. 
Lioyp Lord Kenyon. 
Cartes Cornwatiis Lord BrayBRrooke. 


Epvwarp Lord Fisnerwick. (Jarquess 
of Donegall.) 

Henry Cnartes Lord Gace. (Viscount 
Gage.) 

Tomas Joun Lord Tuurtow. 


WituuaM Georce Lord AvokLanp. 

Cuartes Greoree Lord Lytretron. 

Henry Geoxrce Lord Mennir. (Viscount 
Clifden.) 

Georce Lord Sruart of Castrte Srvarr. 
(Zarl of Moray.) 

Awan Prantacenet Lord Srewarr of | 
Garutes. (Zarl of Galloway.) 

James Georce Henry Lord Satrers- | 





FrorD. (Earl of Courtown.) 
WiutmsMm Lord Broprick. (Viscount | 
Midleton.) 


Freperick Henry Witi1Am Lord Cat- | 
THORPE. 


Perer Rosert Lord Gwyn. 
Cartes Rosert Lord Carrincron. 
Witu11usm Henry Lord Botton. 
Tuomas Lyrrietron Lord Litrorp. 
Tuomas Lord RimsiEsDALe. 


Evwarp Lord Dunsany. 


(Elected for Ty 
Ireland.) 


(Elected for Ireland.) 


‘Joun Tuomas Wit11aMm Lord Massy. 


(Elected for Ireland.) 

Rosert Lord Cronsrocx. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Cartes Mark Lord Heaptey. ( Zlected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Epwarp Henry Cuvrcuitt Lord OCror- 
ton. (lected for Ireland.) 

Herovtes Epwarp Lord Lanerorp. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Dayrottes Briaxeney Lord Venrry. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Francis Seymour Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 

Joun Henry Wetiineton Granam Lord 
Lorrus. (Marquess of Ely.) 

Wittrm Lord Carysrort. 
Carysfort.) 

Grorce Ratrn Lord ABercromsy. 

Cuar.es Epmunp Lord Ettennoroven. 

Aveustus Freperick Arrnur Lord 
Sanpys. 

Henry Nort Lord Suerrrerp. 
of Sheffield.) 

Witu1am Maonacuten Lord Ersxrve. 

Georce Joun Lord Monreacte. (Jar-. 
quess of Sligo.) 

GrorceArtuur Hastines Lord Granarp. 
(Earl of Granard.) 

Huncerrorp Lord Crewe. 

———. Lord Garpner. 

Jonn Tuomas Lord Manners. 

Joun Apriran Louis Lord Horerrovy. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 


(Zarl of 


(Earl 


Ricuarp Lord Castiemamne. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Cuartes Lord Metprum. (Aarquess of 
Huntly.) 

Georce Freperick Lord Ross. (Earl of 
Glasgow.) 

Lowry Ecertoy Lord Grrysreap. 


(Earl of Enniskillen.) 


Wittum Hare Jonn Crarres Lord 
Foxrorp. (Earl of Limerick.) 


| Victron Atpert Francis Caartes Lord 


CuuRCcIILL. 


| Georce Rosert Cannine Lord Harris. 
| Reoinatp Cuartes Epwarp Lord Cor- 


CHESTER. 
|Scnomperc Henry Lord Ker. (Jfar- 

quess of Lothian.) 

Henry Francrs Lord Mivstrr. (Mar- 


quess Conyngham.) 











SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


James Epwarp Wiii1aM Turosarp Lord 


Ormonpe. (Marquess of Ormonde.) 
Francois Ricnarp Lord Wemyss. (Zarl 
of Wemyss.) 


Joun Srrancz Lord COLansRAssitt. 
(Earl of Roden.) 

Tomas Lord Sronester. 
Longford.) 

Crotwortuy Jonn Eyre Lord Orret. 
(Viscount Massereene.) 

Hveu Lord DetaMeRE. 

Orxtanpo WaTKIN WELD Lord Forester. 

Jonn Witt1aM Lord Raytziex. 

Enrico Freperio Lord Grrrorp. 


Hvusert Georce Lord Someruit. 
(Marquess of Clanricarde.) 


(Earl of 


James Lupovic Lord Wican. (Zarl of 
Crawford and Balcarres.) 

Ucurer Joun Marx Lord Ranrvrty. 
(Earl of Ranfurly.) 


Joun Byrne Leicester Lord Dz Tastey. 

CuartesStrvuart Henry Lord TentERDEN. 

Wir Conyneuam Lord Piunxer. 

WiutusMm Henry Asue Lord Heyres- 
BURY. 

Arcutpatp Putte Lord Roszsery. (Earl 
of Rosebery.) 

Ricuarp James Lord OLANwWILLIAM. 
(Earl of Clanwilliam.) 

Wurm Draper Mortimer Lord Wyn- 
FORD. 

Wittmm Henry Lord Kimarnocr. 


(Earl of Erroll.) 

Arrnuur James Franors Lord Frveat. 
(Earl of Fingall.) 

Wirttt1am Pamir Lord Szerroy. (Earl of 
Sefton.) 

Rosert Bermivcnam Lord CreMents- 
(Earl of Leitrim.) 

Taomas Lord Kents. (Marquess of 
Headfort.) 

Reornatp Lord Cuawortn. (Earl of 
Meath.) 


Cuartes Aporpnuvus Lord Dunmore. 
(Earl of Dunmore.) 

Avaustus Freprrick Gzorce WARWICK 
Lord Poutrrmore. 

Liewetyn Neyitt Vavenan Lord Mos- 
TYN,. 

Henry Spencer Lord TempLemore. 


Patt Lord De L’Istz anp Duptey. 
ALEXANDER Hven Lord Asnsurton. 
Epwarp Ricuarp Lord Harnerton. 
Arcuipatp Brasazon Sparrow Lord 
Wortmenam. (Larl of Gosford.) 
Wr2am Frepericx Lord SrratHepen. 


GrorrrEY Domryick Avaustus FrEDE- 
rick Lord ORANMORE AND Browne. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Snron Joszrn Lord Lovar. 

Wim Bareman Lord Bateman. 


James Morynevx Lord Onarienonr. 
(Earl of Charlemont.) 

Aucernon Hawkins Tuomonp Lord 
Krntore. (Lari of Kintore.) 

Gzorcz Ponsonsy Lord Lismore. ( Vis- 
count Lismore.) 


Derrick WarNER Witi1am Lord Ross- 
MORE. 


Rozert SHarianp Grorce Juttan Lord 
Carew. 


Cartes FrepErtcK AsutEy Cooper 
Lord Dz Mautey. 


Artuur Lord Wrotrestey. 


Cuartes Dovetas Ricnarp Lord Supr- 
LEY. 


Freperick Henry Pavut Lord Meruven. 

Henry Epwarp Joun Lord Srantey oF 
ALDERLEY. 

Wim Henry Lord Lzren. 

Betisy Lord WeEntooxk. 

Wittram Lord Lurean. 


Tuomas Spriva Lord Monreacte or 
Branpon. 


James Lord Szarton. 

Joun Mantey Arsurunot Lord Keane. 
Joun Lord Oxenroorp. (Earl of Stair.) 
Hussey Crespiany Lord Vivian. 
Henry Witw1am Lord Conatzron. 


Denis St. Georce Lord DunsanDLE AND 
CranconaL. (Elected for Ireland.) 


Victor ALEXANDER Lord Exe. (Zarl 
of Elgin and Kincardine.) 

CHARLES Ropert Ciaupe Lord Truro. 

Artuur Lord Dz Freyne. 

Epwarp Burrensuaw Lord Samr 





| LEONARDS. 
Grorce Fitz-Roy Henry Lord Racian. 


VALENTINE Freperick Lord CLroncurRyY. | Grnert Henry Lord AvELAND 


Joun Sr. Vuxcentr Lord De SauMAREz. 
Tromas Lord Denman. 
Witium Freperick Lord ApinGer. 


Vatentine Avoeustus Lord Kenmare, 
(Earl of Kenmare.) 


' ienry Lord Brurer. 











ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Rictarp Woaan Lord Tarsor pz Mata- 
HIDE. 

Rosert Lord Esvry. 

Onartzs Compron Witi1am Lord Cxzs- 
HAM. 

Freperio Aveustus Lord CHELMSFORD. 

Joun Lord Cuvurston. 

Henry Lord Leconrretp. 

Wirsranam Lord Ectrron. 

Goprrrey Cuartes Lord TrEDEGAR. 

FitzPatrick Henry Lord Lyvepen. 

Henry Cuartes Lord BroveHam anpD 
Vaux. 

Artnur Fitz-Geratp Lord Kuoynarrp. 

Ricuarp Lurrrec. Puxiueron Lord 
WEstTxBuRY. 


Francis WriuAm Firznarpince Lord 
FirzitaRvINceE. 

Luxe Georce Lord ANNALY. 

Roserrt Orrtey ASHBURTON 
Hoveuton. 

Wittram Lord Romm1ry. 

Gzorce Puities ALEXANDER Lord Bar- 
root. (Earl of Caithness.) 

James Herpert Gustavus MErepytTH 
Lord Merepytu. (Lord Athlumney.) 

Winona Tuomas Lord Kenry. (Zari 
of Dunraven and Mount-Earl.) 


Lord 


Cuartes Srantey Lord Monox. (Vis- 
count Monck.) 
Jomn Mason Lord Harrismerz. (Lord 


Henniker.) 

Hepworts Hytron Lord Hytron. 

Gerorcre SHotto Gorpon Lord Penruyn. 

Gustavus Russert Lord Brancereru. 
( Viscount Boyne.) 

Joun Henry Lord Kesteven. 

Artuvur Lord OrnMATHWAITE. 

Epwarp Lord O’Ner. 

Rosert Corners Lord Narrer. 

Jenico Witi1aM Joseru Lord Gorman- 
ston. (Viscount Gormanston.) 

Joun Hamiiton Lord Lawrence. 

James Pratstep Lord Penzance. 

Joun Lord Dunnixe. (Lord Rollo.) 

James Lord Batmmarp. (Zar! of 
Southesk.) 

Wim Lord Hare. (Earl of Listowel.) 

Francis Epwarp Lord Howarp or 
Gtossop. 

Brernarp Epwarp Barnasy Lord 
CASTLETOWN. 





Joun Emericn Epwarp Lord Acrow. 

Tromas Cuartes Lord Ropartes. 

Henry Ricuarp Lord Wotverton. 

Aucernon Witiiam Futxe Lord Gre- 
VILLE. 

Tuomas TownELEY Lord O’ Hagan. 

Wit Lord Sanpuvurst. 

Freperic Lord Buacnrorp. 

Francis Lord Errrircx. (Lord Napier.) 

James CHARLES HERBERT WELBORE ELLIS 
Lord Somerton. (Zarl of Normanton.) 

Henry Austin Lord ABERDARE. 

James Lord Monorerrr. 

Joun Duxe Lord CoLzeriper. 

Wits Lord Emry. 

CutcnEsTER SamMvuEL Lord CariincrorD. 
(Lord Clermont.) 

Tuomas Francis Lord Correstorz. 

Epmunp Lord Hammonp. 

Joun Staney Lord Hampron. 

Joun Lord WINMARLEIGH. 

Cartes ALEXANDER Lord Dovetas. 
(Earl of Home.) ~ 

Artuur Georcte Mavte Lord Ramsay. 
(£arl of Dathousie.) 

Joun Henry Lord Fermanacu. (Zari 
Erne.) 

Wim Ricuarp Lord Hartecu. 

Henry Gerarp Lord Auineron. 

Joun Lord TorteMacueE. 

Witiram Cansrretp Lord Grrarp. 

Mortimer Lord SackviL1z. 

Coun Lord Buiacxsurn. 

Cuar.es Bowyer Lord Norton. 

Percy Lord Snure. (Viscount Bar- 
rington.) 

WuuuMm Lord Warson. (A Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

Lawrence Hesxetu Lord Hatpon. 

Ivor Bertie Lord Wixtnorne. 

Artuur Epwarp Lord Arpinavun. 

ALEXANDER Dunpas Ross Lord Lamine- 
TON. 

Cuartes Frepverick Lord DonrnerTon. 

Artuur Epwin Lord Trevor. 

Montaeu Witt1am Lord Rowron. 

Witiram Francis Lord Mount-Temptez. 

Epwarp Hucessen Lord Brazourne. 

ArrTuour Oxtver Viturers Lord Ampt- 
HILL. 

Wituram Montacu Lord Tweeppate. 
( Marquess of Tweeddale.) 














SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Wirtram Uxicx Tristram Lord Howrn. 
( Earl of Howth.) 

Donatp James Lord Rezay. 

Harcourt Lord Derwent. 

Henry James Lord Horurretp. 

Dup.ey Courts Lord Tweepmouru. 

Grorce Witt1aM WitsHereE Lord Bram- 
WELL. 

Joun Davip Lord FirzGeratp. (A 
Lord of Appeal in Ordinary.) 

Freperick Beavonamp Pacer Lord At- 
CESTER. 

Atrrep Lord Tennyson. 

James Lord Srrarusrey. (Earl of Sea- 
field.) 

Joun Georce Lord Monx Brertron. 

Watrer Cartes Lord Norrusovurne. 

Artuur SaunpErs Witi1amM CHARLES 
Fox Lord Suptxy. (Zarl of Arran.) 

Joun Rosert Witu1am Lord pve Vzscr. 
( Viscount de Vesci.) 

Marmavvke Francis Lord Herries. 

Harpince Srantey Lord Hatssury. 
(In another Place as Lord High Chan- 
cellor.) 

Mervyn Epwarp Lord Powerscourt 
(In another Place as Viscount Powers- 
court.) 

Antuony Hentzey Lord Norrutnctox 

+ (Lord Henley.) 

NatuHantet Mayer Lord Roruscuirp. 

Epwarp Cxartes Lord RevetsToxke. 

Rosert Lord MonxkswELt. 

Arruvur Lord Hosnovse. 

Ratreu Rosert WHEEvER Lord Lincen. 

Epwarp Lord AsuBourRNeE. 





Rowtanp Lord Sarvr Oswatp. 

Rosert James Lord WantTaaGeE. 

Wurm Batiot Lord Esuer. 

Tuomas Lord Deramore. 

Henry Jonn Lord Montacu of Beav- 
LIEU. 

WrtuusM Buiter Fourerton Lord Ex- 
PHINSTONE. 

Cuartes Jonn Lord Cotyinte of Cur- 
ROSS. 

Farrer Lord Herscuett. 

Cyartes Henry Lord HinirNepon. 

Samvuet Cuartes Lord Hinpue. 

Epauunp Lord GriwrHorPE. 

Ricwarp pE Aquita Lord Sratpringe. 

Wit Lord Kensrneron. 

Micuazt Artuur Lord Burton. 

Joun GLENCAIRN Carter Lord Hamitton 
oF DauzeELt. 

Tuomas Lord Brassey. 

Hewry Lord Turine. 

Freperick Arruur Lord STaniey oF 
Preston. 

Epwarp Lord Macnacuren. 
of Appeal in Ordinary.) 

Rosert Lord Connemara. 


Cravuve Lord Bowzs (Jn another place as 
Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorn.) 

Grorcz Epwarp Mitnes Monoxton Lord 
Monckton (Vicount Galway.) 

Joun Lord Sant Levan. 

James Maonacuten Lord Maauera- 
MORNE. 

Wittram Grorce Lord Armsrrona. 

Gerorcr Lord Bastna. 

Wituram Henry Lord Dz Ramsey. 

Henry Witiram Lord Creyiesmore. 

Joun GELLisranD Lord ApprnerTon. 


(A Lord 














LIST OF THE COMMONS. 





THE NAMES OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED TO SERVE IN THE TWENTY-FOURTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED Kincpom 
- 
or Great Brirrary AND IRELAND, SUMMONED TO MEET AT WESTMINSTER 


me Firrn Day or Avevst, 


One Tuovsanp Eicut HvunprRED AND 


Eronry Srx, as BY THE SEVERAL RETURNS FILED IN THE OFFICE OF THE 


CrerK oF THE Crown IN CHANCERY APPEARS. 


CoRRECTED TO THE MEETING 


OF THE PARLIAMENT ON THE STH FEBRUARY, 1888. 


BEDFORD. 
Nortuern, or BiccLeswavE Drvistoy, 
Viscount Baring. 
foutHern, or Luton Drvisroy, 
Cyril Flower. 
BEDFORD BOROUGII. 
Samuel Whitbread. 





BERKS. 
Nortuery, or Aninepon Division, 
Philip Wroughton. 
Sournery, or Newsury Division, 
William George Mount. 
Eastern, or Woxkineuam Division, 
Sir George Russell, bt. 
READING BOROUGH. 
Charles Townshend Murdoch. 


WINDSOR (NEW) BOROUGII. 
Robert Richardson-Gardner. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Norraern, or WissEcu Division, 
Charles William Selwyn. 


Western, or Cuesterton Division, 
Charles Hall. 


Eastern, or Newmarket Drviston, 
George Newnes. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, 
Rt. Hon. Henry Cecil Raikes, M.A. 
George Gabriel Stokes. 


CAMBRIDGE BOROUGH. 
Robert Uniacke Penrose Fitzgerald. 








BUCKS. 
Norruery, or BuokineHam Drvision, 


Hon. Egerton Hubbard. 
Mr, or Aytzssury Division, 


Baron Ferdinand James de Rothschild. 


Sournern, or Wyoomse Division, 
Viscount Ourzon. 





CHESTER. 
Winrar Division, 
Edward Thomas Davenant Cotton. 
Eppissury Drvistoy, 
Henry James Tollemache. 


MaccixesFieLD Drviston, 
William Bromley-Davenport. 


Crewe Division, 
Walter Stowe Bright McLaren. 


Nortuwicn Drvision, 
John Tomlinson Brunner. 


Attrincuam Drviston, 
Sir William Ounliffe Brooks, bt. 




















List of 
CHEsTER—cont. 
Hype Drvistoy, 
Joseph Watson Sidebotham. 
Kwortsrorp Drvistoy, 
Hon. Alan de Tatton Egerton. 


BIRKENHEAD BOROUGH. 
Lieut.-General Sir Edward Bruce Ham- 
ley, K.O B. 
CHESTER BOROUGH. 
Robert Armstrong Yerburgh. 
STOCKPORT BOROUGI, 
Louis John Jennings, 
Sydney Gedge. 


{OOMMONS, 1888} 





CORNWALL. 
Wesrery, or Sr. Ives Drvistoy, 
Thomas Bedford Bolitho. 

Norru- WESTERN, or CamBorneE Division, 
Charles Augustus Vansittart Conybeare. 
Truro Drvistoy, 

William Bickford Smith. 
Min, or Sr. Avsrett Drviston, 
William Alexander M‘Arthur. 
Soutn-Eastery, or Bopmin Division, 
Leonard Henry Courtney. 


Nortu-Eastern, or LAUNCESTON 
Division, 
Charles Thomas Dyke Acland. 
PENRYN AND FALMOUTI BOROUGH. 
William George Cavendish Bentinck. 





CUMBERLAND 
Nortuery, or Eskpare Division, 
Robert Andrew Allison. 
Mn, or Penairu Drvistoy, 
James William Lowther. 
CocxermoutH Drvision, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, bt. 
Western, or Ecremont Division, 
Lord Muncaster. 
CARLISLE BOROUGH. 
William Court Gully. 
WHITEUAVEN BOROUGH. 


Rt. Hon. George Augustus Frederick 
Cavendish Bentinck. 





Members. 


-DERBY. 
Hier Prax Drviston, 
William Sidebottom. 
Norra-Eastern Drvisron, 
Thomas DolHing Bolton. 
CaEsTERFIELD Drviston, 
Alfred Barnes. 
Western Drviston, 
Lord Edward Cavendish. 
Min Drviston, 
James Alfred Jacoby. 
Inxeston Drviston, 
Sir Balthazar Walter Foster. 
Sovrnern Drvisron, 
Henry Wardle. 
DERBY BOROUGIL, 
Thomas Roe, 


Rt. Hon. Sir William George Granville 
Venables Vernon Harcourt, knt. 





DEVON. 
Eastern, or Honiton Division, 
Sir John Henry Kennaway, bt. 
Nortu-Easrery, or Tiverton Division, 
Lt.-Col. William Hood Walrond. 
Nortuern, or Sourn Motron Divistoy, 
Viscount Lymington. 
Norru-WEsTeERN, or BARNSTAPLE 
Division, 
George Pitt Lewis. 
Western, or Tavistoox Drvisioy, 
Viscount Ebrington. 
Sournern, or Toryzs Division, 
Francis Bingham Mildmay. 
Torquay Drviston, 
Richard Mallock. 


Min, or Asusurton Drvision, 
Charles Seale-Hayne. 


DEVONPORT BOROUGH. 
Sir John Henry Puleston, knt. 
George Edward Price. 
EXETER BOROUGH. 
Hon. Sir Stafford Northcote, bt., O.B. 


PLYMOUTH BOROUGH. 


Sir Edward Bates, bt. 
Sir Edward George Clarke, knt. 








List of 
DORSET. 

Norruern Drvisioy, 

Hon. Edwin Berkeley Portman. 
Esstern Drviston, 

George Hawkesworth Bond. 

Sournern Drvigion, 
Charles Joseph Theophilus Hambro. 


Western Division, 
Henry Richard Farquharson. 





DURHAM. 
Jarrow Division, 
Sir Charles Mark Palmer, bt. 


Hoverron-Le-Sprine Division, 
Nicholas Wood. 
CuestTeR-LE-Street Drviston, 
James Joicey. 
Norru-Western Drvision, 
Llewellyn Archer Atherley-Jones. 
Mip Drviston, 
William Crawford. 
Sourn-Eastern Drviston, 


Lieut.-General Sir Henry Marshman 
Havelock-Allan, bt., V.C., K.0.B. 


Bisnor Auckianp Drvision, 
John Mellor Paulton. 

Barnarp Oastie Drviston, 
Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease, Bt. 


DARLINGTON BOROUGH. 
Theodore Fry. 
DURIIAM BOROUGII, 
Thomas Milvain. 
GATESHEAD BOROUGH. 
Hon. Walter Henry James. 
IARTLEPOOLS (THE) BOROUGH. 
Thomas Richardson. 
SOUTH SHIELDS BOROUGH. 
James Cochran Stevenson. 
STOCKTON BOROUGH, 
Joseph Dodds. 
SUNDERLAND BOROUGH. 


Samuel Storey, 
Edward Temperley Gourley. 


{OOMMONS, 1888) 





ESSEX. 


Sourn-WEsTERN, or WALTHAMSTOW 
Drvision, 


William Thomas Makins. 








Members. 


Essex —cont. 
Sournern, or Romrorp Drvistoy, 
James Theobald. 
Western, or Errrne Drvision, 
Right Hon. Sir Henry John Selwin- 
Ibbetson, bt. 
Norruern, or Sarrron WALDEN 
Drvision, 
Herbert Colstoun Gardner. 
Norrn-Eastern, or Harwicu Division, 
James Round. 
Eastern, or Matpon Dryisiow, 
Charles Wing Gray. 
Mn, or CuetmsrorD Drvision, 
William James Beadel. 
Sourn-Eastexn Drvision, 
Major Frederick Carne Rasch. 
COLCHESTER BOROUGH. 
Henry John Trotter. 
WEST HAM BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
James Forrest Fulton. 
South Division, 
George Edward Banes. 


GLOUCESTER. 
Mn, or Srrovup Drvision, 
George Holloway. 
Norruern, or Tewkessury Drviston, 
Sir John Edward Dorington, bt. 
Eastern, or Crrencester Drviston, 
Arthur Brend Winterbotham. 
Forest oF Dean Drviston, 
Godfrey Blundell Samuelson. 
SourHern, or Tuornsury Drvision, 
Hon. John William Plunkett. 
BRISTOL BOROUGH. 


West Division, 
Rt. hon. Sir Michael Edward Hicks- 
Beach, bt. 
North Division, 
Lewis Fry. 





East Division, 
Handel Cossham. 
South Division, 
Lt.-Col. Edward Stoek Hill, 0.B. 
CHELTENHAM BOROUGH. 
James Tynte Agg-Gardner. 
GLOUCESTER BOROUGH. 
Thomas Robinson. 

















List of 


{COMMONS, 1888} Members. 
HANTS. KENT. 
Nortuern, or Bastnestoxe Drvision, Western, or Sevenoaks Drvistoy, 
Arthur Frederick Jeffreys. Hon. Charles William Mills. 
Western, or Anpover Drviston, Norru-WeEsrern, or Dartrorp 
William Wither Bramston Beach. Drvisi0n, 


Eastern, or PetersFietp Drviston, 
Viscount Wolmer. 
SourHern, or Farenam Drvision, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Frederick Wellington 
John FitzWygram, bt. 
New Forest Drviston, 


Francis Compton. 
CHRISTCHURCH BOROUGH. 
Charles Edward Baring Young. 
PORTSMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Major.-Gen. Sir William Crossman, 
K.O.M.G. 
Sir Samuel Wilson. 
SOUTHAMPTON BOROUGH. 
Alfred Giles. 


Adm. Sir John Edmund Commerell, 
V.C., G.C.B. 
WINCHESTER BOROUGH. 
Richard Moss. 


HEREFORD. 
Norruern, or Leominster Drvision, 
James Rankin. 
Soutuern, or Ross Drvision, 
Michael Biddulph. 
IIEREFORD BOROUGH. 
Sir Joseph Russell Bailey, bt. 


HERTFORD. 

Norruery, or Hitcut Drvision, 

Robert Dimsdale (Baron of the Russian 
Empire). 

Eastern, or Hertrorp Drvision, 

Abel Smith. 
Mn, or St. Atpan’s Division, 

Viscount Grimston. 


Western, or Watrorp Drvision, 
Thomas Frederick Halsey. 


HUNTINGDON. 
Sournery, or Huntinepoy Division, 
Arthur Hugh Smith Barry. 


Norruern, or Ramsay Drvision, 
Hon. Ailwyn Edward Fellowes. 














ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Sir Richard Everard Webster, knt. 





Rt. Hon. Sir William Hart Dyke, bt. 


Sourn-WeEsTERN, or TUNBRIDGE 
Drviston, 
Robert Norton. 


Mn, or Mepway Drvistoy, 
Hon. John Stewart Gathorne-Hardy. 


Norru-Eastery, or FaversHaM 
Drvistow, 
Hon. Herbert Thomas Knatchbull- 
Hugessen. 
Sournern, or Asurorp Drvisioy, 
William Pomfret Pomfret. 


Eastern, or Sr. Aveustine’s Drvision, 
Aretas Akers-Douglas. 


Istzx or Toanet Drviston, 
Rt. Hon. Colonel Edward Robert King- 
Harman. 


CANTERBURY BOROUGH. 

John Henniker Heaton. 

CHATHAM BOROUGH. 
Sir John Eldon Gorst, knt. 

DEPTFORD BOROUGH. 
William John Evelyn. 

DOVER BOROUGH. 

Major Alexander George Dickson. 


GRAVESEND BOROUGH. 
John Bazley White. 

GREENWICH BOROUGH. 
Thomas William Boord. 


HYTUE BOROUGH. 
Sir Edward William Watkin, bt. 


LEWISIIAM BOROUGH. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Lewisham. 


: MAIDSTONE BOROUGH. 
Major Alexander Henry Ross. 


ROCHESTER BOROUGITI. 
Col. Francis Charles Hughes-Hallett. 


WOOLWICH BOROUGH. 
Col. Edwin Hughes. 


LANCASTER. 
North Lancashire, 
Norrs Lonspate Division, 
William George Ainslie. 
Lancaster Drvision, 
James Williamson. 











List of 


LancasTEr—cont. 
Buiacxpoot Drviston, 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, bt. 
CuorteyY Drviston, 
Lieut.-Gen. Randle Joseph Feilden. 
North-East Lancashire, 
Darwen Drviston, 
Viscount Cranborne. 
CuirHERoE Drvision, 
Rt. Hon. Sir Ughtred James Kay- 
Shuttleworth, bt. 
Accrineton Drvtston, 
Robert Trotter Hermon-Hodge. 
RossENDALE Drvisioy, 
Rt. Hon. Marquess of Hartington. 
South-East Lancashire, 
WestHovucHton Division, 
Fiauk Hardcastle. 
Heywoop Division, 
Isaaze Hoyle. 
Mippteton Drvision, 
Thomas Fielden. 
RaDcLirFE-cuM-FarnwortH Drviston, 
Robert Leake. 


Ecctzs Drvisron, 
Hon. Alfred John Francis Egerton. 


Srretrorp Division, 
Jvuhn William Maclura. 
Gorton Drviston, 
Richard Peacock. 
Prestwicu Drviston, 


Robert Gray Cornish Mowbray. 


South-West Lancashire, 
Sournport Drvision, 
Hon. George Nathaniel Curzon. 
Ormskirk Drviston, 
Arthur Bower Forwood. 
Bootte Drvision, 
Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Myles Sandys. 
Winyes Diviston, 
Tom Cottingham Edwards-Moss. 
Newton Drviston, 
Thomas Wodehouse Legh. 
Ince Drviston, 
Cvlonel Henry Blundell - Hollinshead 
Blundell. 
Le1cu Drviston, 
Caleb Wright. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE BOROUGH. 
John Edmund Wentworth Addison. 
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Members. 


LancasTER—cont. 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS BOROUGII, 
William Sproston Caine. 
BLACKBURN BOROUGT. 
William Coddington. 
William Henry Hornby. 
BOLTON BOROUGTI. 
Herbert Shepherd-Cross. 
Lieut. Colonel Hon. Francis Charles 
Bridgeman. 
BURNLEY BOROUGH. 
John Slagg. 
BURY BOROUGH, 
Right Hon. Sir Henry James, knt. 


LIVERPOOL BOROUGITI. 
Kirkdale Division, 
Sir George Smyth Baden - Powell, 
K.C.M.G. 
Walton Division, 
Miles Walker Mattinson. 
Everton Division, 
Edward Whitley. 
West Derby Division, 
Lord Claud J. Hamilton. 
Scotland Division, 
Thomas Power O’Connor. 
Exchange Division, 
Ralph Neville. 
Abercromby Diviston, 
William Frederick Lawrence. 
East Toxteth Division, 
Baron Henry de Worms. 
West Toxteth Division, 
Thomas Bland Royden. 
MANCIIESTER BOROUGH. 
North-West Division, 
Sir William Henry Houldsworth, bt. 
North Division, 
Charles Ernest Schwann. 
Vorth-East Division, 
Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, bt. 
East Division, 
Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 
South Division, 
Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe, knt. 
South-West Division, 
Jacob Bright. 
OLDHAM BOROUGH, 


James Mackenzie Maclean. 
Elliott Lees. 

















List of {COMMONS, 1888} Members. 
LancasTER— cont. Lixcotn—cont. 
PRESTON BOROUGH. Sourn Kesreven, or Sramrorp Division, 
William Edward Murray Tomlinson. | John Compton Lawrance. 
Robert William Hanbury. Hotzanp, or Sparprve Drvistoy, 
ROCIIDALE BOROUGH, Halley Stewart. 
Thomas Bayley Potter. BOSTON BOROUGH. 
SALFORD BOROUGI. Henry John Atkinson. 
North Division, 
GRANTITAM BOROUGTI. 
ent ee rm fe Malcolm Low, 
toni ial hea aise GREAT GRIMSBY BOROUGH. 
wa see ies Right Hon. Edward Heneage. 
South Division, 
Henry Hoyle Howorth. : bere BOROUGH, 
STALYBRIDGE BOROUGI, Frodevick Harold Kerans. 
Tom Harrop Sidebottom. 
ST. HELENS BOROUGH. MIDDLESEX. 
Henry Seton-Karr. Eyrrexp Drvision, 


WARRINGTON BOROUGH. 
Sir Gilbert Greenall, bt. 


WIGAN BOROUGH, 
Francis Sharp Powell. 





LEICESTER. 
Eastern, or Metron Division, 
Right Hon. Lord John James Robert 
Manners. 
Mn, or Lovensorover Drvistion, 
Edwin Joseph Lisle March Phillipps de 
Lisle. 
Western, or Boswortx Drvision, 
James Ellis. 
SourHern, or HarsorovcH Drvision, 
Thomas Keay Tapling. 
LEICESTER BOROUGH. 


James Allanson Picton. 
Alexander M‘Arthur. 


LINCOLN. 
West Linpsey, or Garyssoro’ Drviston, 
Col. Henry Eyre. 
Nortu Liypsey, or Briae Drviston, 
Samuel Danks Waddy. 
East Lipsey, or Loutz Drvistoy, 
Arthur Raymond Heath. 
Soutn Linpsgy, or HorncasTLE 
Drvisron, 
Right Hon. Edward Stanhope. 
Norrs Kesteven, or SLEAFoRD 
Drviston, 
Right Hon. Henry Chaplin. 
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Rt. Hon. Viscount Folkestone. 
TotrenHaM Drviston, 
Joseph Howard. 
Hornsey Drvistoy, 
Henry Charles Stephens. 
Harrow Drvistoy, 
William Ambrose. 
Eauine Drvistoy, 
Rt. Hon. Lord George Hamilton. 
Bre TForD Drvision, 
James Bigwo. d. 
Uxsringe Drviston, 
Frederick Dixon Dixon-Hartland. 


BETHNAL GREEN BOROUGH. 
North-East Division, 
George Howell. 
South-West Division, 
Edward Hare Pickersgill. 


CHELSEA BOROUGH, 
Charles Algernon Whitmore. 


FINSBURY BOROUGH. 
Holborn Division, 
Colonel Francis Duncan. 
Central Division, 
Captain Frederick Thomas Penton 
East Division, 
James Rowlands. 
FULUAM BOROUGD, 
William Hayes Fisher. 
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List of 


Mippiesex—cont. 
HACKNEY BOROUGH, 
North Division, 
Major-Gen. Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.B., 
K.C.8.I. 
Central Division, 
m-General Sir William Guyer 
unter, K.0.M:G. 
South Division, 

Sir Charles Russell, knt. 
HAMMERSMITH BOROUGH, 
Major-Gen. Walter Tuckfield Golds- 

worthy. 
HAMPSTEAD BOROUGH. 
Rt. Hn. Sir Henry Thurstan Holland, bt. 


ISLINGTON BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
George Christopher Trout Bartley. 
West Division, 
Richard Chamberlain. 
East Division, 
Cowley Lambert. 
South Division, 
Sir Albert Kaye Rollit, knt. 
KENSINGTON BOROUGH, 
North Division, 
Sir Roper Lethbridge, knt. 
South Division, 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, bt. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
Sir John Lubbock, bt. 


MARYLEBONE BOROUGH. 
East Division, 
Lord Charles William De La Poer 


Beresford. 
West Division, 


Frederick Seager-Hunt. 
PADDINGTON BOROUGH. 
North Division, 


John Aird. 
South Division, 
Rt. Hon. Lord Randolph Henry Spencer 
Churchill. 
ST. GEORGE, HANOVER SQUARE. 
Rt. Hon. George Joachim Goschen. 
ST. PANCRAS BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
Hon. Charles Wallace Alexander Napier 
Cochrane-Baillie. 
East Division, 
Robert Grant Webster. 
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Mombers. 


Mrppiesex—St. Pancras Boro’—cont. 
West Division, 
Harry Lawson Webster Lawson. 


South Division, 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, bt. 
SHOREDITCH BOROUGH. 
Hoxton Division, 
James Stuart, 
Haggerston Division, 
William Randal Cremer. 
STRAND BOROUGH. 
Right Hon. William Henry Smith. 


TOWER HAMLETS BOROUGH. 
Whitechapel Division, 
Samuel Montagu. 
St. George Division, 
Right Hon. Charles Thomson Ritchie. 
Limehouse Division, 
Edward Samuel Norris. 
Mile End Division, 
Spencer Charrington. 
Stepney Division, 
Frederick Wootton Isaacson. 
Bow and Bromley Division, 
Captain John Charles Ready Colomb. 
Poplar Division, 
Sydney Charles Buxton. 
WESTMINSTER BOROUGH. 


William Lehmann Ashmead-Bartlett 
Burdett-Coutts. 





LONDON CITY. 
Sir Robert Nicholas Fowler, bt. 
Thomas Charles Baring. 





MONMOUTH. 


Nortuern Drviston, 
Thomas Phillips Price. 


Western Drviston, 
Cornelius Marshall Warmington. 


Sournern Drviston, 
Col. Hon. Frederick Courtenay Morgan. 


MONMOUTIL BOROUGH, 
Sir George Elliot, bt. 





NORFOLK. 
Norru-Wesrtern Division, 
Lord Henry Bentinck. 




















List of 
Nor?oix—cont. 
Sourn- Western Drviston, 
William Amhurst Tyssen-Amherst. 
Nortuern Drvisron, 
Herbert Hardy Cozens-Hardy. 
Eastern Drviston, 
Sir Edward Birkbeck, bt. 
Mr Drviston, 
Robert Thornhagh Gurdon. 
Sovrnern Division, 
Francis Taylor. 
GREAT YARMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Sir Henry Whatley Tyler, knt. 
KING’S LYNN BOROUGH. 
Alexander Weston Jarvis. 
NORWICH BOROUGH. 


Jeremiah James Colman. 
Samuel Hoare. 





NORTHAMPTON. 
Norruern Division, 
Lord Burghley. 
Eastern Drvtston, 
Francis Allston Channing. 
Min Drviston, 
Hon. Charles Robert Spencer. 
Sournern Drvision, 
Sir Rainald Knightley, bt. 
NORTIIAMPTON BOROUGH. 
Henry Labouchere, 
Charles Bradlaugh. 
PETERBOROUGH BOROUGH. 
Hon. William John Wentworth Fitz- 
‘liam. 





NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Wansseck Drviston, 
Charles Fenwick. 


Tynesipe Diviston, 
Wentworth Blackett Beaumont. 
Hexuam Drvision, 
Miles MacInnes. 
Berwick-upon-TwEED Division, 
Sir Edward Grey, bt. 


MORPETH BOROUGH. 
Thomas Burt. 
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Mombers. 
NorTHUMBERLAND—cont. 
NEWCASTLE-.UPON.TYNE BOROUGII, 
Right Hon. John Morley. 
James Oraig. 
TYNEMOUTH BOROUGT. 
Richard Sims Donkin. 





NOTTINGHAM. 
Bassettaw Drvistoy, 
William Beckett. 


Newark Drviston, 
Viscount Newark. 


Rusucwtrre Drviston, 
John Edward Ellis. 


Mansrieip Drvistoyn, 
Cecil George Savile Foljambe. 
NOTTINGHAM BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Henry Broadhurst. 
East Division, 
Arnold Morley. 
South Division, 
Henry Smith Wright. 





OXFORD. 
NorrtHern, or Bansury Drvision, 
Sir Bernhard Samuelson, bt. 


Mi, or Woopstock Drviston, 
Francis William Maclean. 


Sournern, or Hentzy Drviston. 
Hon. Francis Parker. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Robert Mowbray, 
bt., D.O.L. 
John Gilbert Talbot, D.C.L. 


OXFORD BOROUGH. 
Alexander William Hall. 





RUTLAND. 
George Henry Finch. 





SALOP. 


Western, or Oswestry Division, 
Stanley Leighton. 


Norrtuern, or Newport Division, 
Lt.-Col. William Slaney Kenyon Slaney. 


Min, or Wetiixeton Drvision, 
Alexander Hargreaves Brown. 








List of 
SaLop—cont. 
Sournery, or Luptow Drviston, 
Robert Jasper More. 
SHREWSBURY BOROUGI. 


Tames Watson. 
~~~ hela 
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SOMERSET. 
Norruern Drvision, 
Evan Henry Llewellyn. 
Wetts Drvision, 
Colonel Sir Richard Horner Paget, bt. 
Frome Drviston, 
Viscount Weymouth 
Eastern Drviston, 
Henry Hobhouse. 
Sournern Drviston, 
Right Hon. Earl of Cavan. 
Bripewater Drvision, 
Edward James Stanley. 
Western, or WELLINGTON Drvision, 
Charles Isaac Elton. 
BATH BOROUGH. 
Edmond Robert Wodehouse, 
Lt.-Col. Robert Peter Laurie. 
TAUNTON BOROUGH. 
Hon. Alfred Percy Allsopp. 





STAFFORD. 
Lerex Drviston, 
Harry Tichborne Davenport. 


Burton Drviston, 
Sydney Evershed. 


Western Division, 
Hamar Alfred Bass. 
Norts-WeEstTErN Division, 


Justinian Heathcote Edwards-Heath- 
cote. 


Licurtetp Drviston, 
Sir John Swinburne, bt. 
Kineswinrorp Division, 
Alexander Staveley Hill. 
Hanpswortn Drviston, 
Henry Wiggin. 
HANLEY BOROUGH. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME BOROUGIL. 
Douglas Harry Coghill. 








Members. 


Strarrorp—cont. 
STAFFORD BOROUGH. 
Thomas Salt. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT BOROUGITI. 
William Leatham Bright. 
WALSALL BOROUGH. 
Sir Charles Forster, bt. 
WEDNESBURY BOROUGH. 
Hon. Philip James Stanhope. 
WEST BROMWICH BOROUGH. 
James Ernest Spencer. 
WOLVERIIAMPTON BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Sir William Chichele Plowden, K.O0.8.I. 
East Division, 
Rt. Hon. Henry Hartley Fowler. 


South Division, 
Rt. Hon. Charles Pelham. Villiers. 





SUFFOLK. 
NorTHEry, or Lowestorr Drvistoy, 
Sir Savile Brinton Crossley, bt. 
Nortu-Eastern, or Eye Drvision, 
Francis Seymour Stevenson. 
Nortu-WEstTERN, or SrowMARKET 
Drviston, 
Edward Greene. 
Sours, or Supsury Division, 
William Cuthbert Quilter. 
Sourn-Easrern, or Woopsrince 
Division, 
Lt.-Col. Robert Hamilton Lloyd An- 
struther. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS BOROUGH. 
Lord Francis Hervey. 


IPSWICH BOROUGII. 
Sir Charles Dalrymple, bt. 





Lord Elecho. 
SURREY. 
Nortu-WEsTERN, or CHERTSEY 
Drviston, 


Frederick Alers Hankey. 


Sourn- Western, or Guitrorp Drvistoy, 

Hon. William St. John Fremantle 
Brodrick. 

Sourn-Easrery, or Reicatz Drvision, 

Sir James John Trevor Lawrence, bt. 

















List of 
Surrey—cont. 
Mn, or Epsom Drviston, 
Rt. hon. George Cubitt. 
Kixeston Drviston, 
Sir John Whittaker Ellis, bt. 
Nortu-Eastery, or WIMBLEDON 
Drvision, 
Henry Cosmo Orme Bonsor. 


BATTERSEA ann CLAPHAM BOROUGH. 


Battersea Division. 
Octavius Vaughan Morgan. 
Clapham Division. 
John Saunders Gilliat. 
CAMBERWELL BOROUGH, 
North Division, 
John Richards Kelly. 
Peckham Division, 
Arthur Anthony Baumann. 
Dulwich Division. 
John Blundell Maple. 
CROYDON BOROUGH. 
Hon. Sidney Herbert. 
LAMBETH BOROUGH, 
North Division, 
Lieut.-Gen. Charles Crawfurd Fraser. 
Kennington Division, 
Robert Gent-Davis. 
Brizton Division. 
Marquess of Carmarthen 
Norwood Division, 
Thomas Lynn Bristowe. 
NEWINGTON BOROUGH. 
West Ijivision, 
Charles Wallwyn Radcliffe Cooke. 
Walworth Division, 
Lewis Henry Isaacs. 
SOUTHWARK BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Arthur Cohen. 
Rotherhithe Division, 
Colonel Charles Edward Hamilton. 
Bermondsey Division, 
Alfred Lafone. 
WANDSWORTH BOROUGH. 
Henry Kimber. 
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Members. 
SUSSEX. 
Nortu- Western, or Horsxam Division, 


Colonel Sir Walter Barttelot Barttelot, 
bt., O.B. 


Sovrn- WESTERN, or CHICHESTER 
Drviston, 
Earl of March. 


NorrTHERN, or East GrunstTeaD Drvision, 
Hon. Alfred Erskine Gathorne-Hardy. 


M1, or Lewzs Drvision, 
Sir Henry Fletcher, bt. 


Soutnern, or Eastsourne Drvision, 
Admiral Edward Field. 


Eastern, or Rye Drviston, 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Montagu Brookfield. 


BRIGHTON BOROUGH, 
Rt. Hon. William Thackeray Marriott. 
Sir William Tindal Robertson, kot. 
HASTINGS BOROUGH. 
Wilson Noble. 





WARWICK. 
Nortuern, or Tamwortu Drviston, — 
Philip Albert Muntz. 
Nortu-Easrern, or Nunzaton Dryision, 
John Stratford Dugdale. 
Sourn-WEstTERN, or STRATFORD-ON- 


Avon Drvision, 
Frederick Townsend. 


Sourn-Eastern, or Ruasy Drvisioy, 

Henry Peyton Cobb. 

ASTON MANOR BOROUGH, 
George Kynoch. 

BIRMINGHAM BOROUGDH, 

Edgbaston Division, 
George Dixon. 
West Division, 

Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. 


Central Division. 
Rt. Hon. John Bright. 


North Division, 
William Kenrick. 
East Division, 
Right Hon. Henry Matthews. 
Bordesley Division, 
Jesse Collings. 
South Division, 
Joseph Powell Williams. 











List of {COMMONS, 1888} Members. 
‘Wanwicx—cont. YORK. 
COVENTRY BOROUGH. North Riding, 
William Henry Walter Ballantine. Turrsk anD Matton Drvistox, 


WARWICK AND LEAMINGTON BOROUGH. 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Wellesley Poel. 





WESTMORELAND. 
Nortsern, or Arrtesy Dryision, 
Hon. William Lowther. 


Sournern, or Kenpat Drviston, 
Earl of Bective. 





WILTS. 

NortseErn, or Crtcxiape Drvision, 
Mervyn Herbert Nevil Story-Maskelyne. 
Norru- Western, or CorrPrPENHAM 
Drvision, 

Lord Henry Bruce. 


Western, or Westsury Drvision, 
George Pargiter Fuller. 


Eastern, or Devizes Drviston, 
Walter Hume Long. 


Souruern, or Witton Drvision, 
Sir Thomas Fraser Grove, bt. 


SALISBURY BOROUGH. 
Edward Henry Hulse. 





WORCESTER. 
Western, or Bewpiey Division, 
Sir Edmund Anthony Harley Lech- 
mere, bt. 
Soursern, or Evesuam Drvision, 
Sir Richard Temple, bt. 
Min, or Drorrwicu Drviston. 
John Corbett. 
Norruern Divistoy, 
Benjamin Hingley. 
Eastern Drviston, 
George Woodyatt Hastings. 
DUDLEY BOROUGH. 
Brooke Robinson. 
KIDDERMINSTER BOROUGH. 
Augustus Frederick Godson. 


WORCESTER BOROUGH. 
Hon. George Higginson Allsopp. 





Colonel Hon. Lewis Payn Dawnay. 


Ricumonp Drvisioy, 
George William Elliot. 


CLEVELAND Drviston, 
Henry Fell Pease. 
Wuirtsy Drvisron, 
Ernest William Beckett. 
East Riding, 
Hotperness Drvision, 
Pegegeten George Richard Bethell, 


Buoxrose Drvision, 
Christopher Sykes. 
HowpensuireE Drviston, 
Arthur Duncombe. 


West Riding, Northern Part, 
Sxirron Division, 
Walter Morrison. 


Ketcutry Division, 
Isaac Holden. 


Suretey Dryision, 
Joseph Craven. 


Sowersy Drvision, 
Edward Crossley. 


Extanp Division, 
Thomas Wayman. 


West Riding, Southern Part, 
Morey Drvision, 


Charles George Milnes Gaskell. 


Normanton Drvision, 
Benjamin Pickard. 


Cotnz Vatrey Division, 
Henry Frederick Beaumont. 


Hotmrirtx Dryisioy, 
Henry Joseph Wilson. 

Barnstey Division, 
Courtney Stanhope Kenny. 

HattamsHireE Drvision, 

Sir Frederick Thorpe Mappin, bt. 

RorHEerHaM Division, 
Arthur Herbert Dyke Acland. 


Doncaster Drvision, 
Walter Shirley Shirley. _.; 




















Last of {COMMONS, 1888} Members. 
Yorx—cont. . Yorx—cont. 
West Riding, Eastern Part, PONTEFRACT BOROUGH. 
Rrron Drvision, Hon. Rowland Winn. 
John Lloyd Wanetes. SCARBOROUGII BOROUGH. 
John B Ortey Division, Joshua Rowntree. 
» “ : res SIIEFFIELD BOROUGH. 
ARKSTON Drvision A . Ags 
Colonel Robert Gunter. POR NRG <0 
Hon. Bernard John Seymour Coleridge. 
Oscoipcross Drviston, Brightside Division, 
John Austin. Rt. Hon. hates John Mundella. 
. _ Pupssy Drvistow, Central Division, 
Briggs Priestley. . Charles Edward Howard Vincent. 
Srzn Varrey Division, Hallam Divisi 
J h 00 dh ad. atiam 1/101810Nn, 
sta: Charles Beilby Stuart- Wortley. 
BRADFORD BoRoUGH. Evclesali Division, 
West Division, Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. 
Alfred Illingworth. 
Cuntval Division, : WAKEFIELD BOROUGH, 
Right Hon. John George Shaw Lefevre. Gir Howard Gooen, Ot. 
ey YORK BOROUGH. 
Henry wi Alfred Edward Pease. 
Frank Lockwood. 
DEWSBURY BOROUGH. 
Sir John Simon, bt. 
HALIFAX BOROUGIL. WALES. 
Thomas Shaw. aap: 
Rt. Hon. James Stansfeld. ANGLESEA. 
HUDDERSFIELD BOROUGH. Thomas Lewis. 
William Summers. BRECKNOCK. 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL BoROUGH. | William Fuller Maitland. 
East Distsion, CARDIGAN. 
Frederick Brent Grotrian. William Bowen Rowlands. 
Central Division, 
Henry Seymour King. CARMARTHEN 
West Division, 3 Eastern Drvision, 
Charles Henry Wilson. David Pugh. 
LEEDS BOROUGH. WESTERN Drviston, 
North Division, Walter Rice Howell Powell. 
William Lawies Jackson. CARMARTHEN BOROUGH. 
Central Division, Sir Emile Algernon Arthur Keppel 
Gerald William Balfour. Cowell Stepney, bt. 
East Division, CARNARVON. 
Joln a et Sovrnern or Errton Diviston, 
es 20t8t0ONn 
Herbert John Gladstone. ‘ John Bryn Roberts. 
South Division, NoRTHERN or Arron Drvision, 
Rt. Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, K.0.B. _| William Rathbone. 
MIDDLESBOROUGII BOROUGH. CARNARVON BOROUGH. 
Isaac Wilson. Edmund Swetenham. 











DENBIGH. 
Eastern Drviston, 
Rt. hon. George Osborne Morgan. 
Western Diviston, 
Colonel William Cornwallis West. 
DENBIGH BOROUGH. 
Hon. George Thomas Kenyon. 
FLINT. 
Samuel Smith. 
FLINT BOROUGII. 
John Roberts. 
GLAMORGAN. 
Eastern Drvision, 
Alfred Thomas. 
Raonppa Divison, 
William Abraham. 
Western or Gower Drviston, 
Frank Ash Yeo. . 
Moi Drviston, 
Christopher Rice Mansel Talbot. 
Sournern Drvisioy, 
Arthur John Williams. 
CARDIFF BOROUGH. 
Sir Edward James Reed, K.C.B. 
MERTIIYR TYDVIL BOROUGH. 


Henry Richard. 
Charles Herbert James, 


SWANSEA BOROUGH. 
Swansea Town, 
Lewis Llewellyn Dillwyn. 
Swansea District, 
Sir Henry Hussey Vivian, bt. 
MERIONETH. 
Thomas Edward Ellis. 
MONTGOMERY. 
Stuart Rendel. 
MONTGOMERY BOROUGH. 
Hon. Frederick Stephen Archibald Han- 
bury-Tracy. 
PEMBROKE. 
William Davies. 
PEMBROKE AND HAVERFORDWEST 
BOROUGH. 


Adm. Richard Charles Mayne, O.B, 


RADNOR. 
Hon. Arthur Henry John Walsh. 
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SCOTLAND. 





ABERDEEN. 
Eastern Drviston, 
Peter Esslemont. 
Western Drvision, 
Robert Farquharson, M.D. 
ABERDEEN BURGIL 
North Division. 
William Alexander Hunter. 
South Division, 
James Bryce. 
ARGYLL. 
Colonel John Wingfield Malcolm. 


AYR. 
NortHern Drviston, 
Hon. Hugh Frederick Hislop Elliot. 
Soutnern Drvision,: 
Hon. Greville Richard Vernon. 


AYR DISTRICT OF BURGIIS. 


a Frederick Fotheringham Camp- 
ell. 


KILMARNOCK DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Stephen Williamson. 


BANFF. 
Robert William Duff. 


BERWICK. 
Right Hon. Edward Marjoribanks. 
BUTE. 
James Patrick Bannerman Robertson. 
CAITHNESS. 

Gavin Brown Clark. 

WICK DISTRICT OF BURGIIS. 
John Macdonald Cameron. 


CLACKMANNAN AND KINROSS. 
Rt. Hon. John Blair Balfour. 


DUMBARTON. 
Sir Archibald Orr Ewing, bt. 
DUMFRIES. 
Sir Robert Jardine, bt. 


DUMFRIES DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Robert Threshie Reid. 


EDINBURGH (Mi Lorutay). 
Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. 














List of 
EpinsurcH—cont, 
EDINBURGI BURGII. 
East Division, 
Robert Wallace. 
West Division, 
Thomas Ryburn Buchanan. 
Central Division, 
William McEwan. 
South Division, 
Rt. Hon. Hugh Culling Eardley Childers. 


EDINBURGII axp ST. ANDREW'S UNI- 
VERSITIES. 


Right Hon. John Hay Athole Mac- 
donald, LL.D. 


LEITH DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Ronal Crawfurd Munro Ferguson. 


ELGIN anv NAIRN. 
Charles Henry Anderson. 


ELGIN DISTRICT OF BURGIIS. 
Alexander Asher. 


FIFE. 


Eastern Drvision, 
Herbert Henry Asquith. 


Westery Drvision, 
Hon. Robert Preston Bruce. 
KIRKCALDY DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Sir George Campbell, knt. 
ST. ANDREW’S DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Henry Torrens Anstruther. 


FORFAR. 
James William Barclay. 
DUNDEE BURGII. 


Edmund Robertson, 
Charles Carmichael Lacaita. 


MONTROSE DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
John Shiress Will. 


HADDINGTON. 
Richard Burdon Haldane. 
INVERNESS. 
Charles Fraser-Mackintosh. 
INVERNESS DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Robert Bannatyne Finlay. 
KINCARDINE. 
General Sir George Balfour, K.C.B. 
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Members. 


KIRKOUDBRIGHT. 
Mark John Stewart. 


LANARK. 


Govan Drviston, 
William Pearce. 


Partick Drvisron, 
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MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Bu1—First Reading— 
Electric Lighting Act (1882) Amendment *® 
(1). 


HE PARLIAMENT, which had been 
Prorogued successively from Fri- 
day the 16th day of September, 1887, 


to the 30th day of November; thence 


to the 138th day of January, 1888; and 
from thence to the 9th day of February, 
met this day for the despatch of Busi- 
ness. 


_ The Session was opened by Commis- 
8100. 

Tue Hovsz or Prrrs being met ; 

Tat LORD OHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House, 
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“That Her Majesty, not thinking it fit to be 
personally present here this day, has been 
pleased to cause a Commission to be issued 
under the Great Seal, in order to the opening 
and holding of this Parliament.” 


Then Five of the Lorps CommisstonErs 
—namely, The Lorp Cuancettor (Lord 
Halsbury); The Lorp OmampBerLain 
(The Earl of Lathom); The Secretary 
or Srare ror Inpra (The Viseount 
Cross); The Earl of Kryrore (Captain 
of the Yeomen of the Guard) ; and The 
Earl of Rossryy (Captain of the Gentle- 
men at Arms)—being in their Robes, 
and seated on a Form placed between the 
Throne and the W: k, commanded 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 
to let the Commons know ‘“ The Lords 
Commissioners desire their immediate 
Attendance in this House, to hear the 
Commission read.” 


Who being at the Bar, with their 
Speaker :—The Commission was read by 
the Clerk :—Then , 
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3 The Queen's 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR delivered 
Her Maszsty’s Srrecu to both Houses 
of Parliament, as follows :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


* T continue to receive from all other 
Powers cordial assurances of their 
friendly sentiments, as well as of their 
earnest desire to maintain the peace 
of the world. 


“My officers, in conjunction with 
those of the Emperor of Russia, have 
completed the demarcation of the 
Afghan boundary in conformity with 
the terms of the Convention of last 
year. I trust that the work which has 
thus been brought to a conclusion may 
tend to remove the possibility of mis- 
understanding between the two Powers 
in regard to their Asiatic possessions. 


‘“‘ Animated by a desire to prevent 
the effusion of blood, I despatched a 
Mission to the King of Abyssinia, 
with the hope of dissuading him from 
engaging in a war with Italy. I 
deeply regret that my efforts have not 
been successful. 

“The deliberations of the Con- 
ference assembled at Washington to 
adjust questions which have arisen 
between the Dominion of Canada and 
the United States are still in progress. 


“ The negotiations which were com- 
menced in 1885 with respect to the 
regulation of the Suez Canal have 
been brought to a conclusion so far as 
points of difference between myself 
and the French Republic are con- 
cerned. 


“T have also entered into an Agree- 
ment with the French Republic for 
the protection of life and property in 
the group of the New Hebrides by a 
Joint Naval Commission. 


{LORDS} 
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“ A Conference of Delegates from 
the Powers interested in the sugar 
industry was summoned in London in 
the autumn to consider the possibility 
of putting an end to the injurious sys- 
tem of bounties ; and they have made 
considerable progress towards the con- 
clusion of a satisfactory arrangement. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, 

“The Estimates for the Services of 

this year, which will be laid before 

you, have been framed with due regard 


to economy. You will be asked to- 


make provision for the improvements 
in the defence of the ports and coaling- 
stations of my Empire, which have 
been rendered urgently necessary by 
the advance of military science. You 
will also be asked to sanction an 
arrangement for providing a special 
squadron for the protection of Austral- 
asian commerce, the cost of which will 
be partially borne by the Colonies 
themselves. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“The measures which, at the cost 
of great labour, you passed during 
the last Session for the benefit of 
Ireland have been carefully carried 
into effect during the period which 
has since elapsed. 

“The result of this legislation, so 
far as it has been tested by a short 
experience, has been satisfactory. 
Agrarian crime has diminished, and 


the power of coercive conspiracies has . 


sensibly abated. Measures tending to 
develop the resources of Ireland, and 
to facilitate an increase in the number 
of the proprietors of the soil, will be 
laid before you. 

“Your attention will be invited: to 
the subject of Local Government in 


England ; and measures will be sub- » 
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mitted to you for dealing with it, in 
combination with proposals for adjust- 
ing the relations between Local and 
Imperial finance, and for mitigating 
the burdens at present imposed upon 
the ratepayers. 


“The prospects of commerce are 
more hopeful than any to which I 
have been able to point for many 
years past. I deeply regret that no 
corresponding improvement is ob- 
servable in the condition of agricul- 
ture. I commend the interests of that 
great industry to your attentive care, 
in the hope that means may be dis- 
covered for enabling it to meet more 
effectively the difficulties under which 
it labours. 

“You will be invited to consider 
legislative proposals for cheapening 
the Transfer of Land; for modifying 
the procedure by which Tithe Rent- 
charge is collected ; for the promotion 
of Technical Education ; for prevent- 
ing undue preferences in the Rates 
charged by Railway Companies on 
foreign and domestic produce; for 
remedying abuses in the formation of 
Companies under limited liability ; 
and for amending the Law as to the 
Liability of Employers in case of acci- 
dents. 

“ Measures for improving the posi- 
tion of the Scottish Universities, and 
for regulating the Borough Police in 
Scotland, will be laid before you; and 
proposals will be submitted to you for 
diminishing the cost of Private Bill 
legislation. 

“In these and all other efforts that 
you may make to promote the well- 
being of my people, I pray that you 
may be guided by the hand of Al- 
mighty God. 


Then the Commons withdrew. 
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House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed. 


PRAYERS. 


Rout or tnz Lorps—Garter King of 
Arms attending, dehwvered at the Table 
(in the usual manner) a List of the Lords 
Temporal in the Third Session of the 
Twenty-fourth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom : The same was ordered to lie 
on the Table. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


LORD GREY DE RUTHYN, 


The House being informed that his 
Lordship was attending with his writ of 
summons, the Lord Chancellor explained 
to the House his Lordship’s descent : 
Then his Lordship was called in, and 


took the Oath; and then took his place 


on the Baron’s Bench, next below the 
Lord Zouche of Haryngworth. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND. 

Writs and Returns electing the Earl 
of Kingston a Representative Peer for 
Ireland in the room of the late Viscount 
Doneraile, deceased, and the Earl of 
Wicklow a Representative Peer for Ire- 
land in the room of the late Viscount 
Lifford, deceased, with the Certificates 
of the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland 
annexed thereto: Delivered (on oath), 
and Certificates read. 


SELECT VESTRIES. 
Bill, pro formd, read 1°. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH, 


The Quezn’s Srzxcu reported by The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


Tue Eart or CRAWFORD (who 
was attired in full Highland costume) 
said: My Lords, I rise to move that an 
humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to thank her for Her Most 
Gracious Speech ; but before proceeding 
with that, I must crave the indulgence 
that your Lordships are always in the 
habit of giving to those in my posi- 
tion. 

My Lords, in tho Speoch are contained 
many and various subjects embracing 
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matters over the whole field of poli- 
tics, and to deal at 1 with them 
would take considerable time ; therefore 
I intend merely to touch lightly on one 
or more of them, leaving the rest to be 
dealt with by those who are better 
qualified to deal with them than I am. 
The first point that occurs in Her 
Majesty’s Speech is the allusion to the 
completion of a demarcation of the 
Russo- Afghan boundary. You are 
all well aware of the whole history 
of the Afghan Question, how 10 years 
ago we were at war with the State of 


Afghanistan, owing, as we believed at | Em 


that time, to the intrigues of Russia, to 
Russia having persuaded the then Ameer 
of that land to decline to receive the 
Envoy which our Sovereign desired to 
send to him; of the war that ensued, of 
the massacre of Major Cavagnari, of the 
great march to Oabul, worthy of the 
days of Xenophon, and of the peace 
that followed, the tale is familiar. That 
war endured until about 1885, when 
peace was secured. During the period 
of peace complications again arose, 
owing mainly to the advances which 
were necessarily being made by the 
great Empire of Russia towards the East. 
Russia at that time entered the Pro- 
vince of Penjdeh, bringing its boundary 
close alongside that of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan. The advance of Russia 
in that direction was a menace to our 
Empire of India, and means were taken 
at once to discover whether those ideas 
were correct or were not. The strain 
between Russia and this country became 
one of the greatest tension, all but 
coming at one time to a rupture of dip- 
lomatic functions between the two coun- 
tries. However, it was agreed that a 
Convention should be drawn up; that a 
Joint Commission should be appointed 
to mark out the boundary between the 
two States, and after some period of 
trouble—some period of danger to those 
oceupied upon it on the spot in Afghan- 
istan Proper, and on the boundaries 
—a line was made, drawn up, an 
adopted by the Commissioners. The 
work was then adjourned from the rough 
country in which they were working to 
St. Petersburgh, and the final rectifica- 
tion of the Russo-Afghan boundary was 
happily brought to a termination at the 
end of last year. Though we have come 
to what appears a satisfactory termina- 
tion of that great business, there is no 


The Earl of Crawford 
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doubt in the future that fresh diffi- 
culties must arise; not necessarily 
in that place, not necessarily of our own 
creating ; but I think it must be con- 
ceded that in the future Russia will be 
drawn forward by the action she is 
taking in Central Asia to seek a means 
of obtaining access to the Eastern Seas, 
whether it be through Persia, through 
Afghanistan, or through China. But, 
in the meanwhile, we have implicit con- 
fidence that Russia will behave as she 
has said she intends to do—namely, 
without seeking to injure our Indian 


ire. 
ith regard to Abyssinia, little 
need be said excepting regret that the 
Sovereign of that country has not seen 
fit to follow the advice and counsel 
tendered him by Her Majesty. A few 
years ago, when Abyssinia was at war 
with this country, the Monarch of the 
day committed suicide at the approach 
of one of the Members of your Lord- 
ships’ House. A Successor was ap- 
pointed, who had been a faithful ally of 
ours during the late campaign in the 
Soudan. 

Then, my Lords, the Suez Canal 
brings forward a subject of vast interest 
for political and commercial matter. We 
rejoice to learn by the Speech from the 
Throne that those negotiations which 
have been in train for some time past 
with the French Republic have now 
happily been brought to a termination 
by an agreement between the two 
great countries. The Oanal must 
always exist as a monument to the 
industry of France, and especially as a 
monument to the genius of him who 
first designed it—M. de Lesseps. Various 
difficulties there have been in preparing 
the methods for the working of this 
great Canal, and they have been sub- 
jects, I will not say of dispute, but of 
contention between the Governments 
which have most had to do with it. 
Concessions, mutual on both sides, have 
been made, and now we happily learn 


d|that agreement is formed. France, 


not contert with having the Oanal in 
its original state, has sought means 
whereby it may be further developed, 
and it is interesting to see they have 
brought the advance of science to bear 
on it, and have introduced the use of 
electricity along the banks of the Canal, 
with the result of practically doubling 
its capacity by allowing a ship to pass 
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9 Majesty's Most 


through in 16 hours, as against 36 hours 
in former da; 

The Suez Canal is not the only point 
on which eae have been differences of 
opinion an agreement come to 
with France. Se move further away 
to the East, near the coast of Australia, 
we find a ae of Islands termed 
the New Hebrides. A between 
this country and France had existed for 
some time, to the effect that neither of 
the great countries should annex that 
group of Islands ; but a short time since 
a loud outery arose from Australia that 
that Treaty had been broken, that all 
rights were gone, and that France was 
a traitor to her word. My Lords, that 
was not the case. We must allow that 
France did not abrogate any of her 
Treaties in that matter. Equally well 
might she say that we in England have 
abrogated our Treaty by having been in 
temporary occupation in Egypt. But 
the contention which arose gave rise to 
diplomatic correspondence, with the re- 
sult that a perfect understanding had 
_ been come to, by the appointment 
of a Naval Commission of the Joint 
Powers, which will in future guard 
life and property on these Islands. That 
Commission will come into existence 
somewhere about the middle of March, 
the date when the French temporary 
occupation ceases. 

Passing again towards the East, we 
strike the shores of America, and there, 
my Lords, we find matter of deep in- 
terest to ourselves. On the Eastern sea- 
board of that country, for upwards of a 
century there has been a question be- 
tween the United States of America and 
ourselves, known as the Fisheries Dis- 
pute. It is one somewhat abstruse in 
its nature, somewhat difficult to adjust, 
as many statesmen have known to their 
cost. ically, the question may be 
resolved into the saying—‘‘ Where may 
a man go to fish who is not a native of 
the land; within what distance of the 
shore may he obtain the means of carry- 
ing on his avocation?” My Lords, I 
do not desire to enter into any question 
of the merits of what the three-mile 
radius may be; but the matter was 
referred last year to the able conduct of 
Mr. Chamberlain, one of the clearest 
heads of this country, who was sent out 
by Her Majesty’s Government with full 
power to og Tate an ‘arrangement 
which would satisfactory to both 
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Powers. sem BAngae fg Fs | 
the Fishery Question of the 

States may be taken as a 

decimal fraction; and unless some con- 


tain to arise . 

My Lords, I will now ask you to take 
one glance at the affairs of Europe. It 
would have been a difficult thing, and a 
hard matter for any man in this coun- 
try, a few days ago to rise and say there 
would be no war in Europe; but within 
the last few days ey changes have 
taken place over the feelings of the 
country. A Treaty, unequalled, I may 
almost say, in — a secret 
Treaty, has been divulged on mutual 
agreement of the contracting parties, 
a Treaty which bears upon its face the 
certainty of either peace or the cer- 
tainty of a terrible war. I firmly believe 
that the promulgation, or rather the 

ublication, of that secret Treaty has 

one more to avert the bloody war that 
might have arisen between Austria- 
Hungary, Germany Proper, and Russia 
than any other course of action, diplo- 
matic or otherwise. If we add to that 
theremarkable speech which the German 
Chancellor has just delivered, I think 
we may safely agree with the general 
feelings of Europe that the horrors of 
war are, at any rate, averted for some 
considerable time. 

In the first paragraph of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Most Gracious Speech Her Ma- 
jesty says—‘‘TI continue to receive from 
all other Powers cordial assurances of a 
friendly sentiment.’”” My Lords, to 
these words might have been added 
words to this effect—that during the 
year of Her Majesty’s Jubilee the 
Queen was at peace, at least for no in- 
considerable period of the year, over the 
whole world. My Lords, in ancient 
—_ the bye of Janus was ee 
wit mp an t rejoicing. It 
iibdin schesied if the Roman Erapire 
that they were at peace all over the 
world, and _ I believe I am right in 
assuming that the Empire of Great 
Britain is still wider in extent than was 
the Empire of Rome. My Lords, when 
they were at peace Ossar in his days 
did not disdain to — for war, and 
in the paragraph which is specially 
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directed to the Gentlemen of the House 
of Commons we may see that Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, mindful of Her 
Scottish motto, Vemo me im it, 
desires also to add the words, Paratus 


I do not desire to enter on the ques- 
tion of the coaling stations, the fortifica- 
tions to be made, and the great fleet 
which is required in the East and the 
South—there are others in this House, 
and the noble Lord who follows me 
(Lord Armstrong), who will deal with 
that subject; but while on the question 
of Estimates, although we have nothin 
in this House to do with them, I woul 
make an appeal to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on one small matter which 
I consider vitally of importance—not 
vitally but materially to affect the 
country—and that is that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should extend his 
munificent views to the desires of the 
Trustees of the British Museum that 
they should receive again those pur- 
chasing powers which have been taken 
away from them. It may well be said, 
my Lords, that in a time of commercial 
depression it is not desirable to invest 
moneys in non-interest bearing com- 
modities; but, on the other hand, it is 
only right to remember that where dis- 
tress occurs there are forced sales, small 
competitions, and low prices, so what is 
bad for the original possessor of the art 
treasures brought forward is good for 
the nation at large, provided it takes it 
up. The power of expending money 
naturally depends, my Lords, on the 
trade and commerce of a country. We 
see with true joy, from the Returns 
ordered in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, that there was an improvement 
in trade and commerce. There is no 
doubt that the trade and commerce of 
this country is advancing materially. 
The Board of Trade Returns, which are 
instructive and published weekly, show 
that the imports and exports of this 
country have increased very remarkabl 
within the last six months. Indeed, 
it is time such increase should take 
place. Our condition is piteous. Many 
trades are within the verge of bein 
closed; materials have been scarce, an 
re nil. However, I hope that the 

eturns given by the Board of Trade 
will remain and keep on growing on 
the lines they have taken, so far as in- 
crease and prosperity is concerned. 


The Earl of Crawford 
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Her Majesty, we regret to seo, takes 
but a despondent view of agriculture in 
this country. I hope—nay, personally, 
I think—that the view that is taken by 
Her Majesty is one that is rather too 
despondent. I think that there is a 
distinct improvement in the tone of 
farmers, though not so much in tho 
markets themselves, over this time 
12 months ago ; and we hope, for 
our own sakes, for the sake of the 
country generally, that something may 
be done in order to improve the position 
of the agriculturist. me words in the 
paragraph relating to agriculture may 
raise hopes in the minds of some per- 
sons in this country ; but I believe I 
am right in saying that Her Majesty’s 
Government, in speaking somewhat 
vaguely of the means whereby agricul- 
ture is to be remedied, had no intention 
of going in the direction of what is 
known as Protection. At the same 
time, my Lords, I feel that I cannot but 
warn your Lordships that there is a 
grave feeling arising throughout the 
country, from the lowest depths, to the 
effect that in some short time means 
will have to be taken for the revision 
of our fiscal policy. This is no time or 
season to dwell on that, nor would I 
have done so had I not felt that this is 
a@ growing question, and likely, of its 
own power and extent, to bring itself to 
the front of political life in the imme- 
diate future. 

The legislation which we are led to 
contemplate by the Speech comprises 
many measures, some of which are 
already familiar to your Lordships. The 
measure for the transfer of land was 
brought before your Lordships’ House 
last year. That measure received the 
consideration of your Lordships; was 
amended, but proceeded no further. 
The same I may say with regard to the 
Railway Rates Bill; it was debated 
upon, discussed, amended, and dropped. 
We earnestly hope that some progress 
may be made on both of these measures, 
and others which will be laid before the 
House. The Employers’ Liability Bill, 
a Bill which was passed in the year 
1880, and which expires this Session, is 
about to be brought before the House. 
I hope, my Lords, that when this Bill is 
brought up, due regard will be had 
to the existing societies—of which I 
happen in one instance to be the Presi- 
dent — societies which exist for the 
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amelioration of distress oye upon 
accidents in mines. As the Bill originally 
stood, the miner was unable to place 
himself in such a position that, without 
debarring himself from the benefit of 
the Act, he might retain the benefit, 
which proved to him a far larger 
value than that accruinz to him under 
the Act. I sincerely hope that any Bill 
that will be brought in for employers’ 
liability may have due regard to the 
existing societies for the protection of 
life. Liability will also, I trust, be laid 
on the promoters of public Companies, 
in order to put down the evil which has 
grown of late years, and which was the 
outcome of the legislation in 1862, and 
which could not have been provided 
against at the time. 

My Lords, there is one more liability 
to which I should wish to allude, and 
that is the liability of all Governments 
for the maintenance of law and order. 
Persons in various ranks of life have 
not scrupled, though they ought to have 
known better, to raise the mob against 
the majesty of the law. The Metropolis 
has been the scene of extraordinary meet- 
ings held within a short distance of this 
House, where Members of Parliament 
and others attempted to wrest posses- 
sion of Trafalgar Square from the 
authorities supreme. Her Majesty’s 
Government, after having exhausted 
the powers of the police in their em- 
ploy, thought fit to issue a Proclama- 
tion announcing that all well-disposed 
citizens who might desire to assist in 
the preservation of peace might be 
sworn in as special constables for a 
limited period. My Lords, that appeal 
was well responded to, and, indent, it 
would have been far more than it had 
been had not certain restrictions been 
imposed by the magistrates upon those 
who attended for the purpose of bein 
sworn in. Those specials were call 
out on three occasions, and personally 
they had nothing to do; those who had 
desired to disturb the law, to upset the 
peaceful authority of this Metropolis, 
stayed away when the amateur police- 
man was going to be allowed to go at 
them, and I think, for their own sakes, 
they did wisely. It was a matter of 
some interest to me—it was a matter of 
surprise to many—to see among the 
thousands of those specials the vast 
number there were who were well ac- 
quainted with the rudiments of drill. 
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I saw 2,000 men assembled in the 


Tien seed I really think there were 
not half-a-dozen of that assembly who 
were not perfectly acquainted as to how 
they ought to fall in, and the ordinary 
small mancuvres they might be called 
upon to make. 

My Lords, I am now about to resume 
my seat and cease wearying you; but, 
before doing so, I wish to claim the 
thanks of this country which’are due to 
Her Majesty’s Ministers for having 
maintained law and order and the ad- 
ministration of the law in Ireland. That 
law, laid down after great difficulties, 
has been maintained, and, in addition 
to its maintenance, it has been demon- 
strated clearly that that law was meant 
to be obeyed by the ts as well as 
by those who ought to have known better 
than to break it. We know that Her 
Majesty’s Government have had great 
an » doc insuperable difficulties to 
deal with in Ireland. We know that 
those difficulties have been met with a 
firm front; we know that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland has been a man 
unshrinking from his duties, and per- 
forming them in a manner which we 
believe firmly receives and merits the 
thanks of the country. But, my Lords, 
it would be a vain attempt for the Ad- 
visers of the Crown to carry that policy 
of theirs into effect had it not been for 
the cordial, the loyal, and disinterested 
support of the Members of the Party 
known as the Liberal Unionists. We 
owe them a debt of gratitude for their 
action. We hope that the Unionists 
will still continue to work together, and, 
indeed, I believe that the time is not 
far distant when the Oonservative 
Unionist and the Liberal Unionist, in- 
stead of forming, as they do now, two 
Parties, will combine still more inti- 
mately, and be known as one Party 
with one name, always joined together 
for the maintenance of law and order, 
and for the maintenance of the British 
Empire, My Lords, I now to move 
the Address in answer to Her Majesty’s 
Most Gracious Speech from the Throne. 

Lorp ARMSTRONG (who was attired 
in & Court dress) said: I rise, my Lords, 
with much diffidence, to address your 
Lordshipsforthe first time. Ido so for the 
purpose of performing the distinguished 
duty of seconding the adoption of the 
Address, which has been moved in such 
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ropriate terms by the noble Earl 

who has preceded me (the Ear! of Craw- 
) 


In the first place, I think it right to 
explain the ‘grounds upon which I, as 
a Liberal Unionist, have undertaken a 
— which might seem to identify me 
with the Conservative Party, especially 
as this duty involves my sitting on this 
side of the House u the preseut oc- 
casion. My Lords, I am one of those 
who maintain that the obligations of 
Party are in these days much more 
stringent than they ought to be. For 
my part, Iam content to accept a pro- 
gramme framed in a spirit of progress 
and moderation from whatever source 
it may emanate; and I consider that 
the Speech from the Throne accords 
with this description. But even if it 
had been less liberal and progressive 
than it is, the preservation of the Union 
and the enforcement of law and order in 
Ireland are of such paramount im- 

rtance, that I should have deemed it 
incumbent upon the Liberal Unionist 
Party to lay aside all minor differences, 
and join in supporting a Government 
which is intent upon attaining those ob- 


ects. 
: The Liberal Unionists have been 
taunted with supporting a coercive 
policy; but such taunts can only impose 
upon those who are more influenced by 
rhetoric than by reason. Much fervid 
declamation has been expended by 
Separatist orators upon the subject of 
coercion. They have denounced it as an 
odious thing, without any reservation in 
its favour as an element oflaw. This is 
—- what the Anarchists and the 
ihilists do. They reprobate coercion 
in the abstract; and, as a logical se- 
quence, they repudiate all law as a 
violation of liberty. Coercion deserves 
to be reprobated when practised by ter- 
rorists to compel people to b the 
law; but it deserves to be applauded 
when applied in restriction of such 
tyranny. Liberty ought to be the 
watchword of Liberalism ; but innocent 
liberty can only be enjoyed under the 
ion of law; and law, without 
coercion, is a nullity. 

We are told that we ought to rule 
Ireland by conciliation ; and so we ought, 
if Ireland could be so ruled; but of what 
possible use could it be to offer concilia- 
tion to those us of power whose 


Leader has emphatically declared that 
Lord Armstrong 
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he will never be satisfied until the last 
link between Great Britain and Ireland 
has been severed? Every effort has 
also ao rte, to inflame a 
in Ireland by reference to oppression 
Kngland in days long pha ; but 
no such oppression is ised in these 
days. It is the present, and not tho 
irremediable past, that we have to con- 
sider; and the people of this generation 
have shown every disposition to deal 
with the P pce problem of Irish 
poverty and hardship in a spirit of gene- 
rosity and kindness. Deen aly the 
sufferings of Ireland, Parliament has 
strained the limits of justifiable legisla- 
tion by interfering with the rights of 
pro and freedom of contract, mea- 
sures which could only be palliated b 
the benevolence of the motive whic 
gave rise to them. At this very time 
we learn from Her Majesty’s Speech 
that measures are contemplated for de- 
yeering the resources of Ireland, and 
for facilitating an increase in the num- 
ber of the proprietors of the soil. What 
more that is consistent with honesty and 
justice can the Irish people expect from 
a Parliament of their own ; or is there 
the slightest peu that an Irish Par- 
liament woul feng more justly and 
dispassionately than the Imperial Par- 
liament ? 

An outery will doubtless be raised 
that the benefit of the promised Local 
Government Act is not to be extended 
to Ireland ; but it is obvious that it is 
not atime to entrust additional power 
to a people who are at present in a state 
of semi-rebellion. ' 

As matters now stand, both Parlia- 
ment and the nation have declared in 
favour of the policy of the Government. 
~y 9 thoughtful and dispissionate 
men, the majority who uphold this policy 
is overwhelming ; and if we analyze the 
minority, we find it to consist of very 
heterogeneous elements. Firstly, we have 
the disaffected Party in Ireland, and also 
the large body of disaffected Irishmen 
resident in + ok pane - United 
Kingdom, and who together form a v: 
large iy wae of the voting mort 
But it is their cause which is sub judice, 
and, therefore, they are pre-eminently 
interested parties. Secondly, we have 
the revolutionary dreamers, who naturally 
see in the success of Irish Home Rule a 
step towards the realization of their own 
visionary theories. And, thirdly, we 
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have that section of the Liberal Party 
which has, from motives best known to 
themselves, deserted its colours, and 
gone over to the enemy, with which it 

previously been in bitter conflict. 
On the other , the majority is com- 

and caries ~_- from Qo 
aintest suspicion of being actuated by 
any other motive than that of patriotism. 
The Government, therefore, may well be 
encouraged to persevere in their pre- 
sent course, until the tyranny of secret 
societies and rebellious organizations 
be put down, and legitimate liberty be 
extended to all classes of the Irish 
people. 

The honour of England, as well as its 
security, is at stake in this matter; for 
it would be cowardly and disgraceful to 
abandon Ulster and the Loyalists in 
other parts of Ireland to the tender 
mercies of such rulers as would mani- 
festly come into power under a Home 
Rule Constitution. The Leaders of the 
Liberal Unionists have done splendid 
service in resisting, with so much ability, 
the dismemberment of the Empire ; and 
in so doing they have displayed such 
consistency, self-sacrifice, and purity of 

as entitles them to the respect 
and confidence of the whole nation. 


I now on to the first Paragraph 
of Her Majesty's Speech, which ex- 
resses satisfaction at the state of our 
oreign relations, and the hope of a 
peaceful solution of the present com- 
lications. There is no Department of 
i omenmnaes in which so much tact, 
firmness, and discretion is required as 
in that of the Foreign Office; and we 
may congratulate the noble Marquess 
who fills the Office of Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, in addition to that 
of Prime Minister, upon having, in 
these critical times, on the one hand, 
avoided placing the country in a state 
of isolation which it would be equally 
unwise and unbecoming for this great 
nation to occupy, and, on the other, 
has equally avoided giving cause of 
offence to any eran ¢ Power. There 
are those who contend that we ought to 
have nothing to do with foreign politics ; 
and that our proper course is to leave 
foreign nations to settle their differences 
in their own way, and without any 
intermeddling on our part ; but those 
who maintain this view are bound to 
show that it makes no difference to this 
country what Power prevails and becomes 
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dominant in Europe. We know that 
we have nothing to fear from some 
nations, and that we are constantly on 
our against others. We know 
also that some nations are aggressive, 
Sching incighionstiogy aoliegacatediaad- 
ing neig ing nations at disad- 
vantage ; while others seek only for 
repose, and to be left in to devel 
their own resources. Surely it woul 
be us for this country to let 
aggression get the upper hand. Thero 
would be old scores to settle with us, as 
well as new demands to be made upon 
us, which, single-handed, we might be 
unable to resist. Our moral influence, 
therefore, should be exercised in favour 
of that side which seeks only for peace ; 
but moral influence goes for very little, 
unless it implies that material aid will 
be forthcoming as an ultimate resort. 
At this moment we live in constant 
oscillation between fears of war and 
“awe of peace. Nations actuated 
y mutual animosity and conflicting in- 
a to the teeth, and are 
visibly striving to gain superiority over 
each Sate iy ome in sata y and 
in power of mobilization. Now, the 
natural inference is that some one or 
more of these nations are only waiting 
for a favourable opportunity of attack, 
in order to iy teal eg er a = 
ject or grati ings of revenge. It 
1 folly to talk, as ihe siete en- 
thusiasts do, of cna nations by 
Treaty to settle disputes by arbitration. 
In the present state of the world Treaties 
are nothing without a background of 
force ; just as law is nothing without a 
background of coercion. How long the 
outbreak may be delayed it is impos- 
sible to say; but that it will eventually 
come is all but certain, unless the —- 
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loving nations act in concert, an 
arrange measures to prevent it. ere 
is no nation in the world less disposed 
to break the peace of Europe than our 
own ; but our great wealth, the vulner- 
—s of our commerce, and our abso- 
lute * saree ol upon it, — the 
greatest possible temptation for an 
aggressive Power, flushed with military 
success, and strengthened by its results, 
to make war upon us, if, without Allies, 
we should be too weak to resist. It 
would be easy to construe previous neu- 
trality into hostility, and to invent 
grievances in excuse for recourse to 
arms. 
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And this leads me to make a few 
brief remarks on the question whether 
our national defences are adequate to 
insure our safety under all possible 
eventualities of Euro ~war. We can 
never compete with Continental nations 
in the magnitude of our Armies; but 
our insular position gives us t ad- 
vantage as a Naval Power. e have 
hitherto maintained our ascendancy on 
the ocean, and it is a matter of life or 
death that we should continue to do so. 
If we lose it our nation will be in the 
position of a beleaguered city, with a 
community living on half-rations, with 
the certainty of being eventually starved 
into submission, a | of having a war 
indemnity levied upon us, the amount of 
which would be proportioned to our 
ability to pay, rather than to the justice 
of the demand or the clemency of the 
victors. I do not say that this is 
likely to happen; but it should be im- 
possible to happen; and if we showed it 
to be impossible, it would never be at- 
tempted. Moreover, the possession of 
an unequivocally dominant Navy on our 
part, ready to operate on the side of 
peace, would be the most efficacious 
means of preventing the initial out- 
break of war. Hence, therefore, it is 
not enough that our Navy should be 
merely on a balance with that which 
could, under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances, be used against us, but 
it should be absolutely supreme. It 
should be not only sufficient to render 
hopeless the invasion of our shores, but 
it should also be adequate to protect our 
commerce and distant Possessions, and 
to aid our Colonies. 

I am aware that it is a delicate and a 
dangerous thing for a Government to 
propose any abnormal expenditure of 
public money for any purpose in the 
absence of a popular desire for it; but 
I am glad to see that there are now in- 
dications of the public mind becomin 
alive to the urgency of the case; and 
trust the Government will receive suffi- 
cient encouragement to induce them to 
carry out, with a due regard to economy, 
whatever measures may be necessary 
to give complete supremacy to our 
naval power. They have already 
taken a wise step towards the protec- 
tion of our commerce, by arranging 
with the principal Steam Navigation 
Companies to adapt certain selected 
mercantile vessels for armament, so as 
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to be available as cruisers in case of 
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war. But it must be recollected that 
these selected vessels are the very ships 
that would be most needed in time of 
war for military and naval transport, 
and for the conveyance of mail despatches 
and of bullion, and possibly also of food 
for the people ; because, being of excep- 
tional speed, they would be best suited 
to elude an enemy, and to carry their 
precious car; in safety to their desti- 
nations. The arrangement for thus 
arming them is, however, a very proper 
measure, because, whether used as 
cruisers or transports, they would re- 
quire to be armed ; but it must be borne 
in mind that, as cruisers, they would 
only be capable of coping with cruisers 
of the same hybrid character belonging 
to other nations, because they could be 
easily destroyed by much smaller ships 
built specially for war. England, there- 
fore, requires to be strong, not only in 
armed mercantile vessels, but also in 
genuine war cruisers; and it seems to 
me that the multiplication of vessels of 
what is termed the protected cruiser 
type, being vessels with little or no sido 
armour, but otherwise constructed to 
minimize the effect of projectiles, is a 
much more important object than adding 
further to our Fleet of iron-clads. 

I will not dwell upon this subject, 
because it may not be usual to introduce 
technical matters on an occasion like the 
present; but being intimately acquainted 
with what has been done, and is being 
done, in regard to modes of attack and 
methods of resistance, I think I ought 
not to miss the opportunity of stating 
that all past experience shows that the 
powers of attack tend to overtake the 
powers of resistance, and the prospect 
of that tendency continuing to operate 
appears to me to be at least as great at 
this time as it has ever been before. 
Iron-clads may grow obsolete, and will 
— do so; but swift vessels, un- 

urdened with side armour, and thereby 
enabled to carry a larger armament, 
more powerful engines, and a greater 
amount of fuel, will never be out of 
date. Great speed and nimbleness of 
movement, combined with great offen- 
sive power, are, in my opinion, the 
qualities which will in future be found 
of most value in naval warfare; and 
the saving which would be effected by 
teres with side armour would en- 
able us to possess a far more numerous 
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Fleet than we can otherwise have, and 
such as we require to command the 
immense area of sea which is occupied 
by our commerce, and also to protect 
our distant Dependencies. 

Then, again, there is the subject of 
the defence of our ports and coaling 
stations, to which special reference is 
made in Her Majesty’s Speech. This 
subject—so far, at least, as commercial 
harbours are concerned—was, about six 
years ago, fully inquired into by a War 
Office Committee, of which Lord Wolse- 
ley and Sir Frederick Campbell were 
Members, and was reported upon by 
them; but that Report has never 
reached the public eye, nor has any- 
thing been systematically done towards 
carrying out its recommendations. And 
why? Because no Administration has 
the courage to a oy the necessary 
expenditure, for fear of giving a handle 
to the Opposition wherewith to damage 
them. Bich, my Lords, is the mis- 
chievous operation of Party faction in 
this age. At the present time, I believe, 
there is not a commercial harbour in 
the Kingdom that is not at the mercy 
of hostile cruisers, unless watched by a 
ship of war, which could ill be spared 
in time of war. 

Upon this subject I may observe that 
I think much might be done by the 
organization of local Volunteers suitably 
trained, thereby further developing the 
patriotic spirit of the nation, which has 
been so nobly displayed in the great 
Volunteer movement which has taken 
place in recent years. 

The subject of our coaling stations re- 
quires the prompt and vigorous attention 
which I trust it is now receiving. Nothing 
so much jeopardizes our naval supremacy 
as the insecurity of our coal depdts; for it 
would be impossible for our steamships 
to keep the sea without means of re- 
plenishing their coal. It is a humiliating 
reflection that the English people are 
never mindful of national insecurity 
until they fall into a panic, in which 
they are invariably joined by Parlia- 
ment; and then money is voted lavishly, 
and spent wildly and wastefully. If 
the subject were taken up in a metho- 
dical and business-like manner, and 
carried through with well-considered 
efficiency and economy, panics, with 
their wasteful effects and injurious in- 
terference with trade, would be avoided, 
thereby causing a saving which would 
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far towards the expense of placing 
the country in a state of absolute secu- 
rity. The outlay, of course, would be 
large, but so is the wealth of the coun- 
try, and the amount should be jud 
of in relation to that wealth. Besides, 
there are considerations which 
qualify the objection of age The 
whole of the money would be spent on 
native industry; and no labour need 
be withdrawn from reproductive pur- 
oses, seeing that the supply of la- 
ur in the country is redundant 
for all purposes. The money spent 
would, in fact, be money cy by the 
country to the country for the in- 
surance of the country; and I cannot 
see that the country would be much the 
rer for the transaction. The work- 
ing classes, at all events, who would 
doubtless be appealed to in opposition, 
would have no cause to complain: for, 
whatever meng of pockets might take 
place, it would be their pockets that 
would receivethe most. Nor would the be- 
nefit be confined to particular industries: 
for, by increasing the spending power 
of one section, we indirectly increase 
that of others, which supply its needs; 
and this process goes on in an enlarging 
circle until the money is diffused over 
the whole field of industry. 

But it is not only in a financial and 
economic point of view that this question 
should be regarded. The Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, which I am 
glad to be still able to call a United 
Kingdom, holds a foremost place 
amongst the nations of the world. It 
rules, with more or less sway, over 
something like one-fifth of the whole 
human race. To maintain that sway, 
and our influence amongst nations 
generally, we must maintain our pres- 
tige, and to do that we must maintain 
our power. It is human nature to de- 
spise the impotent; and if we once ex- 
hibit feebleness, this great Empire, of 
which we ought to be so proud, will 
break up and dissolve away. It willbe 
a shame if this vital question of national 
security be made a Party question; but 
Party spirit unfortunately runs so high 
that it is difficult to keep anything out 
of its sphere. I hope, however, that 
under the present Administration the 
subject will be more seriously and 
analy considered than it has 
hitherto been ; especially as onr great 
Australian Colonies are evincing a dis- 
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position to co-operate with the parent 
country ir giving strength and security 
to the Empire. There may possibly be 
some who may attribute these observa- 
tions to interested motives. I trust it 
is unn for me in such an Assem- 
bly as this to disavow any such motives ; 
but in any case it is facts and arguments, 
and not motives, that must determine 
the issue. 

As to the remaining topics of the 
Royal Speech, there is much to invite 
comment ; but holding, as I do, that long 
speeches are amongst the reproaches 
of the day, I will not occupy more 
of your Lordships’ time on this occasion 
than formally to second the Motion for 
the adoption of the Address to Her 
ow in reply to Her Most Gracious 
8 


‘om GRANVILLE: My Lords, it 
has not unfrequently been my happy 
lot, with perfect sincerity, to compliment 
the Mover and Seconder of the Address 
in this House; and I have done so with 
perfect propriety, inasmuch as, generally, 
they have been chosen from among those 
young Peers who have their spurs to 
win. But it would be presumptuous in 
me to do so to the noble Lords who have 
moved and seconded the Address to- 
night. Indeed, with regard to the noble 
Earl who moved it, I am rather inclined 
to criticize than to compliment him, and 
for this reason—I think the House has 
some right to complain that since his 
accession to the hereditary honours of 
his family, with so high a reputation for 
ability and culture, and especially after 
having shown this night the facility of 
speaking which he possesses, hitherto 
he has taken so small a share in our de- 
bates. I trust that he and we shall profit 
by this respectful reproof. I am much 
more inclined to compliment my noble 
Friend the Seconder of the Address— 
who has just sat down — because, 
although there appeared to me to be a 
fine Conservative ring about his senti- 
ments, and an intense admiration for 
Her Majesty’s Government, which would 
not have been incongruous even from the 
place where Seconders of Addresses 
usually sit, yet I was very pleased with 
the ready firmness with which he repu- 
diated the invitation, so graciously made 
to him by the noble Earl, to merge him- 
self at once and for ever into the Conser- 
vative Party. I believe we were all 
agreed that when he was called to this 
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Assembly he fulfilled many of the prin- 
cipal conditions and qualifications which 
should lead to a seat in this House. I 
}am glad that he should have been asked 
to second the Address, and for this rea- 
son. We are constantly told that the 
noble Marquess, owing to the good com- 
y he keeps, is casting off every day 
Conservative principles. I therefore 
welcome any inuovation which indicates 
a love of change, and this happens to be 
the first time I ever remember a Peer 
who has just shown his confidence in the 
Government by accepting a Peerage to 
be called upon immediately afterwards 
to give the further proof of it by moving 
or seconding an Address. I hope we 
shall also hear him on the many subjects 
on which he can enlighten the House. 
A much sadder duty has sometimes 
fallen to my lot. I have had to allude 
to losses which this House has sustained 
during the Recess. This year, among 
others who have passed away, there aro 
three whose names I cannot pass over 
in complete silence. A great diplomatist 
has died, of the highest public and pri- 
vate reputation—a man of consummate 
prudence and judgment. He must have 
made mistakes, but I know of none 
during his long career. An excellent ad- 
viser, and, from the confidence which he 
inspired both in his own Government, 
whatever Party was in power, and in 
that of the country to which he was ac- 
credited, Lord Lyons was able to render 
great services to both nations. Another 
Peer who has died was an intimate 
personal friend of mine. Lord Wolver- 
ton, an excellent man of business and 
administrator, was also a keen volitician. 
His zeal for his Party, for his political 
associates, and for the cause which he 
had espoused was of the most genuine 
character ; and I am sure that even noble 
Lords opposite will agree that it is a 
distinct e to this Assembly, which 
ought to be fairly representative of 
opinions out-of-doors, that an able man, 
with a great stake in the country, whose 
views were more advanced than those of 
the generality of your Lordships, should 
have been thus suddenly taken away. 
Again, Iam sure your Lordships will 
not believe that I mention Lord Dal- 
housie because we were in political 
ment. He had no enemy, no ill- 
wisher, in this House. If the cares of 
t possessions, and the obligations 





Eesvect upon him by this House, and 
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which he entered into with such geniality, 
had not taken him from his first profes- 
sion, his naval career would have been 
brilliant. The promise of his political 
course has been cut short in youth, and 
under the most heart-breaking cireum- 
stances. I quite with the noble 
Earl the Mover of the Address as to 
the satisfactory character of the assure 
ances on a affairs contained in 
Her Majesty’s Speech. With regard to 
the general European Question, and the 
prospects of peace, I wish to avoid any- 
thing like pressure upon the noble Mar- 
quess to state anything which he does 
not wish to say. The responsibilities of 
a Minister in his position are great. He 
may not be able to give his opinion as 
fully and frankly as the German Chan- 
cellor has done in hisremarkable speech. 
One thing I hope he will not do. Your 
Lordships may have read the predictions 
of newspaper sporting prophets, some 
of whom suggest one or two wirners of 
a race, but also several others as likely 
to get places, others to show in front, 
others to be dangerous. Great is the 
subsequent triumph if the horse indi- 
cated wins; but it is almost as much so 
if any of the others named come in 
front. England and, indeed, Europe 
were agog the other day to know what 
the noble Marquess would say in Lanca- 
shire on foreign affairs. He alluded to 
his prophecy of six months before in 
favour of peace. He pointed out that 
there had been no war. He then deli- 
vered an oracular opinion, so full of 
qualifications and re-qualifications that 
we were none the wiser; but he is sure 
to be right whatever may happen. I 
trust that he will be able to tc the 
pacific declarations of Prince Bismarck. 
I cannot, having mentioned the Chan- 
cellor’s speech, avoid pointing out the 
light it throws on the glories of British 
diplomacy as tothe Treaty of Berlin. We 
were told by our Plenipotentiaries,comin 

back from Berlin laden with ‘‘ Peace wi 

honour,” how successful British diplo- 
macy had been, and how completely they 
had vanquished Russian diplomatists and 
foiled their ambitious efforts. We this 
week learn from the highest authority the 
authentic history of these transactions— 
that our negotiators were so modest that 
they abdicated the care of the negotia- 
tions and placed themselves unreservedly 
in the hands of the most powerful and 
able diplomatist of Europe. An excel- 
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lent choice, if it had not been unfortu- 
himeelf ee Senigotont with Count 
: bey 4 diery, wi 
Schouvaloff, of the Russian Government, 
and in that capacity advocated and 
obtained for Russia every single object 
- wows Sic transit gloria ere ! 
am that negotiations begun under 
Mr. Giladstone’s Government, and I 
ae the M pee a sting 
ghanistan and the Suez ve 
made The noble Marquess 
will us whether it is the case that 
the Suez Canal negotiation is hung up 
at Constantinople, and likely to remain 


so. I, of course, can give no opinion on 
the details of these arrangements till 
the Papers are before us. e shall be 


glad to know how matters are at Suakin. 
Attacks have been made upon the 
administration of Colonel Kitchener in 
our time. He is an excellent public 
servant, and of his severe wound I heard 
with very deep regret. I trust the noble 
Marquess will be able to confirm the 
opinion which we always held, that the 
dan to Egypt from the Soudan were 
at the time grossly ex rated. The 
noble Marquess will hi be desirous 
to give some explanation as to the 

ent made between the Govern- 
ment of Egypt and the late Khedive, 
and the part which a Member of his 
Government played in the matter. I do 
not know whether it was the case with 
my noble Friend the late ramen 3 of 
State for Foreign Affairs (the Earl of 
Rosebery); but I was several times 
sounded with regard to the claims of the 
late Khedive, consequent upon his en- 
forced resignation. As far as [remember, 
everyone whom I consulted who was 


Feompetent to judge considered those 


claims to have no foundation, with the 
exception of those for the standing crops, 
for which a sum of money had been 
received. A large portion of them seem 
now to have been acknowledged. I can 
give no opinion as to the merits of the 
arrangement without more information ; 
but, at first sight, it seems to have been 
a compromise where no compromise at 
all was needed ; and the grant of resi- 
dences at Constantinople and in Eoypt, 
and of domains in the latter 
country to the late Khedive—who has 
been up to the present time in constant 
opposition to his son, who succeeded 
him—does not, at first sight, seem to be 
politic. The best defence I have seen 
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does not touch this point, but describes 
the compromise as a d business 
arrangement, and pastionlatly acceptable 
as a proof of the supremacy of the 
British Government in Egypt, afforded 
by the concession made to an agent 
of the late Khedive—a Member 
of the present Government. I can 
conceive no possible occasion on which 
it was less desirable to show any supre- 
macy on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, or a less desirable mode of show- 
ing it. I wish to know why the Govern- 
ment separated from the previous policy 
of non-interference in this case; and 
whether the Judge Advocate General, 
who sits on the Ministerial Bench in 
‘‘another place,” and who receives a 
salary for performing duties in this 
country, acted without sanction from the 
noble Marquess as Prime Minister or as 
Foreign Secretary, or, if he did obtain 
that sanction, on what grounds it was 
given? I presume it is too early to 
ask for any information as to the 
Fishery negotiations which are going 
on at Washington. It is a question 
which ought not to create ill-blood be- 
tween us, the Dominion, and the United 
States; and I, for one, earnestly hope 
that the Government and their Repre- 
sentative will succeed in concluding an 
arrangement satisfactory to all parties. 
With regard to Colonial matters, the 
principal questions on which Parlia- 
ment will desire imformation are con- 
nected with the South of Africa, with 
Samoa, and the New Hebrides. I pre- 
sume that Papers on all these matters 
will be presented to the House. Before 
alluding to the legislation which is pro- 
mised in Her Majesty’s Speech, I should 
like to say a few words as to the legisla- 
tion of last year. I remarked that at 
the beginning of the Recess the lan- 
guage of the Ministry and their sup- 
porters was extremely modest. They 
apologized for the meagreness of the 
repast by accusing the Irish Members of 
Obstruction, and by quite unfounded 
complaints of their having been helped 
by my late Colleagues. But lately they 
have taken another line, and boast of 
the great legislative measures of the 
past Session. I hope that legislation 





will do good, but as yet I have not been 
able to discover the evidences of it. 
Take the Allotments Bill, passed as a 
¢ remedial measuro, though defined 

y one Member of the Government as 
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containing the thia edge of Socialism. 
It has not yet produced any effect, and 
there are free complaints that it has 
been useless and will be so in its present 
form. Take the great Margarine Bill, 
with its audacious proof of the omnipo- 
tenceof Parliament actually changing the 
use of the English language, giving new 
significations to old words. What are its 
results? Take the Mining Act, which 
has an undoubtedly good and humane 
object. All I hear at present of it is 
that while the coal masters state that it 
will add from 1s. to 2s. per ton on the 
cost of coal, the miners are actually 
striking against its vee being 
carried out. Of the Trade Marks Act 
I see grave complaints are being made, 
both as to its wording and the manner 
in which it is administered. With 
regard to the Irish Land Act and the 
great measure of last year—the Crimes 
Act—I will speak a little later. Before 
alluding to the promised legislation of 
this year, I wish to speak of the very 
important announcement made in Lan- 
eashire the other day. The noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
promised that nothing but a direct Vote 
of Censure will turn out the Govern- 
ment. He declares that the position of 
the Government will not be in the least 
affected by their measures, great or 
small, being rejected — including, I 
presume, the Local Government Bill, 
the relief to agriculture, the subsidies 
to Ireland, the Budget, and the middle- 
aged Bills born some time ago. He 
says that such a course will be perfectly 
Constitutional. I deny that such a 
course is consistent with Constituiional 
practice. Governments have wisely not 
always pinned their existence to the 
passage of small and unimportant 
measures. They have ever made a few 
questions what are called ‘‘open ques- 
tions.” But Ido not remember a pre- 
cedent for a Government treating the 
whole of their legislative proposals as 
things which can be improved off the 
face of the earth with perfect impunity 
to the Government who originate them, 
and without disturbing a rose-leaf in 
their bed of roses. But even if I were 
wrong as to consistent Constitutional 
usage on this point, what can be the 
object of the Head of the Government ia 
announcing beforehand this indifferéaco 
to their own proposals, giving every 
encouragement to Parliament to treat 
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with contempt the méasures which ma: 
be laid before them? Supposi 

a course to be Constitutional sod wise, 
what possible reason can there be for its 
premature announcement? I am glad 
to note that there is nothing in Her Ma- 
jesty’s ape savouring of Fair Trade. 
The noble Marquess expressed in Lan- 
cashire great surprise and indignation 
at Mr. Gladstone having, at Dover, 
thrown out some doubts as to his devo- 
tion to Free Trade. I am afraid that if 
this was wrong in Mr. Gladstone I am 
also guilty in this respect. The neble 
Marquess hardly ever speaks on the 
subject without regretting that he has 
not in his hands those weapons which 
would enable him to renew the old and 
unsuccessful warfare of hostile tariffs 
on the reciprocity system. He always 
alludes with something like exultation 
to the failure of the anticipations of the 
promoters of Free Trade 40 years ago 
as to the result which our example of 
Free Trade would have upon the rest of 
the world. He condemns that great 
work—the simplification of the tariff. 
He hints at the resumption of duties on 
silk manufactures, forgetting that it was 
on the question of the silk duties that 
Mr. Huskisson fought the first triumph- 
ant battles of Free Trade. When de- 
scribing the defects of limited liability 
companies, he has stated, among other 
objections, that their principle was 
good, but only so long as small capitalists 
joined them, and he asserted that they 
had reduced the wages of labour. The 
noble Marquess may be right in all these 
contentions ; but they certainly savour of 
Protection, and not of Free Trade, and 
are more acceptable to Mr. Howard 
Vincent and to one or two noble Lords 
opposite than to Mr. Gladstone, to Mr. 
Bright, or to the numerous Free Traders 
in this House. But I admit we ought 
to be all the more grateful to him for 
having set down his foot and pledged 
the Government to resist protective 
duties of any kind, and I believe that 
the gratifying announcement as to the 
improvement of trade will make it still 
easier for him to defend the posi- 
tion. As for the principal measure 
of the Session—the Local Govern- 
ment Bill—much will have to be said 
as to the justice and expediency of con- 
fining it to England in the teeth of 
declarations almost amounting to 
pledges. Otherwise all difficulties on 
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the subject have — peared. Mr. 
Ritchie, the author it, has an- 
nounced that it is perfection. I can 
only say that I am sure that if it should 
<e so to our Friends in ~ another 
place,” no Pa spirit, no jealo on 
their part of He Majesty's P rae S 
will prevent them giving it a hearty 
support. The Speech refers to Ireland 
in very roseate terms, such as to create 
some surprise, not only in the minds of 
the small minority which I represent, 
but also in those of many of the Peers 
I see on both sides of the House, 
Nearly 88 years ago a certain number 
of Liberal Peers protested against the 
Act of Union, because it had been passed 
against the sense of the Irish people, 
and was, therefore, unjust in principle 
and dangerous in its consequences. The 
echo of that declaration can be found in 
one of the sentences of a Protest entered 
last year on the Journals of your Lord- 
ships’ House, in which it is stated that 
the experience of a long series of years 
conclusively shows that exceptional legis- 
lation of this kind has failed to secure 
any permanent respect for law and 
order, while it tends to make the pre- 
sent system of government in Ireland 
odious to the Irish people. The same 
idea—although not in the same words 
—was expressed by Lord Oarnarvon, 
when commissioned by the noble Mar- 
quess to declare what was the Irish 
policy of the Government. But ad- 
herence to the original system of policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government has ex- 
posed us to severe reproaches. We 
have been accused of being in alliance 
with the Party of disorder—with men 
who were in league with ruffians and 
assassins. The connection has never 
been proved to us; and we do not pre- 
tend to approve of many things done by 
Irish Members. We went further, and 
used the ad hominem argument, asking 
the Government, if the Irish Members 
of Parliament were such as they de- 
scribed, why it is more wicked of us to 
accept their support than it was of the 
Government to communicate with them 
in and out of Office, and to obtain their 
su port at a time when, if the accusation 
hel good at all, it was then applicable. 
Well, we were told in reply that there 
never had been communications—that 
there never had been any alliance. This 
assertion has led to statements and 


counter-statements as to communica- . 
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tions into which I do not desire to enter. 
rm i ee, ~ pe ine 8 
tary, with great candour, recently 
acknowledged that there had been an 
alliance between the Government and 
the Parnellites. He defended it— 
though it lasted two and a-half years, 
and effected the overthrow of a Govern- 
ment—on the that it was casual, 
and had only a short time. In 
short, he defended it on exactly the 
same —— as was done by Midship- 
man y’s wet nurse, who, when a 
baby obtraded itself into the world in 
an undesirable manner, defended the 
act on the ground that the baby was so 
very small. The alliance of the Oon- 
servative Party, while they did not 
agree with the principles of their allies, 
was for the obvious object of turnin 
out their opponents. We have acce 
Irish support on a question about which 
we believe the Representatives of Ire- 
land are competent to speak, and, as 
we believe, are on the right course. 
The noble Marquess the Prime Minister 
has complained much of the criticism 
which has been made by the Opposition 
on the repressive measures of last year. 
I object to illegality, to outrage, and to 
crime ; but I cannot do so more tho- 
roughly than Mr. Gladstone, when he 
emphatically declared at Nottingham 
that— 

**Come from whom it may, and be its cir- 
cumstances what they may, illegality, be the 
excuses what they may, I have never defended, 
and will never defend.” 


If we encouraged outrage and crime we 
should be as foolish as we should be 
wicked. For those who have adopted a 
conciliatory attitude towards Ireland 
nothing could be more impolitic than 
that such offences should rife. I 
may add that we are not much helped 
by the Government attributing any 
tranquillity that may exist to the fear 
of their repressive Act. While I ad- 
mit our duty to denounce illegality, 
I deny that we are prohibited by 
any Oonstitutional or moral obliga- 
tion from condemning a law which we 
think bad; still less from criticizing 
what may seem to us to be the faulty 
application of such laws. How can we 
be logically condemned for criticizing 
the repressive Act of last year if the 
Prime Minister is justified in denouncing 
the remedial measure of 1881, not only 
to us, but to all who supported that 
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measure? We have been told that the 
law is the same in England as in Ire- 


land. As long as I find that there are 
a number of which I and others 
can do or say in d, which cannot 


be said and done in d—unlearned 
as I am—I decline to receive any amount 
of assurance that the law is the same 
in both countries. My noble and learned 
Friend on the Bench behind me (Lord 
Herschell) laid down the law at Man- 
chester the other day—the noble Mar- 
— admits that he is an authority— 
that noble and learned Lord said with 
regard to the repeated declaration that 
has been made as to no new offences 
having been created by the late Act— 

* You can, to-day, u f of certain acts 
being done, and onthe wot spoken in 
land, lawfully obtain a conviction, where prior 
to the passing of the Crimes Act, if you had 

roved the same acts, or the same words spoken 
y the same persons under the same conditions, 
no tribunal could have convicted them.” 


I do not know what answer can be made 
to that statement, or as to the effect of 
the Act; nor do I know what the reply 
is to the complaint that your adminis- 
tration of the law is not impartial—that 
while, wisely or unwisely, you take no 
notice of hundreds and thousands of 
men who break the law by attending 
meetings, yet by late legislation you 
punish persons of all ages who, in pur- 
suance of their ordi avocations, sell 
newspapers with certain descriptions of 
these unchecked meetings held with 
perfect impunity. I propose leaving to 
others who have better information of 
the facts and more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the law to discuss the com- 
plaints that have been made as to the 
severity, and even illegality, of some of 
the proceedings of the Government in 
administering the new law. But I 
should like to go a little further, and 
ask what is the practical effect of the 
punishment which you are. now inflict- 
ing? I presume that you punish not 
for the sake of revenge, but to deter 
others from following the same course. 
Do you imagine that a short imprison- 
ment has a very deterrent effect when 
the head of the Municipality comes out of 
prison as a triumphant conqueror ; when 
the priest eme from his confinement, 
and is received as a saint by his flock ; 
when Members of Parliament come back 
to their constituents with a still more 
certain security of being re-elected ; and 
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when men in an ordinary position are 
received by, their fellow-citieons, not as 
criminals, but as heroes? It is asserted 
in Her Majesty’s Speech that the two 
measures—the Crimes Act and the Land 
Act—have had satisfactory results. I 
trust that this is the case with to 
the Land Act, notwithstandi the 
strong complaints made of its action on 
the one side by the tenants, and on the 
other by the landlords, of whom a depu- 
tation recently waited upon the Prime Mi. 
nister, and who seemed to have been 
rather easily satisfied with the reasons 
he gave for the non-fulfilment of the 
pledge that they should have compensa- 
tion from the British Exchequer. The 
noble Marquess gracefully sympathized 
with them in their present position, and 
there is no one who does not feel for 
misfortunes—though not without their 
parallel in this country—which the great 
majority have done nothing to deserve. 
I venture to think that the Land Bill 
pro by Mr. Gladstone was a proof 
of thissympathy. I thought, and I still 
think, that it was a very judiciously 
constructed measure, which, while it 
gave relief to landlords and tenants, 
threw no appreciable risk upon the British 
Exchequer. But not a word for it was 
said in Ireland by those most interested, 
and in this country it was hastily but 
almost universally condemned, and pos- 
sibly from its provisions not having been 
fully understood and mastered. I did 
not expect, however, that this measure 
—conceived in a just and liberal spirit to- 
wards Irish landlords—would have been 
described by no less a Minister than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as a bribe 
—a phrase not very encouraging for any 
pragenel that may in the future be made 
on the Land Question. I presumeI should 
awake the indignation of the Govern- 
ment if I were to apply any such word 
to the promises of subscribing British 
money to be expended on Irish local 
wants. The Speech does not show in 
what proportion a tranquillizing effect 
has been produced by the two Acts. I 
do not know that in any case the Orimes 
Act has furnished the means of punish- 
ing crime and outrage which do not 
exist under the ordinary law ; that it has 
caused rents to be paid, which would 
otherwise not be paid, or that it has 
enabled landlords to let land which had 
ceased to be occupied. Has it, by a few 
isolated punishments for Boycotting, 
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@ previous opinion 

the Prime Minister that no 1 pro- 
vision can do so? The Speech does not 
show in what proportion the tranquil- 
lizing cause has arisen from the Orimes 
Act, or from the remedial measures; or 
how much of such effect from the latter 


is due to the strengthening by the 

position of the Mee ange was » 3 
tained by the Government last year. 
We assert that any increased tran- 
quillity that may exist is owing to the 
sympathy shown on this side of the 
water for the Irish people. Her 
Majesty’s Government assert that it is 
chiefly owing to repression—assertion 
on both sides. But we have this advan- 
tage—that if we are right as to the cause, 
it will be enduring; whereas if the 
Government is right, judging from all 
that has previously taken place, it is 
merely driving discontent under the 
surface to break out again with re- 
newed vigour. It must not be forgotten 


that the postponement of evictions for 
six months has had in itself a very con- 
siderable effect. The present policy of 
the Government is to consoli the 


Union by a continuous application of 
force for many years. We differ from 
the Government as to the advantage of 
the application of force; but suppose 
we are wrong and they are right as to 
the system, and that it is as beneficent as 
it is described, is there any reason to 
believe that it will be continuously 
applied? After all, the best guide of the 
future is the lesson of the past. In 1880 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government dis- 
solved without renewing the Coercion 
Act. Mr. Gladstone’s Government on 
its accession did not do so, although later 
it did -introduce repressive measures, 
chiefly owing to the — produced 
by the rejection of the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill. There seems 
little doubt that our passing that re- 
pressive measure minimized the 

effect of the Land Act of 1881. It was 
in 1883 that the virtual alliance be- 
tween the Conservative Party and the 
Irish Members began. In 1884 the 
Franchise Act was given to Ireland, 
upon the importance of which the noble 
Mas uess once so forcibly dwelt as a 
regulator of our conduct towards Ire- 
land. In 1885 the Conservatives and 
Parnellites reduced Mr. Gladstone’s 
majority to 14 in February, and in June 
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destroyed his Government. The Go- 
vernment of the noble Marquess de- 
clined to introduce any ive mea- 
sures. They did not say it was for 
‘want of time, but based it upon benevo- 
lence to Ireland, and attacked Lord 


ren gr Pa they had viously 
blamed for lealesuy on ass severity 
of his administration. During the au- 
‘tumn the Government did everything to 
ingratiate themselves into the good opi- 
nion of the Irish Leaders, and gave to 
them and to the world in general the 
impression that they were averse to 
coercion. This policy continued to the 
beginning of 1886. In the Queen’s 
Speech there was only an allusion to a 
future Ooercion Bill. Mr. Smith was 
sent over on his famous 24 hours’ mis- 
sion of inquiry, and a sudden conversion 
to coercion was announced, and this 
after the Irish had been assured by the 
Representatives of both the Government 
Parties that coercion was impossible 
after the extension of the franchise. 
Oould we with consistency turn our 
front as rapidly as the Government had 
done? I am talking of the Govern- 
ment—not of many of those who sit 
opposite, and who had never wavered 
in their language as to the right policy 
to be adopted in Ireland from their point 
of view—but I am talking of the Govern- 
ment, who at one time were against 
exceptional measures, and declared that 
they were for giving everything for the 
peace, contentment, and happiness of 
the people of Ireland that the unity 
of the Empire and the supremacy of 
Parliament would allow. After such 
recent proofs of the difficulty which 
both Parties have felt in consistently 
holding to repression, what chance is 
there of a persistent attitude on the 
part of any Government, more especially 
after millions have in Great Britain 
adopted the Irish view? Before sitting 
down, I feel bound to make one remark 
upon a statement which was made by 
the noble Marquess opposite the other 
day in Lancashire. It was a suggestion 
from the Prime Minister that a great 
majority of the Oonservative Party 
would prefer not to hold conversation 
with Mr. Gladstone—a stion of 
pure and simple Boycotting, which 
could not be touched by law in this 
country, although I am not so sure that 
it might not be in Ireland under the 
new law. The statement was absolutely 
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in disagreement with all the best tradi- 
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tions in this country, and o— in 
this House, of social and po! tical Vite, 
and one which I believe the great Oon- 
servative Party would indignantly repu- 
diate. My experience of friendly and 
personal courtesy from political oppo- 
nents is completely unbroken. Out of 
the long list that occurs to me I will 
only mention the names of four Prime 
Ministers—the Duke of Wellington, the 
late Lord Derby, Lord Beaconsfield, and 
I am proud to add the noble Marquess 
himself I hardly know how such a 
suggestion could have come from one 
of his position, his character, and his 
intellectual abilities with regard to a 
great political rival who has all these 
qualifications in so remarkable a de- 
Bree, besides his much greater age and 
onger public services than the noble 
Marquess. I venture to assert that the 
example which Members of this Assem- 
bly ought to give is to follow the advice 
of my noble Friend (the Earl of North- 
brook), a late First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, who, the other day, while de- 
claring open war against our policy, 
adjured both sides to conduct the contest 
with arguments, and not with bitterness 
and personalities. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
BuRY): My Lords, I must commence by 
expressing my thanks to the noble Earl 
for a large portion of his speech, with 
which I am able most sincerely to agree, 
and most of all for the very graceful 
compliment which he paid to my noble 
Friend below me, and also to the noble 
Lord on the Bench below the Gangway, 
for the speeches which they have made 
this evening. I was sorry, however, to 
incur his censure for the breach of pre- 
cedent or breach of custom—though I 
was not aware of it—by the placing of 
the seconding of the Address in the 
hands of a new Peer by the Govern- 
ment which created him. Whether that 
is so or not, I frankly confess that I did 
not think for a moment whether I was 
inviting the noble Lord to show confi- 
dence in the Government or not. What 
I thought was, and I anticipated justly, 
that I was providing for the House a 
high intellectual treat, and making a 
very great addition to the value of our 
debates. We are indebted to the noble 


Lords, men already distinguished out- 
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Majesty's Most 
side this House in fields other than 
those of politics, for their kindness in 
moving aud seconding the Address ; 
and I can only say that if there be any 
custom that hindered me from askin 
them, it was a custom more hono 

in the breach than in the observance. 
The noble Earl passed almost at once 
from the merited praise which he be- 
stowed on the hes of my two noble 
Friends to a sadder theme; and, again, 
I have to thank him for the language 
in which he has noted the merits and 
acknowledged the great experience of 
my valued friend, the late Lord Lyons. 
A greater loss to diplomacy and to the 
Public Service we have not suffered for 
many a day. His singular distinction 
was the broad, calm, judicial spirit, and 
the active patriotism which made him a 
trusted and sought-for counsellor of 
every Ministry that he served. I can 
well remember again and again in 
troublous times how some knotty point 
of foreign diplomacy was solved by the 
suggestion that we should refer to his 
unfailing wisdom and to his vast store 
of experience. My Lords, I cannot 
mention foreign affairs without feeling 
that there is another very sad topic that 
I can hardly pass by, though I touch 
upon it with the deepest sorrow. The 
heir to a great Empire, closely united to 
us in bonds of sympathy, stands in a 
situation of peril—a peril the exact ex- 
tent of which I will not venture to mea- 
sure, and I should be very sorry to use 
exaggerated language—but, at least, in 
a situation which has excited, and which 
must continue to excite, the deep solici- 
tude of his many friends and those of 
his family. We could wish that there 
was some other head on which this blow 
could fall. Among all the leading figures 
in the political field of Europe there is not 
one nt has excited so deep and affec- 
tionate an admiration as the Orown 
Prince of Germany. Our sympathy is 
with him in his suffering ; our sympathy 
is with his distinguished Oonsort, and 
with all his relatives, among whom the 
one, perhaps, who feels most deeply is 
our own Most Gracious Sovereign. My 
Lords, I have been moved to say this 
because the news has just reached me 
that the operation of tracheotomy has 
been successfully performed on the Crown 
Prince this afternoon by Dr. Bramann, 
several other doctors being present. 
According to the accounts received His 
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Imperial Highness is going on well. 
I chia walt add that n@ eve as that 
does not suffer any further comment 
than the repetition of the words that we 
watch the vicissitudes of so anxious a 
time with our deepest sympathy and 
solicitude. Well, now, the noble Earl 
very kindly and very rightly forbore to 
| vient me upon the present state of 
oreign affairs, with respect to the great 
issues of peace or war. I am sorry that 
the observations which I made some 
weeks ago in the Provinces have, as he 
puts it himself, had the effect of makin 

him no wiser. I should be very glad 
indeed to make him wiser. But I will 
not attempt to do now what I failed to 
do then. I certainly will not attempt to 
give him the “straight tip” as to what 
is going to happen in this terrible crisis 
in Europe. My Lords, the prospects of 
peace or war, and the precise political 
position of those whom public rumour 
is disposed to look upon as the probable 
combatants, have been described by a 
master hand, and I shall not spoil the 
picture by attempting to add anything 
to it. I may say that I hope that some 
kind friend in Germany may furnish the 
noble Earl with an accurate report of 
Prince Bismarck’s speech. I am afraid 
that he has derived a very imperfect 
notion of what the Prince really said, if 
his representation of it to-day is to be 
trus But I observe that the noble 
Earl, though he referred to several 
speeches, referred not only to Prince 
Bismarck’s speeches, but also to those 
of the humbler persons on these Benches. 
He referred to my own speeches at 
Liverpool and elsewhere, and to the 
speeches of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land; but one characteristic marked all 
his citations —- namely, that they had 
not any but the most fantastic resem- 
blance to what was originally uttered. 
I cannot help thinking that the noble 
Earl must have fallen asleep while read- 
ing what I said, and that his quotations 
represent, not his recollections, but his 
dreams. Oortainly, the noble Earl’s 
quotation of what Prince Bismarck said 
is entirely at variance with all that I 
have seen and heard on this subject. I 
did not in the least gather that Prince 
Bismarck represented himself to have 
said that he had obtained for Russia 
everything that she desired. If he did 
say so, Russia certainly has not been 
of that opinion during many years past. 
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But, however, Prince Bismarck is quite 
strong enough to defend himself, and I 
will not venture to cross swords with 
the noble Earl in defence of his accuracy. 
As far as I remember the events of the 
Berlin Conference, they were like those 
of most other Conferences; they ended 
in a middle term—a compromise which 
did not correspond with the extreme de- 
mands of either side. I dare say that 
Prince Bismarck’s astuteness may have 
gone a good way in inducing us to 
accept that compromise; but it was a 
compromise which, I believe, was any- 
thing but acceptable to the Government 
of Russia at the time, and it was highly 
acceptable to the English ple. That, 
I think, is a sufficient defence of Lord 
Beaconsfield for accepting such a com- 
promise at the instance of Prince Bis- 
marck. My Lords, in the speech of 
Prince Bismarck there is one point to 
which I ought to refer. He spoke—as 
he has spoken for years past—of the 
events which might take place in the 
Turkish Empire or on the Turkish 
Frontier as being a matter that affected 
Germany very little; and the whole of 
his solicitude was directed to other 
events which might take place on the 
frontier of Germany or of Austria. In 
so doing he was strictly consistent with 
all that he ever said; he was also con- 
sistent with the traditions of his country, 
because your Lordships will remember 
that in the Crimean War Prussia was 
the only one of the Great European 
Powers which was not engaged in that 
conflict. But in that respect, in its 
entire indifference to what took place in 
the East of Europe, Germany differs 
from the other Powers—from Austria, 
Turkey, and Italy, from France, and 
from England; and though in general, 
I think, our sympathies would be 
strongly evoked in favour of the allied 
yt over whom the Emperor of 

rmany rules, we are not precisely in 
the same position as they are in that 
respect. We, too, have a past; we 
have traditions and a policy—a policy 
from which we have no intention of 
departing, a policy that we shall con- 
sistently uphold. We have interests; 
we have, for the last three or four 
generations, asserted our interests in 
the South-East of Europe; and we 
shall not show ourselves more indifferent 
to those interests than those who have 
gone before us. But though I should 
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be misrepresenting the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government if I were to indi- 
cate the slightest alteration in the dis- 
position or the policy which, with regard 
to those regions, has been almost 
uniformly pursued, I still entirely share 
Prince Bismarck’s belief in the mainte- 
nance of peace; and I do so on the 
same ground. The only danger to our 
interests in the South-East of Europe 
might arise from some adventurous or 
illegal action on the part of Russia. We 
have had the most specific and cate- 
gorical assurances that Russia contem- 
plates no such illegal action, but will 
carefully abstain fromit. I agree with 
Prince Bismarck that in the words of 
the Emperor Alexander there is great 
security. Of course, ay of what I 
officially know. We have had one 
negotiation with the Emperor Alexander 
—the negotiation to which reference is 
made in the Queen’s Speech—and I am 
bound to say that the action of his 
Government in that negotiation has 
been not only conciliatory, but eminently 
straightforward. I think, therefore, 
that I can concur with the German 
Chancellor in attaching great value to 
the assurances which have come from 
the Emperor Alexander; and I main- 
tain the firm conviction that he will do 
his utmost to maintain the of 
Europe. The noble Earl at me, in 
a desultory manner, a vast number of 
questions with respect to foreign and 
domestic affairs. One question came 
after the other so fast that they had 
rather the effect of small shot upon me. 
I was not able to distinguish the impact 
of one from the other. I would merely 
select one or two to which, I think, he 
appeared to attach great importance. 
The noble Earl asked a question about 
Colonel Kitchener. It is a matter of 
great satisfaction to know that the 
wound inflicted upon that most dis- 
tinguished officer owing to his great 
gallantry at Suakin is not likely to 
prove dangerous. With re to 
Samoa and South Africa, I think it will 
be more convenient, after the Papers are 
laid on the Table, that the noble Earl 
should raise the question. The House 
at present has hardly sufficient informa- 
tion to discuss these questions properly. 
With respect to the claims e by the 
ex-Khedive, I think the noble Earl is 
labouring under an error. He seems 
to imagine that it was a matter for the 
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decision of the British Government whe- 
ther these claims were to be conceded or 
not. This is an entire mistake. So far as 
these claims were legal, they would have 
been enforced by the mixed tribunals. But 
it was a controversy of a | character, 
and there was no harm in the Judge 
Advocate General taking that sort of 
business as well as other business, it 
being a well-understood rule that the 
am Advisers of the Crown are en- 
titled to increase their income by taking 
rivate practice, so long as it does not 
interfere with their official duties. It 
was desirable to compromise these 
claims. I do not say my sympathy 
was moved for the sufferings of the ex- 
Khedive; but, as a matter of prudence, 
it was desirable to compromise the 
claims. The matter was practically 
settled, not by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, but by the Egyptian Government 
acting through the medium of Sir 
Edgar Vincent. On the other hand, I 
believe it was really a great advantage 
to this country that Mr. Marriott was 
the counsel of the ee I can- 
not speak on this matter with any great 
fulness; but it is obvious that A a 
ition and such a suit might, in the 
ser of an ill-wisher of this country, 
have given a great opportunity of inter- 
fering and intriguing in Egypt. It 
was, therefore, fortunate that the inte- 
rests of the ex-Khedive were committed 
to the charge of an Englishman. I 
think we might have run into very con- 
siderable embarrassment if the ex- 
Khedive had selected for his adviser 
and counsel a n of some nationality 
jealousof England. There are only one 
or two further observations which I shall 
venture to trouble your Lordships with 
in to the noble Earl’s speech. 
The first I will refer to is the solemn 
refusal on his part to grant me the 
diploma of a Free Trader. I thought 
the noble Earl’s tone on that question 
very much illustrated the remarks which 
my noble Friend below the Gangway 
made on the prevalence of Party in this 
country—namely, that people care more 
for the name and organization of Party 
than for the opinions which that Party 
professes. The noble Earl is indignant 
with me, not because I have professed 
any doctrines which were contrary to 
Free Trade, but because I professed 
doctrines which could not be ticketed as 
Free Trade, and which Free Traders did 
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not profess. For instance, I ventured 
to doubt the great wisdom of the enor- 
mous re-arrangement which, 25 years 
ago, Mr. Gladstone made in the tariff 
of this country. It was thought at the 
time to be a great achievement to sim- 
plify the tariff ; but I believe it has taken 
away from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer a great many very useful taxes on 
which he could have relied in moments 
of difficulty, and which pressed not upon 
the poor, but upon the rich—not upon 
the necessities of the nation, but only 
—_ its luxuries. I do not think any 

van that was obtained by stimu- 
lating International communication in 
respect of gloves, silks, and wines at all 
meets or ge ey the loss that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer now has, 
when he looks over the resources of 
the country in a time of difficulty, 
in finding any item by which the 
Revenues of the country can be in- 
creased. It is the great difficulty 
of England—as it is of India—that, 
though we have Revenue enough for 
ordinary times, if we want to raise more 
Revenue against an emergency we are 
almost cut off by past legislation from 
doing so. That is the explanation of 
the very heretical doctrine which trou- 
bles the noble Earl. Now one word as 
to Ireland; and first a word as to m 
great offence against Mr. Gladstone. 
thought the noble Earl would have sat 
down by proposing my formal excom- 
munication. and that I should have 
been driven forth from your Lordships’ 
House. He rebuked me with great 
solemnity for advising the Conservative 
dans, never to speak to Mr. Gladstone. 
Surely I never gave the Party any such 
advice. That is another instance of the 
facility with which I have plunged him 
into sweet sleep by the dulness of my 
discourse. In this case it is not his 
dreams, but his nightmares that have 
disturbed him. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I referred to 
what appeared in Zhe Times report. 

THE quess or SALISBURY: 
What I really did say was this—that 
Mr. Gladstone had very much misre- 
presented the Conservative Party, griev- 
ously misrepresented them, when he 
said that in their ordinary conversation 
they admitted that some kind of Home 
Rule must ‘eventually be granted. On 
that I observed, in the first place, that 
it was not true; and, in the second _ 
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place, that Mr. Gladstone was the last 
man in the world to have known if it 
was true, because, I said, as a matter of 
fact, I did not believe Mr. Gladstone 
had had any large amount of Conserva- 
tive society, and that he does not spend 
his evenings in Conservative society. 
As a matter of fact, although it may be 
very lamentable, I suspect Conservatives 
generally cultivate the society of those 
who agree with them, more especially 
upon essential doctrines of politics and 

atriotism, more than they do the fol- 
owers of Mr. Gladstone. A word now 
as to the alliance. We are accused of 
having had an alliance with the Irish. 
The noble Earl says that our alliance 
with the Irish began in 1883. It is 
very odd; but Mr. Parnell supported 
Mr. Gladstone in all the Divisions on 
the Reform Bill, which was the great 
contest of the Session of 1884. I doubt, 
therefore, whether the alliance could 
have been a strong one at that time. 
What the alliance consisted in, as far as 
there was an alliance, was that on certain 
questions we went into the same Lobby. 
On two questions we went into the same 
Lobby. One was on the questioa whe- 
ther the policy of the then Government 
in Egypt was to be admired or not; and 
the other was the question whether we 
should levy a new tax on beer. The 
whole question as to whether that sort 
of alliance is blamable or not depends 
upon the further question whether you 
did or did not depart from your own 
principles in the course you took. If it 
1s according to our principles to censure 
the Egyptian Campaign or to object to 
a new tax on beer, surely it is hyper- 
critical on the part of anyone to demand 
that we should abstain from enforcing 
those principles because Mr. Parnell 
and his followers might vote with us. 
What I maintain is, that we were 
strictly following our own principles in 
going into the same Lobby with them, 
and that the fact that we went into the 
Lobby with such companions did not in 
any way detract from the rectitude of 
our course in supporting the principles 
we had always supported. But the 
alliance of the noble Earl is an alliance 
of a very different kind. I do not com- 
plain of his going into the same Lobby 
with Mr. Parnell and his Friends; but 
what I do complain of is that his young 
men, and some who are not young, have 


gone over to Ireland and have stood 
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of organiza- 
of the land. 
That is the sort of alliance of which I 
complain ; and when the noble Marquess 


he was misreported on 


ta) ite—I ho 
vais s of “‘my friend, Mr. 


the point— 
Davitt ’— 
Tue Marquess or RIPON: As a 
matter of fact, I never mentioned Mr. 
Davitt’s name, nor had I any occasion 
to do so. 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
T am glad I have drawn that contradic- 
tion from the noble Marquess. I really 
thought he must have been misreported ; 
for I could not help thinking when I 
saw the remark that he must have been 
very ignorant of contemporary history 
not to have known what Mr. Davitt’s 
lifehad been. But Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
who is an ex-Cabinet Minister, and a 
former Colleague of the noble Earl, has 
supported those who encouraged resist- 
ance to the law. What he and his 
friends have done is not to support any 
particular set of political opinions, not 
to attempt to turn the Government out 
of Office, which is always the legitimate 
enterprize of every English politician, 
but to unite themselves with people who 
were resisting the law of the land; and 
that divides off their conduct by a sharp 
line, which you cannot pass, from any- 
thing that they can impute to the Con- 
servative Party, or to any other Party, 
which for the last 200 years has con- 
ducted the Government of this country. 
That is the complaint which I make 
to the noble Earl; and if he will show 
the sincerity of his retort upon us by 
abandoning, on behalf of himself and 
his Colleagues, this combination with 
the men of disorder when they are re- 
sisting the — and the enforce- 
ment of the law, and instead of doing 
so will return to that legitimate form of 
alliance I have indicated, and will 
simply try in the Division Lobby to turn 
the Government out of Office, I will 
quite agree that there is nothing to 
choose between his conduct and ours.” 
The noble Earl asked, in conclusion, 
whether we expected this policy of ours 
to have any ultimate success—whether 
we thought it was possible that we could 
consolidate the Empire by force ? Unless 
I have very much misread history, my 
impression is that every Empire and 
every Kingdom that has ever been, has 
been, in the first instance, consolidated 























by force; and it has been under the 
Empire of the laws so established and 
rigorously enforced that an ion 
favourable to those laws has gradually 
grown up, and in the end patriotism, 
and a sense of the blessings that law 
and order produce, have sufficed to 
secure the os stability of the 
edifice, which at first was built up 
by means of the scaffolding of force, 
My Lords, the force of which we speak 
is only that coercion which, as my noble 
Friend below the Gangway, the Seconder 
of the Address, so well said, is the 
necessary sanction of all law. I under- 
stand the noble and learned Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Herschell) to have said that 
we have made things and words punish- 
able now which were not punishable 
before. I must wait until my champion 
comes back from abroad before I venture 
to cross swords with so skilled an adver- 
sary as the noble and learned Lord upon 
this point; but I can only say that my 
noble and learned Friend (the Earl of 
Selborne)—who may, at least, be men- 
tioned in the same breath with the 
noble and learned Lord—is entirely of a 
different opinion. At all events, in con- 
sidering the nature and essential cha- 
racter of the Coercion Act now applied 
to Ireland, you must never forget that 
what we are enforcing is not abstinence 
from any particular form of political 
propaganda, not abstinence from any 
litical discussion or political abuse— 
it is not abstinence from the effort to 
overthrow any particular institution. 
Our laws, and the laws which we have 
passed, and which we administer, are 
not levelled against conduct of that 
kind. It is as free as ever it was for 
any Englishman or Irishman to agitate 
against any institution of this country, 
and to express himself with what free- 
dom he pleases on the characters and 
actions of public men. What we have 
enforced is the private right to the pay- 
ment of those debts which the law 
declares to be just. The elementary 
rights of the creditor and the owner, 
that right upon which all civil society is 
based, and which, if the noble Lords 
bg oe came into Office to-morrow, or 
if Home Rule were granted to Ireland 
and a Home Rule Government created, 
would have to be enforced and carried 
out by them under the penalty that 
without the enforcement of that right 
no civilized society can be maintained. 
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Tue Eart or JERSEY called atten- 
tion to the absence from the Queen’s 
8 of any reference to the measure 
which had been contemplated for estab- 
lishing a Minister of Agriculture. He 
should be glad to know whether that 
question had been shelved, or whether 
it was intended to bring forward a Bill 
upon the subject during the present 
Session? He should also be glad to 
know whether in the Government Bill 
upon railway rates and charges the 

uses of the Bill would be so framed 
as to leave it, as in the Bill of last year, 
in the power of the Railway Companies 
to charge a lower rate of freight upon 
imported produce than was cone upon 
— produce. If so, it would not be 
satis . 

Taz LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Oransroox) said, 
it was not usual to refer to the details 
of Government measures in the Queen’s 
Speech ; but the matters referred to by 
the noble Earl were under considera- 
tion. 

Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente, 
and ordered to be presented to Her 
Majesty by the Lords with White 
Staves. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 
The Duke of Bucoxtnenam and CnAn- 
Dos ss nemine dissentiente, to take 
the Chair in all Committees of this 
House for this Session. 


OComMITTEE FOR PrivitzcEs — Ap- 
pointed. 


Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JoURNALS— 
Appointed. 


Arrgat CommitrezE—Appointed. 


ELECTRIO LIGHTING ACT (1882) AMEND- 
MENT BILL [ H.L. | 
A Bill to amend the Electric os Act, 


1882—Was presented by The Lord Thurlow ; 
read 1*, (No. 1.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Four o’clock, 
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The House met at half after One of 
the clock. 

Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ;— 

The House went ;—and having re- 
turned ;— 


NEW WRITS DURING THE RECESS. 
Mr. Speaker acquainted the House, 
—that he had issued Warrants for New 
Writs, for Cambridge University, vo. 
The Right honble. Alexander James 
Beresford Beresford Hope, deceased ; 
for Camberwell (Dulwich Division), v. 
John Morgan Howard, esquire, County 
Court Judge; for Winchester City, v. 
Arthur Loftus Tottenham, esquire, 
deceased ; for Liverpool (Walton 
Division), v. Right honble. John George 
Gibson, Judge of High Court of Justice 
eee) i for Dublin University, ». 
mn Hamilton Madden, esquire, 
Solicitor General for Ireland. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. . 

Dodgson Hamilton Madden, uire, 
for Dublin University; Richard Moss, 
esquire, for Winchester City; Miles 
Walker Mattinson, esquire, for Borough 
of Liverpool (Walton Division) ; Denis 
Kilbride, esquire, for County of Kerry 
(Southern Division) ; John Blundell 
Maple, — for Borough of Cam- 
berwell (Dulwich Division); George 
Gabriel Stokes, esquire, for Cambridge 
University. 

NEW WRITS ISSUED. 

For Southwark (West Division), ». 
Arthur Cohen, esquire, Manor of North- 
stead; fur Borough of Dundee, »v. 
Charles Carmichael Lacaita, esquire, 
Chiltern Hundreds. 


NOTICES. 
—o—— 
PUBLIO MEETINGS IN THE METRO- 
POLIS—TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
Mz. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): To move as an Amendment to 
the Address— 
“But humbly to aoe to Her Majesty 
that, in the interests of the good government of 
the inhabitants of the Metropolis, and espe- 


cially in order to assist in promoting that goodwill 
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between the d the people which is - 
tial to 1 cEdpmpeane it is inadeoneny all 
full and public sengpey:be made at once into 
the ar « — etropolitan Police in con- 

ecti i e meetings in Trafalgar Square 
ond tae pecusesieios connected therewith.’ 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL Sag pres 
8.): I beg to give Notice that I sha 
move as an Amendment or addition to 
the Address at the end the following 
words :— 


“ Humbly to assure Her eH Ot, Wing 
regard to the importance of preserving an 
rotecting the right of open public meeting for 
Her Majesty's subjects in the Metropolis, and 
with the view to prevent ill-will and disorder, it 
is desirable that an te should be instituted 
by this House into the conditions subject to 
which stich meetings may be held, and the 
limits of the right to interference therewith by 
the Executive Government.” 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
gave Notice that he should move as an 
addendum to that Motion— 

“ And this House humbly assures Her Ma- 
jesty that it would ensure greater confidence in 
the administration of the law if a full and 
public inquiry were granted into the alleged 
unlawful assembly in Trafalgar Square on 
Sunday, November 13th, 1887, and the con- 
duct of the police in connection therewith.” 


PERSONAL STATEMENT. 
—p—— 
MR. BRADLAUGH AND THE MARQUESS 
OF SALISBURY. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I desire to make a personal statement 
in reference to a matter which has oc- 
curred since the adjournment of the 
House. In February, 1886, there was 
a debate in the House on the conduct of 
some persons in Trafalgar Square in 
connection with the re-organization of 
the Metropolitan Police Force. On that 
occasion I am reported to have said that 
if an inquiry were granted I would 
undertake to prove that during the six 
weeks rooms the age of the meet- 
ing in gar Square sums of 
money, far dorm the “legitimate 
allowance for expenses incurred by a 
meeting of that kind, were oupplted to 
a Mr. 8. Peters by leading Conservative 
Members of both Houses of Parliament; 
that part of the money was paid by 
cheque; that some of the cheques reached 
the hands of the bankers through beer- 
house keepers, at whose shops some of 
the money was spent. I was recentl 
called as a witness, in connection wi 
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the prosecution of the hon. Member for 
North-West Lanark (Mr. Cunni e 
Graham) and Mr. John Burns. the 
course of cross-examination by counsel 


for the Crown I was asked as to meet- | all of 


ings in Trafal uare in February, 
1886. I coeered, te tT per 
sonal know. of these meetings, not 
having been present at them. The 
counsel for the Crown, who held a paper 
in his hand, said—‘‘ Do you mean t 
you knew nothing about them?” I 
replied— 

“TI know something about them, and I 
stated in my place in Parliament that [ am 
prepared to trace cheques from leading Con- 
servative Members in connection with Fair 
Trade and unemployed meetings that culmi- 
nated in a riot in Square.” 

I further stated that one of the cheques 
which I was prepared to trace was a 
cheque of the Merquess of Salisbury’s. 
Mr. Poland, who was counsel for the 
Crown, interrupted me, and said I should 
not speak of things which I did not 
know. I replied that before I made 
this statement I had seen some of the 
cheques. Since then a letter has ap- 
eared in Zhe Times, purporting to have 
n written by R. f. Salen, by the 
direction of the Marquess of Salisbury. 
The letter is add to a person named 
Kelly, and is as follows: — 


** Hatfield House, Hatfield, 
** December 5, 1887, 

“ Sir,—I am directed by the Marquess of 
Salisbury to say that he is much obliged to you 
for your letter of the Ist instant, with refer- 
ence to the untrue statement in respect to his 
alleged support of meetings held in Trafalgar 
Square, sworn to by Mr. Bradlaugh at Bow 
Street. I am to say in reply that the Marquess 
of Salisbury agrees with you in thinking that 
the statement amounts to wilful perjury; but 
he believes it would not be punishable as such, 
as it is not relevant to the issue which was be- 
fore the magistrate. He has already contra- 
dicted the statement publicly, and does not 
think it requires any further notice. 

“T am, your very obedient servant, 
“R. T. Gunton.” 


revious Saturday a letter of 
dressed to the Marquess of 
Salisbury, had appeared in Zhe Times, 
in which I repe what I have already 
stated to the House. I added— 
“‘ This statement I adhere to, and Iam ready, 
directly Parliament meets, as I stated that 
was ready when an inquiry was spoken about 
in the House in the spring of 1886—if the Go- 
vernment will te Sdlect Committee, with 
power to call a tinkeen books, and papers, 


On the 
mine, 


had no per- |< 





bury, asking his Lordship whether he, 
on the part of the Gqvenapal would 
consent to the appointment of a Select 
Committee? I received this reply, also 
signed ‘‘R. T. Gunton ”— 


** Hatfield House, Hatfield. 
** December 10, 1887. 
**Sir,—I am directed by the Marquess of 
isbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 7th instant. 
that in respect to 


«Tn reply, I am to sa 
aay personal matter Marquess of Salis- 
ury cannot venture to anticipate the decision 
to which the House of Commons may come on 


any Motion which is made before it.’ 


Now, Sir, I desire to say that I have 
taken great pains, irrespective of this 
very strong denial, to feel sure of what 
I can say; and I state that I adhere to 
every word that I stated, first in this 
House, and afterwards at the Bow Street 
Police Court, and which has been de- 
scribed as “ wilful perjury.” I now 
appeal to the Leader of this House, and 
ask whether the Government will signify 
its consent to the appointment of such a 
Committee? I gave the right hon. Gen- 
tleman Notice that I intended to make 
this appeal. I do not think I ought to 
rest under the imputation of wilful per- 
jury from the Prime Minister in relation 
toa matter which I stated in Parliament. 
I can find no becoming terms by which 
I may properly describe this imputation 
other than by asking that I may have 
the means of showing whose is the 
falsehood. 

Taz FIRST LORD or raze TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): The hon. Member com- 
municated with me only this morning. 
I have not had time to communicate 
with the Marquess of Salisbury in re- 
ference to this matter. The hon. Mem- 
ber will, therefore, understand that I am 
quite unable to give an answer ; but if he 


I} will repeat his Question on Monday I 


will give him an answer then. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH: I will repeat 
the Question on Monday. > 
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ELECTIONS. 

Ordered, That all Members who are returned 
for two or ~ anh gy in any part of the 
United Kingdom make their election for 
which of the places they will serve, within one 
week after it shall appear that there is no 
question upon the Roturn for that place; and 
if anything shall come in question touching 
the Return or Election of any Member, he is to 
withdraw during the time the matter is in 
debate; and that all Members returned upon 
double Returns do withdraw till their Returns 

determined. 


are 

Resolved, That no Peer of the Realm, except 
such Peers of Ireland as shall for the time 
being be actually elected, and shall not have 
declined to serve, for any county, city, or 
borough of Great Britain, hath A ht to 
give his vote in the Election of any Member to 
serve in Parliament. 

Resolved, That it is a high infringement of 
the liberties and privileges of the Commons of 
the United Kingdom for any Lord of Parlia- 
ment, or other Peer or Prelate, not being a 
Peer of Ireland at the time elected, and not 
having declined to serve for any county, city, 
or borough of Great Britain, to concern himself 
in the Election of Members to serve for the 
Commons in Parliament, ex only any Peer 
of Ireland, at such ae in Great Britain 
respectively where su eer shall appear as a 
Candidate, or by himself, or any Gaon. be 
proposed to be elected ; or for any Lord Lieu- 
tenant or Governor of any county to avail him- 
self of any authority derived from his Commis- 
sion, to influence the Election of any Member 
to serve for the Commons in Parliament. 

Resolved, That if it shall appear that any 
person hath been elected or returned a Member 
of this House, or endeavoured so to be, b 
Bribery, or by any other corrupt practices, this 
House will proceed with the utmost severity 
against all such persons as shall have been wil- 
fully concerned in such Bribery or other 
corrupt practices. 


WITNESSES. 


Resolved, That if it shall appear that any 
person hath been tampering with any Witness, 
in respect of his evidence to be given to this 
House, or any Committee thereof, or directly or 
indirectly hath endeavoured to deter or hinder 
any person from appearing or giving evidence 
the same is declared to a high crime an 
misdemeanour ; and this House will 
with the utmost severity against such offender. 

Resolwed, That if it shall appear that any 
pose hath given false evidence in any case 

fore this House, or any Committee thereof, 
this House will proceed with the utmost severity 
against such offender. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE, 


Ordered, That the Commissioners of the 
pe Le eel range yon Metin gy agente 
during the Session of Parliament, the 

oe Se streets leading to this House be 
permitted to hinder the passage of Members to 
permi em 

and from this and that no disorder be 
allowed in W: Hall, or in the paesages 
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(Ireland) Act, 1887. 
leading to this House, during the sitting of 
Parliament, and that there be no annoyance 
therein, or thereabouts; and that the Serjeant 
at Arms this House do communicate 
this Order to the issi aforesaid. 
VOTES AND PROCEEDINGS. 
ale, oat omg 
ouse rin 

Mr. Speaker; ond that he do appoint the 
printing thereof ; and that no person but such 
as he shall appoint do presume to print the 
same. 


PRIVILEGES. 
Ordered, That a Committee of Privi- 
leges be appointed. 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 
Bill “‘ for the more effectual prevent- 
ing Clandestine Outlawries,” read the 
first time ; to be read a second time. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROOEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—ARREST OF 
MEMBERS. 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House, 
that he had received the following Let- 
ters relating to the Imprisonment of 
certain Members of this House :— 

Metropolitan Police Court, 
Inns Quay, Dublin, 
8th December 1887, 
Sir, 

I beg leave to inform you that, on the 2nd 

December instant, I convicted Mr. Timothy 


Y | Daniel Sullivan, a Member of the House of 


Commons, of the offence of having “‘on the 
29th September 1887, in a certain newspaper 
called The Nation, purporting to bear date the 
lst October 1887, under the heading of the 
‘Shelburne Branches of the Nations] League,’ 
unlawfully published within the Police District 
of Dublin Metropolis, with a view to pro- 
moting the objects of the Association named 
and described as the Irish National League, a 
Notice of the proceedings of the said Associa- 
tion at a Meeting of the said Association held 
at Ramsgrange on Sunday the 25th September 
1887, being a district within the Barony of 
Shelburne, in the county of Wexford, specified 
by order of the Lord Lieutenant in Council, 
dated 17th September 1887, made in pursuance 
of the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, 1887, by which order the said Association 
in the said District was suppressed, and which 
order was after and in pursuance of a Special 
Proclamation in pursuance of the said Act 
made by the Lord Lieutenant,by and with the 
advice of the Privy Council,” 

And that for the said offence I sentenced Mr. 
Sullivan to two months’ imprisonment; and 
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that upon the eame day I convicted Mr. Sul- 
livan of a similar offence under the same Act of 
Parliament, and sentenced him to two months’ 
imprisonment to take effect concurrently with 
the first-mentioned sentence, and that he was 
accordingly committed to Her Majesty’s Prison 
at Richmond, in the City of Dublin. 
I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
0. J. O’Donzt. 
Chief Divisional Magistrate for Police 
District of Dublin Metropolis. 
To the Right Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


Mitchelstown, county Cork, 
Novr, 3, ’87. 
Sir, 

T have the honour to inform you that Mr. 
William O’Brien, a Member of the House of 
Commons, who was convicted on the 24th of 
September last of an offence under the Criminal 
Law and Procedure Act of last Session, and 
sentenced to a term of three months’ imprison- 
ment, having appealed from said sentence, said 
appeal was heard before the Recorder of Cork 
County on the 31st ultimo, when the said con- 
viction and sentence was duly confirmed, and 
Mr. O’Brien was thereupon committed to prison 
for a period of three months on a warrant 
signed by me and Captain Stokes, R.M., and 
that he (Mr. O’Brien) is now in the gaol at 
Tullamore. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obdt. servt., 
Ricuarp Eaton, 
Resident Magistrate. 
The Right Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


Clonmel, 
Co. Tipperary, 
21st December 1887. 
Sir, 

We beg to inform you that we have to-day 
convicted Mr. David Sheehy, a Member of the 
House of Commons, of the offence of having on 
the 6th of November 1887, at Clonmel, in the 
County of Tipperary, being a proclaimed dis- 
trict under the provisions of the Criminal Law 
and Procedure Act (Ireland), 1887, unlawfully 
incited certain persons to wilfully and unlaw- 
fully resist and obstruct one Gerald Fitzgerald, 
being Sub-Sheriff of County of Tipperary, and 
certain Constables and Bailiffs while in the 
execution of their duty as such Sub-Sheriff, 
Constables, and Bailiffs respectively as afore- 
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said. And we have sentenced him to be im- 
prisoned in the Gaol at Clonmel for a period of 
one month. 
And we beg to inform you that he is at pre- 
sent in the Prison at Clonmel. 
We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 
Auszrt Metpon, R.M. 
D. G. Bopxry, R.M, 
To the Right Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


Sligo, on Circuit, 
February 6, 1888. 
Sir, 


I have the honour to inform you, as is, I 
believe, my duty, that after hearing an appeal 
at Roscommon under the provisions of the 
Criminal Law Procedure (Ireland) Act, David 
Sheehy, Esq., a Member of the Hon. the House 
of Commons, was sentenced by me to imprison- 
ment, as a misdemeanant of the first order, for 
three months, beginning from 5th January 
1888. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Wu. O’Connor Norris, 
Co. Court Judge. 


- Cork, 31st December, 1887. 
ir, 

We beg leave to inform you that on the 19th 
inst., we convicted, under the Criminal Law 
and Procedure (Ireland) Act,.1887, Mr. Alder- 
man John Hooper, a Member of the House of 
Commons, of the offence of having published 
in The Cork Daily Herald, of which he is the 
Editor, proceedings of Meetings of Suppressed 
Branches of the Irish National League, and 
sentenced him to two months’ imprisonment. 

He is at present in the Prison of Tullamore. 

We have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 
Rossrt B. Sroxgs, 
J. B. Inwiy, 


Resident Magistrates: 
To the Rt. Honble. 


The Speaker of the House of Commons, 
The Speaker’s House, 
Westminster, 
London. 8S.W, 
Limerick, 
Ireland, 
22nd January, 1888, 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that Mr. 
Lane, M.P. was convicted at Cork on ‘the 18th 








instant, by a Court constituted under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 
1887, and sentenced to one month’s imprison- 
ment without hard labour. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. B. Inwm, R.M. 
Chairman of the Court. 
The Right Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 
House of Commons, 
London. 
Ennis, 
Ist February 1888, 
Sir, 

We beg leave to inform you that we have 
to-day convicted Mr. Joseph R. Cox, a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, of the offence 
‘inciting certain persons unknown to take 
part in an unlawful assembly, to wit, a meeting 
of the National League in the county of Clare,” 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ire- 
land) Act, 1887, and have sentenced him to one 
month’s imprisonment, and that he is at present 
in the Prison at Limerick. 

We have the honor to be, 
Your obedient servants, 
F. G. Hoppzr, R.M. 
Crom, R. Rocuz, R.M. 


To the Right Honble, 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


County of Donegal, 
Donegal, 
4 February, 1888. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that Mr. 
Alexander Blane, M.P. for Louth, Armagh, 
was brought before me, at Letterkenny, Co. 
Donegal, on the 20th ulto. ander a Warrant, 
charging him with having, at Derryart, in said 
County, on the 2nd ulto. taken part in, and 
incited to an unlawful conspiracy, known as 
the “ Plan of Campaign,” contrary to the pro- 
visions of “The Criminal Law and Proce- 
dure (Ireland) Act, 1887,” on which charge 
I committed him to Londonderry Gaol, on re- 
mand. 

On the 3ist ult. Mr. Blane was tried at 
Dunfanagher Petty Sessions, before me, and 
Mr. Garrett Nagh, B.L., Resident Magistrate, 
found guilty, and sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment in Londonderry Gaol, from which 
sentence he appealed, and was admitted to bail, 
to appear at Letterkenny Quarter Sessions on 
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18th April next, which said appeal will be 
heard. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedt. Servant, 
Tuos. Hamitron, 


Resident Magistrate. 
The Right Honble. 


The Speaker, M.P., 
House of Commons, Westminster. 


Tralee, 
December 8th, 1887. 
Sir, 

We beg leave to inform you that we have 
to-day convicted Mr. Edward Harrington, a 
Member of the House of Commons, of the 
offence of ‘‘ That he, the said Edward Harring- 
ton, esqre., Member of Parliament, on the 30th 
day of November 1887, in a certain newspaper 
called The Kerry Sentinel, purporting to bear 
date the 29th November 1887, under the head- 
ing of ‘The Proclamations of Kerry,’ unlaw- 
fully published within the Petty Sessions 
District of Tralee, with a view to promote the 
objects of the Association known and described 
as the Irish National League, notice of the 
proceedings of the said Association, at a meet- 
ing of the said Association at Tralee, held on 
the 27th November 1887, being a district, to 
wit, within the county of Kerry, specified by 
order of the Lord Lieutenant in Council, dated 
the 21st November 1887, made in pursuance of 
the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 
1887, by which order the said Association in the 
said district was suppressed, and which order 
was after, and in pursuance of a special Procla- 
mation, in pursuance of the said Act, made by 
the Lord Lieutenant by and with the advice of 
the Privy Council,’’ under the Criminal Law 
and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887, and have 
sentenced him to one month’s imprisonment in 
the County Kerry Gaol, and that he is at pre- 
sent in the prison at Tralee. 

We have the honor to be, 
Your humble servants, 
Cecu, R. Rocuz, R.M. 
To the Right Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


To the Rt. Hon. The Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 


Sir, 

Mr. Timothy Harrington, M.P., was cons 
victed at Tralee, before me and Col. Pearse, 
R.M., for publishing report of suppressed meet- 
ings of the National League. He was sentenced 
to six weeks’ imprisonment, and, on application 
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of his Counsel, a case was stated on a Law 
point for decision of the Exchequer Division. 
In the meantime he was admitted to_bail. 
Ceci Rocuz, R.M. Millstreet. 


MR, CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM'S iM- 
PRISONMENT. 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received a Letter relating to 
the imprisonment of Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham, a Member of this House :— 

Gartlet, Watford, Herts, 
Jan. 25. 
Sir, 

I beg leave to"inform you that Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham, M.P., was tried before me at the 
Central Criminal Court, on Jan. 16, 17, 18, for 
(1.) Riot; (2.) Taking part in an unlawful 
assembly ; and (3.) Assaults on the Police in 
the execution of their duty. The Jury acquitted 
him of the first and third charges, but found 
him guilty of the second. I sentenced him to 
be imprisoned without hard labour for six 
weeks. 

I have to apologise for not notifying to you 
this sentence earlier, and remain, 

Faithfully yours, 
Anruur OHARLES. 


QUESTION. 

—o—. 
PARLIAMENT—ADMISSION OF 
STRANGERS TO THE SPEAKER’S 
GALLERY. 


Viscount EBRINGTON (Devon, 
Tavistock): I beg leave to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home ae 
ment the Question of which I have 
given him private Notice, Whether he 
can give os ey eomqaenn as to how a 
person who been recently sentenced 
to 15 years’ penal servitude for being 
implicated in a dynamite i 
gained admission on more than one 
occasion to the Gallery and precincts of 
this House; and, whether he proposes 
to take any steps to inquire into the 
circumstances connected with the admis- 
sion of the person in question? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
inquired into the subject referred to in 
the Question of the noble Viscount. 
The convict, Harkins, recently sentenced 
to 15 years’ penal servitude for partici- 
pation in a dynamite conspiracy, gained 
admission to the Speaker’s Gallery on 
the 5th of August last, under the name 
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of M‘Tin. In company with him was 
admitted another person, under the 
name of Melville, whose real name is 
Moroney. He is implicated in the same 
conspiracy, and there is a warrant of 
arrest out against him as yet unexecuted. 
These two persons appear to have been 
admitted to the Gallery in the usual way 
by an order obtained by an hon. Mem- 
penet aan eran wa or oy clear that 
ey were in to the Gallery b 
~~ qn hon. Member ; because, ai- 
0 is name appears in the register 
of po ne in the usual pes any that 
name, as well as the names of Melville 
and M‘Tin, ap to be in the hand- 
writing of another hon. Member. Hap- 
pily, Melville was known to be a suspi- 
cious person, and he was kept under close 
observation by the police. He not only 
entered the the Speaker’s Gallery, but 
he 7 Sage some time on the River Terrace, 
se C) sompeny. of the Begs Member 
who appears to have si e register 
of oieleien. On es pee Soy Mel- 
ville and Harkins were together in the 
approaches to the House ; but do not 
appear to have entered the Galleries or 
incts. These circumstances show 
that the admission of strangers to the 
House and its precincts requires to be 
accompanied by some better safeguards 
than exist at present. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Mr. SPEAKER reported Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, made by Her Chancellor, 
and read it to the House. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA- 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
[FIRST NIGHT. | 


Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) (who was atiired in the uniform 
of a Deputy Lieutenant), in rising to 
move that an humble Address be 

ted to Her Majesty to thank 

er Majesty for Her Most Gracious 
Speech, said: Sir, in making this 
otion I must ask the House to 
grant me that indulgence which is 
usually extended to a new Member; 
although, perhaps, I hardly come under 
that category. It is 14 years since I had 
the honour of addressing this House ; 
therefore I hope that any shortcomings 
on my part will be pardoned during the 
few minutes I propose to occupy the time 


of the House. t 
[ First Night.) 
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Sir, the Gracious which we| President of the Local Government 
have just heard speaks, in the first place, | Board, v: much like the Roman 


of the relations of England with other 
nations. It will, I am sure, give the 

test possible satisfaction to Her 
Majesty's subjects, generally, to learn 
that England is at present at peace with 
the whole world. I am perfectly cer- 
tain that the fact that peace prevails all 
over the world must be a subject of 
satisfaction not only to Englishmen, but 
to all those peoples with whom we are 
brought in contact in any way. 

I do not propose to deal, myself, with 
the next subject in the beginning of 
Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech, which 
treats of the details of our work in rela- 
tion to foreign Powers, because I have 
the pleasure of knowing that I shall be 
followed by my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for the Holborn Division of 
Finsbury (Colonel Duncan), who has 
passed a large portion of his useful life in 
the service of his country, and whose ob- 
servations on these subjects will be of 

ater value, and will, I am sure, be 
istened to with much greater interest 
by the House than any remarks of 
mine. 

What I mean to deal with to-night, 
in the few observations which I propose 
to offer to the House, are what may be 
called the domestic questions which are 
referred to in Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech—such as the questions of Local 
or County Government, Railway Rates, 
the Transfer of Land, and the great and 
important subject of Agriculture. 

irst, then, with regard to the ques- 
tion of Local Government. We learn 
that a Bill is to be introduced into this 
House by Her Majesty’s Government 
dealing with this t subject. I feel 
sure the House will understand me when 
I confess that I approach the subject 
with somewhat mingled feelings, be- 
cause I am in the position of a man who 
is invited to inspect his own death war- 
rant—and that is a document which it 
is not everyone who is anxious to exa- 
miine—I feel that possibly the = 
hitherto undertaken and, I believe, we 
carried out by omty magistrates may, 
in future, be carried out by other and 
uite different persons. As I have been 
i a of pew epoca oa some- 
thing like a period of 17 years, I may, 
like other hie: Membien’ oho vote for 
the Bill, be excused if I feel, when I 
pass the right hon. Gentleman the 


Mr. Wharton 





gladiator, who exclaimed—‘“‘ Ave Cesar, 
mortturs te -’ I hope, how- 
ever, that we may still be allowed, 
under the new Bill, to take our part, 
as far as possible, in carrying out 
those duties in reference to county go- 
vernment which have hitherto devolved 
upon us. I feel strongly that there are 
two questions which are mainly involved 
in any Bill introduced for the purpose of 
local government in order that it may be 
successful. First, it should simplify the 
existing complex and confused state of 
Local Bodies, and remove that confusion 
which at present exists by simplifying 
local government; but, at the same 
time, it is necessary that these objects 
should be brought about without in- 
creasing the expenditure which already 
presses so heavily upon the ratepayers, 
and which, I imagine, is the great diffi- 
culty which the ard has to face. 

We have heard that considerable 
excitement, and, as I think, unnecessary 
irritation, has been caused in the coun- 
try by the projected alteration of 
boundaries. I believe that on this 
question there has been considerable 
misapprehension. What is the Boun- 
dary Commission, and what are the 
funetions of the Commissioners? To 
inquire and obtain evidence as to the 
best boundaries for the future new local 
areas, and to report to Her Majesty’s 
Government, who will, no doabt, make 
such use of information thus obtained as 
they may think fit ; but I cannot believe 
that the Government will refuse to 
listen to representations from the 
localities themselves, and to act upon 
such representations if they should think 
that the recommendations of the Boun- 
dary Oommissioners are not the best 
that can bemade. The Government, in 
fact, I take it, are only anxious, as far 
as they can, to meet the wishes, the 
wants, and the interests of the localities, 
and not to act upon any hard-and-fast 
line in regard to the boundaries them- 
selves. I read with pleasure that part 
of Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech 
which says that this measure pro 
to bring about an adjustment of the 
relations between local and Imperial 
finance, and to mitigate the burdens at 
present imposed upon the ratepayers. I 


only hope and trust, Sir, that Her 
Majesty's ( Government may be successful 
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on this subject, for I know that the 
burdens upon the ratepayers are at 
resent sore burdens indeed, and 
ifficult to be borne. I remember that 
when I sat in this House before, on the 
other side, we passed a Resolution, by 
a majority of 100, binding the House to 
deal with this very question; but the 
Resolution has never, to this day, been 
acted upon, and, therefore, if the ques- 
tion be now satisfactorily dealt with, a 
great boon will be conferred on the 
country--a boon which will, indeed, be 
welcome to every ratepayer in England. 
There has, I believe, oe a great deal 
of anxiety in connection with this sub- 
ject as to the mode which may be 
adopted for the election of the new 
County Boards. I have heard many 
tions and a great many sugges- 
tions on the subject. I may inform the 
House that two years ago I had the 
honour of being President of a Oonfer- 
ence of Delegates from Unions in the 
four northern counties of England upon 
this very subject. That conference, after 
very full, impartial, and careful discus- 
sion, came to the conclusion that the 
best method for the election of County 
Boards was for the To Nc first to 
elect the Guardians of the Poor, and then 
for the Guardians to elect from their 
own number the members of the County 
Boards. By that means there would be 
this advantage—that the expense of a 
system of double election would be saved, 
and the irritation produced in conse- 
quence would be avoided, and the best 
men secured. I only, be it understood, 
throw this out as a suggestion for what 
itis worth. I would further add that this 
is a question which ought never to be 
made a Party question, and I hope it will 
never be so re . Itis a question 
which affects Parties in the State, 
and I hope all Parties will approach it 
with the sincere object of bringing it to 
a successful issue. 

As to the question of tithes, which I 
see, from the Royal Speech, is also to 
be dealt with, I hope that the Bili which 
is to be introduced will, in some way, 
succeed in removing the grievances both 
of the tithepayer and tithe-receiver. 

I also hope that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment may succeed, by their Land 
Transfer Bill, ngs og | and cheapen- 
ing the transfer of land; and I may say 
that if the Bill should accompli i 


object, it will be a notable Bill. Wise 
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heads have tried to accom this 
object before now, and have ; but 
that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who mean to deal earnestly with 
the subject, will be more successful, and 


I would, before leaving this subject, ex- 
press a hope that the system of re 
tion which will accompany the Land 


Transfer Bill may be made as simple 
and as cheap as possible. 

I come now to a matter in which 
I feel considerable personal interest— 
namely, the question of railway rates. 
We are told in the words of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech that a Bill is to be 

rought in for preventing undue pre- 
ference in the railway rates ch on 
foreign and domestic produce. As a 
member of the Board of Directors of one 
of the largest railways in the Kingdom, 
I believe that railway directors—at any 
rate those I am conversant with—will 
welcome the introduction of such a Bill. 
We feel that a great misapprehension 
exists with regard to what are called 
differential rates; but the public are 
not aware that there are many cir- 
cumstances which would justify those 
charges which they now think unjusti- 
fiable. On the other hand, I am willing 
to admit that there are many cases of 
hardship, and I hope that when this 
Bill is introduced it will be fully and 
fairly discussed, and an equitable solu- 
tion arrived at, which will be fair both 
to the Companies and to the producers 


t who send from one quarter to another. 


All these subjects which I have 
touched upon bear upon the great ques- 
tion which is also alluded to in the 
Royal Speech—namely, the depression 
of agriculture at the present time. 
Everybody admits that depression exists, 
and I hope and trust that, in the words 
of the Royal Speech, in the interests of 
that great totes , ® means may bs 
discovered for enabling it to meet more 
effectively the difficulties under which 
it labours, and that in every possible 
way, compatible with existing questions 
of economy, arrangements for such re- 
lief as can be fairly given to that de- 

ressed industry will be made by the 
ouse. At the t time, we know 
that those who live by the land are 
burdened by rates and charges far — 
than those who obtain their income from 
other sources. I hope that we shall 


this | have a fair balance struck between the 


two, so thet those who live by the land 
[iret ight 
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and those who live by other means may 
contribute fairly and equitably to the 
taxation of this country. 

I arrive now at the last matter with 
which I pro to deal—that part of 
Her Majesty’s ye which comes first 
in the matter of legislation. This House 
is informed that the result of legislation 
for Ireland, so far as decided by the 
short experience we have had, has been 
satisfactory; that ian outrages 
have diminished, and the powers of 
coercive conspiracies sensibly abated. 
These are words which will be read 
with satisfaction and interest by all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
Every loyal subject of Her Majesty 
will, indeed, rejoice that the power of 
coercive conspiracies has sensibly abated, 
and will recognize and know that it is 
the result of legislation—will recognize 
that it is the result of the careful exer- 
cise of the powers under the Crimes Act 
of last Session. We have seen, lately, 
that the legislation, and the exercise of 
that legislation by the Government, 
have, as far as we can judge from the 
action of the people, been approved of 
by the people of both England and 
Ireland. The only way we can test that 
is by the results of the recent elections. 
Take the election at Winchester, the 
unopposed election at Liverpool, and 
lastly, and not least, take the fact that the 
most educated constituency in Ireland, 
the University of Dublin—{ 4 laugh. | Do 
hon. Members say it is not the most 
educated? There, again, the Party of 
Home Rule failed to bring forward a 
candidate. From these three results I 
think it is only fair to argue that the 
legislation, and the exercise of legisla- 
tion by the Government, meet with 
approval in England, and to a certain 
extent in Ireland. There is, I believe, 
an increasing feeling—a feeling growing 
day by day—in favour of upholding the 
law, and we are happy to know that day 
by day the power of the spurious 
Government in Ireland—the National 
League—is dwindling away, while that 
of Her Majesty’s Government is. being 
strengthened. The legislation passed 
for Ireland last Session has been carried 
out ably and well; and I should not be 
doing justice either to my own thoughts 
or to those with whom I have conversed, 
either at public meetings or in this 
House, if f did not say that the country 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant for the able 
manner in which he has carried out the 
Irish legislation. I believe it is owing 
to his ability, to his courage, and to the 
strict impartiality of his conduct, that 
the legislation of last year is now bear- 
ing such good fruit. Mr. Speaker, I 
beg now to move— 


“ That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, to thank Her Majesty for the 
Most Gracious Speech which Her Majesty has 
addressed to both Houses of Parliament : 

“Humbly to thank Her Majesty for the 
information that Her Majesty continues to 
receive from all other Powers cordial assur- 
ances of their friendly sentiments, as well as of 
their earnest desire to maintain the peace of 
the world : 

“To assure Her Majesty that we learn with 
satisfaction that Her Majesty’s Officers, in 
conjunction with those of the Emperor of 
Russia, have completed the demarcation of the 
Afghan boundary in conformity with the terms 
of the Convention of last year. That Her 
Majesty trusts that the work which has thus 
been brought to a conclusion may tend to re- 
move the possibility of misunderstanding be- 
tween the two. Powers in regard to their 
Asiatic possessions : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that, animated by a desire to prevent 
effusion of blood, Her Majesty despatched a 
Mission to the King of Abyssinia, with the 
hope of dissuading him from engaging in a 
war with Italy, and that Her Majesty deeply 
regrets that Her Majesty’s efforts have not 
been successful : 

“Yo thank Her Majesty for informing us 

that the deliberations of the Conference as- 
sembled at Washington to adjust questions 
which have arisen between the Dominion of 
Canada and the United States are still in pro- 
gress : 
“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the negotiations which were com- 
menced in 1885 with respect to the regulation 
of the Suez Canal have been brought to a con- 
clusion so far as points of difference between 
Her Majesty and the French Republic are con- 
cerned : 

“To assure Her Majesty that we learn with 
satisfaction that Her Majesty has also entered 
into an Agreement with the French Republic 
for the protection of life and property in the 
group of the New Hebrides by a Joint Naval 
Commission : 
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“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that a Conference of Delegates from the 
Powers interested in the sugar industry was 
summoned in London in the autumn to con- 
sider the possibility of putting an end to the 
injurious system of bounties; and that they 
have made considerable progress towards the 
conclusion of a satisfactory arrangement : 

‘‘ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the Estimates for the Services of 
this year, which will be laid before us, have 
been framed with due regard to economy. 
That we shall be asked to make provision for 
the improvements in the defences of the ports 
and coaling stations of Her Majesty’s Empire 
which have been rendered urgently necessary 
by the advance of military science. That we 
shall also be asked to sanction an arrangement 
for providing a special squadron for the pro- 
tection of Australasian commerce, the cost of 
which will be partially borne by the Colonies 
themselves : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the measures which, at the cost of 
great labour, were passed during the last Ses- 
sion for the benefit of Ireland have been care- 
fully carried into effect during the period which 
has since elapsed : 

“To assure Her Majesty that we learn with 
satisfaction that the result of this legislation, 
so far as it has been tested by a short expe- 
rience, has been satisfactory. That agrarian 
crime has diminished; and the power of coer- 
cive conspiracies has sensibly abated. Also, 
that measures tending to develop the resources 
of Ireland, and to facilitate an increase in the 
number of the proprietors of the soil, will be 
laid before us : 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that our attention will be invited to the subject 
of Local Government in England; and that 
measures will be submitted to us for dealing 
with it, in combination with proposals for ad- 
justing the relations between Local and Im- 
perial finance, and for mitigating the burdens 
at present imposed upon the ratepayers : 

‘« Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the prospects of commerce are 
more hopeful than any to which Her Majesty 
has been able to point for many years past. To 
assure Her Majesty that we join with Her 
Majesty in deeply regretting that no corre- 
sponding improvement is observable in the con- 
dition of agriculture, To thank Her Majesty 
for commending the interests of that great in- 
dustry to our attentive care, in the hope that 
means may be discovered for enabling it to 
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meet more effectively the difficulties under 
which it labours : ; 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that we shall be invited to consider 
legislative proposals for cheapening the trans- 
fer of land; for modifying the procedure by 
which tithe rent-charge is collected ; for the 
promotion of Technical Education; for pre- 
venting undue preferences in the rates charged 
by Railway Companies on Foreign and Do- 
mestic Produce ; for remedying abuses in the 
formation of Companies under Limited Lia- 
bility ; and for amending the Law as to the 
Liability of Employers in case of Accidents : 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that Measures for improving the position of 
the Scottish Universities and for regulating 
the Borough Police in Scotland will be laid 
before us; and that proposals will be sub- 
mitted to us for diminishing the cost of Pri- 
vate Bill Legislation : 

“‘Humbly to assure Her Majesty that our 
careful consideration shall be given to the 
subjects which Her Majesty has recommended 
to our attention, and to the Measures which 
may be submitted to us; and that we earnestly 
trust that in these and all other efforts which 
we may make to promote the well-being of 
Her Majesty’s people we may be guided by 
the hand of Almighty God.”"—(Mr. Wharton.) 


Coronet DUNOAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born): Mr. Speaker, I rise to second, in 
brief terms, the Motion which has just 
been made by my hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Wharton), that a respectful 
Address be presented to Her Majesty in 
reply to the Gracious Speech from the 
Throne. 

I desire, first, to express my entire 
agreement with my hon. and learned 
Friend in the joy he feels in ascertainin 
that the relations of England wit 
foreign countries are peaceful. This, 
Sir, is a country in which a foreign 
policy is absolutely necessary. It is not 
every country which is so happily situ- 
ated as the United States, possessing, 
as it were, boundless resources of her 
own, almost within a ring fence, and 
enabling her to be indifferent as to the 
foreign policy of other countries. This 
country spreads and trails, so to speak, 
the garment of her Empire all over the 
world, and there is hardly a part of the 
world on which its fringe may not be 
exposed to the tread of a hostile foot. It 
is, therefore, necessary for her to have a 
foreign policy by which she may secure 
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the support and co-operation of other 
nations by ery rsey | measures, and, 
if necessary, by her firmness and self- 
respect, make her rights respected. I 
am but a young politician, and a young 
Member of this House, but I am an old 
soldier, and, as a soldier, I do not know 
anything which has given me greater 
pleasure than the change which has 
taken place with respect to our foreign 
policy, and the way in which it is 
conducted now by Parties in this House. 
Within the last few years we have seen 
both great Parties recognize the neces- 
sity of continuity in our foreign policy. 
The policy of the noble Lord who 
held the Seals of the Foreign Office 
under the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) 
in the last Government was supported 
by the Conservative Party. The right 
hon. Gentleman himself has approved 
the manner in which our foreign policy 
has been conducted by Lord Salisbury, 
and we on this side of the House acknow- 
ledge the generous frankness with which 
the right hon. Gentleman has recognized 
the merits of that policy. 

With regard to Afghanistan, which 
has been the scene of so much trouble 
and intrigue, and of so much war, it is 
well to find, at last, that something like 
a definite boundary has been laid down, 
and, coupled with that definition of 
boundary, it is well that we should re- 
member what a wonderful source of 
strength has been found in the readiness 
of the Native Princes of India to assist 
us in case the boundary of our Indian 
Empire should be exposed to attack. I 
attribute that result to the justice and 
firmness of our rule in that country. All 
anxiety as to troubles in regard to the 
frontier of Afghanistan may now dis- 
appear from our minds, and we may 
direct our attention to more important 
and troublesome questions. 

We are told in the Speech from the 
Throne that the negotiations which were 
commenced in the first instance in 1885 
by the Government of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, with respect to the 
regulation of the Suez Canal, have been 
brought to a conclusion so far as points 
of difference between ourselves and the 
French Republic are concerned. It may 
be true that Conventions seem to last 
only as long, or as short, as it suits 
Powers not to break them, and when 
they are broken other Powers do not féel 
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for the time to much political friction, 
and act as international lubricators. I 
rejoice that the high road to the East is 
in a fair way to be neutralized; and, 
speaking from a personal point of view, 
I only wish that we could neutralize 
Egypt as well. 

e are also told, in the Gracious 
Speech of Her Majesty, that our rela- 
tions with France are satisfactory, and 
that every cause of uneasiness has been 
removed in reference to the New 
Hebrides, and also that in the case of 
the Commission now sitting at Wash- 
ington we hope to adjust the questions 
which have arisen between the Do- 
minion of Canada and the United 
States. It is thoroughly recognized 
by Her Majesty’s Government that 
it is our duty not to look only to 
our own interests here, but also to the 
interests of our high-spirited Colonial 
fellow-subjects. If we had failed to take 
action on the representation of the Aus- 
tralian Government, or if we had failed 
to take action at the request of the 
Canadian Government, we should have 
forfeited our right to this great Empire, 
which I trust, in the future, is to become 
greater. We are now receiving, in re- 
turn for our action, a reward we ought 
to cherish, for we are seeing in our Colo- 
nies a readiness to spend, and be spent, 
for the Mother Country, which we never 
saw before. We are told, in one part of 
Her Majesty’s Gracious Speezh, that a 
share of the cost of providing a special 
squadron for the protection of Australian 
commerce will be borne by the Colonies 
themselves; but it must be remembered 
that, up to the present date, for many 
years these Australian Colonies have 
been os large sums of money for 
their defence, in fortifying their own 
harbours—and that is a thing which is 
useful not only to them, but to us. I 
think it is well that we should recognize 
the conduct of our Australian brethren 
in this matter, for it shows that they 
appreciate their connection with this 
country in a way they hardly appeared 
to appreciate it before. They are now 
showing that there are duties, as well as 

rivileges, which they are willing to bear. 
he Speech from the Throne suggests 
a further development in the way of 
rotection for our coaling stations. 
, as a soldier, am able to appreciate 
and recognize the full value of these 
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coaling stations. It would be impossible 
to overrate their value should a war 
break out. They mean the existence of 
our country. e cannot feed ourselves. 
Our population is so great that it has 
to depend for its food upon the golden 
grain which is brought from other 
countries ; and if our Mercantile Marine 
cannot be protected by our Fleet it means 
national destruction. Whatever Govern- 
ment may be in power, a cry would go up 
to Heaven against us if we neglect the 
means by which in time of need the food 
of our people may be secured. If these 
coaling stations are to form the basis for 
the action of our men-of-war, as well as 
the means of coaling our large Mercan- 
tile Marine, it may be said—‘‘ Protect 
these places by men-of-war.” But that 
would be a mad idea. You would lock 
up your men-of-war instead of making 
them of use if you were to attempt to 
carry out such a posal. What is 
necessary is that you should make your 
coaling stations able to protect them- 
selves, and set free your men-of-war for 
service wherever they may be required. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War and the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Admiralty will do, 
I am sure, what they can to encourage 
the Volunteer Service. Speaking as a 
soldier in the Regular Army, I say that 
you cannot too highly admire or praise 
the Volunteer spirit. I have recently 
been in the North of England, and I have 
witnessed the extraordinary activity and 
energy displayed by the Torpedo Volun- 
teer Companies there. What I would 
say is, let these Volunteer Companies 
for the defence of our own ports be 
increased over and over again, for the 
science of war is no longer a secret 
art. Everyone can discuss it ; everyone 
knows it value—its merits and demerits, 
owing to the Volunteer movement. The 
Volunteer Force is a Force which cannot 
be too highly praised ; and, owing to it, 
this country has gained not merely a 
physical strength, but an immense moral 
and social strength as well. By means 
of the Volunteers a bridge has been 
built between the Army and the civil 

pulation across which mutual and 

indly sympathies constantly travel. 

In the ious Speech from the 
Throne we are told that the prospects 
of commerce are more hopeful than any 
to which we have been able to point for 
many years past. One thing which we 
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have learnt during the past 10 years is 
the amount of poverty and distress 
which prevail in the country. Many 
earnest but indiscreet men, and many 
who sought only to advertise themselves, 
have done much to alienate the chari- 
table from those who need help. But 
let us not be unjust; let us bare our 
heads and bow before the majesty of 
the uncomplaining poor. It is ter- 
rible to think that there are children 
by thousands who, from the day they 
open their eyes on this world to the 
day they close them in death, see 
nothing but misery and tears and 
pain. Is this our boasted civilization ? 
Personally, we express sympathy for 
them; but is it not our duty to make 
the world a little brighter and happier 
than itis now? Words cannot express 
the misery that is in our midst. Far 
better than words would it be if, below 
the Bar of this House, we could see what 
ean be seen by thousands in the land 
—the pinched little face of a hunger- 
ing child. These are to be seen all 
over the country, and we cannot find a 
better means of alleviating their con- 
dition than that of practically expressing 
our sympathy for them. I hope we are 
now going to have a turn of the tide, 
and to see more prosperity in our trade; 
and it is at such a time, in performing 
our duty as legislators, we should re- 
member that unless we raise our eyes 
higher and higher to the Second Table 
of the Law—our duty to our neigh- 
bour—we shall fail miserably as citizens 
and legislators. Government means 
more than administration, and law, and 
order—it means also sympathy ; and 
it must be a sympathy which blos- 
soms into fruitful action. There are so 
many of us in the world who think we 
are sympathetic when we are only emo- 
tional. Our sympathy is unworthy of 
the name of sympathy unless it blossoms 
into action. Let us look back to what 
we did last Session. We passed the 
Mines Regulation Bill, and, havin 

had some experience in the North o: 

England, I rejoice to find how well 
that measure has been worked, and 
how cheerfully it has been acce by 
all of those who are interested in it. 
Not only are arrangements being made 
to secure the safety of the miners, but 
the men themselves are putting them- 
selves forward to acquire the knowledge 
necessary to protect them from accident. 
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The lesson I brought back from the 
North of England is this—that the legis- 
lation which always succeeds in a country 
is not the legislation which is in ad- 
vance, but the legislation which is a 
little in the rear of public opinion. 
Such legislation is like seed sown in a 
ready soil, and no trouble is found in 
obtaining for it the complete support 
and sympathy of all concerned. We are 
now about to commence another Session. 
We see before us much to do, and many 
difficulties to encounter, but we must 
remember that difficulties have existed 
in the past and have been overcome. 
Even the greatest difficulties in Parlia- 
ment, as in the case of individuals, will 
disappear if they are fairly grappled with. 
Let us commence the Session by fully 
acknowledging the great responsibility 
under which we, as legislators, lie 
towards our fellow-countrymen. I trust 
that as in the past, with God’s help, 
our Predecessors, by the wonderful cha- 
racteristics of our race, accomplished 
great objects and conquered greater 
difficulties than those with which we 
have to contend, so we, in the future, 
may conquer the same difficulties by 
the same characteristics and under the 
same God. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, &c.”—[See page 64. | 


Mr. W.E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): Mr. Speaker, I rise at this 
early period, not only in conformity with 
the usage of many years, but likewise 
because I think that in so doing I shall 
be pursuing a course most likely to con- 
tribute, so far as it depends upon my- 
self, to the expeditious progress of Busi- 
ness. So far, at any rate, as I content 
myself with general observations upon 
the Speech upon the Address, “pert 
from great and what might be called 
burning questions, where great differ- 
ences of opinion prevail, I think that I 
may be doing something to promote the 
direct and even the rapid advance of the 
discussion which is now before us. Sir, 
the two hon. Gentlemen who have moved 
and seconded the Address had the ad- 
vantage of a reputation already earned 
in this House, and they have discharged 
their task—if I may presume to pay 
them a compliment—in a manner which, 
I am sure, completely satisfied the 
favourable expectations of the House. 
The hon. and learned Member who 
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villous if, with segurd to the apench ef 
vidious if, wi to the ° 
the Seconder of the Address, I venture 
to say that, spoken from his point of 
view, as a Member of the Tory, of the 
Conservative Party, it was at once one 
of the shortest and one of the very 
best speeches that I have ever heard 
delivered in seconding an Address. I 
thought the hon. and gallant Member 
did himself, in a manner perfectly un- 
ostentatious, great and various credit— 
as a man when he referred to our duties 
towards our fellow-men, and when he 
warned us not so to delight, not so to 
rejoice in the improving prospects of 
trade as to forget the misery that still 
subsists among us, and our duty indi- 
vidually, as well as collectively, to keep 
the thought of that misery near our 
hearts. I thought he did himself equal 
credit as a professional man and as a 
soldier in the warmth with which 
he referred to the voluntary efforts of 
the eountry with a view to its defence 
in the hour of danger. And, finally, as 
a politician, when, in referring to the 
foreign policy of the country, he ex- 
ressed the desire, in which I, for one, 
join fervently, that not only to some 
extent, but to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, that foreign policy may, both at 
this time and in the years jthat are to 
come, be kept free from the dangers 
and the difficult associations that at- 
tach to it under the influence of the 
action of political Parties. Sir, this 
remark leads me to refer to the earlier 
portions of the Speech, on which I 
shall make but few remarks, because 
I am able, happily able, to comprise 
in a single observation the —- that 
I entertain—that so far as the wording 
of the Speech is concerned, and so far 
as the measures of the Government to 
which it points are concerned, we have 
no reason—I admit with imperfect in- 
formation, and, therefore, without final 
judgment—we have no reason to regard 
these seven paragraphs—the first - 
graphs in the Speech—otherwise 
with satisfaction as relates to the con- 
tents of any one amongst them. As re- 
lates, Sir, to the second of these para- 
graphs—the first which deals with a 
specific subject—I must oy parti- 
cular satisfaction, because there can be 
no doubt that the question of the Afghan 
Frontier has now for many long years 
been a source of suspicion and of appre- 
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people of two great Empires. The 
peech is just, and, I think, modest, in 
expressing a hope that the final adjust- 
ment of this question, so long sought 
and desired, may tend to remove the 
possibility of misunderstanding between 
the two t Powers in regard to their 
Asiatic Possessions—may tend, I venture 
to add, to remove the possibility of a 
misunderstanding which, if it should 
occur in a practical form, would be a 
misunderstanding of the most formidable 
and dangerous character. By the re- 
moval of this possibility of misunder- 
standing, I venture to add there will 
remain, so far oo Iam oe to form a 
judgment, no other subject in respect 
of which we have any bees as English- 
men and as subjects of the British 
Crown, to view with jealousy or suspicion 
the growth of the great Russian Empire. 
Tam aware that justifiable and necessary 
conflicts may occur, in the many vicissi- 
tudes of human affairs, grounded upon 
considerations other than the particular 
and narrower interests of one or both of 
the parties involved. I do not speak of 
questions of that class; but I refer to 
this question of the Afghan Frontier as 
one in which the direct, what may be 
termed the selfish interests—though it 
is a word liable to misapprehension—of 
the two countries were directly involved ; 
and I rejoice in contemplating, as I 
think we now may as a matter of fact, 
the removal of this particular cause of 
possible misunderstanding—I rejoice in 
the fact that, so far as I am aware, no 
other such cause of misunderstanding 
remains. With regard to the topics 
touched upon in the other five para- 
graphs, I will not speak in detail, but 
only say that I view with sympathy what 
I understand to be the spirit and inten- 
tion of the proceedings of Her Majesty’s 
Government in respect to those five im- 
portant matters. ‘here is one omission 
in this part of the Speech to which I 
must refer; but it is not necessary to 
make the reference in a polemical spirit. 
It is this—out of the six subjects to 
which reference has been made, four— 
namely, the Afghan Frontier and three 
of the others—are mentioned as subjects 
in which the transactions have appa- 
rently been completed. Now, Sir, these 
transactions having reached their com- 
pletion, I should have expected in the 
Speech—and I think it has been an 
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omission due to the pressure of Business 
—I should certainly have exp an 
intimation on the part of the Crown that 
vee — to these matters would 
be laid on the Table of the House for our 
information. Ihave no doubt that some 
Minister who spé in the course of 
this debate, if that expectation of mine 
is reasonable, will be able to give us the 
assurance the absence of which I have 
noticed. Upon the important question 
alluding to the Estimates, and the ex- 
penditure these Estimates propose, I 
am desirous of following the example 
set me by the Mover and Seconder of 
the Address, and will not unnecessarily 
detain the attention of the House. Then 
I pass on, and come to the two 
graphs which deal with the case of 
reland; and here, indeed, I am ap- 
proaching much tenderer ground. e 
now come to what may be called 
debatable land, and in connection with 
that subject I likewise ask myself whe- 
ther we can do anything, in connection 
with the Address which has been moved, 
to expedite the progress of Business. 
There are some subjects which Her 
Majesty’s Government have not advised 
the Crown to include in the Speech, with 
respect to which, at the same time, they, 
I am sure, will feel no surprise that 
other Members of the House should be 
disposed to desire and demand full and 
reasonable consideration. One hon. 
Friend of mine (Dr. Cameron) has given 
Notice of an Amendment to the Address 
in relation to the case of the crofters, 
and I do not see that anyone can be 
either astonished or disappointed at that 
Notice. For although we are here 
touching, happily, but a emall portion of 
the surface of the community in relation 
to the vast population of these Islands, 
yet unquestionably the nature of the 
facts, and the sufferings of the people 
with which they are connected, the 
action which has taken place at certain 
points in reference to the maintenance 
and observance of the law, are of such 
a character that the subject requires the 
earnest attention and the earliest con- 
sideration of the House. Well, my hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
of the late Government (Sir Charles 
Russell) has given Notice of a Motion by 
way of Amendment to the Address, in 
which it is stated that recent occurrences 
in London—I will not now quote any 
material part of his words—raising 
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anxieties with respect to the right of 
open public meeting in the Metropolis, 
render it desirable that an inquiry 
should be instituted by this House into 
the conditions subject to which such 
meetings should be held. Here, again, 
I think Her Majesty’s Government can 
feel no surprise at learning that there is 
an intention of promoting an immediate 
discussion of this subject. I own it has 
occurred to me as worthy of considera- 
tion, and I hope the Government will 
ive it their consideration, whether a 
eclaration like that of my hon. and 
learned Friend, which points to an in- 
quiry by this House, will be as con- 
veniently debated upon the Address 
to the Crown as it would be by a 
separate Motion. It may be said— 
hy carry to the Crown the expression 
of an intention which, after all, when 
the Notice is given and when the speech 
is made, is only the intention of a par- 
ticular Member to ask the House to do 
something which, without the aid of the 
Crown, it is competent and able to do? 
What I would venture to suggest to 
Her Majesty’s Government is that they 
should consider whether, in order to 
disembarrass the debate on the Ad- 
dress from the discussion from this sub- 
ject, they would not engage to grant 
my hon. and learned Friend—instead 
of leaving him to the chances of mis- 
cellaneous ballots, into which I think 
this question could not be expected to 
enter—an early opportunity of a debate 
on the subject ; and if they were so dis- 
posed, in consideration of the request 
which I make on my own behalf and on 
behalf of the Friends who sit around 
me, then I own I think there would be 
considerable advantage in severing that 
subject from the debate on the Address. 
If the Government be so disposed, I 
recommend my hon. and learned Friend 
that he should avail himself of that 
opportunity, and that we should, in a 
manner which I think would be most 
regular and most Parliamentary, discuss 
the important questions which have been 
raised with respect to the right and the 
weoge of public meeting in London. I 
shall not say a word upon this question 
which would either prejudice the debate, 
or would in any degree anticipate the 
debate. I passit by without any entering 
into particulars. I feel sure Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government themselves must be 
conscious that the position of the case 
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as it stands cannot, from any point of 
view, be regarded as entirely satisfactory; 
and where we have assembled together 
the most vast population ever known to 
have been so aggregated in any parti- 
cular city in the whole history of the 
world, and that population forming part 
of a free and self-governing country, it 
is most desirable that we should arrive 
at some clear and definite understanding 
with regard to the reasonable exercise 
of that right of public meeting which 
undoubtedly lies at the very root of 
British liberty. But now, Sir, with re- 
spect to Ireland, I touch, perhaps, upon 
a: cd difficult poe hy of a task ; 
but, at the same time, I will endeavour, 
so far as I can, to avoid anticipation by 
detailed remark of what is to come. 
This I may say, without reproach, is 
a challenging portion of the Speech, 
and the Address is in some degree a 
challenging Address, because in the 
Queen’s Speech it is stated that the Act 
of last Session has been carefully car- 
ried into effect, and unless my hearing 
misled me, the House of Commons is 
invited to say that it learns with satis- 
faction that, in consequence of the legis- 
lation of last year—I do not mean that 
such are the terms used, but that is the 
sense— 

“ Agrarian crime hus diminished, and the 

power of coercive conspiracies has sensibly 
abated.”’ 
With respect to that careful carrying 
into effect of the Act, the Government 
will be prepared to find that many of us 
sitting on this side of the House are 
disposed to substitute for the word 
“carefully”? some very different and 
less laudatory epithet. I should take it 
for granted, although no formal intima- 
tion has yet been given to the House, 
that the subject of the administration 
of the Coercion Act in Ireland must 
form, in the shape of some Amendment 
or other, a natural and necessary por- 
tion of the debate upon the Address. 
I, therefore, Sir, will not attempt to 
anticipate that debate; but I will refer 
very briefly to two allegations in the 
Speech—that 

“‘ Agrarian crime has diminished, and the 
power of coercive conspiracies has sensibly 
abated.’’ : 

Now, no one would be better pleased 
than I—and I believe the sentiment will 
be common to all who sit around me— 
to know that agrarian crime has dimi- 
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nished. With respect to coercive con- 
spiracies, as I dislike coercion when it 
appears upon the side of the Govern- 
ment, so I dislike coercion when it comes 
in the form of the conspiracies which we 
are told here have been sensibly abated. 
Sir, there is one assertion which, if Her 
Majesty’s Government could have given 
it, would indeed have carried joy into 
every heart, and that is the assertion 
which lies at the root of the whole Irish 
case—for when it can be made ‘the 
whole Irish Question will be solved, and 
until it can be made no other assertion 
ean supply the lack of it—and that is 
the assertion that the Irish people, the 
Irish nation, have become more recon- 
ciled to the law, and are ceasing to be 
estranged from its administration ; and 
that the Irish nation are profiting by 
and enjoying some extensions, at least, 
of the powers of self-government, which 
this House shall have been pleased to 
grant tothem. That is an assertion for 
which we must look with the greatest 
interest, and with respect to which, I 
fear, not only that it cannot be made, 
but that the very reverse is the case. 
The conduct of the Irish nation, as a 
whole, has, it seems to me, been ad- 
mirable. When I look back upon what 
happened 50 or 60 years ago, upon the 
exorbitancy of crime in that country, 
under the pressure of difficulty and dis- 
tress, perhaps not less than what now 
exists, I am affiazed at the progress 
which they have made, at the self-com- 
mand and self-control which is becoming 
more and more the habit of that country. 
Let us distinguish, then, between that 
self-control and self-command which 
lead to abstinence from crime, and that 
process of gradual assimilation in heart 
and feeling which alone, as I have said, 
will be the measure of any real progress 
in the great work we have to perform. 
The immediate object of my reference, 
however, to this portion of the Speech 
is to ask Her Majesty’s Government in 
what manner they propose to supply us 
with the means of examining these 
extremely important allegations, that— 
“‘ Agrarian crime has diminished, and the 
power of coercive conspiracies has sensibly 
abated,” 
But, apart from material objects, I shall 
rejoice in the establishment of these 
progeesion’ but the simple allegation 
in the Speech, until it is sustained by 
credible facts, does not advance us one 
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inch upon the road towards the point we 
all desire to reach. For instance, ‘‘ - 
rian crime has diminished.” Well, Sir, 
during last year, while we were debating 
the Ooercion Act, agrarian crime, it was 
admitted, was low. What is agrarian 
crime? What are the Parliamentary 
test and measure of agrarian crime? So 
far as I know, they are to be found in 
the offences reported specially to the 
Irish Constabulary. For years, and for 
scores of years, those Reports have been 
taken as supplying to the House authen- 
tic information and conclusive informa- 
tion, on which you might rely, with 
respect to the prevalence of agrarian 
crime. I have seen it stated in the 
newspapers, apparently after much care 
to ascertain facts, that a number of 
persons, approaching 350, have been 
sentenced, or have been tried, under the 
recent Coercion Act. I presume that 
all these offences must have been made 
the subject of special Report to the 
Constabulary. Is the House to under- 
stand that, after throwing into the table 
those 350 offences, agrarian crime has 
still diminished in Ireland when com- 
pared with what it was in the corre- 
sponding months of the previous year? 
I do not desire to express any final 
opinion upon this subject. We abso- 
lutely need—and we can make no 

rogress veer Reman atic to 

e given us, an ope promptly 
given us, by the Government. We 
again hear of the conspiracies—that 
their force is abated. ow is that 
known? In what way are we in a 
position to form a candid and con- 
clusive judgment upon the question 
whether the force of these conspira- 
cies is diminishing or increasing ? 
Now, Sir, as I have said, I am not going 
to give any final opinion upon it; and 
as I see the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
unlocking his box I am bound to say 
that, though I should be very thankful 
for any information that he may give us 
in debate, I am looking for something 
more than information in debate. These 
are questions which are capable of being 
tested by Returns and figures, and for 
figures I distinctly ask. And in order 
that it may be seen that, from my point 
of view at least, there is some cause to 
ask for these Returns and figures, I 
may tell you what are the general im- 
pressions that I conceive are made by 
persons who read the Irish newspapers, 
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who examine the details of what has 
been going on in Ireland, of which the 
smallest possible = comes to the 
knowledge of the English public through 
the Press, some portion of which is not 
<r gp any portion of them is 
able—to give the facts the amount of 
ae and attention they deserve. But 
would state what would appear, I 
think, to a reader of the intelligence 
from Ireland, in the absence of these 
assurances of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and upon forming the best con- 
clusions he can from the reports of 
journals, which I admit may contain 
error, and on which I should not wish 
to place any final reliance, nor any final 
judgment, until I know what is the 
information which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment desires to lay before us. The 
propositions that have been naturally 
suggested by such a study of the Irish 
Returns as is alone possible to inde- 
rag Members of this House, not 
aving the advantage of official in- 
formation, I would state as briefly as 
possible. In the first place, it would 
appear that while in Ireland the admi- 
nistration of the Criminal Law in gene- 
ral is extremely easy—easier than in 
England or Scotland—less crime being 
in proportion to the St and 
seldom presenting those horrible cases 
of human depravity which, I am sorry 
to say, too frequently occur on this side 
of the water—while that easy portion 
of the Oriminal Law remains, and very 
properly remains, where it was, in the 
ands of Judges and juries, there is, on 
the other hand, one department of Ori- 
minal Law in Ireland that is delicate, 
morbid, and susceptible, that is also 
kept alive with almost all that is most 
Pare in the last three centuries of 
rish history, that is the Agrarian Cri- 
minal Law; that Agrarian Criminal 
Law, which, of all others, demands in 
Ireland the application of the ablest 
and the finest hand. That Agrarian 
Oriminal Law, so far as we are able 
to discern, has been, as an ordinary 
rule, transferred from Judges and 
from juries, taken away from the Su- 
perior Oourts, hardly finding its place 
there at all, carried over to men of 
a lower stamp, in the great majority 
of instances to men dependent on the 
Executive Government for the appoint- 
ment to their places, for their retention 
in their places, for promotion from their 
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places, so that the Executive Govern- 
ment, with regard to this most delicate, 
this only delicate and difficul pi pow of 
Irish administration—the Irish Govern- 
ment, representing a partioular Party in 
this House, has become, more, perhaps, 
than in any other period, primum mobile, 
the mainspring of the action of this 
Criminal Law, with this further diffi- 
eulty and defect, which also appear to be 
suggested by the facts of the case—that 
those who suffer under the Oriminal 
Law, whether they be Members of Par- 
liament or others, do by that suffering 
obtain a higher standing and higher 
place in the affections of the oy than 
they have ever had before. Well, then, 
Sir, as we are speaking of this Act, and 
as I am speaking of the suggestions 
which appear to me on the perhaps 
superficial, certainly imperfect examina- 
tion, I would say that Iam not aware 
of any facts tending to show that, as far 
as crime is concerned, the Coercion Act 
of last year has in the slightest degree 
strengthened the hands of the Execu- 
tive Government ; and, therefore, when 
we are told that Parliament, with a 
great expenditure of time—and that 
unquestionably I shall not challenge— 
has passed an Act, and that the expe- 
rience of it is satisfactory, and that that 
is attested by the decrease of agrarian 
crime, I want to know what are the 
provisions in the Act, and what are the 
points in the Act, that™have been pro- 
vided as a means to putting down crime, 
and what are the crimes that have been 
prevented or detected by means of the 
passing of the Ooercion Act? I am 
sorry to say the first suggestion is that 
our assertions of last year are verified ; 
that the Act was not an Act aimed at 
crime; it was an Act aimed at combina- 
tion as apart from crime—eombination 
which did not, to use the expression of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman oppo- 
site, fatally blossom into crime—which 
did not develop itself in crime; and 
even that allegation of ours, which was 
so much contested and which was 
treated as almost ridiculous, is veri- 
fied; that not even combination was 
the sole object of the Act; but that 
exclusive dealing by Irish National- 
ists was to be made a punishable 
offence. I am bound to say that it 
appears to me that, as far as I have 

the accounts of some of these con- 
victions, the simple act of exclusive 
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dealing by an individual has been made 


acrime. But observe, not irrespective 
of persons—only if the exclusive deal- 
ing was the exclusive dealing of a Na- 
tionalist, and, commonly, of some very 
poor Nationalist in some humble station. 
The rector in Dublin, whom I men- 
tioned last year, who deprived his curate 
of his bread because he was a Home 
Ruler, remains totally untouched by the 
Act. The rector in London, who him- 
self having delivered two hes in 
the name of sermons from the pulpit 
against Home Rule, brought upon his 
curate the moral necessity of abandon- 
ing his curacy and seeking his bread 
where he could—these gentlemen they 
do not prosecute for their exclusive 
dealing. It rests with Her Majesty’s 
Government to show—and to show in 
detail and by particulars and figures 
—that they are not prosecuting 
people in Ireland for that which 
appears to be the practice of some of 
their clerical friends; and that this 
practice, objectionable under all circum- 
stances, is not punished in one class and 
allowed to be freely resorted to by 
another class. Well, Sir, these things 
being so, I want to know what has be- 
come of the doctrine of equal rights? 
The justification of the Legislative 
Union was to be found in the enjoyment 
by Irishmen of equal rights with Eng- 
lishmen, with "“Gootelenen, and with 
Welshmen. This is beyond all ques- 
tion, that the Act of last year took away 
from Irishmen certain rights ssed 
by Englishmen. My hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Hackney (Sir 
Charles Russell) gave Notice of a most 
important Motion which was intended 
to secure to the people of Ireland the 
rights enjoyed by the people of Eng- 
land. This was not connected with the 
payment or refusal to pay rent, for that 
involves other considerations and doubt- 
ful arguments, and therefore the Motion 
of my hon, and learned Friend was com- 
pletely disembarrassed from that ques- 
tion. It was limited to exclusive deal- 
ing, and it provided that, so far as ex- 
clusive dealing was concerned, the Irish- 
man and the lishman should stand 
on equal footing. He was not itted 
to discussthat. The Rules of ure 
closed the Committee without my hon. 
and learned Friend being able to raise 
the question that Englishmen and Irish- 


men should have equal rights. I put a 
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Question, in concert with my hon. and 


learned Friend, to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, whether they wo = an 
Amendment establishing that equality ; 


and, after most properly taking time for 
consideration, the answer was that they 
would not. If that be so—it is so, and 
it admits of no question—the time seems 
to have come when it would really be 
little less than a mockery to s of 
equality between Englishmen, Irishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Welshmen. Still, Sir, 
I reserve myself for that information 
which I ask the Government to give us. 
I admit that all these inferences, so far 
as they are drawn from what has taken 
place in Ireland in the last six months, 
are drawn from imperfect sources. As 
in the case of Mitcheletown, as far as I 
know, we have no absolute and official 
Report upon which we can absolutely 
rely as a full and entire exhibition of 
the case, still less in other cases have 
we the necessary information; and the 
question I address to Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment is, when von <F- what _— 
they propose to give us the information 
I wich to limit my question to this, Sir 
—What form, what particulars they 
propose to give us; and I wish to limit 
what I say to probable inferences and 
conclusions until I know what the case 
of the Government really is—not in 
the shape of Parliamentary allegations 
tossed across this Table, the futility and 
worthlessness of which, in many pre- 
vious instances, I have too well known, 
and of which I may have future and 
rospective experience—but in some 
Sasite shape. Now I have done 
with the sorest portion of the case, 
and I come to what I may term the 
fourth part of the subject—namely, 
that which relates to the subject of 
legislation; and in regard to that I 
wish to say that I desire to do what 
little may be in my power to bring 
about a more satisfactory and efficient 
Session in the year that is now before 
us than that of which we have had re- 
cent experience. I certainly think that 
Ireland might have expected a wider 
promise of legislation. When I con- 
sider the declarations of all kinds which 
have been made by Gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House, and Gentle- 
men on this side who concur with Gen- 
tlemen on that side, I think we were 
entitled to expect that there should have 
been an approximate promise of mea- 
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sures intended—I do not say to meet our 
views, or to give us satisfaction—but 
relating to the Parliamentary engage- 
ments given by Gentlemen opposite with 
respect to the extension of local govern- 
ment in Ireland. One of the most dis- 
tinguished of these Gentlemen has told 
us that the existing system of local go- 
vernment in Ireland ought to be re- 
constructed, and that the death-blow 
ought to be administered to the system 
of what is known as Dublin Oastle.. I 
do not understand that to mean that 
Home Rule should be granted; but it 
was understood at the General Election 
that those who invited us to refuse Irish 
autonomy said that they were the friends 
of the extension of local government in 
Ireland, and they made one specific point 
in particular—that the Irish administra- 
tive system ought to be re-constructed. 
Well, it has been re-constructed. It 
has been made more intensely Dublin 
Castle than it was before. The question 
whether, in a given place or on a given 
day, the Irish people are to be allowed 
to meet under an English association 
depends now, not as such things do in 
this country, upon the Local Authority, 
but upon the political Executive. With 
regard to the increase of Irish pro- 
prietors, all I can say is if that increase 
is to be formed by the extension of the 
already objectionable and dangerous re- 
lations between the Treasury of Eng- 
land on this side of the water and indi- 
vidual cultivators of Ireland on the 
other side of the water, with no respon- 
sible body standing between one and 
the other, then that extension of pro- 
poem in Ireland ought not to be 
ounded on so false a basis. Now, there 
are in the Speech eight or more ques- 
tions upon which we are invited to 
legislate. We are to have a Bill dealing 
with the procedure by which tithe rent- 
charge is collected. That is a subject 
of great importance and difficulty, and 
one in respect to which, if we ap- 
proach the proposal of the Govern- 
ment in a captious spirit, anything 
like a satisfactory settlement would 
be impossible. But, it ap to me, 
the whole House ought to be prepared 
to approach any rational proposal in a 
spirit the reverse of captious, and for 

is reason. The House is divided into 
two opinions on the subject of Church 
property. There are those who think 
that the tithe is the sacred and indefea- 
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sible patrimony of the Church. They 
would be bound to study the integrity 
of the property in any measure they 
passed, while mitigating and improving, 
as they best can, the conditions under 
which from time to time the property is 
realized. But there is another body— 
much more largely represented on this 
side of the House—who hold a directly 
reverse opinion, and who are disposed 
to hold to the doctrine that the 
tithe is the property of the nation. I 
am not going to debate either one or 
the other of those opinions; but whether 
we hold it to be the property of the 
Ohurch or the property of the nation, it 
is a property of which we are the 
stewards, for the custody of which we 
are responsible, and for the preserva- 
tion and maintenance of which we are 
also responsible. I hope it will be in 
that spirit, and not in the spirit of 
simple condescension to the difficulties 
of the moment, that we shall approach 
the consideration of the pro of the 
Government. Then I see that our old 
friend the transfer of land again does 
duty on this occasion. Frequent in- 
tercourse, as we know, tends to beget 
kindly feeling; and I have so often met 
this transfer of land, and have been so 
often introduced to him, and have had 
so kindly a greeting from him, that I do 
not like to be rude; but I am bound to 
say that I am extremely sceptical, and 
not at all sanguine that these Govern- 
ment proposals for the transfer of land 
will congiewrly meet the vase, unless 
you combine them with a measure 
touching the descent of land, and pro- 
viding for its real freedom. The great 
question is undoubtedly that of local 
government. It is one of the most com- 
lex which has ever been before Par- 
iament, and one of the largest. I re- 
member very well the magnitude—the 
magnitude and complexity—of the task 
when an attempt was made, 15 or 20 
years ago, to deal with the subject. 
The question of the boundaries of coun- 
ties is only part, and what we once 
called the fringe, of the question; yet 
the discussion and settlement of those 
matters may take considerable time and 
lead to danger and difficulty. There is 
another difficulty attending this ques- 
tion of local government. Our failures 
with respect to it have been innumerable 
and grievous. Happily, we have no 
Party divisions on the subject, yet it 
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involves many questions on which op- 
posing interests may be numerous and 
strong—questions on which the propul- 
sive power is, unfortunately, weak. I 
wish earnestly to impress upon the Go- 
vernment that they will find on this side 
of the House, so far as I know, the 
most earnest desire to advance legislation 
on this subject. I, for one, feel ashamed 
to stand before a constituency and offer 
apologies for not dealing with it. 
But if the Government are going to 
deal with it, let them recollect there is 
one thing worse than not dealing with 
it at all, and that is dealing with it in a 
manner which is sure to secure defeat. 
If there is a serious intention of dealing 
with local government—we are told the 
Bill is-.prepared, and from the activity of 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) I am disposed to believe it— 
let the measure be introduced at the 
earliest possible moment, in order that 
the whole of the Session may be avail- 
able for the discussion of the details, 
which, undoubtedly, must be very con- 
siderable. What is to be the course of 
the Session ?—and that is the last ques- 
tion I will put. Is the Session to be 
necessarily employed in painful discus- 
sions, such as those of last year, exhaust- 
ing time, and exhausting strength, not 
favourable to the growth of Christian 
charity, and leaving everybody at the 
end in a worse humour than they were 
before? As far as this side of the House 
is concerned, I think I may venture to 
say, not, indeed, as the result of positive 
communications at this early date, but 
still from communications with my hon. 
Friends near me, and from a general 
knowledge, at all events, of the senti- 
ments which prevail, there is no disposi- 
tion on this side of the House to renew 
the constant agitations and combats of 
the last Session. What we want is a 
legislative Session. I admit that I have 
expressed in the country the strongest 
apprehension that until the Irish Ques- 
tion is settled you will hardly be able to 
make any sensible ns te upon the 
vast arrears of your legislation. But 
although I have said this, we on this side 
of the House will do our best to fulfil 
ourown prophecy—{ laughter |—I mean to 
disappoint our own Prop — provided 
that we receive reasonable assistance from 
a majority of the House; for it is quite 
evident we cannot do it as a minority. 
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Gentlemen opposite are well aware that 
although nothing can exceed the depth 
of the convictions we entertain as to the 
vast importance of the question of Irish 
autonomy, yet it was not by the discus- 
sion of Irish autonomy that the time of 
the last Session was occupied. I will 
not undertake to say—and I cannot form 
an opinion at this moment—whether it 
will be possible to through this 
Session without debating the subject; 
but even if it be not found tir I 
feel persuaded that the debate will be 
confined within reasonable limits, and I 
feel assured that any debate on Irish 
administration will also be confined 
within reasonable limits. We have had 
Notice of an important subject which, 
although it could not enter into the 
Speech, yet is in the minds and mouths 
of men—I mean the question of Pro- 
cedure. Last year, before the Session 
commenced, Notice was given on the 
part of the Govornment that the plans 
of Procedure were in contemplation, and 
the nature of those plans was explained. 
That communication made to us was not 
arbitrary or novel; on the contrary, it 
was in conformity with what I may call 
the usual, established, and useful prac- 
tice of this House. When the right hon. 
Gentleman who now sits for a Division 
of Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach)— 
and in whose recovery to health I re- 
jvice—was Leader of the House, although 
he contemplated no measure more drastic 
than the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee, yet before the House met, and 
before the Speech of the Queen from the 
Throne, he was pleased to make known 
to me, as Leader of the Opposition, the 
intention of the Government upon that 
subject in full detail. I, m , when 
Prime Minister, had pursued a similar 
course in communication with Sir Stafford 
Northcote. We have not yet had—and I 
am glad we have not yet had—any like 
communication from the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite; but I would ven- 
tureto speak respectfully on that subject, 
and to express the hope that if proposals 
upon Procedure are made, they will be 
most carefully considered by the Govern- 
ment beforehand, and will not be of a 
nature to lead to protracted debates and 
vehement differences of opinion among 
1 sectionsin this House; but that they 

ill aim rather at giving effect to general 
principles of government, and to 
the general sense and good feeling of 
[ First Night. } 
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the House, than at attempting to estab- 
lish domination by mere trium: of 
one Party over another. That I men- 
tion because it is of great importance 
with re to the Business of the Ses- 
sion, to foreign policy, we have, 
happily, no occasion to anticipate serious 
interruption of Business in connection 
with it. With reference to Procedure, 
if that matter be prudently handled, 
and we are not compelled to enter at 
great length into discussion in relation 
to its details, if the bulk and substance 
of the Session is left to promote the im- 
portant legislation of which the Govern- 
ment have - Notice, then I am san- 
guine—if the Government make that 
contribution towards the just progress 
of Public Business—that there will be 
no reason in the world why this should 
not bea useful, and even a distinguished, 
Session. Your legislation begins well 
in the selection of subjects, as far as they 
go; and though I cannot recede from 
the complaint I made with regard to Ire- 
land, I may say that in the walistion you 
have made you have contemplated wider 
interests than those of Party. Weshall 
desire to second your efforts in that 
direction. That will apply, I believe, to 
all the subjects that you have mentioned ; 
it will apply most of all to that great 
and most important subject in which not 
only the general interests of the country 
are involved, but after such long delays, 
for which we must all, perhaps, bear our 
share of oe the character and 
honour of Parliament also. I do trust 
that the course which the Government 
take with regard to the introduction and 
prosecution of that great Bill will be 
such as to show that, now you have the 
intention formed and the opportunity in 
your hands, you mean to make it the 
main object of your legislative attention, 
to strain every muscle for the purpose of 
carrying your measure into law, and at 
once putting an end to what has become 
a public scandal, and fulfilling the 
reasonable and just expectations of the 


pesple. 
# FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sars) (Strand, 
Westminster): In following the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), I must first of 
all pay my tribute of admiration to the 
es of the Mover and Seconder of 
e Address. The observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman with respect to 
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those speeches will, I am sure, be 
echoed by every Member of this House, 
especially in reference to the eloquent 
terms in which my hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Duncan) referred to 
our duties in caring for the sick and 
suffering. I can fully confirm the view 
which my hon. and learned Friend the 
Mover of the Address (Mr. Wharton) 
took of the position of the Boundary 
Commissioners, and of their action 
under the Act of last year, Their duty 
was simply to recommend for the con- 
sideration of the Government and of 
Parliament measures which they thought 
to be expedient, but which in no respect 
whatever bound the Government, nor 
are the Government in any way com- 
mitted to the adoption of a scheme 
which the Commissioners approve, and 
which may be laid on the Table of the 
House. I now proceed to the questions 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman. 
As was to be expected from him, he has 
again repeated his confidence in the 

ministration of foreign affairs by the 
Prime Minister, and has expressed 
satisfaction at the course that has been 
followed during the last Session and 
during the Recess. I thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for the frank expres- 
sion of his opinion upon those topics ; 
and I cordially with him in the 
principle which he laid down, that the 
conduct of foreign affairs, and our rela- 
tions with foreign States, ought to be 
—_ free from the influence of Party 
politics. The interests of the country 
are immensely superior to those of 
Pp in this House or in the country 
itself; and we as a Government, and 
the Opposition as an Opposition, have 
first ot all to consult the interests of 
the country.as a whole, and not by any 
of the means which may be found ready 
to the hand seek, at the cost of the 
country’s interests, to advance those of 
mere Party. I may, in reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman, state that Papers 
have already been laid on the Table 
with regard to the New Hebrides Oon- 
vention ; with regard to the negotia- 
tions respecting the Suez Canal; and 
also with regard to Afghanistan. There 
will be no delay in furnishing the 
House with such information as we can 
properly supply on those topics, I 
cordially concur in the observations 
which fell from the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to the great advantage to this 
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country and to Russia in the removal 
of possibilities of misunderstanding. 
There is only one aim and one object of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that is 
to be at peace with all the world, while 
we maintain the rights and interests of 
the people of this country. We havea 
great trust to discharge, and we can, 
we believe, discharge that trust with 
proper regard to the susceptibilities and 
to the interests and rights of other 
peoples, while we maintain the rights 
and interests of our own. I will now 
refer to the omissions which the right 
hon. Gentleman detected in the Speech 
from the Throne. With regard to the 
crofters in Scotland, I think the House 
will agree that the course of legislation 
on that subject has not been so satisfac- 
tory, so complete in its results, or so 
beneficial to all parties concerned, that 
the Government could rashly undertake 
to promote the measures, or extend re- 
lie under conditions of extreme diffi- 
culty, and under conditions which seem 
to imperil the social existence of a con- 
siderable portion of the community. We 
are engaged in considering in what way 
we can extend relief to people who are 
suffering under conditions which appear 
to make it,almost impossible to main- 
tain existenee with due regard to the 
decencies of life. We are engaged in 
considering in what way we can do so 
without thoroughly demoralizing these 
people, and leading them to the belief 
and conviction, which unfortunately has 
prevailed in the past and which may be 
renewed in the future, that they are 
certain to obtain eleemosynary aid and 
be protected from the yg ere: of 
the condition of things in which they 
find themselves, without any exertion of 
their own to gain a livelihood, which 
every other subject of the Queen is ex- 
pected to gain for himself. I speak 
with the greatest sense of pity for these 
poor people, placed as they are in this 
great Metropolis. But the consideration 
of a question like this must be con- 
ducted with extreme care and prudence, 
lest the evil we seek to remedy may not 
be followed by consequences much more 
serious even than the sufferings of these 
poor people. The Government are en- 
aged in a careful cae | of the question, 
ut we were not justified in putting a 
ph into the Speech from the 

hrone on the subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman referred to the Notice of 
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Amendment to the Address which stands 
in the name of the hon. and learned 


Member for South Hackney (Sir 
Oharles Russell). I that the form 
in which it is pro to raise the very 


a i question to which the Notice 
refers is open to very considerable ob- 
jection, inasmuch as it deals with a 
matter with which the House has full 
ere to deal without approaching Her 
ajesty by y of the Address. sue 
suggestion of the course now pro 
aid not reach me before the pte of 
the right hon. Gentleman a few minutes 
ago. 1am not, therefore, in a position 
to state the course the Government will 
take in regard to this matter; but I 
will undertake that they will consider 
the subject within the next few hours, 
and I hope to be able to make a state- 
ment on it without any unnecessary 
delay. If the course proposed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman be per- 
sisted in, the result may be that we shall 
have two debates instead of one on the 
same question. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the Government naturally desire to 
avoid entering into an arrangement 
which would make such a result possible. 
I do not want to enter into any long de- 
fence of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, I own we had enough of 
the Irish Question in the last Session of 
Parliament; but we cannot hope to 
page 24 from discussions on that question 
in the present Session. If the course 
indicated by the right hon. Gentleman 
is taken, and some hon. Gentleman be- 
low the Gangway proposes an Amend- 
ment on the Address in regard to the 
state of Ireland, we shall be perfectly 
prepared to enter into the subject in the 
sense aud spirit in which the right hon. 
Gentleman has offered to meet us. The 
right hon. Gentleman says the a- 
graph in the Queen’s Speech with regard 
to dis a challenging paragraph. 
If, however, we had refrained from ex- 
pressing our confident opinion as to the 
results of our Irish legislation during the 
t Session and as to the policy pursued 
pers the Recess, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself would have been the 
first person to challenge us for the 
omission, which he would have described 
as a most remarkable omission. He 
would have said—“ You are afraid of 
calling attention to the-course you have 
yourselves pursued ; — are unwilling 
or unable to defend the results of your 
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own policy.” Sir, it is nothing of the 
pnd is ph we have put into 


the Speech we can defend by facts as well 
as by arguments, and we shall furnish 
to the House such information as was 
furnished by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Government in 1882, when similar legis- 
lation had been proposed and carried, 
as to the results of our legislation and 
the criminal statistics of Ireland. We 
are asked whether agrarian crime has 
diminished. The right hon. Gentleman 
has entered into an elaborate argument 
to prove that agrarian crime has not di- 
minished. We are prepared to show 
that it has diminished, and that the 
coercive conspiracies of which we speak 
have sensibly abated in power and in- 
fluence throughout the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman has again referred 
to what he calls ‘‘ Boycotting” and ex- 
clusive dealing. ‘“ een is an in- 
strument which has been aptly described 
by the right hon. Gentleman himself— 
that it was injurious to the best interests 
of the country. We say that what was 
injurious to the best interests of the 
country in 1882, 1883, 1884, and 1885 
is injurious to those interests in 1888. 
That which was a crime and was sus- 
tained by crime in those years is, in our 
view, a crime, and sustained by crime 
now. We draw no distinction between 
the fact that we were out of Office then 
and that we are in Office now; and we 
adjure hon. Gentlemen to look at facts as 
facts, if it be possible to do so, without 
having regard to which particular Party 
is in power. Exclusive dealing un- 
accompanied by crime is not interfered 
with by the Act of last year, either in 
Ireland or England. The right hon. 
Gentleman oy a great point of the 
fact that we are obliged to entrust the 
administration of the Criminal Law to 
magistrates rather than to juries and 
J a Well, Sir, this is not, unfortu- 
nately, the first time in the history of 
Ireland that that course has been 
rendered necessary—the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself has found it necessary. 
I believe there is no one who more deeply 
deplores the necessity — the absolute 
necessity—for the course which has been 
taken than every Colleague of mine on 
this Bench—on whom rests the respon- 
sibility for the government of the 
country and the responsibility for the 
safety of life and property—the respon- 
sibility of securing for the humblest 
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m in Ireland, as- well as in Eng- 

d, a complete liberty for the dis. 
charge of every social duty and 
perfect freedom in their work and 
occupation. Some observations were 
made by the right hon. Gentleman 
with which I have great sympathy. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
if we could show that the Irish 
ep ny were becoming more reconciled 
to the law, then we should have shown 
that we have accomplished a great work 
—then we should have made some ap- 
proach to winning the hearts of the 
people of Ireland. Sir, I believe that 
the steady course which has been pur- 
sued, apart from passion, apart from 
Party feeling, by the Government 
during the last year and during the 
resent winter has tended—I admit we 
ave not made a great advance—has 
tended to reconcile the Irish ple to 
the law of the land, because they have 
felt that the law is being enforced, 
and that it will be enforced for 
their protection against wrong-doers, 
as well as against them if they, on 
their part, do wrong against others. 
Who are they who set the Criminal 
Law in action in England as well as in 
Ireland and every other country? It is 
the duty of the Government to set the 
law in action; and it would be most in- 
efficient, in the interests of the people at 
large, if they failed to use the measures 
which Parliament has provided for them 
and the law which has been placed in 
their hands for the security of the people 
at large and for the punishment of those 
who do wrong. We had to take mea- 
sures to secure that justice shall be 
brought home to every person in Ire- 
land; we have taken the measures 
which we believe are best calculated to 
attain that end; we have taken them in 
the full light of day, and we are pre- 
pared to answer to Parliament and the 
country for every act for which we are 
responsible. I fully admit that the 
people of Ireland have equal rights with 
the people of England, and it was to 
secure that those rights should be re- 
tained by the people of Ireland that the 
legislation of last year was passed, that 
the legislation of last year has been 
steadily, fairly, and justly administered 
by my right hon. Friend the Ohief Se- 
eretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour). 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite ex- 
presidl the hope that this would be a 
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He entered into an engagement on the 
part of his right hon. Friends on the 
Front Bench o ite, and of hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, as well 
as above the Gangway, that there should 
be a desire to forward measures without 
anything like factious 3 ge yoy and, 
in fact, to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in passing those useful measures 
which we have described. But he said 
that Ireland ought to have had a larger 
share in the proposals of Her Majesty’s 
Government; and at least the pledges 
we have repeatedly made in Parliament 
and out of Parliament ought to have 
been respected, and that we should have 
endeavoured to reconstruct the Irish 
Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
admits that the measures which we pro- 
pose to lay upon the Table of the House 
—and which, I am happy to say, are 
ready to be laid upon the Table—are 
useful and n . Further, the 
right hon. Gentleman admits that if the 
Government are able to secure for these 
measures proper consideration, a useful 
Session will have been passed. I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
he was not really laughing at his Friends 
and at the House when he urged Her 
Majesty’s Government to take steps 
to reconstruct the Irish Government ? 
At a time like the present, when 
passion is inflamed and an [Irish 
National League is struggling for 
existence, I ask him whether, if the 
Government had made proposals of 
this kind, he would not have said that 
these proposals were mere mockery on 
the part of the Government, and were 
intended to delude the House? To in- 
troduce such proposals at such a time 
would be to expose them to violence of 
treatment that ought to be avoided. I 
admit as fully as the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there is room—great room— 
for improvement in the machinery of 
Irish government. When the people of 
Ireland are, as I hope they will be, re- 
conciled to the law of the land—not to 
laws passed merely with reference tosome 
a nered agrarian differences, but to 
undamental laws, that protect and re- 
spect the rights and the pro of 
every subject—when the people of Ire- 
land give evidence that they are at last 
in harmony with the system of law 
that prevails throughout the civilized 
woud then I undertake to say that no 
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difficulty will be raised, and no loss of 
time will be incurred in making pro- 
og for such a reconstruction of the 
tish Government as might hold out 
some prospect of success. The Govern- 
ment are not, however, going to hold 
out a delusive expectation to Ireland or 
to the people of thiscountry. We know 
that no satisfactory progress could be 
made with the question at the present 
time, and on that account we, therefore, 
do not dream of bringing it before Par- 
liament. I may part for the moment 
with the question of Ireland. The Go- 
vernment are prepared to meet any 
charges that may be made against the 
conduct of the Irish administrators. 
We accept the assurance of the right 
hon. Gentleman that he and his Friends 
have no desire to pone debates beyond 
the necessities of bringing the issue to 
a conclusion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man also referred to some other legisla- 
tive proposals, which we intend to lay be- 
fore Parliament. He referred—I think 
in sympathetic terms—to proposals 
which we contemplate with regard to 
the collection of tithe-rent, and with re- 
ference to the maintenance of that charge 
as ecclesiastical or national property. 
We wish to approach the consideration 
of this question thoroughly in the spirit 
in which the right hon. Gentleman did 
so. It is not to be dealt with in a 
captious spirit ; it is not to be dealt with 
from the point of view that this is a 
charge upon land which the occupier of 
the land an a right to divest himself of. 
It is to be approached from the point of 
view of those who desire to remove all 
unnecessary friction in the maintenance 
of a charge upon property to which 
owner and occupier are alike subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke of 
many proposals that had been frequently 
placed before the House with regard to 
the transfer of land, and said that no 
measure for dealing with the question 
would be satisfactory that did not deal 
with that descent of land. The right 
hon. Gentleman is under the impression 
that he has read the highly-technical 
Bill of last Session ; and it is, perhaps, 
not unnatural that he should have for- 
tten that that Bill did deal with the 
escent of land in a manner which went 
very far indeed to satisfy land reformers, 
if it did not satisfy the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. That question is certainly 
included in the proposals we intend to 
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submit to Parliament. In reference to 
local government, the right hon. Gentle- 


man did not in any way te the 
complexities and the difficulties of the 
question. The boundary question in- 
volves enormous difficulties, but I am 
sanguine that we shall be able to 
approach the question in a spirit and a 
manner that will commend themselves, 
and will gain the approval not only of 
the House, but of the country at large. 
We have no hard-and-fast line to impose 
upon Local Authorities. We desire, as 
far as possible, to consult and to meet 
local feeling, and the public sentiment 
of districts. We think that we shall be 
able to make proposals which will satisfy 
all the necessities of the case, and accord 
at the same time with the prevailing 
desire to maintain ancient landmarks, 
which is a peculiarity of Englishmen, 
and which I should be very sorry to 
oppose. We intend to press this Local 

vernment Bill upon the consideration 
of the House. It been the work of 
my right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie)—with the assistance of his 
Colleagues—for many months past. It 
has received most careful attention, and 
we hope that it will be received in the 
spirit in which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) has proposed 
to accept it—as a useful measure 
of local government for the benefit 
of the country, without interfering 
in the least degree with any Party 
interest or prejudice. Considerable 
improvement may be made in local go- 
vernment from a popular point of view, 
and we shall do our best to obtain from 
the House consent to our proposals. I 
need not go through the other matters 
in detail, but the right hon. Gentleman 
referred to the question of Procedure, 
and he referred especially to the fact 
that no communication had been made 
to the right hon. Gentleman himself as 
to the proposals which the Government 
intend to make. There is no great 
change proposed which would have ren- 
dered it necessary, in my judgment, to 
have communicated the intentions of 
Her Majesty’s Government to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and, more than that, 
he has not himself been easily accessible 
for the last few weeks, so as to have 
rendered it possible for me to have had 
communication with him. But I can 
assure him that we shall not delay to 
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take the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends into our confidence. Our aim 
is precisely that which the right hon. 
Gentleman himself has indicated. We 
do not desire to achieve by new methods 
of Procedure any Party success or 
triumph. But we have the honour and 
credit of the House of Commons at heart, 
and we desire to secure to both sides 
of the House full liberty of discussion 
within reasonable limits, divesting our- 
selves as far as we may of the power to 
interfere arbitrarily with that liberty. 
At the same time we feel that it is essen- 
tial to the character and reputation of 
the House that there should be an end 
of proceedings that do not tend to raise 
the House in the estimation of the 
world—proceedings that are not cre- 
ditable to this Assembly as a body 
of business men capable of transacting 
business in a reasonable and an intelli- 
gent manner and at reasonable hours. 
It is essential that the House should 
have power to put an end to a condition 
of affairs which was exciting unreason- 
able comment, and which I may describe 
as not creditable to such an Assembly. 
It is essential that the House should 
have better command over its time, and 
should be able to end disorder, which, 
unfortunately, has arisen from time to 
time in preceding Sessions. In the ob- 
servations of the right hon. Gentleman 
we have, I think, obtained one great 
advantage, and that is a direct assurance 
that, so far as he is concerned—as 
Leader of the Opposition—he will do 
his best to answer for his Friends that 
the Business of the House shall be con- 
ducted with reasonable speed and with 
reasonable discussion. This would make 
the Session remarkable for its Business 
achievements and for the legislation 
that might be placed upon the Statute 
Book. 

Cotroren NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
the fact was that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his followers were only in 
the second degree responsible for the 
government of the country. The real 
responsibility for the present situation 
rested with the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington), who, if he were to re- 
sume his proper position, would com- 
pletely ch the aspect of the Go- 
vernment majority. He (Colonel Nolan) 
did not intend to enter into the whole 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the First Lord of the Treasury 
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(Mr. W. H. Smith). He remembered 
Mr. Disraeli saying in that House that 
he did not believe that any arrange- 
ment they could make would shorten 
the natural length of a Session of Par- 
liament ; and so, in the same manner, he 
(Colonel Nolan) believed that even with 
greater powers of closure than were 
ly by the House they 
would be able to get through more real 
work. He would only on a single 
subject, and that was the reference made 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite to 
Treland, and the manner in which that 
country was treated in the Queen’s 
Speech. He (Colonel Nolan) and his 
hon. Friends had three grounds of com- 
plaint with regard to the conduct of the 
Government during the Recess and in 
the last Session of Parliament. First, 
they complained as to the manner in 
which the Government had administered 
the law in Ireland; secondly, that they 
had not done anything for the country 
in return for the £7,750,000 which they 
extracted from it by taxation—that, as 
a matter of fact, the whole of the money 
had been absorbed without any benefit 
being conferred upon Ireland; and, 
thirdly, they complained that nothing 
had been done to settle the Land Ques- 
tion in a way that would really benefit 
the try. The first point had in 
connection with it the way in which the 
Resident Magistrates were promoted in 
Ireland and as to their removability, 
and he said that while the present 
system remained in existence no satis- 
factory result could possibly be ex- 
ted. Lord Macaulay had said so 
ong as the Judges were removable in 
England—which was up to the time of 
James II.—so long no politician was 
safe. It was a matter of life and death 
in those days to public men, for as soon 
as one political Party got into power it 
was their aim to murder their oppo- 
nents by course of law. The same 
noble Lord further said that no better 
or greater reform had ever been made 
in this country than that by which 
the Judges were made irremovable. 
Now, the state of things which existed 
in England before that reform took 
place was precisely similar to that 
which at the present moment existed 
in Ireland in regard to the Resident 
Magistrates, and although their powers 
did not extend to life and death, yet it 
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did extend to the very next thing—the 
liberty of the subject, and it rested en- 
tirely with them to say whether a poli- 
tician was to remain a free man or to 
spend a period of six months, or even 
more, under accumulated sentences in 
prison. Although he had listened atten- 
tively to the bone of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, he had heard no reference 
to the principal part of the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
which dealt with the removability at 
the pleasure of the Executive of the 
Resident Magistrates. These gentlemen 
were, amongst other things, not the 
very best of lawyers, but probably men 
of ordinary ability, and competent, no 
doubt, to get through the usual work at 
Quarter Sessions. They could not afford 
to be fair; and he maintained that men 
in the position which they occupied must 
do what the Government wished, be- 
cause they knew that otherwise they 
could be dismissed. It was a dread- 
ful position in which to place a Resi- 
dent Magistrate for the Government 
to say—‘‘ If you do not please us we will 
remove you. You will have no pension, 
or only a small one, or at the best you 
may wait till your five years are up, and 
then you will not be re-appointed.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


CotonEL NOLAN said, that he did 
not suppose that the majority of the 
Resident Magistrates would vote against 
their consciences, and give two or three 
months’ imprisonment to a man whom 
they believed to be undeserving of it; 
but, taking an average, he would say it 
was much easier to get them to declare 
a man guilty when they knew that 
otherwise they might lose their position. 
At first, under the Crimes Act, they gave 
sentences of two months, which admitted 
of appeal; but the right hon. Gentleman 
the Ohief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour), in a speech at Birmingham, 
threw out a strong hint that appeals 
were inconvenient, and that justice 
would be satisfied with shorter sentences 
of one month’s imprisonment; and then 
it was that the sentences of which they 
complained were given. That practice 
had continued during the Recess; but 
now that Parliament was assembled, and 
the subject could be brought before the 
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House, the Resident Magistrates had 
gone back to the longer sentences of 
two, three, and four months. As he 
had said, the Resident Magistrates were 
removable; but that was not the case 
with the Police Magistrates and the 
County Court Judges, who could onl 

be dismi for a crime, or the mal- 
administration of justice. Now, the 
Resident Magistrates declared that they 
were obliged to give sentence of im- 
prisonment with or without hard labour, 
and they never sentenced anyone under 
the Act as a first-class idliueneeentt 
but the late Lord Mayor of Dublin was 
sentenced by a Police Magistrate in 
Dublin, ‘who was irremovable. The 
latter said that he saw no reason to push 
things to an extreme, and accordingly 
he made the prisoner a first-class mis- 
demeanant. There was another case in 
which a Member of Parliament was 
brought before an irremovable County 
Court Judge in Ireland on appeal, and 
that Judge held that he could make the 
prisoner a first-class misdemeanant, and, 
to his credit be it said, hedid so. Then 
there was a third case in which a County 
Court Judge took a different view from 
that of the Resident Magistrates, and 
that gentleman was the Recorder of 
Galway, who had given it as his per- 
sonal opinion, and had said he (Colonel 
Nolan) might state it in the House of 
Commons, that Mr. Blunt, whom that 
gentleman had convicted, ought to be 
treated as a first-class misdemeanant ; 
so that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had now the 
pleasure of keeping Mr. Blunt under- 
going the hardships of imprisonment in 
—— to the view of the very Judge 
who had sentenced him, and had said 
he ought to be treated as a first-class 
misdemeanant. It had been said that 
the Act had been very carefully carried 
into effect in Ireland; but he (Colonel 
Nolan) maintained that it had been car- 
a -_ = the harshest possible manner 
and for Party . He congratu- 
lated the right = Pires: Pea the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, not on his 
administration in Ireland, but as a 
Party manager, and on the effective 
manner in which he had acted as Whip. 
For the last 200 years a majority had 
not been made up in that House by any 
Government on the principle of locking 
up their opponents ; but at that moment 
the right hon. Gentleman had 12 Mem- 
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bers of the Opposition in prison under- 
going various sentences. That might 
not be a matter of great consequence to 
the Government so long as the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale 
supported the Conservative Party; but, 
were he to turn asideand become neutral, 
their majority would be at once reduced 
to 40; whereas, if the 12 Members were 
free to attend in the House, it would be 
brought down tothe very moderate and 
what would be hardly a working ma- 
jority of 28. It was by the means he 
had referred to that the right hon. 
Gentleman had converted his weak 
majority into a working majority, and 
that, no doubt, accounted for the cheers 
which greeted him on entering the 
House, which were greater than those 
bestowed on the First Lord of the 
Treasury. Although the majority of 
independent Conservatives would, no 
doubt, vote “Aye” or “No” as they 
were told to do at the doors, yet he 
believed there were some of them suffi- 
ciently independent to support his view, 
that in all cases where Members of 
Parliament were imprisoned they should 
be made first-class misdemeanants, and 
if that were done one great source of 
irritation would be removed. It was 
often said that there was one law for 
the rich and another for the poor man ; 
but the punishment of imprisonment 
was harder in the case of an educated 
man, because not only was the chan 

of diet greater, but there was also the 
deprivation of books and writing mate- 
rile, In his opinion it was positive 
and unnecessary cruding te inp obeentel 
men in prison without books, for the 
only book they could have under the 
existing system was a Bible, with so 
small a print as to make it hardly legible. 
He would point out to independent 
Members that they had undertaken 
quite enough Parliamentary responsi- 
bility without supporting the Govern- 
ment in their present mode of treating 
Irish political prisoners. There was one 
especially bad case of which he and his 
hon. Friends complained—namely, that 
of the hon. Member for the Harbour Di- 
vision of Dublin (Mr. T. O. Harrington). 
That hon. Member was the Secretary of 
the National League. If the Chief 
owapiag 4 for Ireland had imprisoned 
him as the chief officer of the e, 
it would have been, at all events, open 
and honest; but the Government could 
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not e that the National League in 
Dublin was an illegal body, and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had im- 


isoned the hon. Member for the Har- 
ur Division of Dublin by taking 
advantage of a mere technicality. The 
hon. Member had been connected some 
years before with a newspaper which 
published an account of some meetings 
that had been su by law; by a 
mere accident the name of the hon. 
Member had been registered last year 
as being connected with the newspaper, 
and, that technicality being fastened 
upon by the Government, the hon. 
Miuitber had been imprisoned for two 
months—simply because he had allowed 
his name to appear On a newspaper 
with which he was totally unconnected. 
But the hon. Member was really put 
into prison because he was the head 
of the National League, and for 
nothing else. On his second point, that 
nothing had been done to develop the 
resources of the country, he did not 
believe that the Government had 
honestly accounted for the money raised 
from Ireland. It had been announced 
that £50,000 would be given in aid of 
the roads in Ireland; but he did not 
think that sum had been expended. He 
asked what had the Government done 
with the £7,750,000 received from Irish 
taxation since they came into Office ? 
They had told the House that they were 
going to appoint Commissioners toinquire 
into the question as to how far the re- 
sources of Ireland could be developed ; 
but there had been but one Report from 
the Commissioners, and that had borne 
no fruit. The greater part of the money 
derived from Irish taxation was simpl 
wasted in Ireland, and that for no g 
urpose ; so that the money which came 
m that country did not even relieve 
the British taxpayer, while the people 
there were left without harbours, rail- 
ways, and many similar works of which 
they stood greatly in need. He did not 
wish that the Irish Judges should 
be underpaid; but the expenses of the 
Courts in Ireland were, in his opinion, 
extravagant. He should be very brief 
in dealing with his third point, desiring, 
as he did, to save the time of the House. 
The Government in the Queen’s Speech 
held out no promise of further land legis- 
lation which would be likely to do much 
to settle the condition of the country. 
He (Colonel Nolan) had for a long time 
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said that they should make all the 
tenants of under £6 a-year small pro- 
prietors; but it would be necessary also 
to divide the grass farms amongst the 
smaller tenants. If that were done by 
the Government, they would satisfy the 
tenantry ; but nothing short of it would 
do so, at any rate in his own county. He 
hoped the Government would do some- 
thing towards making the smaller 
tenantry owners of the farms in question, 
at the same time giving praper com- 
ensation to those who now held them. 
aving pointed out what he considered 
to be the shortcomings of the Govern- 
ment, and the deficiencies of the Queen’s 
Speech, he would not detain the House 
further than to remark that although the 
Government might shut the mouths of a 
large number of Irish Members by im- 
prisonment, they could not fairly say 
that Ireland was prosperous or con- 
tented, nor could they in the present cir- 
cumstances, having regard to the enor- 
mous amount of vey caged ay on, be 
justified in taking any it for their 
administration in Ireland. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) said, 
he thought the Government ought to be 
congratulated on the peaceful prospects 
of the Session so far. The opening para- 
graph of Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech 
which referred to our relations with 
Foreign Powers was, in his opinion, a 
subject for favourable comment in 
that House when they considered the 
large Armies which were now kept 
up by those Powers. He trusted 
that the assurance which within the 
last few days had been offered by 
Prince Bismarck would have an effect 
upon the Powers which had possibly 
contemplated a disturbance of the Euro- 
= peace, and that next Session Her 

ajesty’s Government would be able to 
say that they remained at peace with them. 
He thought also that the House would 
agree that Her Majesty’s Speech con- 
tained what'was a just recognition of the 

atriotic spirit shown by the Australian 
lonies, and that they should be 
assisted in protecting that great portion 
of the British Empire. But there was 
no portion of Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech which would afford = satis- 
faction to the peaceable subjects of Her 
Majesty than that which referred to the 
government of Ireland during the past 
autumn and winter. The hon. and 
gallant Member for North Galway 
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(Colonel Nolan) had bitterly complained 
of a ed conspiracy on the part of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to de- 
ive the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
arnell) of the co-operation of the most 
energetic of his Co es. But as well 
might all those who broke the law in 
this country complain when they were 
taken up and imprisoned. The truth 
of the matter was that the hon. Members 
in question had in several cases ostenta- 
tiously committed breaches of the law in 
order to court imprisonment ; others had, 
however, been very careful to avoid 
being captured; and he was sure many 
people had been greatly amused by 
reading the accounts of the dexterity 
displayed by themin avoiding imprison- 
ment, and the great surprise manifested 
by them on coming across the Channel 
to find that the law was strong enough 
to take them back in order that they 
might answer before the judicial tri- 
bunals in Ireland for the offences which 
they had committed. The Government 
were at least entitled to the warmest 
thanks of the le of Ulster for the 
manner in which they had endeavoured 
impartially to administer the law during 
the last few months. All the prognosti- 
cations to the contrary had proved to be 
utterly false, and the Government had 
not only administered the law with im- 
partiality, but with success. He could 
assure the House that the people of 
Ulster, as well as the loyal and peaceable 
sor in other parts of the country, 
ound no inconvenience from what 
_had been unfairly called the Coercion 
Act; nor was there any desire shown by 
the Executive to interfere in any way 
with the rights and privileges of the 
-loving subjects of Her Majesty. 

ile the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had dilated on the alleged wrongs 
suffered by a half-dozen or a dozen of 
his Colleagues, the House had not heard 
from him a single word of condemnation 
of those outrages and murders which, 
during the Recess, had stained the 
soil of Ireland—as, for example, the case 
where a father had been murdered in 
sight of his daughter under circum- 
stances discreditable in the highest 
degree to the National League, from 
which, unquestionably, the instigation 
came. On behalf of those for whom 
he was entitled to speak, he ventured 
to say that they had no desire to 
press Her Majesty's Government for any 
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settlement of the Local Government 
Question in Ireland. They were quite 
ready to wait for that until 
was in a satisfactory condition, and ready 
to obey the law, as well as administer 
in a bond fide way the | mesg then 
to be entrusted to them. They did not 
wish to see any Local Government Bill 
for Ireland introduced at present which 
would be used for furthering those Home 
Rule tactics which were advocated by hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway oppo- 
site. He felt sure the House and the 
country would be pleased to learn that 
the development of the resources of Ire- 
land was in contemplation by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and that the endea- 
vour of the Government in this direction 
would not be allowed to be interfered 
with by any Party considerations. If 
hon. Members below the Gangway 
opposite would co-operate with the 
Government in the work, they would 
be doing more to promote the welfare 
of Ireland than by indulging in tall talk 
on the Home Rule Question. In offering 
these few words of congratulation to Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject of 
Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech, he 
might be allowed to express his opinion 
that it would be a source of the greatest 
tification throughout the country and 

mpire that Her Majesty asked the Di- 
vine assistance, commending the country 
and the House to the care of Almighty 
God, in the deliberations upon which 
they were entering. He trusted the 
day was far distant when the Sovereign 
of this country would forget that she 
reigned by the grace of “God ; or the 
people, that it was by Divine Providence 
that she reigned over them. Finally, 
he felt sure that the country would con- 
tinue to give the Government increasing 
support in maintaining the integrity of 
the Empire, and in upholding through- 
out that Empire the honour of the 
Crown. 

Tue Eart or CAVAN (Somerset, 8S.) 
said, it had been his misfortune since 
last year to have been attacked by a 
variety of persons, including the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland himself, on account 
of the position which he had taken up, 
and now occupied, with to Irish 
politics. He had been first attacked for 
sending a deputation of working men 
from land to Ireland, and upon that 
subject he wished to say a few words. 
He was responsible, no doubt, for send- 
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ing some of these men; but he wished 
to say that in sending them he was de- 
sirous above all things that they should 
go with a perfectly clean sheet, with 
eeli ee unprejudiced ; that 
th ould on their return give a clear 
and explicit statement of what they saw 
in Ireland, both with regard to the pay- 
ment of rent and the question of Home 
Rule ; and that from the opinions formed 
by them, and the experience gained in 
various parts of Ireland, the minds of 
his constituents might be made up on 
these important and burning questions. 
He carefully guarded the conditions on 
which the members of the deputation 
should go to Ireland ; he desired them 
to go as free agents; that they should 
visit Bodyke, Glenbeigh, and other 
places, and see for themselves the per- 
sons who had been evicted, and the 
processes of eviction which had been 
going on; that they should converse 
with them, and gain all the information 
they could on the spot. He desired 
them also especially to see the landlords 
themselves or their mts, so as to 
hear what could be said on both sides 
of the question, and then to return 
to this country and state the result 
of the inquiries they had made; he 
desired them further to converse with 
persons of all classes—those favour- 
able to Home Rale, and those who 
were unfavourable to it, and that they 
should ascertain whether they had an 
concealed or unconcealed views wit 
regard to separation. They were to 
state on their return exactly what they 
had seen and heard, and what their 
impressions were ; and he conceived 
that a fairer programme could not be 
laced before honest and impartial men. 
our of his constituents who were mem- 
bers of the deputation were distinctly of 
the artizan and Home Rulers. 
Two of them had not made up their 
minds, and were of a superior class. 
How had these persons been treated ? 
They went to d simply as in- 
— and yet, during the whole of 
eir oer they were treated there as 
spies. ey were never left by the 
detectives for a single moment. He 
asked, what crime had those honest, 
fair-minded Englishmen committed ? 
The only crime that could be alleged 
against them was that they were going 
to inquire into the state of and. 
They were men who paid their rent in 
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England, who were in favour of the 
payment of rent, and were honest per- 
sons who earned their bread by the 
sweat of their brow, and w be 
looked up to in England as in the front 
rank of artizans ; but when they 
arrived in Ireland their | was 
searched, and they were followed about 
as if they were the lowest and basest of 
criminals. It was not ishing, 
therefore, that when they returned to 
Engiand they had a very definite idea 
of the government of Ireland, and 
brought with them a very distinct im- 
pression, both with regard to coercion 
1 Home sag “" omg 040 said nape 
ey went to and for the purpose 0: 

encouraging crime. He denied that 
utterly. There was not a single word 
uttered by them during their stay in 
Ireland which could by any method be 
turned into an encouragement to crime 
in any shape ; all they did was to 
encourage the Irish pase whom they 
met to persevere in their struggle in an 
honest way. “oy it was said that 
they went to I d with preconceived 
convictions. But he utterly denied that 
they had any preconceived convictions 
when they wentthere. Although these 
men were unprejudiced when they went 
to Ireland—and he could tell the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, whom he was glad now to see 
in the House, that two of the six men 
who went from his (the Earl of Cavan’s) 
constituency were persons whose minds 
were not made up on the subject of 
Home Rule—they not only had some 
doubts with regard to Home Rule as a 
whole, but also on certain particulars 
in reference to the Bill of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian. He 
would, however, distinctly admit that 
four of the number were Home Rulers. 
Of course, they were all Home Rulers 
now. It would be rather an astonishin 
thing if, after the treatment they h 
received, they had not been converted. 
It was stated in Her Majesty's 8 

that in consequence of the operation of 
the Coercion Act agrarian crime in 
Ireland had decreased ; but he ventured 
to think that was not the case. The 
decrease of crime was due to a greater 
cause—namely, that it had been proved 
by these deputations to the people of 
Ireland that there was now in the 
minds of Englishm+n an appreciation 
of what was really wanted by them. 
[ First Night. } 
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They had shown the Irish that there 
was a gleam of hope, and that there 
was in that gleam a brightness in Ire- 
land which they had never known be- 
fore, and that they were thus encouraged 
to persevere in honest ways, because 
there was no necessity for crime. Such 
disgraceful transactions as the murder 
in the Phonix Park could now no 
longer be justified on any ground what- 
soever, because the Irish could look 
forward with hope to a greater and a 
growing sympathy in England between 
that country and the Irish nation. 
There was hope, and in that hope lay 
the cause of the absence of crime and 
the better behaviour even of the lowest 
classes. Such disgraceful acts as the 
Phenix Park murders were no longer 
— because now the people of 
reland looked forward to greater sym- 
pathy from the people of England; 
and upon that ground rested the 
hope of a better state of things for 
Ireland. He had on a former occasion 
quoted some statistics of Mr: Mulhall, 
which, at the time, he believed to be 
accurate, but which had been chal- 
len He had stated that Mr. 
Mulhall was, at the time he wrote to 
him, absent from England, and could 
not give an answer to his letter; but 
he had asked his constituents and the 
country to understand that the figures 
had been questioned, and to suspend 
their judgment. Mr. Mulhall had 
since answered his letter; and if the 
reply had not reached the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour), it had, at 
any rate, reached Zhe Zimes and other 
newspapers. Speaking roundly, the sta- 
tistics quoted were under three head- 
ings—first, the number of evictions; 
secondly, the number of deaths; and, 
thirdly, the number of persons emi- 
grated from Ireland. ith regard 
to the first heading, Mr. Mulhall 
pointed out that the number of evic- 
tions given by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was not the whole number, 
because the evictions of cottiers was not 
included in it, and this was a very im- 
portant point. With regard to the 
number of deaths, Mr. Mulhall said 
that the Government statistics could not 
be relied upon. The figures before him 
went largely into detail, and he would 
not, therefore, trouble the House by 
reading them on that occasion; but if 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland wished to refer to 
them he would be happy to place them 
at his disposal. He would pass now to 
another subject of greater interest to 
hon. Members on that side of the House. 
It was an accusation constantly made 
against them that they were either 
directly or indirectly participating in or 
enco ing crime; but he wished to 
say, in the first place, that hon. Gentle- 
men on those Benches had a very dis- 
tinct notion of what constituted crime. 
Crime, as understood in England, was 
not justified by any Member of that 
House, no matter on which side he sat; 
but as to what was called crime under 
the Coercion Act he had a word to say. 
With regard to the contravention of the 

rovisions of the Coercion Act, it should 

e remembered that they were not per- 
mitted to discuss the 30 clauses of that 
measure. Certainly those clauses were 
before them, but only in the same way 
that the hangman’s rope was before the 
culprit. He saw it, but he could not 
then discuss the merits of his sentence. 
They were obliged to pass 24 clauses. 
Were they to consider those 24 clauses 
of the Coercion Act as law in the same 
sense that they regarded every other 
Act on the Statute Book? Distinctly 
not; for what happened with the first 
six clauses? There were no three con- 
secutive lines of those clauses that were 
not altered, not by the force of their 
numerical majority, but by the force of 
their argument. Was it possible they 
could regard the other 24 clauses—not 
a single line of which they were allowed 
to argue—as of the same moral weight 
as the first six clauses which were bind- 
ing on them as loyal citizens? It wasa 
very delicate question as to how far the 
persons who had been convicted and im- 
prisoned under the Coercion Act came 
under the last clauses of the Act, which 
hon. Members were not allowed to dis- 
cuss, or under the first six clauses, 
which they were permitted to discuss. 
But, apart from that argument, he main- 
tained that the offences under the Coer- 
cion Act were, to an enormous extent, 
strictly of a political character. It was 
impossible for him and his hon. Friends 
to treat as criminals, in the sight of the 
law, those guilty of political offences. 
Lord Spencer, and his right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division 
[of Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan), 
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distinction between 
itical offences 
of crime, and 


made a very 
persons convicted Ca et 
and persons convi 


those who sat upon the Opposi- | regard 


tion Benches could not forget the pre- 
eedent. The Opposition were accused of 
consorting with criminals, and of paying 
honour to criminals. If his hon. Frien 
the late Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. T. 
D. Sullivan) was to be considered a 
criminal, and he (the Earl of Cavan) was 
to be condemned for consorting with 
him as a criminal and for assisting to do 
honour to a criminal, all he could say 
was that he rejoiced and glorified in the 
condemnation. He was not prepared to 
regard as a criminal a man who sold a 
newspaper that had been proscribed, 
except in the light that he was a poli- 
‘tical criminal. If there was doubt as 
to the distinction which they on the 
Opposition side of the House drew 
between one set of criminals and the 
other, let him draw the attention of hon. 
Members to a very remarkable in 
arecent speech of theright hon.Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(Mr. John Morley). Speaking the other 
day in Dublin, and referring to a dis- 
graceful murder which had just taken 
place in Ireland, the right hon. Gentile- 
man said that murder had done more 
against the cause of Home Rule than all 
the actions of Lord Salisbury and the 
Chief Secretary put together. There 
were no two views with regard to crime 
as it was understood in England. Crime 
was condemned by hon. Members below 
the Gangway as distinctly as it ever had 
been by those sitting upon the Opposi- 
tion or upon the Ministerial Benches ; 
but when they came to the considera- 
tion of political offences, he feared it 
was necessary for the two sides of the 
House to part. Some comments had 
been made with reference to Gentlemen 
who were Privy Councillors upholding 
transactions which were contrary to law. 
Were there no Privy Councillors sitting on 
the Government Benches at that moment 
who were not formerly distinctly on the 
side of criminals—the criminals who re- 
fused to pay church rates some years 
? Of course, there were Members 
of the Privy Council—hon. Members of 
that House—by the score, who openly 
sympathized with those who went to 


rison rather than pay church rates. 
Did they not yuapethinn with crime— 
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with such crime as the non-payment of 
epee 
o ition at the present 
were in precisely the same position with 
to the political offences of 
which their Friends were accused. He 
did not propose to enter now into the 
vexed question of Home Rule or of 
coercion. His task had been of a more 
prosaic character. It had been to show 
that the sympathies of himself and 
Friends could never be given to those 

ilty of crime as crime was understood 
in England. It would be necessary for 
them tourge thatthe criminals with whom 
bors associated were criminals coming 
under the category of political criminals, 
and not criminals such as criminals were 
understvod to be in England. In that 
effort they would go forward steadily 
and perseveringly, long as the day 
might seem, until a brighter and more 
glorious day dawned, a day of reconcilia- 
tion for Salen a day when the govern- 
ment of Ireland should be carried on by 
warm and affectionate hearts which had 
been reconciled to each other by means 
other than the power of the bayonet—by 
the triumph of their great cause. 

Mr. J. RO DS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, that as he listened to the speech of 
the hon. Member for South Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston), he thought the hon. Gentle- 
man must be very easily satisfied with 
the government of his country. The 
hon. Gentleman repeatedly claimed to 
speak in the name of the people of 

ter. However unpleasant it might 
be for the hon. Gentleman opposite to 
be reminded of it, the fact remained 
that Ulster sent a majority of its Repre- 
sentatives to support the hon, Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
Taking that as a standpoint, they could 
discount a little the encomiums which 
the hon. Member for South aay 
heaped upon the present government o 
Teele. Saisie from teenth from 
the Throne, the Government, too, seemed 
perfectly satisfied with the result of their 
work. They spoke of the decrease of 
agrarian crime in Ireland. No doubt 
they based the statement upon the result 
of their action during the last six months 
in regard to those whom they chose to 
call criminals. If his (Mr. Rowlands’) 
memory served him, the Chief Secretary 
for Treland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) said, in 
introducing the Orimes Bill, that the 
case for the measure was not based on 
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statistics of agrarian crime in Ireland. 
And the operation of the Crimes Bill 
had not reduced agrarian crime in 
Ireland. What was it that had reduced 
agrarian crime in Ireland? Was it the 
fact that in some cases landowners had 
begun to see that they had been trying 
to extort the impossible from their 
tenants? Was it the fact that at 
Gweedore the landlords had come to 
terms with their tenants? Was it the 
fact that at Bodyke the landlord, after 
having evicted his tenants, had come to 
terms with them? Was not that the 
reason why there had been a decrease 
in agrarian crime? Then why had the 
Crimes Act been put in force in the way 
it had? Why was it so many people 
were now in prison? Because they had 
dared to speak to their fellows. The 
Government said they thought a better 
result would accrue in Ireland. Oould 
they point to a single instance in which 
one of the men they had cast into prison 
had left the gaol impressed with the 
licy he had previously condemned ? 
ithin the last month he (Mr. Row- 
lands) had conversed with many respect- 
able men in Ireland who had been 
thrown into prison; and they had assured 
him that, while they did not like the 
suffering which the imprisonment and 
the plank bed entailed, they were pre- 
to endure it again, if by so doing 

they could add to the welfare of their 
countrymen. It had only made them 
more determined than ever. It was 
well, therefore, right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite should hesitate before express- 
ing confidence that their system of 
government had been so beneficial to 
the people of Ireland. He now desired 
to doal with matters closely connected 
with his own visit to Ireland. When in 
Treland, he found himself watched at 
every turn with the same attention by 
the authorities as the deputation to which 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Cavan) had 
referred. At Loughrea he and his 
friends went to see the places of interest, 
and he should think there were a dozen 
members of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
busily engaged in watching to see that 
they did not do anything wrong. He 
thought at the time it was a great pity the 
taxpayers of England could not see to 
what they were required to contribute. 
During the debate on the Crimes Bill, 
the House was told there was no inten- 
tion of putting down meetings of political 
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opponents— that political opponents 
would have every facility of wives i 


their views. He tested the point, an 
his Friend, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, was now 
in prison because he tested it with him. 
They went over to Ireland as members 
of the Home Rule Union; they called a 
distinctly English meeting, and they 
gave to the authorities their guarantee 
that no one but Englishmen should 
Rr at the meeting. What was the 
object they had in view? To stir the 
pion of Ireland up to crime? No. 

ar be it from him to have such an 
object in view. Was it to the interest, 
even politically, of the Liberal Party 
that crime should take place in 
Ireland? They had seen what had 
taken place on the OClanricarde Estate. 
They were aware of the misery 
that Lord Clanricarde had cast over 
that part of the West of Ireland 
where he reigned. They called the 
meeting, and they were served just as 
others. Let him read to the House the 
resolution which it was his intention to 
have proposed at the meeting at Wood- 
ford, on Sunday, the 23rd of October, so 
that they might see how violent it was— 
how wild the ideas contained in it were. 
The people had been pounced upon early 
in the morning by military and police 
and turned out of their homes, and at 
the Woodford meeting he wished to 
move— 


‘* That this meeting expresses it: heartfelt 
sympathy with the tenants on the estate of 
Lord { Clanricarde in the severe sufferings they 
have undergone, and trusts that the action of 
the English people will enable them shortly to 
pcr a that justice to which they are duly 
entitled.” 


They asked the people to wait until they 
constitutionally carried England with 
them ; because when he addressed a big 
meeting at Galway the chief question 
the people asked him was—“ Can we ex- 
pect Constitutional reform from Eng- 
land ?”’ He told them he firmly believed 
the House of Commons would give it 
them. At the Galway meeting there 
was not the slightest disturbance. The 
police were conspicuous by their absence ; 
the meeting was orderly; the people 
followed him to his hotel and then dis- 
persed. The Government chose to sup- 
press the —w at Woodford by 

hysical force. ey chose to arrest 
Mr Blunt and to cast him into prison ; 
but he was persuaded that there was no 
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in England who thought Mr. 

lunt was any more criminal now 
he was before he was arrested on the 
23rd of October last. The Government 
had certainly not advanced the cause of 
good government one iota by their 
policy. On the contrary, they would 
have made the estrangement between 
the two people more bitter than it was 
previously had it not been for the action 
of the Opposition. When he went to 
Ireland he was a Home Ruler; but he 
was only a theoretical Home Ruler. 
But now he stood up in his place to ad- 
vocate Home Rule, because he had 
seen the evils of the Government of 
Treland. Had he not witnessed the 
treatment to which the Irish people 
were subjected, he could not have con- 
ceived that their present treatment was 
possible. When the trial was proceed- 
ing at Portumna, at the beginning of 
last month, such was the conduct of the 
police towards the people outside the 
Court House, that an English solicitor 
felt bound to make a protest from 
the middle of the Court. The result 
was that better treatment was served 
out to the people. He did hope the 
Government would perceive that if they 
wanted to win the respect of the Irish 
people, if they wanted to make the diffi- 
culties between the two countries less, 
they must stay their wild career of 
punishment in Ireland. They might 
inflict punishment upon many men ; But 
they would not break the spirit of the 
people, because the —< had suffered 
too much in the past. hat England 
had to do was to meet the Irish people 
in a spirit of conciliation. He was told 
that many things had been done to stir 
v passions amongst the Irish people. 

either Mr. Blunt, nor himself, nor any 
of the English Gentlemen who were in 
Ireland about the time of the Woodford 
meeting, made any strong speeches to 
stir up passions amongst the people. If 
he wanted to find an incitement to re- 
bellion, he would turn to the s es 
of a right hon. Gentleman opposite. It 
was a right hon. Gentleman opposite 
who went to Ulster and said—“ Ulster 
will fight, and Ulster will be right.” 
He had not yet heard that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Colleagues, who were 
now so strong in the condemnation of 
the language of others, had condemned 


the langu of their right hon. 
Colleague. “Te (Mr. Rowlands) and his 
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Friends were not ible for any 
than | such language during their stay in Ire- 


land. It was not necessary to say more 
upon the point. He was quite satisfied 
to let the two peoples meet as they were 
meeting. He was only too delighted to 
find Irish people coming amongst us, 
and that more Englishmen were spend- 
ing their holidays in Ireland, because 


the result must be good. The present 
system of government in Ireland was a 
failure and a fraud, and before many 


years were over those who now supported. 
it would have to admit it was eas of the 
most ghastly failures ever inflicted upon 


a or, 
oak eye arte (ase ~~ 8.), 
8 ing of the Queen’s Speech from an 
Irish pomnt of view, said, ‘‘ Blessed is he 
that expected naught, for he shall not be 
disappointed.”” No one reading that 
Speech would guess from the contents 
that in Ireland all law was practically 
suspended; that any man might for 
litical reasons be sent to gaol after the 
ormality of a mock trial ; and that every 
political meeting held there by the 
— was liable to a charge of police, 
with soldiers in the background to assist 
the Pn nD _— a ee 
the would guess that the popula- 
tion of Ireland was being decimated. 
Such things as these did not seem to 
ive thesmallest anxiety to Her Majesty’s 
vernment. They were told by the 
Government that the Crimes Act, as far 
as it had been tested by a short expe- 
rience, worked satisfactorily. Now, it 
had been the object of successive British 
Governments to make war upon the 
public opinions of the Irish people and 
against the sentiments of Irish nation- 
ality; but that war had always been 
waged in vain. And what success, he 
asked, had been achieved in that respect 
by the last Coercion Act? Oriminals 
were first being made by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of punishing them 
afterwards, and even Englishmen who 
went over to Ireland on a mission of 
peace and a work of charity were sent 
to prison for holding or attending public 
meetings. But though the Government 
had thrown into 1 some 10 or 12 
Members of that House and a large 
number of other persons—about 300 
individuals—they had failed to suppress 
oy opinion inIreland. In fact, they 
only caused the Irish people to re- 
gard the men thus incarcerated as heroes 
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and martyrs, and had made the victims 
themselves only more resolute than ever 
in their Nationalist principles. Whether 
or not this was satisfactory to the Go- 
vernment he did not know, but certainly 
to his side of the House it was eminently 
satisfactory ; and if it were not for the 
suffering that the menimprisoned under- 
weut he would gladly advise the Govern- 
ment to go on with these Pyrrhiec vic- 
tories of theirs. Not one accused man 
among them, when told that he would 
be discharged if he would promise not 
to attend a meeting again, had accepted 
that offer, or had promised not to repeat 
his so-called offence. It was said that 
under the Coercion Act agrarian crime 
had diminished ; but he held that if the 
Irish police, instead of hunting men like 
the hon. Member for East Finsbury and 
other English sympathizers of oppressed 
Trish tenants, had eve their attention 
to the detection of real criminals, pro- 
bably the murdered man Fitzmaurice 
would have been still living. Then it 
was next alleged in Her Majesty’s 
Speech that ‘‘ the power of coercive con- 
spiracies had sensibly abated.” If, in 
that statement, the Plan of Campaign 
was referred to, he maintained that all 
the rigours of the Coercion Act had not 
enabled one single rack-renting land- 
lord to get his rent without granting a 
reasonable reduction. What other kinds 
of conspiracies had been abated? No 
doubt hon. Gentlemen who looked at 
the case from the standpoint of the hon. 
Member for South Belfast (Mr. Johnston) 
considered the National Leaguea coercive 
conspiracy. Hon. Gentlemen who them- 
selves were liable to the direst imputa- 
tion both as to their loyalty and as to 
their former desire to obey the law— 
hon. Gentlemen who talked about lining 
the ditches of Ulster for the purpose of 
shooting downz Her Majesty’s troops, 
and of kicking Her Majesty’s Crown 
into the Boyne—did not think it at all 
unworthy to stand up and talk about 


the National League as a conbination | 


to disintegrate the Empire and to incite 
to agrarian crime. As a member of that 
League, he (Mr. Commins) flung the 
imputation back in the hon. Gentlemen’s 
faces. The members of the National 
League incited no one to crime, and, so 
far from desiring the disintegration of 
the Empire, they endeavoured to secure 
a union of the sentiments and feelings 
of the people. He would like to know 


ir. Commins 
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whether, if that was one of the coercive 
iracies alluded to, the National 
League had = abated in its 
power? Why, the National League, 
as everyone knew, was stronger to-day 
than ever it was. The National League 
got accessions day by day, for there was 
not a person imprisoned, there was not 
an act of high-handed violence done in 
the name of law, that did not bring 
accessions to the ranks of the e. 
The other day, after the arrest of Mr. 
Blunt, a meeting of the League in 
Dublin was crowded by the Professors 
of Trinity College and by Protestants, 
men who loved their country more than 
their Party. Had the power of the 
League abated? So far from abating, 
it got stronger every day. They were 
told that measures tending to the deve- 
lopment of the resources of Ireland 
wotld be laid before them. He would 
welcome any measure tending to develop 
the resources of Ireland and to increase 
the prosperity of the soil in any way ; 
but he certainly would not weleome any 
measure that was merely intended as a 
bribe. In short, Her Majesty’s Speech 
gave them very little encouragement. 
The Government, or those who were the 
spokesmen of the Government, not long 
ago told them that for the future a dif- 
ferent policy would be used towards Ire- 
land; that there would be similarity, 
equality, and simultaneity in all matters 
of legislation. He saw no trace of any- 
ee the kind in the programme now 
laid before Parliament. They in Ire- 
land relied upon the fact that the barrier 
which separated the people of the two 
countries was being broken down. They 
who represented the people of Ireland 
could promise here, as they promised. 
outside the House, that the feelings of 
will towards Ireland entertained 
y Englishmen would be thoroughly 
reciprocated ; that not an act of good- 
will would pass unrecognized ; and that 
they would persevere to spread harmony 
between the two peoples until that har- 
mony realized itself in a state of law 
which allowed Irishmen to manage their 
own affairs, 
wth re eager (Sam) ai. he 
e advan of hearing the very 
excellent s hvhich was made by his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Wharton) 
who moved the Address, and he must say 
there a to be fitness in the 
choice yed by the Government in 
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to the very delicate and difficult 
task. His hon. and learned Friend re- 
ferred to the promised reforms, and 
when he spoke of the Railway Rates 
Bill he was understood to say he had 
the advantage of being a railway di- 
rector. And when it became necessary 
for him to direct his attention to the 
promised legislation with regard to local 
government, he informed the House 
that he had the pleasure of being a 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions. He also, 
in the course of his admirable speech, 
alluded to the question of tithes, which, 
he (Mr. Lockwood) gathered, was in 
some sense to be dealt with by Her 
Majesty’s Government. Had the hon. 
onl learned Gentleman vouchsafed to 
inform the House of his opinions upon 
the question no doubt he would have 
gone further, and have informed the 
House that he was a_ lay rector. 
It struck him (Mr. Lockwood) as being 
an extremely happy combination, with 
a view to these promised reforms, that 
with regard to railway reform they 
would have the advan of the expe- 
rience and interest of railway directors ; 
that local government was to be looked 
at through the spectacles of a Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions; and that tithes were 
to be dealt with in consonance with the 
— feelings of lay rectors. His 

on. and learned Friend informed the 
House that a pathetic moment was 
about to arrive when he would pe, be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie), and would declare to him 
that he was prepared to die in the cause. 
He hoped that he might be so, and he 


-hoped also that the Members of the 


Government and others connected with 
the Government were prepared to sacri- 
fice their official lives—because he 
trusted their social lives might long be 
preserved—he hoped many of them 
were prepared to sacrifice their official 
lives in acting contrary to all the tradi- 
tions of the Party to which they be- 
longed, and in really conscientiously 
carrying out the programme they had 
placed before the House in Her Ma- 
josty s Gracious —— Of course, hon. 

embers would very much better 
able to judge of the worth of these pro- 
mises when it became their pleasurable 
duty to deal with those reforms; but he 
was bound to say for his own part—and 
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he believed that when he said this he 
an opinion which was shared 

by many of those who sat upon the 
Opposition side of the House—he had 
very little faith and extremely little 
hope the reforms promised to them were 
ee eee out in that spirit 
which alone would make them ble 
to the people. The right hon. tle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) called upon the House 
to withhold its approval or disapproval 
on these social questions until some 
intelligible information was put before 
it, and he also expressed the hope that 
from all quarters of the House there 
would come to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the amplest opportunity for 
putting before the House their mea- 
sures. He (Mr. Lockwood) assured 
hon. Members who sat upon the 
Opposition side of the House that they 
would be doing but slight good to their 
own constituencies, and to those whom 
they represented, if they, to the slightest 
extent, lent themselves to anything 
which might even bear a colour of 
Obstruction. He hoped that every 
opportunity would be given to the Go- 
vernment to place their measures before 
the House, and to show to the House 
and the country whether they were 
really in earnest in the promised mea- 
sures of reform. With respect to the 
Local Government Bill, they had no 
information save that which was vouch- 
safed to them by his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Wharton). But he made 
what appeared to be a somewhat impor- 
tant statement with regard to that Bill. 
No doubt, it was an inspired statement. 
Laughter.} The right hon. Gentleman 
e President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) laughed. The 
Mover of the Address told them there 
was to be some such method of repre- 
sentation as this—the Guardians of the 
Poor were to be elected in the ordinary 
wide and they were ey as delegates, 
to elect men to represent the e on 
the Local Government Board. the 
President of the Local Government 
Board did not adhere to that statement, 
he (Mr. Lockwood) did not know why 
the right hon. Gentleman did not ex- 
van denee when it was made by the 


m. and learned Member for Ri 
Let them take a charitable view of the 
situation, and suppose the right hon. 
Gentleman had not made up his mind 
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on the point, and then it would be 
advantageous to ens the right hon. 
Gentleman some advice. The advice he 
= Lockwood) would give the right 
. Gentleman was that no representa- 
tion would satisfy the people of this 
country that was not a direct representa- 
tion, and that the people of this country 
would not be content to elect Guardians 
to administer the Poor Law, and to dele- 
te to them oy which they were per- 
ectly capable of exercising and dis- 
charging themselves. That was, no 
doubt, a matter which would receive 
the very earliest attention of his right 
hon. Friend. He did not intend to 
trespass upon the time of the House by 
making any lengthened observations 
upon that part of Her Majesty’s Speech 
which dealt with the affairs of Ireland. 
He gathered from the Speech, however, 
that the result of the coercive legislation 
of last Session— 

“So far as it has been tested by short ex- 

perience, has been satisfactory.” 
Did the Government mean to allege for 
a single moment that that legislation 
had been satisfactory? Did they mean 
to suggest that it oe Na satisfactory to 
the majority of the people of Ireland ? 
They said— 

“‘ Agrarian crime has diminished, and the 
power; of coercive conspiracies has sensibly 
abated.” 

Let him deal with the first allegation— 
namely, that the coercive legislation had 
been tested by short experience, and 
had been satisfactory. How had the 
legislation been tested? Why, in this 
way. Up to the time of the passing of 
the present coercive measure, there were 
large numbers of traders in Ireland 
who, on account of their being in 
accord with the great national feel- 
ing, were Boycotted by the landowners. 
But what had occurred since the passin 

of the Coercion Act? Why, he had h 

cases brought to his notice in which, 
since the measure became law, persons 
in the landowning interest, who never 
dealt with the tradesmen whom they 
then never visited, at once became 
visitors to the shops which up to that 
time they had shunned—sought to be 
served in the shops which up to that 
time they had —s avoided—and 
then, because they were retaliated upon 





by the traders who up to that time 
had been Boycotted by themselves, they 
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caused the authorities to lay hands on 
those traders. This was done under the 
Act of which right hon. and hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were so proud. People 
were clapped into gaol for refusing to 
supply who, up to the time of 
that re » had refused to deal with 
them. Whilst hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen were congratulating them- 
selves on the condition of Ireland, there 
was one matter in connection with that 
subject on which he did not say they 

ight congratulate themselves, but on 
which he thought the House and the 
coun’ mee congratulate themselves. 
He believed that at this moment there 
existed throughout the length and 
breadth of pa a — kind] = 
ing amongst the population o: t 
country towards as pen le of Great 
Britain—he meant a more ki feeling 
on the part of the working donc of 
Ireland towards the working classes of 
this country—than had existed for cen- 
turies. On that feeling, in the Speech 
which had been presented to the House 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had not congratulated themselves, and 
there they had shown:a truly becoming 
modesty, because they had neither part 
nor lot in the congratulation which must 
follow on that state of things. There 
was a more kindly feeling existing in 
Ireland now towards the people of this 
country than had existed for many years 
past ; but that had not been brought 
about by any act of those now repre- 
senting Her Majesty’s Government. 
He believed it had been brought about 
by the promised legislation of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), and 
he found that Ireland now appreciated 
that throughout the length and breadth 
of this country there was a strong feel- 
ing in favour of that legislation, a feel- 
ing which, he ventured to think, would 
find vent emer ah this — had 
an opportunity of aring its feelings 
at *y General Election. “That was & 
matter for congratulation, no doubt. It 
was a matter for congratulation which 
had in no sense been brought about .by 
Her Majesty’s Government, but it was 
a state of things which they, sitting on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, 

ight te themselves upon ; 
and he hoped the day was not far dis- 
tant when they would be able to carry 
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out the promises which they had given 
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to the country in the matter. 

Me. FO FULTON (West 
Ham, N.) said, he thought that the 
hon, and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Lockwood) was premature in adopti 


the rather i ive sketch presen 
to the House the hon. and learned 
Mover of the Address of the future 


Local Government Bill, about which the 
hon. and learned Member could not 
ibly know anything. The hon. and 
aoe Member (Mr. Lockwood) had 
twitted the Mover of the Address with 
being a lay rector, which proved that 
he was entirely + pew of the agita- 
tion going on in the country against the 
tithes. e hon. and learned Member 
did not appear to be aware of the fact 
that the agitation was directed against 
ecclesiastical tithes, and not against lay 
tithes: Wherever the tithe was vee 
to a layman, it was paid with great 
readiness, Though the agitation was 
undertaken in the interests of agricul- 
ture, it would be interesting if anyone 
representing the Principality of Wales 
would show them how lay tithes weighed 
less on the agricult interest than 
ecclesiastical tithes. In no way could 
the suggestion be made good, therefore 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, when 
he spoke of “ lay rectors,” was extremely 
unfortunate in his reference, He (Mr. 
Fulton) did not know if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was connected with 
lay tithes; but certainly the agita- 
tion was exclusively directed against 
tithes ecclesiastical. Then the hon. and 
learned Gentleman declared that he had 
a special knowledge and acquaintance 
of the views of the working classes of 
this country on the question of the affairs 
of Ireland, and he would have them 
believe that the working classes were 
amazingly in favour of the views which 
he held, in conjunction with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, in regard to Ireland. How- 
ever that might be, he (Mr. Fulton 
was glad to think that the hon. an 


learned Gentleman agreed with the right | passed 


hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian in deprecating Obstruction. 
They were all glad to hear that in the 
course of this Session they were not to 
be favoured with those long and discur- 
sive addresses that they listened to 
in the course of tiresome and tedious 
Sittings last Session. They were glad 
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to think that they had had an authori- 
tative declaration on the point from so 
high an authorit; ight hon, 
snap antes mga th Gey) 4 
thian, su so high an 

rity on the views of the working classes 
as the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 


Lockwood). No doubt, since they had 
last met his hon. and learned Friend 
had been amongst his constituents, and 


no doubt the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had heard from the working men 
for whom he spoke that they did not 
sperere of Obstruction. Well, he (Mr. 

ton) had also been visiting his con- 
stituents during the last few months, 
and they were almost exclusively com- 
posed of the working classes—at any 
rate, there were 8,000 or 9,000 working 
mee in baght ppscmgicn Laide gs 
these were very m te) to 
Obstruction, and it Y as difficult to make 
them understand the tactics which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite pursued so much last 
Session. They were glad to think that at 
any rate from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for York there 
would be no obstruction. {Mr. Locx- 
woop: There never was.] They were 
also glad to think that there would be 
no long and discursive speeches during 
the Session, and that any assistance 
which could be legitimately given by the 
Opposition to the occupants of the Tront 

nisterial penne 8: assist them in 
making progress wi e measures set 
forth fa the Queen’s Speech would be 
tendered. With to that part of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s speech 
referring to Ireland, he (Mr. Fulton) did 
not desire to detract in the slightest de- 
gree from the high eulogium d 
upon the Chief Secretary by the Mover 
of the Address, as to the way in which 
he had administered the law in Ireland. 
He thought, however, it was sometimes 
forgotten in the House and the country 
that they owed a deep debt of gratitude 
to the Chief Secretary, not ais tea the 
firmness and courage with which he had 
administered the Crimes Act since it had 
into law, but for the singular 
acuteness and readiness with which he 
had at once seen and defeated the object 
of that very invidious <a on the part 
of hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
to destroy the effect of the Bill that was 
brought before Parliament. A few gene- 


ral questions had been asked last Session 
as to whether it was proposed to give a 
(First Night.) 
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right of appeal, and the right hon. Gen- 


tleman, who did not ha to be a/ get 


lawyer, did not understand the object of 
the questions. These questions were re- 
peated very frequently, and those who 
put them at length obtained some pro- 
mise with regard to having an appeal 
in every case. He (Mr. Fralton) was 
not particularly fond of hon. Members 
from Ireland; but, at the same time, 
he had always entertained great re- 
spect for the legal acumen of the Repre- 
sentatives of that Island, and he must 
say that the way they had endeavoured 
to obtain an appeal on the facts in 
in every case did them credit, though 
he was glad they were defeated. He 
did not think the House appreciated 
the extraordinary position they would 
have been in had the Irish Members 
obtained the object they had in view. If 
the Irish Members had obtained their 
object, they would have had an appeal 
on the facts in all cases, and the result 
would have been that after the first day 
of October no single person could have 
been punished until the first week in 
January of this year. The effect of that 
would have been that the Act would 
have been a dead letter until January, 
the Quarter Sessions then would have 
been crowded with appeals, and an ab- 
solute block of the administration 


of justice would have resulted. Hon. 
Members from Ireland did not desire an 
appeal on questions of law, but on ques- 
tions of fact, for the purpose simply of 
destroying the usefulness of the Crimes 


Act altogether; and the House owed a 
deep debt of gratitude to the right hon. 
Gentleman for having appreciated the 
motives of hon. Members from Ireland, 
and for having deprived them of the 
privilege of so destroying the useful- 
ness of the measure. They had heard 
a great deal during the Recess about the 
tyrannical conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government and the monstrous way in 
which they had administered the Act. 
One of the facts to which attention was 
particularly drawn was the ou us 
conduct of Captain Stokes in retainin 

the hon. Member for North-East Cor 

(Mr. W. O’Brien) in custody after his 
ore was dismissed and his conviction 
affirmed by the Judge of the County 
Court. People could get up amongst 
ignorant audiences who did not under- 
stand the |} bearings of such matters 
as this and claim their sympathies; but 

Mr. Forrest Fulton ° 
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he should like to know if anyone would 
up in that House and affirm that 
the conduct of Captain Stokes was not 
~ accordance with + hd The terms of 
the recognizance of persons @ in 
from a Court of Summary Tarn ediotics 
were that they should prosecute their 
appeals at the next ensuing Oourt of 
Quarter Sessions; and, secondly, that 
they should abide by the decision of the 
Oourt. No lawyer would get up and 
say that there was any difference in its 
legal effect between the judgment of a 
Court of Quarter Sessions affirming a 
conviction and a verdict of guilty upon 
an indictment by a jury. Itcould not be 
contended that merely because a war- 
rant of commitment had not been drawn 
up, @ criminal was entitled to open the 
door of his prison and walk away until 
such time as his warrant had been made 
out. What was a warrant of commit- 
ment for? It was made out for the 
protection of the gaoler only ; it was his 
defence in the event of an action for 
false imprisonment ; and it was idle and 
ridiculous to contend that Captain Stokes 
was not acting strictly in accordance 
with the law in ordering the detention 
of the hon. Member for North-East 
Cork. Nor was there anything what- 
ever illegal in the arrest of hon. Mem- 
bers in this country for summary 
offences committed in Ireland. Since 
1848 arrests could be legally made in 
either England, Ireland, or Scotland by 
backed warrants for summery offences 
committed in either of the three coun- 
tries. It was idle to say that the offences 
for which men had suffered in Ireland 
were political offences. In no country 
in Europe would it be considered a 
political offence for a man to incite 
persons to take part in an unlawful 
assembly. It was a plain breach of the 
ordinary law. From information which 
he had received from Ireland, he desired 
to express his as satisfaction with 
that portion of the Speech which re- 
fe to the improved condition of 
Ireland. 

Mr. TUITE ( Westmeath, N.) said, he 
thought that if the Government could 
not produce upon the Front Ministerial 
Bench a better defence for their policy 
in Ireland than had been given so far, 
the country would not entertain a very 
high opinion of that policy. They had 
been told that the Nation © was, 
at the present moment, strugg for 
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an existence. Why, the fact was that 
the National was never so strong 
in the country before as it was at pre- 
sent. The Government had endeavoured 
to su certain branches of the Na- 
tio e, but they had only suc- 
ceeded in suppressing them in name. 
Those branches had in many cases 
doubled their numbers since the Pro- 
clamations were issued suppressing 
them; and it was, therefore, the height 
of folly on the part of the Chief Secre- 
tary for him to think that the policy of 
torturing the political opponents of the 
Tory Party in Ireland was a success. It 
was nothing of the kind. The Govern- 
ment had for the last six months pur- 
sued that policy of torturing political 
opponents with a vengeance certainly 
equal to the treatment of Poland by 
Russia. The administration of the 
Orimes Act was entrusted to persons 
who were unfit for the task. If the 
Government stated to the House that 
the gentlemen who were administering 
the measure possessed the legal qualifi- 
cations necessary to enable them to do it 
effectually and with justice, they would 
be stating a thing which, at any rate, 
the majority of the people of this coun- 
try would disagree with entirely. Who 
had they been using the Crimes Act 
against in Ireland Had it been 
against the Moonlighter and the 
criminal? Not at all; it had been used 
against the men who had been endea- 
vouring to keep the peace in the coun- 
try—in fact, if there were disturbers of 
the public order they were to be found 
in this country and on the Front Govern- 
ment Bench. Now, in Ireland, they 
had had experience of Coercion Acts, 
but never such an experience as that of 
the past few months. What had they 
done in the case of Father M‘Fadden, 
of Gweedore? That gentleman was one 
who was known to have saved the people 
from starvation in his district in Done- 
gal. They had arrested him, and had 
refused, in the first instance, to admit 
him to bail; and, he believed, it had 
originally been the intention of some of 
the Executive to cause bloodshed in the 
streets of Belfast by marching this 
gentleman through that town, on foot, 
in the custody of the police. That was 
the original intention, and if it had been 
carried out there could be no doubt that 
the streets of Belfast would have reeked 
with blood that day. No doubt many of 
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the administrators of the law in Ireland 
desired a collision between the armed 
forces of the Orown and the people; 
but they would not succeed in bringing 
that collision about. The Irish 
knew that the happy time was not far 
distant when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian would 
be back in power; and it was the 
knowledge of that fact which had 
been sufficient to keep them quiet. 
They were living in hope. They were 
no longer despairing of just legislation 
for the honest-minded people of this 
country, and they only waited the time 
when they would be able to send a 
majority to the House to carry out that 
just legislation. As to the adminis- 
tration of the Orimes Act, he should like 
to know how many secret inquiries had 
been held under the provisions of the 
measure? The House had been told that 
the Act was to meet Moonlighting and 
all kinds of crime in Ireland; but was 
the country ever so peaceful as it was at 
the time the Act was passed? The 
Government a no doubt, that when 
they met Parliament again Ireland 
would be deluged with crime—that they 
might have been able to goad them into 
crime—but they had not succeeded, and 
who had the country to thank for that ? 
Why, hon. and right hon. Gentlemen on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
who gone over to Ireland to inspire 
the people with hope. A reception was 
— the other day in Ireland to the 
arquess of Ripon and the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley), 
and what had it proved but the fitness 
of the Irish people to govern themselves? 
Never in the history of demonstrations 
was there anything more orderly and 
respectable. Com it with the 
Unionist meeting in Dublin. What 
happened there? Why, the greatest 
amount of rowdyism, as shown by the 
expenses the Committee had to pay for 
the breakages in the hall. That was, 
no doubt, a very trifling thing; but it 
made the meeting contrast strangely 
with the demonstration in honour of the 
Gentlemen he had named, in connection 
with which not one penny had to be paid 
for breakages. The real criminals con- 
nected with that condition of affairs in 
and were the Unionists. They were 
ple who did not want to see peace 
e country. They knew very well 


Trel 
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that so long as Ireland was disturbed, 
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so long would they remain in power. 
He would remind the House of a remark- 
able circumstance which occurred in one 
of the Crimes Act Courts in Ireland, 
where a Resident Magistrate was re- 
fusing to adjourn a case, he believed. 
The counsel for the prisoner stated that 
if the Orown were represented there, 
they could succeed in having an adjourn- 
ment; whereupon Colonel Oarew, the 
Resident Magistrate, candidly stated 
that he represented the Orown. That 
seemed to him to be a remarkable ad- 
mission, because it showed that in 
all these cases the Resident Magis- 
trates represented the Government and 
not the majesty of the law. The 

resent policy of torture in Ireland 
had not subdued, but had only succeeded 
in making the people more determined 
to obtain their right. Look at the action 
of the Government in re to the re- 
lease of Mr. O’Brien. y had they 


released that Gentleman three days be- 
fore his time was up, but for the reason 
that they did not wish to see a demon- 
stration made in his honour? That in- 
tention on the part of the Government 
was defeated, and Mr. O’Brien met with 
the reception he merited. Then there 


was the stealing of Mr. O’Brien’s clothes 
—was that worthy of a “‘ strong” Go- 
vernment; was that the act of a 
‘strong’ Government; was that the 
act of a Government that expected to 
rule Ireland according to the wishes of 
the British people? He would also 
oint out that after the hon. Member for 
uth Galway’s (Mr. Sheshy’s) term as 
an ordinary prisoner expired, he was not 
treated at once as a first-class misde- 
meanant. That method of persecuting 
itical opponents was a disgrace to a 
reecountry. The recent decision in the 
Court of Exchequer was a fine slap at 
the Coercion Party, and as they went 
along one blow would succeed another 
until eventually the Government would 
fall, as much stronger Governments had 
done. The Government did not repre- 
sent the British people. They 
ceased to represent the majority of the 
British people, and he believed that if 
an Election took place at present they 
would find themselves in a miserable 
minority. Their career was marked by 
blunders throughout — blunders were 
sui ing each other in such rapid 
succession that ere long they were bound 
to lead to the destruction of the Ad- 
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ministration. The Irish and 
their resentatives efeated 
stronger Irish Governments than the 

resent. They had defeated that of 

r. Forster, for instance, and as surely 
as they had defeated that, so would they 
defeat the present Government. The 
policy of coercion was doomed to failure. 

he people of Great Britain were be- 
coming so educated against it, that no 
doubt they would soon hurl Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Advisers from power and 

ring back the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian. It was 
time there should be some clear state- 
ment from the Government Benches 
with to their policy. Up to now 
only the lamest defence of their action 
had been given; and he hoped that 
before the House adjourned to-night, 
without waiting for a specific Amend- 
ment, they would candidly say all they 
had to say for a policy which had done 
more to discredit the administration of the 
law in Ireland than anything which had 
occurred in that country in recent years. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) said, 
that the Land Bill of the Government 
had proved far from satisfactory, owing 
chiefly, possibly entirely, to the fact that 
the Government refused to take advice 
from the Representatives of the Irish 
people, but insisted on following a policy 
which, they were told, could by no means 
satisfy the legitimate demands of the 
Irish tenants. He himself asked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Olief Seocre- 
tary, instead of making the reductions of 
rent depend upon comparison of prices 
. np oun with 1887, to noe 

em depend upon a comparison of the 
prices of 1886, and he did so for two 
reasons. He pointed out that it would 
be impossible for the decisions of the 
Land Commissioners to be made known 
until the close of the year 1887, and that 
would cause a great deal of uncertainty 
among the Irish tenants. He was told 
by the then Solicitor General that the 
Land Commissioners were already pre- 
paring the scheduled prices, and that 
there was no necessity to wait till the 
close of the year 1887, because a suffi- 
cient number of months had elapsed for 
them to arrive at the prices for the year 
1887. What was the result? The 
Land Oommissioners, when they exa- 
mined the Act of Parliament which they 
had to administer, decided that they 
were bound by the provisions of that 
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slated, wait till the year 1887 be com- 
consequently it was close on 
Phristmas before their decisions became 
known. He must also call attention to 
the fact that the three Chief Commis- 
sioners did not agree on their recent 
schedule of reduction. Judge O’Hagan 
did not agree with his tor sc re 
eause he believed that under the Act the 
Commissioners had a certain amount of 
discretion ; but the other two Oommis- 
sioners held otherwise, and contended 
that the reductions in rent were to be 
identical with the fall in prices. He 
found in a large number of cases that 
the result of that hard-and-fast rule 
was that as regarded rents fixed in 1885 
they gave no reductions at all, which 
meant that the Commissioners con- 
sidered there had been in these districts 
no differences in the prices in 1885 and 
1887. He was bound to say he did not 
believe that. More than that, he be- 
lieved that in some of these districts the 
pricesin 1887 were higher than in 1885 ; 
and if the Commissioners had the 
courage of their opinions they were 
bound, if they did anything according 
to the hard-and-fast line, to actually 
raise the rent in certain districts; and as 
they did not do that, he believed that 
the schedule was not an honest one. He 
maintained by the Land Act of last year 
it was impossible to do justice to the 
tenants, because that Act gave the land- 
lord £90 out of the £100. Of the 
boasted success of the Coercion Act the 
result had been to intensify the national 
feeling in Ireland, and English sym- 
pathy with that country. Even though 
a Resident Magistrate might not be dis- 
missed, if failing to do the bidding of 
the Lord Lieutenant, there were other 
ways of punishing him, such as remov- 
ing him and his family to another part 
of the country at his own expense, as 
occurred in the case of Mr. Kilkelly, 
because he had the independence at a 
Crimes Court in Clare to decline, con- 
trary to the opinion of Mr. Roche, to 
sentence a man to more than a month’s 
imprisonment. With reference to the 
difference in treatment while in prison 
of his hon. Friends (Mr. T. D. Sullivan 
and Mr. T. O, Harrington) together with 
Mr. Alderman Hooper, he defied the 
Chief Secretary to give one particle of 
reason for that difference, except the one 
fact that they were tried by different 
tribunals. e Lord Mayor of Dublin 
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had been tried by a gentleman who held 
his appointment for life. r. A. J. 
Batrour dissented.] The Chief Divi- 
sional Police Magistrate of Dublin was 
in that position..[Mr. A. J. Batrovr 
again dissented.] He would be glad to 
have a definite statement on the subject 
from the right hon. Gentleman. He 
(Mr. Mahony) still believed that the 
Chief Police Magistrate held his office 
on a perfectly different tenure from that 
of the Resident Magistrates, and that 
accounted for his ordering the Lord 
Mayor to be treated with a certain 
amount of decency. If their positions 
were not different, he would like to 
know how it was that it required only 
one Police Magistrate to deal with such 
cases whereas it needed two Resident 
Magistrates? They were accused of 
misrepresentation, yet in a leaflet of the 
National Union, a Tory organization 
whose office was near the House, words 
had been inserted into a letter of the 

arish priest of Glenbeigh which made 

im state that the tenants were slaves 
of the Land League, whereas he in- 
tended to convey that they were slaves 
of the landlord. He (Mr. Mahony) 
characterized that as the most base 
and the lowest anu vilest act of mis- 
representation that he had efer come 
across. He thought it was a pretty clear 
case of the kind of misrepresentation 
which they had to meet with in going 
about England. Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite seemed inclined to congratulate 
themselves on the effect of the Coercion 
Act in Ireland. What had that effect 
been? Could the Government point to 
one single instance in which the tenants, 
when they had combined together as 
they had been forced to do by the fact 
that Parliament had sehanbdl to pass 
laws to remedy their grievances, had 
had their combination broken up by the 
Coercion Act? They could not. Many 
Members of the House were horrified 
last Session by the cruelties which were 
perpetrated at Bodyke in the name of 
fiche. Vast sums of money had been 
spent in protecting the landlords, and 
what had Sain the consequence of it all ? 
What had even the landlord gained by 
this policy? He had gained this—he 
had obtained worse terms now than he 
would have got six months ago. The 
tenants were all reinstated in their 
homes. What had the Marquess of 
Ely gained by his policy when he set 
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foot in Ireland for the first time in 
10 years? Why, he had given his 
tenants a larger reduction than they 
asked for under the Plan of Oampaign. 
What was gained by this policy in 
Gweedore, where those evictions were 
earried out last autumn? The landlord 
had given way and the men were back 
in their homes—the landlord had agreed 
to theirdemands. He (Mr. Mahony) 
knew something about this district of 
Gweedore. It had been brought again 
prominently before the public in a very 
ainful manner. In the whole of Ire- 
and he did not believe there was a man 
of nobler mind—a man who was more 
truly devoted to the interests of his 
ple than Father M‘Fadden. He 
Eved in one of the poorest districts of 
Donegal ; not one of the men he lived 
amongst could have taken advantage of 
the Land Act of 1881 had not Father 
M‘Fadden undertaken to make all the 
arrangements for the applications and 
served all the notices himself. What was 
thereward he had got for trying to induce 
these people to look to the law for their 
rotection? He had been sentenced to 
e imprisoned in one of the gaols of the 
country asacommoncriminal. He (Mr. 
Mahony) did not know whether the 
letter which had been written to The 
Pali Mall Gazette, signed by Mr. Harper 
Nixon, had anything to do with that. 
He knew Mr. Harper Nixon’s property, 
and what was it?—a few patches of 
bog scattered amongst the rocks of the 
seashore. These patches of bog had 
been reclaimed by the unfortunate ten- 
antry. The tenantry asked for a reduction 
of rent owing to the terrible fall in prices 
and their utter inability to pay. He 
had refused to accede to their demand, 
and they had told him that unless he 
gave them a reduction they would not 
ay him, and then he had written that 
letter tothe papers. He (Mr. Mahony) 
could not give correctly the words of the 
letter, but the effect of it was that Mr. 
Harper Nixon declared his determina- 
tion to clear the district of its inbabi- 
tants. He declared that he would not 
accept 99 per cent and costs. It was 
not because he wanted money. He 
said he had ample means, and intended 
to lay by a certain sum of money each 
ear in order to get the land back—the 
and that he had let in a state of barren- 
ness, and that the tenantry had made 
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their own industry and labour. This 
gentleman was going to turn these 
wretched people adrift on the world, 
not apa m ae meow but be- 
cause he wanted to gratify his vengeance. 
Was it to enable him to gratify his 
vengeance that the Government were 
sending up troops to Gweedore? Were 
they desirous of supporting an infamous 
deed like that ? that was the work 
the British Government were going to 
send British troops to do, he thought 
the country would searcely mance their 
action. The Government might be satis- 
fied with the result of their Coercion 
Act in Ireland. The Irish people were 
abundantly satisfied with it. They were 
more than satisfied, because, although 
there was a dark side of the picture, 
there was also a very bright one. They 
had the bright side the other day. A 
Member of the House of Lords and the 
late Chief Seoretary for Ireland were 
received with enthusiasm by the Irish 
eo “ These Gentlemen came to Ire- 
and bringing a message of peace and 
good-will t Che Trish Soontin and the 
rish people showed how thoroughly 
and heartily and truly they reciprocated 
those feelings. Yes; no matter how 
vigorously, no matter with what 
ay teat ” the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland might carry out his policy, he 
could not stop the current of the noble 
and glorious work that was going on at 
the present time. It was beyond his 
power. They might as well try to stop 
the waves of the ocean. The people 
had been brought face tu face; they 
had met one other, and the Nationalist 
and Liberal Parties were doing what 
the Government never could do, even if 
they continued their present policy for 
10,000 years. They were forming a 
real union between the English and the 
Irish people: Suppose the present 
Government did remain in power for a 
few short years, and carry out their 
licy to the uttermost, and crush Ire- 
and under the iron heel of coercion, 
what then? Could their policy extend 
a yard beyond the shores of Ireland? 
No; it was limited by a hard-and-fast 
line, which the Government could never 
o beyond. But the policy of the 
iberal Party, appealing to the hearts 
of the Irish people, appealing to them 
with =. human sympathy, was a 
thing which was bounded by no ocean 
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and bounded by no shores. It could 
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speed its way even across the wide 
Atlantic, and reach the Greater Ireland 
on the Continent of America—it would 
not only give them a peaceful Ireland to 
look towards, but a friendly Greater Ire- 
land on the vast Continent of America. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Hr. 
Mundella,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 10th February, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Sztecr Commirrezr — Office of 
the Clerk of the Parliaments, and Office of 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, 
appointed and nominated. 

Pustic Brits — First Reading — Cathedral 
Churches * (2); Truro Cathedral Fabric and 
Services * (3); Law of Distress Amendment * 
(4); County Courts Consolidation* (5); 
Copyhold Acts Amendment* (6); Trust 
Companies ® (7). 


HER MAJESTY’S MOST ‘GRACIOUS 
SPEECH —THE DEBATE ON THE 
ADDRESS. 

PERSONAL STATEMENT. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
have no desire to re-open the debate of 
last night; but I wish to clear up one 
or two matters of personal importance to 
myself. Nothing can be worse to a 
public man than to be accused of in- 
dulging in inaccurate statements without 
foundation. The noble Marquess yes- 
terday said that my quotation of his 
remarks did not bear even the most 
fantastic resemblance—— 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
BuRY): What I said was—‘‘did not 
bear any but the most fantastic resem- 
blance.”’ 

Eart GRANVILLE: Well, that is a 
serious charge of which I wish to clear 
myself; and while I do so I wish in the 
most complete manner to accept any de- 
claration of the noble Marquess as to 
anything he has said, for I know that 
even the ablest reporters are not in- 
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he is more likely to be well-informed as 
to what Prince Bismarck has said, and 
also he may be better acquainted with 
what his Colleague the Chief 

for — has — than I am; but I 
can only say that I quoted yesterday 
from reports ublished, and I believe 
it has generally been the praciice of 
those who are not in Office to do so 
when allusion is made to any speech 
delivered by Ministers. With regard to 
Prince Bismarck, the noble Marquess 
was good enough to say that he was able 
to defend himself. I am perfectly aware 
of that fact, except on one condition only, 
and that is that someone must attack 
him. Now, I never attacked Prince 
Bismarck, nor had I the slightest in- 
tention of doing so; my observations 
were limited to the noble Marquess him- 
self. I will read what I said— 

“ Our negotiators were so modest that they 
abdicated the care of the negotiations, and 
placed themselves unreservedly into the hands 
of the ablest and most powerful diplomatist of 
Europe. The choice was excellent; but, un- 
fortunately, he announced himself the Pleni- 
potentiary of Russia, and in that capacity ad- 
vocated and obtained for her every object she 
desired.” 

. am bound to say I have no authority 

ut what appears in the message of 
The Times Correspondent from Berlin, 
the general accuracy of which is con- 
firmed in the next day’s message. The 
Correspondent, in his own words, states 
that the Chancellor said he almost tried 
to act as if he had been the fourth 
Plenipotentiary of Russia ; and he then 
quotes— 


‘‘Nay, I can almost say the third, for I 
could not look upon Prince Gortchakoff as an 
advocate of the Russian policy as it was then 
pe tgs by its real champion, Count Schou- 
valoff. During the whole Con there came 
to my knowledge no Russian wish which I did 
not advocate and even carry through, in con- 
sequence of the trust reposed in me by Lord 
Beaconsfield.”’ 

I think that with this information re- 
specting a remarkable speech, the re- 
port of which is uncontradicted, I was 
perfectly entitled to make the observa- 
tions I made without being charged 
with having given a version which only 
bore a fantastic resemblance to what 
was said. I now come to the Ohief 
Secretary for Ireland. What I said 
was— 

“The Chief Secretary with t candour 
had acknowledged that there been an 





fallible. I am also bound to say that 


alliance between the Conservatives and the 
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Parnellites.. He defended it on the ground 
that it was casual, and had only lasted a short 
time.”’ 

I will now quote in full from the report 
in The Times a passage from the speech 
which Mr. Balfour made at Manchester 
on December 15. He said— 

“ The truth is that there is a vital and essen- 

tial difference between the temporary and casual 
alliance, the temporary and imperfect co-ope~ 
ration, which occurred in 1885 between the 
Tory and the Irish Parties and the complete 
fusion and identification of interests which has 
now occurred between the Radicals and the 
same Irish Party.’ 
There may be room for argument one 
way or the other as to the meaning of 
that passage; but it certainly justifies 
my saying that Mr. Balfour at that time 
had acknowledged that there had been 
an alliance, although he qualified it by 
saying that it had been only temporary 
and casual. The remark I reluctantly 
made on another point was that a sug- 
gestion had come from the Prime Mi- 
nister that a great majority of the Con- 
servative Party would prefer not to hold 
conversation with Mr. Gladstone. I have 
looked back, and I find from Zhe Times 
report that what the noble Marquess 
said was this— 

“My impression is that the great majority 
of Conservatives would rather not have a con- 
versation with him (Mr. Gladstone) if they 
could avoid it.” 

The report in The Daily Telegraph was 
the same. The report in Zhe Daily 
Chronicle was— 

‘*My impression is that the majority of the 
Conservatives would rather not have a conver- 
sation with him.”’ 

The report in Zhe Standard was the 
same. I leave it to your Lordships to 
eay whether it is correct to state that 
what I said had only a fantastic resem- 
blance to the original ; but I will entirely 
accept any repudiation by the noble 
Marquess. I feel, however, I have not 
been guilty of any offence to your Lord- 
ships’ House in what I said last evening, 
and how the noble Marquess can say 
that the words I had founded on these 
reports bear only a fantastic resemblance 
to them = my imagination. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I am afraid I must adhere to my inter- 
pretation of the referenco made by the 
noble Earl to the speech of Prince Bis- 
marek. I have not got the original re- 
port of his h here, as I was not 
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to the matter; but I do not think the 

words he has quoted, even from the 

summary report, contain the meaning 

which his own language appears to 

attribute to them. He said that Prince 

Bismarck advocated and obtained for 

Russia every single object she desired. 

But what Prince Bismarck, as I under- 

stand, said was that anything brought 

to his knowledge during the negotia- 

tions at the Conference he obtained for 
Russia. That is quite a different thing. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I do not know 

whether the noble Marquess is stating 

what he imagines to be the case or is 

speaking from information he pos- 

sesses. 

THe Maraqvess or SALISBURY: 

I am speaking from what the noble Earl 
himself said last night and to-night, 

and I maintain that what he has quoted 
to-night as Prince Bismarck’s statement 
is not what he said last night, and the 
difference is material. The impression 
conveyed by the noble Earl in his speech 
last night was that Lord Beaconsfield 
had obtained no object of English policy, 
but that Prince Bismarek obtained 
everything Russia desired. That is 
not supported by any fair construction 
of the words actually used by Prince 
Bismarck. I may say the same with 
respect to other quotations. With re- 
spect to the quotation the noble Earl has 
made from my right hon. Relative the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, as to the 
alliance which was said to have existed 
between the Conservatives and the Par- 
nellite Party, the noble Earl left out the 
words “imperfect co-operation.” If he 
will read the whole passage he will see it 
was something very different from “tem- 
porary and casual” alliance on which 
Mr. Balfour rested his defence. With 
regard to the quotations which the noble 
Earl did me the honour to make from 
my speeches, he does not seem in his 
explanations to have exhausted the 
number of quotations. For instance, I 
see the noble Earl stated that I had said 
in Lancashire ‘that nothing but a 
direct Vote of Censure would turn the 
Government out of Office.” I to 
meet that statement with a most absolute 
contradiction. Those words were not 
the words I used, and I defy the noble 
Earl to find any report in which those 
words oceur. The noble Earl said that I 
had stated that no legal — could 





aware the noble Earl intended to refer 
Earl Granville 


prevent the practice of Boycotting. I 
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never said such a thing, although I said | 
there were certain forms of Boycoiting, 
such as leaving church upon the entrance 


of certain persons, which law could not 
deal with. But what the noble Earl 
said is absolutely at variance with the 
fact, and it only showed that the noble 
Earl relied on his memory when he said 
that the previous opinion of the Prime 
Minister was that no legal provision 
could prevent the practice of ‘‘ Boycott- 
ing.” Again, the noble Earl said— 
“The Government of the noble Marquess 
declined to introduce any repressive measure, 
but they did not say it was for want of time.” 
I said again and again it was for want 
of time; and I cannot conceive where 
he got the idea that I did not say so. 
It is true that other unds were 
mentioned by myself and by others ; but 
want of time was the ground which we 
alleged and dwelt on again and again ; 
and if this were a fitting opportunity I 
could show that we dwelt upon it with 
very great reason. I now come to the 
question of the Boycotting of Mr. Glad- 
stone. The noble Earl in this House 
a very ambiguous phrase. He said I 
was guilty of a ‘‘suggestion” of pure 
and simple Boycotting. The word 
‘‘suggestion”’ is a word with a very 
common meaning, and one that is 
very rare. It is generally used to in- 
dicate a mitigated sort of advice put into 
a man’s head; and sometimes it is 
used, especially in Oourts of Law, for 
indicating a fact. I presume, by the 
light of the noble Earl’s present ox- 
planation, that it was in the latter 
sense he intended to use it. I under- 
stood the noble Earl to accuse me of ad- 
vising the Boycotting of Mr. Glad- 
stone. I can only say that if he did 
accuse me of any such thing, there is 
not the most fantastic resemblance to 
euch a suggestion in the speech 1 
actually made. What I said I abide by. 
I said Mr. Gladstone was guilty ofa 
most unjustifiable act in stating to a 
correspondent that the Tories in private 
said that they expect that some measure 
of Home Rule must be passed. I said 
it was unjustifiable, first, because it was 
not true; and, secondly, because it sug- 
gested that Mr. Gladstone had means 
of knowing what the Tories said. 
To show that Mr. Gladstone had no 
means of knowing what the Tories 
said, I mentioned the undoubted fact that 


on such subjects they would be very 
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sparing in their conversation with him. 
T believe, as a matter of fact, that the 
Party, as a whole, would be sparing in 
conversation with him in the present ex- 
cited state of feeling. They may be 
tight or wrong. But their views of Mr. 
Gladstone’s conduct are not those which 
are attached to the errors which an 
ordinary statesman may make. But let 
that pass; at all events, upon that sub- 
ject they certainly would not converse 
with him. I maintain that that fact 
sup my contention that he was not 
justified in attributing to the Tories that 
they made statements in private incon- 
sistent with their public utterances, and 
which he could not possibly have known 
if they had been made. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
must express regret at hearing the last 
portion of the noble Marquess’s state- 
ment. He protested with his noble 
Friend behind him against the doctrine 
which had been laid down. Whatever 
might be his own opinions in regard tothe 
Chief Secretary for Ireland’s political 
action, he would not object to holding 
conversation with that right hon. Gentle- 
map. However strong might be the 
feelings of public men in respect to 
public questions, it was on every ac- 
count extremely desirable that they 
should not allow their political ani- 
mosities to pass into the daily relations 
of life. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
spoke as to a fact I observed with re- 
spect to others; I did not utter a word to 
indicate any opinion of my own on the 
subject. 


MALTA—THE NEW CONSTITUTION— 
PAPERS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
QUESTION, 


Eart DE LA WARR asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether recent 
Papers and Correspondence relative to 
the new Constitution of Malta could be 
laid on the Table of the House ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror raz COLONIES (The Earl 
of Onstow) said, that a Constitution had 
been recently granted to Malta, and a 
Royal Commission had been sent out to 
inquire into the question as to whether 
the Island should be divided into dis- 
tricts, and, if so, into what districts. A 
telegram had been received that the Re- 
port on the subject had left Malta and 
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would reach them very shortly, and 
when printed the Report would be laid 
on the Table as soon as possible. He 
therefore hoped that the noble Earl 
would postpone any remarks that he had 
to make on that subject until the Report 
had been presented. 


Army— 


ARMY—RESERVE FORCES—TRANS- 
PORT AND FIELD ARTILLERY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS, in rising to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, Whether any steps were wr 
taken to provide transport and fiel 
artillery for the Reserve Forces, said, 
that since he had been a Member of that 
House he had felt it to be his duty on 
more than one occasion to call attention 
to our state of military unpreparedness 
for war, more especially in connection 
with the equipment, transport, and artil- 
lery for our Reserve Forces. He hoped 
that the organization of the Army would 
be well considered by the Government, 
whatever Party was in Office; but seven 
years had passed before anything was 
done to satisfy the national pride. One 
could not, he thought, help contrasting 
our state of unpreparedness at home with 
the condition of matters in that respect 
on the Continent. Germany could bring 
into the field at once 2,000,000 of men, 
fully armed and equipped with all the 
requisites of war, and within 21 days 
afterwards they could call out a further 
reserve of 900,000 men, equally organ- 
ized, and provided withall the necessaries 
for war. He believed that France and 
Russia were also similarly prepared. As 
segenies their Reserve Forces, it was 
only last year that any movement was 
made in their better organization, and 
then a Vote was taken for only 80 guns, 
which was exactly one-fifth of the 
number that the Intelligence Depart- 
ment had stated publicly, with the 
authority of the Secretary of State, to be 
the number necessary for the proper 
arming of our Reserve Forces. Nothing 
at all had been done with reference to 
transport. It was rumoured that the 
Government were directing their atten- 
tion to the question of transport, and he 
hoped that they would state what they 
pro to do in that matter. In Scot- 
and they were much excited on the 
subject of national defence, because it 
had come out that under a plan which 
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had been excogitated in the Intelligence 
ieauenest in regard to mobilization all 
the Regular troops were to be taken from 
Scotland, and that Scotland would have 
entirely to depend upon the Reserve 
Forces. He held in his hand a Return 
containing the replies to a printed form 
relating to hiscounty (Haddingtonshire), 
asking the farmers what number of 
horses they had which would be avail- 
able for war, and also for drill purposes 
in time of , and likewise the 
number of carts that would be available 
for transport. Having obtained that 
information, he hoped that the Govern- 
ment would do the same thing in the 
ease of all the other counties of Scot- 
land and England. The tenantry of his 
county were fully alive to the patriotic 
efforts which ought to be made to meet 
the wants of the State in those matters. 
They had in that Return over 300 horses, 
80 carts, and 70 drivers. If farmers 
were expected to come forward readily 
and offer their horses for that purpose, 
they ought to be perfectly assured that 
they would be fully compensated for 
accidents or injuries sustained in that 
service by the horses, which were valu- 
able, averaging somewhere about £50 
each. Volunteer field artillery would 
be most useful in time of war. They 
wanted very little money, but a great 
deal of organization, to put those men 
practically and efficiently into the field. 
They had allowed 27 years to elapse 
without establishing such an organiza- 
tion—an operation which the existing 
state of Europe required that they 
should carry out. He trusted, in con- 
clusion, that Her Majesty’s Government 
would boldly proceed to male whatever 
preparations were necessary to render 
the country secure. 

Lorp TRURO said, he was sure their 
Lordships would join him in commend- 
ing the efforts of the noble Earl, who 
had raised the question in promoting the 
Volunteer movement; he would, how- 
ever, remind their Lordships that the 
Artillery Volunteer Force was not en- 
tirely contemporaneous with the rifle 
foree. The Artillery Force sprang into 
existence a year or more the 
Volunteer movement had been consoli- 
dated ; and the War Office Authorities 
had naturally had great difficulty in 
deciding what kind of armament should 
be provided for the Volunteer Force, He 
could mention several cases in which 
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Army— 
regiments had been supplied with guns 
——e calibre; and, no doubt, this 
di ty of armament was to a great 
extent advantageous, because it caused 
the — to learn the serving of all 
those different guns. As to the lighter 
20-pounder field guns which were to be 
granted, he had been informed that 
those guns did not exceed 80 in number, 
and that the experts had come to the 
conclusion that the 20-pounder gun was 
not so valuable as the 12 or 15-pounder 
gun. He wished to know whether it was 
true that the authorities had abandoned 
all idea of increasing the number of 
20-pounder guns; and whether, sup- 
posing the Volunteer Force were to take 
the field to-morrow, they would have the 
service guns required? It would bea 
lamentable condition of affairs if the 
Volunteer Force should at the last 
moment only be provided with the 
service guns with which they had to 
meet the enemy. 

Tae UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE vor WAR (Lord Harris) said, 
he had entered into the question of 
arming the Volunteer Artillery at some 
length last year, and had explained the 
ground on which the assistance would 
be given to our Artillery Volunteers to 
horse those guns. He might say that 
during the Recess the corps had been 
selected to which were to be issued those 
field batteries of position. The guns 
were y and waiting for issue, and 
orders had been sent out to the Volunteer 
Corps in question to demand those guus 
and equipments. The delay, he thought, 
had principally arisen from the difficulty 
of finding the requisite store accommo- 
dation, which was insisted upon by the 
War Office. He thought the noble 
Lord was labouring under a miscon- 
ception as to the weight of the gun it 
was perganet to issue to the Volunteer 
Force. He believe it was intended that 
40-pounders should be issued up to the 
number that they had, and that then 
20-pounders would be brought into use. 
With reference to the lighter or 12- 
pounder field guns now being introduced 
into the Regular Army, he thought it 
obviously necessary that they should 
have good experience of that gun in the 

ular Army before it was used in the 
Volunteer Artillery. It was not at all 
comparable with the to be issued 
to the Volunteer Artillery at present. 
On the subject of regimental transport, 
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he thought the noble Earl took him at his 
word last year when he stated that he 
was not aware of any movement in the 
Volunteer Forces in the direction of 
forming a field transport service. He 
had in his mind at the time the fact that 
there was one experiment going on, and 
that he did not see any attempt being 
made in any other part of the country of 
the same character. They owed a debt 
of gratitude to the noble Earl for the 
interest he had taken in the Volunteer 
movement,and for the spirit of patriotism 
which he had aroused in the breasts of 
all Englishmen in support of that move- 
ment. But the noble Karl was evidently 
determined not to rest upon his oars, 
and was again pushing forward in the 
direction of field transport and Volun- 
teer Artillery. The attempt made by 
Colonel Sir William Humphery, com- 
manding the Ist Volunteer Battalion 
Hampshire Regiment, in 1885 to ~_ 
transport for his battalion of 1,100 
strong was repeated in 1886, and with 
such success that the Secretary of State 
for War had decided to extend the ex- 
periment, not indiscriminately, but with 
due regard to the provisions of the 
mobilization scheme. A War Office 
letter was being sent to the general 
officers commanding districts directing 
them to select battalions not allotted to 
the garrisons of fortresses or commercial 
ports. Ten battalions were to be selected, 
and a grant of £45 to each, in lieu of 
forage, capitation, and camp allowance, 
had been sanctioned by the Treasury. This 
amount was based on the experience 
gained by Sir William Humphery’s ex- 
periment. Beyond the grant named the 
organization was oer the supply 
of carts, carters, and horses being 
lent by neighbouring owners. The 
establishment, according to the strength 
of the selected battalion, had been 
taken from a modification of The 
Manual for Regimental Transport (Jn- 
Jantry), 1887. There was reason to 
anticipate the success of this movement 
if they might be guided by the impres- 
sion made on the eral officer com- 
manding that district, who personally 
inspected the transport of the Hamp- 
shire Regiment. He reported that— 


** During the march of 14 miles tho, trans- 
port followed close in rear of the battalion in 
the most orderly and military manner, and 
there was no straggling or falling out. During 
the mid-day halt the transport was 
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ked and the horses were watered and fed. 

m arrival at the camping tg the battalion 
took up its position and the transport filed to 
the allotted ground for the camp, and formed 
up most regularly. The camp was pitched very 
quickly, dinners were cooked, and in an hour 
the camp was completely formed in all respects, 
the whole of the equipment and 7 for 
over 800 men having been moved by the Volun- 
teer regimental transport from the camp near 
Basingstoke, where the battalion had been 
under canvas for six days. Had it been neces- 
sary the battalion could have marched right 
away to any part of the country, conveying all 
its equipment and stores with it, without re- 
quiring outside assistance of any sort, beyond 
a route being laid down and authority to obtain 
rations and forage en route.” 
The noble Earl had made a reference to 
the movement taking place in Hadding- 
tonshire. In these favourable circum- 
stances, the Government had thought it 
wise to be prepared for a future exten- 
sion of this organization, and would 
invite Volunteer Corps, according to a 
list prepared by the Mobilization Com- 
mittee, to keep a register of suitable 
transport obtainable under like condi- 
tions in the neighbourhood. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been considering 
the point, which had been suggested last 
year by the Tactical Society, and during 
that year His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had sanctioned the 
issue of guns of position to the Volun- 
teers, and had expressed his satisfac- 
tion with the march-past of one of the 
Worcester Volunteer Artillery regi- 
ments which he had personally in- 
spected during that year. In these 
circumstances, he trusted that the noble 
Earl would be satisfied that the Go- 
vernment were not neglecting to take 
the necessary steps to strengthen the 
Force in which he took so much interest. 
Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that the 
noble Lord had not answered one very 
important point to which he had re- 
ferred. It had been given in evidence 
before the Commission which had sat to 
consider the subject of our national de- 
fences that if an enemy could succeed 
in avoiding our Fleet in the Channel, 
and in landing a force of 150,000 or 
200,000 upon our coasts, there would 
be nothing to prevent their marching 
upon and taking London. It was abso- 
lutely necessary, therefore, that steps 
should be taken for the defence of the 
country; and, therefore, he wished to 
know whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, having already done much good 
work, were to go on in the 
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same line, and to supply the Volunteer 
Artillery with the proportion of guns 
which Wolseley and the Intelli- 
— Department had stated were abso- 
utely necessary for the safety of the 
country? His own impression was that 
the time had come when the Govern- 
ment of the day should have the courage 
of their opinions, and should imitate 
the crete set by Lord Palmerston by 
appealing to the people, and asking for 
a loan to enable them to provide the 
country with sufficient ships, to supply 
our forces with the necessary arma- 
ments, and to defend our coaling sta- 
tions and our home ports. Portsmouth 
itself was not at this moment properly 
armed. 

Lorpv HARRIS said, that undoubtedly 
Her } Majesty’s! Government were pre- 
pared to extend the armaments of the 
Volunteer Artillery if the t ex- 
periment proved successful ; but he must 
decline to pledge the Government to 
further expenditure in this direction 
until the experiment had proved suc- 
cessful. . 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS 
AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN USHER 
OF THE BLACK ROD. 

Select Committee appointed: The Lords fol- 
lowing, with the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
President, the Lord Privy Seal, and the 
Chairman of Committees, were named of the 
Committee : 


D. Richmond. E, Beauchamp. 


D. Saint Albans. E. Camperdown. 
D. Bedford: E. Granville: 
M. Salisbury: E. Kimberley. 
M. Bath. E. Sydney. 
E. Mount Edg- E. de Montalt. 
cumbe, V. Hardii.ge. 
(Ld. Steward.) V. Eversley. 

E. Lathom: V. Oxenbridge: 

(Ld. Chamberlain.) L. Colchester. 
E. Devon. L. Ker. (M, Lothian.) 
E. Carnarvon. L. Kintore. ' 
E. Belmore, L. Aveland. (2. Kin- 
E. Harrowby. tore.) 
E. Bradford. L. Colville of Culross, 


The Committee to meet on Thursday next at 
half past Three o’clock : 


Leave given to the Committee to report from 
time to time. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to provide for making statutes respect- 
ing deans and chapters and cathedral churches 
in England, and for other purposes relatin 
thereto—Was presented by The Lord Bishop o 
Carlisle ; read 1*; (No. 2.) 
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TRURO CATHEDRAL FABRIC AND SERVICES 
BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to provide a fund for the” repair and 
services of the cathedral church of ‘Truro— 
bg presented by The Lord Steward ; read 1*. 
(No. 3.) 


LAW OF DISTRESS AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L. } 
A Bill to amend the law of distress for rent 
—Was presented by The Lord Herschel ; 
read 1%. (No. 4.) 


COUNTY COURTS CONSOLIDATION 
BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill to consolidate the County Courts Acts 


—Was presented by The Chancellor ; 
read 1*. (No. 5.) 


COPYHOLD AOTS AMENDMENT BILL [1H.L. | 

A Bill to amend the Copyhold Acts—Was 
posmmees by The Lord Hobhouse; read 1*. 
(No. 6.) 


TRUST COMPANIES BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to enable incorporated companies to 
act as executors; administrators, and 

and in other fiduciary capacities—Was presented 
by The Lord Hobhouse ; read 1*, (No. 7.) 


House adjourned at half past Five o’ clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter past 
Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 10th February, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—New Wrirs Issurp—For Edin- 
burgh Burgh (West Division), v. Thomas 
Ryburn Buchanan, esquire, Manor of North- 
stead; for York, West Riding, Southern 
Part (Doncaster Division), v. Walter Shirley 
Shirley, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 

Setect Commirrers—Public Petitions, appointed 
and nominated ; Town Holdings, re-appointed. 

Pustic Brus — Resolutions in Committee— 
Ordered—First Reading—Oaths* 7]; Ticens- 
ing Laws *® [22]; Liquor Traffic ( Veto) 
(canal * [25]; Suffragans’ Nomination * 


Ontorsa—First ost Ca Law Coen) 
Acts Amendment * 1]; Marriage with a 
Deceased 


Treland) (Saturda; Closing, ie 3); Parlia- 
mentary Bastune,(otaring Mery Ex- 
roland  Reliet > [SD [5]; County Government 
{ireland © (6); Early’ * [8]; Small 
Holdings * (9]3 Poor Law (Ire- 
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Government® [14]; Municij Franchise 

ee * (15); entary Elections * 
ar kbel Law prone mis (17); a 
ey ee Acts Amendment 

Tenure of Houses in Towns (Ireland) * 

Justices of the Peace® [20]; bar 

Labourers’ age el ss be Na- 


Bille f Sale Registration © at 
Liability “Act 880) Amt a 
Ecclesiasti is (Seotland 


Church Sites {Oomple Powers Repeal 
[28]; Representation of the Peo 


Amendment ® [ae University * a 
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pt Acts Amendment * ror 

Technical Education : vi), Fe * (33); 
34 


Occupation Poinding (Scot- 
ind) * ne Theatres ( (otropalis)* ¥ (a7) ; 
tend) - [39] ; é Schoo Board. for Loni 

ensions) * [40 (Scotland) * 
> Slavery Law Consolidation * 42} 
ers and Harbours (Ireland) * pw he 
and Markets (Ireland) * [44]; Par 
Elections (Meetings in Schools) * [45] ; Port 
and Harbour Authorities (Ireland) * [46]; 
Building Societies Act (1874) Amendment * 
($7); urches, &c. Crcland (Sites) * [48] ; 
way and Canal Companies 
[49]; Belfast Government * [50]; Friendly 
Societies (Transmission of Money) * * (81); 
Charities Rent-Charges) ® Ol; aes 
Education* [53]; School Tlections 
emcee [54]; Accumulations * me 

Deacons (Church of ee * [56]; 
ping® [57]; Crofters H 
Acts Amendment * [68]; Partinmentary a0 
Munici Elections { i ion) * peli 
Trees land) * [60]; Intermediate 
cation (Wales)* [61]; Forma Hold- 

ings ® 62); Limi Owners (Scotland) * 
os]; ities (Ireland) Administration * 
; Jurors’ Detention * [65]; Soldiers’ and 
= lors a ee Removal ® [66] ; (oti: 
rs’ Annual Certificate ( uty Repeal) 67]; 
Parochial Boards (Scotland) * [68] ; ’ 
ductive Loan Fund (Ireland) Acts ’ Amend. 
ment * [69]; Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
turning Officers’ Ex )* [70]; Em- 
ployers err}; Ral Act Pes ce Amendment 
(No. 2) 1 way es (Carriage 
of Fish) * [72]; Friendly Godkedion Ane thetey 
Amendment No. 2) oe [73]; Leaseholders 
Purehase of Fee Simple) * [74]; es 
coed (Scotland) * BH Sale of Intoxi- 
cating “Liquors on Sunday ° [76]; Vaccina- 
(77); School Board for London Elee- 


Houses (Sanitary 
Ropalation — : Pabtic Hotecd [83]; Railway 
(Seotland * Public Hours 

* [85]; Sale 0 of Liq 

capeateeeah Emcee 
etropolis * [87]; Metro- 

s Board of Works (Lol t, 

)® [88]; Saving Life at Sea* [89]; 
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Public Trustee * [90]; Parish Vestries Re- 
OE Stipendiary Magistrates (Pen- 


form * 
sions) * 


QUESTIONS. 


—o— 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)—INCREASE OF 
THE SALT TAX. 


Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether he ean give the House 
any information about the increase of 
the Salt Tax ? 

Tat UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonw Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
On the 24th of December the Viceroy 
reported to the Secretary of State the 
urgent necessity of strengthening the 
Revenues of India, with a view to meet- 
ing incre charges under the heads 
of ‘“‘ Army in Upper Burmah,” ‘“‘ Fron- 
tier Defences,” and ‘“‘ Exchange.”’ The 
Government of India was unanimous in 
urging that, in addition to the other 
measures which it was proposed to take, 
the Salt Tax should be raised. This 
pro received the most serious 
attention of the Secretary of State in 
Council, with a view especially to devise 
some other means of meeting the in- 
creased expenditure than by raising the 
Salt Duty. But the Council was unani- 
mous in ee wet the Government 
of India on the absolute necessity, in the 
financial circumstances, of raising the 
duty; and the Secretary of State was 
compelled reluctantly to assent to the 
proposals of the Government of India on 
the 17th of January. The Salt Duty 
has accordingly been raised from two 
rupees throughout India to two rupees 
eight annas per maund; while in Bur- 
mah it has been raised from three annas 
to one rupee. So far as we have infor- 
mation from India, the financial mea- 
sures taken have been favourably re- 
ceived. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER asked, whe- 
ther the Leader of the House could give 
some assurance that by the earlier in- 
troduction of the Indian Budget, or by 
some other means, some early discussion 
of this subject might take place ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD or rar TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sarrg) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that a Notice of an 
Amendment to the Address had been 
given which would raise this question, 
and the opportunity for discussion which 
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the hon. Baronet desired would thus be 
obtained. 


SPAIN— THE MADRID CONFERENCE. 


Sire ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government are able to give the House 
apy information as to the date at which 
the Madrid Oonference will meet, the 
Powers that will be represented at it, 
and the ‘special objects for which it is 
summoned ? 

Tue UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): No, Sir; those matters 
are not yet settled. 


ATTENDANCE IN GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is a fact that an Order in 
Council or a Treasury Minute will 
shortly be issued extending the time of 
atten — to aan Seu = all Govern- 
ment ments from the beginnin 
of the ey ear P 4 

Taz CHANCELLOR ortue EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s 
Hanover Square): No, Sir. There is 
no intention of issuing any general Order 
in Council or Treasury Minute on the 
subject. I am strongly in favour of 
extending the time of attendance to 
seven hours; and I have been able to 
introduce such an extension in some 
Offices with very beneficial results. I 
have sent a Circular of inquiry on the 
subject to all Public Departments; but 
I recognize that the introduction of any 
such extension must be gradual, when 
and where favourable opportunities 
present themselves. 


SCOTLAND—DESTITUTION IN LEWIS. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether any 
official Report upon the destitution pre- 
vailing in Lewis has been received by 
the Secretary for Scotland ; and, whether 
it will be laid upon the Table of this 
House ? 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponarp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) said, Papers 
— immediately be laid upon the 

able. 
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LAW AND POLICE—STREET ROBBERIES 
IN ST, LUKE'S. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the increase of 
street robberies in the pon of St. 
Luke’s; and, whether he will take 
steps to afford the necessary protection 
of the parishioners ? 

Tux SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MarruEws) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Chief Commissioner of 
Police that complaints have recently 
been received by him on this matter, 
and they are now being inquired into. 
I have no doubt that the Commissioner 
will do all that is necessary for the 
proper protection of the public, 


COUNTY BOUNDARIES—REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION. 


Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.) asked 
tho President of the Government 
Board, When the Report of the Oom- 
mission on County Boundaries will be 
issued, and what opportunities will be 
given for its discussion ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronr) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): It is 
not in my power to say when the Report 
of the Commissioners will be issued. 
The inquiry is one of a very complicated 
character, and I cannot anticipate an 
early Report. It is not possible to 
make any engagement as to its dis- 
cussion in the meantime; but I can 
undertake that no alterations in county 
boundaries will be made without giving 
the House an opportunity of discussing 
them. 


IMMIGRATION OF FOREIGN PAUPERS 
INTO ENGLAND—LEGISLATION,. 


Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) asked 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, If 
the Government proposes to introduce 
a Bill, during the Session, to prevent 
the immigration of foreign paupers into 
England? 

PRESIDENT or tae LOOAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrreniz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) (who re- 
plied) said: The Government have had 
this matter under consideration, and 
they have come to the conclusion that 
before legislation is attempted further 
information on the subject is required. 


{Fesrvary 10, 1888} 
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A Motion for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the laws existing in foreign 
countries as to the immigration of desti- 
tute aliens, and also as to the effect of 
such immigration into the United King- 
dom, was on the Paper last Session, in 
the name of my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for the Bow Division of the 
Tower Hamlets — Golomb). If 
he will place a Motion for a Select 
Committee on the Paper again, the 
Government will assent to it. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE AFGHAN 
BOUNDARY. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Under 8 of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Afghan boundary, 
as set out in conformity with the terms 
of the Convention of last year, marks 
territory the poseession of which is 

teed to the Ameer by the Go- 
vernment of this country ? 

Taz UNDER §8 ETARY of 
STATE (Sir Jawzs Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The demarcation of that 
boundary did not extend the engage- 
ments of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The Agreements with the Ameer of 
ne have been laid upon the 
Table of this House. 


LOCAL BANKRUPTCY COURTS (IRE- 
LAND)—LEGISLATION, 


Sm WILLIAM EWART (Belfast, 
N.) asked the Ohief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is the 
intention of the Government to bring in 
a Bill to provide for the establishment 
of 58 Bankruptey Courts in Ire- 
land 

Taz CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A.J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): answer 
to my hon. Friend, I may say that it is 
the intention of the Government to bring 
in a Bill of the kind he alludes to; but, 
on the whole, I think it will be more 
convenient to introduce it in the House 
of Lords. 


POST OFFICE—RE-DIRECTION OF 
LETTERS. 

Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire, 8.E., Hey- 
wood) asked the Postmaster General, 
his attention has been called to a letter 
from Mr. Felix Joseph, which appeared 
in The Times of 19th November, 1887 ; 
and, if so, whether, in the public inte- 
rest, he will consider the advisability of 
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rescinding an Order which prevents the 
re-direction by Postmasters of letters 
addressed to hotels when visitors have 
removed to some other address in the 
same town ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
I saw the letter in 7he Times to which 
the hon. Member refers. I should first 
explain that official re-direction is in no 
way obligatory on the Post Office, al- 
though, in the large majority of cases, 
it is undertaken for a reasonable time. 
There is no such actual prohibition as the 
hon. Member refers to; but it has been 
found that in the case of hotels—espe- 
cially in large places—a general com- 

liance would involve very considerable 
abour, and even then might, in many 
cases, not be satisfactory. It is a 
matter, therefore, in which Postmasters 
have been allowed to exercise a discre- 
tion ; but I am engaged in further con- 
sidering whether any change of practice 
can be conveniently introduced. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—NOTICE OF 
POLICE ORDERS. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 


Home Department, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table of this House a Copy of 
the Police Orders, dated Friday, 20th 
July, 1886, with the following head- 
ing :— 

** Metropolitan Police Office. Meeting in 
Hyde Park. Reform League. The following 
notice has been issued by the Chief Commis- 
sioner,’’ and signed “ Richard Mayne, the Com- 
missioner of Police of the Metropolis.’’ 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): There 
was a public notice issued on the 17th of 
July, 1866. If this is what the hon. 
Member referred to, I shall have no 
objection to laying it upon the Table of 
the House. 1 am not aware of any 
other Order of that date. 

Mr. HOWELL said, he would repeat 
the Question on Monday. There must 
have been a mistake of the printer. 


METROPOLITAN POLIOE—CASE OF 
CONSTABLE BLOY. 

Mr. PLOKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to the case of 
Constable Bloy, of the Metropolitan 


Mr. Hoyle 
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Police, who, upon the 25th ultimo, 
charged a young woman at the West 
Ham Police Court, before Mr. Ernest 
Baggallay, with being drunk and dis- 
orderly, when the learned magistrate 
stated that he could not rely on the con- 
stable’s evidence, and dismissed the 
fase whether, by direction of Sir 
Charles Warren, a memorandum was 
subsequently read out to the constables 
of the district over which Mr. Baggallay 
has jurisdiction exonerating Bloy ; whe- 
ther Bloy has now been removed from 
West Ham; and, if so, why, and upon 
what duty is he employed ; and, whether 
he proposes to take any steps with refer- 
poe: = the issue of the said memoran- 
um 

Tar SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E): Yes, Sir; 
my attention has been called to this 
matter. Such a memorandum was read 
to Bloy and the other constables of the 
division who were connected with the 
case. It expressed the result of an in- 
quiry which the Commissioner held in 
consequence of the observations that fell 
from the magistrate, in order to deter- 
mine what action he ought to take as 
regards Bloy. In that inquiry evidence 
was taken from three police-constables 
who had not been called before the ma- 
gistrate. I am informed that Police- 
constable Bloy has been temporarily 
transferred from Plaistow, and is em- 
ployed on police duties. I have been in 
correspondence with the learned magis- 
trate on the subject of the issue of this 
memorandum, and I have tendered to 
him explanations which have been, I 
trust, satisfactory to him. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Why has 
the constable been transferred to Poplar, 
and how long is he likely to remain 
there? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Iam unable to 
answer the latter part of the Question. 
My information merely is that he is em- 
ployed in another district on duty apper- 
taining to his office of constable. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Is he 
transferred temporarily ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Temporarily. 

An hon. Memszr: Why? 

[No reply. ] 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS—ALLEGED AGREE- 
MENTS WITH EUROPEAN POWERS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 

asked the Under Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs, Whether any engage- 
ment, contingent or otherwise, was 
entered into by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with Italy or with any other 
Foreign Power last year which has not 
been made known to the House; and, 
if so, whether he will lay upon the Table 


of the House any cr wr relating to 
or entering into such engagement or 
engagements ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 


STATE (Sir James eee eek (Man- | po’ 


chester, N.E.): In answer to the hon. 
Member’s Question, I have to say that 
no engagement pledging the material 
action of this country has been entered 
into by Her Majesty’s Government 
which is not known to this House. 
Mr. LABOUOHERE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman explain the difference 
“action” and “ material 


Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: Well, 
an engagement of material action im- 
plies military responsibility. 


AFFIRMATIONS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether, 
at the November-December sittings of 
the Mayor’s Court, London, one CO. B. 
Snelling repeatedly affirmed as a jury- 
man under the direction of the learned 
Recorder, although Mr. Snelling had 
formally brought to the notice of Sir 
Thomas Chambers the fact that he (Mr. 
Snelling) was a person without religious 
belief ; and, whether there is any legal 
authority for permitting a person with- 
out religious belief to affirm as a jury- 
man ? 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WesstEr) (Isle of Wight) : 
In consequence of the Question of the 
hon. Member I have made inquiries and 
ascertained that a gentleman named 
Snelling did affirm on the 28th, 29th, 
and 30th of November, and the 4th of 
December; that so far from formally 
bringing to the notice of the Recorder 
the fact that he (Mr. Snelling) had no 
religious belief, he simply claimed to 
affirm, and at least four times made the 
ordinary affirmation stating that ‘‘ the 
taking of an oath was, according to his 
religious belief, unlawful.” With re, 
to the last of the hon. Member’s 
Question, I have already stated in this 
House that there is no legal authority 
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for itting a person without religious 

bellef to affirm as a juryman. 

ARMY—ROYAL BARRACKS, DUBLIN~— 
INSANITARY CONDITION. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, 
Limehouse) asked the of 
State for War, Whether he can state 
the number of deaths in all ranks which 
have occurred in the barracks at Dublin 
during the past year, and what pro- 
rtion of them is su to be 
attributable to the insanitary conditions 
existing there; if he will also state what 
measures have been taken since April 
18th last, in order to remedy the insani- 
tary conditions then admitted to exist in 
those barracks ; if the barracks at Dover 
are now in a satisfactory condition; and, 
if he will cause immediate and searching 
inquiry to be made as‘to every case of 
typhoid fever that may occur in these 
and in all other barracks ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
89 deaths occured in all the Dublin 
barracks during the year 1887 amon 
the warrant officers, non-commission 
officers, and men of the garrison. No 
officer died during that period. It is 
impossible to say how many of these 
deaths were attributable to causes in- 
trinsic to the barracks. Four'were due 
to enteric disease and eight to pneumonia. 
In consequence of the prevalence of 
enteric fever in the Royal Barracks, I 
called upon Sir Charles Cameron, Chief 
Medical Officer of Health, Dublin, and 
Dr. Grimshaw, Registrar General of 
Ireland—both quite uneonnected with 
the Army—to make a minute inspection 
of the barracks, and to report on the 
causes of the continued unhealthiness 
and on the possible remedies. Previously 
to their Report, and since April 18, 
numerous small sanitary services were 
carried outin the barracks. But their Re- 

rt was received towards the end of 

year, and contained no less than 14 
recommendations, which it is difficult to 
describe in detail. Under many of the 
heads the requisite measures have been 
taken, or are in hand. But there are 
two of grave importance as to which no 
final action has yet been taken. One is 
the erection of a new hospital for the 
isolation of infectious cases. We are 
trying to set aside another hospital for 
this purpose. The other is the demoli- 
tion of a large portion of the barracks, 
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on the ground that some of the old 
buildings are too much crowded to- 
gether. Unfortunately, it is very diffi- 
cult to provide other accommodation in 
Dublin at this time of the year for the 
troops, who would thereby be turned 
out of the Royal Barracks, and the new 
barracks now being commenced cannot 
be ready for some time. We are, how- 
ever, 7G 30 make such arrangements 
as will enable the most unhealthy part 
of the Royal Barracks to be vacated as 
soon as possible. I can assure the 
House that we are keenly alive to the 
importance of preventing any recurrence 
of these cases, and I shall not hesitate 
to take whatever steps may be necessary 
to accomplish this object. As regards 
Dover, I caused an inspection to be 
made by an Inspector of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. A considerable ex- 
penditure has been incurred in carrying 
out his recommendations, and the sani- 
tary condition of these barracks is be- 
lieved to be satisfactory. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSION—THE 
COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked thé hon. Member for Mid 
Cumberland, as one of the Charity Com- 
missioners, Whether the recent appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Charity Commis- 
sioner involves any increase in the total 
sum to be voted for the salary of that 
Commission during the year 1888-9 ? 

Me. J. W. L (Cumber- 
land, Penrith), in reply, said, the ap- 
pointment referred to did not involve 
any increase in the total sum voted for 
the salaries of the Oharity Commission. 
The appointment had been made in 
the place of Mr. Hare, who had retired 
after more than 34 years’ service, and 
the salary during this year would be 
less than that of the retiring Assistant 
Commissioner by £300. 





TRADE AND COMMERCE—FAILURE OF 
MESSRS. GREENWAY, SMITH, AND 
GREENWAY, THE WARWICK BANK, 
Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 

asked the Secretary to the Bo of 

Trade, Whether his attention has been 

called to the failure of Messrs. Green- 

way, Smith, and Greenway, Bankers, of 

Warwick and Leamington, on the 6th 

of September last ; whether he is aware 

that it appears from the public exami- 
tions and the accounts in bankruptcy 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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that the Bank had been carried on for 
many years without any capital; that 
about £300,000 deposited in the Bank 
by upwards of 1,000 customers has been 
lust; that upwards of £100,000 of this 
amount was appropriated and spent by 
Messrs. nway personally after they 
knew that the B: was insolvent ; that 
a further sum of upwards of £100,000 
was advanced without security to a 
cousin of Messrs. Greenway, and that 
the only substantial available asset ap- 
pears to be about £40,000 owing by 
customers upon overdrawn accounts ; 
whether he is aware that it also appears 
from such examinations that extensive 
removal of property from the residences 
of two of the partners took place after 
the stoppage of the Bank; that imme- 
diately after the stoppage the partners 
took from the till £195 in cash for their 
—— expenditure, and that on the 
ay before the stoppage large sums were 
received by the Bank from customers, 
although on the same day the Bank 
clerks and their friends were allowed to 
draw out the amounts standing to their 
credit; whether he is aware that much 
distress has been caused by the failure ; 
whether any steps have been taken to 
bring the conduct of the Messrs. Green- 
way before a Court of Justice ; whether, 
in December last, the Official Receiver 
reported to the Board of Trade that the 
answers given by the bankrupts at their 
public examination, and information ob- 
tained from other sources, had disclosed 
offences under the Bankruptey Act; 
whether the Board of Trade will at once 
call upon the Official Receiver to send 
in a full Roport, together with Reports 
from his solicitors; and, wuether the 
Board of Trade will cause an inde- 
pendent investigation to be made into all 
the ciroumstances relating to the failure? 
Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Fercusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied): I have been requested 
to answer this Question. A full inves- 
tigation into all the circumstances has 
been made, under instructions from 
the Board of Trade. The Official Re- 
ceiver has been requested to submit his 
Report on the case ; and until the Board 
of e has decided on the course to be 
adopted it is desirable, in the public 
interest, that the answer to the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member should be post- 


poned, 
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THE TOWN HOLDINGS COMMITTEE — 
RE-APPOINTMENT. 


Mz. H. L. W. LAWSON (St. Pancras, 
W.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether he will assent to the re- 
appointment of the Town Holdings 

mmittee, according to its own recom- 
mendation, to conclude its inquiries and 
present its final Report ? 

Tue FIRST RD (Mr. W. H. 
Ssarn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he had no objection to the re-ap- 
pointment of the Committee 


HARBOURS AND RAILWAYS IN IRE- 
LAND—REPORTS OF THE COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, When 
the Reports of the Royal Commissioners 
on Mechouns and on Railways in Ireland 
will be laid upon the Table? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, the Reports would be presented at 
once, and there would be no unnecessary 
delay in getting them printed. 


H.LH. THE CROWN PRINCE OF GER- 
MANY. 


Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.): I 
wish, Sir, to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs a Question of which I 
have been unable to give him Notice ; 
but which I hope he will be able to 
answer, considering the great interest 
that attaches to the Question. It is, 
Whether he ean give the House any fur- 
ther information of a re-assuring cha- 
racter with regard to the state of health 
of His ry sesea Highness the Crown 
Prince of Germany ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fzrcusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I am so: I cannot 
give the House any furtherinformation as 
tothe condition of His Imperial Highness 
than that given tothe other House yester- 
day by the Prime Minister—namely, 
that the operation of tracheotomy was 
successfully performed upon His Imperial 
Highness, and that the illustrious potent 
is going on as well as can ly be 
expected. Of course, it would be most 
agreeable if one could say anything that 
would re-assure this House and the 
world in general upon the subject. We 
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all wish that a life so ious to his 
chould be pre- 


country and the world 

served. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

—-~9—— 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA- 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [SECOND NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [9th February. |— 
[See page 64. ] 

Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he had no desire be So ps 
from the tone that had characterized all 
the speeches made up to that time in the 
course of the debate ; and if it was true 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland was 
to follow him, his object in moving the 
adjournment had been fully answered. 
He must be allowed to express the ho 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Ohief 
Secretary for Ireland would respond as 
fully and promptly as possible to the 
appeal e to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment last evening by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
ioe W.E. Gladstone). The right hon. 

ntleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury fully admitted in reply to his right 
hon. Friend that it was only natural and 
proper that a debate should arise out of 
the paragraph of the Queen’s Speech 
which dealt with the policy of the Go- 
vernment in Ireland; but, further than 
that, his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lothian showed clearly that 
before that debate was entered upon the 
House should have in its possession all 
the specific information n ‘to 
sustain that paragraph of the Speech. 
Instead of that the House had, upto the 

esent time, had no assurance that the 

vernment would furnish the informa- 
tion which his right hon. Friend had 
asked for. In the Speech from the 
Throne the Government claimed that 
the measures which were last 
year for the benefit of Ireland had been 
carefully carried into effect. There was 
naturally a difference of opinion as to 
whether they had been ‘carefully ” 
carried into effect. But then the Go- 
vernment went on to claim, as a result 
of that legislation and of their adminis- 


[ Second Night.] 
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tration Poe: it, so far as -= be tested 
by a short experience, that agrarian 
Sa had been diminished and the 
power of coercive conspiracies had 
sensibly abated. What those who sat 
with him wanted to know was how the 
Government had so worked the Crimes 
Act as to uce a diminution of 
agrarian crime, and whether the Go- 
vernment would give the House some 
plain facts and figures to sustain the 
contention that the working of the Act 
had proved satisfactory? He desired 
information showing to what extent 
‘‘ Boycotting ” had abated, and how the 
Act had abated the power of coercive 
conspiracy; and also would the right 
hon. Gentleman give the House figures 
to show, for instance, the number of 
evicted farms for which new tenants had 
been provided, or a Return of the pre- 
liminary inquiries that had taken place 
under Clause i of the Orimes Act? All 
those questions were of the utmost 
interest to the House as bearing upon 
the paragraph in the Queen’s Speech, 
and throwing light on the administra- 
tion of the Grimes Act by the Govern- 
ment during the autumn and winter. 
His right hon. Friend had felt it 
necessary to ask—‘‘ What was the 
agrarian crime for which so many Pars 
had been imprisoned under the Crimes 
Act, approximating, he believed, to 
350?”  Wasitan agrarian crime to 
attend a public meeting to express 
sympathy with an oppressed tenantry ? 
Was it also an agrarian crime to sell 
certain newspapers, or to report the 
speeches of certain persons in news- 
papers? The First Lord had admitted 
that the Government had not made a 
great advance in their efforts to recon- 
cile the Irish people with the law; and 
while they would all rejoice to find that 
there had been the diminution of crime 
which was claimed by the Government, 
they were not disposed to consider that 
the diminution would be the result of the 
administration of the Orimes Act by the 
Government. They were rather of opinion 
that the diminution had been not in 
consequence, but in spite of, the Act, 
and of the way in which it had been 
administered. He was of opinion that 
that legislation, and the action which 
had followed it, had tended to alien- 
ate and exasperate the Irish people, 
and that the diminution in crime 
was due not only to the self-control of 
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English people, and the patient reliance 
on titutional measures forthe redress 
of their grievances and obtaining their 
just rights. They looked to the right 

on. Gentleman to lay on the Table of 
the House the information asked for, 
and he trusted they would not be dis- 
appointed in that respect. Passing to 
the matters of domestic legislation 
promised in the Queen’s Speech, he 
should say, if he were disposed to be 
critical, that most of them were old 
friends and acquaintances who had 
figured in Queen’s Speeches for the last 
10 or 15 years. We might almost say— 
“Funeral baked meats coldly furnished forth 

the marriage tables.’’ 

From the new alliance of Tories and 
Liberal Unionists something better was 
expected; but if the measures were use- 
ful, as he thought most of them were, 
Members on that (the Opposition) 
side would all be glad to co-operate 
with Her Majesty’s Government in pass- 
ing them as promptly as possible. But 
with regard to Local Government, of 
which we used to hear every year during 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration, he 
believed the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Ritchie) was too shrewd to 
take the advice of the Mover of the 
Address. Movers of Addresses were 
generally supposed to know something 
of the mind of the Government. [Mr, 
Rrironre bgroacye! The right hon. 
Gentleman shook his head. Well, if 
not, they were at least told what to 
avoid. It was, however, a very extra- 
ordinary thing that the Mover of the 
Address should suggest that the Local 
Government Bill should provide govern- 
ment by Local Boards delegated by the 
Boards of Guardians. The country had 
suffered from lack of good local govern- 
ment in education, sanitation, and in a 
hundred directions. He would there- 
fore recommend that his right hon. 
Friend, for his own credit as well as for 
the success of the measure, would do 
well to keep clear of such suggestions 
as had been made on this subject by the 
Mover of the Address. There were two 
subjects on which he, bong and 
almost all on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House felt great interest; they 
were non-Party questions; they were 
uestions of great importance; and if 

ere was to be legislation with respect 
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to them it were well that it should be 
done quickly, and it would be the duty 
of his Friends on that side to help Her 
Majesty’s Government. These two ques- 
tions were before Parliament last Ses- 
sion. One of them was the Railway 
Rates Bill, a very large and important 
measure, and one which touched great 
interests. Much more was involved in 
it than appeared in the Queen’s Speech. 
To prevent “undue preferences in the 
rates charged by Railway Companies on 
foreign and domestic produce” was 
only a single branch of the subject. It 
did not meddle with moving domestic 
produce inland, or heavy bulks to the 
sea. The carriage of fish, for instance, 
was a matter of the greatest importance, 
not only to the fishing industry, but to 
the food of the poor. The question of 
the control of the canal traffic ought also 
to be dealt with, if it was true that the 
hand of the Railway Companies, in the 
case of almost every important canal, 
suppressed, or injured, or delayed traffic. 
If he might make a suggestion to Her 
Majesty’s Government, he would say 


that a Bill of this kind ought to be tT) 
It 


troduced in the House of Commons. 
failed last year because it was introduced 
in the House of Lords, where it suffered 
serious mutilation. He was very much 
surprised that should have been the 
case, seeing that the Government com- 
manded a majority in that House, and, 
he believed, on this question; but the 
way they surrendered the vital parts of 
the Bill was a matter of astonishment, 
not only to Members of the a cape 
but to their own Friends on the other 
side ofthe House. In 1886 the Govern- 
ment of the day managed, though in 
Office but a few months, to press the Bill 
through the second reading and to the 
stage of going into Committee. The 
country was in earnest in demanding 
the settlement of the question; but he 
did not believe it could be settled up- 
stairs, where Gentlemen would be face 
to face with the railway interest. If the 
matter were to be satisfactorily dealt 
with this Session the Bill must be intro- 
— Bp ee of psig Ns 
t its wi 
the force of the Gorecantes There 
was another Bill which also failed last 


year, the Bill for Technical Educa- 
tion, with ard to which the Chan- 


celler of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 


had misled his audience at Man- 
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chester. The right hon. Gentleman 
said—‘‘ Will you allow Irish obstruction 
to prevent your children from receiving 
a technical education?’ But Irish ob- 
struction had nothing to do with it ; the 
obstruction of the Bill came exclusively 
from Members on the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own side. 

Tae OHANCELLOR ortaz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gosonen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): My remarks were to 
the effect that we should make no pro- 

ess with legislation at all while Ire- 
and blocked the way. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that they 
did make progress. They passed a 
Technical Education Bill for Scotland 
last year, and they passed a Merchan- 
dise Marks Bill, for which the Go- 
vernment took great credit, and it 
never cost the Government one hour 
of its time, and it was passed by the 
aid of the Irish Members. No sec- 
tion of the Members of the House gave 
more useful assistance in the passirg 
of the Merchandise Marks Bill than 
Irish Members who sat below the Gang- 
way. It was not fair to appeal to a 
large audience in such a way as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had done. 
There were three reasons for the failure 
of the Bill last year. In the first place, 
it was very inadequate; in the second 

lace, it was hampered by provisions, 
which the noble Marquess the Member 
for Rossendale implored the Government 
to abandon; and, in the third place, it 
was opposed by a number of Gentlemen 
on the Conservative side who, in the in- 
terest of the voluntary school system, 
as against that of board schools, ob- 
strueted the Bill at every stage. He 
sincerely trusted that they would pass 
an = -~— measure be year, not 
merely for the purpose of equipping our 
artizans with the knowledge me ying 
industrial pursuits, but that every child 
in this country might be as well equip 
for life as the children of other countries, 
where the State had been more prompt 
to do its duty. He trusted the Motion 
of the hon. Member for the Wells Divi- 
sion of Somersetshire (Sir Richard 
Paget) for agricultural education, and 
that the hon. Member for the Bordesley 
Division of Birmingham (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) would be successful, and that 
the advantage of technical education 
would not be cunfined to only one class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. He made 
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this appeal on the ground taken up by 
the Seconder of the Address as to the 
sufferings of the unemployed. We 
should do as much as we could to meet 
the temporary demand of the unem- 
ployed; but let us take more care in 
future to develop the capacity of our 
children and give them the power of 
self-help. A circular had been sent to 
him by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith) showing the 
result of his inquiries in Berlin during 
the last autumn, and he trusted the 
House would take into consideration the 
statement it contained. He (Mr. Mun- 
della) had himself preached the doctrines 
so long that it was time there were new 
preachers to impress on the country its 
duty to the children. In a country so 
wealthy it was a shame that there should 
be thousands of people wanting bread, 
because they had not the courage and 
resources to go to the finest and most 
magnificent Colonies possessed by any 
nation in the world. He should be very 
thankful if he had succeeded, in these 
two points, in inducing the Government 
to give the Returns asked for, and in 
impressing upon them the duty of doing 
what they could to improve the educa- 
tion of our people. 

Tae OHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): Mr. Speaker, the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down (Mr. Mundella) began his speech 
with a very unnecessarily modest 
declaration that his object in rising 
would have been adequately satisfied if 
he could induce me to follow him; but 
I confess that even though that appeal 
—couched as it was in the most amiable 
language—might have been insufficient 
to induce me to prolong this stage of the 
debate on the Address had my noble 
Friend the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(the Marquess of Londonderry) been 
able, in the House of Lords, to give to 


the country some account from a Mem- | p 


ber of the Irish Executive of the effect 
in Ireland which we consider has re- 
sulted from the operation uf the Crimes 
Act. I am not familiar with the pro- 
ceedings of the other House, nor do I 
entirely understand why that debate so 
unexpectedly collapsed. Possibly some 
of the noble Lords who are so eager to 
criticize the action of the Government in 
Ireland on platforms find the House of 
Lords a less agreeable place in which to 
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air their views. They have an objection 
—not confined, I omen, — 
—to speak in a where can 
be answered. Seca that may be, 
Owing to the rapid collapse of the de- 
bate to which I have referred, my noble 
Friend was unable to give any statistics 
of facts to the House of Lords and 
the country which the country has 
a right to expect. Therefore, I will 
attempt to deal with that of the 
subject. I shall not travel beyond the 
limits laid down in the speeches that 
were delivered from the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench yesterday. I may remark 
that those limits appeared to be very 
much more restricted than I should 
have anticipated when I recollect the 
extent and the character of the criticisms 
that have been passed on the Govern- 
ment by right hon. Gentlemen during 
the Recess. I could hardly believe my 
ears when I heard the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) treating in so 
new a spirit the Irish problem. here 
is the impassioned orator, or, perhaps, 
I ought to say, the impassioned tele- 
graphist, who sent the famous message, 
“ Remember Michelstown?” [Mr. Wr 
E. Guapstone: Hear, hear!] Where 
is the Gentleman who used all the re- 
sources of his admirable rhetoric to in- 
flame the public mind against the 
action of policemen in the execution of 
their duty ? 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): There is not a syllable 
of foundation for the allegation of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, I 
do not wish to contradict the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but I leave it to those who 
have present in their minds the speech 
he made at Nottingham. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Quote it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I leave it to 
them whether the interpretation I have 
ut upon it is an unfair one. [ Uries of 
**Quote!”] Iam giving to the House 
the impression left on my mind by that 
speech, and I have a perfect right to do 
so. If the right hon. Gentleman is under 
the impression that I am afraid to bring 
that speech under the notice of the House, 
and to justify by quoting that speech 
the criticism I have made upon it, the 
nent hon. Gentleman is very much mis- 

en. Where is this impassioned ora- 
tor on the Irish Question? He has sunk, 
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I presume only for the moment, into a 
candid critic anxious only for statistical 
information which may “arg the allega- 
tions put into the mouth of Her Gracious 
Majesty by the present Advisers of the 
Crown. Ican assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that I will not complain of 
this change of tone which he has adopted. 
Far from it. Iam, no doubt, the person 
who benefits most. But if the right hon. 
Gentleman were to deliver two speeches 
on the subject—one of the character of 
the speech which he delivered last night, 
and the other of the character of the 
speech delivered at Nottingham—I con- 
fess I should have wished the speech de- 
livered last night had been the one which 
he delivered at Nottingham, and that the 
one which he delivered at Nottingham 
had been delivered in a place where the 
statements could have been met, and 
where, at all events, he would have 
spoken to an audience more capable of 
critically weighing the sentiments which 

roceeded from theright hon. Gentleman. 
Bofore I proceed to give to the House 
some statistics and facts with regard to 
the condition of Ireland, I should like to 
say a word about another speech de- 
livered last night—a speech delivered in 
an empty House, but delivered from the 
Bench opposite—by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Caves), who was a Colleague of 
the right hon. Gentleman, who is an 
Irishman by birth, if not by interests, 
and who, I presume, speaks with the 
authority and sanction of his Colleagues. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian was not in the House 
when that speech was delivered. I should 
like to call his attention to some of the 
doctrines laid down by the noble Earl. 
The noble Earl told us that six of the 
clauses of the Criminal Law Procedure 
Act of last Session had been criticized 
and amended in this House. He stated 
that 24 clauses had not been so criticized 
and amended in the House, and he drew 
this remarkable conclusion from that fact, 
that hon. Members were not bound to 
regard the 24 clauses as law in the same 
sense as they were bound to regard the 
six clauses as law, Is that doctrine pro- 
mulgated from the Front Opposition 
Bench accepted by the late Colleagues 
of the noble Earl? Are these doctrines 
to be preached from that Bench to the 
Representatives of Ireland and the people 
of d? Is that view to be taken 
not only by the noble Earl, but by those 
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who sit behind him, as to the bindin 
character of Acts of Parliament passed 
by both Houses and receiving the al 
Assent? It appears, according to this 
new doctrine, that we have a right to 
look back and see how much a question 
was debated, who took part in it, and 
who voted on it. When the result of 
that examination is to show that the 
measure is not canvassed, criticized, dis- 
cussed, and amended to the exact amount 
that is pleasing to any special member of 
the community, then, in the noble Earl’s 
language, that Act of Parliament is not 
binding in the same sense in which 
other and more fortunate Acts of 
Parliament are binding. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian last night in his speech, in 
effect, wanted to know whether we were 
in a position to say that the Irish people 
had more affection and regard for the 
law—so I understood him—not merely 
whether there was more specific obedi- 
ence to the law, but whether the law 
was regarded with more affection and 
respect by the Irish people. He truly 
said—and I agree with him—that the 
Irish problem can never be regarded as 
completely solved until Irishmen regard 
the law in Ireland with the same respect 
and affection as Englishmen regard the 
law in England cm Scotchmen in Scot- 
land. But I want to know how Irish- 
men can learn to respect the law when a 
doctrine such as that laid down by the 
noble Earl is promulgated. The noble 
Earl made another assertion upon which 
TI should like to have some light from a 
Member of the Opposition who may 
speak inthis debate. He said that there 
was now but one opinion both above and 
below the Gangway on the Oppcsition 
side as to crime prevailing in Ireland; 
and that the Irish Members and the 
English Members who support the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian were entirely in accord in 
their views of crime. Is that doctrine 
accepted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man? Hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway have never made any secret 
that they regard it as legitimate to 
incite tenants to resist, by violence if 
necessary, the officers of the law. That 
is the doctrine which they have preached 
consistently for many years, and which 
they preach up to the present moment. 


If there be but one opinion above and 
below the Gangway as to crime—as the 
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noble Earl told us—that doctrine is also 
the doctrine above the Gangway. I 
should like to kaow whether this is so? 
I do not assume that it is necessarily so 
because the noble Earl said it; but I 
should like to have from some respon- 
sible speaker a distinct repudiation of 
tactics still pursued, still avowed, and 
never repudiated by their most faithful 
allies below the Gangway. There are 
two other points relating not to the 
speech of the noble Earl, but to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone), on which I must 
touch before I come to the figures which 
I am going to give to the House. 
One refers to the observations which he 
made with regard to the Resident Magis- 
trates. I heard those observations with 
very profound regret, and with no incon- 
siderable surprise. He criticized what 
he called the Ooercion Act—the Oriminal 
Law Amendment Act—as carrying juris- 
diction to men of lower stamp than would 
otherwise have had it in a great num- 
ber of cases, and said that in the great 
majority of cases the men who were 
appointed depended upon the Executive 
Government for the appointment te their 
places, and for the retention of their 
offices. It is perfectly true that the 
Resident Magistrates in Ireland are 
dependent upon the Executive for ap- 
pointment to their places; but the 
Executive Government, to which the 
vast majority owe their places, is not 
the Executive Government now in 
power, but the Executive Government 
over which the right hon. Gentleman 
presided. About 60, I believe, out 
of the 73 Resident Magistrates were 
either appointed by Lord Spencer, or 
were kept in office by Lord Spencer in 
1882, when he revised the list of Resident 
Magistrates with full powers from a 
kind Treasury to superannuate on full 
and easy terms or pensions anybody 
whom he thought unfit for the place. 
These are the men who administer the 
office—men appointed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and not only appointed by 
him, but praised by Lord Spencer after 
a certain banquet given to Lord Spencer 
for administering the Crimes Act in the 
same manner as | am now told I deserve 
the scaffold for administering it. After 
that banquet Lord Spencer gave praise 
where much of the praise was due, and 
said that if he had succeeded and in so 
far as he had succeeded in restoring 
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among others, by the very magistrates 
who are now subjected to hostile criti- 
cism by hon. Gentlemen opposite. But, 
after all, is it so shocking and unfamiliar 
a thing to English practice that the 
Criminal Law should be administered 
by men appointed by the Executive 
and who can be dismissed by the Execu- 
tive? Iam not speaking of a subject 
with which I am familiar; but am I 
wrong when I remind the House that, 
as I believe, the whole of the summary 
jurisdiction of London, containing a 
population larger than Ireland, is ad- 
ministered by magistrates who may bo 
dismissed by the Government? If it 
is not inconsistent with Constitutional 
usage that the summary criminal jurisdic- 
tion of London should be so administered, 
I want to know why it is so shocking a 
thing to the right hon. Gentleman that 
we should carry on the same system in 
Ireland — in that, recollect, following 
only the example invariably set us by 
every preceding Government when they 
found it necessary to supplement the 
ordinary criminal procedure in that 
country by one more efficacious for 
carrying out the purposes for which 
criminal procedure exists? I come now 
to the second point of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, to which I must 
allude before going further. It relates 
to what he said on the subject of Boy- 
eotting. I think the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman on that subject 
show, I will not saya strange ignorance 
of the condition of Ireland, but a strange 
obliviousness of it; for the right hon. 
Gentlemaa was perfectly acquainted two 
or three years ago with exactly what 
Boycotting meant and how it affected 
society where it prevailed. He appears 
now to have forgotten his old doctrine 
on that subject, and with the old views 
he has given up the old name. What 
used to figure as ‘‘ Boycotting” now 
figures, I think, entirely as ‘‘ exclusive 
dealing.” We have trotted out before us 
our old friend the Dublin parson who 
quarrelled with his curate on the sub- 
ject of Home Rule and dismissed him, 
and who is actually held up to us as a 
man who en in the same kind of 
conspiracy as the people whom we pro- 
secute for Boycotting in Ireland. Can 
anything be more absurd or grotesque ? 
ees the House would like me to 
give them an example of the kind of 
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Boycotting we have prosecuted in Ire- 
land. Here is a very recent case. It 
is a case that happened this present 
month. On the 4th of February an old 
woman named Connell, 80 years of age, 
and partly palsied, unfortunately for 
herself, was the mother of a man who 
took an evicted farm, and for this crime 
of maternity she had been rigidly ‘‘ Boy- 
cotted.” She was nearly starved. She 
lay three days on her bed at Christmas- 
time dying of starvation, and she was 
only saved by a certain Mrs. Maroney— 
a name tolerably familiar in that part of 
the country—whocame to her assistance. 
This woman—Hannah Oonnell—came 
to the police office herself—a thing I 
may say in passing which would hardly 
have happened 12 months ago—and 
swore in direct evidence that having 
been refused provisions she went to the 
barracks because—as she said—she was 
in dread of the people. Before going to 
the barracks she had herself entered the 
shop of one of the defendants and asked 
for bread, and she was refused bread. 
With the protection of two policomen 
she again went to four shops to try and 
purchase provisions ; she was again re- 
fused in every case. She asked for six- 
pennyworth of bread, 1 lb. of sugar, and 
1 oz. of tea; she was refused everything. 
She also stated that at one time one of 
the defendants, named Flannagan, who 
used to supply her with bread, said that 
now that the people said she was “ Boy- 
cotted ” she could get no more provisions 
there. There now, Sir, that is the kind 
of case to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man finds a parallel in that of the 
Dublin parson who dismissed his curate. 
Nothing, I venture to say, can be more 
utterly absurd than to compare those 
sporadic manifestations of hatred and 
ill-feeling which may occasionally break 
out in this country, and may occasionally 
in Ireland produce the phenomenon 
which the right hon. Gentleman calls 
exclusive dealing, with the organized 
system of terrorism and intimidation 
which prevails under the name of ‘‘ Boy- 
eotting”’ in Ireland. I quite admit that 
every case of ‘ Boycotting”’ is a case of 
exclusive dealing; I absolutely deny 
that every case of exclusive dealing is a 
case of ‘‘ Boycotting.”” ‘‘ Boycotting ”’ is 
an art—practically it has reached that 
stage in Ireland—it is au art with a 
specific technical meaning. You might 
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in a drunken brawl, and thereby com- 
mits an assault, he is guilty of the same 
offence as if he were joining in an 
armed, drilled, and organized rebellion, 
and committed the same injury on some 
individual in the course of that rebellion. 
They are both cases of assault, but is 
the second a case of assault only? If 
the right hon. Gentleman will only in- 
quire further into the condition of Ire- 
land, or would only revive his recollec- 
tions of what he must have been familiar 
with when he was responsible for the 
government, and the condition of things 
in that country, he will see that the 
very widest distinction exists, and must 
exist, between the casual acts of cruelty 
to which I have alluded and which he 
rightly condemned, and the organized 
system of intimidation used by an as- 
sociation which desires to rival the law, 
both in respect of the power of holding 
Courts, and the power of inflicting 
punishment. Now, Sir, I have com- 
pleted all I have to say in critieism of 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
and of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Cavan) who followed him shortly after- 
wards in debate, and I come to the 
statistics that were asked for by the 
right hon. Gentleman—a request which 
was repeated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man who resumed the debate this 
evening (Mr. Mundella). I may say 
that I think the right hon. Gentleman 
is disposed to attach a very exaggerated 
value to statistics. I never concealed 
my opinion on that point. I gave it to 
the House last year when I was intro- 
dueing the Ooercion Act, and I am sorry 
if I have failed to impress it upon hon. 
Members, for the further acquaintance 
I have made with the subject only 
strengthens that opinion, and I confess 
that the short treatment which the right 
hon. Gentleman made of such statistics 
as he had yesterday went far to confirm 
my view that whoever, at all events, can 
deduce any trustworthy conclusions from 
statistics, the right hon. Gentleman is 
not necessarily to be counted among the 
number. He used this argument—and 
it was an argument which was repeated, 
rather unfortunately as I thought, by 
the right hon. Gentleman nearhim. He 
said—‘ How could we expect that agra- 
rian crime, which did not stand ve 

high last year, could have diminished, 
when we learnt that 350 persons had 
been sentenced or tried under the recent 
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Coercion Act?” I may say that in 
Ireland sentencing and trying are the 
same thing; and that, aaa. w is 
also the view that the right hon. Gentle- 
man holds. Well, I do not know that 
statistics prove or disprove many things, 
but there is no doubt they can disprove 
that, because the number of persons 
proceeded against was 659, and the 
number of persons discharged or ac- 
agi is no less than 229. [ Cheers. ] 
he right hon. Gentleman cheers that, 
I think. So that it will be observed 
that when he said that 350 persons had 
been “tried or sentenced,” that little 
word ‘‘or” makes a very great differ- 
ence. But that is not the only curious 
conclusion that can be drawn from the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He seemed to think that because this 
comparatively large number of persons 
had been proceeded against, agrarian 
crimes, therefore, really must be as rife 
after the Oriminal Law Amendment Act 
has been passed as it was before. But 
the most cursory examination of the 
statistics laid by the right hon. Gentle- 
man upon the Table of the House in 
the time of Lord Spencer would have 
convinced him that that mode of argu- 
ment is a most fallacious one—the most 
fallacious one in the world; because I 
notice that while the number of persons 
apo against in Lord Spencer’s 
t year—1882—for agrarian offences 
was in the proportion of 34 proceeded 
against to every case of agrarian crime, 
under this Government during the corre- 
sponding period the proportion is only 
2} to 1; so that actually Lord Spencer 
proceeded against more persons—in 
comparison with the number of agra- 
rian offences—than we have in our time. 
That is a fact which I thought would 
have led the right hon. Gentleman to 
see that his mode of argument was 
extremely fallacious. But there is 
another point in connection with his 
statistics, of which I am sorry again to 
have to remind the House, because, 
although I insisted upon it several times 
last Session, I have been unfortunate 
enough, apparently, not to impress the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman with 
the importance of it. The method of 
pager 4 a “ager ccnciggyn in Ireland 
is, undou y, arbitrary, and in m 
opinion highly absurd. As I hae 
inted out ina Memorandum which I 
ormerly laid on the Table of the House, 
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there have been cases in which you 
would have to proceed against 82 per- 
sons in order to deal with two ‘ian 
offences. Now, in order to impress 
that rather startling fact on the mind 
of the House, let me say that I believe 
if there was resistance to the law— 
say at Bodyke—on the same day 
in 20 houses, and if that resistance to 
the police was carried out by 20 persons 
in each case, then 400 persons might be, 
or perhaps ought to be, made amenable. 
Those 400 cases would count as one. 
Therefere, I think the House will agree 
that I was not going beyond the mark 
when I said that the right hon. Gentle- 
man—especially from the manner in 
which he treats statistics—is about to 
attach a very exaggerated value to 
them. There is another point with 
respect to the collection of statistics. The 
right hon. Gentleman ap to think 
that whenever we seonaed under the 
Orimes Act it was against agrarian crime. 
That is a mistake. Boycotting is not 
an agrarian erime. Incitement to resist- 
ance is not an agrarian crime. Yet these 
are two of the worst offences against 
which it is our duty to proceed under 
the Crimes Act. If you tell me that 
these statistics are collected on a very 
absurd system, I do not propose to differ 
from you. ButI did not inventit. I 
found it in operation, and the Gentlemen 
to whom we owe it are hon. Gentlemen 
who sit opposite. And if you ask me 
further why, holding the view that this 
method of collecting statistics is absurd, 
I have not done something to change it, 
I say that if I had done that, the very 
little value that these statistics now 
 seaane would have been entirely lost, 

ecause their sole value now consists in 
enabling you roughly to compare in 
certain respects one period with another. 
If you give that up the whole utility of 
the system would vanish. I propose to 
lay on the Table of the House statistics 
of exactly the same character as were 
preseemen by Lord Spencer in 1883, and 

propose, in addition, to nt certain 
statistics which deal with Boycotting. 
Let me give the House some results of 
these statistics, such as they are, to be 
taken with all the qualifications which I 
have suggested—quailifications which I 
think are extremely important—namely, 
that the amount of crime in Ireland does 
not depend necessarily upon the feeling 
of discontent or local causes in any par- 
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ticular of the country. It is 

pablo it is undoubtedly way it 
is, or that it may be, the interest of the 
National League to enco crime, or 
not discourage it. At another time it 
may be their interest—it is their interest 
—to diminish it as much as possible. 
Until you know the exact motive which 
weighed with those who control that all- 
powerful organization—until you can 
discount the exact action which they 
have had upon crime in Ireland— 
until you can do that with certainty, you 
can draw no conclusions from criminal 
statistics, agrarian or otherwise, which 
will enable you to judge the condition of 
the country. And if anybody thinks 
that accusation is rather hard upon 
either the National League or any other 
body of influence in Ireland, I think 
I may again remind you of the 
speech of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Oavan), to which I have already 
alluded, in which he made this 
astonishing assertion. He said that 
the English Members who went over to 
Ireland had showed them that there was 
no necessity now for crime—mark that 
—and that such disgraceful transactions 
as the murders in the Phonix Park 
could now no longer be justified on any 
ground whatever. The amount of non- 
agrarian crime in 1886 was 2,195; in 
1887 it was 1,837. These figures in- 
cluded threatening letters, and, if you 
exclude threatening letters, the amount 
of crime in 1886 was 1,963, andin 1887 
it was 1,663. Agrarian crime in 1886, 
including threatening letters, was 1,056 ; 
in 1887 it was 883. Excluding threat- 
ening letters, for 1886 it was 632, and 
for 1887 it was 591. I may say that, 
owing to one of the causes which I 
specified earlier in my remarks, crime 
was very low during one or two months 
last winter; and that remark applies to 
the next set of statistics I give, which are 
of agrarian offences for the six months 
ending 3lst January, 1887, compared 
with the agrarian offences for the six 
months ending the 3lst January, 1888. 
The total number of agrarian offences 
for the first of these periods was 455, 
and for the latter period 364, showing 
a decrease of 20 percent on all offences. 
The decrease is less if you exclude 
threatening letters. The ian offences, 
deducting threatening letters, for the 
six months ending with January, 1887, 
was 285 ; and for the six months ending 
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with January, 1888, was 248, being a 
decrease of 13 per cent. If you now 
take the six months suceeeding the pass- 
ing of the Oriminal Law Amendment 
Act, and com it with the six months 
praveting, e results come out as 
ollows:—I count February to July, 
1887, and August to January, 1888. 
For the first period the numbers 
are 495, and for the second period 
364. If you exclude threatening 
letters the numbers are 323 and 248. 
This shows a decrease in the second 
period of 26 per cent on all offences, and 
of 23 per cent after deducting threaten- 
ing letters. I think that the House will 
feel that that diminution is one which— 
though I should like it to be more con- 
siderable—is extremely material, and it 
is one which I am convinced hon. Mem- 
bers in almost every part of House will 
extremely rejoice to hear announced. 
Now I come to Boycotting. It will 
be recollected that when I had the 
honour to introduce the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill to the House the sub- 
ject on which I relied more than any- 
thing else to justify that measure was 
the condition of terrorism and intimida- 
tion chiefly consequent on and sustained 
by the P yyy of Boycotting which 
prevailed in a large part of Ireland ; 
and therefore, as 1 can show that this 
Act has produced most striking effects 
with regard to Boycotting, think 
everybody will feel—if no other justifi- 
cation were forthcoming—that justifica- 
tion is amply sufficient. The number of 
persons wholly Boycotted on the 3lst 
of July last year was 870; the number 
of persons wholly Boycotted now is 
208. The number of persons partially 
Boycotted on the 3ist of July was 
3,965—practically 4,000. The number 
of persons partially Boycotted on the 
31st of January was 1,867—showing a 
decrease of 524 per cent of persons par- 
tially Boycotted, and a decrease of 57 
er cent of persons totally Boycotted. 

hese figures show a decrease in the 
total number of persons Boycotted of 
76 per cent. That is a result which, I 
think the House will agree with me, is 
of a most eminently satisfactory descrip- 
tion, and especially satisfactory when we 


come to analyze the figures in the county 
of Clare and the county of Kerry. These 
two counties are the only two counties in 
Ireland over the whole of which we have 


suppressed the National League, and in 
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these two counties the decrease of Boy- 
cotting is greater than in the rest of 
Ireland. I shall lay on the Table of the 
House the statistics from which I have 
drawn these . I think I have 
shown that I have no reason to be afraid 
of statistics; but I confess that it is not 
upon statistics thatI found the conclusion 
at which I have most assuredly arrived— 
that an immense improvement has taken 
place in the condition ofIreland. I have 
testimony come to me to the same effect 
from every part of the country, and from 
every class of the community. So far 
as I know, there is no man who has 
travelled in Ireland with some desire to 
acquaint himself with the condition of 
the country and with adequate know- 
ledge of its condition a year ago who will 
not tell you that the condition of Ireland 
has in every respect greatly improved. 
I have before this quoted the cnnigns of 
the Judges. Perhaps the House will 
allow me to quote one extract from the 
charge of a Judge delivered in one of 
the most disturbed counties in Ireland. 
This is what Judge Curran says— 

“T have been informed by those entrusted with 
the peace of the county that there is a decided and 
marked improvement since last Session. Moon- 
lighting, gentlemen, as you knew already some 
time since, is fast becoming a matter of history 
in the dark and blood-red history of Kerry, and 
Boycotting is becoming less general and less 
effective, ) Boden people are beginning to see 
that the strong arm of the law will protect 
those who stand up firmly against any such 
system,” 

There is a similar quotation from the 
address of Judge Murphy, who said, at 
Cork Winter Assizes, that he was glad 
to be able to say that a vast change had 
come over the-state of things in Kerry, 
due, above all, to the knowledge that 
came home to persons engaged in these 
organizations that they would be de- 
tected, tried, and punished for their 
offences in places where juries were 
not afraid to discharge their duties. 
What these two Judges said with a sense 
of official responsibility upon them, 
every man who has spoken to me upon 
the subject has repeated in different 
language, with different circumstances, 
and with different details—whatever his 
class may be, and from whatever part of 
Ireland he has come. I cannot help re- 
garding this result as eminently satis- 
factory. I confess that I was one of 
those who did not hesitate to give some 
amount of credence to those prophets of 
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ill-omen who said that one of the first 
results of the so-called Ooercion Act 
would be to cause a great outburst of 
crime all over Ireland. I thought it 
extremely possible that that result 
might happen. That result has not oc- 
curred. We have done something. We 
have succeeded more or less in the 
struggle in which we have been en- 
We are not the first who have 


ga 
been engaged in that struggle. In hap- 
ier days the right hon. Gentleman the 


ember for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan), and 
other right hon. Gentlemen who sit on 
that Bench, were engaged, with the sup- 
port of the then Opposition, in carrying 
on the same struggle against crime in 
Ireland. But though the struggle is 
old, some of the difficulties that we have 
had to contend with are new. Never 
before has any Government engaged in 
this struggle had arrayed against it the 
whole force of the legitimate Opposition 
—of the so-called legitimate Opposition. 
We are accustomed to the spectacle of 
hon. Gentlemen who come to this House 
from certain parts of Ireland doing all 
they can to defeat the course of law and 
to bring the law into contempt. But 
we have not been accustomed until this 
year—[Mr. W. E. Guapstone: Hear, 
hear! |—we have not been accustomed 
to find them rank among their most 
valuable allies Gentlemen returned for 
English and Scottish constituencies. 
There is nothing new, unhappily, in 
Irish experience in finding the whole 
Press described as Nationalist indulging 
in mendacious vituperation against those 
who are responsible for the government 
of the country. It is new in the history 
of Irish administration that these 
attacks and this course of conduct 
should find an echo—a feeble, imitative 
echo—upon this side of St. George’s 
Ohannel. But, Mr. Speaker, though 
upon those on this side of the House 
and upon the Unionist Party rests the 
whole burden of maintaining law and 
order in Ireland, we may, at all events, 
congratulate ourselves that we have not 
been unsuccessful, and that the laborious 
days and weary nights we spent last 
Session in amending the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Acts and the Land Act have not 
been without their fruits in the history 
of Ireland during the last six months. 
Wehavedonesomething to vindicate and 
restore the authority of the law. We 
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have done something to dimish the suf- 
ferings caused by the system of tyranny 
and op ion sng 7 the Na- 
tional Toutes. e have done some- 
thing to restore the confidence of the 
individual in the protection of the strong 
arm of the law, without which no coun- 
try—not even Ireland under a Home 
Rule Bill—can possibly expect to enjoy 
any of the blessings, the fruits, and the 
a of civilization. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne): I shall certainly not imitate the 
example of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) in turning this important 
debate into channels for mere personal 
recrimination. I think the House will 
be able to judge from the temper of the 
opening remarks of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman of the tact and the temper with 
which he is administering the reion 
Act in Ireland. The right hon. Gentle- 
man implies by what he says that we 
are afraid to say in this House what we 
say on platforms in the country, and he 
has come to that conclusion because we 
did not last night spring to our feet and 
proceed with our indictment against the 
Government. But, Sir, the reason for 
that was perfectly plain. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) had asked for 
information—for facts and figures, by 
which our statements might be tested, 
judged, and verified. The right hon. 
Gentleman—for reasons of which I do 
not complain—gave us no such state- 
ment last night; but until that state- 
ment was made it would have been futile 
for us to take part in the debate. There 
is another reason which surely the right 
hon. Gentleman must be aware of, and 
that is that it is perfectly understood in 
the House that the great questions con- 
nected with the administration of the 
Coercion Act should be debated at a 
later stage in connection with a Motion 
to be brought forward from below the 
Gangway. I will not attempt to follow 
the right hon. Gentleman in his criticism 
of the speech of the noble Earl the 
Member for South Somerset (the Earl 
of Cavan) because I had not myself the 
good fortune to hear my noble Friend’s 
speech. But if the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s impression of that speech is not 
more accurate than his impression of the 
speech of my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) at Nottingham, I do 
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not think I need trouble the House nor 
myself with his criticishs. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland said that we hear nothing more 
in this House of the ery, ‘‘ Remember 
Mitchelstown.” Do not let the right 
hon. Gentleman be too sure of that. 
The right hon. Gentleman fell into a 
vein with which we were very familiar 
last Session, when he spoke of a number 
of the Resident Magistrates—60 out of 
78—having been appointed by Lord 
Spencer. should have thought that 
last year we had had enough of these 
recriminations. I should have thought, 
at any rate, that we had had enough of 
these attempts to test a new situation, a 
new departure in Irish policy, what you 
yourselves admit to be a new departure, 
though you lamentit, by what happened 
in 1881, 1882, and 1883. TI, at all 
events, had nothing to do with that. I 
shall proceed to examine the right hon. 
Gentleman’s method of dealing with my 
right hon. Friend’s assertion about Re- 
sident Magistrates; and I am really 
amazed that the right hon. Gentleman 
should boldly get up in this House and 
assure us—apparently with the approval 
of many hon. Gentiemen behind him 
—that the org of Resident Magis- 
trate in Ireland is substantially analo- 

us to that of a London Stipendiary 

agistrate. There are notoriously im- 
portant differences in the condition upon 
which these two sets of gentlemen hold 
their offices. But that is not the point 
on whica I wish to insist at this moment. 
The point on which I wish to insist— 
because it is vital to a judgment of the 
Coercion: Act and the way in which it 
has been administered—is that you en- 
trust to the Resident Magistrates in 
Ireland jurisdiction over a class of cases 
of the utmost delicacy and nicety which 
you would on no account dream of trust- 
ing to a London Stipendiary Magistrate. 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman did he 
mean to convey to the House that the 
London Stipendiary has within his juris- 
diction cases of conspiracy, cases of 
seditious libel, and that he has cases 
of this kind where the person charged 
has not the right of demanding a jury ? 
Those make serious points of difference 
between the position of Resident Magis- — 
trates in Ireland acting under the 
Crimes Act and London Stipendiaries. 
Sir, one need not be a lawyer to under- 
stand that there is no class of cases so ° 
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delicate, so important, and requirin 
such nicety and precision of legal 
training, as cases turning upon the 
effect of words spoken and cases of 
acts turning upon intention as giving 
their character to those acts. Our 

ition last year was, and at present 
is, that it is most detrimental to fair 
administration of the law to trust cases 
of that kind to gentlemen who are in a 
position practically and notoriously of 
dependence, and immediate dependence, 
upon the Executive Government. One 
of the conditions was that in these 
Crimes Courts one of the two magis- 
trates sitting should be a person of 
whose legal competency the Lord Chan- 
cellor was satisfied. {An hon. Mzemser : 
The Lord Lieutenant.] I was under 
the impression that we moved an 
Amendment to transfer the decision 
about competency to the Lord Ohan- 
cellor. But that makes no difference. 
Whether it is the Lord Lieutenant or 
the Lord Ohancellor, there has been a 
remarkable difference in the procedure 
of the present Government and the pro- 
cedure under the Government of Karl 
Spencer, because I understand that 
Karl Spencer made out a special list of 
magistrates of whose legal competency 
he was satisfied, and wherever a Crimes 
Court was constituted one of those 
gentlemen of necessity had a place on it. 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): If I may interrupt the 
right hon. Gentleman, there is no 
difference between the Act of 1882 and 
the Act of 1887 in that particular. Of 
the 30 special magistrates specified as 
being legally qualified, 20 were so 
qualified by Earl Spencer, and three of 
the others are barristers. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : The right 
hon. Gentleman does not say that it has 
been essential that in every Court con- 
stituted under the Orimes Act one of 
the two magistrates sitting should come 
from this list. 

_ Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; that 
is so. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I find I am 
right. It is the Lord Chancellor who is 
to be satisfied of the legal competency. 
I will now make a few remarks on the 

ight hon. Gentleman’s demonstration 
of the paragraph in the Queen’s Speech 
asserting that coercive conspiracies have 
abated, and that agrarian crime has 
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diminished in consequence of the legis- 
lative measures of last Session. I wish 
to examine how far he has made that 
good. The right hon. Gentleman has, 
no doubt, = re - 
suspect me of ing anythi ut 
ome sieladinaee thes there host been 
a diminution of ian offences in 
the six months from July, 1887—the 
six months since the Orimes Act was 
passed, There has been a sensible, 
though not a very enormous, diminution 
in ian offences. But I must re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that we 
ventured to predict—when the Land 
Act was before this House last Session 
—that one effect of certain provisions in 
that Act would be to give youa period of 
about six months of comparative calm— 
the period during which the notices would 
be running their course. Well, the facts 
quite bear out the prediction we then 
ventured upon. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has shown—what is also extremely 
satisfactory—that there has been a de- 
cline in the number of Boycottings. 
The decline there, no doubt, is very much 
more considerable than the decline in 
agrarian offences. We have our own 
theory as to the reasons which will ac- 
count for that decline in Boyecotting. 
We do not attribute it—and the right 
hon. Gentleman has given us no reason 
for attributing it—to the operation of 
the Crimes Act. The present Prime 
Minister in 1885 made what I thought 
then, and what I always thought, a most 
judicious series of remarks on Boy- 
cotting. He said— 

** Tt is one of those sets of acts in a commu- 
nity with which Acts of Parliament can do 
little, and which will die out of themselves 
owing to the operation of general causes if you 
give them sufficient time.’ 

Our explanation of the decrease in 
Boycotting—of which we are _ tho- 
roughly glad—our explanation is that 
Lord Salisbury was right; that the 
causes which led to Boycotting have 
been wearing themselves out; and that 
one of those causes is the very circum- 
stance on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man 80 aenaey dwelt at the close of 
his speech. The right hon. Gentleman 
claimed for hi and his Friends 
that they alone are the Party of order. 
Our contention is that the decline in 
Boycotting and the decline in agra- 
rian offences is due to the fact of there 
being an entirely changed state of feel- 
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ing in Ireland, and that that changed 
state of feeling, and that wider and deeper 
sense of responsibility, are due to the 
fact that Liberal Members of Parliament 
and others from England have gone over 
there. I have been in Ireland myself 
for a short time lately. I did not come 
into contact, no doubt, with the same 
classes of officials and others as those 
who furnished the right hon. Gentleman 
with his information ; but I saw persons 
of different positions with different means 
of gathering information, and I was 
assured on every hand that the sense of 
alliance—of alliance, not of coalition— 
with an English Party has had the most 
remarkable effect in awakening respon- 
sibility all over the country. e right 
hon. Gentleman has left out the answers 
to important questions which were put 
to him by my right hon. Friend who 
opened the debate this evening (Mr. 

undella). Hehas not told us whether, 
and, if so, what amount of what is called 
derelict land has been rescued for the 
occupation of its owners in consequence 
of the Crimes Act. The number of these 
derelict farms was one of the greatest 
evils and one of the worst features in the 
social condition of Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman has shirked that ques- 
tion. He has not attempted to show that 
coercive conspiracies, as he chooses to 
call them, or lawful combinations, as we 
choose to think them—he has not shown 
in any detail that these combinations 
have been weakened in their opera- 
tion by any single proceeding taken 
under the Orimes Act. Those two 
points are all-important. The ques- 
tion before the House at this moment 
is — What has been the effect of the 
Orimes Act and the Land Act in 
restoring something like social order in 
Ireland? The payment of rent is, as 
everybody knows, one of the most 
important factors in the social condition 
of Ireland ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man has not shown in the least degree 
that the orderly payment of rent has 
been furthered, either by the apprehen- 
sion caused by the Orimes Act, or by 
any Pp’ ings taken under that Act. 
The right hon. Gentleman has entirely 
failed to show—which he was bound to 
show—a Somer Baa Sena Sie certain 
v and v mi e in 
the bender and pe features of dis- 
order—a connection between them and 
the Crimes Act or the way in which it 
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has been administered. I must fall 
back again on the very frank and 
manly admission of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the House last 
night (Mr. W. H. Smith), who said 
plainly—‘“‘I admit that we have made 
no great advance.” [Mr. W. H. Surrz 
dissented.] I see the right hon. Gentle- 
man shakes his head, but I thought I 
heard him say it, and I certainly wrote 
the words down. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrz) (Strand, 
Westminster) : In reply to the observa- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, what 
I said was that no great advance had 
been made in producing obedience to 
the law and sympathy with the law. I 
admitted that no great advance had 
been made in those respects, 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: To admit 
that, after all, Sir, is to admit our whole 
case. We want, and we have the right 
to call upon you, and we shall continue 
at a later stage of the debate to call upon 
you, to give good justification for such a 
measure as the Crimes Act. Unless a 
measure of that extraordinary and ex- 
ceptional kind is a very great success in 
attaining the objects which you set be- 
fore yourselves in persuading the House 
to pass it, it has not justified its exist- 
ence, and you have not justified your 
policy. Ido not wish to diminish the 
importance of the two or three figures 
given to us by the right hon. Gentleman 
to-night; but you have set that small 
gain against the enormous loss, first of 
all, of the time of Parliament last Ses- 
sion, and, secondly, the loss of the chance 
of procuring a better state of things in 
Ireland. he Government have practi- 
cally wasted last Session in forcing this 
costly and—as I maintain it still shows 
itself—this comparatively useless instru- 
ment. They have thrown Ireland into 
turmoil. [Zaughter.] Gentlemen laugh. 
I do not mean to say for a moment that 
it is the action of the Government alone 
that throws Ireland into turmoil. What 
I say is, that the way in which the 
Orimes Act has been administered has 
aggravated and made still more dan- 
gerous all that was already dangerous 
in the social condition of Ireland ; and it 
has put further off than ever the day— 
which the right hon. Gentleman and his. 
Colleagues, I believe, are as anxious to 


reach as we are—when the Irish people 
will extend to law that respect and 
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obedience which we are accustomed to 
pay to itin England. Your policy has 
increased the turmoil in Ireland, and 
has deepened and widened popular 
resentment in Ireland against the very 
institutions and the very system of go- 
vernment which it is your professed 
ambition to cherish and preserve. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, he was unable to agree with some 
of the observations which had fallen 
from hon. Members on the other side of 
the House, that the legislation of last 
Session in regard to Ireland had been 
satisfactory. He thoroughly and entirely 
agreed in this—that the measure passed 
last Session at the cost of so much labour, 
and of, perhaps, intentional misrepresen- 
tation, had produced very serious results. 
He did not believe for a moment that 
any benefit whatever had resulted to 
Ireland from that measure. No doubt, 
the state of things in Ireland had greatly 
improved, but that improvement was in 
no degree owing to the Crimes Act. To 
take a few months’ Returns at a year 
ago, and compare them with similar 
Returns now, was altogether delusive, 
because it was just at that time that the 
Irish people had become alive to the 
fact that a large body of the people of 
this country were determined to do 
justice to Ireland. From that moment 
there had been a steady progress to- 
wards peace and friendship. He believed 
that that improvement would continue; 
and the only thing which had retarded, 
instead of accelerating it, and prevented 
it from becoming more rapid and cer- 
tain, was the mischievous effects of the 
measure introduced by the Government 
last year. He did not quite understand 
upon what principle the House was told 
that the result of the legislation of last 
year had been satisfactory. There had 
been no good result whatever from the 
Coercion Act. What was the result? 
Her Majesty’s Government said that it 
had been the gradual pacification of 
Ireland? That was a matter upon which 
there was a considerable difference of 
opinion. There were, however, some 
matters on which they might agree. It 
could not be denied that the result 
had been to put into prison some of 
Treland’s most trus sons, and to 
stir up against one Party an amount of 
bitter feeling that did not previously 
exist. That which was previously 
tyranny had now become worse than 
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‘ tyranny—a tyranny not only of a cruel, 
but of a most contemptible kind. It 
was bad enough to oppress a people; 
but in the 19th century the system of 
tyranny had degenerated into simple 
and petty spite—a system which conde- 
sounded, for the purpose of gratifying it- 
self, not merely to inflict the punishment 
of imprisonment, but to acts of personal 
annoyance and insult in reference to 
persons of position and character. He 
thought the 19th century was too late 
for a Nero, whose weapon was a slop- 
pail, and who revelled in the stealing of 
clothes. Her Majesty’s Government had 
established a system entirely novel, and 
in the course of a short time it would be 
most unsatisfactory. The only point he 
desired to lay down with force and 
energy was this. There was one object 
they were not seeking to attain— 
namely, good a and the paci- 
fication of Ireland; they were endea- 
vouring to govern by force. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government prided themselves 
on having established law and order to 
such an extent that they had driven 
beneath the surface those signs of law- 
lessness which they said existed still. 
They had com led the people of Ire- 
land to be orderly; but they had com- 
pelled them against: their will. He 
maintained that that was not good go- 
vernment. It was impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to do it; they had 
not done it yet, and if they did it it 
would not be good government. There 
was one great object which hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House would 
continue to fight for. They were con- 
vinced that no legislation for Ireland 
would be satisfactory until the country 
had been made quiet and happy, and 
uatil the law would be accepted not only 
without resistance, but with affection and 
sympathy. The right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government admitted 
that no progress had been made in 
winning the sympathy of the Irish 
people with the law and the Govern- 
ment under which they lived. The sta- 
tistics of the Chief Secretary were good 
for nothing, and could _s nothing 
until it could be shown that the people 
of Ireland had been cemented in firmer 
bonds than before, and that the feeling 
of sympathy and affection between the 
two countries, which had been so long 
strained, had been re-established. No 
doubt, the sympathy of the Irish 
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ie for this country was in ing; 

ut it was in spite of the coercive legis- 
lation of last year. Their confidence in 
the justice of this country was in- 
creasing, not in consequence of any- 


thing Her Majesty’s Government had 
done, but in spite of it. 
Mz. STEWART (Kirkcud- 


bright) said, he earnestly protested 
against the assertion that coercive 
measures were more congenial to the 
Conservative Party than to their oppo- 
nents; but the Government had been 
put into power for the purpose, first, of 
maintaining the Union, and, secondly, 
of restoring law and order, and those 
two pw had, to a large extent, 
been fulfilled. No one had suffered 
from the Coercion Act except those who 
had wilfully the law, or 
the dupes of those who ought to have 
known better. His main reason for 
rising, however, was not to refer to the 
Trish Question, but to the question of 
agriculture, which was far more impor- 
tant to the large majority of ple. 
Although the ph in the Guia 
Speech on this subject was not so full as 
he could have wished, still he rejoiced 
at the notice taken of it; because, when 
taken up by the strongest Government 
the country bad seen for years, there 
was a chance of something practical 
being done. Wheat, they might say, 
was no longer cultivable at a profit, and 
the same might be said of oats. And 
though barley was a trifle better as re- 
garded price, the difference was very 
small. Then there was the meat supply 
of the country, in which the home pro- 
ducer was handicapped in many ways 
by foreign imports. But of that he did 
not complain. He hoped, however, as 
the Government were apparently so suc- 
cessful in their negotiations on the sugar 
question that they would approach the 
Argentine Republic, and get them to 
put an end to the system of bounties, 
amounting to about £100,000 a-year, 
which they had inaugurated to enable 
roducers to send meat to this country. 
e condition of the agricultural inte- 
rest could not be overlooked when they 
remembered that tens of thousands of 
men were driven from the agricultural 
districts to towns and vi in search 
of employment, and thus helped to swell 
the ranks of the unemployed. Only 
one interest conaected with agriculture 
had made much improvement, and that 
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thie S aties ped Rag to 
were ieap com- 
petition, which he woul not — 
of if our people had the same advan- 
as foreigners to carry on the trade 
successfully. In his own of the 
country they had actually to go to 
America and Canada to obtain compe- 
tent instructors to teach the people the 
art and science of dairying. Was it not 
rather hard and absurd that they had 
no training college, no school, where 
such instruction could be imparted to 
those willing to learn? They were told 
they had the Science and Art Depart- 
ment at South Kensington ; but it must 
not be forgotten that only £5,000 was 
spent by that Department on agricul- 
tural instruction. He hoped somethin 
would be done to relieve the egpiotiineral 
interest from the heavy burdens of local 
taxation. If some of these burdens 
could be thrown upon the Consolidated 
Fund, that would not only be justice to 
the agricultural interest, but a benefit 
to the nation at large. He hailed with 
satisfaction the assurance that the ques- 
tion of railway rates was to be dealt 
with. Unless facilities of the best de- 
scription were afforded to the agricul- 
tural interest, they could not compete 
with the foreigner. Technical educa- 
tion he would not enter upon, further 
than to express the hope that attention 
would be given to it amongst other 
things. They ought to have a distinct 
Government Department to take sur- 
veillance of those matters, and which 
would bring to the front many things 
buried in Consular Reports. They did 
not want necessarily a large e di- 
ture in their favour, but they did want 
what appeared to be absolutely neces- 
—assistance from the Government 
to enable them to help themselves. If 
_ in that way, much would 
ollow, which would be of advantage to 
the ratepayers in the long run. For 
these reasons, he brought before the 
House the enumerated in the 
Queen’s Speech, in the hope that they 
would not be lost sight of this Session, 
and that the great agricultural interests 
might not be neglected. 
itn. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Ohief Secretary for Ireland 


was fond mat —e to his 
opponents; but that ing the right 
ae Gentleman had himself fanainbed 
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a d example of the flippant men- 
9 - characterized hi 
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equally destitute of foundation, and in 


Answer to Her 


dacity which usually his | that way it would not be difficult to 
statements. substantiate the figures of the Chief 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That | Secretary in reference to the diminution 


remark is very improper, and altogether 


amen a must ask the hon. 
Member to withdraw it. 

Mrz, EDWARD HARRINGTON : 
I withdraw it; and I am sorry that so 
early in the Session—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must be aware that the expression he 
used is quite un-Parliamentary. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
said, he had withdrawnit. As an Irish 
Member residing in one of the disturbed 
districts of the country, as far as he 
could see and judge, there was no 
change in the attitude of the people 
towards persons who were alleged to 
have been Boycotted. Certainly, no 
change had been brought about by the 
vicious action of the Police Authorities. 
What was the fact? In a notable case 
which recently came before a Law Oourt 
on appeal—the case of a blacksmith for 
refusing to shoe the horse of the widow 
Curtin—it was well known to the police, 
although they alleged that the widow 
was systematically Boycotted, that the 
smith used to go to her house at night 
and shoe the horse for her. Yet that 
very man was entrapped, brought be- 
fore the Court, and illegally convicted. 
The prosecution was undertaken against 
the will of the Ourtin family; but they 
themselves were threatened with pro- 
ceedings if they hesitated to support 
the action of the police. Surely that 
was scarcely the way to make life easy 
for that unfortunate family. He would 
mention another case—that of Justin 
M‘Oarthy, whose proceedings had at- 
tracted considerable notoriety, and who, 
in a description which he gave of the 
wonderful village of Inniseall, asserted 
that to his own knowledge there were 
350 persons Boycotted. He (Mr. Har- 
rington) believed that that was about 
the extent of the entire population. 
But what were the facts in regard to 
M‘Oarthy’s own case and his allega- 
tions? Not long ago Justin M‘Carthy 
wrote a letter to a local newspaper 
in the county of Kerry, stating that so 
far as he was personally concerned he 
had never been Boyeotted at all. There- 
fore his case must be taken out of 
the 350, and probably, if all the rest 
were inquired into, they would prove 


Mr. Edward Harrington 





of Boycotting. If it suited the pur- 
pose of the Executive Government for 
the time being to say that crime and 
intimidation existed in Ireland, the 
figures were ready at hand to support 
their assertion. Judge Curran had been 
— in the course of the present 
ebate. Now, on the very day that 
Judge Curran made an announcement 
of the peaceful state of Kerry—on that 
very day there was pending a trial which 
must have been within the learned 
Judge’s cognizance—the trial of the 
murderers of an old man who was shot 
in the leg and bled to death ; also the 
trial of a young man for taking rushes 
from his father’s farm—there havin 
been a dispute between his father an 
his uncle. There was another case in 
reference to an attack upon a very popu- 
lar and estimable gentleman, which 
attack had been prompted by this very 
Justin M‘Oarthy, who at this moment 
avowed that, so far as he was personally 
concerned, he had never been Boy- 
cotted at all. He (Mr. Harrington) 
thought these facts would show how 
the figures to suit the pur of the 
authorities were mani ulated, in regard 
to the use which had been made of the 
Orimes Act and the results of the legis- 
lation of last year. The Act prescribed 
that the jurisdiction under the Act should 
be exercised by persons of whose legal 
knowledge the Lord Lieutenart was to 
satisfy himself. It would be in the 
recollection of hon. Members that in the 
notable Mitchelstown trial, Oaptain Sea- 
grave, when put on that table and asked 
whether he was one of the magistrates 
in regard to whose qualifications the 
Lord Lieutenant had satisfied himself, 
laughed at the idea and said that it 
was neither probable nor possible. As 
a matter of fact, whatever ordeal Captain 
8 ve had been subjected to, he 
would have failed to pass. Indeed, he 
had failed in every examination he had 
undergone ; but he, nevertheless, suc- 
ceeded in potting an appointment ae 
Resident Magistrate. It suited Her 
Majesty’s Government to get a tool 
so pliant to their will. The Go- 
vernment wanted ee 
partizans—who would rush any person 
into QOourt, effectually shut up his 
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mouth, and then commit him to gaol. 
This was the work that such magis- 
trates as Oaptain Seagrave were well 


fitted to perform, and that gentleman | agai 


was a good pa of that sort of 
Judge which Her Majesty’s Government 
wanted for the administration of the 


Crimes Act in Ireland. In some cases | regard 


an appeal had been allowed after a con- 
viction ; and if, when the appeal was 
heard, the conviction was affirmed, the 
convicting a roy could rush into 
Court there and then, take the prisoner 
by the collar, and rush him into gaol. 
He (Mr. Harrington) maintained that 
this was illegal, that the accused person 
was in the hands of the Judge who 
heard the appeal, and that until the 
Judge affirmed the original conviction, 
the Resident Magistrate who heard the 
orignal case had no right to be present, 
and had no legal power to arrest the 
defendant. It was contrary to every 
principle of justice and humanity that 
any man who was really a to the 
appeal should have authority at once 
to lay his hand vindictively upon the 
shoulder of the defendant and carry him 
off to gaol. At the last Petty Sessions 
in the county of Kerry two young men 
were convicted of the extraordinary 
offence of uttering what was called a 
compromise between a “boo” and a 
laugh against the police, and they were 
sentenced to one month’s imprison- 
ment. The moment the sentence was 
pronounced, eant Lock, of the Con- 
stabulary, laid hands upon these two 
young men and vindictively carried them 
off to gaol, although the conviction was 
sages inst. He (Mr. Harringtun) 
had carefully watched the administra- 
tion of the Crimes Act in Ireland, and 
he was able to assert, without much fear 
of contradiction, that the action of the 
Executive was prompted by a desire to 
give annoyance, and to create ill-feeling 
and irritation in the minds of those who 
happened to be accused, and to bring in 
conflict with them every individual who 
might be supposed to have a feeling of 
enmity against them. The Chief Secre- 
tary had read a number of figures in re- 
ference to Boycotting. Those 
wares foun to he montetectiogn reed 
ether visionary. He (Mr. D 
lieved that virtually p Eng ong 
no change in what was known as Boy- 
cotting and exclusive dealing, although 
he was prepared to admit that the 
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action of the Executive, asin the case 
of Mrs. Maroney 


in Ennis, polis feel- 
ing had been outraged and inflamed 
inst those whom the Government 
pretended to protect. It was difficult 
to understand the attitude of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief in 
eg hg Ma 
e right hon. Gentleman de 
the use of all figures, and then he pro- 
ceeded to make use of them. In the 
next place, he deprecated the use of all 
facts, manipulating both figures and 
facts with singular dexterity, and call- 
ing upon the Irish Members, who had 
neither figures nor facts before them, to 
reply at onee to the deductions he had 
drawn. The statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary in 
reference to the poor women, Connell 
and Mrs. Maroney, was most elastic. 
The allegation was that Connell was 
lying ill in bed for three days, reduced 
to a dangerous condition by starvation, 
because a system of Boycotting pre- 
vailed which prevented her from being 
supplied with food, and waiting until she 
was strong enough to go to the police 
and lay her grievance before them. 
Now, this poor woman, whose case was 
stated with so much pathos, turned out 
to be a servant of Mrs. Maroney, whose 
case was scouted out of Court only the 
other day. It turned out that this 
woman sent persons to rival shop- 
keepers, who did not get the police 
eustom, for goods with the sole object of 
entrapping them and annoying them, 
because she considered that she herself 
was Boycotted. The statement that 
Connell had been starving for three 
days was not the fact, because it was 
roved that she was a servant of Mrs. 
aroney, and had been employed for 
this vindictive purpose. After the pass- 
ing of the Crimes Act, and before its 
immediate application to Ireland, the 
Resident Magistrates were called up to 
Dublin. Did they all go there? r- 
tainly not. It was not necessary that 
some of them should go; and as to the 
rest, they went to Dublin, not to obtain 
information as to the Act, but to be 
eres Fo a? the ee ey were ex- 
to orm. One of these is- 
ne flippantly told him—he pron 
not mention the name — ‘A month 
is now the nearest thing. That is 
the latest tip from the Castle.” With 
regard to the point that Boyootting 
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and intimidation not coming under 
the head of ian crime, coul 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary seriously maintain that with 
659 cases of prosecution under the Act 
they were not to be taken into account 
as showing that the state of crime had 
not sensibly decreased? The right hon. 
Gentleman had manipulated his figures 
in an extraordinary way. Out of more 
than 600 cases, he said that 200 ought 
to be removed, because the accused were 
not convicted. Surely it was the prose- 
cutions which showed the number of 
crimes in respect of which they were 
brought, and not the convictions. If 
there had been 600 crimes committed 
and no one had been prosecuted at all, 
there would have been 600 crimes 
all the same. This was the way in 
which the Chief Secretary had manipu- 
lated his figures in the course of his 
speech. He (Mr. Harrington) desired 
to refer incidentally to the Inniscall 
case. The facts of that case were as 
follows :—On a Sunday evening, about 
7 o'clock, the house of Dr. O’Kane, 
living in the village of Inniscall, was 
attacked. Six or seven men entered it. 
They struggled with Dr. O’Kane at the 
door, and fired a revolver. The bullet 
missed Dr. O’Kane, but hit his son, who 
was left for dead by the attacking party, 
in the belief that they had killed the doc- 
tor. The whole family fought with a per- 
tinacity which reflected the highest credit 
upon them. But there was not one 
word in the speech of the Chief Secre- 
tary in reference to that case; not one 
word of praise for the courage and 
vigour with which the attacked persons 
defended themselves on that occasion. 
What was the result? A couple of 
local arrests had been made—the per- 
sons arrested being the servants of the 
Justin M‘Oarthy already referred to. 
The accused persons were admitted to 
bail, although fully identified, and 
charged with the serious crime of Moon- 
lighting. It leaked out in Oastleisland 
that some cousins of M‘Oarthy had 
hired cars and conveyed the men who 
committed the outrage a distance of 30 
miles. The facts were placed before 
the authorities; but they were very slow 
to move, and it was only after a lapse 
of three weeks that any steps were taken 
towards making an arrest. Instead of 
being sent to and confronted with 
those who could identify them, the men 
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accused of Moonlighting and outrage were 


d | released upon a bail of about £25. The 


men themselves had been identified. The 
case was still dragging on from day to 
day, and he asserted with confidence 
that it was the intention of the 
authorities to burke it. If hon. Mem- 
bers really desired to secure peace and 
individual liberty in Ireland, he asked 
them to assist the Irish Members by 
their votes in foreing such a case as this 
upon the attention of the Government. 
He would refer to another case, that of 
a man named Callaghan, who was a 
witness on one occasion, and whom he 
had only had an opportunity of seeing 
once. He was brought into the county 
of Kerry, to Tralee Gaol, to see if he 
could identify a man accused of the 
murder of Mr. Herbert. He had al- 
ready made a statement in regard to the 
case, and he made it on evidence supplied 
to him by the gaoler and other persons 
who were present. The protest he had 
made was directed against the conduct 
of one of the magistrates, who, when 
the man was brought out for identifica- 
tion, walked along the line of prisoners, 
who had been brought out, and suddenly, 
on reaching a particular individual, 
stepped off the gravel path on to the 
grass, whereupon the informer im- 
mediately came up and put his hand on 
the shoulder of the man who had thus 
been pointed out with the remark— 
‘*That is the man.” The prisoner was 
a man named Oasey; but, unless the 
evidence of the informer was amply 
corroborated, it was highly improper to 
put him upon his trial on such evidence. 
Unfortunately—and it showed what the 
condition of the country was—this man 
Callaghan was still in the pay of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He (Mr. 
Harrington) saw that the Solicitor 
General for Ireland was in his place, 
and was evidently paying attention to 
the debate. He claimed the atten- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to this matter, because the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was new to 
Office. Was he aware that in the 
time of his Predecessor both the 
Attorney and Solicitor General fought 
the Orimes Bill throughout, and they 
were now being sent to the dis- 
turbed districts of Ireland to ad- 
minister it? Only at the last Assizes at 
Cork a man named Harold, accused of 


murder, was discharged by proclama- 
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tion. He had been asked to account for 
certain marks on his person, and so un- 
satisfactory was the account he gave of 
them that he was kept in prison for a 
month, and in the end he was discharged 
by having recourse to a very unusual 
Lato, Bea a the issue of a Pro- 
clamation by the Lord Lieutenant, which 
rendered it impossible for the man to be 
tried for the same offence. The general 
belief in the country was that because he 
had employed as his solicitor a man who 
was first cousin to the Crown Prosecutor 
—a Lae gr that would mag J be 
tolerated in the administration of the 
Criminal Law in England, nor would it 
be sanctioned that two such men should 
work together, one prosecuting for the 
Crown and the other defending the 
prisoner. In such cases a prisoner, 
whatever his offence may have been, 
would escape, and he knew that he 
would escape. The Irish Members did 
not shirk the political consequences of 
their own acts. He did not think Her 
Majesty’s Government, with any credit 
to themselves, could throw in the teeth 
of the Irish Representatives the fact that 
they had shirkedany of the consequences 
which were likely to arise from a conflict 
with the law. At the time the Orimes 
Bill was introduced how many combina- 
tions for carrying out the Plan of Cam- 
paign existed in Ireland? Upon one 
estate of 700 tenants 500 adopted it, and 
the remaining 200, who stood aloof, were 
set down in the Returns of the Chief 
Secretary as having been partially Boy- 
cotted. But the Plan of Campaign had 
been eminently successful, notwithstand- 
ing the Crimes Act, and the tenants who 
adopted it had carried on the fight, not 
only with advantage to themselves, but 
for those who refused to join them. He 
asserted with confidence that no reliance 
whatever was to be placed upon the 
figures of the Chief Secretary. The 
Ohief Secretary had been challenged by 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle- 
on-Tyne (Mr. John Han! to show that 
a single acre of land in Ireland had been 
taken or grabbed. If he could show that, 
the Crimes Act might be regarded to 
that extent as a success. So far the Act 
had only been put in force against illegal 
assemblies, against newspaper men, and 
against newspapers. Did hon. Members 
realize the disgraceful working of the 


Act in the case of Mr. O’Rooke, of 
Tralee? He was a poor man, although 
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he occupied the position of Town Com- 
missioner in Tralee. His wife was re- 
cently dead ; he had al family, and 
he was prosecuted for selling a copy of 
United Ireland and exhibiting a placard 
of that paper outside his shop. He had 
been told by the police that he was not 
to sell that paper. His reply was— 
““Why not? It is published under the 
walls of Dublin Castle; and if it is law- 
ful to print it, why should it be unlaw- 
ful to sell it?” He did remove the 
naraas but he sold copies of United 
reland, and this unfortunate man was 
sent for a month to gaol in conse- 
quence, on evidence which has now 
been proved to be altogether inade- 
quate to sustain a conviction. In the 
cease of the Lord Mayor, the Lord 
Chief Baron said the mere fact that 
a paragraph having appeared in a 
aper, announcing a meeting of the 
National League had been held, was 
sufficient proof of the meeting having 
been held; but that ruling was on an 
appeal quashed in another place, anda 
man who had been convicted and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment was released one 
week before the original sentence of u 
month had expired. But in the case of 
O’Rooke, he was not released, but he 
was sent to prison, with his helpless 
family unprotected and unprovided for. 
Would any man who had witnessed the 
callousness with which the Government 
had proceeded against O’Rooke, think 
one whit the more or one whit the less 
of them for their action in the matter ? 
As a matter of fact, the public had 
flocked to his shop since his conviction, 
and the sale of the papers he was selling 
had been doubled. This was the re- 
ward he was receiving for having in- 
fringed the law ; and it would to some 
extent be a compensation to him for the 
suffering he had had to undergo. He 
(Mr. Harrington) did not think that one 
moment ought, if possible, to elapse be- 
tween the extraordinary statements the 
Ohief Secretary had made to the House, 
and the contradiction that could be given 
to them. The Chief Secretary had al- 
ready had some experience of the danger 
of making these bold statements. He 
had come down to the House armed, as 
he said, with facts, but they turned out to 
be fables, and the right hon. Gentleman 
had to eat humble pie. The right hon. 
Gentleman had caused amusement by 
describing the tactics by which some 
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hon. Members had sought to escape 
arrest. He (Mr. Harrington) was pre- 
pared to speak in that House in the 
same spirit he had manifested else- 
where ; and he was prepared to say taat 
if his Colleagues were willing to allow 
him to do it, so strongly did he feel 
upon this question that an editor ought 
to be privileged to publish what he con- 
sidered necessary of public news, that he 
would at once resign his seat in that 
House and go back to Kerry prepared 
to take his seat in the office of hhis little 
paper with the intention of fighting the 
matter out with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. They believed, and he spoke with 
some little experience of the feeling in 
this country, that, as the continual drop- 
ping of water wears away the stone, 
they would work their way through the 
prejudice which undoubtedly surrounded 
the Irish Question in England, and that 
the immediate settlement of that ques- 
tion would be ere long demanded by the 
English people. 

Masor RASOH (Essex, 8.E.) said, 
that he should not be doing his duty to 
the agricultural labourers and farmers 
in South Essex and other parts of the 
country, if he did not refer to the pas- 
sage in Her Majesty’s Speech in which 
the agricultural interest was mentioned. 
He know that it was expected by them 
that the Government now in power, and 
which represented the country Party, 
would do something for them. They 
did not expect any special legislation, 
oranything like reversal of the equinoxes, 
but they did expect that the Government 
would take into consideration three 
things, and he trusted that no induce- 
ment would cause them to swerve in 
dealing with them effectually, The 
first was the question of railway rates, 
by which the home producer was par- 
alyzed, and a bonus given the foreigner ; 
the second was the question of tithe 
rent-charge, and in this case a revision 
was Saet for; and the third was that 
of local taxation and the equaliza- 
tion of taxation on real and personal 

roperty, as by the present system the 
interest of the farmers and labourers 
was being crushed out of existence. He 
did not wish to detain the House by 
saying more ae these subjects at that 
moment; but he hoped the House would 
not suppose that because hon. Members, 
representing the agricultural interest, 
did not push the matter, that they 
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would not do so hereafter to the very 


end. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
there was one part of the Queen’s 
Speech to which no allusion had yet 
been made—that —oe to legislation 
for Scotland. As he those words, 
he could not help asking himself what 
would happen if a Scottish Minister, 
responsible to a Scottish Legislative 
Assembly, had brought forward this 
beggarly bill of fare as sufficient legisla- 
tive work for one year of that Assembly. 
In the first place, he could not eonceive 
the possibility of any Scottish Ministry 
responsible to a Scottish Assembly bring- 
ing forward such paltry and jejune mea- 
sures, while questions of the utmost 
importance and urgency were neglected ; 
and if they were capable of such an act, 
they would speedily suffer the penalty in 
immediate exclusion from Office. The 
questions they were promised legislation 
upon were the Scottish Universities, the 
consolidation of the police burgh laws, 
and some allusion of an unintelligible 
character to the reduction of the cost of 
Private Bill legislation. But what were 
the questions which were grievous and 
urgent to Scotland at the present 
moment? First and foremost was the 
most deplorable condition of the crofters 
and cottars in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland. In some portions of Scot- 
land extreme destitution prevailed, and 
in some parts even famine seemed to be 
threatened. That destitution and that 
famine were due to the policy which 
that House and Parliament had adopted 
in enabling the landlords in Scotland to 
deprive the people of the land which 
was necessary for the purpose of sus- 
taining themselves and their families, 
and devoting it to the purposes of sport 
and the cultivation of deer. The disas- 
trous results of that policy were now 

ainfully felt throughout the whole of 
tland, and not only so, but the 
desperation to which those unhappy 
people had been reduced by the neglect 
of the Imperial Parliament had resulted 
in some breaches of the law, followed 
by trials in Edinburgh, and by sentences 
of which he would say nothing more 
than that they had sent a thrill of horror 
throughout the people of Scotland. 
When the law was broken it must be 
vindicated, but what a deplorable com- 
mentary on the work of that House. 
There were no people in any part of the 
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British Islands who were more willing 
to obey the law than the people in the 
Highlands of Scotland. If they had a 
fault, it was that their deference and 
obedience to lawful authority amounted 
to a superstition. But although it was 
melancholy, it was an undoubted fact 
that if the crofters did not break the 
law, no attention whatever would be 

id to their grievances, and they would 
be left to starve and perish without any 
assistance from Parliament. Looking 
at the past conduct of that House with 
reference to the crofters, he observed 
that not a single step had ever been 
taken, either in the way of inquiry into 
their condition, or of introducing reme- 
dies for their relief, unless it had been 
forced upon the House by the continu- 
ance of illegal acts in the Highlands, 
and by the necessity of sending troops 
and ships away to that part of the 
country. This was a matter affecting 
the lives, he might say, of a very large 
number of their fellow-subjects in Scot- 
land ; and throughout the length and 
breadth of that country there was no 
topic that excited more profound in- 
terest, no people who drew more sym- 
pathy, and no conduct which excited 
more indignation, than the way in which 
the crofters had been treated, and reme- 
dies denied to their most urgent necessi- 
ties. But of this pressing and clamant 
case there was not a word in the Speech 
from the Throne. Another class of 
Scotsmen who were at present suffering 
most severely were the tenant farmers. 
They were in the unhappy position, 
which farmers in England were not, of 
being mostly bound by leases for a con- 
siderable term of years, which they 
could not break without the consent 
of their landlords. Their capital 
was melting away, and this most 
important class was gradually being 
squeezed out of existence. What had 
Her Majesty’s Government to say 
to the farmers? Not a word—not a 
notice. In another part of Scotland 
great suffering existed at present in 
consequence of the enormous sums 
which were exacted by landowners in 
the name of mining royalties for the 
right of working the mines. The 
serious pressure of those royalties on 
the mining industry of Scotland was at 
present driving the miners there more 
and more in the direction of Socialism. 
The districts which were inhabited by 
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miners were the only parts of Scotland 
where at present what was commonly 
known as Socialism could be said to have 
any real existence. All these were 
matters of urgent necessity, and no 
Scotsman could for a moment look to 
the impotent and helpless position of the 
representation of Scotland in that Parlia- 
ment without arriving at the conclusion 
that, however necessary Home Rule 
might be for Ireland, it was equally 
necessary for Scotland. If the Govern- 
ment must touch education in Scotland 
at all, what could have induced them to 
introduce a Universities Bill? That 
was the part of Scottish education that 
was least pressing and urgent. Their 
elementary education was not so good as 
it was. It had improved in quantity, 
but it had fallen off in quality, in conse- 
quenee of an English Parliament insist- 
ing upon applying to Scotland the Code 
—that principle of payment by what 
they were pleased to call results, which 
he considered no results at all. The 
application of the Code to Scotland was 
deteriorating and injuring Scottish edu- 
cation; but the grievous hratus in Scottish 
education at present was in their secon- 
dary education, and especially in their 
technical education. The Government 
certainly last year gave them a Techni- 
cal Education Act, and if they were 
thankful for that Bill, they should be 
thankful for small mercies indeed. 
Technical education required money. 
In Scotland it required nothing but 
money, but that was an Act which 
gave them no money. It said to the 
people of Scotland—*‘ Be ye clothed and 
be ye fed ;” but it took good care not to 
provide either the food or the clothing. 
Therefore, from that Bill nothing could 
be expected, nor, indeed, could they 
have an adequate or proper treatment 
of secondary education, unless they were 
prepared to deal with those ecclesiastical 
endowments which were now applied for 
the support of a single religious denomi- 
nation. All those questions hung to- 
gether, and for legislation upon them 
the people of Scotland were ripe. The 
harvest was ready, but the harvestman 
was not there. The Imperial Parlia- 
ment was too much engrossed with a. 
multiplicity of affairs to be able to attend 
to such a small part of the United King- 
dom as Scotland. He had just returned 
from a visit to his constituents, where he 
had had an opportunity of seeing some- 
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thing of those who had for many years 
taken a deep interest in educational re- 
form, and he had found everywhere 
among them the gravest alarm at the 
suggestion that the present Government 
was to undertake to deal with the Scot- 
tish Universities, because, if they might 
judge from their experience of the past, 
what that House would be invited to 
do was not to legislate on the subject, 
but to draw a blank Bill, signed by the 
Imperial Parliament, and endorsed y a 
certain number of Gentlemen called 
Royal Commissioners, who were to insert 
in the Bill substantially whatever they 
thought fit. He had too deep a regard 
for the welfare of the Scottish Uni- 
versities to desire to see any experi- 
ments of that kind made at their 
expense. For his own part, he had no 
confidence in the Government as educa- 
tional reformers, and he could only look 
forward with misgiving to any Royal 
Commission appointed by them. He 
thought that the greatest blessing they 
could confer upon the Scottish Universi- 
ties was to let them alone, and leave them 
to be dealt with by some cther Govern- 
ment that had enjoyed the confidence of 
the people of Scotland, and who would 
be able to deal with the subject in a 
satisfactory manner tothe people. With 
regard to the other subjects in the speech, 
he thought that the chief sin of the Go- 
vernment was more that of omission; and 
they would be utterly and entirely mis- 
taken if they imagined that the miserable 
and meagre bill of fare they had put for- 
ward would satisfy the people of Scotland, 
or would win for them any credit. He 
considered that last year they had great 
reason to complain of the manner in 
which the Government treated Scottish 


Members. They were fortunate in 
securing seve Wednesdays at the 
Ballot. All these Wednesdays the Go- 


vernment took away from them. It 
might be said that this was an evil which 
they shared in common with England. 
But there was this profound difference— 
that the English Members were engaged 
in a task which, to the majority of them, 
seemed agreeable; while the Scottish 
Members were forced to stand and see a 
measure passed which was abhorrent to 
their feelings But that was not the 


worst of it. The Government, having 
taken away all their Wednesdays, pro- 
ceeded to block their Bills. It would be 
interesting to know whether they were 
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legislate for Scotland, and at the same 
time prevent Scottish Members from 
doing so. With re to the delimita- 
tion of the Afghan Frontier, if that de- 
limitation had been aceomplished by an 
arrangement between the Ameer of 
Afghanistan and Russia,the circumstance 
would have deserved unqualified satis- 
faction ; but the delimitation had been 
accomplished between Russia on the one 
side and England on the other. If 
Russia should violate that frontier, one 
of two things must happen: either we 
must submit to a very grave and serious 
loss of prestige—he might almost say of 
honour—which could not fail to have 
disastrous consequences throughout the 
East, or else we should have to engage 
in war whenever Russia wished it. The 
result, therefore, of this delimitation was 
that we should not be able to choose 
where we should meet the attack, for we 
had placed it in the power of Russia to 
compel us to go to war, with a base of 
operations not on this, but on the other 
side of Afghanistan. In short, he held 
that we had laid a trap for ourselves. 
Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said, he could assure hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that the question 
of royalties was one of enormous in- 
terest to the mining community. He 
could take any Member of that House to 
scores and hundreds of miners in his 
own constituency who were getting out 
coal at a less price per ton than was 
being paid to the landowners in the 
shape of royalty, and those men would 
find but cold comfort in the hope held 
out to them in Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech of brighter prospects. He had 
listened with attention to the s of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
seconded the Address (Colonel Duncan), 
and had been eememngy neve to hear 
him say that we were to have a turn of 
the tide in our commercial affairs. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had referred 
to a visit he had made to the North of 
England, and told the House of the 
value which the miners placed on the 
legislation of the last Session ; but the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman might, in 
his opinion, also have told the House 


that there were miners in the North of 
England now earning 82. to 10s. a week, 
out of which they to maintain them- 


selves and their families, and who pro- 
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bably, on the av throughout the 
ear did not duis thre thetk es week. 
e feared the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man had not seen in the parts he was 
referring to any signs of the turn of the 
tide; and he would ask if there was 
any evidence of the tide turning in 
the deputation which waited on the 
Prime Minister the other day, and 
which was headed by Lord Her- 
schell. And, again, was it shown 
that any improvement had taken place 
by the last Returns of Pauperism in 
England and Wales? They had been 
told that the number of Paupers in the 
month of November who were receiving 
relief was greater than at any former 
period or the last 12 years of our 
history; and in the Metropolis there 
were 100,000 paupers receiving outdoor 
relief. He thought these people also 
would find small comfort in the Passage 
of Her Majesty’s Speech which said 
that the prospect of the future was 
more hopeful. Those prospects he could 
assure that House would not satisfy 
hungry men, and unless the Govern- 
ment were prepared to take some steps 
to hasten reform and improve the con- 
dition of the working classes, they would 
find the latter going over almost in a 
body to Socialism. Phat calamity could 
only be avoided by the Government 
taking time by the forelock, and acting 
upon the suggestions of men who were 
thoroughly in touch with the people; 
for then, and then only, could they hope 
to keep the agitation of the — 
in this country within anything like 
Constitutional limits. This might be 
done by the Government accepting the 
suggestions of the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down with reference to 
mining royalties. It might also be 
done by their giving their support to 
the agitation in the country against 
ting a renewal of the coal and wine 
uties. The noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had earned considerable 
favour by the manly answer which he 
gave to the deputation which waited 
upon him when he was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and he (Mr. Fenwick) 
was sure that if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would assist the miners by 
preventing the renewal of the coal and 
wine duties, he would earn the gratitude 
of the mining community. That com- 
munity consisted of more than 500,000 
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that the Government should give their 
serious attention to the question of 
royalties, and also to the enormous 
charge levied for carrying coal to the | 
docks for shipment to London and else- 
where. In some cases, coal owners were 
compelled to pay for way-leaves some- 
thing like the rate of £30 per acre, 
which was much more than the value of 
the fee simple of the land, and they 
were also burdened with the condition 
that they must put the land again into 
the same state as they found it. It was 
because he believed that these were 
reforms which would tend considerably 
to brighten the prospects of the present 
year that he urged on the Government 
the desirability of giving attention to 
them. He believed that, as the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Morpeth 
(Mr. Burt) gave Notice of his intention 
to raise the question of Royalty Rents 
by direct Resolution last Session, so it 
was his intention to bring it forward 
again ; and he (Mr. Fenwick) trusted 
the Government would afford the hon. 
Member all facilities for the discussion 
of the question, and would aid him all 
they could in bringing about a satisfac- 
tory solution. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
said, he thought the debate on the Ad- 
dress this Session, with the single excep- 
tion of thespeech of his right hon. Friend 
the Chief etary for Ireland (Mr. 
A.J. Balfour), had beea characterized 
by great monotony, and by a somewhat 
sombre and subdued tone. Whether 
that was in consequence of anticipation 
of more lively matters to come later on 
he was unable to say ; but he was afraid 
the few observations he had to intrude 
upon the House would not tend to 
enliven the debate, for the subject he 
was about to refer to was one of intense 
gloom, and might have the effect of 
making the discussion even more luge 
brious than it had hitherto been. He 
desired to express his satisfaction that 
in Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech it 
had been found compatible to make 
some candid reference to the present con- 
dition of agriculture ; because, whatever 
allegations hon. Members re nting 
ae constituencies had hitherto 
felt 


it to be their duty to make, they had 
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been usually met with the same official 
coldness, and with the general implica- 
tion that their assertions were not borne 
out by facts. But now they had in this 
very important official document the dis- 
tinct assertion that no improvement cor- 
responding to the alleged improvement 
in commerce was observable in the con- 
dition of agriculture. That would be, 
he hoped, noted by the country at large, 
especially by those who were struggling 
against great odds in connection with 
this much depressed and neglected in- 
dustry. But, while glad to find that 
the condition of agriculture was recog- 
nized as being bad in official quarters, 
when he turned to the suggestion of 
remedies he could not say that he was 
equally satisfied. Her Majesty’s gracious 
words said—‘‘I commend the interests 
of this great industry to your attentive 
care,’ which seemed to him very like 
the old formula, in which the Spanish 
Inquisition used to hand over obstinate 
heretics to the custody of the temporal 
ower. He did not think that much 
ope was held out—certainly not by the 
measures which the Speech went on to 
foreshadow. With regard to the cheap- 
ening of the transfer of land, he 
thought the measure in contemplation 
would confer a substantial boon on the 
unfortunate landlords, who were most 
anxious at this moment to get rid of 
their land as fast as possible; but he 
believed it would be most cruel and 
impolitic to try to give the impression 
throughout the country that there was 
anything desirable in, at this moment, 
becoming a landed proprietor. In 
many cases the land at this moment 
would not pay the necessary expenses of 
rates and taxes. It was impossible to 
y the tithes on a great deal of the 
fond that existed, and many thousands 
of acres lay absolutely uncultivated. 
He did not know what economic system 
—whether it was called “ Free Trade” 
or “‘ Protection” or what—could justify 
the fact that at this moment there 
were upwards of 25,000 acres of 
arable farm land in the country 
lying absolutely uncultivated, and not 
yielding a penny to anyone. To 
that very large proportion of unculti- 
vated land, the county he represented 
contributed upwards of 1,700 acres. 
The county of Essex contributed up- 
wards of 3,000 acres, and so on; and 
he did not think that the public at large 
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in that House who re ted urban 
constituencies—realized the amount of 
distress which was inflicted on the 
rural communities by the fact of this 
land being absolutely uncultivated. 
Again, he was sorry to say that the 
nature of the cultivation had been 
changing in a manner very injurious to 
home industries. They found, in the 
first place, that a great deal of arable 
land was being converted into pasture ; 
and he believed that many hon. Mem- 
bers were not aware of what a diminu- 
tion of employment that single process 
involved. They would allow him to 
remind them that for every 100 acres of 
arable land employment could be found 
for about four men. For the same 
number of acres of land laid down to 
grass, employment was not furnished 
for even one man. Now, they had often 
been told to try other crops, and to try 
exceptional methods of farming, and 
the part of the world he represented, 
and the a county of Kent, had 
been exceptionally fortunate in such ex- 
periments. By cultivating hops in Kent 
and the Weald of Sussex, they had not 
only enabled farmers and landowners to 
meet their engagements, but had also 
given more employment in proportion 
than any other branch of agricultural 
industry. It was not generally known 
what a vast amount of employment this 
hop industry furnished, not only to the 
immediate localities, but to the country 
atlarge. He was saying a moment ago 
that while 100 acres of arable land 
furnished employment to four men, 100 
acres of land laid down to grass did not 
furnish employment for one. Well, but 
the same quantity—100 acres—of land 
cultivated in hops found employment 
for from 35 to 50 men, and also healthy 
recreation for vast numbers of miser- 
able Irish peasants and poor from the 
East End of London, who looked to 
this as one of their most substan- 
tial means of subsistence. In the 
county of Kent alone 4,000 acres of 
this hop land had been thrown out of 
cultivation. In the several counties in 
which the hop industry had been 
followed, a total of over 6,400 acres, 
which had been devoted to the hop 
industry, had beer allowed to go out of 
cultivation. The enormous loss which 
that entailed could hardly be estimated. 
It entailed loss, not only to those actually 
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engaged in the cultivation—the pickers, 
the labourers, and so on—but it en- 
tailed indirect loss on every man in the 
community. It entailed loss to the pro- 
vision merchants, the wood dealers, the 
manure merchants, the implement 
makers, the bankers, and indeed almost 
everybody ; and it was becoming a most 
lamentable and serious thing that while 
Representatives of these hop constituen- 
cies pointed out that this evil was in- 
creasing, no adequate remedy was sug- 
gested by any Government that happened 
to be in power. The suggestions which 
were made in the Gracious Speech—the 
roposal for cheapening the transfer of 
and, for modifying the tithe rent- 
charge, for the promotion of technical 
pina eT ge no ~— a 
roposals in their way; but they were 
vot final, and did not go to the ats of 
the question which they ought to deal 
with. There was another suggestion 
made in the Gracious Speech—another 
foreshadowing of a measure which, he 
thought, did involve something of more 
importance. The speech said— 

“ Proposals are being considered for prevent- 
ing uadue preference in the rates charged by 
Railway Companies on foreign and domestic 
produce.” 

Weil, it was notorious that for many 
years past the agricultural interest had 
suffered very severely from the undue 
preference given by the Railway Com- 
panies to the foreigner; but he should 
just like to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—who, he was sorry to see, were 
not represented on this important occa- 
sion—to consider whether the introduc- 
tion of a measure for actually benefiting 
British farmers by preventing Railway 
Companies from catalog them and 
the foreign producers what they liked 
was not an actual concession to those 
sg of protection to British in- 

ustry which he had been sent there to 
advocate? He trusted that that would 
be found to be the case, because if the 
measure which proposed to deal with 
railway rates was a measure which left 
the foreigner unattacked in the position 
he at ps occupied, and only added 
fresh difficulty and imposed fresh obli- 
gations on the Railway Companies with- 
out hitting the foreigner at all, he could 
only say that the measure would have 
no effect whatever in mitigating the dis- 
tress from which the agricultural in- 


dustry was at present suffering, or: 
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silencing the clamour which was steadily 
coming up from those engaged in that 
industry. He thought it was the hon. 
Member for the Wansbeck Division of 
Northumberland (Mr. Fenwick) who 
said that all that was required in oon- 
nection with a question of this sort— 
and the hon. Member was speaking more 
particularly with regard to the mining 
industry—was for the Government to 
take the opinion of men thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject. His (Mr. 
Brookfield’s) experience was that when 
an hon. Member said that, he usually 
referred to his own opinion, and ex- 
pected the Government to take that. No 
doubt there were many honourable 
Members who would be glad to see 
their individual views accepted as being 
conclusive. But what he wished the 
Government would do, and that the 
Prime Minister would do, was to ac- 
tually recognize the change which was 
coming over Bas: public pec with 
regard to fiscal policy—the great change 
which had takoa place, within so short 
as of time as the last few months. 
Why, he believed that the Government 
suffered more certainly in these demo- 
cratic days by not realizing the actual 
changes that were going on around 
them, than from almost any other 
cause. Of course, it was a part of the 
duty of the Government to distinguish 
between self-interested clamour and the 
designs of personal ambition and actual 

ievances which had their basis in solid 
act. But he believed that men in the 
position of Lord Salisbury and others 
were greatly handicapped in this respect 
—living in an artificial atmosphere, and 
not being really in touch with public 
opinion as it changed from time to time ; 
and if that were the case with the noble 
Marquess, who had occasionally to ask, 
when he was going to a particular dis- 
trict, what was the state of public feel- 
ing in that neighbourhood, and then 
made a speech more or less in accordance 
with the answer he received, it was still 
more the case with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), who was not 
even allowed by his family and friends to 
see @ newspaper unless it expressed the 
most unqualified approval of his actions. 
It was attribu to the late Lord 
Palmerston that when he wanted to 
know the actual state of public feeling 
on this or that question, he did not ask 
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his private secretaries or his friends, or 
people of that sort, but used to con- 
sult “the man in the white hat on the to 
of the omnibus ;” and that was the kin 
of individual, or his modern equivalent 
in the underground railway, who ought 
to be consulted on the question to which 
he (Mr. Brookfield) was referring. Now, 
this kind of person—the average every- 
day elector, who did not concern him- 
self much with Party intrigues or foreign 
polivy or other questions of that sort, 
ut really desired to make a reasonable 
living and do his duty more or less 
to the state of life to which he was 
called—was very apt to consider some of 
the facts which they were endeavouring 
to lay before the public at the present 
moment from a standpoint of his own. 
He was coming to the conclusion that the 
root of our distress was not to be found 
in the mere fact that we went in, more 
or less, for a Free Trade policy, but 
in the fact that the Government of 
the day continually turned a deaf 
ear to all suggestions for any modi- 
fication or improvement whatever in 
that system; and he (Mr. Brook- 
field) believed that that could not lon 
continue. Had he known that he woul 
have had the honour of addressing the 
House that evening, he should have 
brought with him some statistics which 
he had been preparing on this subject. 
He was well aware that it was very easy 
to prove absolutely anything by statis- 
tics; but he did not think it was easy to 
disprove some of the broad facts that they 
were able to urge at this moment. There 
was the broad fact that in our foreign 
transactions there was a hostile balance 
against us every year of about 
£100,000,000. When they asked the 
Free Trader how he accounted for 
that balance, he at once annihilated 
them with theories, but did not account 
for the actual loss. They were supposed 
to be consoled for the fact that their 
exports were so infinitely lower than 
their imports by the argument that 
these things were always adjusted by 
some natural scientific principle. But 
he failed to see—and he believed the 
public at large were beginning to fail to 
see—how it could be for the benefit of 
this country—whether the process were 
thoroughly scientific or not—that so 
much money should go out of the coun- 
try annually, and that our trading trans- 
actions were not conducted on equal 
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terms. If we imported so much of one 
kind of commodity, and sent abroad so 
much money in return, it might be per- 
fectly true that the entire community 
was no loser by the transaction ; but it 
did appear to him that if the whole 
transaction took place at home, this 
country would benefit by it; for, while 
the commodity would remain at home, 
the money would at the same time 
remain for home circulation. He never 
knew any Free Trader who could get rid 
of that difficulty without spluttering into 
new ones. Hecomplained that the aims 
of all “* earnest and thinking men ”—as 
they called themselves—and all the aims 
of the Legislature seemed to be directed 
to the advantage and maintenance of 
the foreign producer, and entirely 
against the interest of the home pro- 
ducer. He believed that the most 
alarming feature at the present moment, 
side by side with the arexy 4 diminution 
of employment which was furnished by 
the land going out of cultivation so 
rapidly, was the undeniable fact that 
the population was increasing at a most 
abnormal rate, and that the consump- 
tion was increasing in a proportionate 
degree. He supposed that it would be 
in vain to expect in a debate of this kind 
—which he believed they were most of 
them agreed it was desirable to make a 
short debate—any important exposition 
of policy on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to British 
industry and the question which he and 
his Friends were endeavouring to raise. 
But he and his Friends had accepted the 
invitation which the Prime Minister had 
given them, and were about to formu- 
late their views and wishes in the shape 
of a Bill which would, no doubt, duly be 
laid upon the Table. He believed it 
was a great deal easier to criticize novel 
proposals of this kind in general terms 
than actually to upset the theories 
which they might advance. All the 
theories which those who advocated 
Protection put forward were, after all, 
those which, as Lord Salisbury once 
said, were adopted by the rest of the 
civilized world, with the exception of 
ourselves. They were theories which, 
in other countries, were gaining ground 
every day. He (Mr. ery rm con- 
sidered that, as regarded this House, 
Her Majesty’s Government had no cause 
to fear the action of the little knot of 
hon. Members who corresponded in im- 
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portance, perhaps, to the Quaker com- 
munity outside the House, and they had 
the advantage of the recent defection of 
the right hon. Gentleman who repre- 
sented the Sleaford Division of Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin), who, for some 
reason of his own, had recently turned 
his coat completely inside out on this 
subject. But they might reasonably 
fear the great growth of public opinion 
outside Parliament. He trusted very 
largely to the broad political fact that the 
democracy at large, as a democracy, in- 
variably gravitated towards Protection ; 
and he thought they were more likely 
to see and to appreciate the argument 
that England must be for the English, 
and that money should be spent at 
home—that Englishmen should be em- 
ployed at home instead of foreigners— 
than to fall in with the theories, how- 
ever plausible, of those who were per- 
petually posing as the friends of the 
consumers, ignoring the fact that they 
were generally producers at the same 
time. He would not go into the matter 
as it bore upon the Irish Question, 
though no doubt the two subjects were 
closely connected. As he had said before, 
a Bill was to be introduced on the ques- 
tion, and they would in due course make 
their position and proposals known; 
and he did not think that the Govern- 
ment would find that there was any- 
thing unreasonable in the views that 
they were taking of these matters, and 
that when all other means had been 
tried to resuscitate agriculture from the 
condition referred to in the Gracious 
Speech, some advisers, either in this 
Parliament or in some future Parlia- 
ment, would be gl..d to have recourse to 
that simple remedy—protection for home 
industries. 

Mr. W. BOWEN ROWLANDS 
(Oardiganshire) said, he did not propose 
to inter for any length of time in 
this debate, nor to quarrel with the 
destructive criticism which had been 
applied to the Speech from the Throne 
by the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Brookfield) ; but he did not think that 
it would be consistent with his duty, re- 
garding his position towards the con- 
stituency he represented, if he did not 
venture to offer one or two observations 
as to an omission from Her Majesty’s 
Speech which appeared to him to be 
deserving of notice. This omission be- 


came more startling and apparent when 
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placed in contrast with some of the 
promises of legislation which were con- 
tained in the Gracious Speech. He might 
say, first of all, that he strongly com- 
ayes that ag was no * ng ore 
e Speech to the coun C) 

constituency in which he had the honour 
to represent in that House. It could 
not be unknown to Her Majesty that 
there were claims put forward by 
Wales for the recognition of the 
wants which she had in various direc- 
tions. Some of those wants could not 
be of such a nature as to provoke the 
hostility of any Government that was 
really desirous of securing the well- 
being of every part of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions. For instance, he might 
specify in that regard the subject of 
intermediate education. He did not 
now desire to say anything with regard 
to the attitude the Conservative Party 
had taken up in times past in regard to 
the education of the Groat mass of the 
people of this country. He wished to give 
them credit for the best possible inten- 
tions for the furtherance of education 
now that they saw resistance was aeee 
less; but he was at a loss to account for 
the fact that amongst the measures they 
had promised to introduce they had not 
included a measure for intermediate 
education in Wales. So far ashe knew, 
there could be no conflict as to the rea- 
sonableness of the desire of the country 
to advance in education. So far as he 
knew, there had been no demands put 
forward by Wales as to which an 

arguments had been adduced whic 

could properly cause it to be described 
as unfair, unreasonable, or too exacting ; 
and he, therefore, did complain here 
that Her Majesty’s Government, whilst 
moving in matters useful in themselves, 
but of vastly inferior importance, had 
not risen to the height of acknowledging 
the demand put forward for such a 
measure by that Cyr J to be just 
and reasonable. Was it because they 
wished to keep up a suggestion that 
Wales had no nationality of its own, and 
that Wales had no right to any legisla- 
tion which did not take in England as 
well? The speech of the hon. Gentleman 


the Member for Rye (Mr. Brookfield) 
seemed to contain the germ of that Home 
Rule sentiment which had been enun- 
ciated on the Liberal side; for after 
advocating Protection, which must lead 
to taxing the food of the people, he 
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claimed ‘‘England for the English.” 
He (Mr. W. Bowen Rowlands) did not 
desire to restrict the claim of Wales for 
consideration within its own limits en- 
tirely; but he maintained that the 
elements of nationality belonged in a 
pre-eminent d to Wales, and that 
it was idle wal mischievous, therefore, 
with these vital forces at work, proving 
her claim to individual nationality, to 
attempt to ignore Wales as Governments 
had endeavoured to do in days gone by. 
In the Speech from the Throne, there 
was no special reference to Welsh agri- 
cultural interests; but that might be 
because, in one paragraph, Her Majesty 
expressed regret that there was no im- 
provement in the condition of agriculture 
generally. He regretted to find that 
neither in reference to Wales nor any 
other part of the United Kingdom was 
there a hint that the Government 
were prepared to bring in any measure 
in the direction of remedial legislation 
concerning agriculture. One grievance 
which was as intolerable in Wales as it 
was in Ireland was that the rents pay- 
able were much too high for the farmers 
to pay in the present condition of the 
agricultural industry, He should have 
thought that some scheme such as that 
of a Land Court, which had met with 
great success in Ireland, might not un- 
fairly have been included in the sketch 
of prospective measures with which the 
Gracious Speech from the Throne had 
favoured them. He agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Rye 
(Mr. Brookfield) that while the expres- 
sion of regret for the depressed con- 
dition of agriculture did credit to the 
humane feelings of Her Majesty’s 
Government, it would have assumed a 
more practical form if it had been 
accompanied by a suggestion for a 
remedy. The only suggestion that had 
been made in the debate from the 
opposite side was a return to the dis- 
credited system of Protection—a system 
which he thought the good feeling and 
political good sense of the country 
would never allow any Government, 
however retrograde it might be, to have 
recourse to again. But there were 
many other subjects which called for 
notice with as gts to the country which 
he complained had been so ignored in 
Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech. There 
was, for instance, the burning question 
of the relation between Church and 
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State ; as well as that phase of it 
which more particularly affected the 
method of collection and the mode of 
application of the tithe rent-chargo. 
e observed that the Speech promised 
a legislative proposal for modifying the 
procedure by which the tithe rent- 
charge was collected, putting it alto- 
ether, as it seemed to him, on a false 
issue. What the Government proposed 
to do was to deaden the public appre- 
ciation of the evils of tithe by rendering 
its collection more easy—by charging it 
upon the landlord in the first instance. 
ey evidently thought that by that 
means public feeling would not be so 
readily excited, and public observation 
would not be so much stimulated to- 
wards the real grievance, which in 
Wales, was not so much the method of 
collection as the mode of application— 
namely, its devotion, as the majority of 
the people thought unfairly, to the sup- 
port of one religious institution, and that 
not by any means an institution to 
which the majority belonged. The part 
of the country which he represented 
would have been extremely glad if, in- 
stead of the measure, orif, together witha 
measure for preventing undue preference 
in the rates c y railway compa- 
nies, there had been something to abolish 
any undue preference in the matter of 
religious establishments and religious 
institutions generally. Apart from 
those questions affecting his own coun- 
try in particular, there were omissions 
in the Speech which he regretted to 
find. He had no doubt that on some of 
the points many hon. Members sitting 
on the oppasite Benches would agree 
with him. It might be truly said that 
it was impossible to mention in the 
Speech from the Throne every desirable 
object, much less every possible object, 
of prospective legislation ; but there 
were some matters as to which public 
opinion appeared to be ripe, and the 
evils of which appeared to be such as to 
demand attention from the Legislature. 
He thought that some means ought to 
be found of altering our procedure, so 
as to afford the right of criminal appeal. 
He did not arenes to occupy the time 
of the House by referring to the state 
of public feeling in regard to the ques- 
tion of criminal appeal; but he should 
have been glad te have found some in- 
dication in the Speech from the Throne 
that the anomalies in the Criminal 
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Law were soon about to occupy the 
attention of the Government and of the 
country. There were other matters 
alluded to in the Speech which, no 
doubt, were matters of great satisfac- 
tion. He rejoiced, he supposed with 
all Members of the House, that mea- 
sures tending to develop the resources of 
Treland, and to facilitate an increase in 
the number of the proprietors of the 
soil, were likely to occupy the attention 
of the Government. But he thought 
that in order to carry such proposals 
out, there should be some departure 
from the old policy of Coercion, because 
the result of appealing under successive 
Administrations to reion Acts had 
not been to increase the number of the 
proprietors of the soil, but to sensibly 
diminish the number of inhabitants of 
the country—to the extent of one-third 
of the total number. He should have 
hoped to see some indication in the 
method of treating Ireland had it not 
been ostentatiously proclaimed in the 
preceding paragraph of the Speech that 
the measures passed last Session had 
pores beneficial to Ireland. His object, 
owever, in rising was not so much to 
make any general observations upon the 
policy of the Government, or upon the 
measures alluded to in the Speech from 
the Throne, as to perform what he con- 
ceived to be his duty—namely, to com- 
pa that, although matters which 
egitimately should excite the attention 
of any responsible Government had 
arisen in the country of which he was a 
native and which he had the honour to 
represent, the Government had not re- 
cognized the situation, or thought fit to 
mention those matters in Her Majesty’s 
Gracicus Speech. 

Mr. C. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) 
said, he was very glad to find that in the 
Speech of Her Gracious Majesty the 
question of agriculture occupied a pro- 
minent position. The position of agri- 
culture was a most important subject 
for the House to pay attention to; and 
he hoped that before the Session was 
over considerable attention would be 
given to it. The points touched upon in 
the Speech—tithes, railway rates, and 
so on—were all matters which he “— 
would be thoroughly gone into. The 
tithe question was one that demanded 
earnest and immediate attention. The 
matter had long been a vexed and griev- 
ous one as between the tithepayer and 
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the tithe receiver; and he wanted to seo 
all the present friction laid aside once 
for all. He desired to see the tithe- 
owners’ pro respected; but, at the 
same time, he did not want the land to 
be unduly taxed in regard to tithe. His 
own idea was that it was always intended 
that tithe should represent some relative 
proportion to the capability of the soil 
to pay asmaller or a larger amount. At 
the present moment there were large 
tracts of land where the tithe was con- 
siderably in excess of the rent. He could 
not think it was ever the intention of the 
donors of tithe, however Fry their 
intentions might have been, that such an 
anomaly as that should be established. 
He feared it would be a very difficult 
question to straighten out; but he 
trusted the Government would not be 
afraid of thoroughly going into it just 
because it was a difficultone. The more 
difficult the question the more zest he 
hoped the Government would throw into 
it. There were many other difficult 

uestions connected with agriculture 
that would want a great deal of courage 
to tackle in an efficient and thorough 
manner. Take, for instance, the rail- 
way question. There were a great many 
people who were very much interested 
as shareholders in the profits of railways; 
but agriculturists thought it was very 
hard that foreign produce should be 
carried long distances, past their very 
farms, at a cheaper rate than the pro- 
duce they grow was conveyed yr 
tively short distances—say from x 
to London. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Rye (Mr. Brookfield) had re- 
ferred to the advisability of opening up 
that great question which was known 
to-day under the name of fiscal reform. 
Although he (Mr. 0. W. Gray) might 
not go so far as his hon. Friend, he un- 
hesitatingly said that if no remedy could 
be found for the present agricultural 
depression without a recourse to fiscal 
reform, then, by all means, let us have 
fiscal reform. He did not know that 
there was any reason why we should be 
afraid of fiscal reform. At the same 
time, he hoped hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would understand that if they could 
produce any remedy for what he could 
not help describing as the present agri- 
cul ruin—any remedy which would 
be efficient to reinstate ioulture in 
the position which it ought to occupy 
without touching upon fiscal reform—he 
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should be only too delighted, as an agri- 
culturist, to support them in their efforts. 
But he was afraid that the remedies 
which they would s would be 
more in the nature of the suggestion 
which was thrown out by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), when he advised 
farmers to grow black currants and to 
produce jam. That was a remedy which 
would certainly never be found to be 
sufficient to get agriculture out of the 
rut into which it had fallen. Agricul- 
turists had been told again and again by 
their advisers—and the number of ad- 
visers farmers had was astonishing— 
that the troubles in which they found 
themselves were owing to their own 
want of practical knowledge of their 
business. He knew there were farmers 
who were lazy, and farmers who had 
insufficient capital; there were others 
who never thoroughly understood their 
business; but he asserted that it was 
unfair to suggest that the general 
agricultural depression was owing to 
deficiency on the part of the agricul- 
turists. British farmers knew their 
business as well as any other class of 
the community knew theirs; but British 
farmers did not know how to get a profit 
out of an article which cost more to 
produce than it could be sold for in 
the market. If any hon. Gentleman 
could tell them how they were to 
get a profit out of growing wheat 
at 30s. a-quarter, they would be glad 
to hear all he had to say upon the 
subject. Perhaps he might be allowed 
to say a word or two about the 
terrible question of fiscal reform. He 
should like to know why it was that 
when the time arrived for discussing that 
question they should not do so. If they 
really had Free Trade to-day, it would 
be almost impossible to re-open a ques- 
tion of this sort; but he maintained that 
they had not got Free Trade. As a 
farmer, he knew that if he had a quan- 
tity of barley lying in his barn intended 
for brewing purposes, that barley, before 
it was made into beer, would be sub- 
jected to a duty of about 80 per cent on 
its original value. He could hardly 
think he was living in a free country 
when such was the case. He could run 
through a list of articles that were also 
subjected to a similar tariff; but it 
would take up too much of the time 
of the House for him to do so. [ Cries 
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be instance. Tea paid a duty of 6d. 
a-pound. He maintained that tea had 
become almost a necessity on the poor 
man’s table; and he could not under- 
stand why an article of that sort should 
be subjected to a taxation of 6d. a-pound 
at our ports, and why, if he suggested 
placing a small duty upon some article 
of luxury—lace, silk, or something of 
that sort—he should be told that he 
might as well try to resuscitate Queen 
Anne. Hon. Members might depend 
upon it that, although it was an un- 
doubted fact that Queen Anne was dead, 
they would hear a great deal more ahout 
the fiscal reform movement. They would 
hear most about it from the working 
classes themselves; and he was con- 
vinced that if the working classes came 
forward in their thousands, and were to 
say they would rather that the 6d. which 
was now levied on a pound of tea should 
be levied on some other article, no Go- 
vernment would turn a deaf ear to the 
wish. The change he should like to 
see accomplished in connection with the 
duty which was now levied upon beer 
would be something in this nature—the 
6s. 3d. a-barrel which was now levied on 
beer might well be reduced, and then 
something might be placed on the foreign 
barley at our ports. As his hon. Friend 
the Member for Rye (Mr. Brookfield) 
could tell them, there was no class of 
agricultural industry which was more 
beneficial to the working classes than 
the hop cultivation. £20 an ecre might 
be spent in cultivating hops. That £20 
was circulated nang oer poor people 
from the time hops came up to the 
time they were picked. It used to be a 
great boon to the poor people of our 
large cities to go down to the hop dis- 
tricts in the hop season and earn a few 
pounds to help them through the coming 
winter. Why should not the beer duty 
be reduced, and a duty placed on the 
foreign hops, so as to give a stimulus 
to hop cultivation in England? Hop 
cultivation was going out very speedily 
now, and they would find many other 
branches of agriculture would soon go 
out of existence unless something was 
done to prevent their extinction. Could 
there be a more serious question than 


the disa’ nce of arable cultiva- 
tion ? e ho no hon. Member 
would think t it did not make 


any difference whether the land was 
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under the plough or whether it was 
laid down to grass. He 


hon. Members that directly they laid 
down the poorer descriptions of arable 
land to grass, they took a pe deal of 
capital and labour away from the agri- 
cultural business. The poor clay lands 
which had been growing wheat, and 
which were now constantly laid down to 
were so unsuitable to grass, that 

when laid down in that way they did not 
produce nearly so much for the people 
as they used to produce when they 
were under arable cultivation. He found 
that everyone professed to take great 
interest in the question of the food 
supply of the people. So did he. He 
thought it was one of the greatest politi- 
cal subjects that anyone could turn his 
attention to; and it was because he 
thought the food supply of the People 
was such an important question that 
he asked hon, Members to look the 
matter fairly in the face. He asked 
them not to supeeen it with more 
Party political bias than was abso- 
lutely necessary. He prayed them never 
to be so wrapped up in their affec- 
tion for the miscalled Free Trade as 
not to be able to pay attention to this 
subject, if something in the way of fiscal 
reform was suggested as a remedy. He 
wanted thorough light to be thrown on 
every corner and side of this question, 
and that thorough light he hoped would 
be the light of truth. The English tax- 
pores would, without a grunt, contri- 
ute £500,000 or so for an iron-clad. 
We contribute £30,000,000 sterling 
every year for our on and Navy— 
perhaps we might not like it, but still 
we did it without much grumbling. He 
maintained that it was just as important, 
in order that we might hold our position 


as a country, that we should attend to 
the Home Commissariat Department, as 
that we should attend to the Arm me 

at 


Navy of which we were so proud. 
oa be the position of a citadel the 
walls of which had been strengthened, 
where large guns had been mounted, 
and where the guns were manned with 
such soldiers as Old England could pro- 
duce, if, when the enemy was surround- 
ing it, it was found that someone had 
forgotten all about the Oommissariat ? 
Such would be our position if this ques- 
tion were not looked fairly in the face. 
Then they would know what a dear loaf 
was. Men like his hon. Friend the Mem- 
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ber for Rye (Mr. Brookfield) and him- 
self were often twitted wi ing to 
raise the price of the poor man’s . 
He (Mr. O. W. Gray) was quite sure that 
that was neither his wish, nor the wish 
of his hon. Friend; but he maintained 
that if the arable land of England con- 
tinued to go out of arable cultivation at 
the rate it was now going out, when there 
came arumour of war, the poorman would 
know what a dear loaf was, and that 
was just what he and those who thought 
with him wanted to avoid. It would be 
much better that we should produce as 
much as possible of the food supply of 
our people here at home, and then by 
all means make up the deficiency from 
abroad; but we could not produce the 
greatest amount of home food if we 
continued to show that neglect of 
agricultural ruin that had been shown 
in the past. We might produce schemes 
of pos proprietary and allotments, 
and wish them all ‘God = 7? 
but they would never make the wealthy 
farmer with £10,000 at his back, or the 
poor farmer with £10, undertake the 
cultivation of the soil, when they knew 
that the only result would be that in 
course of time their capital would be 
gone, They must show to the men whom 
they wanted to place on the soil some 
chance of their being able to get a busi- 
ness profit for their labour and their 
capi In order to do that, something 
in the nature of a drastic remedy must 
be forthcoming. He sincerely trusted 
that every hon. Member who had ever 
stood upon a public platform and ap- 
pealed to the feelings of the working 
classes by talking about cheap food, or 
employment for the working classes, 
would do all he could to suggest any 
reasonable remedy for the present 
ruinous state of things. In case of 
England being at war with any large 
Oontinental Power, she ought, at an 
rate, to be in a position to supply herself 
with food for as long a time as possible 
from her own fields. 

Mr. OOGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
ae) said, he must congratulate Her 

ajesty’s Government on the firmness 
say Dae shown in resisting those who, 
under very plausible names, sought to 
re-introduce the principle of Protection 
into this country. An hon, Gentleman 
opposite had spoken of the agricultural 
interest being on the brink of ruin ; but 
in spite of all they heard on that subject 
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he (Mr. Coghill) ventured to think that 
that was not the case. If they took the 
ease of the counties of Devonshire, 
Cheshire, and Staffordshire, amongst 
others, he did not think that anythin 

like agricultural ruin would be foun 

there. He ted that no allusion was 
made to the unemployed in the country. 
There was in England a large number 
of men out of employment, or only earn- 
ing very small wages, and that was a 
subject which he thought might have 
attracted the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He was of opinion, also, 
that the scale of treatment in the work- 
houses ought to be improved ; they did 
not want them to be made too comfort- 
able and become an inducement to 
people to go into them; but if a man 
received a —_— lodging in the casual 
ward he ought not to be made to do 
labour before he went out in‘the morn- 
ing, because that was often the cause of 
his being too late to get work on the 
day. With regard to the workhouses 
of the Metropolis, he thought the system 
was defective. For instance, a poor 
woman looking out fora night’s lodging 
might be sent from one workhouse to 
another, and after that be told that she 
was chargeable on another part of 
London ; she would probably be worn 
out before she got a lodging; and it was 
under these circumstances that many 
persons actually died in the streets. He 
considered, therefore, that it would be a 
great advantage to have officers to point 
out to persons needing relief places 
where they could obtain it; we should 
not have those sights which he had men- 
tioned recurring in the streets of Lon- 
don. There was an allusion in Her 
Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech to a 
Bill dealing with railways; but he would 
point out that that Bill was only to, deal 
with preferential rates, though he hoped 
it would also apply to all the enormous 
rates now being charged by the Railway 
Companies on goods which were the 
cause of trade being driven away from 
many places throughout the country. 
It was the same in the case of agricul- 
tural produce, a great deal of which was 
prevented from coming to market solely 
owing to the excessive cost of railway 
carriage. He also thought that the 
Railway Companies required to be over- 
hauled for the way in which they treated 
passengers; they were tricky in their 
conditions and arbitrary and high-handed 
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with regard to their Take 
the case of return tickets alone — one 
Company issued them for a day, another 
for seven days, and another, say, for 
a month; then another Company would 
put it on the ticket that it was only 
available from one station named to 
another station named, and not for in- 
termediate stations—a statement that 
was absolutely wrong, because the con- 
trary had been decided in the Courts 
of Law, and the system was only carried 
on to im upon those who were 
ignorant of the fact. He objected to 
the large number of appeals which were 
— under our legal system. 
uitors were taken from Court to Oourt, 
and theré was no termination to their 
suits ; they began in Judge’s Chambers ; 
they went afterwards to the Divisional 
Court, then to the Court of Appeal, and 
then to the House of Lords. Itcertainly 
seemed to him strange that they should 
have a Supreme Oourt of Judicature, and 
that thereshould also be aCourt superior 
to it. It was difficult to understand the 
meaning of the term ‘“ supreme,” if it 
was not thought it had nothing superior 
to it; and he was of opinion that it would 
be to the interest of the suitors if that 
Superior Court could be removed—that 
was to say, that the appellate jurisdiction 
of the House of Lords should come to an 
end—an arrangement which would not 
result, as some supposed, in any loss of 
judicial ability, inasmuch as the Judges 
now sitting in the House of Lords 
would then sit in the Court of Appeal. 
Under the present system it was quite 
possible that a suitor might get a 
decision in his favour in one of the Di- 
visions of the Supreme Oourt, which 
might be reversed on appeal, and again 
iven in his favour by the House of 
rds. It seemed to him that suitors 
should be treated with equal favour ; 
whereas, under our judicial system, if a 
man were rich enough he could go on 
wearing out his antagonist until he got 
him up to the House of Lords. With 
re to the subject of transferring the 
Irish Government from Dublin Castle, 
he hoped that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would see their way to removing 
the form of centralized government 
which now existed; and he thought 
there was no doubt that much of the dis- 
satisfaction in Ireland sprang from the 
abuses of the present s . Heshould 
be glad to see, as had been suggested by 
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an hon. Member the other day, the sub- 
stitution of more Irish Secretaries to do 
the business of Ireland. It seemed hard 
to expect the Irish people to be loyal to 
their Sovereigns, while, instead of 
pag gy, sine to pay their allegiance 
to the ign, they had set before 
them a miserable dummy. He knew 
that hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway congratulated themselves a 
good deal on the adherence to 
their cause of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division 
of Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan) ; 
but he (Mr. Ooghill) thought they 
should not congratulate themselves too 
much, because the right hon. Baronet 
had now held his present opinions for 
nearly six months, and it was now get- 
ting time for him to change them. He 
wished briefly to refer to one or two 
expressions of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(Mr. John Morley), who said the other 
day in Dublin that nothing had been 
done under the Orimes Act which could 
not have been done under previously 
existing Statutes. Surely that was an 
acquittal of the Government on the 
course they had pursued. They had 
here the confession of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Government had 
done nothing but what they could have 
done without the Orimes Act; and if 
that was so, where was the great hard- 
ship of that Act? They had been told 
that the Crimes Act might be used for 
the collection of rent; but the confession 
of the right hon. Gentleman made it 
quite clear that the Act had not been 
used for that or any of the purposes 
suggested during the last Session. The 
right hon. Gentleman also said, at a 
meeting at Templecombe in the autumn, 
that he had a full, absolute, and plenary 
right to dash his head against a wall if 
he chose to doso; but that remark showed 
the right hon. Gentleman’s ignorance 
of the law, because if he did that he 
would be tried for attempting to com- 
mit suicide. Then they had been told 
by the right hon. Gentleman that they 
were “to put their trust in the old pilot; ” 
but when, on a stormy night, they were 
asked to cross a sea that happened to 
be the Irish Sea, with an old pilot who 
had already suffered shipwreck on that 
sea, he had no hesitation in saying 
that if the request were made to him 
he should at once refuse. Finally, he 
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must congratulate the Government on 
the way in which they had carried out 
the Orimes Act, and the improvement 
which had taken place in Ireland. 
They had brought henas law to the 
lawless; the programme sketched out 
in Her Majesty’s Speech was full of 
promise; and his hope was that in 
August they might find that the blossom 
of promise been turned into the 
rich and ripe fruit of much-needed and 
useful legislation. 


Mr. HOARE (Norwich) said, he 
should like, as one representing the 
capital of a very large agricultural dis- 


trict, to express his great appreciation 
of the measures which it had been an- 
nounced would come before the House 
during the present Session, many of 
which, he believed, would be of the 
greatest advantage to the agricultural 
interest. He regretted very much that 
at the present time the agricultural in- 
terest was in a very depressed condition ; 
but, as he had said, he looked for some 
relief to the promised measures, parti- 
cularly the Tithe Bill, the Go- 
vernment Bill, the Transfer of Land 
Bill, and the Railway Rates Bill. 
Some hon. Gentlemen had thought it 
necessary to speak at some length with 
regard to ehanges which they wished to 
see made in their fiscal system ; but, for 
his part, he thought that if they waited 
for those fiscal changes they would have 
to wait a very long time indeed; and he 
was one of those who considered it best 
to confine themselves to legislation 
which could be concluded rather than 
lean upon hopes which might not be ful- 
filled. He thought now that they had 
the promise of an education measure, 
they oe express a hope that the edu- 
cation of those in the country districts 
would be more thought of in the future 
than in the past. They had lately read 
a Report with reference to education in 
dairy matters, and there could be no 
doubt that it was necessary now for 
them to do all they could for the educa- 
tion of children and young persons in 
the country districts. He, therefore, 
trusted that the House would be willing 
to give support to the necessary educa- 
tional proposals, especially in the matter 
of dairy produce; for every Englishman 
must feel that something more could be 
done in that direction. His own county 
was not a dairy county; but he thought 
that if there was more education theré 
[ Second Night. } 
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of the kind mentioned, and the Govern- 
ment would give some assistance, it 
woud be greatly to the advantage of 
Norfolk; for that reason he hoped it 
would be in the power of the Govern- 
ment to further experiments in agricul- 
ture. He had hs bases for two years 
of being President of the Agricultural 
Chamber for Norfolk, and he was proud 
to think that his Chamber had endea- 
voured to meet this difficulty, and had 
made some experiments which, he 
believed, would be of the greatest ad- 
vantage to the country at large. They 
had had the advantage of the assistance 
of a gentleman well knownin that House, 
and whose absence at the present time 
they could not but regret—Mr. Clare 
Sewell Read ; and he believed that their 
humble experiments, when they became 
more widely known, would prove of 
value to agriculturists in other districts 
than Norfal Having regard to the 
measures that had occupied the time of 
Parliament, the farmers, he thought, 
might well have felt hopeless and regret 
that the House had not had time to 
realize the true position of an interest 
which was of the greatest importance 
to the country. Last year the House 
had been able to do a great deal of good 
by passing the Labourers’ Allotments 
Bill, of which considerable use had been 
made in the country; and it was no 
wonder that the tenant farmers should 
complain and express a hope that the 
time of this House would be devoted to 
the consideration of their needs. They 
hoped the time was not far distant when 
there would be a distinct Agricultural 
Department presided over by a Minister 
of Agriculture. When such an Office 
was established they might hope that 

eater facilities would be afforded for 

ringing agricultural questions and 
grievances before that House for discus- 
sion. Speaking not as a tenant farmer, 
but as one who regarded agriculture as 
the most important trade of the country, 
he wished to do all in his power to fur- 
ther the interests of that trade; and he 
hoped the tenant farmers of this country 
would before long be in a position to 
say that Parliament had, in response to 


Her Majesty’s wishes, done what was 
necessary 
interests. 

Mrz. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) said, he had heard with interest 
the speech of the hon. and gallant Gen- 


Mr. Hoare 


to meet their wants and 
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tleman who seconded the Motion for the 
Address (Colonel Duncan). That speech 
was a remarkable one, not that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had anything 
new to tell the House, but because it 
contained sentiments which sounded 
strangely as coming from his side of the 
House. The hon. and gallant Member 
had urged them to do all in their power 
to make the world a little happier and 
brighter; he had said also—‘ Let us 
bow our heads before the majesty of 
uncomplaining poverty.” Those words 
were almost the language of Victor 
Hugo — but it was Victor Hugo in very 
strange company. The parallel would 
be complete if they could imagine him 
sitting side by side with the authors of 
the French political proscription of 1852, 
aiding and abetting them, and second- 
ing a Vote of Confidence in their policy. 
Having followed the speech of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman with the closest 
interest and attention, he thought he 
was right in saying that there was not, 
throughout the whole of it, a single 
reference to Ireland. The speech was 
more remarkable for what was omitted 
than what it contained; and he could 
have wished that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had illustrated the principles 
which he expounded by a reference to 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Seeing that the actions of the 
Administration must have been present 
to the minds of all who listened to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, ‘t appeared 
to him that his speech was a scathing 
satire, whether deliberate or intentional 
he (Mr. Pickersgill) knew not, upon 
the Government of which he was a 
nominal supporter. The hon. and 
gallant Gentlemaa distinguished be- 
tween sympathy and emotion; and he 
Mr. Pickersgill) thanked him for a 
efinition so well-founded and so accu- 
rately expressed. It was not yet too 
late. The hon. and gallant Member 
told them yesterday that they ought to 
set up the Second Table of the Law. 
There were many Irish Members on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House 
who felt it a duty to recognize the obli- 
gation. They would help the hon. and 
Say Member to set up the Second 
Table of the Law; but would he help 
them to take the initial step at taking 
down the Ooercion Bill for which he 
was partly responsible? The hon. and 
gallant Member had expressed the 
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desire to make the world a little 
brighter and a little happier than he 
found it. Was the hon. and gallant 
Member aware of how much misery the 
Government which he supported was 
the cause? Was he aware that to-day 
in England and in Ireland there was 
many a bread-winner in a felou’s cell, 
and that the wives and children of such 
bread-winners were either relegated to 
the tender mercies of the poor-house, 
or, at the best, meagrely supported by 
charity ? Why, these bread-winners 
were in prison either for purely artificial 
offences, or, at the most—and this 
al particularly to the Metropolis 
—for offences which would never have 
been committed if the Government had 
acted with ordinary tact and ordinary 
judgment. He (Mr. Pickersgill) had 
shown that there was an irreconcilable 
difference between the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Finsbury 
and a Government whom he nominally 
supported. He could not hope that the 
hon. and gallant Member, with all his 
power, would leaven the stolid mass of 
the Conservative Party; but he was 
glad that the voice which had been so 
often raised from the Opposition side of 
the House had found an echo on the 
opposite Benches, even though the voice 
might be the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. He (Mr. Pickersgill) be- 
lieved the great problem of our time— 
and the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
seemed to agree with him—was how to 
deal with the growing mass of poverty 
and misery in our midst. Unless they 
could solve that problem with reason- 
able satisfaction, he believed that it 
would destroy this Empire, even as it 
had destroyed great nations before us. 
Mr. BARTL Segoe a N.) said, 
he would not attempt to follow the hon. 
Member who had just spoken (Mr. 
Pickersgill). He was only one of the 
solid mass. [Several hon. Mzempers: 
He said a ‘stolid’ mass! He 
(Mr. Bartley) thought the hon. Member 
meant ‘‘solid,” as the Unionist Party 
certainly was. From the hon. Mem- 
ber’s point of view, he thought the case 
was hopeless, because the leaven would 
not reach them, in the hon. Member’s 
sense. It seemed, according to the hon. 
Member, that the only possible way of 
their reforming was that they should 
agree that the hon. Member and his 
Friends were the sole agents of every- 
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thing that was right, and of those who 
had considered the a of the 
masses in times gone by. He thought 
there were Members on that—the Oon- 
servative—side of the House who had 
in the past, and he was sure they would 
in the future, do their utmost to pro- 
mote that great step which was so 
urgently needed in the direction of 
alleviating the sufferings of the masses. 
He had had a good deal to do with the 
poor, and he knew very well the district 
the hon. Gentleman represented; and 
he had no doubt whatever that, with 
wise legislation, a good deal might be 
done. The real thing they had to teach 
the people was that they must not 
depend upon legislation, but must de- 
pend chiefly upon their own exertions. 
He was extremely glad that the debate 
that evening had not been entirely Irish, 
because he regarded the Gracious Speech 
from the Throne this year as really an 
English Speech. They had had Ireland 
long enough. { Loud tronical cheers from 
the Opposition.| Yes; they had had 
Ireland long enough. They believed 
that there were such places as England 
and Scotland as well; and when the 

considered that. even London, insignifi- 
cant as that might be, contained a larger 
population than Ireland, he did say that 
the time had come, as Her Majesty’s 
Government had recognized, for con- 
sidering the great questions of these two 
great countries. He was sorry that some 
of the discussion that evening had gone 
upon the various questions of agricul- 
ture, bearing on its relations to so-called 
fiscal policy. He was not one of those who 
believed that it was possible to relieve 
agriculture in the way that had been 
suggested by one or two hon, Gentle- 
men. To his mind it seemed, from one 
of the speeches that evening, that all 
that would happen, if we were to do 
what was proposed in order to make 
England supply herself with food—whe- 
ther it be called Protection or Free 
Trade—would be that the masses of the 
people would always have to live in a 
state of semi-starvation from the high 
price of bread, in order to protect 
them from the possible danger of a 
more complete starvation on some 
occasion that might never arise. Wo 
must depend for our great supply of 
wheat from abroad. The only remedy, 
it seemed to him, for agriculture at the 
present moment would be that referred 
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to by the hon. Member for Norwich 
(Mr. Hoare)—namely, increasing the 
education of the agricultural population, 
and making them understand better than 
they did the real way to bring about 
the development of agriculture. There 
should be improved technical training 
among the agriculturists and the pro- 
per development of district markets. 
They sawin the Gracious Speech from the 
Throne that they were to have a County 
Government Bill. Now, he believed 
that that was an absolutely necessary 
step. He trusted Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intended to base the reform of 
Local Government on the solid basis of 
popular representation. He was sure 
of this—that no other representation 
would form a satisfactory or permanent 
solution. He did not know whether 
in practice this reform of Local Go- 
vernment would be more economical 
than the present system; but nobody 
could see how affairs were going, and 
what the tendency of modern opinion 
was, without realizing clearly that the 
only possible solution would be to put 
the Local Bodies in counties in a popular 

osition, as was done in the case of 

unicipal Authorities. He believed it 
would be found that Her Majesty’s 
Government had framed their Bili upon 
that idea. There was also in the Speech 
a reference to Local and Imperial finance. 
Now, he believed that there was a great 
deal to be done in connection with local 
finance. He had drawn attention to 
this matter last Session; and he was 
sure of this—that no question was more 
considered in the Provinces than the 
enormous growth of our local indebted- 
ness. He was sure that local burdens 
bore very heavily indeed upon our agri- 
cultural population ; but while that was 
so, he hoped sincerely that the Govern- 
ment did not propose to relieve local 
taxation simply by giving grants from 
the Imperial taxation. He was sure that 
that system would not be likely to tend 
to a more economical arrangement of 
County Government; and he was con- 
vineed that every shilling which was 
taken out of the Imperial Exchequer in 
aid of local rates was one of the most 
costly means of relieving those rates, 
and would lead ultimately to greater 
expense and less efficiency in the ad- 
ministration of the funds. He be- 
lieved that any scheme for 
the welfare of a district sho 
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paid for out of Imperial taxetion, but 
should be paid for chiefly out of the local 
revenue, which at the present moment 
was very large. No doubt, the burdens 
would grow; but it would not be so 
perceptible under a judicious system. 
He knew there were several other 
questions dealt with in the Graciouis 
Speech from the Throne on which to 
would be desirable to dilate; but it was 
not his intention at the present moment 
to refer to them. He would not now 
refer to the Irish Question, simply be- 
cause they were to have another debate 
upon that on the Amendments. He 
believed that the Speech from the Throne 
was intended to be the beginning of a 
Session of useful legislation to promote 
the well-being of the people, and that 
not upon Party lines, but upon lasting 
lines, which would tend to make Eng- 
land and Scotland, as well as Ireland, 
more prosperous in every way. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Hr. 
Parnell,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


MOTIONS. 
—p— 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Parnell, Bill to amend the 
Land Law (Ireland) Acts, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Parnell, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. 


Sexton, Mr. Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. T, 
M. Healy. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 1.]} 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Heneage, Bill to alter and 
amend the Law as to iage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Heneage, Mr. Broadhurst, Me. Burt, Mr. 
Charles Cameron, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. 
Herbert Gardner, Mr. Robert Reid, and Mr. 
T. W. Russell. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 2.] 


PUBLIC HOUSES (IRELAND) (SATURDAY 
CLOSING) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. T. W. Russell, Bill to 
close Public Houses at an earlier hour on Satur- 
days in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Johnston, and Mr, 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 3.] 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RETURNING 
OFFICERS’ EXPENSES) (S0OT- 


LAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Esslemont, Bill to amend 
the Law to the payment of the Ex- 


Bill presented, pre the first time. [Bill 4.) 


AGRICULTURAL TENANTS (IRELAND) 
RELIEF BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Blane, Bill for the Relief 
of Agricultural Tenants in Ireland, wong As to 
be brought in by Mr. Blane, Mr. 7 
M‘Cartan, Mr. Chance, Mr. T. M. 4 
Mr. Maurice Healy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 5.] 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Carew, Bill for the better 
government of Counties in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Carew, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Timothy Harrington, Mr. Arthur O'Connor, 
and Mr. yo Healy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 6.] 


OATHS BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Law as to Oaths. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
ene) in by Mr. Bradlaugh, Sir John Simon, 

elly, Mr. Courtney Kenny, Mr. Burt, 

Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Richard, 
Colonel Eyre, and Mr. Jesse Collings. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 7.] 


EARLY CLOSING BILL, 


On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill to pro- 
vide for the earlier closing of Shops, and to 
make further provision with respect to trading 
on Sunday, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
John Lubbock, Mr. John , Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Cameron Corbett, Sir Walter Foster, and Mr. 
Whitley. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 8.]} 


SMALL HOLDINGS BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Jesse Colli Bill to 
facilitate the creation of Small Holdings of 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Jesse 
Collings, Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Winterbotham, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. "Cobb, 
Mr. Newnes, Mr. Flower, and Mr. Pitt-Lewis. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 9.] 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr, Harris, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the election and constitution of 
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brought in by Ma, Hana Ireland, ordered to be 
brongnt in by Se oa ara FX Rete, 
r. 


Colonel Mr. 
Healy, and one Gi Ce fal 
Bill presented, edad as heaitie: [Bill 10.] 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (EXTENSION 
TO WOMEN) BILL. 
On Motion of Baron Dimsdale, Bill to extend 


the Parliamen Franchise to Women, io 
to be brought in by Baron re Mr. 
Woodall, Robert Fowler, Sir William 


Houldsworth, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Illing- 
— . Maclure, Mr. Stansfeld, and Dr. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 11.] 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Caine, Bill to amend the 
provisions of the Education (Scotland) Acts 
pray to the payment of school fees for chil- 

vad oe wd sony parents, ordered to be brought » 
Hh by ie. e, Mr. Sutherland, and Mr. 


Ets iocteniid and read the first time. [Bill 12.] 


SCHOOL FEES (NON-PAUPERS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Llewellyn, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the payment of School 
Fees of ig Children, ordered to be 
Page ht in by Llewell Sir Richard 

Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. itmore, and Mr, 
Onliter. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 13.]} 


METROPOLIS LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Isaacs, Bill for the better 
Local Government of the Metropolis and other 
matters connected therewith, ordered to feng 
brought in by Mr. Isaacs, Mr. Kimber, 
General Goldsworthy, Mr. Baumann, Sir Alber 
Rollit, Mr. Hunt, Sir Guyer Hunter, aad 
Colonel Duncan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 14. ] 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Henry Campbell, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Municipal 
Franchise in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Henry Campbell, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. 
M. Healy, Mr. Carew, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. 
Gray, and Sir Thomas Esmonde. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 15.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Howell, Bill to consolidate, 
simplify, and amend the Law relating to Par- 
liamentary Elections; and for other purposes 
relating ag ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Howell, Mr. 'T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Pickers- 
gill, Mr. ‘Sydney Buxton, Mr. Fenwick, Dr. 

unter, armington, and Mr. Bowen 
Rowlands. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 16.] 
12 
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LIBEL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
On Motion of Sir A Borthwick, Bill 
brought in ‘by Sir “Algernon Borthwick, Sir 
t in ir on wic i 
Albert Rollit, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Jennings, Dr. 
Cameron, and Mr. John Morley. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 17.] 
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LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Stack, Bill to amend the 
Labourers’ ({reland) Acts, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Stack, Mr. Matthew Kenny, Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. 
Tuite, and Mr. Lalor. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 18.]} 


TENURE OF HOUSES IN TOWNS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Foley, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Tenure of Houses in Towns 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Foley, Dr. Fox, Mr. Crilly, Colonel Nolan, Mr. 
Peter M‘Donald, and Mr. T. M. Healy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 19.] 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Seale-Hayne, Bill for the 
purpose of amending the Law in rd to the 
Appointment, Qualification, and Removal of 
Justices of the Peace, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Seale- Hayne, Mr. Coleridge, Mr. 
Howell, Mr. Rendel, and Sir Bernhard Samuel- 


son. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 20.] 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ HOLIDAYS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Thorburn, Bill to entitle 
Agricultural Labourers in Scotland to certain 
Holidays in lieu of fair days and fast days, 
ordered to be — in by Mr. Thorburn, 
Mr. Barclay, and Mr. Bolton. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 21.) 


LICENSING LAWS BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Licensing Laws. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir William Houldsworth, 
Colonel Bridgeman, Mr. Samuel Smith, and 
Mr, Whitmore. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 22.] 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Mayne, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to National School Teachers in 
Treland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Mayne, Mr. Clancy, Mr. Peter ‘Donald, Mr. 
Tuite, Mr. John O'Connor, and Mr. E. Har- 


in. 
rl presented, and read the first time. [Bill 23.] 
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BILLS OF SALE REGISTRATION BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Hunter, Bill to i 
for the Registration of dishonoured Bills of 
Ex and Promissory Notes, and to allow 
Summary Judgment thereon, ordered to be 

ir Bernhard 


Samuelson, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. apes ‘ 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 24,] 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to enable owners and occupiers in towns, 
electoral divisions, and other districts in Ireland 
to prevent the common sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors, or otherwise to have effectual control 
over the Drink Traffic within such areas. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Johnston, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Mr. 5 Ae Redmond, Mr. De Cobain, 
and Mr. Jordan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 25.] 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT (1880) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Byrne, Bill to amend “ The 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Byrne, Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor, . W. A. Macdonald, Mr. Chance, Mr. 
Clancy, and Mr. Sexton. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 26.] 


ECCLESIASTICAL ASSESSMENTS (scoT- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. James A. Campbell, Bill 
to amend the Law as to Ecclesiastical Assess- 
ments in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. James A. Campbell, Mr. Finlay, Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. Edmund Robertson, Mr. Thor- 
burn, and Mr. Mark Stewart. 

Bill presented, and read the{first time. [ Billj27.] 


CHURCH SITES (COMPULSORY POWERS 
REPEAL) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Francis 8. Powell, Bill to 
repeal the provisions of the Church Buildings 
Acts to the Compulsory Purchase of 
Sites for Churches and Burial Grounds, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Francis S. Powell, 
Mr. John Talbot, Mr. Addison, and Mr. Tom- 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 28.] 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE ACTS 


AMENDMENT BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Murphy, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to the Representation of the 
People, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Murphy, 

















Mr. Timothy Harrington, Mr. Chance, Mr. 
Maurice Healy, Mr. ,and Mr. T. M. 


Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 29.) 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Biggar, Bill to amend 
Leow A Leng eg in a? Loot rt 
brought in “ ’ y, \ 
Dillon, Dr. Fox, Ma Theotass Gill, Me T. P. 
O’Connor, Mr. Clancy, Dr. Kenny, and Mr. T. 


M. Healy. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 30.] 


REGISTRATION OF FIRMS BILL. 


‘ On Motion ? ‘ meeey gone | ite 
egistration o: ordered to in 
by Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Bernhard Samuel- 
son, Sir Robert Fowler, Mr. Lockwood, Mr. 
Woodall, Mr. Maclure, Mr. W. L. Bright, Mr. 
John Barry, and Mr. Hayne. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 31.] 


FISHERY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 


On Motion of Colonel Nolan, Bill to amend 
the Fishery Acts, ordered to be ~~ 4 in by 
Colonel Nolan, Mr. E. Harrington, Mr. Peter 
M‘Donald, and Mr. Foley. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 32.] 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Kilbride, Bill to promote 
Technical Education in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Kilbride, Mr. T. D, Sullivan, 
Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Mr. Mayne, Mr. Murphy, 
and Mr. Alderman Hooper. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 33.] 


GLEBE LANDS OCCUPATION BILL. 
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THEATRES (METROPOLIS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr, Dixon-Hartland, Bill for 
the better regulation of Theatres and Music Halls 
in the ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Mr. Woodall, Mr. 
Lawson, and Sir Albert Rollit. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 37.} 


FRANCHISE EXTENSION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. ‘Walter M‘Laren, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the tation of 
the Pi , ordered to be brought in Mr. 
Walter M‘Laren, Mr. Woodall, Sir Albert Rollit, 
Dr. Cameron, Mr. Edwards - Heathcote, Mr. 
Arthur Williams, and Mr, Howorth. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 38.] 


TURBARY (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Lea, Bill to amend “ The 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,” in relation to 
Turbary, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lea, 
Mr. T. W. Russell, and Mr. Sinclair. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 39.] 


SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON 
(PENSIONS) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Richard Temple, Bill to 
enable the School Board for London to guarantee 
Superannuation Allowances from the funds at 
their disposal, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Richard Temple, Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, 
Mr. M‘Arthur, Sir Guyer [lunter, Mr. Francis 
Powell, and Mr. Gent-Davis. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 490.] 


SMALL DEBTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Caldwell, Bill to extend and 
end the Law relating to the recovery of Small 





On Motion of Mr. Mowbray, Bill to d the 
Law relating to the Occupation of Glebe Lands 
by Incumbents in England, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Mowbray, Mr. Childers, Mr. John 
Talbot, and Mr. Tomlinson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 34.) 


SUFFRAGANS’ NOMINATION BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend an Act of 26 Hen. 8, c. 14, in- 
tituled “ An Act for the Nomination of Suffragans 
and the consecration of them.” 

Resolution reported :—Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. John Talbot, 
Baron Dimsdale, Mr. Francis Powell, Admiral 
Field, Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald, and Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 35.] 


POINDING (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Watt, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to rang be: Scotland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Watt, Mr. Bolton, Mr. 
M‘Ewan, Mr. Baird, and Mr. Howell. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 36.) 





Debts in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Thorburn, and 
Mr. Provand. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 41.] 


SLAVERY LAW CONSOLIDATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr, Alfred Pease, Bill to amend 
and consolidate the Law relating to Slavery, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Alfred Pease, 
Sir Robert Fowler, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. 
Winterbotham, and Mr. [lenry Anstruther. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 42.] 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. M‘Cartan, Bill to amend 
and extend the Law relating to Piers and Har- 
bours in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
M‘Cartan, Mr. Clancy, Dr, Fox, and Mr. Carew. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 43, ] 


FAIRS AND MARKETS (IRELAND) BILI.. 
On Motion of Mr. Crilly, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Fairs and Markets in 
ordered to brought in by Mr. Crilly, Dr. 


Tanner, Dr. Commins, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Lane, 
and Dr. Kenny. ; 
Bill presented, and read the first time. Bill 44.] 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (MEETINGS IN 
SCHOOLS) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Herbert Gardner, Bill to 
make provision for the use, subject to certain 
restrictions, of rooms in Public Elementary 
Schools for Meetings of Parliamentary Electors, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Herbert Gardner, 
Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. Heneage, 
Mr. Maitland, Mr. Channing, Mr. Cobb, and 
Mr. Stevenson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 45.) 


PORT AND HARBOUR AUTHORITIES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. J, F. X. O’Brien, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Port and [arbour 
Authorities in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien, Mr. Peter M‘Donald, 
Mr, T. Jarrington, Mr. Sexton, Mr, Dwyer 
Gray, and Mr. Hooper. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 46. ] 


BUILDING SOCIETIES AOT (1874) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Neill, Bill to amend 
“The Building Societies Act, 1874,’’ ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. O’Neill, Colonel Saunder- 
son, and Colonel Waring. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 47.] 


cHuRCHES, &0. (IRELAND) SITES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Bill to 
facilitate the acquiring of Sites for Churches and 
Schools, and for residences for clergymen and 
school teachers ia Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Colonel Nolan, Mr. 
Mayne, Mr. Byrne, and Mr. Jordan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 48.] 


RAILWAY AND CANAL COMPANIES 
CHARGES BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Bill 
for the revision of the Charges of Railway and 
Canal Companies; and for other purposes re- 
lating thereto, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Bernhard Samuelson, Mr. A. H. Acland, Mr. 
Barran, Mr. Dwyer Gray, Mr. Hunter, Mr. J. 
Maclean, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Winterbotham, 
and Mr. Woodall. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 49. ] 


BELFAST GOVERNMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Tuite, Bill for the better 
Government of Belfast, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Tuite, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Biggar, Mr. 
M ‘Cartan, Mr. O’ Kelly, and Mr. O’ Doherty. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 50.] 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES (TRANSMISSION OF 
MONEY) BILL. 


On Motion of Viscount Curzon, Bill for the 
free Transmission through the Post Office of 
benefits from Friendly ieties to their mem- 
bers, ordered to be brought in by Viscount 
Curzon, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Sir John Kenna- 
way, Mr. Tomlinson, Sir Albert Rollit, and Mr. 
Grotrian 


Bill presented, and nead the first time. [Bill 51.] 





CHARITIES (RENT-CHARGES) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to 
facilitate the recovery of Rent-Charges and other 
payments owing to Charities, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Broad- 
hurst, Mr, Cobb, Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Robert 
Reid, and Mr. Arthur Williams. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 52.} 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Henry Roscoe, Bill to pro- 
vide for Technical Education in England and 
Wales, ordered to be brought in by Sir Henry 
Roscoe, Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, Sir 
Bernhard Samuelson, Mr. G. Dixon, and Mr. 
Arthur Acland, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 53.] 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Shiress Will, Bill to amend 
the provisions of “The Education (Scotland) 
Act, 1872,” with regard to voting at Elections 
of School Boards, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Shiress Will, Mr. M‘Lagan, and Mr. Essle- 
mont, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 54.) 


ACCUMULATIONS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Accumulations, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cozens-Hardy, 
Mr. Elton, and Mr. Haldane. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 55.) 


DEACONS (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gedge, Bill to amend the 
Acts 41 Geo. 3, c. 63, and 1 and 2 Vic. ec, 106, 
so far as they relate to Deacons of the Church of 
England, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Gedge, 
Sir John Kennaway, Sir Robert Fowler, and 
Lord Henry Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 56.] 


WHIPPING BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Milvain, Bill to consolidate 
and amend the Law in relation to punishment by 
whipping, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mil- 
vain, Sir Matthew Ridley, Mr. Wharton, Mr, 
Fulton, and Mr. Samuel Smith, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 57.] 


CROFTERS HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr, Anderson, Bill to amend 
the Crofters Holdings (Scotland) Acts, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Anderson, Dr. Hunter, 
Mr. Esslemont, and Mr. A. Sutherland. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 58.] 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL ELEO- 
TIONS (REGISTRATION) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Stansfeld, Bill to amend the 
Law with respect to the Registration of Electors. 
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at Parliamentary and Municipal Elections in 
England, modifying, with a view to the simplifi- 
of their registration, the qualification of 

such Electors, ordered to be brou ate in by Mr. 
Stansfeld, Mr. Childers, and Sir C' Russell. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 59.) 


TREES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Nolan, Bill to encourage the 
planting of Trees and Osiers in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Nolan, Mr. Chance, Mr. 
Gilhooly, Mr. Marum, and Mr. Shechan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 60.] 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mundella, Bill to promote 
Intermediate Education in Wales, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Mundella, Mr. Osborne Mor- 
gan, Mr. Richard, Sir Hussey Vivian, Mr. Rath- 
bone, Mr. Stuart Rendel, and Mr. William 
Abraham. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 61.] 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Channing, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Agricultural [loldings in 
England, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Chan- 
ning, Mr, Cobb, Mr. Arthur Williams, and Mr. 
Francis Stevenson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 62.} 


LIMITED OWNERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr, Ialdane, Bill to enlarge the 
powers of Limited Owners of Land in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Haldane, Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. J. B, Balfour, Mr. Arthur Elliot, 
Mr, Mark Stewart, Lord Elcho, and Mr. Fer- 
guson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 63.] 


CHARITIES (IRELAND) ADMINISTRATION 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. P. J. Power, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Administration of Chari- 
ties in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
P. J. Power, Mr. Sexton, Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. 
Henry Campbell, and Mr. Crilly 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 64.] 


JURORS’ DETENTION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lockwood, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Detention of Juries on 
the trial of felonies, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Finlay, and Mr. Howard 
Vincent 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 65.] 


SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ DISABILITIES 
REMOVAL BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jeffreys, Bill to remove the 
disabilities of Soldiers and Sailors to be registered 
as Voters at Parliamentary Elections, to 
-be brought in by Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. Mowbray, 
Mr. Howard Vincent, Mr. Whitmore, and Colonel 


Lughes. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. {Dill 66.) 
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SOLICITORS’ ANNUAL OERTIFIOATE (DUTY 
REPEAL) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Hea, Bill for the 
of Solicitors’ Annual Certificate Duty, 
to be brought in by Mr. O’Hea, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, Mr. Dwyer Gray, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
M‘Cartan,and Mr. Deasy 

Bill presented, and oan ‘the first time. [Bill 67.) 


PAROCHIAL BOARDS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to reform the 
constitution of Parochial Boards in Scotland, and 
the mode of electing the members of such 
Boards, ordered to be brought in by Dr. Cameron, 
Mr. Barelay, and Mr. Preston Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 68.] 


REPRODUCTIVE LOAN FUND (IRELAND) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hayden, Bill to amend the 
Reproductive Loan Fund (Ireland) Acts, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. ig Dr. Commins, 
= bee and Mr. Conwa’ 

Bill presented, and read the Tirst time [Bill 69.) 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RETURNING 
OFFICERS’ EXPENSES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Childers, Bill to provide for 
the payment of Expenses to be incurred by Re- 
turning Officers at Parliamentary Elections out 
of Local Rates, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Childers, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
Broadhurst, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Picton. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 70.] 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT (1880) AMEND- 
MENT (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to amend “ The 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Burt, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. 
Joicey, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. Lockwood. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 71.] 


RAILWAY COMPANIES (CARRIAGE OF FISH) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Edward Birkbeck, Bill to 
secure one uniform scale of rates and charges for 
the Carriage of common kinds of Fish by the 
Railway Companies of the United Kin > 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Edward Birk- 
beck, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Hunter, Colonel Nolan, 
Mr. Barclay, Mr. Mallock, Mr. Gilhooly, and 
Sir Albert Rollit. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 72.] 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT (1875) AMEND- 
MENT (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Francis Stevenson, Bill to 
amend “The Friendly Societies Act, 1875,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Francis Steven- 
son, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Sir Savile Crossley, 
Mr. Channing, Mr. Burt, and Mr, Mason. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 73.) 
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Railway 
LEASEHOLDERS (PURCHASE OF FEE 


SIMPLE) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lawson, Bill to enable 
Leaseholders of Houses to purchase the fee simple 
of their boldings, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Lawson, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. J. Rowlands, 
Mr. Warmington, Mr. R. Reid, Sir John Pule- 
ston, and Mr. Thomas Ellis. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 74.) 


HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Colonel Maleolm, Bill to amend 
the [lerring Fishery (Scotland) Acts, and for 
other purposes, ordered to be brought in by 
Colonel Malcolm and Mr, Finlay. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 75.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Stevenson, Bill to 
prohibit the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sun- 
day, érdered to be brought in by Mr. James 
Stevenson, Mr, Walter James, Mr. Charles Wil- 
son, Mr. Atkinson, and Mr. Cozens- Hardy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 76.) 


VACCINATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Picton, Bill to repeal so 
much of the Law as compels under penalty the 
practice of Vactination, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Picton, Mr. Holden, Mr. M‘Arthur, Mr. 
James Ellis, Mr. Colman, and Mr. Channing. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 77.] 


SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON ELECTION 
BILL. 


On Motion of Colonel Hughes, Bill to amend 
‘The Elementary Education Act, }870,’’ and 
“The School Boards Act, 1885,’’ so far as re- 
lates to the Election of the School Board for 
London, ordered to be brought in by Colonel 
flughes, Sir Richard Temple, Sir Guyer Hunter, 
Mr. Lafone, Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, and Mr. 
Isaacs. 

Bill presen/ed,and read the first time. [Bill 78.] 


ADVERTISEMENT RATING BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Burdett-Coutts, Bill to 
amend the Law with respect to rating places used 
for Advertisements, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts, Mr. Seager Hunt, and Mr. 
Mowbray. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 79.} 


INDUSTRIAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jesse Collings, Bill for In- 
dustrial Agricultural Education in public ele- 
mentary scheols in rural districts, red to be 


brought in by Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr, Henry 
Fowler, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Howell, Sir John 
Kennaway, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Mr. G. 
Dixon, Mr. Robert Reid, and Major Rasch. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 80.) 
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Regulation Bill. 


ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


On Motion of Colonel Duncan, Bill to arrange 
for the Qualification and Registration of Archi- 
tects, Engineers, and Surveyors, ordered to be 
39 t in by Colonel Deion, Captain Penton, 

urphy, General Goldsworthy, and Colonel 
Sekine, 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 81.] 


DWELLING HOUSES (SANITARY LINSPEO- 
TION) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Staveley Hill, Bill to pro- 
vide for the Sanitary Inspection of Dwelling 
Houses, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Stave- 
ley Hill, Mr. Henry Il. Fowler, Mr, Davenport, 
and The Marquess of Stafford. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill $2.] 


PRIVATE LUNATIO ASYLUMS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. William Corbet, Bill to 
alter and amend the Law relating to Lunatic 
Asylums in Ireland kept for private profit, and 
to make other and more suitable provision for 
paying patients, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 

illiam Corbet, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr P. J. Power, 
Dr, Cameron, and Mr. Molloy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 83.] 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to whom shall be referred all Petitions presented 
to the House, with the exception of such as 
relate to Private Bills ; ; and that such Commit- 
tee do classify and prepare abstracts of the same, 
in such form and manner as shall appear to them 
best suited to convey to the House all requisite 
information respecting their conter‘s, and do 
report the same from time to time to the House ; 
and that the reports of the Committee do set 
forth the number of signatures to each Petition 
only in respect to those signatures to which 
addresses are affixed :—And that such Committee 
have power to direct the printing i» extenso of 
such Petitions, or of such parts of Petitions, as 
shall appear to require it :—And that such Com- 
mittee have power to report their opinion and 
ebservations thereupon to the House. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of,— 
Sir Charles Forster, Mr. William Lowther, Mr. 
Cavendieh Bentinck, Mr. [ugh Elliot, Colonel 
Bridgeman, Mr. Donald Crawford, Mr. Mulhol- 
land, Viscount Lymington, Mr. Wiggin, Mr. 
M‘Lagan, Mr. Henry Tollemache, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, and Sir Charles Dalrymple. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 


RAILWAY REGULATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr, Channing, Bill to make 
further provision for the safe working of Rail- 
ways, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Channing, 
Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Charles Parker, Mr. A. 
Dyke Acland, Mr. H. L, Lawson, Mr. Jobn Ellis. 
and Mr, Jacoby. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 84.] 
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TOWN HOLDINGS, 


Ordered, That the Select Committee be re- 
appointed to inquire into the terms of occupation 
and the compensation for improvements 
by the occupiers of town houses and holdings in 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and to inquire into 
- peer d of ving pap emg 1 Same 
for t chase 6 i of their 
perty, pe also into the —_ of eee gi 
direct assessment on the owners of ground rents, 
and on the owners of increased values imparted 
to land by peiting pensions or other improve- 
ments.—( lan.) 


PUBLIC HOUSES, HOURS OF CLOSING 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to amend 
‘*The Public Houses, Hours of Closing (Scot- 
land) Act, 1887,” ordered to be brought in by Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. Caldwell, and Mr. 
Angus Sutherland. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 85.] 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY (IRELAND) 
AcT (1878) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Lea, Bill to amend “ The 
Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Act, 1878,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lea, Sir James 
Corry, Sir William Ewart, Mr. John Redmond, 
Mr. T. W. Russell, and Mr. Jordan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 86.] 


POOR RATES METROPOLIS BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Pickersgill, Bill to remove 
the inequalities now existing between the Poor 
Rates in different districts of the Metropolis, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. 
Howell, Mr. James Rowlands, and Mr. Sydney 
Buxton. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 87.] 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (LocaL 
MANAGEMENT, &0O.) BILN. 

On Motion of Colonel Hughes, Bill to amend 
** The Metropolis Management Act, 1855,” “ The 
Metropolitan Building Act, 1855,’’ and the Acts 
amending the same respectively, ordered to be 
brought in by Colonel Hughes, Mr. Tatton 
Egerton, Mr. Whitmore, and Sir Algernon Borth- 
wick. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 88.] 


SAVING LIFE AT SEA BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Howard Vincent, Bill for 
the Saving of Life at Sea, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Howard Vincent, Sir Edward Birk- 
beck, Lord Charles Beresford, Mr. Hoare, Mr. 
Menzies, Captain Price, and Mr. Mallock. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 89.] | had 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Howard Vincent, Bill for 
the appointment of a Public Trustee‘and Exe- 
cutor, ordered to be ht in by: Mr. Howard 


Vincent, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Anderson, and 
Mr. Bradlaugh. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 90.] 
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PARISH VESTRIES REFORM BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Cobb, Bill to reform the 
penne and to increase the powers of Parish 
estries, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cobb, 
Mr, Channing, Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Seale- 
Hayne, Mr. Herbert Gardner, Mr. Arthur 


Acland, and Mr, Winterbotham. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 91.] 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES (PENSIONS) 
BILL, 

On Motion of Sir Richard Temple, Bill to 
enable Municipal Corporations to it Pensions 
to Stipendiary Magistrates, to be brought 
in by Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Godson, and Mr, 


Bill presented, aud read the first time. [Bill 92.] 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Eleven o'clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 13th February, 1888. 


—_——_—- 


AGRARIAN OUTRAGES (IRELAND)— 
THE RETURNS—QUESTION, 


Eart SPENCER asked the Lord 
Privy Seal, When the Returns pro- 
mised in ‘‘ another place” in refer- 
ence to Ireland would be presented ; 
what the nature of the Returns as to the 
condition of Ireland during the last six 
months would be; and whether the 


noble Earl ey gare to t the Re- 
turns to their Lordshi 
Toe LORD PRIVS Y SEAL (Earl 
Capoeayn), in reply, said, that the usual 
Return showing the agrarian outrages 
falling under each head of offence, in 
each county in Lreland, would be made. 
Those for the September and December 
quarters of last year ewig Ber) 
laid on the Table of their Lordships’ 
House last Thursday. On Friday his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
laid on the Table of the House of Com- 
mons a supplementary Return, which 
been moved for, and which would 
be found to be ——— that Re 
sented by Sir George yan in Feb- 
ruary, 1883, showing the distribution of 
those offences—that was, the number 
in each month of the years 
1886 and 1887, and in the month of 
January, 1888. His right hon. Friend 
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had also laid on the Table of the other 
House a Return showing the number of 
cases of Boyocotting and the number of 
persons affected thereby in each ew 
up to the 3lst July last and up to 
January 31st, 1888. The latter Returns 
would be circulated in the other House 
that day (Monday); and if his noble 
Friend opposite wished to move for 
them, they would be laid on the Table 
of their Lordships’ House and circulated 
as soon as possible. 

Lorpv H 2SCHELL asked, whether 
the noble Earl would have any ‘objection 
to lay on the Table a Return showing 
the number of proceedings under the 
Crimes Act; before what magistrates 
the proceedings took place; what the 
nature of the charge and the result? 
Also, whether he could give a Return of 
the number of meetings, or attempted 
meetings, which had been brought under 
the notice of the authorities; and also 
the number of offences which had been 

= rted, and whether prosecutions had 
en place or not? 

Eart CADOGAN said, he would 
hardly like to give a direct reply with- 
out consultation with his right hon, 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland ; 
but perhaps the noble and learned Lord 
would repeat his Question on a future 
day. 

Eart SPENOER said, he thought it 
would be desirable that all the Returns 
presented to the House of Commons 
should also be presented to their Lord- 
ships, and he would therefore mvve for 
them. He should like to know if the 
Lord Privy Seal could also present a 
Return which he thought had an im- 

rtant bearing on the condition of Ire- 
Tand, and which was made to the Go- 
vernment, at all events, if not made 
public, when he was in Ireland, and 
that was a Return of what were called 
derelict farms—farms from which the 
tenants had been evicted, and which the 
landlords could not let? He was quite 
aware that no Return based upon this 
information had been published ; but it 
would be important if a Return on this 
subject could be laid upon the Table. 
It would also be interesting to have a 
Return of the number of persons par- 
tially or wholly under police protection. 
Such a Return might be given for cer- 


tain periods before and after the 
of the Orimes Act, so as to enable a 
comparison to be made between the two 


Earl Cadogan 
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riods. He considered these last would 

of great service. 

Eart CADOGAN said, he must ask 
his noble Friend to put the Question in 
reference to the last-mentioned Returns 
again upon ae —_= and during 
the rat he ) acon | 
consult his right oe ‘Fie the Chief 
ceeeneny and give an answer on that 

ay. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 13th February, 1888. 





Serecr Commirrers—Emigra- 
mmigration, appointed ; Printing, 
and inated ; Kitchen and Re- 

freshment Rooms ( (House of Commons), ap- 

Pustic Bi1s — Resolutions in Committee — 

Ordered—First Reading—London Coal and 
Wine Duties Continuance * [96]; Liquor 
Traffic Local Veto (Scotland) [106] ; 
Burials * (111). 

Ordered— First Reading— Places of Worship 
Sites * [93] ; Agricultural Tenancies Rating * 
[eal Borough Funds * [95] ; Housing of the 

orking Classes* [97]; Office under the 
Crown (Vacating of ts)* [98]; Life 
Leases Conversion * [99]; Ecclesiastical 
amg 4 100]; Hares Preservation * 
[101]; of Intoxicating Liquors on Sun- 
day (cornwall) * { 102]; Access to Moun- 

tains (Scotland) e 1103); Allotments Act 
(1887) y pecs ma [104]; Beer Adultera- 
yoni ‘a 5]; Friendly Societies Act (1875) 
Amendment * [107]; University of Glasgow 
(St. Mungo’s College) * 108}; Munici 
Rates* [109]; Occupiers’ Disqualification 


tion and | 








Removal *[110]; British and Irish In- 
7 aad (112] ; Cer Sen Fire Brigade 

m4 13); Leases (Cornwall 
a Devon) 1 as 


Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Sale of Liquors on fee} (Ireland) Act 
(1878) Amendment * [86]. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 (ARREST OF 
MEMBERS), 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House, 
that he had received the following Letters 


relating to the Imprisonment of certain 
Members of this sano : 











ee -_ 
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Castlerea, County of Roscommon, 
-_ 9th February, 1888. 


, 

I beg leave to inform you that David Sheehy, 
Esq., a Member of the House of Commons, was 
tried before John T. Dillon, R.M., and Fras. 
B. Henn, R.M., constituted as a Court of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Act 50 & 51 Vic. chap. 20, at French- 
park, on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of December 
last, and was convicted of the offence follow- 
ing :— 

“That he on the 26th day of September 
1887, at Frenchpark, in the county of Roscom- 
mon, being a proclaimed district under the pro- 
visions of ‘ The Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act, 1887,’ did wilfully and unlaw- 
fully incite certain persons to resist and obstruct 
certain other persons, to wit, sheriff's bailiffs 
and other ministers of the Law while in the 
execution of their duty.” 

And that the said David Shechy, Esq., M.P., 
was sentenced by said Court to imprisonment 
for three calendar months, and that he is at 
present in Her Majesty’s Prison at Sligo. 

I have the honour to be, 
- Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Joun T. Ditton, R.M. 


To the Right Honourable, 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


Waterford, 
February ilth, 1888. 
Sir, 

I beg leave to inform you that I have this 
day committed to the county Waterford Gaol 
Mr. J. D. Pyne, a Member of the House of 
Commons, upon remand to appear at Kilmac- 
thomas Petty Sessions on Tuesday next the 14th 
inst. to answer a charge of having unlawfully 
incited certain persons to wilfully resist and 
obstruct certain Sheriffs, Constables, Bailiffs, 
and others, Ministers of the Law, while in the 
execution of their duty. The charge states 
that the offence was committed at Schraban, in 
the county of Waterford, being a proclaimed 
district under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act of 1887, and on the 15th day of 
October, 1887. Mr. J. D. Pyne is at present 
in the Prison at Waterford. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
D. G. Bopxm, 


Resident Magistrate. 


To the Right Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 
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February 13th, 1888. 
Sir, 


, 

It having been officially communicated tome 
that Mr. Jasper Douglas Pyne, and Mr. James 
Gilhooly, both Members of the House of Com- 
mons, have been arrested in London under 
Irish Warrants backed by me, I have the 
honour to inform you that Warrants issued by 
Justices for the Counties of Waterford and Cork 
respectively, for offences committed by those 
gentlemen in those respective Counties in Ire- 
land, were presented to me at this Court on the 
18th of January last for my Indorsement 
thereon, and that having satisfied myself, upon 
the oath of the officer who presented them, 
that the Warrants were respectively issued by 
the Justices whose signatures they bore, and 
that they exercised jurisdiction in the respec- 
tive Counties in which the alleged offences 
were committed, I backed the said Warrants 
under the ‘provisions of the 11 and 12 Vic. 
c. 42, sec. 12. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. VaucHan, 
Metropolitan Police Magistrate, 
sitting at the Police Court, 
Bow Street. 

The Right Hon. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


QUESTIONS. 
ee 
LABOUR STATISTICS—PERIODICAL 
RETURNS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, Whether it is the intention of 
the Department of Labour Statistics to 
issue any periodical Return of present 
Labour Statistics; and, if so, when the 
first Return will be issued; and, whe- 
ther any steps have been taken to give 
effect to the yet unexecuted pro in 
the Memorandum issued by the of 
Trade in August, 1886 ? 

Tue ° UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Fercusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: The question of the 
issue of periodical Returns has not yet 
been formally taken up by the Depart- 
ment. It is expected that this question 
may be considered more after 
of on special points such as have 
been issued since the Department was 
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formed, including the notices poner owet 
appeared from time to time—an 
pester by month—in The Board of Trade 
Journal. The in the Memo- 
randum issued by the Board of Trade in 
—— 1886, a bei — ied out as 
rapidly as ible with the means at 
the disposal of | the Department. With 
regard to the more im t of them— 
namely, the census of wages—the De- 
ent have issued no fewer than 
57,936 Circulars to employers in 94 
trades requiring the use of many forms 
and schedules. The number of Returns 
received is 7,836, and further Returns 
are coming. The labour is one of very 
greet magnitude; and the work of 
igesting these Returns so as to throw 
light on the relative numbers of the 
wage-earning classes employed at dif- 
ferent rates of wages, which is deemed 
to be essential, must necessarily take 
much time. 


ADMIRALTY—NAVAL INTELLIGENCE 
DEPARTMENT. 

Lorv OHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether he would 
consent to lay upon the Table of the 
House the Report (dated November, 
1886) containing the strong and unani- 
mous opinion of the Committee com- 
posed of the four Naval members of the 
Board of Admiralty relative to the sala- 
ries and duties of a proposed Naval 
Intelligence Department, as well as to 
the absolute necessity for immediately 
forming such a department in the inte- 
rests of the safety of the Empire ? 

Tue FIRST LORD = GEORGE 
Haminton) (Middlesex, ing): The 
Memorandum in question is of a confi- 
dential character, and the rule which 
has invariably regulated the production 
of all Official Pa is that, when they 
are of a confidential character, they 
should not be made public. Therefore, 
I am afraid that in the present instance, 
in consequence of this rule, I cannot 
accede to the request of my noble and 
gallant Friend. 

Lorpvy OHARLES BERESFORD: 
In consequence of the answer I have 
received from my noble Friend, I beg 
to give Notice that I shall, on the earliest 
—— move for the appointment 
of a Oommittee to inquire into the 
tem of administration both of the War 
Office and of the Admiralty. 


Sir James Fergusson 
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Duminants. 
CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) AOT, 1887—CASESOF M. 

MOYNIHAM AND T. QUINLAN. 

Mr. PIOTON (Leicester) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, ether his attention has 
been called to the case of Maurice Moy- 
niham and Thomas Quinlan, sentenced 
at Tralee, on Monday, 6th February, to 
a month’s imprisonment for “ booing 
and hissing” at a constable named 
Clarke ; whether Mr. Cecil Roche, R.M., 
in giving judgment, is correctly 
to have said, “our 6a te to stop such 
insults to officers of the law ;”” whether, 
at the trial, any evidence was given of 
any obstruction offered to Clarke by the 
accused except such as consisted in the 
utterance of jeering sounds; and, whe- 
ther that is the only crime for which 
they are now in prison ? 

ne OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Maurice 
Moyniham and Thomas Quinlan ap- 
— on summons at Tralee Petty 
essions on the 6th of February to show 
cause why they should not be bound 
over to their behaviour for having 
been guilty of conduct calculated to lead 
to a breach of the peace. It was proved 
that when Sergeant Olarke and two con- 
stables were proceeding on duty they 
were met by the two defendants, who 
followed them for some distance, booing, 
hissing, and shouting at them. The 
Resident Magistrate says it is quite true 
he made the statement quoted in the 
question. There was no other evidence 
given, as there was no other charge 
against the defendants. The defendants 
were ordered to find bail to be of good 
behaviour, or in default to be imprisoned 
fora month. They declined to give the 
required bail, electing to go to prison. 
LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the further Corre- 
spondence that has taken place on the 
subject of Fp pay: Illuminants since 
the issue of the last Return (No. 282 of 
last Session), so as to complete the Cor- 
respondence on the subject up to the 
present date ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Fercusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said : If the hon. Member 














Merchandise Marks 
will move for the ence I shall 
have pleasure in laying it on the Table. 
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TRADES UNIONS—STATISTICAL 
TABLES. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, To how many Trades Unions the 
Circular of October, 1887, headed ‘‘ Sta- 
tistical Tables and Report on Trades 
Unions,” was sent by the labour corre- 
spondent, and the earliest and latest 
dates at which such Circular was sent 
out; what number of Societies have re- 
plied, and the earliest and latest dates 
of such replies ; and, whether the replies 
are full and satisfactory, or otherwise ? 

Tue UNDER 8 ETARY or 
STATE ron FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferausson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: Circulars were sent 
to 312 Unions on the 10th of November, 
1887, or within a few days thereafter. 
Sixteen were returned from the Post 
Office as “not found;” two were re- 
turned marked “dissolved ;’’ 24 up to 
now have been received, most of which 
are in a very incomplete state. The latest 
was received two days ; 270 are, 
therefore, still out; but it is possible 
that some Unions may not send in their 
Returns until they are able to give the 
results for 1887. 


REGISTER OF SASINES, EDINBURGH— 
OFFICE OF KEEPER. 


Mz. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether in the recent filling up of the 
vacated office of Keeper of the Register 
of Sasines, the provisions of the Act 31 
& 32 Vict. c. 64, s. 20, have been strictly 
fulfilled ; and, whether he will lay a Copy 
of the deed of appointment upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macbonatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): Yes, Sir; they 
have been. I cannot undertake to lay 
the deed of appointment on the Table. 


THE IRON-WORKING INDUSTRY—IM.- 
PORTATION OF POLISH WORKMEN, 


Mr. BROADHURST yownes oe 
W.) asked the President of the 

Government Board, Whether he has 
received any communications with regard 
to the importation of Russian Poles into 
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Scotland as & source of cheap labour in 
the iron-working industry; and, if so, 
whether he has come to any decision 
with a view to putting a stop to the im- 
migration of workers who are likely to 
become a charge upon the ratepayers of 
the country ? 

Tue P ENT (Mr. Rrronte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
only communication we have received is 
the letter addressed to us by the hon. 
Gentleman himself. We have had no 
other communication. I do not know 
whether the hon. Gentleman is aware 
that the Government on Friday inti- 
mated that they would consent to the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the whole subject of pauper 
immigration. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887— 
RETURN OF EVIOTION NOTICES. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief ne the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, en the 
Return of notices issued under section 7 
of ‘‘ The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887,” 
will be presented ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Baxrovur) (Manchester, E.): The 
Return to. which the hon. Member's 
Question refers was laid on the Table at 
the opening of the Session. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS AOT, 1887—THE 
CONVENTION OF ROME. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for mre Affairs, Whether any of the 
Powers who were parties to the iuemen> 
tion of Rome have expressed their in- 
tention of ~— the provisions of the 
Merchandise ks Act of last Session ; 
and, if he can state what efforts have 
been made, and with what success, to 
give practical effect to the Resolutions 
of the Convention ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Several Governments 
have notified their adhesion to the addi- 
tional Articles drawn up at the Oonfer- 
ence at Rome of 1886; but difficulties 
have occurred in several instances with 
reference to the domestic legislation 
required to give effect to those Articles. 
A Oircular was after the 
passing of the Merchandise Marks Act 
of 1887, to the Powers who were parties 
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to the Convention of 1883, and corre- 
spondence has continued with reference 
to the subject. 


INDIA (FINANCE &c.)—INCREASE OF 
THE SALT TAX. 


Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, What addition to the Revenue is 
estimated from the increase of the Salt 
Tax? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Ohatham) : 
Rs.x.1,625,000 annually. 


THE DUTCH EAST INDIES—IMPORTA- 
TION OF COOLIES, 


Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether an application 
has been received from the Dutch 
Government to be allowed to import 
Coolies from British India to the Sugar 
Colonies of the Dutch East Indies ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Feravsson) (Man- 
chester, N. E.), in reply, said, that no 
such information hed bees received by 
the Foreign Office. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. J. 
E. BARRETT, J.P. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) (for Mr. 
Gutnooty) (Cork, W.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to legal procceedings at the 
Quarter Sessions, held at Skibbereen in 
October last, at which it was shown that 
Mr. John E. Barrett, mt to Mr. 
Gumbleton, and Justice of Peace for the 
County of Cork, falsified a rent receipt 
in order to procure the benefit of the 
Arrears Act for Mr. James Mahoney, a 
tenant to Mr. Gumbleton; whether Mr. 
Barrett made an affidavit that Mr. 
Mahoney owed arrears ; whether, in the 
course of the pee referred to, 
that affidavit has been proved to be 
false; whether Judge Ferguson decided 
that Mr. Barrett had charged Mr. 
Mahoney a half-year’s rent remitted by 
the Arrears Court; and if the above 
allegations are correct; and, whether 
Mr. Barrett’s action will be brought 
under the notice of the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland ? 

Taz OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
matter refe: to occurred in 1881, and 


Sir James Fergusson 
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the dispute about it only arose when 
Mr. Barrett, as agent, sued for subse- 
quent arrears in 1887. ea Fergu- 
son, who tried the case, foun that Mr. 
Barret had not given credit to the tenant 
pail ad Dersre made 6 Sicteopeleh 

, and therefore @& CO : 
om deduction when decreasing the 
amount of rent due. He, however, 
stated that he wae clearly of opinion, 
and so stated openly in Court when giv- 
ing judgment, that the matter in dispute 
which involved all the circumstances of 
the case was a mere mistake, and that 
no fraud was intended. Mr. Barrett 
did make the usual affidavit jointly with 
the tenant; but Judge Ferguson, in his 
Report to the Lord Chancellor, has not 
referred to the subject. The matter was 
then dealt with by the Lord Chancellor. 
He found that Mr. Barrett, acting as 
agent for Mr. Gumbleton, had made an 
alteration in the receipt, but without 
“ a of frau 7 the ih oma 

aving been made openly and in 

faith, Mr. Barrett believing that he was 
simply carrying out the intention of the 
Arrears Act. The Lord Chancellor 
thereupon decided there was nothing 
calling for further action on his part. 
The case of Mr. Byrne, late Collector 
General of Rates in Dublin, is materially 
different from this. In that case he“in- 
serted in his own tenants’ receipt a false 
date for the day of payment of the rent, 
in order to bring within the Act cases 
that would otherwise be outside it—a 
matter regarded as especially serious in 
an officer whose public duties involved 
accuracy of accounts and dates. The 
date of payment was the date that regu- 
lated the right to the benefit of the 
Arrears Act, and Mr. Barrett did not 
alter that date. 


WAR OFFICE RE-ORGANIZATION — 
RECENT ORDER IN COUNCIL. 


Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.) asked the Secretary of 

tate for War, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table the recent Order in 
Council defining the duties now to be 
assigned to the officers at the head of 
departments in the War Office? He 
further asked, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would lay on the Table 
Papers showing the present distribution 
of those duties, in order that the House 
might be able to judge of the changes ? 

















Police 
Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sraynore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
The Order in Council requires some 
verbal amendments ; but as soon as they 
are made I propose to lay it on the Table, 
with the clauses defining the duties of 
the various officers of the Department. 
I will lay on the Table the old Orders in 
Council, and will see what I can do to 
meet the request of the right hon. 

Gentleman. 

WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT)—THE PNEUMATIC DYNAMITE 
GUN. 

Sm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether his attention has been 
called to the recent experiments reported 
to have been carried out in America, 
with the Pneumatic Dynamite Gun; and, 
whether any tests of it had been made, 
or are in contemplation, in this country ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore)(Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The experiments in America have been 
carefully considered by the Ordnance 
Committee, and I hope it will be possible 
to carry out further experiments with this 
gun in this country in the Metropolis. 

PUBLIC MEETINGS IN THE METRO- 
POLIS—TOWER HILL. 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) asked the Secre of 
State for the Home Department, e- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
fact that a public meeting was held on 
Tower Hill, Whitechapel, on the 5th of 
February last; and, whether the Go- 
gnize the right of the 
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vernment reco 
public to hold bond fide political meet- 
ings at that e? 

Tue SE TARY or STATE (Mr. 
away (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Chief Commissioner 
that such a meeting did take place, but 
it was conducted in an orderly manner, 
and there was no cause for the inter- 
ference of the police. The Government 
are not aware that the public have any 
right te hold meetings anywhere in the 
public soc mel but the practice 
of the police has been not to interfere 


unless they have good reasons to fear a 

breach of the peace, an obstruction of 

traffic, or danger to property or person. 

POLICE (METROPOLIS)—POLIUVE-CON- 
STABLE BLOY. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 

Hamlets, Poplar) asked the Secretary 
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of State for the Home Deparment, 
Why Police-constable Bl been 
transferred to the istrict, and 


how he will venaie there ? 

Me. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked, whether Sir Charles 
Warren, before exonerating Police-con- 
stable Bloy, examined any witnesses 
except policemen ; and, if so, what wit- 
nesses; whether, before issuing his 
Memorandum, the Chief Commissioner 
pe ge with Mr. B y; 
whether Mr. Baggallay requested to 
furnished with a co ay the Memo- 
randum ; whether that request was 
complied with; and lastly, whether, 
as the public was somewhat inte- 
rested in this matter, the Home Se- 
eretary would at once lay upon the 
Table copies of the Memorandum, and 
of the correspondence with Mr. Bag- 
gallay ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): In 
answer to the Question on the Paper, I 
am informed by the Chief Commissioner 
that it has been, and is, the custom 
of the Service, when an officer had 
been found fault with by a magis- 
trate, to remove that officer from 
the district of the Magistrate’s Court. It 
is uncertain how long Police-constable 
Bloy will remain at Poplar. These are 
matters of ordinary police discipline, 
which are left to the discretion of the Oom- 
missioner. In answer to the Question of 
the hon. Member for Bethnal Green, 
my answer to the first and second para- 
graphs is in the negative. In answer 
to the third paragraph, I have to say 
that the magistrate did not apply 
directly to the Commissioner for a copy 
of the Memorandum. If he had done 
so, I feel sure that his uest would 
have been complied with. He asked for 
a copy through an Inspector, whose 
message was not received by the Com- 
missioner until after the magistrate had 
made his remarks in Court. I do not 
think it would be useful, or to the public 
advantage, to lay on the Table copies of 
the Paper referred to. 

Mr. PIOKERSGILL : In consequence 
of the exceedingly unsatisfactory reply 
of the Home , I beg to give 
Notice that I shall, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, draw the attention of this House 
to the action of the Executive Govern- 
ment in the case of Constable Bloy, and 
move a Resolution, ' 
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HEALTH—INSPECTION OF 
INHABITED HOUSES. 


Mrz. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether, in view 
of the great amount of sickness and 
mortality resulting from insanitary 
dwellings, Her Majesty’s Government 
will introduce a measure making it com- 
pulsory for owners of property to have a 
periodical oe into the sanitary 
condition of inhabited houses ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcunte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in reply, 
said, he was afraid that, looking to the 
amount of work already lying before the 
Government, they could hardly under- 
take to initiate legislation of the kind 
referred to. 


PUBLIC 


WAR OFFICE—Ist LANCASHIRE EN- 
GINEER VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
If his attention has been called to a 
statement in Zhe Liverpool Daily Post of 
the 8th instant, to the effect that a Sub- 
marine Mining Company, formed in 
connection with the Ist Lancashire Engi- 
neer Volunteers, is to be disbanded ; 
and, if the statement be true, what steps 
can be taken to prevent the loss to the 
country of a body of highly skilled 
and efficient Volunteers upon which 
upwards of £2,000 has already been 
spent ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
In the opinion of His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief, it was of im- 
portance, for the unity of defence for 
the Mersey, that all the submarine 
miners of the locality should belong to 
the Mersey Division of the Royal Engi- 
neers’ Submarine Miners. The colonel 
of the battalion having declined to assent 
to the transfer of the non-commissioned 
officers and men of the Submarine Min- 
ing Oompany to that corps, the only 
remaining course in the interests of 
military efficiency was to disband and 
re-constitute it. I am glad, however, to 
say that it is anticipated that all, or 
nearly all, of the members of the dis- 
banded Oompany will take service in 
the new corps, so that the expenditure 
and pains taken in their training will 
not be lost. 








General at Cairo. 


LAND (IRELAND)—THE “PLAN OF 
CAMPAIGN.” 


Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N. 
(for Mr. Wavpy) (Lincolnshire, Brigey 
asked the Chief to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, ether the Go- 
vernment will lay upon the Table of the 
House a Return of the cases in which 
tenants in Ireland have put in operation 
the system of combination known as the 
‘«Plan of Campaign,” stating the amount 
of rents originally claimed, the amounts 
offered by the tenants, the amounts 
finally accepted by the landlord ; and, 
whether such amounts have been fixed 
by voluntary agreement between the 
parties, or by any official or legal autho- 
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CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Government cannot undertake to lay 
upon the Table a Return of the nature 
indicated. 


EGYPT—THE JUDGE ADVOCATE 
GENERAL AT CAIRO. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Judge Advocate General, in going 
to — to press peers: a of the 
ex- ive Ismai inst the Egyptian 
Government, dont a behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government, or as the private 

mt of the ex-Khedive Ismail; or 
whether, if he went in the latter capacity, 
he received any, and what, permission 
or authorization from Her Majesty, or 
any person on behalf of Her Majesty, 
to undertake to press the claims of a 
rivate person against a Foreign 
vernment ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Judge Advocate General went to Cairo 
in ber last, I think it was as the 
agent of the ex-Khedive, and in his 
private capacity. In regard to the 
second part of the Question, I have to 
say that he did not apply for authoriza- 
tion from Her Majesty’s Government, 
or to any person on behalf of the 
Government, and, therefore, did not 
receive any. It was known to all parties 
concerned that he was acting in his 
professional, as distinct from his official, 
capacity; and I believe it was also 
pretty well known that he had acted for 
the ex-Khedive in a professional capa- 











London Corporation 
city for a long time prior to his entrance 
into the Government. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, Whether before the ap- 

intment of the present Judge Advocate 

neral in 1885, there is any ent 
for the holder of that Office continuing 
to ise as Counsel in the Courts of 
Law; and, whether he is aware of any 
case in which a Minister of the Crown, 
holding that or ay similar Office under 
the Queen, has been retained as an 
advocate to prosecute a personal claim 
against a Foreign and friendly Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Prior to 1885, 
I am informed there were cases of 
holders of the Office of Judge Advocate 
General practising as Counsel in arbitra- 
tions, but not in Oourt. I am not 
aware of any case of the character 
mentioned in the last paragraph of the 
Question. 

Mr. BRYCE: DoI understand that 
the Judge Advocate General went to 
Cairo without any communication what- 
ever being made by him to the Head of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that 
Her Majesty’s Government have no 
knowledge and no responsibility in the 
matter ? 

Mrz. W. H. SMITH: I think it is 
desirable that Notice should be given of 
Questions of this character. I must ask 
the hon. Gentleman to be so good as to 
give Notice. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN: In con- 
sequence of the answer of the right hon. 
Gentlemen, I beg to give Notice that on 
the question of the administration of 
military law in the Army Estimates, or 
possibly on an earlier occasion, I will 
call the attention of the House to the 
whole of this subject. 

Mr. LABOUOHERE (Northampton): 
Oan the right hon. Gentleman state 
whether the Judge Advocate General 
continued to receive the emoluments of 
his office while he was in Cairo ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Judge 
Advocate General, in common with all 
other servants of the Crown, is entitled 
toa holiday. He spent that holiday in 
travelling from London to Cairo, and 
returning from Cairo to London. 
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BELFAST A “ OITY.” 
Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If Her 
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—— Government are able to com- 
ply with the Memorial presented from 
the Town Council of Belfast, praying 
that Belfast might have conferred on 
the style and title of ‘ aa 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
question of conferring the title of 
“ City” on the town of Belfast is still 
under the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885—RETURNS. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If he could state what were 
the undermentioned sums in connection 
with “The Purchase of Land (Ireland) 
Act, 1885,” up to 3lst January, 1888 ; 
total sum sanctioned ; sum applied for 
but refused ; sum applied for respecting 
which no decision has been arrived at ; 
and, sum sanctioned after modification 
of terms of purchase, with amount of 
such modification ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or runz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) Sag George’s, 
Hanover Square): In reply to the hon’ 
Member’s Question, which my right 
hon. Friend has asked me to answer, I 
have to say thet the total amount of 
advances sanctioned on application 
under the Purchase of Land (ireland) 
Act, 1885, up to the 3lst of January 
last was £3,602,625. This includes 
advances to the amount of £131,455, 
which were refused on first appli- 
cation, but were subsequently granted, 
The advances applied for, but refused, 
amount to £390,004, while applications 
for advances to the amount of £548, 186 
are still under consideration. 


LONDON CORPORATION (CHARGES OF 
MALVERSATION). 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the q 
Whether the Government will consent to 
the appointment of a Select Committee, 
with power to take evidence, to investi- 

te the allegations made by the Junior 

ember for Northampton in a letter 
dated 2nd December, 1887, and pub- 
lished in Zhe Times 3rd December, 1887 ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): I need 
hardly say that I do not consider—how- 
ever eminent the parties may be—that 
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in a dispute of the character to which 
the hon. Gentleman va, J it morn ab, 
fitting or — that the House of Com- 
mons should appoint a Select Committee ; 
and I am fortified in that view by the 
knowledge, officially conveyed to me, 
that the subject matter is before a Court 
of Law and will shortly be tried. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: What the right 
hon. Gentleman says is not quite accurate 
—I do not mean that he has not been soin- 
formed, but that there are no proceedings 
that will enable the investigation to take 
place. If the noble Marquess will ac- 

nowledge the letter signed “R. T. 
Gunton,” which I have no means of 
proving, then I will undertake to raise 
the issue in a Court of Law. 

Mrz. W. H. SMITH: I will undertake 
to communicate at once with the Prime 
Minister on the subject. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES—A ROYAL COM- 
MISSION, 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether, as the result of the ex- 
haustive inquiry which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer undertook to make 
during the Recess into the question of 
Friendly Societies, it is the intention of 
the Government either to propose the 
appointment of a Royal Commission, or 
to introduce in the course of the present 
Session any legislation dealing with the 


subject 
thor CHANOELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Perhaps I may be 
allowed to answer the Question. As the 
hon. Member’s Question indicates, I have 
iven this subject considerable attention 
Siiteg the Recess. My inquiries have 
convinced me that, in any action we may 
take, a broad line of distinction must be 
maintained between the so-called Collect- 
ing Friendly Societies—which are nearly 
akin to the Industrial Assurance Com- 
ies— and the Friendly Societies 
proper. These two classes of Societies 
are essentially distinct in constitution and 
methods; and they must be dealt with 
on different principles. The need and 
the demand for reforms seem to be 
mainly on the side of the former—that 
3s to say, the Collecting Friendly So- 
cieties. On the other hand, I am not at 
this moment prepared to propose further 
legislation with reference to such Bodies 
as the Affiliated Orders, Bodies which 
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have shown such remarkable powers of 
healthy growth and self- ent, 
though the Government would carefully 
consider suggestions made to them 
on the subject generally, With re- 
gard to the Collecting Friendly Socie- 
ties, the last step in the procedings 
which have taken place was that a depu- 
tation representing a Congress of these 
Bodies recently waited on me. It then 
appeared that a Bill embodying the pro- 
posals of these Societies for their own 
reform was about to be introduced by 
the hon. Member for the University of 
London (Sir John Lubbock), and I 
undertook that if the measure were con- 
fined to the Collecting Societies the Go- 
vernment would agree to a second read- 
ing on condition of the Bill being re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, where the 
whole subject might be fully threshed 


out. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW 
(IRELAND)—“ BLUNT v. BYRNE.” 


Sir CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether his attention has been 
called to a statement in one of the 
morning papers that in the trial in 
which Mr. Blunt appeared on Saturday, 
he stated that he had been without food 
from the day preceding; whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had made any in- 
quiry into that statement; and, if it 
turns out that the facts are true, 
whether they are to be attributed to 
negligence or wilful misconduct on the 
part of any officials ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I 
am informed that no conversation such 
as that referred to in the newspaper took 
place in the Court at all. The state- 
ment was brought to the notice of the 
Judge, who said there was no founda- 
tion whatever for the newspaper report ; 
and, as regards the original allegation, 
there is no proof of it. i 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—SUPPRESSION 
OF NATIONAL LEAGUE BRANCHES. 


Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) said, he wished to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland a Question, of which he had 
given private Notice—namely, How 
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many branches of the Irish National 
League had been su ? 

Toe OHIEF § ‘ARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Association known as the Irish National 
League has been suppressed in the 
following districts : —the County of Clare, 
the County of Kerry; the Baronies of 
Condons, Clangibbon, Duhallow, West 

uskerry, in the County of Cork; the 
Baronies of Leitrim, and Loughrea, in 
the County of Galway ; and the Barony 
of Shelburne, in County Wexford. I 
cannot, however, undertake to give the 
number of the branches affected thereby. 
No doubt, the hon. Member will be able 
to obtain all the information he requires 
as to the suppressed branches at the 
office of the National League. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD: The 
right hon. Gentleman has misunder- 
stood the purport of my Question. I 
did not ask how many branches of the 
National League had been suppressed 
on paper. What I want to know is how 
many have been suppressed in reality ? 
How many have been so suppressed 
that the meetings of those branches are 
held or have been held since the date of 
their alleged suppression ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid I 
cannot give the hon. Gentleman the in- 
formation he asks for. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


In reply to Mr, Broapuurst (Notting- 
ham, W.), 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tmz HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, 
he had given Notice to introduce a 
Bill to amend the law on this subject 
on Thursday week, and he hoped 
that soon after that time it would 
be in print. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): Mr. Speaker, as I see 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Member; 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
in his place, I wish to refer to a sugges- 
tion which he made last Thursday. He 
was good enough to suggest that the 
debate on the Trafalgar Square inci- 
dents would be taken with greater con- 
venience to the House as a substantive 





—_ pooner ase nese been con- 
veyed to me there is a = 

bility that the debate on the shares 
will be completed in the course of the 
present week. If that should be so, I 
propose that the discussion of the sub- 
stantive Motion with reference to Tra- 


falgar Square should be taken on 
Monday next. 


PRIVILEGE. 


—_—_—f 
PRIVILEGE (WRONGFUL ARREST OF 
MR. PATRICK O’BRIEN). 


RESOLUTION. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I desire to 
raise a question of Privilege as regards 
the recent arrest of Mombers of this 
House, and I purpose to conclude witha 
motion that a breach of the Privilege of 
Parliament has been committed. I do not 
intend to occupy the time of the House 
for more than a very few minutes; but 
it is very important that this question 
should be brought forward. The House 
of Commons used to fear the tyranny of 
the Crown; it used to fear invasions of 
its rights by privileged orders of so- 
ciety. No such fear is now entertained ; 
but there is a fear lest a temporary 
majority may, for a few years, exercise 
a tyranny that may, perhaps, in some 
cases, become insupportable. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member seems about to refer to a 
case of Privilege, affecting, as I under- 
stand him, three hon. Members of this 
House. I understood from the hon. 
Member privately that the main pur- 
port of his Motion was to allude to the 
arrest of a certain Member of this House 
without any justification. If the hon. 
Member proposes to refer to the arrest 
of the hon. Member for West Waterford 
(Mr. Pyne) and the hon. Member for 
West Cork (Mr. Githeoly } he would 
not, in my opinion, be within Privilege. 
Privilege cannot be pleaded to an arrest 
on a criminal charge, nor to the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. But with 
regard to the case of the hon. Member 
for North Monaghan (Mr. P. O’Brien) 
there is a clear case demanding explana- 
tion, and in that matter the hon. 
Member is perfectly within his right in 
calling it a matter of Privilege, and so 
taking precedence. 

Mx. PARNELL One) I submit, 

at the House 


Sir, with great deference, 
K 2 
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has not yet any information before it as 
to the case of the two hon. Members for 
West Waterford (Mr. Pyne) and West 
Cork (Mr. Gilhooly). It would be very 
proper for the Government to give us 
that information, and if they are in a 
ition to tell us that those hon. 
embers had been arrested onacriminal 
charge the Government would have the 
benefit of that fact. [ Cries of‘ Order !”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
evidently was not in the House when I 
read the official intimation that those 
hon. Members had been arrested on a 
criminal charge. 

Mr. PICTON: Of course I will fol- 
low your ruling, Sir, and will con- 
fine myself to the case of the hon. 
Member for North Monaghan; but I 
will venture to say that the House ought 
to bear in mind the danger that may 
arise from occasional excesses of power 
on the part of a poe | majority. 
The question is one of equal interest to 
both sides of the House, and to both 
political Parties, and they ought to be 
on their guard against such dangers. 
Last Thursday and Friday we had an 
experience in this House that I think 
must be without precedent since the days 
of Pride’s Purge. All the doors and 
avenues of the House were haunted by 
officers of the law— constables and 
detectives—on the look-out to arrest 
certain hon. Members of this House. 
Any hon. Member who possessed the 
remotest resemblance, either in fea- 
tures, in form, or in size, to the Members 
wanted, had to use the greatest care 
in leaving the House or in coming in 
lest he should be pounced upon. The 
House during those two days seemed to 
be a kind of Alsatia or refuge for cri- 
minals. Outside the portals of the 
House the officers of the law were 
lying in wait to seize upon their 
victims. I sup that I should 
not be in Order in alluding to an easy 
remedy for such a state of things; but 
I will take another ey of doing 
so. All, however, will see that there is 
considerable danger of mistaking one 
hon. Member for another, especially in 
the uncertain light of the gas ; oul, as 
a matter of fact, a mistake was made, 
and in broad daylight. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Monaghan (Mr. P. 
O’Brien), having come down to the 
House early to attend to his correspond- 
ence, left the House again, intending 
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to return speedily. As soon as he had 
gone outside the gates of Palace Yard 
a detective came up to him and said— 
“I beg your on, Sir, but I have a 
warrant for your arrest.’”” Then the 
hon. Member said—‘‘ Produce your war- 
rant.” The officer, however, was not in 
possession of the warrant, and called to 
a colleague and asked him to fetch it; 
then, without waiting for it, or askin 
the name of the hon. Member for Nort 
Monaghan, the officer persuaded him by 
gentle force to come with him some dis- 
tance up Parliament Street. Of course, 
it was manifest to all around that the 
hon. Gentleman was under arrest. The 
mistake having been made known by 
another detective to Constable M‘In- 
tyre, who had hold of the hon. Mem- 
ber, that officer said to him—‘‘I b 
your pardon, if I have made a mistake, 


and I offer an apology.” But the 
hon. Member for North Monaghan 
was something of the mind of St. 


Paul in similar circumstances, and he 
said—‘‘ They have arrested me openly, 
uncondemned, being a Member of Par- 
liament, and now do they thrust me, Sir, 


aside privily? nay, verily.” I think the 
hon. Member was within his right in 
declining a personal apology ; but it was 


not for the individual Member who 
was thus affronted to take upon him- 
himself to gain the remedy that was due 
to the authority and dignity of the House 
itself. That is for the House itself, and 
for my own part, it is on behalf of the 
House, and not merely of the hon. 
Member for North Monaghan, that I 
am raising this question now. I 
should like to call attention to the ex- 
ceedingly severe terms in which the 
House formerly condemned any attempt 
to obstruct, assault, or insult any Mem- 
ber coming to or going from the 
House. On the 12th of April, 1733, 
it was resolved— 


“ That the assaulting, insulting, or menacing 
any Member of this House in his coming to or 
going from the House, or on account of his 

aviour in Parliament, is a high infringe- 
ment of the Privilege of this House, and a most 
outrageous and dangerous violation of the 
rights of Parliament anda high crime and mis- 
demeanour.”’ 


On the Ist of June, 1780, it was re- 
solved— 


« It isa gross breach of the Privileges of this 
House for an rson to obstruct or insult 
Members of this House in coming to or going 
from this House.” 
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I think it will be agreed that this Reso- 
lution applies to the see case. It is 
clear that a mistake has been made and 
an apology offered for the mistake ; but 
that mistake itself ought not to have 
been made. The officer might easily 
have obtained exact information; and 
why did he not produce his warrant? 
If he had done so Mr. O’Brien would 
have seen at once the name that was 
upon it, and would have shown that 
there was a mistake. I think the 
difficulty made about producing the 
warrants in some of these cases is 
scarcely Constitutional. When a subject 
of Her Majesty is suddenly informed 
that he is under arrest, surely he ought 
to have a’ warrant shown to him to 
justify his detention. The constable 
ought to have informed himself of the 
figure and likeness of the person against 
whom the warrant was issued with suf- 
ficient accuracy to prevent an act of 
injustice from being committed. I 
maintain that a gross insult has been 
committed upon an hon. Member of the 
House, and I trust that the House will 
not pass it by simply because the hon. 
Member arrested belongs to a particular 


Party. I remember that when I was at | 


school, when we saw one boy pommel- 
ing another, we would cry out to the 

ommeler, ‘‘ Hit him hard, he’s Irish.”’ 

hat is the only apology I can offer. 
This boyish habit did not result from 
any confidence in the superior hard- 
ness of the Irish, but rather from 
a certain antipathy of race. I may 
say that those were my unregenerate 
days. In a case like the present I am 
sure that the House will not allow any 
kind of distinction to be made between 
Irish Representatives and others ; they 
will never think of literally applying 
the words of the Prime Minister— 
namely, that one of his Colleagues is 
worth the whole of the 85 Irish Mem- 
bers. I hope, therefore, that this 
matter will be treated with seriousness. 
We wish to take such a course as will 
insure that in the case of any hon. 
Member being, unfortunately, arrested 
the constable should produce his warrant 
at once, and make sure that he has got 
hold of the right man. The gross care- 
lessness in this case, I think, is a fault 
which demands an ample apology, not 
to the individual Member concerned 
alone, but to the House itself. I beg, 





therefore, to move the following Reso- 
lution :— 

“ That the wrongful arrest of Mr. P. O’Brien, 
a Member of thie House in going from the 
House, on Friday, Feb. 10, was a hi i 
ment of the Privileges of Parliament.”’ 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) : 
—I beg leave to second the Motion. If 
it had not been the case that I was pre- 
sent at the arrest of one of the three 
hon. Members, probably I should not 
have ventured to trouble the House. 
feel very strongly that the House should 
take as strong a view as possible of 
this question, and treat as a breach of 
Privilege the arrest of my hon. Friend 
the Member for North Monaghan (Mr. 
P. O’Brien). There are two circum- 
stances in connection with the arrest of 
the other two hon. Members which, 
doubtless, you, Mr. Speaker, are not 
aware of, and which, with all respect, I 
should like to submit. The hon. Mem- 
ber for West Waterford (Mr. Pyne) 
maintains that he was actually within 
the precincts of the House at the time 
he was arrested. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Tho arrest of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Waterford is not before the House. It 
is my duty to keep the attention of the 
House confined to the particular ques- 
tion of Privilege raised—namely, the 
arrest of the hon. Member for North 
Monaghan. Of course, if the hon. Mem- 
ber desires to bring forward in a proper 
way the arrest of the hon. Member for 
West Waterford it is competent for him 
to do so; but it is impossible for him to 
bring it forward now on the particular 
question of breach of Privilege which 
has been raised by the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton). 

Mr. M‘'LAREN: Then I will not 
proceed further with the remarks I in- 
tended to offer, but I will confine myself 
to the immediate question before the 
House. In the case of the hon. Member 
for North Monaghan it is said not only 
were there detectives surrounding the 
House, but they were actually in the 
building within the precincts of the 
House ; and, in these circumstances, I 
venture to think the breach of Privilege 
in the present case becomes a very 
serious one indeed. The police con- 
stables may be doing their duty by 
arresting Members of Parliament in the 


streets ; but to arrest them when within 
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the precincts of Palace Yard, as in this 
instance, is to commit a still greater 
breach of Privilege. My hon. Friend 
the Member for North Monaghan has 
suffered a very serious indignity indeed, 
and was put to great personal incon- 
venience. It is no light matter for a 
Member of Parliament to be arrested in 
the street within a stone’s throw of 
Palace Yard, and it is all the worse in 
this case, because the hon. Member was 
not guilty of any offence at all. A 
Member of Parliament ought not to be 
liable to be treated in the way com- 
plained of in respect of political offences, 
for it was merely a political offence, and 
not a crime, with which the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Monaghan was charged. 
Of course, if a Member of Parliament 
commit a crime he must be expected to 
receive the same treatment as other 
criminals; but in this case I think a 
distinction should be drawn between an 
arrest for the commissivn of a real crime 
and political offences. It is for the in- 
terest and dignity of Parliament to purge 
itself from all complicity with persons 
who aro guilty of crime, and not to ex- 
tend its indulgence to them; but my 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Monaghan, although previously under 
a sentence of seven months’ imprison- 
ment, was even then guilty of no crime, 
but simply of a political offence. Surely, 
for an qlcpet offence on the part of the 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Momber is not keeping to the Ques- 
tion before the House. He is discussing 
the difference between political and other 
offences. 

Mr. M‘LAREN: I will only say, in 
conclusion, that it is clearly proved there 
was no pretence for denying that an hon. 
Member has been arrested wrongfully. 
I hope the House will regard it as a 
serious breach of its Privileges. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the wrongful arrest of Mr, Patrick 
O'Brien, a Member of this House, in going 
from the House on Friday, 10th February, was 
a high infringement of the Privilege of Parlia- 
ment.” —(Mr. Picton.) 


Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHz HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I do not 
propose to follow in any way the remarks 
which have fallen from the hon. Member 
for the Crewe Division of Cheshire (Mr. 
M‘Laren), who seconded the Motion, nor 
do I propose to deal with the observa- 
tious which fell from the hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. Picton). I wish to 
repudiate in the strongest language 
possible the doctrine that any difference 
should be made as between the hon. 
Member who has just been subjected to 
an unfortunate indignity in consequence 
of a mistake, and who represents a con- 
stituency in the Sister Island, and any 





hon. Member for West Cork, the police | othcr hon. Member. No such idea cer- 
were notentitlod todragtho hon. Member | tainly entered my mind, nor, so far as I 
for North Monaghan through the streets | know, that of: any Member of the 
as if he were a common pickpocket.| Government. I entirely agree that this 
Although my hon. Friend has suffered , question of Privilege does not concern 
this great indignity, I do not think that | the individual Member whose personal 
any hon. Member of this House or any | dignity may have been assailed, or to 
man in the country will think the worse | whom personal discomfort may have 
of him in consequence; nor even for, been caused; the Privilege is really the 


the sentence of seven months’ imprison- | Privilege of the House. Now, about 
the facts I do not think there is the 
The hon. Member for 
Leicester has stated with perfect ac- 
He 
went on to say that there ought not to 
have been a wistake. I entirely agree 
with him. I am hardly aware of any 


ment which has been passed upon him. 
It is our duty to resent as strongly as 
poaihie the fact not only that he should 

ave been arrested on a false charge, 
but that any hon. Member should bo 
arrested for a political offence at all. I 
and many other English and Scotch | 
Members are very proud to call Irish 
Members who are undergoing imprison- 


slightest doubt. 


‘curacy that there was a mistake. 


ease in which a mistake can be regarded 
‘as permissible. 


It was a mistake, cer- 


ment our friends, and we feel that they | tainly, on the part of the officer in fault, 
should not be arrested on such charges. | but the mistake was not intentional. I 
The Government will do well, instead of hold in my hand a Report, carefully 
putting Irish Members in prison, to alter, made by the heads of the police, which 
their conduct. I instantly called for when I heard of 


Mr. H' Laren 
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the circumstance. Iam informed that 
the sergeant in question, Sergeant 
M‘Intyre, was told—not himself having 

rsonal acquaintance with either of the 

on. Members concerned—that the gen- 
tleman leaving the precincts of the House 
was the hon. Member for West Cork (Mr. 
Gilhooly)—[An hon. Memser : Who told 
him?] Aconstable who wasondutyin the 
precincts of the House informed him that 
that was the gentleman against whom 
there was a warrant. The sergeant fol- 
lowed the hon. Member, and, lifting his 
hat, addressed him interrogatively, ‘‘ Mr. 
Gilhooly ?” to which the hon. Member 
for North Monaghan (Mr. P. O’Brien) 
nodded his head without making any 
reply. Thereupon the sergeant in- 
formed him that there was a warrant 
out for his arrest, and that he must 
consider himself in custody, and asked 
him to accompany him to Scotland Yard. 
The sergeant sent an officer to fetch the 
warrant, which was in the custody of 
another constable. Well, every police 
constable cannot have the warrant in 
his possession. The constable went to 
get it, and he came back in the course 
of a minute or two with the warrant in 
his possession. In the meantime the 
sergeant was informed that he had made 
a mistake, and that the hon. Member 
who was then in custody was not the 
hon. Member for West Cork (Mr. Gil- 
hooly), but the hon. Member for North 
Monaghan. The sergeant immediately 
apologized to the hon. Member, and 
said he would not detain him any longer. 
I might add that at first the officer 
offered to convey the hon. Member to 
Scotland Yard in a cab. The hon. 
Member, however, preferred going on 
foot. I do not defend what has been 
done; of course, it was a most unfor- 
tunate and most regrettable mistake. 
The Commissioner of Police, the moment 
he heard of the circumstance, sent In- 
spector Littechild to the hon. Member 
to offer him a sincere and absolute 
apology. I—in so far as I represent 
the Police Force, though I take no blame 
to myself in the matter—I repeat, in 
the name of the Force and in the name 
of the Government, my sincere apologies 
and great regret to the hon. Member 
for the mistake that has been made. 
Ido not know that anything more is 
called for from the House. I do not 
know that anything more is called for 
on the part of the Government. No 


doubt, Members are free from molesta- 
tion and arrest except in criminal cases. 
There was no intentional breach of 
Privilege. About that there can be no 
— whatever. Sh ieee made 

is unhappy mistake su © was 
dealing with an hon. Member with refer- 
ence to whom no question of Privilege 
would have arisen, as there was a war- 
rant in a criminal matter against him. 
There was no intention to commit a 
breach of Privilege of the House. The 

lice having ues their apologies, and 

having offered apologies to the hon. 
Member on behalf of the Government, 
I leave it to the House to say whether 
the complaint made by the hon. Member 
is not now entirely met. 

Sre WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
What the Home Secretary has said is 
perfectly true. We are here not to 
consider the question of personal 
indignity offered to an _ individual 
Member, but what is due to the 
digaity of the House under the circum- 
stances. The apology to the particular 
Member, whether on the part of the 
police or the Home Secretary—that is 
one thing, and may be adequate; but 
what the House has to consider is, how 
this transaction came to occur, and what 
precautions must be taken in the future 
against its occurring again; because I 
am afraid that we are at the beginning 
of a chapter at which these arrests of 
Members of the House of Commons are 
to become habitual. That is the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves in conse- 
quence of the policy in which we are 
embarked. At all events, it is of some 
importance that the Government should 
at least arrest the right man. I do not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) would care much about that, 
because he announces that people have 
been convicted when they have not been 
convicted ; but it is desirable that we 
should have some precautions as to who 
is to be arrested at the instance of the 
Government among the Members who 
sit in this House. ow, the arrest was 
asingular one. The Home Secretary says 
that one sergeant, who did not know the 
person to be arrested, told another ser- 
geant that he—the hon. Member for 
North Monaghan—was the person who 
ought to be arrested. 

zn. MATTHEWS: I beg pardon—I 





did not say that. I said that a constable 
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professing to know the hon. Member 

who was to be arrested informed Ser- 

nt M‘Intyre that that was Mr. 
ilhooly. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Well, 
it appears I am mixing up two sergeants, 
instead of one constable and one ser- 

t. One constable, who does not 
now the man who is to be arrested, in- 
forms a sergeant that there is the man, 
whereupon the sergeant does arrest him, 
and arrests the wrong man. That isthe 
state of things in which we all are at 
the present moment. I do not know 
how many warrants the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland may have out just at this 
moment ; but anybody is liable to be 
arrested if some constable who does pot 
know the individual to be arrested tells 
somebody else—‘‘ That is the person to 
be arrested.” Now, in my opinion, this 
is a thing which ought to be inquired into 
by the House. We ought to know 
what are to be the forms and proceed- 
ings with future arrests of Members of 
this House. It is quite obvious that this 
is a serious matter. When the Govern- 
ment attempt to arrest a Member of 
this House, either within the precincts 
or immediately adjoining the precincts, 
surely it is not too much to expect that 
they shculd provide constables for that 
service who know the persons of Mem- 
bers. There should be no difficulty, I 
imagine, in securing the services of 
detectives or others who are acquainted 
with the persons it is intended to arrest. 
There seems, on the part of some- 
body or other, to be a very gross 
act of negligence and carelessness— 
that they should have employed for a 
service of this kind persons not properly 
informed on the subject. Instead of 
doing these things in this haphazard, 
ramshackle way, it is desirable there 
should be some understanding as to 
what course of proceeding is to be taken 
in arresting Members of this House. 
There is the case, exceedingly well 
known, of Lord Cochrane. There was 
no doubt whatever in his case. He 
was extremely well known. The proper 
course was taken—Lord Cochrane was 
arrested within the precincts of the 
House ; but the Government of the day, 
regarding the arrest as a serious matter, 
took what I believe to have been the 
proper Parliamentary and Constitu- 
tional course of referring the question 
to a Committee of Privileges of this 


Mr. Matthews 
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House. It is only a night or two ago 
that the House appointed the Committee 
of Privileges. It is one of the first pro- 

ings of this House to appoint the 
Committee of Privileges. It is to that 
Committee of Privileges, if there is any 
question at all with reference to the 
treatment of Members, that that ques- 
tion ought to be referred. That was 
done by the Government in the year 
18i4 or 1815 in Lord Oochrane’s case. 
The Committee in that case reported 
that, after an examination of the cir- 
cumstances, they were of opinion that 
there was no ground for taking any 
further action against the person incri- 
minated, who happened to be in that 
case the Marshal at the Court. It may 
be that the Committee of Privileges 
here, having heard the circumstances, 
will arrive at the same decision; but 
the Committee of Privileges might do 
something else. They might recommend 
to you, Mr. Speaker, or the Govern- 
ment, certain forms and proceedings in 
the case of the arrest of Members of this 
House which might prevent the scandal 
which has been committed in this case, 
and would insure that we should have 
some approach to decency in procedure 
of this kind. That would be an ex- 
tremely proper thing for the Committee 
of Privileges to inquire into. They 
would inquire, first, whether due cau- 
tion and care had been taken in this 
particular case with reference to the 
arrest of this particular Member. They 
might, or they might not, come to the 
conclusion that it required no notice 
from the Heoase under the particular 
circumstances of the case. Above all, 
the Committee of Privileges would do 
that which would be extremuly useful 
to the dignity of the Houses and to the 
respect in which the House of Commons 
should be held in the country if they 
would recommend some course of pro- 
cedure in the future which will obviate 
that which I feel is a great indignity 
and a scandal in the transaction which 
has taken place. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) sat 
down without indicating to the House 
what question of Privilege has possibly 
arisen which can be referred to the Com- 
mittee. I will venture, in a few words, 
to recall to the mind of the House what 
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the position of the matter is. The 
police officer has made an unfortunate 
mistake. Her Majesty’s Government — 
who, as a Government, can give no 
guarantee (any more than the right hon. 
Gentleman could give any guarantee 
when he was Home Secretary) that the 
police shall make no mistake—have 
expressed their regret for the mistake, 
a the Chief Commissioner of Police, 
through the mouth of the Home Secre- 
tary, also apologized. Now, let 
the right hon. Gentleman tell the House 
what the question of Privilege is that 
can possibly arise. The matter of Privi- 
lege was nag on of when the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) ad- 
mitted that it wasa mistake. He did not 
suggest that any superior or inferior offi- 
cer intended to arrest a man who was not 
named in the warrant. The right hon. 
Gentleman is an esteemed lawyer, and I 
ask him what the form of proceeding 
is? First, there must be an offence against 
the Criminal Law. The police constable 
had nothing to do with that. Then 
there must 4 a charge, and there must 
be a warrant. There is the charge and 
the warrant; and a Member of Parlia- 
ment, as you have said, Sir, to-day from 
the Chair—and, if I may be allowed, I 
endorse your statement--has no privi- 
lege or protection whatever. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman is a great Con- 
stitutional lawyer, and he referred to 
the case of Lord Cochrane. That has 
nothing to do with this matter at all. 
Lord ee as a Privy Councillor, 
was sitting on one of the Benches of 
this House, or rather the old House. 

Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT: I did 
not say that he was a Privy Councillor. 
He was not a Privy Councillor. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: I be 
the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. 
referred to the Report of the Committee, 
and if the right hon. Gentleman will 
refer to the diary of Lord Colchester he 
will find that I am correct. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: He 
sat on the Privy Council as a Coun- 
cillor’s Bench; but it did not follow 
that he was a Privy Oouncillor. 

Sirk RICHARD WEBSTER: I do 
not think it necessary to go into this 
point, and I will assume that I was 
wrong there. Lord Cochrane was sitting 
in the House when arrested, and the 
renee referred to the Committee of 

ivileges was whether persons sittitg 
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in the House were liable to arrest, and 
did the arrest create a question of Privi- 
lege. The Report of the Committee was 
that there was no breach of the Privi- 
] of the House; and Mr. er 
Abbott laid it down that the House of 
Commons Chamber afforded no Privi- 
lege unless the Speaker was in the Chair 
and the Mace upon the Table. I appeal 
to the House, and to every lawyer in it, 
what ible question of Privilege can 
arise ? There has been a mistake 
—that mistake has been apologized for ; 
and if the hon. Member desires to take 
proceedings he has a remedy. A mis- 
take having been committed, and an 
apology having been made, no question 
of Privilege has occurred. So far as 
this House is concerned, nobody alleging 
that there is any real question to go to 
the Committee, I humbly submit that— 
unless the right hon. Gentleman will 
give the Government some prescription 
by which the Government can insure 
that no policeman will ever make a mis- 
take again—as there is no matter for 
inquiry, after the explanation given by 
the Home Secretary, and after the illus- 
trations given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby, there is no 
question of Privilege involved. This 
being the state of things, if I am in 
Order, I will move an Amendment to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Picton). 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the first word “That” 
to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House regrets that an indignity 
should have been offered to the honourable 
Member for North Monaghan; but, consider- 
ing it to have been a mistake on the part of tho 
Police Officer, does not think it necessary to 
proceed further with the matter.” — (Mr. 
Attorney Geneval.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Smr CHARLES RUSSELL (Hack- 
ney, 8.): I am rather surprised at one 
statement that my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General made, that 
because the arrest was a mistake, as it 
was admitted to be by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton), 
it was clear that there was no question 
of Privilege in the case. I cannot 
understand that argument. I maintain 
that it is impossible to contradict this 
statement—that the act of arrest of itself 
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was a distinct breach of Privilege. It 
was, in fact, an arrest without any 


legal process whatever. It may be 
that the circumstances under which 
that breach of Privilege took place 


—namely, that it was a mistake— 
may or may not be a sufficient reason 
for passing the matter by without fur- 
ther notice; but I entirely contravene 
my hon. and learned Friend’s sugges- 
tion, that it is the less a breach of Pri- 
vilege because the arrest was mado 
under a mistake. My hon. and learned 
Friend suggests that the Home Secre- 
tary, having for himself and his Go- 
vernment, and also in the name of the 
Police Force, apologized for the mistake, 
that there ought to be an end of the 
matter. I will point out to the House 
that that is not the way in which ques- 
tions of this kind have, so far as I know, 
in any previous case been treated by 
the House of Commons. It has uni- 
formly been the course to refer all ques- 
tions of this nature to the consideration 
of the Committee of Privileges, whose 
functions are directed to this subject, 
and the reason is obvious—namely, that 
there shall remain a perfect record of 
the inquiry, und of the circumstances of 
the case which gave rise to such inquiry. 
Before such a tribunal the circumstances 
can be gone into, and they become a 
permanent record in the Report of the 
Committeo. As to what the Committee 
may report in this case I do not venture 
to speculate. It would be impertinent 
todo so. I make nosuggestion. They 
may be of opinion that, under the cir- 
cumstances, no further action need be 
taken ; but before I sit down I should 
like to make referenco to another point 
in this case. After all, assuming it to 
have been a mistake—accepting that— 
it certainly was a clumsy and inex- 
cusable mistake. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby did not 
mistake the position of affairs as ex- 
lained by the Home Secretary, and the 
ouse will be good enough to bear in 
mind that it has no authentic account 
as to how the arrest was brought about, 
but merely the statement of the Home 
Secretary, who receives it merely from 
the constables without further inquiry. 
What an extraordinary statement that 
is—that the constable did not know the 
hon. Member. 
Mr. MATTHEWS: I have already 


corrected the right hon. Member fer 


Sir Charles Russell 
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Derby (Sir William Hareourt) when he 
made that statement, and I would really 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Sir Charles Russell) to observe that the 


constable did know. 

An hon. Memser: Then there is no 
mistake. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Tho constable 
mentioned it to the se t. 


Sir CHARLES RUSSELL: It ap- 
— to me that the explanation of the 

ome Secretary makes the matter more 
confused and difficult than it was before. 
The statement now made differs alto- 
gether from that which was originally 
made. We have now the corrected and 
amended statement that a constable 
who did know pointed out the wrong 
man. It now seems that a constable, 
who did not know the hon. Member for 
West Cork (Mr. Gilhooly), pointed out 
the hon. Member for North Monaghan 
(Mr. Patrick O’Brien) as the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Cork to a sergeant who 
did not pretend to know either one or 
the other. I should have thought that 
in this delicate and important matter 
moderate care ought to have been 
taken by the Police Authorities to put 
warrants into the hands of sergeants, 
police constables, or detectives, who 
had, at least, taken previous pains to 
identify the persons to be arrested. 
The extraordinary part of the story 
does not end there. It now ap- 
pears upon the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Matthews) that 
the sergeant who proceeded to make the 
arrest, and thereby to commit an assault 
upon a Member of this House, and thus 
was guilty of a breach of the Privileges 
of this House, made the arrest with- 
out having possession of the warrant. 
Again, I say, that is a matter proper 
to be inquired into by the Committee of 
Privileges. We do not know yet where 
that warrant was; whether it was ever 
in the cuntrol or within easy reach of 
the arresting constable ; we do not know 
in whose custody it was. It is certsinly 
a new doctrine that an officer without 
the legal document in his possession, or 
within his reach, can arrest a man upon 
a warrant, that warrant being in the 
possession of somebody else. It seems 
tome, therefore, that this case, in accord- 
ance with the ordinary procedure of this 
House in other cases, ought to be referred 
to the Committee of Privileges to report 
upon. Such gn inquiry would, at all 
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events, secure two things—first, an | 


accurate statement, which we clearly 
have not now before the House, of the 
pera of the arrest; and, 
secondly, a permanent and authentic 
record OF the opinion of this House 
upon the transaction and the circum- 
stances attending the transaction. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I should not have intervened in this 
debate but for the explanation of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General asks what is the breach of Privi- 
lege to be inquired into. I will suggest 
that the breach of Privilege really con- 
sists in the insulting indignity put upon 
Members of the House in consequence 
of surrounding the House with a num- 
ber of detectives not sufficiently in- 
structed as to the persons they are to 
arrest, and acting upon information, 
perhaps, maliciously given. The ex- 
planation of the Home Secretary makes 
it clear that the information was mali- 
ciously given. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has himself suggested that the 
constable wilfully pointed out another 
Member, knowing that he was the 
wrong man. [A Jaugh.| I am sorry 
that the Home Secretary should think it 
necessary to treat this as a laughing 
matter. I feel ashamed that on Friday 
the House of Commons should have put 
itself into a lower pusition than any 
Parliamentary Assembly in Lurope, 
where precautions are taken to avoid the 
possibility of insult being offered to 
their Members. Our Parliamentary 
morality must have, indeed, fallen low, if 
hon. Gentlemen will permit insults to be 
offered to a fellow-Member simply be- 
cause he is a political opponent, which 
they would not tolerate if offered to a 
Member sitting on their own side of the 
House. It was contended that the 
arrest without cause of a Member of 
that House being by mistake, there was 
no breach of privilege. I venture to deny 
that contention. In former days there 
were scores of cases where arrests had 
been madeof servants of Members, which 
were defended on the ground that the 
guilty persons did not know they were 
servants of Members. But in every 
case the House exacted an apology, and 
made the offenders pay the fees of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. [An hon. Memper: 
This was only an Irish Member.] Oh, 
we-are not in Ireland. I protest against 





the whole unworthy fashion in which the 
arrests of Irish Mombers were effected, 
and against the carelessness shown by 
those who instructed the police of the 
dignity of that House. The constituents 
who send us here are more careful of 
the dignity of the House than Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers; and they repudiated 
the notion that, for some matter made 
criminal by the House, the House should 
be surrounded, and in its very Lobbies 
officers of the detective force should be 
placed, not for the purpose of protecting 
Members of the House, but of spying 
upon the whole of them in order to fin 
out who is the unfortunate Member 
against whom a warrant has been issued. 
I am afraid that they have now made 
themselves a byeword in Europe by 
arresting the wrong man. 

Sm HENRY JAMES (Bury): There 
were some words which fell from my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Hackney (Sir Charles Russell) from 
which I so dissent, that I wish to 
detain the House for a few moments. 
The question we have to determine is 
whether a breach of the Privileges of 
the House has been committed. I do 
not gather from my hon. and learned 
Friend what is the breach of Privilege 
which he states has been committed. 
[ Cries of ‘‘No!”} It is true that the 
so-called arrest of a Member took place 
in the neighbourhood of this House. 
But as a matter of principle it would 
be the same if made in any other part 
of the country, however distant from 
this House—{ Cries of “No!” ]—yes; 
that is so in regard to such question of 
Privilege. My hon. and learned Friend 
does not base his suggestions upon the 
arrest having been made within this 
House, or within the precincts of the 
House. Even if it did raise a matter of 
Privilege, the point is whether an hon. 
Gentleman whois a Member of this House 
has been stopped in a public thorough- 
fare unintentionally through having been 
mistaken for another person. I venture 
to say that a Member has no more pro- 
tection than the bumblest subject of the 
Queen from a mistaken arrest in refer- 
ence to acriminal charge. My hon‘ 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Hackney has confused two matters 
which are entirely distinct. Supposethere 
was an absence of warrant. Thatis not 
a question of Privilege, and would 


equally apply to the poorest person, 
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Suppose it is pointed out that the 
constable making the arrest did not 
know the individual who was to be 
arrested, and so makes a mistake ; 
that applies equally to the humblest 
person. It may be a matter deserving 
of inquiry, or even of censure of the 


delinquent, but it is not a matter of | po 


Privilege. What is the Privilege which 
has been infringed? [ Mr. Prcron: Going 
from the House. ] Now, I know what it is 
that is claimed asa Privilege. Will my 
hon. and learned Friend, or any Constitu- 
tional lawyer, assert that there is any 
Privilege for any Member, either inside 
or outside of this House, against a crimi- 
nal process? The hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) has con- 
fused the well-known Privilege against 
civil process, which even applies to the 
servants of Members, with Privilege 
against criminal process. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Will the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman permit me 
to explain ? My point was that there was 
no charge, criminal or otherwise, against 
the hon. Member for North Monaghan. 

Str HENRY JAMES: That makes 
it clearer. Where, then, is the Privi- 
lege greater than the Privilege which 
attaches to the humblest man in the 
street who may be mistakenly arrested ? 
I am astonished that an hon. Member 
should, under such circumstances, claim 
Privilege and the right to be protected 
from a mistake more than any other 
man who is innocent. There is no privi- 
lege on the part of Members of this 
House against being arrested on a cri- 
minal charge more than that which is 
possessed by the humblest of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. And yet we are asked 
specially to protect hon. Members of 
this House from the liability of a mis- 
take being committed. That is certainly 
not a democratic view of the question, 
and I hope the House will forgive me 
for having called its attention to what 
the real nature of the issue is. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I rise, Sir, to speak upon the Amend- 
ment which has been moved by the 
Attorney General, and I rise, at the same 
time, to defend the Attorney General 
and the Home Secretary from their most 
indiscreet adviser. If there was a doubt 
whether this question ought to go be- 
fore the Committee of Privileges, there 
can be no doubt now. My right hon. 
and learned Friend the Momber for 


Sir Henry James 
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Bury (Sir Henry James) has struck at 
the whole Privileges of this House. He 
has said that Members of this House 
have no Privileges, covering that state- 
ment by an extraordinary fallacy with 
respect to criminal process, that they 
have no Privileges different from those 
by any other person. Sir, I 
challenge that statement altogether. It 
is a statement without a shadow of 
foundation. The truth is that a Mem- 
ber of Parliament has Privilege against 
arrest altogether, and under all circum- 
stances, unless it be for criminal pro- 
cess properly directed against himself. 
That is the doctrine. Here is a case of 
a Member of Parliament who has been 
arrested, there — no on TO- 
cess properly directed against him. Oon- 
sequently, the whole doctrine of the 
Privilege of a Member of Parliament 
against arrest comes into full force. 
The moment you have not got distinctive 
criminal process he has Privilege from 
arrest. That is the doctrine of Privi- 
lege ; and how so distinguished a lawyer 
as my right hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Bury could have fallen 
into so palpable a fallacy I cannot con- 
ceive. You have a man in the position 
of my right hon. and learned Friend 
coming forward and denying what the 
Government have practically admitted. 
The Home Secretary did not dispute or 
deny for one moment that this is a 
breach of Privilege ; but now the Libe- 
ral Unionists, who are always in advance 
of their allies, come forward. If there 
is some reactionary doctrine, something 
that will strike against the liberties of 
Parliament, my right hon. and learned 
Friend will always be to the fore. I 
hope the Government will not allow 
themselves to be led into theseimprudent 
excesses. The Government are going 
quite fast enough ; but if they took my 
right hon. and learned Friend for their 
counsel, they would have every man on 
this side of the House arrested. {An 
hon. Memser: Hear, hear!] My right 
hon. and learned Friend has got a dis- 
ciple already. As my hon. and learned 
Friend near me has said, the House of 
Commons has never dealt with these 
matters in this harum-scarum sort of 
way, and the wisdom of our ancestors 
ought to be protected as against an 
occurrence of this kind. It is seldom 
that the Privileges of this House have 
been attacked. There may have been 
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a question before the speech of my right 
— and oo Friend the Member 
for Bury ; but now we cannot an 
inquiry, because the Privileges af this 
House must be ascertained upon the 
ge which he has made. I hope, 
therefore, that the course will be taken 
which was followed in the cases of Mr. 
Wellesley Pole and Lord Cochrane. In 
these cases the House, instead of dis- 
cussing the matter on the floor of the 
House, consented to send them to the 
Committee of Privileges. Whenever a 
case of the kind has occurred, the House 
has, for the sake of its own dignity, 
referred it to the Committee of Privi- 
leges. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General put to me a very — and 
rtinent question—namely, what it is 
eer to refer to the Committee of 
Privileges? I want to refer exactly 
what was referred in the case of Lord 
Cochrane — whether or not, in the 
circumstances, any action should be 
taken on the matter by this House? 
The Committee of Privileges in Lord 
Cochrane’s case, having inquired into 
the matter, reported to the House that 
there was no call for the interposition of 
the House. That is exactly what ma 
be reported in this case, not that I thin 
the Committee, or any half-a-dozen 
Members of this House, would come to 
such a conclusion as that stated by my 
right hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Bury—namely, that there 
has been no breach of Privilege com- 
mitted. I do not think that, excepting 
my right hon. and learned Friend, there 
is a man in this House who would come 
to that conclusion. The Home Secre- 
did not come to that coriclusion, for 
he admitted that it was a breach of 
Privilege; and until I hear someone 
who has, I will say that no one but my 
right hon. and learned Friend holds 
such an opinion. The case is this— 
whether, there being a breach of Privi- 
lege, it is such a breach as calls for the 
action of this House? It might be that 
the Committee would come to the con- 
clusion that was come to in Lord Coch- 
rane’s case. Then there is this further 
matter to be referred to the Committee, 
and that is the taking of proper precau- 
tions that things of this kind shall not 


recur in future. Ido _ think that we 
can possibly accept the Amendment pro- 
by the hon. and learned Attorney 

neral, more especially after the chal- 





lenge thrown ont by my right hon. and 
learned Friend the for nF 
Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) : 
I hope the House will believe me when 
I say that if I had had my own choice 
I would have preferred some other 
occasion than this on which to address 
it for the first time, particularly as this 
matter is, to a considerable extent, per- 
sonal to myself; but I feel that it is 
~~ the . ouse that it should, . ba 
as I can, be put in possession 
full facts. I wish to make one very im- 
portant correction in the version of my 
arrest which has been given by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home 
tary (Mr. Matthews), who, I presume, 
received his brief from the police offi- 
cer concerned. The officer did not say to 
me that he thought I was Mr. Gilhooly. 
If he had done so, I think the House 
will believe me when I say that I should 
not have courted the company of the 
officer to Scotland Yard. hat the 
officer did say—and in a low voice, too 
—just as I stepped from the Gate was 
—‘‘I beg your pardon, Sir; I have a 
warrant for your arrest, and I require 
you to come with me to Scotland 
Yard.” I said to the officor—‘‘ Produce 
your warrant,’’ and the officer then 
called out to another who stood at 
some distance—whose name, I am told, 
was Sergeant Sweeney—‘“‘ Go back for 
the warrant.” Touching me on the 
arm, the officer then said—‘‘ Come this 
way, Sir.” Well, I went, and accom- 
panied the officer along the street. It 
may be asked why I did so without 
hearing the warrant read. I will ex- 
plain. I am known in Ireland as what 
they call, in the Balfourian sense of 
the term, a criminal—aye, a double- 
dyed criminal. I have two sentences 
to serve with hard labour, and I would 
not be in the least surprised if I 
had a third added. But why do I 
expect a third? I will tell the House. 
On the conclusion of my second trial, 
when I[ was found guilty, and sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment for tell- 
ing the rack-rented tenantry of the 
counties of Kilkenny and Oarlow not 
to pay their rack-rents, and for tell- 
ing the tenantry of Lord Monck not 
to purchase land at 17 years’ pur- 
chase with British money—rack-rents 
which would be equal to 30 — 
purchase at a proper rental—when I 
was sentenced, and after I had appealed, 
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so little did I think myself a criminal 
that I walked from the Court and re- 
peated to the people word for word the 
advice which I given, and for 
which I had got three months’ imprison- 
ment. I afterwards said to my friends 
that I would not be in the least sur- 
rised if, before [ reached Dublin, or 
fore getting to London, at the outside, 

I was arrested again. When, therefore, 
the officer came up to me, I thought 
he was about to arrest me on a third 
© . That is the explanation I have 
to give for accompanying the officer 
without demanding that the warrant 
should first be read. I was also aware 
that my hon. Friend the Membor for 
West Waterford (Mr. Pyne) had been 
pushed off the precincts of the House, 
and had been taken forcibly into custody, 
without the warrant having been read ; 
and I was not, therefore, prepared for a 
street scuffle with the servants of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary has offered 
an apology to me. I do not feel that any 
apology whatever is due to me. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the in- 
dignity which has been cast upon me. 
the indignity which this infamous 
Government could cast upon me they 
have already cast, and I should not have 
troubled the House with this matter if 
it had been left to my choice. I am not 
wanting in respect for this honourable 
House and its great traditions; but I 
do not pretend to have that respect 
which British citizens have, and rightly 
have, for it. Holding that view, I asked 
the officer, and, as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, I think I had a right to ask, what 
was the name of his superior officer. I 
think that many hon. Members of this 
House will think it worth while to try 
the issue as to what extent their Privi- 
leges were affected. While 1 respect 
British feeling as to the traditions of 
this House, I confess [ am much more 
concerned about the dignity of the 
House which—please God—we shall 
soon have open in Ireland, and I must 
be content to leave to English Mem- 
bers, and especially to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton), 
the duty of dealing with this case so far 
as it affects, or may affect, their liber- 
ties and the dignity of Parliament. I 
have nothing more toadd. Ihave been 
very reluctant indeed, in the absence of 
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the officer who was the second ‘to 
the case, and who cannot be h in 
this House, to push anything strongly 
against him. I should consider myself 
guilty of mean and contemptible con- 
uct similar to that from which my 
hon. Friend the Member for North-East 
Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) suffered at the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), when he had him under lock 
and key, if I were to attack the officer in 
his absence. I would prefer to meet him 
in another place, and face to face, and 
state my version of the case on oath be- 
fore a British jury. I scorn to take ad- 
vantage of him in a place where his voice 
cannot be heard. I wish, further, tolay 
stress on the fact that both the officer 
who arrested me and the officer who was 
sent back for the warrant refused to 
give me the nameof their superior officer. 
Now, if they felt that their conduct was 
above-board in this case, and if Sergeant 
M‘Intyre felt that he addressed me as 
Mr. Gilhooly, why did they hesitate to 
give me the name, and why should there 
have been the necessity for me to return 
to the House and appeal to the officer in 
charge of the police there to try and get 
it? I was arrested without a warrant. 
The officer who was sent from the De- 
partment to apologize to me subsequently 
told me in the Lobby that as he under- 
stood his duty, and as the Metropolitan 
Police understood theirs, a warrant de- 
livered to any officer of the Metropolitan 
Police is a warrant toallofthem. The 
invariable practice is that if they should 
catch their man they should secure him, 
even without the warrant. We are 
accustomed’ to that sort of treatment in 
Ireland, where we are a police-governed 
people, but itis for hon. Members of 
this House to say whether they will suffer 
their liberties to be bandied about in that. 
way. I thank the House for its atten- 
tion. If it had been left to myself L 
would have chosen another opportunity 
for addressing it; but I cordially ac- 
knowledge the courtesy and attention 
with which I have been listened to. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I have before me, 
in the speech of my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Bury 
(Sir Henry James), a warning against 
the consequences of widening the field. 
of debate which he was so completely 
successful in effecting, and I shall en- 
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deavour to avoid a the example 
that he set, I think with unfortunate 
consequences. But when I came into 
the House I had had some conversation 
with one or two of my friends, and it 
appeared to.me that obviously this was 
a case which it would be convenient to 
refer to the Committee of Privileges. 
But I did not see that there was any 
matter likely to be of a contentious 
character which could enter into the 
consideration of the question. I will do 
this act of justice to the Government, and 
especially to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home ee (Mr. Matthews)— 
that, so far as apology is concerned, I 
think he has made every apology which 
ibly can in fairness be expected from 

him ; and so far as vindictive or penal 
proceedings areconcerned, thereisno rea- 
son why we should entertain the thought 
of them at all. I have seen, not very 
long ago, a disposition to establish the 
doctrine that apology does not purge 
offence. I think that a very dangerous 
innovation, and I am glad that on this 
oceasion the Government have adopted 
a doctrine of a more rational and more 
mercifulcharacter. Now, I wish to put this 
to Her Majesty’s Governament—as they 
will see, in no contentious spirit—that 
since this discussion began, the grounds 
for this reference has been greatly 
widened, and I think that after hearing 
the statement just made by the hon. 
Member for North Monaghan (Mr. 
P. O’Brien) of the facts, according to his 
view of them, the right hon. Gentlemen 
the Home Secretary will see that they are 
so seriously in conflict with the statement 
made by himself, that this of itself con- 
stitutes a just and reasonable ground, 
without the least imputation on the right 
hon. Gentleman, for sending this matter 
to a Committee of Privileges. We have 
here before us three points. We have 
the point that a Member of this House 
was without cause arrested. He was 
subsequently released, and no vindictive 
roceedings are contemplated. But the 
fact is that a Member of this House was 
arrested when in a position which has 
always be recognized by the House as 
entitling him to special regard and pro- 
tection—namely, while on his way to or 
from the performance of his duties in 
Parliament. The second point before 


us is that in this very grave matter of 
arresting a Member of this House on 
his way to or from the performance of 


his duty, the officer of police proceeded 
without being in possession of the 
warrant. That is a grave fact in this 
case. Will the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General (Sir Richard Webster) say 
that the police officer not in i 
of a warrant was entitled in law to make 
an arrest? I donot put the question in 
any captious spirit; but I am imformed 
by high legal authorities that the arrest 
could not be properly and legally made by 
aman not in possession of a warrant. If 
not in possession of the warrant he 
could not be absolutely certain of its 
existence at the moment. It ought to 
be shown whether an arrest can be made 
without the production of the warrant, 
Although the officer was not in pos- 
session of the warrant, yet he was 
cognizant of the name of the 
whom he had intended to arrest. That 
rson was Mr. Gilhooly. He said that 
e had a warrant for the arrest of Mr, 
Gilhooly, and that the hon. Member 
made some sign which made him take 
it that he assented to that being his 
name. That is an important matter, 
because if the hon. Member gave the 
police constable to understand that he 
was Mr. Gilhooly, it would have e 
very far indeed to dispose of the whole 
question. But the most important fact 
is now denied on what we have always 
been accustomed to consider the highest 
authority—namely, the deliberate asser- 
tion of an hon. Member in his place in 
this House. I really think that on these 
grounds alone Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought to allow this case to be re- 
ferred to a Committee of Privilege. But 
I must say that after tho speech of my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bury (Sir Henry James), upon 
which I congratulate the Government, 
it does appear to me that the necessity 
for such a reference is most urgent. We 
are all concerned in it, for there is no 
saying how far the doctrines of my right 
hon. and learned Friend are to extend. 
My right hon. and learned Friend says 
that except as to civil process there is 
no Privilege of a Member of Parliament 
against arrest other than what is pos-. 
sessed by every other member of the 
community. If that proposition be true, 
it is a most grave proposition—namely, 
that any hon. Member of this House, 
any one of us, ata time when any cri- 
minal process whatever is out against 
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is irrelevant to the question of 
i whether it was by mistake 

for another Member or not, any one of 
us may be arrested in mistake, and there 
is no question of Privilege involved ; and 
the only question, I suppose, is whether 
he has a remedy by a civil action for 
false imprisonment. How far does my 
right hon. and learned Friend mean to 
earry that doctrine? Does he mean to 
deny personal Privilege altogether ? He 
mes to denounce it as in itself 
lous and indefensible. It is odious 
and indefensible if it be regarded as 
attaching to us in our personal and indi- 
vidual capaeity. But it is because of the 
¢ functions which we discharge—it 

is because it is necessary for the public 
interest that there should be the free 
disch of those functions, free access 
to and from their discharge—that is the 
reason why we are surrounded with Pri- 
vilege. The doctrine of my right hon. 
and learned Friend appears to me to 
imperil our liberty. According to the 
view of myrighthon. and learned Friend, 
what constitutes a breach of Privilege ? 
He says—what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary and the hon. and 
learned Attorney General do not say— 
that there was no breach of Privilege 
here, although a Member of Parliament 
was taken into custody, there being no 
authority or warrant whatever for his 
arrest. That, in the view of my right 
hon. and learned Friend, constituted no 
breach of Privilege. Upon what does 
he base breach of Privilege? My right 
hon. and learned Friend’s doctrine ap- 
ars to be that no man can commit a 
reach of Privilege unless he knows that 
he is committing, and intends to commit, 
it. Is he prepared to lay down that as 
a general proposition? If not, what has 
he to show for the assertion that there 
was no breach of Privilege in this case? 
There was an act done, which act, apart 
from the motive, was a breach of Privi- 
lege—namely, the arrest, without cause, 
of a Member of this House. The arrest 
without cause of a Member of this House 
is a breach of Privilege, and that which, 
in the case of an ordinary person, is false 
imprisonment, is in the case of a Mem- 
ber of this House a breach of Privilege. 
With all my right hon. and learned 
Friend’s ability, with all his astuteness, 
all his legal knowledge, with all his zeal 
to out-Herod the Government, can he 
find any doctrine which will cover his 
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statement that this was no breach of 
Privilege, except the doctrine that there 
eannot be breach of Privilege unless 
there is intention to commit it? If he 
holds that doctrine he must be prepared 
to carry it out to all its consequences. 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
referred to the case of Lord Cochrane. 
In the case of Lord Cochrane, the arrest 
took place within the four walls of 
this House at a time when the House 
was not sitting. The Question was raised 
as to what this House is, as to the Privi- 
leges of Members when the House is not 
sitting, and the Committee had to in- 
quire into that Question. The Committee 
was appointed in that instance whether 
there was a breach of Privilege or not. 
I humbly submit to my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Bury, 
as he is the only man in this House 
who has spoken in this debate and 
denied that there has been a breach 
of Privilege, that in deference to the 
precedent of Lord Cochrane’s case—and 
as the Government have not denied that 
there has been a breach of Privilege, 
and as high legal authorities in the 
House have asserted that there has been 
a breach of Privilege—I submit to my 
right hon. and learned Friend that he 
ought to allow this case to go before the 
Committee of Privileges. I put it to 
him-—however confident he may be in 
his opinion that there was no breach of 
Privilege here—that he must show us 
why there was no breach of Privilege 
when an ill act was done against a 
Member of this House within a sphere 
recognized as coming within the range of 
Parliamentary duty; and if in the case 
of Lord Cochrane, when there was not 
only a criminal process, but there was 
nothing except the bare and shadowy 
notion that the benches and cushions 
and walls of the House might by some 
spell impart a Privilege at a time when 
the House was not in living practical 
existence, the matter was yet referred 
to a Committee of Privilege in order to 
ascertain if there had been a breach 
of Privilege committed, surely in this 
instance the case should be so dealt 
with. Therefore I contend that there 
are two grounds on which that course 
should be followed. Those who think 
with my right hon. and learned Friend 
that there was no breach of Privilege in 
this instance, may yet, in deference to 


the general opinion, admit that there 























is in the case fair matter for inquiry. 
There is also the ground of those who 
think that an incident has occurred 
which may lead to very inconvenient 
consequences. I should be the last 
person who would wish to press unduly 
on any member of a Force to which, in 
my opinion, the Metropolitan commu- 
nity is under the deepest obligations. 
But I must say it was a yey seme 
proceeding, and not merely a purely 
innocent a The pa nbeatan 
without his warrant, and he proceeded 
in circumstances where his statement of 
the case which he has given to the Go- 
vernment is diametrically in contradic- 
tion on a most material point with the 
statement of the hon. Member. In these 
circumstances, I do not myself under- 
stand why there should be any senti- 
ment on one side of the House or the 
other involving the advocacy of extreme 
doctrines, or the advocacy of any doctrine 
whatever, to lead to excitement. It is, 
it seems to me, a matter of plain pru- 
dence, in which we ought to proceed as 
men of business, not willing to extend 
our Privileges beyond just bounds, and 
at the same time believing that they 
rest upon a just and broad foundation— 
upon a foundation of public necessity 
and public interest. Therefore, we 
ought to ascertain—su ing it is a 
breach of Privilege whch ee been 
committed, and supposing the Com- 
mittee find that it has been committed, or 
whatever view the Committee may take 
of it—whether it is not desirable, after 
some careful consideration, to see that 
the recurrence of similar incidents may 
be avoided. We are not in a position 
to move an Amendment, because the 
original Motion has been made, and the 
hon. and learned Attorney General has 
moved an Amendment; but we are in a 
position—if the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General should find it necessary to 
persevere without seeking any accom- 
modation in the matter, and if his 
Amendment is carried—to move as an 
Amendment this proposition— 


“That the circumstances attending the arrest 
of the hon. Member for North Munaghan be 
referred to the Committee of Privil of this 
House to consider whether any or what action 
shall be taken thereupon and what measures 
= be adopted to prevent such occurrences in 

uture. 


It will be admitted that they are grave 
and inconvenient occurrences leading to 
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to obviate all risk of similar incon- 
veniences. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
EpwarpCuarxke)(Plymouth): Al: h 
the words which the right hon. Gen’ 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) has just read are not, 
of course, formally before the House, 
they contain a suggestion which I have 
to say at once ‘the Government cannot 
accept. It is a suggestion which I ma 
be allowed to point out does not tou 
the Question before the House to-night. 
Those words do not say that there 
been any breach of Privilege committed 
at all, and they actually amount toa 
reference to the Committee of Privileges 
to provide the means of doing that which 
it is absolutely impossible can ever be 
done—namely, if a warrant is issued 
against one person you are to secure 
the whole ta ob from making an 
mistakes in arresting another. tt 
is very inconvenient that there should 
be warrants out against Members of 
Parliament at all. It is still more in- 
convenient that those Members should 
take a course and adopt expedients 
which render it probable that mistakes 
of this kind should arise. But under 
any arrangement, in any circumstances, 
such mistakes are possible. The Com- 
mittee of Privileges of the House of 
Commons could do nothing whatever to 
prevent their reourrence. The right 

on. Gentleman the Member for Mi 
Lothian said that he did not propose to 
widen the field of debate, and that he 
would discuss the matter in a calm and 
businesslike way. Indeed, he gave an 
effectual rebuke to the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby fo William Harcourt), 
who had turned on the right hon. and 
learned Member for Bury (Sir Henry 
James) the moment he sat down, and 
attacked him with great violence, de- 
claring that no one in the House had 
ventured to endorse the proposition that 
there was not a breach of Privilege. 
The right hon. Gentleman never gave 
the House or any Member of it the 
opportunity of endorsing the proposi- 
tions of the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury. If he had been 
good enough to wait until someone on 
the Government Bench had had the 
opportunity of speaking, he would have 
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found there were plenty ready to en- 
dorse the propositions of the right hon. 
and learned Member for Bury. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
was not what I said. I said that th: 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary and the hon. and learned Attorney 
General had stated exactly the contrary. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary said that there was a question 
of Privilege, and that nobody could 
doubt it. 

Sm EDWARD COLARKE: My 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General (Sir Richard Webster) said 
that in his judgment no breach of Privi- 
lege had been committed, and I say so 
now. With all respect tothe right hon. 
Member for Derby, and the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian, they seem to 
me to have missed the point and the 
meaning of the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Member for Bury. He said 
there is no privilege for Members of 
this House in criminal cases anywhere ; 
but out of respect for the authority of 
the Chair and the order of proceedings 
of this House, no arrest can take place 
within the walls of this Chamber while 
the House is sitting. There would be 
no need for it, for the officers of the law 
could wait at the doors of the House 
and make the arrest as the Member con- 
cerned was leaving it. [Sir Wirt 
Haroovrt: Hear, hear!|} I am glad 
to find that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby agrees with 
me. Therefore, I submit, my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Bury was perfectly accurate in saying 
that in criminal cases there is no ques- 
tion of Privilege at all. If he had been 
a private person walking through Parlia- 
ment Street, and had been mistaken for 
the hon, Member against whom the war- 
rant had been issued, there would have 
been just as much and just as little 
right to invoke the Privilege of Parlia- 
ment as there is in the present case. 
The Privilege of Parliament is a 
special and peculiar immunity from pro- 
cess on the part of the Members of this 
House. That immunity does not exist 
when a criminal process has been issued 
and a warrant is in existence. That 
being so, and inasmuch as this was a 
warrant issued in a criminal case, and 
the arrest was made by mistake on a 
criminal charge, I hold with my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 


Sir Edward Clarke 
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Bury that there cannot be a question of 
Privilege in it. What is the question 
to be referred to the Committee of Privi- 
leges? There is no dispute as to the 
facts. The hon. Member who began the 
debate (Mr. Picton) said there had been 
a mistake on the an of the police. That 
mistake was apologized for at once, and 
since then in a more formal manner. 
What is there to ask the Committee of 
Privileges about, It has been a, 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian that that which 
would be ground for an action for false 
imprisonment in the case of a private 

erson is ground for invoking the Privi- 
ege of Parliament in the case of a Mem- 
ber. I venture to think that the right 
hon. Gentleman will not find in any book 
of authority the smallest shadow of 
foundation for such a distinction as that. 
These matters are within the knowledge 
of the House ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that on the main point there 
was controversy. With all submission 
I think that is not so. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Monaghan (Mr. P. 
O’Brien) told us himself the incidents of 
his own arrest, and he said that he was 
spoken to in alow voice. It may be that 
he did not hear the name which was 
suggested to him by the officer who 
spoke to him. There isno other matter 
in controversy at ail, and nothing on 
which the Committee of Privileges can 
pronounce. I support the Amendment 
which the hon. and learned Attorney 
General has moved. I hope the House, 
having heard now the statement of the 
hon. Member principally concerned— 
seeing that he has no desire tc press the 
House to take penal measures against 
the person who made the mistake—will 
consent to the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General and pass 
to the discussion of other Business. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford): The right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W.E. Gladstone) has suggested that 
when an arrest is made the warrant must 
be in the hand or et of the officer 
making it. That view is quite contrary 
to all practice. The rule is that the 
warrant must be in the possession or 
under the control of the person makin 
the arrest. That is exactly what oce 
here. The officer had the warrant under 


his control, though not in his on, 
for he was able to send prc yen officer 
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for it. As to the main question, if the 
right man had been arrested there would 
have been no breach of Privilege, for the 
arrest was on a criminal charge. Inas- 
much, however, as the arrest was made 
bond fide by the officer, who believed the 
hon. Member for North Monaghan (Mr. 
P. O'Brien) to be a certain person, and 
it is conceded by both sides that a mis- 
take had been made, the arrest, which 
would otherwise have been a breach of 
Privilege, loses that character, and I 
cannot refrain from asking whether 
there is really any question that the 
House can possibly consider? 

Mr. PARNELL (Oork): I think, 
Sir, if this had been a question of the 
arrest, even by mistake, of an English 
Member, hon. Members opposite would 
have been in less haste to deny that it 
was a breach of Privilege. I wonder 
why it was necessary for the Govern- 
ment Front Bench to wait till it had 
been fortified by the legal opinion of the 
right hon. and learned Member for Bury 
(Sir Heury James) before it came to the 
conclusion that there had been no breach 
of Privilege. This is certainly a case 
in which an hon. Member has not been 
arrested on a criminal charge. No one 
pretends that there was any criminal 
charge against the hon. Member for 
North Monaghan (Mr. P. O’Brien), who 
was arrested, unless they accept the 
principle, “‘once a criminal always a 
criminal,” and that the quality which 
has been attached to my hon. Friend by 
the judgments of the removable magis- 
trates in Ireland will continue to attach 
to him during the rest of his natural 
life. I cannot see how it can for a single 
moment be suggested that there is any 
question of proceedings or arrest in any 
criminal matter or cause. I complain 
of the arrest, and of the manner of the 
arrest, and the proceedings of the 
Government in reference to it. I say, 
at the commencement, that if it had 
been an English Member who had been 
arrested, not only would the question 
have been treated as one of breach of 
Privilege, but the Government would 
have taken care, and the Detective De- 
partment would have taken care, to send 
a member of the Force who at least 
knew the hon. Member who was to be 
arrested. It is because there is an 
opinion abroad that Irish Members are 
to be treated like vermin that the 


Government would not take the trouble 
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to see that the Irish Member to be 
arrested is the right man. How do you 
effect these arrests? You effect them 
as if you were arresting some common 
street rowdy. I am complaining of the 
method of the arrest of my hon. Friend 
—a method which may be extended to 
any of us. The arrest of my hon. 
Friend was forcibly carried out, and my 
hon. Friend was taken to the police 
station as if he were a common thief. 
My hon. Friend, immediately he got his 
foot outside this building, was pounced 
upon when he was outside the precincts 
oF Westminster, and he was dra 

through the streets like a thief, without 
the polive knowing or caring whether 
they were taking the right man into 
custody. Sir, I protest against this, and 
also against another matter which has 
been disclosed in the circumstances 
connected with the arrest of my hon. 
Friend. Sir, it used to be the custom, 
before the Speaker was provided with a 
residence here, for hon. Members, on the 
call of ‘** Who s home?” to accom- 
pany the Speaker, in order to protect 
him from thieves and robbers; but now 
it appears that hon. Members have to ob- 
tain protection from the detectives who aro 
waiting ready to pounce upon them im- 
mediately they set their feet outside the 
gates of Palace Yard, without even 
knowing whether they may not be 
arresting the wrong man. I also pro- 
test against another practice which the 
Government are initiating, and which 
has been disclosed by the circums-ances 
connected with the arrest of my hon. 
Friend. Ido not blame the police in 
the matter—I do not blame the detee- 
tives. They are only imitating the spirit 
of their masters. If the Irish detec- 
tives who carried off one of my hon. 
Friends to Ireland the other day had 
not known of this spirit they would not 
have refused him all opportunity for 
obtaining refreshment on his long 
journey from London to Waterford, 
and have dragged him before the magis- 
trates faint with hunger. I draw a great 
distinction between the conduct of the 
English police and that of the Irish 
detectives. Ido not attach any blame 
either in regard to discourtesy or mis- 
conduct to the English police. All I 
say is that there is a marked difference 
between their conduct and that of the 
Irish detectives. What has just been 
disclosed as to the new departure of the 
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Government in reference to these 
arrests? We all know that at the 
commencement of every Session a 
Resolution is passed by this House 
directing the officers of the London 
ice to make provision for securi 
e free egress of hon. Members; and 
am sure that hon. Members will join me 
in testifying to the ample courtesy 
which constables stationed both inside 
and outside of this House have always 
extended to hon. Members in reference 
to that part of their duty. They are a 
special his of men chosen for that pur- 
pose; and it is with much pleasure that 
we see the same faces year after year, 
both at the entrances to the House and 
in the Lobbies. But, I would ask, what 
is the duty that has now been imposed 
upon those men by the Government? 
It is that of spying about the House. 
They cannot avoid doing what they are 
ordered to do; and in pursuance of the 
new practice initiated by the Govern- 
ment they have to spy after hon. Mem- 
bers, and to give information to the 
detectives at the gates with regard to 
those against whom there may be 
warrants. Sir, I protest against this. 
I believe that if the opinions of those 
officers were known, they would support 
my protest against such foreign duties 
being thrust upon them. I may remind 
the House of the case of one of its hon. 
Members who was pushed back from 
the steps leading to the goortee be- 
neath the Clock Tower at Westminster 
Bridge by an officer in uniform who 
had been placed there for the purpose 
of facilitating the ingress and egress of 
hon. Members. I say that it is the 
duty of the Government, when English 
or Irish Members have to be arrested, 
to send some person to execute the 
warrants who is able to identify the 
Members in question. Is it too much 
to ask of Her Majesty’s Government 
that hon. Members shall be allowed to 
leave the House without being pounced 
upon by the detectives in plain clothes 
and dragged off to Scotland Yard? 
Some men are naturally of a nervous 
disposition, and the shock of such an 
arrest might kill them, while others of 
a hasty disposition might be tempted in 
the heat of the moment to commit acts of 
violence. Since Irish Members are likely 
to be arrested in large numbers, and since 
the place chosen for their arrest is of 
all others at the gates of Westminster 


Mr. Parnell 
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Palace, let them be arrested by those 
who know them. Do not call upon the 
constables here to spy about and assist 
the detectives in the discharge of their 
duty. I think I have said enough to 
show to the House that there is a ques- 
tion of breach of Privilege involved in 
this matter, if there be any Privilege 
whatever accorded to a Member of this 
House to come to it or go away from it 
without molestation. It is true that if 
there be a criminal warrant out against 
an hon. Member and he is arrested 
under it, hé can claim no Privilege; but 
there was no such warrant against my 
bon. Friend the Member for North 
Monaghan, forthe warrant was against 
another hon. Member, and therefore, in 
his case, there clearly has been a breach 
of Privilege. This question should be 
looked at as one concerning the whole 
House, and not merely as affecting Irish 
Members. The practice adopted lately by 
the Government is a most inounvenient 
one, and is likely to give rise tosimilar oc- 
currences, and as Members of this House 
I submit that we ought to be free to go 
and come without molestation by Irish 
detectives. I am surprised at the line 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken in reference to this matter, and I 
hope that even at the eleventh hour they 
will see the propriety of referring the 
question to a Select Committee, and of 
agreeing to the suggestion made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 
They never ventured to deny that there 
was a question of Privilege involved 
until they were fortified by the opinion 
of the right hon. and learned Member 
for Bury (Sir Henry James;, and now 
they think that they are wiser than you, 
Sir, who have permitted this discussion 
to take place as a matter of Privilege. 
If there is no question of Privilege in- 
volved, why are we discussing this ques- 
tion at the present moment? We could 
not have gone on with this discussion 
in the position in which we are unless a 
uestion of Privilege had been involved. 
e have now the Front Bench asserting 
—in opposition to the Speaker—that 
there is no question of Privilege involved. 
It is quite ible that the House might 
not have decided to take action against 
any particular person in reference to 
this question of Privilege; but in con- 
sequence of the Front Bench opposite 
denying, in opposition to the ruling of 
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the Speaker, that there is any ques- 
tion of Privilege involved, a much 
graver issue has been raised. I think 
that, at all events, the Government 
might have consented to the matter 
being referred, if not to the Committee 
for Privileges, to a small Committee to 
inquire into the cireumstances. 
HALDANE (Haddington): I 
rise, not for the p e of protracting 
the debate, because i think it has been 
made abundantly clear that a breach of 
Privilege has been committed in the 
arrest of the hon. member for North 
Monaghan (Mr. P. O’Brien). That the 
breach of Privilege was committed inad- 


vertently and unintentionally is not less | 


clear. The real question to be con- 
sidered is what course the House ought 
to take, and I submit that the proper 
course is that this question should 
be referred to the Committee of Privi- 
leges, before whom the whole circum- 
stances of the case could be laid, and 
who would report what course the House 
ought to take. At any rate, that Com- 
mittee would be able to point out 
whether the Privileges of this House 
have been rashly violated. This course 
is not without precedent. The case of 
Lord Cochrane was substantially like 
the present. Lord Cochrane had been 
arrested in his place as a Privy Coun- 
cillor, but at a time when the House was 
not sitting, and it was plain that no 
breach of Privilege had been committed ; 
it was also plain, as the Speaker ruled 
on that occasion, that the offence—if an 
offence had been committed—was not 
likely to be repeated. Lord Castlereagh, 
at that time the Leader of the Tory 
Party—a Leader whom the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Leader of that 
Party in the House may be expected to 
regard as worthy of some admiration— 
however, said that if any Gentleman en- 
tertained a doubt upon the subject, and 
if any hon. Member conceived that the 
Privileges of the House had been 
violated, it was only proper that the cir- 
cumstances should be fully inquired 
into, and an adequate investigation 
made. Mr. Tierney, who was Leader 
of the Opposition on that occasion, 
approved of that proposition ; and Mr. 
Speaker Abbott—your Predecessor, Sir, 
in that Chair—gave an important ruling 
upon the matter which, I think, meets 


the objection of the Solicitor General. 
Mr. Speaker said that, in his opinion, 
it was quite clear that Lord Oochrane 
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had been returned to Parliament, and 
one had come no: oun ai the House 
in order to 

form for taking his ak and that, what. 
ever my be the form of the inquiry, 
it sho be directed to ascertain 
whether a breach of the Privileges of 
| Parliament had been committed or not. 
I trust that the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Leader of the House will 
see fit on the present occasion to follow 
the course which was adopted by his 
Predecessor in the case of Ford Coch- 
rane. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tux TREA- 
‘SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): As the hon. and learned 
|Gentleman (Mr. Haldane) has thought 
fit to appeal to me, I will at once re- 
spond. There is no parallel between the 
case of Lord Cochrane and that of the 
hon, Member for North Monaghan (Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien). In the case of the 
hon. Member a mistake was made by a 
| police officer in arresting him, and for 
that mistake an apology has since been 
made by the officer who committed it 
and by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department in this House, No- 
thing more could be extracted even by 
the operations of the Committee of Privi- 
leges. But then, Sir, it is contended 
that an inquiry should take place by the 
Committee of Privileges in order that 
mistakes may never be committed in 
future. It is admitted on all hands 
that no Member has any Privilege as re- 
gards criminal process; while it is also 
admitted that he is privileged as regards 
civil process. There is, therefore, no 
question in dispute, and the matter 
comes to this—whether there is to be an 
inquiry as to an accident which has been 
amply apologized for, with a view of 
steps being taken to prevent its repeti- 
tion. Totake a wider interpretation of 
the hon. Member for Cork’s (Mr. Par- 
nell’s) words, we are to inquire how hon. 
Gentlemen are to be relieved from the 
presence of officers in this House—— 

Mr. PARNELL: I did not say any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am the last 
rson to wish to attribute to the hon. 
ember anything contrary to what he 
said. I wish to give a correct and mode- 
rate interpretation of the hon. Member’s 
language. He complained that the Go- 
vernment called upon the officers of 
police in this House to do a duty from 
which they themselves, at least, would 
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desire to be relieved. On the part of the 
Government I repudiate any charge of 
that kind. 

Mr. PARNELL: Do you deny the 


? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: We impose no 
duty whatever upon the police of this 
House. The police are discharging their 
duty in the protection of Members of this 
House, and in the protection of this 
House itself against the designs of per- 
sons who might expose Members of this 
House and the House itself to serious 


ea ag 

r. PARNELL: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman deny that the police officers 
in the House of Commons were directed 
by their superior officers to report when 
certain Members of this House, who 
were afterwards arrested, were going to 
leave the House ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I say that the 
Government have imposed no such duties 
whatever on the police. The facts of 
the case arethese. Warrants are in the 
hands of the police. The police act upon 
them, and it is their duty to give effect 
to them, and they never apply to the 
Government for directions asto the means 
by which they are to carry cut and dis- 
charge their duties. The Government 
have no knowledge whatever of the 
modes and methods adopted by the 
police in discharge of their duty. 

Mr. PARNELL: The Commissioners 
of Police have, 

Me. W. H. SMITH: I know nothing 
whatever of the Commissioners of 
Police, or what instructions they give. 

An hon. Memser: The Home Secre- 
tary does. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I say that the 
main duty of the police in attendance in 
this House is to see to the safety and 
protection of Members of the House 
under circumstances fully requiring such 
protection. The question has travelled 
widely from the original Resolution 
moved by the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Picton). That hon. Member moved 
a Resolution which it was simply im- 
possible for the Government to accept. 
An indignity has been offered to the 
hon. Member for North Monaghan (Mr. 
P. O’Brien), which we deeply regret. 
We have apologized for that indignity, 
and we say that, the facts having been 
fully stated and admitted, there really 
does not remain any question which 
could be considered by the Committee 
of Privileges. We must, therefore, ask 


Ur. W. . Smith 
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the House to accept the Amendment of 
the Atto: General. 

Mz. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.): 
I rise as a private Member of the House 
to refer to the question from a private 
Member’s point of view. The matter is 
not one which solely affects the hon. 
Gentleman who has suffered the in- 
dignity referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman has sought 
to establish a distinction between the 
Government of the day and the polico 
employed in this House, and has de- 
clined to accept any responsibility for the 
action of the police. If it be the case 
that the Government have no respon- 
sibility for the action of the police, I 
want to know why the Government have 
taken upon themselves the duty of 
leoming down here and making an 





| apology toa private Member? Surely 


it is no more difficult for the Government 
‘to make an apology to a private Mem- 


! ber than it is to make an epology to any 
The 


) other section of the House. refore, 
} they cannot but feel that responsibility 
rests upon them in some measure for the 
| action ofthe police. Will the right hon. 
‘Gentleman the Home Secretary under- 
take to say that he had no knowledge 
of the instructions given to the police in 
reference to the arrest of individual 
Members of this House? We want an 
assurance on that subject. We have 
all gloried in the traditions of this 
House, and we know the way in which 
the Privileges of the House have 
been regarded in the past. We be- 
lieve that an inquiry is necessary, 
because we think it ought to be 
placed on record now that we are 
equally jealous of those Privileges in 
regard to the humblest Member of the 
House. I confess that it is a poor con- 
solation to any hon. Member who has 
, suffered an indignity to be told that it 
| has been inflicted upon him -_ be- 
cause Gf a mistake of the police. I think 
it devolves upon the Government to 
clear the police of this matter; and, so 
far from believing that there is no case 
for inquiry by the Committee of Privi- 
leges, I concede that it is the bounden 
duty of the House to institute an in- 
quiry into the matter. An apology has 
been made, first, by the superior officer 
of the police, and, secondly, by the 
Home Secretary; but that does not 
satisfy us that there might not be the 
same motives at work by which some 
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further indignity might be offered to a | Barnes, A. 


Member of this House. I think it ought 
to be enough for the House to know 
that an indignity has been perpetrated, 
and, having charge of the dignity of 
Parliament, it ought at once to assent 
to the Motion that the Committee of 
Privileges ought to inquire into the 
matter in order that it may be cleared 
up. The mere fact that we have roam- 
ing about the Metropolis and the neigh- 
bourhood of this House such odious 
creatures, in my eyes, as detectives con- 
stitutes a reason why the matter should 
be referred to the Committee of Privi- 
leges, in order to prevent such an event 
as this from occurring in future. At 
any rate, we ought to make a protest 
against this, if we are at all jealous of 
the ancient Privileges of Parliament. 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): Before you put the Ques- 
tion, Sir, I venture to suggest to my hon. 
Friends above and below tho Gangway 
that the best course to attain the object 
we have in view would be to allow the 
Amendment of the Attorney General to 
become the Main Question, and we 
should then be able to divide on an 
Amendment to that Motion. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘this House regrets an 
indignity should have been offered to the 
pany Member for North Monaghan, but, 
considering it to have been a mistake on the 
part of the Police Officer, does not think it 
necessary to proceed further with the matter’ 
be there added.”’ 


Amendment proposed to the said 
Amendment, 

To leave out ail the words after the word 
“but ” to the end of the Amendment, in order 
to add the words ‘‘ the circumstances attending 
his arrest be referred to the Committee of Pri- 
vileges of this House, to consider whether any 
or what action should be taken thereupon, and 
what measures should be taken to prevent such 
occurrences in the future.’’—( Ilr. John Morley.) 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


The Houso divided :—Ayes 246; Noes 
151: Majority 95. 


AYES. 
Ainslie, W. G Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Aird, J. Baird, J. G. A. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 
Banes, 


Major G. E. 





GR. 
Bickford-Smith, W. 
me 
Bickbock, Sir E. 
— Colonel H. 


Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F.0 


Bristowe, T. L. 
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Wa: T. Wi 0. 
Will, J. 8. — 
Williams, A. J. TELLERS, 
WwW 8. Flower, C. 
Wilson, H. J. Morley, A. 
Woodall, W. 
Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House regrets that an 
indignity should have been offered to the 
honourable Member for North M » but, 
considering it to have been a mistake on the 
part of the Police Officer, does not think it 
necessary to proceed further with the matter. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


———Jo—e 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA- 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
[THIRD NIGHT. } 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [9th February. |— 
| See page 64. | 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, that as 
another of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary’s ‘‘criminals”’ he would 
ask the attention of the House for a few 
minutes to the manner in which the 
Coercion Act had been administered in 
Ireland. That Aet had been adminis- 
tered in Ireland with unmitigated fero- 
city. He had personal knowledge of 
the way in which it had been adminis- 
tered, and he could say that, instead of 
its being used for the purpose of putting 
down and detecting crime, it had been 
used for an entirely different purpose— 
namely, for assisting rack-renting land- 
lords in exacting unfair rents and the 
torture of the political opponents of the 
Government. He refused to call it a 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. It was 
a Coercion Act, and it was intended as 
such, and as such it was being used at 
the present moment. The Irish Mem- 
bers had not, however, imagined that 
the Irisk Government would find such 
pliant and ready tools to their hands as 
the roving, resident, removable magis- 
trates who had been called on to admi- 
nister the Act. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) took credit to himself for 
a diminution of crime, and had asserted 
that such diminution was due to the 
working of the Act. But that was not 
the case. The fact was that such diminu- 
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tion in the amount of crime as might be 
was traceable to the Home Rule of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
which had enabled the priests and leaders 
of the people to control the less ame- 
nable class of the population, and which 
had infused a better feeling into the 
hearts of the e. The only parts of 
the country whero crime had increased 


were just those ao ee in which the Na- 
tional League been suppressed, and 
where it had been prevented by the right 
hon. Gentleman from exercising its 
neficent sway over the people. In the 
constituency of the county of Oork which 
he had the bonour to represent the right 
hon. Gentleman was arresting respect- 
able shopkeepers, traders, and farmers, 
and sending them to gaol as common 
criminals for what was no crime ; and 
he himself was shortly to go through 
the farce of a trial for having made a 
speech to his constituents in which he 
advised them to enter into legitimate 
combination for the assertion of their 
legal rights. Wherever there was strife 
or conflict between landlord and tenant, 
owing to the exorbitant demands of the 
landlord, there was the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Obief Secretary with his Act 
and his removable magistrates daily at 
work passing sentences of extraordinary 
severity on men as honourable as any 
hon. Member who sat in that House. 
All the men who had been proceeded 
against under this Act in his constitu- 
ency were hard-working, respectable 
men, of irreproachable character. The 
right hon. Gentleman was step by — 
Py ar to the inclusion of priests an 
Members of that House; but he could 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that if he 
was going to tranquillize Ireland with 
his accursed Coercion Act in that way, 
he would have to proceed much further 
and arrest every able-bodied man in the 
community who happened: to be a 
Nationalist. As an instance of the in- 
justice perpetrated under the Act, he 
would refer to a case which occurred at 
Kanturk. Five shopkeepers had been 
indicted for conspiring to refuse to deal 
with a certain person. Those men, he 
pointed out, as had been shown in evi- 
dence, had had no communication what- 
ever with one another on the subject, 
but were convicted notwithstanding by 
two roving magistrates, and sentenced 
to two months’ imprisonment with hard 
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labour. He contended that exclusive 
dealing, such as this, was perfectly 
legal, both under the Common Law and 
under the Ooercion Act. There were 
many similar cases which he could give 
the House. If his constituents and 
others were exposed to these terrible 
risks, whether they could afford it or 
not, they would be compelled to take 
costly proceedings in the Oourt of 
Queen’s Bench or Exchequer, while, in 
the meantime, gross injustice was being 

rpetrated. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man think that the action of the Go- 
vernment was tending to the pacification 
of Ireland—did he think ho was in- 
creasing respect for law and order in 
Ireland by proceedings of this kind all 
over the country? He had seon decisions 
of the Resident Magistrates which 
shocked all ideas of justice. The very 
last case charged was that some men 
wore cards in their hats when going to 
church on Sunday, and that they were 
seen going into the priest’s house an 
hour or two after the service. The police 
were asked, was it not possible that they 
might be meetings for purposes of the 
chapel? and the police could not say 
‘‘no” tothatquestion. There had been 
@ very suspicious connection between a 
certain speech delivered in Manchester 
by the right hon. Gentleman and subse- 
quent proceedings in Ireland. Very 
shortly after that speech it became the 
rule with the Resident Magistrates to 
give one month’s imprisonment with 
hard labour, in order to suspend the 

wer of appeal. His hon. Friend the 
Mombor for North-East Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien) was at the present moment 
suffering two months’ imprisonment in 
Tullamore Gaol under two sentences of 
one month each. His counsel asked to 
have a case stated, but this was refused ; 
it was asked that there should be an 
appeal to the Recorder of Cork, so that 
the sentence might be increased in order 
to give the right of appeal. But that 
was only a few days after the Manches- 
ter speech of the right hon. Gentleman— 
the whip was in the air, and the terriers 
knew too well to disobey their masters. 
In another case, which occurred a few 
days ago, of the printer of a certain 
Cork newspaper, it was proved at the 
trial that he had as much control of the 
matter which went into that newspaper 
as the printer’s devil or the messenger 
who delivered it to the subscribers; 
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and yet, because that newspaper con- 
tained a report of a meeting of a sup- 
pressed branch of the League, the printer 
got two months’ imprisonment—one 
month each on two charges. Again, it 
was asked that the sentence should be 
increased ; but the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman was too recent, the man 
was denied the right of appeal, and was 
then undergoing punishment. It was 
not alone that they had the printer im- 
prisoned for two months—the very boys 
who sold the paper were pursued by the 
right hon. Gentleman’s constables all 
over the streets. Then there was the case 
of a poor woman, who was pursued and 
threatened for selling Zhe Cork Examiner 
and Herald. These were specimens of 
the administration of the Orimes Act, 
which, they were told, was so carefully 
carried out. They had been told that 
crime had greatly diminished in Ireland, 
but Irish Members contended that the 
abatement of crime was due to other 
circumstances than the Coercion Act. It 
was somewhat due to legislation ; but it 
was largely the result of the different 
feeling entertained by the people of Ire- 
land towards the people of this country, 
which feeling had been greatly improved 
and strengthened by the visits to Ireland 
of hon. Members of that House and 
other gentlemen. There was one thing 
in connection with this Act and with the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
which he desired to refer to; and that 
was that for his part, and so far as the 
majority of hon. Members on those 
Benches were concerned, they did not 
take the figures of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman with regard to Boycotting on his 
own showing. They wanted to know 
how those figures had been obtained, 
but they had no facilities whatever for 
testing the Returns. He refused to ac- 
cept the figures of the rigit hon. Gen- 
tleman altogether ; and, what was more, 
he told the right hon. Gentleman that if 
this Act continued in operation much 
longer, he feared that Boycotting would 
increase rather than diminish. For his 
own part, he regretted Boycotting as 
heartily as any hon. or right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the House. But he maintained 
that it was the lesser of two evils, and it 
was in many cases, unfortunately, the 
only protection which a persecuted 
people had been able to devise; and 
until some better protection could be 
afforded, they would adhere to it in spite 
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of the way in which this Act had been 
administered. He had shown the House 
and the country the extraordinary and 
eccentric conduct of many of the Resi- 
dent Magistrates in Ireland. There 
were some magistrates who stood out 
in bold relief from the rest ; but he be- 
lieved Irish Members would be able to 
show that this Act, instead of being care- 
fully carried into effect for the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland, the restoration of social 
order, and increasing respect for the 
law in Ireland, had been carried out for 
totally different purposes; that it had 
been carried into effect for the purpose 
of breaking down the legitimate o 
nization of the people of Ireland, and if 
not with the intention, at any rate with 
the result, of goading the people of Ire- 
land toa pitch of exasperation. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.) said, that according to the statement 
of his hon. Friend the Member for North 
Cork (Mr. Flynn) it would appear that 
there were crimes and conspiracies in 
Ireland other than those which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) was 
attempting to put down; it seemed there 
were conspiracies for the purpose of 
bringing people under the law who 
otherwise would not havo come within 
the cognizance of the magistrates who 
administered the law. But though 
according to Her Majesty’s Most Gra- 
cious Speech one class of crime in Ire- 
land had diminished, another was on the 
increase. IPfit were true, as was stated 
in Her Majesty’s Speech, that crime had 
decreased, it was only what had been 
contended by Irish Members during the 
discussions which took place in that 
Tlouse on the Coercion Bill of last year. 
They had contended that crime had 
been greatly on the increase in Ireland, 
and that it only reached a greater ex- 
tent on the day the right hon. Gentle- 
man introduced the Coercion Bill as 
compared with what it was when the 
hon. Member for Oork (Mr. Parnell) 
was closeted with Lord Carnarvon on 
the subject of the wishes of the Irish 
people. Long before the Bill was intro- 
duced the Judges had gone round the 
country, and they had nothing to do in 
return for their bloated salaries but to 
congratulate the country on the diminu- 
tion of crime, and to give white gloves 
to the Sheriffs. He had noticed that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
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Secretary for Ireland blamed Lord 
Spencer for the administration of the 
Coercion Act. Although he (Mr. John 
O’Connor) had suffi at his he 
took the earliest opportunity of ot 
his testimony to the character of 

Spencer. That noble Lord said that 
aiter looking into the organizations in 
Ireland he was obliged to confess that 
there was not one tittle of evidence which 
connected the Irish Leaders with crime 
and outrage. But he wished to point 
out that while Lord Spencer had struck 
them severely, and had put down crime 
with a strong hand, he restored those 
rights which were now being filched 
from the people of Ireland; he found 
that the right of combination had been 
taken away from them and he restored 
it, while he left the country freer from 
crime and ou than it was before. 
Therefore it was that he would stand up 
in that House and defend the character 
of Lord Spencer against the attack 
made upon him by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the Treasury Bench. But 
did not the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman tell against the administra- 
tion of the Coercion Act? A tu 

was no argument at all; and if those 
magistrates who the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Ohief Secretary said had been 
appointed by his Predecessors had ad- 
ministered the Act in a severe manner it 
was because they were taking their tone 
from those above them. Irish Members 
knew well how it was that every man 
engaged in the execution of the law in 
lreland was permeated with the spirit 
which prevailed in Dublin Oastle. 
Now, although it might be endeavoured 
to prevent Irish Members examining into 
the character of those magistrates, they 
would do so nevertheless. One Resi- 
dent Magistrate, Mr. Eaton, stated 
the other day in Court that he did not 
want any direct evidence to find his 
prisoners guilty; he had been informed 
that his victims were seen coming home 
from Mass with cards of the National 
League in their hats ; their appearance 
alone was sufficient for him, and he 
sentenced them to a month’s imprison- 
ment with hard labour. ain, with 
regard to another Resident Magistrate. 
Upon the day on which Mr. Dillon 
sentenced Mr. Blunt to prison he him- 
self was adjudicated a halirusé, and 


yet the bankrupt magistrate was con- 
sidered fit to hold Her Majesty’s Com- 
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mission and to consign Mr. Blunt to 
ison for two months with hard labour. 
en they had before them the character 
of Mr. Stokes. Mr. Stokes was a man 


who stood upon no legality whatever ; 1 


he did not care whether the course he 
took was legal or illegal so long as he 
eased his masters ; he we enue ie 
outraged every form of legality in 
Ireland, and was the magistrate who had 
held under arrest the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork, in whose case the 
Judge, who sentenced him, said there 
was no legality for his arrest; and 
although he trampled on all the forms 
of the law, yet this man was selected by 
the Government. Then there was Mr. 
Curran, whom the Government had ap- 
inted to administer this Act; and Mr. 
urran was the man who said that 
Glenbeigh was the happiest and most 
prosperous part of Ireland. He came 
now to the character of another gentle- 
man who had played an important part 
in the South of Teclend--Captain ea- 
grave. Oaptain Seagrave, whom they 
were in a position to be able to judge 
out of his own mouth as to his fitness 
for the post of Resident Magistrate, 
was asked the following questions in 
Court:— 

** How long have you been a Resident Mayis- 
trate?—About one year. I think the 15th 
October last was the exact date of my appoint- 
ment. 

Where did you get your legal training for 
your position of Magistrate P—I had no Tegal 
training. 

Captain, where did you get your military 
training ?—In South Africa. 

Did you ever get a Commission in the Home 
Army ?—Never. 

Did you try ?—I did. 

Did you fail ?—I did. 

Did you try once more to get it P—1 tried once 
more for the preliminary, and passed the second 
preliminary. 

Did you try again ?—I tried a third time and 
failed—not very ignominiously I must say. 

At what time was that ?—I think about the 
year 1875. 

Can you tell us whether these interesting 
ese ae were mentioned in the application 
or the Resident Magistracy ?—Certainly not. 

Did Her Majesty’s Government take the 
trouble to inquire before or after that time P— 
I cannot say. 

How long after your failure to get into the 
Army did you leave for the Cape ? — Very 
shortly. 

Did you pass an examination there for your 
captaincy ?—I passed no examination.” 
Captain Seagrave then went on to say 
that he was for three years a private 
at the Cape, and having been asked 
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what Statute the Riot Act was, he 
replied— 
“ 1 do not know ; I will tell youif you allow 


me to look in my pocket. I do not see why I 
should be examined about my legal know- 


Mr. Harrington, continuing the exa- 
mination, then said— 

“Tf I were to be prosecuted in the morning 
you would, perhaps, be one of the magistrates 
to try me.” 

To which Captain Seagrave replied— 

**T am not a legal Resident Magistrate.”’ 


Would the House believe that this 
man, after he failed to pass his exa- 
minations for the Army and had served 
as a private in the Oape Mounted Rifles 
for several years—after he failed to be 
promoted to the rank of sergeant-— 
nevertheless had been found worthy by 
Her Majesty’s Government to take the 
position of Resident Magistrate, to have 
the lives of the people in his power, and 
to have power to order charges of the 

olice? And this was the man who had 

een appointed to the district where his 
hon. Friend the Member for East Cork 
Mr. Lane) would be tried next week. 

¢t was men of this character, of whom 
he had given instances—and whose 
number could be multiplied almost at 
will—that were administering the Coer- 
cion Act in Ireland; and these were the 
men who were really goading the people 
into insurrection. The passage in Her 
Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech refer- 
ring to crime in Ireland was presaged 
at Manchester by the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, 
who said that the National League was 
‘‘ wobbling.” But did it look like 
wobbling when the branches of the 
League which were suppressed still con- 
tinued to hold their meetings, or when 
the applications to that organization had 
been increased fourfold since the sup- 
pression of those branches? There was 
no evidence of this in the fact that news- 
papers continued to publish day by day 
reports of the meetings ofthose branches. 
The Government might imprison tho 
members of the branches, but the 
branches themselves would continue to 
meet, and the newspapers would con- 
tinue to report their proceedings; and 
while those things continued he said 
that the League did not wobble, and 
that there was no foundation for the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. 
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The Ooercion Act was not passed for the 
purpose + pes down outrage ; but it 
was enacted for the purpose of puttin 
down the just Page rg - = Tah 

e. But the spirit of the e 
ryan Nt Grime and pn ar had 
decreased ; and he was glad that it had 
decreased. Irish Members had done 
their best all along, without the aid of 
the Coercion Act, to keep the people 
within the bounds of law and reason. 
The only time when crime inoreased 
was when Irish Members were in Her 
Majesty’s prisons; but since then they 
had used their best endeavours to reduce 
crime and outrage in Ireland, and he 
denied the right of Her Majesty’s 
Government to claim the credit for what 
had taken place. He was quite sure 
that they would receive from posterity 
and history a favourable judgment. He 
was also satisfied with this—for while 
the right hon. Gentleman the Ohief 
Secretary for Ireland would have to 
depend for his fame on a weak and 
washy imitation of the policy once called 
‘‘thorough,” the Trish people would 
receive credit, because they main- 
tained under oppression a virtuous per- 
severance in a cause which would be the 
delight of generations to come. 

R. BLAN E (Armagh, 8.) said, thet 
as one of the criminals under the Act 
passed last year he had been sentenced 
to four months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour and a proper amount of stone- 
breaking —— 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. BLANE, continuing, submitted 
that he had the same Oonstitutional 
rights as any Englishman or Scotchman. 
Representing, as he did, the most 
populous county in Ulster, he could 
speak for the Ulster men, because the 

ational Party held the majority of the 
representation of that Province. The 
term of imprisonment referred to had 
been given to him for words which 
would be altogether innocent if spoken 
by an Englishman or Scotchman. He 
had been charged with inciting to the 
non-payment of rent. He held that he 
had the right todothat. In this country 
he could do so, where it was not an 
indictable offenee ; he could tell men in 
England not to fulfil their contracts and 
take the consequences, and in doing so 
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he should be committing no crime. No 
number of wooden-headed barristers in 
Trinity College could make it criminal 
in Ireland. He (Mr. Blane) was in- 
vited to go to an Ulster county, where 
the 1 ground the faces of the 
r to such an extent that the le 
ad to obtain assistance from the non 
of England, Scotland, and America. 
He found that if the assistance took the 
form of money, the landlord seized it in 
payment of his rent; and if it was in the 
shape of seed, he waited until the crop 
had ripened and then reaped it. He 
was actually not ashamed to do this, and 
to leave the people to starvation. The 
gentleman who acted in this way was a 
cousin of the Lord Lieutenant, named 
Stewart. The tenants used to be served 
with processes at Lifford, some 50 miles 
distant, to which place there was no rail- 
way, and soon afterwards a man would 
come down, and without any warrant 
from the County Court Judge levy black- 
mail, and carry off the horses and cattle. 
This man committed a crime under the 
colour of the law. He (Mr. Blane) 
went into the district, caused the man 
to be prosecuted, and for this inter- 
vention he got four months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. He held 
that that was a grave public scandal. 
If any hon. Gentleman could show 
him anything like that in any other 
country he would throw up the sponge, 
He was brought before two -pay 
troopers, and got four months’ imprison- 
ment, because he told the people’ not to 
pay the rents as they were not legally 
due. What was the definition of rent 
legally due? Rent was not legally 
due until some Oourt adjudicated 
upon it, and issued a decree. He had 
known landlords issue s in re- 
spect to rents which were not legally due. 
He had known landlords issue processes 
when receipts had been given by the 
agents of the property. He held that 
the Crimes Act was used for purposes of 
private vengeance. Nothing could be 
more clearly demonstrated than that the 
half- pay troopers who administered this 
martial law in Ireland had no idea of 
civil law or civil authority. Anything 
which they regarded as against discipline 
they punished with the utmost severity. 
There were many offences under martial 
law which would be no offence in the 
eye of a civil magistrate. The Irish 
esident Magistrates, who were taken 
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from the and Navy, were not fit 
to administer Civil Law. If he were to 
put the question to them—‘“ How do 
you know the rent is legally due?” 
they would not be able to give him an 
answer. In his case a warrant was 
issued for his arrest. Under the Act 
the Resident Magistrates could have 
proceeded against him by ordinary 
summons, and if he had refused to 
appear on the summons they could then 
have issued a warrant. They chose to 
issue a warrant at once, and in the 
morning, long before daylight, his 
humble dwelling was surrounded by 
breechloaders and bayonets. He was 
in bed at the time. He spoke to the 
officer in charge from his bedroom 
window. He was scarcely allowed to 
dress—at least, he was told he must be 
uick about it or they would force in the 
oor. In short, he was treated as a 
vagabond. Now, he was the first Com- 
moner in County Armagh, and con- 
tended that the authorities had no right 
to treat him in the way he had described. 
He did not wish to shirk responsibility 
for any act of his, and he never would 
advise a man to do that which he was 
not quite willing to do himself. He did 
not mean to apply to the Government to 
make his term of imprisonment less. 
Whether his imprisonment extended 
over four months or 12 months it was 
all the same to him. He felt called 
upon to come to the rescue of people he 
found oppressed. It was the duty of 
the Representatives of the people to 
defend their constituents. He and his 
hon. Friends would go to prison in the 
cause of the defence of the people. 
They were holdfasts in their constituen- 
cies, and the Government did not dare 
to contest their seats. They had not 
ventured to oppose him. Why was 
that? He had the confidence of the 
people ; but he had not the confidence of 
the Castle, or of the administrators of 
this martial law. There was another 
landlord in the district called Olphert. 
His son, John Olphert, was the first 
Gentleman in Waiting at the Castle; he 
was a Silver Stick, or something of the 
sort, and walked backwards. This man 
put on the screw in the Castle, and 
assisted in pony Poe warrant issued 
against him (Mr. Blane). Now, when 
he was brought to Letterkenny a half- 
for ae: r committed him to Derry 
, and refused bail. Subsequently, 
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the magistrate held him to bail; but so 
gross was his ignorance of law that he 
would only hold him to bail in £1,000. 
Could they point to any such scandal in 
England? At most, his offence only 
amounted to a misdemeanour, and yet 
he was held to bail in £1,000. That 
was excessive bail. His treatment in 
that respect, too, was contrary to all 
ideas of the administration of Civil Law. 
Ife was confident the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Madden) would not say that a man 
should be held to bail in £1,000 for 
misdemeanour. At the time of his 
arrest the parish priest of Gweedore was 
arrested. The rev. gentleman came down 
to the funeral of the late Oatholic 
Primate, and he was there and then 
arrested. He was taken through Belfast 
and on to Derry, and there lodged in 
gaol. A second cler an, the Rev. 
Daniel Stephens, was also arrested about 
the same time. Both these clergymen 
were arrested because they came to the 
defence of their people against a man 
who was levying blackmail. Why should 
not these gentlemen come to the rescue 
of the people? Manifestly, it was their 
duty to do so. What was the use of a 
pastor having a flock unless he defended 
them? What wasthe use of a Member 
of Parliament unless he was prepared to 
stand up in defence of the liberties of 
the people? He and the rev. gentleman 
he had referred to were quite willing to 
undergo any imprisonment in the cause 
they had espoused. The men who put 
them in gaol would not always be sitting 
comfortably on the Treasury Bench. 
There would be a wag of the pendulum 
which would bring them to the Opposi- 
tion Benches; and except the close 
Corporation of landlords in Trinity 
College, which always preserved Trinity 
College from Land Acts, very few would 
yh the change. He asserted that 
unless the people of England realized 
that it was to their interest to take up the 
cause of Ireland, they also would soon 
lose their liberties. e people of Ire- 
land had lost the right of public meet- 
ing, and the people of England had lost 
the same right. The occurrences which 
caused so much consternation in London 
not long ago were the result of the per- 
formances in Ireland. He was sure it 
was not necessary for him to prove to 
the House the necessity of his action in 
Donegal. The British public knew the 
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facte only too well. They knew that 
but for the subscriptions of the charitable 
ple in this country, the people of 
weedore and other |e would have 
perished not by hundreds, but by thou- 
sands. Much of the money, however, 
was taken by the landlords and by the 
bailiff for bogus law costs and black- 
mail. When he was arrested he had a 
guard as large as that which followed 
the Queen down Piceadilly on the 14th 
of June. He never had such a follow- 
ing in his life, and he was highly de- 
lighted at the honour paid him. But 
did the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland or anybody else in 
the House believe that the cost of the 
troops would be defrayed by the people 
of Gweedore and the other districts con- 
cerned? Ooertainly, it would not. The 
people were too poor to keep the troops, 
who had to make a forced march 
because there were no means of accom- 
modating them in the district. All the 
expense incurred would have been 
avoided if the landlords had come tosome 
sort of terms with theirtenants. Griffith's 
valuation was 1d. per English acre, but 
in some cases the rents had been forced 
up to the extent of 500 per cent. This 
was not in Cork or Kerry, or in any of 
the Southern Provinces, butin prosperous 
Ulster. The rent had been forced up from 
time to time, until at last the poor 
people could not live at‘all. It was not 
only landlords who resorted to exac- 
tions, but the agent’s officers had been 
in the habit of sending out different 
processes, purporting to be decrees, and 
the poor people had given them 10s. and 
15s. to go away. And now the Go- 
vernment talked about law and order. 
He liked to hear sermons preached from 
the Table by men who took as their 
text law and order, when what he had 
described was done in Ireland under the 
name of law and order. He contended 
that what he had denounced in Donegal 
was a perversion of justice and a grave 
public scandal. For endeavouring to 
prevent the oppression of the people he 


- was to undergo imprisonment. The hon. 


and learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
might ask what was the reason, if he 
did not believe in the justice of Irish 
Courts, that he had appealed against 
his sentence. He was 11 days in Lon- 
donderry Gaol, and, as a matter of fact, 
he found his toes very cold. It occurred 
to him that it would be well for him to 
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appeal, because then he would have to 
te April, May, June, and July, four 
pleasanter months, in gaol. He assured 
them that in Londonderry Gaol a man 
got very cold. The floors of the cells 
were not boarded—at least, that of his 
cell was not. The floor was of flag, and 
the cell only measured nine feet by six. 
But, no matter what their privations 
were to be, they were bound to defend 
their people, and they would do so. No 
such acts as those of Murphy, and 
Stewart, of Ards, should go without re- 
sistance. However their toes became 
when in prison, resistance would be 
offered to the actions of such men. He 
and his hon. Friends would persevere in 
the course they had dictated for them- 
selves, as certain as they would be ulti- 
mately successful. The Government 
could not succeed in their opposition, 
for they had not justice on their side. 
If four months’ imprisonment was a 
proper punishment to give him because 
he advised the tenants to resist the 
unjust demands of the landlords, was 
four months’ incarceration a righteous 
punishment for the blackmailing and 
robbery to which the people had been 
subjected for years ? Perhaps the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ire- 
land would favour the House with his 
opinion on that point. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he knew, was well 
acquainted with law; but he came from 
an institution where there was no equity. 
He hoped the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man himself was not deficient in equity, 
and therefore he appealed to him, whe- 
ther the erimes and sentences he had 
referred to were at all parallel? Further- 
more, he wished to point out that he 
was brought before a Mr. Hamilton, 
who refused him bail, committing him 
to Derry Gaol for eight days, and then 
fer three days more. On a previous 
occasion he had found it his duty, from 
his place in the House, to attack Mr. 
Hamilton’s salary. For that attack he 
gave his reasons. But Mr. Hamilton 
had his ——. At the inquiry he 
(Mr. Blane) did not attempt a defence ; 
it was not of the slightest use for him 
to do so. He was asked if he had any- 
thing to say, and he said he had not. 
Counsel for the Crown then said he was 
instructed by the Government to press 
for the utmost severity against Mr. 
Blane; and therefore he merely said 
he was sure the magistrate would pay 
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all due respect to the requisition of the 
Crown. The magistrate did so, and paid 
him off for his attack in the House of 
Commons upon his salary. He main- 
tained it was a great public scandal to 
bring Members of the House before 
magistrates whose salaries they had 
attacked in the House. In a certain 
sense it made magistrates judges in 
their own cause. He might, it was true, 
have employed a reece cy Nae bar- 
rister, for it would not have been diffi- 
cult to find one, there being 1,300 
wooden-headed barristers in Sreland. 
He was not, however, rich enough to 
employ one, and therefore he did not do 
so. He conducted his own case as best 
he could, and he lost hiscase. He would 
not have got one day less imprisonment 
if he had had the Solicitor General and 
the whole Bar of Ireland on his side. 
He regretted he had occupied the time 
of the House so long, but the matters 
he had referred to were so important 
and grave that he could not refrain 
from directing the attention of the 
Solicitor General for Ireland to them. 
There was scarcely a single item in 
what he had brought before the House 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
could defend, and as an honourable man 
he would not try to. If the matters were 
tabulated and put before the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he would condemn 
them without hesitation. It was, he 
maintained, a great scandal that Mem- 
bers who had attacked the salaries of 
magistrates should subsequently be 
summoned to appear before those very 


officials. The practice gave magistrates 
opportunities for punishing their op- 
ponents. 


Mrz. O’HEA (Donegal, W.) said, he 
should scarcely have obtruded himself 
on the House in the course of the 
debate, were it not for some of the very 
grave matters which had occurred in 

reland during the past three or four 
months. His hon. Friend who had just 
sat down (Mr. Blane) had detailed to 
the House a statement of facts and a 
condition of things which, although he 
was a Representative of the people, had 
brought him into the position he 
occupied to-night—namely, the position 
of having a sentence of imprisonment 
absolutely hanging over his head. Well, 
he (Mr. O’Hea), occupying the position 
he did, must make the assertion that 
instead of his hon. Friend being under 
Mr. Blane 
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a sentence of imprisonment, whi 
inevitably would consign him for a 
months to a plank bed, he (Mr. O’Hea) 
himself was the individual to whom that 
sentence should apply, because all that 
his hon. Friend had done had been to 
honourably and manfully go into his 
constituency when he (Mr. Sree had 
written to him saying that it would be 
inconvenient for him to go. His hon. 
Friend had gone and addressed meetings, 
and had stood between his (Mr. O’ Hea’s) 
constituents and the prosecution that 
was staring them in the face. He was 
thankful to his hon. Friend, and must 
express his thanks to him for having 
done a great portion of his work when 
his (Mr. O’Hea’s) other work prevented 
him being on the spot ; and in this con- 
nection he might refer to the administra- 
tion of the Crimes Act in that particular 
constituency. His hon. Friend had re. 
ferred to Father M‘Fadden. Well, 
that reverend gentleman’s name was 
known wherever the ian language 
was spoken. Father M‘Fadden was 
a pastor who knew what his duty was, 
who had always done his duty, and who 
had never shirked it. The feeling with 
him was that the post of the pastor was 
in front of the fold when the wolf was 
at hand, and there was rapine to fear. 
His position always had been in front of 
his fold, stemming the torrent of dis- 
tress, putting his hand in his pocket, and 
even, so far as his slender resources were 
concerned, almost pauperizing himself 
in order to supply bread to the mouths 
of the famishing r of his parish. 
This was rather fulsome i for one 
whose good deeds should be recounted 
notin his lifetime, but after his death. 
However, the truth was there, and the 
truth had a right to be told; and he 
Mr. O’Hea), as a parishioner of Father 
‘Fadden, was in a position to make 
this avowal, so far as the reverend 
gentleman’s supreme nobility of soul 
wascoucerned. Well, Father M‘Fadden 
had an estate in his parish, the tenants of 
which were standing on the very verge 
of eviction. He came to their rescue. 
It was his duty todo so, He examined 
into every single individual case. He 
had no idea, good, bad, or indifferent, 
of doing any injustice whatever so far 
as the landlord was concerned, and all 
that he wanted to do was to stave off 
the evil day and preveni such a recur- 
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unhappily, marked the course of eviction 
— in Ireland. The blazing 
brand put to the thatched roof was a 
horrible thing to his mind. He did not 
want to see the crowbar put in opera- 
tion against the mud or half-stone 
built wale. He r¢ not want to see 
the people, some of them, perhaps, in a 
shale at delicate state, thrown out on 
the roadside. He knew the circum- 
stances in every individual case, and, 
knowing those circumstances, he be- 
lieved it to be his bounden and impera- 
tive duty to do the best he could with a 
due regard to the interest of the land- 
lord on the one hard, and a due regard 
to the well-being of the tenant on the 
other. The reverend gentleman im- 
pressed on the people in his parish, first 
and foremost of all, the obligation of 
being honest, and of paying their debts 
so far as they were in a position to do 
so. He impressed on the landlord, on 
the other side, the fact that in human 
concerns the maxim and the adoption 
of the principle of bear and forbear 
was a thing not altogether to be 
ignored. And having told the people 
their duty on the one hand, and having 
put before the landlord equally what 
is duty. was on the other— use 
property had its duties as well as its 
rights—he succeeded in bringing about 
a settlement, the result of which was 
that nearly 60 per cent of all the 
arrears due from the tenants was wiped 
away, and instead of having all the 
ing of the crowbar brigade, 
accompanied wita all the paraphernalia 
of horse dragoons, artillery, and all the 
rest of it, these people were, happily, in 
their homes, thanks to the exertions of 
that good man. Well, Father M‘Fadden 
was asked to attend a meeting in an 
adjoining parish. He went to that 
meeting, and at that meeting he related 
what his experience had been so far as 
his own parish was concerned. He did 
no more than tell the people what his 
own parishioners had achieved—the 
success they had achieved. He was 
asked to be a mediator; the landlord 
was callous and inexorable, wanting his 
pound of flesh and nothing short of it, 
and he wrote a letter which would have 
brought the blush of shame to his cheek 
had it been possible for him to blush— 
had he not been a man of such despic- 
able character—but, at any rate, it was 
a letter which would bring the blush of 
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shame to the cheeks of 
member of his family for 
What did he say in his] 
after fair terms had been 
every opportunity had beeh’ given 
have a settlement come to ani i 
opportunity had been spurned ¢ 
virtually rejected, he said— 

“Tt is useless to deal kindly an with 
these tenants. I may tell you that I would 
not accept 99 per cent of all rent and costs due 
to me, as I am going to elear out the town lands, 
and it is my land that I want now.’’ 

The district was remote, and poor, 
no doubt; but the more remote the 
district, and the more poor and the 
more homely the lot of the people, really 
the greater was the amount of pity 
which should be felt and the greater the 
amount of commiseration which should 
be entertained for them. Father 
M‘Fadden knew from his experience 
what the threats fulminated against 
these people were. He (Mr. O’Hea) 
had it, fo the information was statis- 
tical, that in the 66 cases where eject- 
ment processes had been brought against 
the tenantry, the entire amount of rent 
endorsed on those ejectment processes 
came to £235, and the House would 
believe him when he said that the costs 
following these ejectments came to 
£346. That was a condition of things 
to which this rev. gentleman was 
not unfamiliar, and he thought that as 
he had succeeded so well in making 

eace in regard to the property at 

weedore, he might act as a mediator 
in the adjoining parish, where he was 
asked to go and address a meeting. Well, 
for so doing, he was brought before a 
learned luminary, with regard to whose 
capacity the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary (Mr. A. J. Balfour) was 
so satisfied. The right hon. Gentleman, 
he might say, regarded every single Re- 
sident Magistrate in Ireland as one 
amply qualified and competent to carry 
out—he would use no more violent term 
than the administration of his Coercion 
Law. Well, Father M‘Fadden was 
under sentence of imprisonment. He was 
served with a summons. The hon. 
Gentleman who had just resumed his 
seat had mentioned the circumstances 
under which the rev. gentleman was 
taken into custody. He (Mr. O’Hea) 
considered it was a downright pions of 
indecency to have carried out that pro- 
cess in the way in which it was carried 
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out. Father M‘Fadden went to attend 
a requiem mass that was being cele- 
brated for a Prelate, one of whose sub- 
jects he had been—a Prelate for whom 
he entertained a great respect, and a 
Prelate who was mourned by the entire 
Irish race. Father M‘Fadden had not 
gone more than perhaps a couple of hun- 
dred yards from the church in which 
the requiem mass was celebrated—a 
church draped in mourning, by the way 
—than the hand of a policeman was 
placed on his shoulder and he was told 


that he was a hese That, of course, | p 


was the law which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary considered 
perfectly proper so far as its applicability 
to Ireland was concerned. This rev. 
gentleman had his obligations to dis- 
charge and his duties and functions as 
a clergyman to attend to. He was 
arrested on the Friday, and an applica- 
tion was made to have him admitted to 
bail. One of those who tendered bail 
to any extent was his own Bishop, 
others were two magistrates and lead- 
ing merchants in Armagh. If it had 
been a matter of £100,000, there would 
have been bail forthcoming to have had 
this priest restored to liberty; and, be- 
sides that, everyone who knew Father 
M‘Fadden knew that, having entered 
into his bail-bond, he was absolutely 
certain, if alive, to appear to take his 
trial at the tribunal before which he was 
cited to appear. However, his flock 
were deprived of the benefit of his minis- 
trations on the Saturday and the Sunday. 
He was kept in gaol, and the summons 
or charge was read over to him, and his 
reply was that the officer who took him 
into custody in the first instance might 
just as well have written out at the foot 
of the document giving him authority 
to make the arrest the sentence he was 
to receive. He had been informed, he 
said, that he was to be prosecuted, and 
he might as well go round to the gaol 
door and ask to see his cell, as to ask for 
the farce and empty form of a trial. 
Well, to pass from that and to come 
from Donegal down to the part of the 
country that he (Mr. O’Hea) knew best, 
an hon. Friend of his, who was now en- 
joying the luxury of a plank bed, pub- 
ished a newspaper in the City of Cork 
—The Cork Daily Herald. He referred 
to the Member for South-East Cork 
(Mr. Hooper), His right hon. Friend 
the Member for the College Green Divi- 


Mr. O Hea 
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sion of Dublin (Mr. T. D. Sullivan)— 
and he believed he was entitled to call 
him “right hon.” in virtue of his posi- 
tion of Lord Mayor of Dublin—had been 
sent to gaol for an exactly similar 
offence; so that, so far as the Member 
for South-East Cork was concerned, 
there was not so much to be said by way 
of complaint. Unquestionably the hon. 
Member was responsible for what ap- 
peared in the a . the reports 
published in it, and soon. He was re- 
sponsible for the publication in it of the 
roceedings of suppressed branches of 
the National e. He did not fear 
to do it. He expressed his deter- 
mination to do it, and even since his 
incarceration had caused it to be done 
over and over again, notwithstanding 
that it might be the cause of his being 
sent fora renewed term to enjoy theluxury 
of a plank bed. When the case against 
the hon. Member was brought forward, 
he (Mr. O’Hea) was struck very particu- 
larly by the way the case was presented on 
the partof the Crown. He (Mr. 0’Hea) 
had heard the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary say, from his place in 
the House, that there was no new crime 
created under the Orimes Act, and he had 
heard the Crown Prosecutor (Mr. Stephen 
Ronan) inform the magistrate that the 
publication of these reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the National League might 
have been a perfectly harmless thing be- 
fore the passing of the Crimes Act; but 
that since the passing of that Act—the 
Act under which the action was brought 
—such publication was illegal and pun- 
ishable by the tribunal before which it 
was cited. He (Mr. O’Hea) naturally 
asked himself the question—and many a 
person in Cork naturally asked himself 
the question—who was telling the truth ? 
Did the Crown Prosecutor, who asked 
the Resident Magistrate to commit the 
hon. Member, or the right hon: Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary, state what was 
correct? Either one statement must be 
correct or the other. At any rate, on the 
strength of making that statement that 
the hon. Member’s action would have 
been perfectly harmless before the Act 
of Parliament passed, the Crown Pro- 
secutor asked the magistrate to convict, 
and the magistrate did convict. The 
hon. Member had gone to gaol, and had 
gone to gaol with equanimity. The 
block bed kad no terrors for him, as he 
knew he was not a wrong-doer. He could 
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lay his hand upon his heart and say that 
between man and man, and so far as 
human obligations were concerned, there 
was not a single act of his life in respect 
of which he could accuse himself of 
having done wrong in word or deed to 
his fellow-man. Well, the whole com- 
munity in the City of Cork was shocked 
at this indecency, as it was considered. 
Another of his (Mr. O’Hea’s) hon. 
Friends—an accomplished and cultured 
scholar—he referred to his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Cork (Mr. Lane) 
—stepped into the gap. He took 
his pen in his hand and controlled and 
directed and guided the editorial depart- 
ment of The Cork Daily Herald. He did 
it with ability, because he was endowed 
with ability, and was of very 
rare culture. The constituents of the 
editor who had been sent to gaol, be- 
lieving that a gross scandal had been 
perpetrated, were determined that they 
would signify in some way their appre- 
ciation of him and of his public services. 
A requisition was drawn up and sub- 
mitted to the Mayor of Cork, and in 
obedience to that requisition he con- 
vened a meeting of the citizens of Cork. 
At that meeting a dignitary of the Roman 
Oatholic Church made a statement. It 
was a bold statement; but he took the 
full and complete responsibility on him- 
self for having made it. It was that, in- 
stead of having detectives watching and 
dogging the footsteps of Irish Members, 
they ought rather to have them watching 
the movements of some Government 
officials who had been committing a foul 
erime—thatofcorrupting young children. 
He said that while perpetrating this 
black and foul iniquity, those Govern- 
ment officials were actually screened and 
sheltered by those who were receiving 
their instructions straight from the Chief 
Secretary. The rev. gentleman having 
made this statement, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Lane) who conducted Zhe Cork 
Daily Herald, having been shocked, as 
every one else was shocked, by hearing 
this horrible story, wrote an article, the 
reading of which was—Who is the 
Offender ? Whois the Government Official ? 
he asked, and there was a line in large 

rint in the Bills, ‘‘ Whois the Offender?’’ 

n fact, up to the time of the meeting at 
Wa Hill on the 8rd December, 
which was addressed by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Cork—from 
the interval during which the prosecu- 
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tion of the editor of The Cork Daily 
Herald took place, and after which the 
hon. Member took the management of 
that paper—that hon. Member con- 
stantly wrote article after article and 
editorial after editorial, asking how it 
was that when a grave charge was 
made against a Government official, 
the Government were supine and 
inactive. It was only when the hon. 
Member had them on and 
shamed them into taking action that 
they at last didit. But, even then, they 
only acted in a half-hearted manner. 
But then, as he said, his hon. Friend 
addressed a meeting on the 3rd Decem- 
ber. The hon. Masher was subse- 
quently—more than a month after— 
without having been served with a 
summons, arrested. The delay was in- 
explicable, for it was well-known that 
the hon. Member had been in the neigh- 
bourhood. It was a fact, although it 
might not be generally known, that an 
official of the Crown had said to the hon. 
Member, before his arrest, and alluding 
to his editorials in regard to the terrible 
charge brought against another official— 
‘*Why on earth don’t you drop this thing? 
Why are you = these charges 
against Captain Plunkett, a Govern- 
ment official?’? The hon. Member, 
however, continued to write, and he 
asked the authorities, through the 
medium of the paper, why they did not 
mind what they were about, and why 
they did not prosecute those whom he 
fearlessly designated as ‘‘ miscreants.” 
Well, the hon. Member was arrested, 
and it was no doubt owing to the ability 
that he brought to bear on the case that 
his sentence was so small. He (Mr. 
O’ Hea) fancied that the Chief Secretary, 
if he were asked what imprisonment the 
hon. Member should have got, would 
answer that it should have been infi- 
nitely more than, as a matter of fact, 
was meted out tohim. There could be 
no doubt that a lightsentence was passed 
upon him in consequence of the ability 
with which he had conducted his de- 
fence. Then there had been other 
cases. There was the case of the news- 
paper printer, an humble but respect- 
vole man, whose name was sent in‘as a 
mere matter of business and of routine 
from the paper on the staff of which he 
was employed. This person was nothing 
more than a foreman tradesman on the 
establishment, and when there was a 
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ion his name was sent forward 
in order to comply with some legal re- 
uirements. e@ man was arrested. 

@ was summoned, and kept in custody 
for a considerable time; and after the 
authorities had suited their own conve- 
nience, and had fixed the time, he was 
brought before two magistrates. He was 
defended by a very eminent counsel, and 
the defence was that the man’s position 
was thoroughly an ornamental one, and 
that though, no doubt, his name did 
appear at the foot of the newspaper as 
issued daily, he, as a matter of fact, was 
nothing more than an ordinary member 
of the printing staff. The son of the 
proprietor of the paper went into Court 
boldly and generously, and was ex- 
amined. He said— 

** This man is not in the smallest degree re- 
sponsible for what has taken place. If any 

mis to be held to be responsible, I am, and 

avow my responsibility.” 

Everybody admired that gentleman— 
everyone admired his self-sacrificing 
spirit; but still this poor printer—who, 
by the way, was in a delicate state of 
health—on two counts was sentenced in 
respect of each to one month’s imprison- 
ment. The counsel for the defence 
made a very reasonable request. He 
(Mr. O’Hea) was in Oourt at the time, 
and was able to say that the request 
preferred was a very reasonable one. It 
was that the sentence on the first count 
should be increased to two months, in 
order that a defendant — wer an 
opportunity of appealing, and in order 
that a higher Court than that framed 
according to the ideas of the Ohief 
Secretary should decide as to whether 
this man, who was only a mere trades- 
man, should be punished for what ap- 
peared in the paper, when the editor 
came forward and assumed all responsi- 
bility as to the article complained of, and 
said— 

“* Let Corcoran be put on one side, and if any- 
one is to be placed on his trial I am prepared to 
take all responsibility.’’ 

The magistrates, however, refused to 
put the sentence at more than one 
month to give the man an op rtunity 
of appealing ; and he (Mr. O Fea) cer- 
tainly said he admired the pluck of the 
counsel for the defence, and trusted that 
the independence which he displayed 
would never depart from the Irish Bar. 
This gentleman said he had done his 
best for his client, and the Bench could 
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Oourt with the conviction that they had 
not done complete justice, and that they 
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had the defendant in a pertion 
which could not be regarded by any 
right - minded man with satisfaction. 
He would now refer to the case of his 
hon. Friend in the county of Clare. It 
was a fact that his hon. Friend had 
gone through Ireland from one part to 
another; he attempted no disguise ; 
and although a warrant was out for his 
arrest, he never attempted to evade the 
service of that warrant. He was sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment 
for as that he made on one ocea- 
sion; he appealed against the sentence ; 
and immediately after the appeal, as he 
was leaving the Oourt, he was placed 
under arrest on a warrant charging him 
with having made an equally criminal 
speech in another part of Ireland. He 
was taken into custody and brought be- 
fore another tribunal, and his trial was 
almost a mockery in connection with 
these travesties of justice in Ireland ; 
the facts of the case were the same, and 
the gravity of the offence was not less 
than in the former case, and he was 
sentenced to one month’s imprisonment. 
Application was madeto havethesentence 
increased; but, he (Mr. O’Hea) said, by 
malice aforethought—it could benothing 
else—the application was refused. The 
magistrate said that the sentence of one 
month was inadequate to the offence of 
the person charged. Why, then, did 
they not make the sentence longer, and 
give his hon. Friend an yee of 
appealing? Because they had got their 
instructions; and he (Mr. O’Hea) would 
say, in the presence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, that the magistrates dare not depart 
from those instructions. If that sen- 
tence had been increased, and if his 
hon, Friend had been allowed to lodge 
an appeal, his hon. Friend would have 
been present at that moment in the 
House of Commons, and be doing his 
duty to those who returned him to re- 
resent them there. The Resident 
agistrates had stated that they carried 
out the law as they found it—as it ap- 
on the Statute Book, and as they 

were able to read and interpret it. He 
would like to know what answer, on 
behalf of these irremovable gentlemen, 
could be given by right hon. Gentlemen 
sitting opposite so far as the guilt or 
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innocence of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork was concerned ? 
pop, emer ee been sentenced 
at Mitchelstown two magistrates— 
Captain Stokes ond Mr. Eaton. Now, 
Mitchelstown was a very long distance 
from Middletown. He knew the dis- 
tance well, and also that Oaptain Stokes 
never adjudicated in Middletown in the 
ordinary course of his duties. The sen- 
tence was at Mitchelstown, and 
the ap was heard at Middletown. 
He would ask, what business had Cap- 
tain Stokes or Mr. Eaton in Middle- 
town on the day of the appeal? Captain 
Stokes was present, and he went into 
the magistrates’ room and signed one 
warrant—the man who had originally 
sentenced his hon. Friend. This showed 
that the administration of the Act was 
dictated from Dublin Castle, and that 
the action of those gentlemen who sat 
in judgment on accused persons was 
action of which, if they had only the 
manliness and honesty to speak out, 
they would confess they were heartily 
ashamed. 

Ste WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) said, that the figures adduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
were exceedingly satisfactory as repre- 
senting the condition of Ireland as to 
crime; and he (Sir Walter Foster) thought 
the most important part of the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman consisted 
of the figures by which he compared 
the agrarian outrages in Ireland during 
the six months before the passing of the 
Act, with those which occurred during 
the succeeding six months. The total 
result of the comparison was that there 
was a diminution of 26 per cent for 
the latter period as compared with the 
former. It was a scientific rule, in rela- 
tion to statistics referring to any difficult 
social problem, to be always careful to 
exclude any other causes which might be 
in action. They had been told that there 
was another cause acting in Ireland— 
namely, the increased hope which existed 
in the minds of the Irish people that 
better administration and more regard 
for justice in Irish affairs would be 
granted to the people; and they had 
this fact, in support of this influence, 
that during 1886-7, before the passing 
of the Crimes Act, there was a con- 
siderable diminution in arian crime. 
Now, that diminution been going 
‘on ever since the Tory Party in 1885 
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having instilled that into the 
breasts of the pone of Ireland, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) had 
embodied the — of conciliation 
in a Bill which, unfortunately, did not 
receive the assent of this House after 
the Parliamentary Election of 1885. 
The hope, however, had continued 
through succeeding years, and it had in- 
fluenced the Irish people in such a way 
as to lead to a progressive diminution 
of crime. But if the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not content to accept that 
explanation of his figures, there was 
another explanation to which he might 
possibly give assent. If he used those 
statistics as evidence that, after the 
passing of the Act of last year, there was 
a consequent diminution of crime, he 
(Sir Walter Foster) would tell him that 
there was another cause at work which 
came into operation earlier in 1886. 
Before this cause came into action, in 
the quarter immediately preceding it, 
he found that there were 306 cases of 
agrarian crime; whereas, in the suc- 
ceeding quarter, they had the remark- 
able fact that the number of these crimes 
had fallen from 306 to 166. The cause 
he alluded to was the Plan of Campaign, 
and it had been followed by a diminution 
in crime nearly double in extent of that 
which the right hon. Gentleman claimed 
as the result of the passing of the Ooer- 
cion Act. It was as logical to claim 
improvement for the one cause as for the 
other. It was, however, rather the 
concurrent operation of the two causes 
which he (Sir Walter Foster) had al- 
luded to that had contributed to the 
steady improvement in crime of the Irish 
people, and he referred to these two 
causes as the probable explanation of the 
figures which the right hon. Gentleman 
had brought before the House. They 
had, at all events, the words of the 
Leader of the House that at present we 
had made no great advance in producing 
obedience to the law, or sympathy with 
the law, on the part of the Irish people. 
Surely the way to make the Irish people 
respect and sympathize with the law was 
not to carry it out with harshness and 
cruelty, but to bring its administration 
more into harmony with justice and the 
legitimate aspirations of the people. 
He did not think that any successful 
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attempt had been made to justify the 
indignities to which prisoners prosecu 
under the Orimes Act, whether Members 
of that House or other persons, had been 
subjected ; and the welcome which had 
been accorded to the hon. Gentleman 
the ex-Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan), on his arrival in this country 
after his incarceration, did not, in his 

Sir Walter Foster’s) a show that 

nglishmen approved the treatment 
which the Government had accorded to 
political prisoners; on the contrary, he 
thought that a feeling of exasperation 
and anger at an administration marked 
with cruelty had been steadily growing 
in the breasts of the English as well as 
the Irish people. Again, if this Act 
had been a great success, its action 
would have been to enable a greater 
number of convictions to be obtained by 
the officials than had been previously 
obtained. The right hon. } waco somes 4 
had said that paralysis of the ‘‘ Courts 
of Law” was ‘‘the evil he had specially 
got to meet,’”’ and that evidence to con- 
vict was not forthcoming. If that evidence 
was now forthcoming as a result of the 
Act, they ought to have a larger number 
of cases brought forward than they had; 


but, on the contrary, they had a smaller | p 


number of offences with which the police 
had been able to grapple. This sug- 
gested that the Act was so far a failure 
in one of its chief objects. He believed 
they would obtain the sympathy of the 
Irish people with the law, not by passing 
cruel enactments, but by doing some- 
thing more in harmony with the wishes 
of the people. The present feeling of 
antipathy to the law was as rife and 
vigorous 35 years ago in Ireland as it 
was to-day; and until law was brought 
more into harmony with popular sen- 
timent they would not get in Ireland 
that obedience to the law which existed 
in this country. They had all been 
more or less pained that hon. Members 
of that House, and other persons equally 
worthy, should have been subjected to 
indignities under the provisions of the 
Coercion Act. He did not think that 
any attempt had been made to justify 
the manner in which the prisoners had 
been treated; and many thousands of 
English people felt that the men who 
were now suffering under the Coercion 
Act were men whose motives were 
almost, if not entirely, political. Their 
objects had been wep in inourring 
the censure of the law, and their motives 
Sir Walter Foster 
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vouring to carry out their political 
programme to the best of their ability ; 
and in consequence they came within 
the category of persons suffering for 
political offences. Mr. Davenport Hill, 
who some years was Recorder of 
Birmingham, and an authority on the 
repression of Crime, said, with regard 
to political prisoners, and ing of 
some men who were imprisoned for 
taking part in Chartist meetings in Bir- 
mingham— 

**T regret that of late ‘years the distinc- 
tion between political prisoners and ordinary 
criminals has been well-nigh obliterated. The 
general instinct of the civilized world in all 
ages has recognized the difference. Political 
offenders have been felt to be, if not exactly 
prisoners of war, yet bearing some resemblance 
to such captives. To keep their persons in safe 
custody, or even to take their lives on great 
occasions, gives no shock to public sentiment ; 
but to subject them to degrading treatment, to 
crop their hair, clothe them in a prison dress, 
march them to and fro under the command of 
a turnkey, prevent them from supplying them- 
selves with books and the comforts which habit 
has changed into necessaries, and above all, to 
lay harsh restrictions on the visits of their 
friends, is so revolting to the most ordinary 
sympathics, that magistrates and governors of 
risons will not subject them to such indigni- 
ties and hardships unless the islature has 
made their infliction imperative. e political 
prisoner, when his treatment is left to the 
ordinary feelings of mankind, is dealt with as 
a person in misfortune, who must undergo the 
sufferings attached to his position, but whose 
feelings are not to be wounded by contumely. 
I admit it would not be difficult to find instances 
in every age wherein the principle has been 
grossly violated, but such violations have been 
condemned by universal consent, whonever the 
excited feelings by which they were caused 
have subsided.”’ 

He would commend that quotation to 
the careful consideration of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Ohief Secretary for 
Treland ; at all events, as a medical man 
knowing no distinction of persons, and 
looking upon all from that point of view 
as equal, he protested against the cruelty 
which inflicted no less than 22 hours’ 
solitude out of the 24 on any man for 
offences of this kind. Such a prolon 

strain upon a man who had been leading 
an active life and mixing daily with the 
crowd of his fellow-men was most likely 
to have the most mischievous effect upon 
his nervous system, and he did not envy 
the feelings of the Minister who inflicted 


it. They looked back with rep t 
feelings on some of the horrors infli 
upon the political prisoners of old days; 
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but, at least, there was then a manly 
brutality which sent men to the gibbet 
and the block; whereas we had now a 
feline malignity and meanness in the 
methods which were a di to the 
Ministers who enforced them and a 
bs et ope to the nation that allowed 
em. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887, AND LAND 
LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887—ACTLON 
OF THE EXECUTIVE—RESOLUTION. 
Mr. PARNELL (Cork), in rising to 

move the following Amendment :— 
**Humbly to t to Her Majesty that 

the portion of the Irish legislation of last Ses- 
sion which was of an ameliorative character has 
tended to diminish agrarian crime, whereas the 
repressive legislation of the Session has done 

Flor Majesty's Irih exjonta for the inv’; aad 
er or Ww; an 

that the administration of the Criminal Law 

Amendment Act, as well as much of the action 

of the Executive in Ireland, has been harsh, 

partial, and mischievous,” 

said: Before dealing with this subject, 

I wish to make a slight reference to 

the question of Procedure. I do not 

know, Sir, whether I shall be in Order 

in paws what I have to say by a 

slight reference to the question of Pro- 

cedure. I merely wish to say, however, 
that I think we Irishmen have a very 
special interest in these days in facili- 
tating the Business of the House gene- 
rally—I will not say in facilitating espe- 
cially the Business of the Government, 
although, of course, that is included in 
the Business of the House. Since the 
pm Reform Act passed in 1885 this 

ouse has undoubtedly become an 
engine of democratic p: and 
although that engine may hove been 
temporarily diverted from its purpose, 
still we Members from Ireland are 
obliged since 1885 to recognize for the 
first time that we have as much interest 
in the progress of Public Business as 
any other section of hon. Members in 
the House. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of looking over the new Rules of 
the Government, and I should not be in 

Order in referring to them now; but I 

will only say this—that I believe we are 

pepe to go further than the right 
on. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 

vernment in this House and his Ool- 

leagues in improving the Rules of the 

House, so as to take as much as possible 

out of the House for the purpose of ad- 

vaucing the legislation and the business 
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of the country. Our course last Session 
was a difficult one, because we were 
then confronted with the most cruel 
Coercion Act, which we were obliged to 
oppose to the very last. It was our 
duty to do so. I regret the introduction 
of that Act, and the necessity for the 
bitter, stringent, and determined oppo- 
sition we were obliged to advance 
against it; but the general public and 
the House will make a great mistake 
if they think the measure of our opposi- 
tion to that Act will supply a means for 
estimating our general attitude as 
regards the Government Business or the 
Business of every section of the House 
this Session. I apprehend the Govern- 
ment have now done their worst in the 
direction of coercion so far as legi 
tive enactment goes; but I apprehend 
we are only at the beginning of the 
exercise of coercion. But the Govern- 
ment having obtained their Ooercion 
Act—which is probably the most strin- 
nt that ever entered into the minds of 
inisters or men to conceive—we do not 
think the Government will ask for 
another. In any case, were it other- 
wise, and even had we the t of 
another Coercion Act before us—the 
Government can always obtain a Coer- 
cion Act independently of the ordinary 
Rules of the House—as was the case 
with the previous one—we should have 
no inducement whatever to oppose any 
real improvement that might be sug- 
gested “4 the Government, or from any 
quarter of the House, in the procedure 
of the House for the purpose of for- 
warding Public Business. On the con- 
trary, looking forward as we do in the 
near future to the introduction of another 
Bill for the better government of Ire- 
land, which will undoubtedly afford— 
not from these Benches on which I sit 
now, but certainly from the Benches 
opposite—-unexampled opportunities for 
what is called Obstruction, it is more 
directly to our interests to assist the 
Front Bench opposite in diminishin 
those opportunities of Obstruction, an 
to assist to make it possible for the 
House of Commons hereafter to pass 
a Bill for the better government of 
Ireland. I wish also to refer to another 
matter, which is rather outside the scope 
of my Amendment. It is to some re- 
ferences made by Lord Salisbury to the 
action of the Conservative Party during 
the Session of 1885 with respect to the 
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Irish Members. Lord Salisbury was 
not in the House of Commons, other- 
wise I think he would have hardly ven- 
tured to commit himself to the statements 
he made in regard to what passed be- 
tween the leading Members of the Con- 
servative Party and the Irish Members 
in those days. He has endeavoured to 
make it appear that the alliance between 
the Members of the Conservative Party 
and the Irish Party was simply that of 
going into the same Lobby on one or 
two questions, and that the Tories would 
have certainly preferred if they could 
have gone into the Lobby by themselves; 
but, of course, they could not prevent the 
Irish Members going along with them. 
That is the innocent aspect which Lord 
Salisbury seeks to put on that Division 
by which his Party turned out the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian and the 
Liberal Government by the aid of the 
Irish vote. Lord Salisbury also finds fault 
with the Liberals of the day because 
they have joined with people who are 
resisting the law of the land. He says 
this divides the conduct of the Liberals 
and the conduct of the Tories by a very 
sharp line, and promises that if, instead 
of joining in companionship with men 
of disorder engaged in resisting the en- 
forcement of the law, they were to return 
to a legitimate form of alliance, he would 
have nothing further to say. But the 
Tory Party of that day went a good deal 
further than simply going into the Divi- 
sion Lobby for the purpose of turning 
the Liberals out; and it will not be 
denied in this House—although Lord 
Salisbury may deny it, not having been 
witness to the facts—that the Tory Party 
did go much further. We have had the 
statement the other day of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Derry City (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) thatthe then Conserva- 
tive Whipand Patronage Secretary to the 
Treasury did give him to understand 
that when the Tories came into power 
the Noercion Act of that day would not 
be renewed. We have that statement 
made publicly, and it hasnot been denied 
by the Gentleman concerned. It istrue 
that the present Conservative Whip and 
Patronage Secretary to the Treasury 
has denied the statement; but he was 
never accused of having made such an 
intimation. The understanding was 
conveyed by the then Whip of the Tory 
Party, who is no longer a Member of 
the House of Commons. Then we have 
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the denial of Lord Carnarvon that he 
and I are at one on the question of 
Home Rule. I did not say, and I do 
say, that Lord Carnarvon and I are now 
at one on the question of Home Rule. 
I do not know what Lord Carnarvon’s 
views are now, but I know what th 

were in 1885. The statement which 

mude in 1885, when Lord Carnarvon 
was in this country, which Lord Carnar- 
von did not contradict, I make now— 
that Lord Carnarvon’s views, as con- 
veyed to me, or rather as we exchanged 
them in our interview, were absolutely 
identical. He expressed to me the 
strongest belief that only by the conces- 
sion of an Irish Parliament could the 
Trish Question be settled, and that it was 
to be a Parliament, and that it was tobe 
called a Parliament—that it was tohave 
most extensive powers, even going as 
far as the right of protecting Irish in- 
dustries by the imposition of protective 
tariffs. Lord Oarnarvon says that he 
did not agree with the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). I 
never said that he did agree toit. That 
Bill was not in existence at the time of 
our interview, and we had not any op- 
portunity of conversing upon it. But 
Lord Carnarvon was in favour of an 
Irish Parliament; and he undertook the 
Office of Lord Lieutenant, having those 
views. Having those views, with Lord 
Salisbury’s knowledge, going a little 
further than merely walking into the 
same Division Lobby with Irish Mem- 
bers—he, with Lord Salisbury’s know- 
ledge, certainly after our interview, 
conveyed to me that he (the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland) was in favour of an 
Irish Parliament. Therefore, was I not 
right in supposing—as I undoubtedly 
did—that, holding these views, he would 
not have been made Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland unless there had been a con- 
siderable feeling in the Cabinet that his 
views were right ; much less would Lord 
Salisbury have agreed to his interview 
with me—I do not know that Lord Salis- 
bury knew beforehand of his interview 
with me; but he certainly knew of it after- 
wards, because he has admitted that he 
did publicly. I was certainly under the 
impression that, dealing as I was with a 
man who was in the position of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, his statements 
and assurances were of no ordinary 
significance. Lord Carnarvon did a 
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little more than allow his Coll in 
the House of Commons to walk into the 
Division Lobby with the Irish Members, 
We are now told by Lord Salisbury that 
it is very naughty for English politicians 
to unite with 
the law of the land, or to have anything 
to do with men of disorder, who were 
resisting the application and enforce- 
ment of the law, But that is precisely 
what Lord Carnarvon did when he went 
over to Ireland. The Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Limerick, at the time of Lord 
Oarnarvon’s Viceroyalty, and for some 
year or two previously, during the Ad- 
ministration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, had 
been resisting the law of the land most 
etrongly ; and, in fact, it had been can- 
vassed by the supporters of the Conser- 
vative Party whether the whole of the 
Corporation of Limerick, including the 
Mayor, should not be arrested and held 
in durance on account of their action. 
They had refused to levy the rates de- 
creed by the Courts in Ireland; they 
had refused to levy the police rate—a 
clear breach of the law—but Lord Car- 
narvon did not think it beneath him to 
associate with those men, because he 
invited thera to the Viceregal Lodge at 
Dublin Castle to confer with him upon 
the subject, and to see if he could not 
persuade them, not to desist from their 
bad conduct, but to see whether the 

could not come to some compromise. I 
think that the proposition was that they 
should obey one-fourth part of the law, 
and not the remaining three-fourths. 
The Lord Lieutenant, unfortunately, 
happened to be ill at the time, and 
he actually invited these men of dis- 
orderly and unlawful character up into 
his bedroom, where he was in bed, 
and he gave them a very good Iunch 
and a great deal of wise counsel. 
There is another matter I have to 
refer to about Lord Carnarvon, upon 
which I have never touched before. It 
will be in the recollection of hon. Mem- 
bers of this House that shortly after the 
Conservative Government of 1885 came 
into power we brought forward a Motion 
in reference to the conviction of three 
sets of prisoners for murder, conspiracy 
to murder, and treason-felony. They 
were the Maamtrasna prisoners, the 
Crossmaglen prisoners, and the Barba- 
villa prisoners. We asked that there 
should be inquiry into the conviction of 
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these prisoners, which had taken place 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Sp: 
an inquiry which Lord had re- 
fused, but which the Conservative Front 
Bench immediately they came into Office 
This inquiry took place in re- 
spect of two out of the three sets of 
prisoners—namely, those of Crossmaglen 
and Barbavilla. Shortly before the 
General Election in 1885 an hon. Friend 
came to me in Dublin and told me that 
he had just been sent for by Lord Car- 
narvon, and that his Lordship evidently 
wished him to communicate what he had 
told him to me, and it was to this effect 
—that Lord Carnarvon had investigated 
the cases of the Crossmaglen and the 
Barbayilla prisoners, and had come to 
the conclusion that the latter were justly 
convicted, and that hecould not interfere ; 
but with regard to the case of the 
Crossmaglen prisoners he did not think 
that there was sufficient evidence for 
their conviction, and that he intended to 
liberate them forthwith. That was just 
before the General Election of 1885. I 
am under the impression that shortly 
afterwards Lord Carnarvon came to Eng- 
land, and I daily expected to see in the 
newspapers the anouncement that the 
Crossmaglen prisoners had been libe- 
rated. Those prisoners, however, were not 
liberated. Ido not know the reason or the 
motive for that. Itis possible that Lord 
Carnarvon waited until after the result 
of the General Election toliberate the pri- 
soners convicted of the serious offences of 
treason-felony and conspiracy to murder. 
I should not have blamed him for so doing, 
because I can understand that it might 
have seriously injured the prospects of 
the Conservative Party at the polls if 
just before the General Election they had 
liberated the prisoners convicted of such 
grave offences. Whatever was the cause, 
these men were not liberated. As the 
result of the Election Lord Carnarvon 
came to England, and as it was useless 
for him to expect to convince the majority 
of the Cabinet then upon the subject of 
Home Rule he gave up his Office, in that 
way acting as a high-minded and most 
honourable man. These men—and I say 
this for the information of the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chief Secretary 
for Ireland—were considered by Lord 
Carnarvon—according to the statement 
made to my hon. Friend, whose name 
could be given if Lord Carnarvon desires 
it—innocent of this offence, and he had 
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made up his mind to liberate them ; but 
from that day to this they have not been 
liberated. I think it is a terrible com- 
ment on English rule in Ireland that 
prisoners who were held to be inno- 
cent of the crime of which they were 
convicted by one Viceroy belonging to 
the Conservative Government should 
be kept in penal servitude by the 
next Viceroy. I want to say one 
word with reference to the county 
government of Ireland. It would 
appear from all we have heard that 
England is, but Ireland is not, to be 
given county government, because it 
would be used as an engine to resist the 
Coercion Act. All I have to say is this 
—that marks the very great advance 
that has been made by the Conservative 
Party in the downward course of coer- 
cion. They came into Office stating 
their determination to carry local go- 
vernment for the Irish counties pari 
passu, or almost so, with ‘local govern- 
ment for the English counties. We 
now find that in little more than a year 
of Conservative rule in Ireland the con- 
dition of the country has become so bad 
that it is impossible to intrust the Irish 
counties with the right of levying rates 
for building bridges and making and 
repairing roads. I now turn to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 

hief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour). It appears to me that he con- 
siders it sufficient excuse, whenever he is 
accused of excessive tyranny or mal- 
administration in Ireland, to point to 
the Bench opposite and say—‘‘ You did 
the same thing, or worse, when you were 
in Office.” When the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John 
Morley) complained of the excessive 

owers which have been given to the 
Resident Magistrates under the Crimes 
Act of last Session, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary thought it 
quite sufficient answer to say that the 
majority of these magistrates were ap- 

ointed by Lord Spencer. That may 

e, but Lord Spencer appointed these 
Resident Magistrates to administer the 
Ooercion Act, but there was an appeal 
in every case to the County Court J hae. 
A similar appeal was promised in the 
Crimes Act by the Chief Secretary, but 
the right hon. Gentleman either forgot 
or broke his word—you may choose 
which youlike. When we were in Com- 
mittee on the Bill he said—“ There will 
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be an in every case to the 
County Court.” He also promised the 
House that if there should be any legal 
tecknicalities in connection with a 

to the rear Courts, the Government 
would not object to a right of 
appeal to a still highertribunal. Well, 
we know that the right hon. Gentleman 
the ‘ Chief , by means of the 
special Rule of Urgency, contrived to 

a great part of the Orimes Act without 
discussion, and in that way he got out 
of his promise. There was no right of 
appeal given at all in the case, except 
that which already existed, and in all 
the 540 cases in which convictions had 
been obtained in the first six months 
only 112 appeals had been given, or 
about 1 in 6. 

Tus CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr.A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.): The number is 373. 

Mr. PARNELL: We have not the 
advantage of the statistics of the right 
hon. Gentleman; but I am certainly 
under the impression that the number is 
540, coll from the newspapers. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Up to the 
end of the year the number was 373. 
Possibly the hon. Gentleman may be 
right up to the present time. 

Mr. PARN : The figures I have 
“sigue comprise six months, which would 

e up to the Ist of February, but I am 
inclined to think that 540 is consider- 
ably under than over the mark up to 


this date. There have been only 112 
appeals, but most of these a took 
e under the earlier working of the 


ion Act. It is only in cases of 
sentences over one month that a 
can be taken; but, under the ordinary 
law, appeals can be made from the 
magistrate in cases of summary jurisdic- 
tion. During the first month or so it 
was the custom of the magistrate—pro- 
bably they thought they were carrying 
out the wishes of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary—to inflict sen- 
tences exceeding one month, which car- 
ried appeals; buttheright hon. Gentleman 
was not satisfied with that. He was not 
satisfied with breaking his pledge, or 
with the action of the magistrates in en- 
deavouring to hold him to his pledge. 
He went to Birmingham and made a 
speech, which was certainly the most 
extraordin speech which was ever 
made by a Minister in his position. The 
right hon. Gentleman appears to have 
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imbibed a little of the genius of the 


country. There is much in that speech 
reminding ms of the stury of a certain 
don of Trinity College, Dublin, who 
was passing by the pump of the College 
one day when he found an unfortunate 
bailiff surrounded by a number of 
students, who were pumping water 
upon him. He said to them—“ Boys, 
boys, whatever you do, don’t nail hi 
ears to the pump. Of course, it is no 
business of mine to interfere, but it 
would be a terrible — if you nailed 
his ears to the pump.”’ I need not say 
the hint was taken. The bailiff’s ears 
were nailed to the pump. But the right 
hon. Gentleman dd not go so far as 
this in a negative direction. He said— 
**T have been asked whether it would not 
have been an expedient thing if certain indivi- 
duals, who have been guilty of undoubted 
breaches of the law, were not sentenced to less 
than a month, in order to prevent this scandal 
of men going about the country between the 
time of their condemnation and their appeal. 
The Executive has nothing to do’’—- 
like the gentleman at Trinity College— 
“and ought to have nothing to do with the 
sentences passed. It would be a gross abuse of 
me to interfere and to tell the Judges or ma- 
gistrates that we, the Executive, were of 
opinion ”— 
plainly intimating his opinion— 
“that such and such a sentence was or was not 
desirable. That is entirely beyond our pro- 
vince. We should consider ourselves guilty of 
a grave dereliction of duty if we did so.” 
So the right hon. Gentleman went his 
way, satisfied that he had given the 
hint to his removable magistrates to nail 
the ears of this unfortunate man to the 
pump. Accordingly, since the speech, 
short sentences have been the rule. 
Amongst those who received short sen- 
tences to avoid appeal were Mr. Lane, 
M.P., Mr. E. Harrington, M.P., Father 
Matthew Ryan, and the newsvendor in 
Killarney. Alderman Hooper, M.P., it 
is true, was sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment ; but there was no right 
of appeal, as there were two separate 
and cumulative terms. Then there was 
the case of Mr. David Sheehy, who was 
sentenced to three months and appealed; 
but, as he was leaving the Court, he 
was arrested, tried, and sentenced on 
another charge to one month, which 
prevented him from having the oppor- 
tunity of appealing. He asked the ma- 
gistrates to state a case on a month’s 
sentence to the Superior Courts, but 
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this hint to his. Resident 
commenced to pm oan ors 
that the magistrates could state a case. 


‘ 
] 


the right hon. Gentleman has been 
kept only to the ear. Well, now, Sir, 
I have dealt with this question of ap- 
peals. The only ap that can 

taken in Ireland in cases of sentences of 
a month is an appeal on & very narrow 
point of law to the Court of Exchequer; 
a matter which has only just been dis- 
covered, and which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, apparently, had no idea of ; but 
it is stated that in the forthcoming 
Judicature Act the right hon. Gentleman 
the Ohief Secretary intends to take 
away this right of appeal. Now, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman has told us 
that his Ooercion Act has largely re- 
duced Boycotting, and somewhat reduced 
crime. e right hon. Gentleman might 
have given some credit to some other 
causes as well as to the Ooercion Act. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman not ad- 
mit that there has always been an in- 
timate relation between ian crime 
in Ireland and evictions? Does he not 
remember that the leaseholders, number- 
ing 120,000 heads of families, were ad- 
mitted to the benefits of the Land Act, 
representing considerably more than 
half the rent roll of Ireland, bably 
two-thirds? Of course he will not ad- 
mit that anything is due to lish 
sympathy—a sympathy which has done 
wonders, worked miracles, changed the 
nature of the people, I would say, did I 
not know that their nature was good, and 
that nothing except the abominable 
treatment which the agricultural tenants 
and labourers have received at the hands 
of the Government of this country—the 
horrible sufferi and semi-starvation 
in which some of them have lived—would 
have caused the strained terms which 
have existed between them and their 
landlords, I might be excused if I were 
to say that a miracle had been wrought 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian, and that not all 
the exasperation produced by the con- 
temptible Coercion Act of the present 
Government has been sufficient to 
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counteract the effects of what had been 
done by the Liberal Party. If no other 


result were ever to follow, I think that 
those Liberal Members who cheerfully, 


in the summer of 1886, faced the loss of | give 


their seats—many did lose their seats— 
in following the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian in his t 
work of pacification, might feel them- 
selves abundantly rewarded by the his- 
tory of what has since happened in Ire- 
land. We have these three great things 
working in the direction of pacification, 
uietude, and patience in Ireland, in ad- 
ition to the Coercion Act of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I should have hoped 
that there would have been a still greater 
diminution of crime. There has been 
but asmall diminution. Ofcourse, there 
was not much crime at the commence- 
ment. But the right hon, Gentleman 
seems to imagine that Boycotting is his 
strong card, and that if he could show 
that cotting in Ireland is a very dis- 
sensitinl thing in itself he will justify 
his administration of the Coercion Act 
by showing a reduction in Boycotting. 
Well, now, as regards the figures of 
Boycotting, I do not know how far 
we can trust them. These figures 
are compiled I know not by whom. The 
right hon. Gentleman told us in a speech 
the other night that Boycotting was a 
term of art. There isa good deal of 
room in the compilation of statistics for 
art. We cannot tell how far we can rely 
upon the figures of the right hon. Gentle- 
man; how far what may seem to be 
Boycotting to an energetic sergeant of 
lice when he knows the right hon. 
Geathindd wants his report is really 
Boycotting. And until we know what 
these individual cases are, until we have 
the names of the people who are Boy- 
cotted, and can thus test the accuracy of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s figures, we 
must take a great many grains of salt in 
the consumption of his statistics. The 
right hon. Gentleman was most un- 
fortunate in the examples which he 
ve us for the ig. ee of in- 
ucing the House of Commons last 
Session to the Ooercion Act. 
We find they are all fraudulent. 
They would not hold water; and the 
right hon. Gentleman has now been 
ually unfortunate in the one example 
which he has given us of Boycotting. 
After the expiration of six months he 
has only one case of Boycotting to sub- 
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mit to the consideration of the House of 
Commons, and he has been equally un- 
fortunate also in the case of Mrs. Connell. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he would 
ive an example of the kind of Boy- 
cotting which the Government were 
dealing with now. He stated that an 
old woman named Connell, 80 years of 
age, was the neighbour of a man who 
took an evicted farm, and that for this 
crime she was rigidly Boycotted ; she was 
nearly starved ; she lay on her bed for 
three days at Christmas time almost in 
a state of starvation, and was saved 
from death by a certain Mrs. Moroney. 
The right hon. Gentleman introduced 
this woman as ‘‘a certain” woman of 
Samaria, who was never heard of before, 
and who came to the assistance of Mrs. 
Connell. Hannah Oonnell swore that 
on the day she went to the police court 
she had to go into the barrack because 
she was afraid of the people, and that, 
before going into the barrack, she went 
into sev shops in order to purchase 
bread, and was refused food in every 
case. She also swore that one of the 
defendants, who used to supply her 
with bread, said that after the Boyoott- 
ing she could get no further provisions 
there. The right hon. Gentleman found 
a parallel to this case in the Dublin 
parson who dismissed his curate. Now, 
what is the true story of Mrs. Connell ? 
In the first Pisce, she is only a little over 
50 years of age—really the right hon. 
Gentleman will have to keep a travelling 
doctor to go round and examine his 
patients. Mr. Redmond, who defended 
the persons charged with Boycotting 
this old—or rather middle- —lady, 
writes that Mrs. Connell is not a decrepit 
old woman of 80, but an active and 
strong dame of about 50, und that she 
lived upon the charity of the people whom 
she now prosecutes until Mrs. Moroney 
took her under her wing. In order to 
get up the prosecutions Mrs. Moroney 
one day sent this women Connell into 
the town, over a mile off, to buy bread, 
which she—Mrs. Connell—was in the 
habit of getting from Mrs. Moroney’s 
shop. Mrs. Connell offered no money 
at any shop where she asked for provi- 
sions. She was refused, but the shop- 
keepers said that she had never bought 
bread in their shops in her life. She 
told Mr. Redmond that she was starving ; 
but, in point of fact, she had a “‘ pit” of 
potatoes in her house, and she had all 
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she wanted from Mrs. . Bhe 
was @ disreputable woman, in one 
of the cases she came more than 
half drunk up to the table. Now, 
who was this ‘‘ certain Mrs. Moroney” 
of the right hon. Gentleman? I will 
give her history. She is the chief land- 
owner in that district. In 1881, after 
the ing of the Land Act of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, nearly all her tenants, being 
leaseholders, were excluded from the 
benefits of that Act. Oonsequently she 
fell foul of these tenants ; a aiter that 
she evicted a large number of them and 
plunged the whole district into a state 
of confusion and uproar as long as 
1881. She has continued in that attitude 
from that time to the present. She was 
Boycotted. None of the shopkeepers of 
the town would supply her; but she 
was a woman of means, and she set up 
a shop and hotel of her own to provide 
provisions for the emergency men whom 
she brought down for the purpose of 
occupying the evicted farms. At the 
time when she sent out Mrs. Connell to 
these shops to get up a case of con- 
spiracy to Boycott against the sho 
keepers, she also sent out two of her old 
servants, William M‘Keown and He 
Kelly. They went to shops to whi 
they had never been before, in order— 
as Kelly admitted on oath—to make up | 
& prosecution under the Orimes Act. 
Kelly further admitted, on oath in 
Court, that they knew they would be re- 
fused—they had not money to pay for 
one of the things they asked for. They 
asked for them in obedience to Mrs. 
Moroney, and they could procure all 
they wanted at her publichouse and 
general shop. Now, I think I have said 
enough to show the nature of the solitary 
example which the right hon. Gentleman 
has brought forward in order to show 
the horrible character of Boycotting. 
I could speak very strongly on this point, 
but I do not like to trust myself to do 
so. I think that possibly the right hon. 
Gentleman may have been deceived 
by his underlings as regards the cha- 
racter of the information supplied to 
him. But I do think he ought to 
be more careful before he undertakes 
in this House to take away the character 
of a nation, or of individuals, on such 
evidence as this. Well, now, Sir, I 
pass from the solitary and unfortunate 
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of 
the right hon. Gentleman. First of all 
I wish to say that I regret th 
vernment seem to have no idea of the 
vity of the situation in Ireland, 
ings there are in a state of extreme 
tension. The people have been kept 
er met ap a ep ‘ 
They have in in the strongest 
hope in the results of Parliamentary and 
Constitutional action. I think I am en- 
titled to congratulate myself upon this 
fact. It is now 12 years since I first 
entered political life. At that time 
very few people in Ireland—not one in 
10—believed in the efficacy of Parlia- 
mentary action. The Fenian Rebellion 
was only recently over, and the idea 
widely prevailed that revolution was the 
only means of securing justice to Ire- 
land. All that is changed now, I 
asked my constituents to trust to Par- 
liamentary action, promising them that 
we would rye Office or become 
the slaves of any English Government. 
And the people have given us a trial, 
and they have now been largely ad- 
mitted to the franchise. Now, the pro- 
portions are reversed, and nine out of 
10 persons in Ireland believe in Parlia- 
mentary and Constitutional action. That 
is great progress to have made. I be- 
lieve that that progress will not be un- 
done—that the hands of the clock will 
not be put back by the puny attempts 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary. The Irish people will still 
continue to laugh at his coercion, and to 
suffer what he has in store for them in 
the future with a cheerful heart, and 
with the assured conviction that their 
country is on the eve of prosperity and 
progress. I say I could have wished 
that the Government were more fully 
sensitive of the gravity of the situation. 
The prices of agricultural produce re- 
vived last November, and it has helped 
the tenants in endeavouring to pay their 
rents. The Irish tenant will pay his 
rent as long as he can. + ome of ‘** Oh, 
oh!’’] Is that denied? Who denies 
it? Hon. Gentlemen are dumb. But, 
‘‘all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men” will not get them to pay when 
they have not the money. You say 


that the agrarian question is the whole 
Irish Question. Why, then, in the name 
of common sense, do you not settle it? 
Your own Supporters from the North 
of Ireland warned you last year of the 
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fatal consequences of acceding to the 
Amendments of the House of Lords. 
You have now a breathing-time. Why 
do you not take advantage of it? What 
do you propose to do when the three 
years are up—the period for which the 
judicial rents were abated? We do not 
ear anything more now of the gigantic 
scheme of land purchase. How are you 
going to settle the agrarian question ? 
you going to depend upon the Plan 
of Campaign? That plan certainly 
proved most si y successful; for, 
with one exception, on the 50 estates, or 
so, where it has been adopted, the land- 
lords either have conceded, or are on the 
point of conceding, the demands of the 
tenants—and that exception is Lord 
Olanricarde. I should like to know 
from the Government how they are 
going to settle this Land Question. It 
is time for them to be settling the point. 
I am myself going to introduce a Land 
Bill; but it will be a very small Bill com- 
ared with some that have gone before, 
ut that is because the Government 
have taken my Bill bit by bit, and now 
there is not much of it left. I hope that 
they will take the last bit of it now, and 
thus settle the Irish agrarian question. 
They will then see if they have settled 
the whole Irish Question. If the Go- 
vernment believe in their own state- 
ments they will settle the Land Ques- 
tion, and so settle the Irish Question. 
I pass now to the hard usage the Go- 
vernment have dealt out to Mr. Blunt 
as compared with their treatment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). 
Both Mr. Blunt and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Central Bradford 
went to Loughrea—both went to the 
Clanricarde estate. Both of them went 
on the eve of evictions that had either 
taken place or were about to take place, 
each stating that his object was Consti- 
tutional; yet, in the ease of Mr. Blunt, 
the meeting was proclaimed, and he was 
drag; about and sentenced to two 
months’ hard labour, while the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford has held a meeting for pre- 
cisely similar objects and has esca 
scot-free. Will the Government teil us 
upon what principle they acted in these 
two cases? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Ohief Secretary, at Manchester, 
denied that a woman over 80 years 
and a child under 12 years had been 
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sent to prison under the Coercion Act. 
But such is the fact, nevertheless. They 
were sent to gaol—this old woman of 
80 and this little girl of 12—for resist- 
ing several able-bodied men. In an- 
other case, the mother of a family of six 
children was sent to gaol in one week, 
and in the next the father of the same 
family—while the mother was still in 
gaol—was also convicted and sent to 
gaol. The right hon. Gentleman has 
said that he never sent little boys to 
prison for selling newspapers. That 
may be true; but that was because he 
could not catch them. He, however, sent 
a boy to gaol in Cork for refusing to sell 
a copy of United Ireland. A policeman 
wanted to buy a copy for the purpose of 
getting up a case against this itinerant 
seller of newspapers. The little boy was 
too sharp, and was not inclined to sell 
the policeman a newspaper, and he was 
forthwith taken off to prison. English 
readers, perhaps, do not know the 
character of many of the persons who 
have been convicted by the right hon. 
Gentleman. When he talks of criminals, 
they imagine some desperate persons 
similar to the criminals one is acous- 
tomed to meet with in the ordinary 
ractice of the country. The right hon. 
ntleman the Chief Secretary has pro- 
secuted 12 Members of Parliament— 
since this Return was made out the num- 
ber, I believe, has been increased—and 
has convicted 10. He has ted nine 
Poor Law Guardians, all of whom have 
been convicted ; three Town Councillors, 
all of whom have been convicted ; four 
clergymen, two of whom have been con- 
victed ; 14 boys, nine of whoa have been 
convicted ; 38 girls, one under 12 years 
of age and one under 14, of whom 23 
were convicted ; and two old women over 
70 years of age, both of whom were 
convicted. The right hon. Gentleman 
asked, if Resident Magistrates were ap- 
inted in London, why they should not 
rope in Dublin? The answer 
is, that they administer a very different 
law in London to what thay de in Ire- 
land. Thatis the evident answer, and I 
wonder he did not have it in his mind 
before he asked the question. But there 
is one significant matter about these 
Resident Magistrates to which I should 
like to call attention. The Resident 
Magistrates who have been most noto- 
rious for their partizanship and disregard 
of the decencies of the judgment seat 
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have been selected to try the great 
majority of the cases under the Crimes 
Act. Take the case of Cecil Roche, who, 
I believe, was not appointed by Lord 
Spencer. He has tried twice as many 
cases as any other Resident Magistrate, 
and has probably imprisoned about 150 
people. One of his favourite occupations 
when he has no work to do on the Bench 
is to take a big stick in his hand and 
swagger up and down in front of the 
Court House. If he sees people gather- 
ing together in little crowds he turns the 
Tice onthem. He will order some to 
‘taken into custody, and will then 
sentence them. He was a briefless 
barrister, and was also a paid lecturer 
of the Irish Loyal and Patriotic League. 
It has been frequently stated—and it 
has not been denied by Mr. Roche—that 
at one meeting in England he used the 
words of an American gentleman to the 
effect that—‘‘ The loyal minority would 
fight against Home Rule till Hell was 
frozen over, and that they would then 
fightit out on the ice outside.” At a meet- 
ing held at Dingle, in Kerry, a short 
time ago, he said that if the people did 
not behave themselves he could be wired 
for, and he would come immediately and 
keep them in order. Mr. Dillon, another 
Resident Magistrate, had a judgment 
summons out against him for £2,000 the 
very day he sentenced Mr. Blunt. Oap- 
tain Stokes, who tried the hon. Member 
for North-East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien), 
and arrested him in the Appeal Court 
withouta warrant, despite theorderof the 
Recorder that he should not be arrested, 
has, I am informed, been promoted to 
the office of Divisional Magistrate. 
Captain Seagrave, another Resident 
Magistrate, said, in cross-examination, 
that he had been in that office about a year; 
that he had had no legal training; that 
he got his military training in South 
Africa; that he had never held a com- 
mission in the Home Army, and that he 
had tried and failed; and that he did not 
know in what Statute the Riot Act was 
unless he consulted a Paper in his 
ket. I have been a little more 
ortunate in my examples of Orimes Act 
magistrates than the right hon. Gentle- 
man was in his examples of Boycotted 
old women. There is one other thin 
that I must draw attention to before 
sit down, and that is the treatment of 
these political prisoners, because if they 
are not political prisoners they are 
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nothing. It is useless for the Govern- 
ment to say that these men are criminals. 
That plea has been urged by 
tyrant in excuse for his tortures to his 
political opponents ; and it will not avail 
the right hon. Gentleman now any more 
than it availed his Predecessors, or any 
of those infamous characters in ancient 
history who did not draw the line be- 
tween political and other prisoners. 
The right hon. Gentleman has said that 
itis not for him to draw a distinction 
between gentlemen and men who are 
not gentlemen. Nobody asked him to 
draw such a distinction. But we have 
insisted, and we shall continue to insist, 
upon a distinction being drawn between 
political and other offences. The great 
ety of the cases tried ia Ireland 
under the summary jurisdiction clauses 
of the Orimes Act have not been 
cases of crimes, but of open and advised 
—. of publishing newspapers, and 
of editing newspapers. Oan anything 
be meaner than the conduct of the right 
hon. Gentleman in regard to the pro- 
ceedings against the foreman printer of 
The Cork iner ? He was tried under 
the Orimes Act for printing and publish- 
ing accounts of the meetings of sup- 
cere branches of the National League. 
he right hon. Gentleman says that he 
will make no distinction between gentle- 
men and persons who are not gentlemen. 
Now, I charge the right hon. Gentleman 
that he distinctly shrank from prose- 
cuting the editor or the acting editor of 
that a he was a supporter of 
many ofthe right hon.Gentleman’s friends 
in Cork, and he selected for prosecution 
the — i — rg we no more 
control over the policy e paper than 
I have. Neither the editor, Mr. Drosbie, 
nor his son, the acting editor, was 
ted, but theright hon. Gentleman 
put his hand upon the foreman printer, 
who had nothing to do with anything 
but the machinery of the paper, and 
sent him to gaol. Well, that is one 
example of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
discrimination between gentlemen ard 
men who are not. Now I take the case 
of the newsvendors. I think the attack 
of the right hon. Gentleman on the news- 
vendors is particularly atrocious. Of 


course, from the right hon. Gentleman’s 

int of view, he is consistent in attack- 
ing men like my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North-East Oork—the editor of 
United Ireland—and others, but he flies 
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in the face of all his declarations when 
he takes up men who are earning their 
bread by selling National newspapers, 
and deprivesthemoftheirliving. Herel 
think that some line should be drawn, 
and that if you think it necessary to go 
at the leaders of the National move- 
ment, at least you should have the 
decency to refrain from attacking men 
and women who cannot be responsible 
for the policy of the paper. Of course, 
the object of the right hon. Gentleman 
is to destroy the circulation of the news- 
papers; but he is afraid of attacking 
them at headquarters, because then he 
would be said to be interfering with the 
liberty and freedom of the Press. But 
he thinks that by attacking the vendors, 
the little boys who sell the papers, he 
will stop their circulation as effectually 
as if he stepped into the printing office. 
That is not an English proceeding. ‘he 
late Mr. Forster was a strong and able 
man, and he dealt heavy blows against 
the National League. The right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chief Secretary 
talks of suppressing the National League 
in certain districts. Well, Sir, these 
suppressed branches are holding thou- 
sands of meetings, and a more contemp- 
tible exhibition of impotence than that 
of the right hon. Gentleman was never 
seen. The late Mr. Forster suppressed 
the Land League throughout the whole 
of Ireland at one stroke of hispen. He 
struck down the. League in a night, and 
no branch of the I.and League dared to 
hold a meeting from the time it was 
roclaimed. ell, there was a man. 
ut the meetings of the suppressed 
branches of the National League are 
held just as if nothing had happened, 
as if the right hon. Gentleman was not 
in existence at all. There is as much 
difference between the administration of 
the right hon. Gentleman and that of 
Mr. Forster as between the scratch of a 
cat and a blow from the paw of the 
British lion. Now, I trust that the 
right hon. Gentleman will, for the future, 
be a little more straightforward and a 
little more English—though, as he 
happens to be a Scotchman, I will sa 
a little more Scotch—in hisconduct. If 
he wants to suppress newspapers, let 
him suppress them ; but let him not pro- 
ceed against little boys and girls trying 
to earn a few pence, or against foremen 
printers, while he shrinks from proceed- 
ing against gentlemen merely because 
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they happen to be friends of his own 
supporters. That is not a method of 
administration which will gain him 
respect even from his own supporters, 
from his prnhons opponents, or from the 
peo e of this country. In conclusion, 

have only to say that I look with 
confidence to the future. Much as 
I am troubled about the irritation— 
the frightful irritation—which exists 
against the right hon. Gentleman, and 
his administration, and his neg- 
lect in appreciating the wants of the 
-Irish tenants, I believe that, some way 
or other, we shall be able to manage to 
pull things through in such a way as to 
save the tenants from eviction in large 
numbers, and to avoid staini our 
cause or disgracing our English friends 
by acts of crime and blood. I am sure 
our people will be patient in the confi- 
dent hope that in the near future they 
will see the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian in his rightful 
place, and coming forward with another 
great measure of peace and tranquillity 
for Ireland. I beg to move an Amend- 
ment to the Address, in lieu of para- 
graphs 10 and 11. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out paragraphs ten and eleven, 
in order to “< > ag Yager 
to represent to Her jest & the - 
tion of the Irish legi tion of last. Bes- 
sion, which was of an ameliorative character, 
has tended to diminish ian crime, whereas 
the repressive legislation of the Session has done 
much to alienate the sympathy and respect of 
Her Majesty’s Irish subjects for the law ; and 
that the administration of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, as well as much of the action 
of the Executive in Ireland, has been harsh, 
partial, and mischievous.””—(Mr. Parnell.) 


Question ee ‘*That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Mr. Speaker, I listened with 
the closest attention to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), in 
order that I might fully appreciate the 

unds on which he presents his 
endment to the House, and I am 
sure I may ask with confidence the indul- 
ence of the House while I lay my yiews 
Before it with reference to the speech 
of the hon. Member. The first observa- 
tion I have to make is that the ter 
ortion of the speech of the hon. Member 
as had little or no reference to the 
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Amendment before the House; and my 
second observation is that, having — 
to the serious nature of the charge which 
has been put upon the Paper Fon soy 
the administration of law and order in 
Ireland, the instances which he alleged 
against it are trivial in the extreme. I 
shall go through in detail the instances 
iven by the hon. Member; but I should 
ave expected, I am bound to say, that 
some more t and signal instances 
of the ‘‘harsh, partial, and mischievous” 
administration of the Criminal Law in 
Ireland would have been laid before the 
House. Before I proceed to the ques- 
tion of the administration of law and 
order, I must say one word about an 
important admission in the speech of 
the hon. Member. He admits that the 
legislation of last Session, which he also 
was of an ameliorative character, 
has tended to diminish ian crime 
in Ireland. Now, Sir, that is an admis- 
sion of improvement in the state of Ire- 
land, and it is an admission that the 
improvement is due to the policy of the 
Government in some degree at least. 
The ameliorative legislation of last Ses- 
sion is the legislation of the present 
Government, and that, it is admitted, 
has tended to diminish agrarian crime. 
I think the country is to be congratu- 
lated on the admission of its improved 
condition, and the Government is also 
to be congratulated on the admission 
that some portion at least of the improve- 
ment is due to their policy, and that it 
has had the effect desired. I must also 
congratulate the hon. Member upon his 
conversion to those views; because there 
is a great differonce between what he 
says now and what he said last year, 
when the Land Bill was about to become 
law. In that speech the hon. Member 
said— 

** Two hundred thousand tenants have been 
looking with some hopes to the proceedings in 
connection with this Bill. ‘They will be bitterly 
disappointed, and will learn to trust those per- 
sons who told them not to look to Parliament 


for redress, but to look to methods outside the 
law and outside the Constitution, which, in the 


long run, have been the only arguments that 
Parli have ever listened to.”"—(3 Hansard, 
[319] 1021.) 


Now, the hon. Gentleman admits: that 
the Bill has had an ameliorating effect, 
and I cannot help remarking that that 
effect might have been greater if the 
hon. Member had used then the lan- 


guage he uses now. Now, Sir, the ad- 
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ministration of the law has been 


. It was ina 
me yet myn edeere 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 


d Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 
The Government does not shrink from 
a full and strict inquiry into its admi- 
nistration of the Orimes Act. It is 
the right of Parliament to examine 
the action of the Executive, and 
when the Executive a for addi- 
tional powers to Parliament it ma 
be fairly called upon to give a fa 
and particular account of its admi- 
nistration of those powers, and that 
account we are prepared to give. But 
in the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian a 
charge was brought against the Govern- 
ment of so grave and sweeping a cha- 
racter that it is impossible to exaggerate 
its importance. That charge was no less 
than this—that, having obtained an Act 
for the repression of crime, they used 
that Act not against crime, but against 
combinations perfectly lawful. A graver 
accusation could not have been brought 
against the administration of the law. 

ow is it borne out? The right hon. 
Gentleman in his speech used these 
words— 


“‘T am sorry to say the first suggestion is 
that our assertions at last year are verified 
that the Act was not an Act aimed at crime; it 
was an Act aimed at combination as apart from 
crime—combination which did not, to use the 
expression of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite (Colonel Duncan), fatally blossom into 
crime—which did not develop itself in crime, 
and even that allegation of ours which was so 
much contested and which was treated as al- 
most ridiculous is verified ; that not even com- 
bination was the sole object of the Act, but 
that exclusive dealing by Irish Nationalists 
anf Reape Ee ble oo ak he 

und to say that it appears to me as 
asI have read the oneund of some of these 
convictions, the simple act of exclusive dealing 
by an individual has been made a crime.’’ 


A graver accusation could not be brought 
against the administration of the law; 
and how has it been borne out? I ask, 
Sir, this question, what are the two com- 
binations against which this Act is prac- 
tically directed? They are, in the first 
place, that combination known as Boy- 
cotting; and, secondly, the Plan of Cam- 
paign. I will not take up the time of 


the House by arguing that the conspiracy 
known as Boycotting is a criminal con- 
spiracy; it has been held so by the 

udges of the land, and the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
when he was ible for the govern- 
ment of Ireland, in 1882, was of the 
same opinion. [I will not quote his de- 
finition of Boyootting ; but I will quote 
what I do not think has been so often 
quoted. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“I may have said, and I say now, that I 
have a perfect right to deal with one man 
rather than another, and even to tell people 
that Iam doing so. But that has nothing to 
do with the combined intimidation exercised 
for the purpose of inflicting ruin and driving 
men to do what they do not want to do, and 
preventing them from doing what they have a 
right to do.” 

There we have the distinction drawn be- 
tween the exclusive dealing which is law- 
ful, and that which he now calls exclusive 
dealing. Itcannot besaid that Boycotting 
is different now from more it then ve 
Sir, I will read a passage from a speec 
reported in Zhe Cork Daily Herald of 
February 9, 1888, containing a defini- 
tion of strict and most rigid Boycot- 
ting— 

“We put the most rigid Boycott on Cremin 
in every other walk of life. We deal with no 
one who supplies him with Whoever 
works for in must work for him alone. 
Whoever associates with Cremin must have 
him for his sole companion, and this not for a 
spurt of a month or two, but until Cremin 


throws up the farm he has grabbed, and makes 
ample com tion to the boys against whom 
he ond falsely sworn.’’ 


Bo cotting is now what it was before; 
it is a criminal conspiracy, as it was 
then, to be put down by the law; and 
why is it now to be called merely exclu- 
sive dealing, and compared to a mere 
quarrel between a rector and his 
eurate, and to other cases of exclu- 
sive dealing, some of which may have 
been matters of bad taste, not one of 
which approached to crime? What 
is the other combination against which 
this Act has been directed? It is 
the conspiracy known as the Plan of 
Oampaign. What is the Plan of Cam- 
paign? The Plan of Oampaign is a 
combination among the tenants of an 
estate to this effect—‘‘ We will hold our 
farms, and, holding them, we will our- 
selves dictate the rent; we will pay a 
portion of the rent measured by our- 
selves to our own agents, not to yours, 
who will transfer it to you if you choose 
to accept it, and, if not, we will fight 
you to the last extremity with your own 
money—all the while, remember, hold- 
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ing our farms against you.” Will any 
lawyer with a sense of responsibility 
stand up in this House and that a 
combination for this teeter not a 
criminal conspiracy? We have not had 
a definition of it from the ri 

Gentleman the Member for Mid 

because it had not been invented when 
he was responsible for the government 
of Ireland, or, no doubt, we should have 
had one. But, in the absence of that 
definition, we have something to go 
upon. This conspiracy has come before 
the Judges of the land, and one of them 
on the Queen’s Bench has declared that 
it is clearly, distinctly, and absolutely 
illegal, and that no doubt whatever can 
be entertained on the subject. This is 
the second combination against which 
this Act was directed. Does the right 
hon. Gentleman mean, by crime, outrage 
and murder? In 1882 he spoke of such 
crimes as being the sanction of Boycot- 
ting, and so now they may be described 
as the sanction of the Plan of Campaign. 
Bat, Sir, it is not a question of whether 
they lead to outrage or murder—the 
combinations are themselves crime. It 
does not matter whether they lead to 
the other crimes of outrage and murder ; 
they themselves are criminal, and every 
man who engages in them is guilty of 
an offence against the ordinary Criminal 
Law of the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley), who was 
recently Ohief Secretary for Ireland, 
said that the two coercive conspiracies 
are, in his opinion, lawful combinations; 
but I confront him with the opinion of 
his Leader the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian as to the 
one, and the opinion of the Judges as to 
the other. I am not going to re-open 
the question as to the suppression of 
certain branches of the National League. 
I will only point out that it was sup- 
pressed in those districts only where it 
was shown to the satisfaction of the 
House of Commons that its operation 
was to encourage those two illegal con- 
spiracies of Boycotting and the Plan of 
Campaign. Therefore, in so far as it 
has beon interfered with by the Govern- 
ment, it has come into precisely the 
same category of inciting to unlawful 
acts and unlawful conspiracies. What, 
then, becomes of the statement that the 
administration of the Crimes Act has 
been directed against what is not crime, 
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but opponents? Is it 
Satu if bee so adminis- 
tered as to convict innocent persons and 
acquit the guilty? [An hon. Memser: 
Yes.} I su that is the meaning 
of the attack on the tribunals by whom 
the Act is administered. When we refer 
to the tribunals created by the Act of 
1882, our argument is described as the 
tu quogue argument, or the argumentum 
ad hominem. But it is really much 
more. When the Bill of 1882 was 
introduced, the then Chief Secretary, 
the right hon. Member for the Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow (Sir George Trevel- 
yan), adopted exactly the same tribunals 
for exactly the same duties, and de- 
clared that it was a remedy for the worst 
of all evils; and after that Bill was 
passed, credit was claimed for its effi- 
cient working. After that Act had been 
working for years, I should like to know 
when it was discovered by the right 
hon. Gentleman that his tribunals were 
not fit to try these cases? When did the 
Government of that day announce that 
discovery ? On the contrary, they took 
credit for the work done by these tri- 
bunals. Now, as to the Resident Magi 
trates upon whom the present attack as 
been made. There are 73 in all, and, 
of the 73, 60 were 5 areeey by Lord 
Spencer, or retained by him when he 
revised the list. Under the Act of 1882 
one member of the Court must be certi- 
fied as having legal knowledge. Thirty 
of these gentlemen are now certified ; 
20 were so certified by Lord Spencer, 
and of the other 10, three are practising 
barristers. It has been suggested in 
this debate that before these tribunals 
a trial and a conviction are very much 
the same thing; but, whereas up to the 
end of 1887 there were 659 trials, I find 
there were only 373 convictions. With 
reference to the question of appeals, the 
statement was made, no donbt inadver- 
tently, by the hon. Member for Oork 
City, that under the Act of 1880 there 
was an appeal in évery case, whereas, 
under the present Act, the appeal is only 
the same as in ordinary Petty Sessions 
cases. Well, the fact is that the pro- 
vision in the Act of 1882 is identical 
with the provision in this Act. And 
therefore, if the right hon. Gentleman’s 
references to what occurred in the House 
are not more accurate than his refer- 
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ences to the Act of 1882, his case as to 


appeals is avery poor one. I find in| 
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the pe of the + hon. Member 
for Neweastle-upon-Tyne, as reported 
in The Times, this passage— 
“ One need not be a lawyer to understand 
warble Lie Sah ont be nour 
, Tequiring such nicety an 
wo ym Fie eva fay 
tion of those words."’ 


The right hon. Gentleman was thus con- 
templating the decision by the Resident 
Magistrates of legal questions. Then 
the hon. Member for Cork City has said 
that it was within the discretion of magis- 
trates whether they should state a case. 
That is not so. The complaint of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne is that the de- 
cision of legal questions must rest with 
Resident Magistrates. The fact is that, 
no matter whether the sentence is one 
month or six months, the prisoner has 
the right to have a case stated for the 
Superior Court, unless the magistrates 
should consider his appeal to be frivolous. 
But even in that case, if it can be shown 
to the Superior Court that the application 
is not frivolous, a case must be stated. 
Now, a large number of appeals have 
been taken from the decisions of the 
Resident Magistrates, and I think it is 
overlooked in this discussion what has 
been the result of those appeals. Those 
appeals g° to the County Oourt 
Judges, who have nothing to hope or to 
fear from the Government. Up to the 
end of last year—and I am aware of no 
case since—the result has been that only 
one single case has been reversed by the 
County Court Judges. In the case 
which was reversed, additional evidence 
was produced which was not before the 
Court below. Thus the decisions of the 
removable magistrates have been con- 
firmed by irremovable magistrates in 
every case except the one I have quoted. 
Reference has been made in the course 
of the debate to a case in which it was 
said that the Oourt of Exchequer re- 
versed the decision of some magistrates 
at Killarney. I will state the precise 
reason why the Court of Exchequer re- 
versed that decision. There was a pro- 
secution against, I think, five ns 
for Boycotting. Evidence was given by 
Mrs. Curtin, whose name is well known 
to the House, in one case only; but that 
evidence had not been formally given, 
as against each of those persons. 
It had only been taken against one of 
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them, and the learned Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer admitted that if the evi- 
dence of Boycotting had been given in 
all the cases as it could have been given 
by Mrs. Curtin, the matter being per- 
sonal to herself, the convictions would 
have been good. The decision was re- 
versed because the evidence heard orally 
before the magistrates was not taken 
down in writing in each case, and there- 
fore was not available for the prosecu- 
tion in the case before the Court of 
Exchequer. I now pass to instances 
quoted by the hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell). He referred to 
one case of the Boycotting of a tenant 
farmer (Connell), which the Chief Secre- 
tary had mentioned. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s statement of the case differed from 
that of the Chief Secretary, but the 
latter stated the view of the facts which 
was adopted by the magistrates who 
tried the case. The persons charged, 
having been sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment, of course have a right of 
appeal. We may, therefore, fairly sus- 
pend our judment on the conflicting 
statements of the case until the appeal 
has been decided. The next case to 
which the hon. Gentleman referred was 
that of Mr. Blunt. He asked why Mr. 
Blunt was treated so differently from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). Well, 
has the House before it the circum- 
stances in which the meeting of October 
was held at Woodford? That meeting 
was a continuation of a meeting held on 
a previous occasion. [Cries of ‘Oh, 
oh!’’] Why, only to-day I saw in the 
papers a reference to the meeting of 
October 16 as a preliminary meeting. 
That torchlight meeting, at which the 
Proclamation in Her Majesty’s name 
was burnt, was a preliminary to Mr. 
Blunt’s meeting of October 23. It is 
evident that a meeting may, in certain 
circumstances, be permitted, when a 
similar meeting in other circumstances 
would be unlawful in the same place. 
Then the hon. Member made an attack 
upon Mr. Cecil Roche. I think it was 
ungenerous to describe Mr. Roche as a 
briefless barrister, and to refer to some 
old platform utterances of his. That 
genttamen was appointed by Earl 

pencer to the very responsible post of 
Sub-Commissioner under the Land Act. 

Laughter from the Irish Members.| 

urely the position of Sub-Commissioner 
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him for his merits, and I think he made 
an uncommonly good selection. It was 


somewhat ungenerous to refer to 
lan which Mr. Roche used upon 
the hustings long ago; I dare say even 
hon. Mem 


below the Gangway op- 
posite have occasionally used lan- 
guage of this kind. I could understand 
the reference if the language had been 
used after his appointment to a judicial 
position ; but to rake up circumstances in 
which strong language was said to have 
been used at a former time, in order to 
attack Mr. Roche’s character, is cer- 
tainly ungenerous. The hon. Member 
was also ungenerous to another gentle- 
man to whom he referred. The only 
fact alleged against this n is that 
judgment was once entered against him. 

o suggest that a gentleman is neces- 
sarily unfit to act as a magistrate be- 
cause a judgment has been entered 
against him is an argument which will 
commend itself to very few. As to 
Captain Seagrave, the hon. Member is 
under a misapprehension. He stated 
that Captain Seagrave was supposed to 
have been selected for his legal know- 
ledge, but that was not the case. The 
only accusation brought by the hon. 
Member against Captain Stokes was 
based upon his detention of the hon. 
Member for North-East Oork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien) at the close of his trial. The 
hon. Member’s appeal having been dis- 
missed, he reve to his original posi- 
tion of prisoner under sentence ; and it 
cannot be contended that a prisoner is 
to be allowed to walk out of Gourt pend- 
ing the preparation of a warrant. There- 
fore, Captain Stokes was perfectly jus- 
tified in arresting Mr. O’Brien directly 
his appeal had been refused. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.): The 
Recorder said Mr. O’Brien was perfectly 


at liberty to leave the Court. 
Mr. DDEN : My recollection 
is that he said —as far as he was 


concerned. He had nothing more to 
do with the matter. Another of the 
trivial cases which have been brought 
forward to sustain the heavy charge of 
the hon. Member for Oork City is 
that of the foreman printer of Zhe Cork 
Examiner, who, it is alleged, was prose- 
cuted instead of another person. I am 
informed that the man who was proso- 
cuted was the only person whose name 
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taken. With ce to the observa- 
tions made about newsvendors, I have 
to say that no newsvendor has been 
arrested or ted until fully cau- 
tioned ; that these prosecutions have only 
been instituted in the counties of Kerry 
and Clare, where the dissemination of 
the principles contained in certain news- 
papers was especially dangerous ; and 
further, that no one has ever been pun- 
ished for selling the newspapers without 
being given the option of undertaking 
not to repeat the offence. I submit that 
these prosecutions furnish no evidence of 
a harsh or partial administration of the 
law. I have some figures which supply 
a mg demolition of the suggestions 
that have been made; they are an 
analysis of a Return of the offences for 
which 373 ns were convicted under 
the Crimes Act in 1887. The numbers 
are—35 cases of intimidation, 100 riot 
and unlawful assembly, 19 criminal con- 
spiracy, 18 taking forcible possession, 
175 resisting and assaulting constables 
or bailiffs, 7 for inciting to such offences, 
and 19 for publishing illegal notices of 
suppressed branches of the National 
League. Will anyone say that these 
persons were convicted for acts un- 
connected with crime? Is there any 
foundation at all for the suggestion 
that has been made, that this Act 
has been put into force against per- 
sons who were merely partakers in 
lawful combinations as distinct from 
crime? I have gone through the cases 
referred to by the hon. Member, and I 
submit that the result of the investiga- 
tion of the working of the Crimes Act 
has been to confirm the view that it has 
been wisely and temperately admi- 
nistered, and administered abeskatele 
without distinction of persons. 

Motion made, and Question, “That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”’— (Sir 
George Trevelyan,)—put, and agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY (IRE- 
LAND) ACT (1878) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Lea, Sir James Corry, Sir William Ewart, 
Mr. John Redmond, Mr, T. W. Russell, Mr. 

Jordan.) 
[srtx 86.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
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Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8. that 
last Session re Chief Se ee the 
Lord Lieutenant stated that this Session 
he would move for a Select Committee 
to consider the question of the sale of 
liquor on Sunday in Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman, he believed, in- 
tended to move for the Committee on 
Thursday, and as it was only the proper 
course that the Bill should be referred 
to that Committee, he (Mr. Lea) would 
not do more now than move the second 
reading of the Bill. He heard the 
Government were prepared to assent to 
the second reading, on the understand- 
ing that after that stage he should 
move that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Irish Sunday 
Liquor Question. He begged to move 
the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Lea.) 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, that on the part of the 
Government be desired to assent to the 
second reading of the Bill, on the 
understanding, suggested by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Lea), that after it was 
read a second time it should be referred 
to a Select Committee, which he (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) proposed to move for on 
Thursday next. e did not suppose, 
under those circumstances, it was at all 
necessary that the discussion should be 
prolonged. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


MOTIONS. 
——9—— 


PLACES OF WORSHIP SITES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr, John Ellis, Bill for giving 
further facilities for the acquisition of Sites for 
Places.of Worship, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
M‘Arthur, and Mr. Henry Wilson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 93.] 


AGRICULTURAL TENANCIES RATING BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Seale-Hayne, Bill to divide 
Rates between Landlord and Tenant, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Seale-Hayne, Mr. ©. T. 
Dyke Acland, Mr. Cobb, Mr. Cossham, and Sir 
Bernhard Samuelson. 

Bill presented, and read the first timo. [ Bill 94.) 
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BOROUGH FUNDS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Woodall, Bill to amend an 
Act of the thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth years of 
Her Majesty’s reign, chapter ninety-one, in- 
tituled “ An Act tc authorise the application of 
Funds of Municipal Co ions and other 
Governing Bodies in certain cases,’’ ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Woodall, Mr. Richard 

lain, Mr. Picton, Sir Albert Rollit, 
and Mr. Woodhead. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 95.] 


LONDON COAL AND WINE DUTIES 
CONTINUANCE BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that ieave be given to bring 
in a Bill to further continue and appropriate 
the London Coal and Wine Duties. 

Kesolution reported : —Bill ordered to be 
broaght in by Sir Robert Fowler, Mr. Baring, 
Mr. Tatton Egerton, Colonel Hughes, Mr. 
Webster, Colonel Duncan, Mr. Seager Hunt, 
and Mr. Wootton Isaacson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 96.] 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Henry Bruce, Bill to fur- 
ther amend the Law relating to Dwellings of 
the Working Classes and the Artizans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Acts, 1875 
to 1885, ordered to be brought in by Lord Henry 
Bruce, Major-General Goldsworthy, Sir Wil- 
liam Plowden, Mr. Howell, and Mr. White. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 97.] 


OFFICE UNDER THE CROWN (VACATING OF 
SEATS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. W. F. Lawrence, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Vacation of 
Seats by Members of the Commons House of 
Parliament accepting Office under the Crown, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. W. F. Law- 
rence, Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. 
‘Tomlinson, Mr. Francis Stevenson, Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, and Mr. Seager Hunt. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 98. } 


EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. 

Select Committee appointed, ‘‘ to inquire into 
the Laws existing in the United States und 
elsewhere on the subject of the Immigration of 
destitute aliens, and as to the extent and effect 
of such Immigration into the United Kingdom, 
and to report whether it is desirable to impose 
any and, if so, what restrictions on such Immi- 
gration, with power to send for ns, papers 
ind records.”--(Captain Colomb.) ; : 


PRINTING. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be = ape 
to assist Mr. Speaker in all matters which re- 
late to the Printing executed by Order of this 
House, and for the purpose of selecting and 
arranging for Printing Returns and Papers 
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Henry H. Fowler, and Mr. J; " 
Ordered, That three be the quorum.—(Mr, 
Akers- Douglas.) 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 

inted to control the arrangements for the 

itchen and Refreshment Rooms, in the de- 
partment of the Sergeant at Arms. 

The Committee was accordingly 
. William Cor’ 
r. Fenwick, Mr. Flower, 
General Goldsworthy, Colonel Hambro, Vis- 
count Lewisham, Mr. Marjoribanks, Baron De 
Rothschild, Mr. Sheil, and Colonel Malcolm. 

Ordered, That five be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Herbert.) 


LIFE LEASES CONVERSION BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Edmund Lechmere, Bill to 
provide for the conversion of leases for lives 
into leases for years, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Edmund Lechmere, Mr. Hastings, Sir 
John Puleston, and Mr. Radcliffe Cooke. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 99.] 


ECCLESIASTICAL CONTUMACY BILL. 


On Motion of Colonel Sandys, Bill to substi- 
tute deprivation for imprisonment for con- 
tumacy in proceeding under the Church Dis- 
cipline Act of 1840, and ‘‘ The Public Worship 
Regulation Act, 1874,"’ ordered to be brought 
in by Colonel Sandys, Mr. Whitley, Mr. 
Wardle, Mr. Joicey, and Colonel Saunderson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 100.] 


HARES PRESERVATION BILL. 
On Motion of Colonel Dawnay, Bill to enact 
a “ close time" for Hares, ordered to be brought 
in by Colonel Dawnay, Sir John Lubbock, Sir 
Albert Rollit, Mr. Dillwyn, and Mr. Lawson. 
Bill presented, and read the first tine. [Bill 101.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
(CORNWALL) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Charles Acland, Bill to 
prohibit the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sundays in the County of Cornwall, ‘ered to 
be brought in by Mr. Charles Acland, Mr. 
Bickford-Smith, Mr. Bolitho, Mr. Conybeare, 
Mr. Courtney, and Mr. M‘Arthur. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. | Bill 102.} 


AQOESS TO MOUNTAINS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bryce, Bill to secure to the 

ublic the right of Access to Mountains and 

oorlands in Scotland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Bryce, Mr. J. C. Bolton, Mr. Hal- 
dane, Mr. Donald Crawford, Sir H. Roscoe, 
and Mr. Samuel Smith. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 103.] 
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ALLOTMENTS AcT (1887) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Cobb, Bill to amend “‘ The 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 104.] 


BEER ADULTERATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Quilter, Bill for better 
rene the purity of Beer, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Quilter, Sir Edward Birk- 
beck, Baron Dimsdale, Mr. Heneage, Viscount 
Wolmer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. 
Herbert Gardner, Mr. Francis Stevenson, an 
Mr. Gurdon. : 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 105,] 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to enable owners and occupiers in 
burghs, wards of burghs, parishes, and districts 
in Scotland to prevent the common sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors, or otherwise to have effec- 
tual control over the Drink Traffic within such 
areas, 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. Lyell, Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Mackintosh; Mr. Cameron Cor- 
bett, Mr. Stewart, Dr. Clark, Mr. Munro Fer- 
guson, and Mr. Thorburn. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 106. } 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AcT (1875) AMEND- 


MENT BILL: 

On Motion of Mr. Norton, Bill to amend 
“The Friendly Societies Act, 1875,” ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Norton, Viscount Folke- 
stone, Mr. Hoyle, Mr. Tomlinson, and Mr. 
Llewellyn. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 107.] 


UNIVIRSI1Y OF GLASGOW (8ST. MUNGO’S 
COLLEGE) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Baird, Bill for establishing 
in the East end of Glasgow a College of the 
University of Glasgow, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Baird, Mr. Caldwell, and Mr. Mason. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 108.] 


MUNICIPAL RATES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Craig, Bill to make pro- 
vision for the making, assessment, and - 
in by Mr. Graig, Mr. Rowntree, Mr. Dodds 
in by Mr, ig, . Rowntree, Mr. 
and Sir Albert Hollit. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 109.] 





OCCUPIERS’ DISQUALIFICATION REMOVAL 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Whitmore, Bill to relieve 
Occupiers of dwelling houses and from 
Diequalification as Voters at Parliamentary 
Elections: by reason of tomspanna absence or 
service, ordered to be brongh in by Mr. Whit- 
more, Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. Hozier, and Mr. Mow- 


bray. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 110.} 


BURIALS BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Burial Law. 

Resolution reported ; — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. John 
Ellis, Mr. Illingworth, and Mr. Richard. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 111.] 


BRITISH AND IRISH INDUSTRY BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Howard Vincent, Bill for 
the Defence of British and Irish Industry, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Howard 
Vincent, Mr. Charles Gray, Mr. Brookfield, 
Mr. Norris, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Farquharson, 
Mr. Byron Reed, and Mr. Maple. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 112.) 


METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE 
EXPENSES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Webster, Bill to amend 
the Law in regard to the Fire Brigade Ex- 
enses, Metropolis, ordered to be brought in by 
r. Webster, Mr. Tatton Egerton, Mr. Isaacs, 
and Mr. Maple. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. { Bill 113.] 


MINING LEASES (CORNWALL AND 
DEVON) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Charles Acland, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Mining Leases in 
Cornwall and Devon, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Charles Acland, Mr. Bickford-Smith, 
Mr. Bolitho, Mr. Courtney, Mr. M‘Arthur, and 
Mr. Seale-Hayne. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 1]4.} 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clocy, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 14th February, 1888. 


MINUTES.]J—Pvustic Bru—First Reading— 
Railway and Canal Traffic (12). 


THE DEATH OF MR. M‘NEILL AT 
BOULOGNE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN: My 
Lords, I wish to ask the noble Mar- 
uess at the head of the Government a 
Question of which I have given him 
rivate Notice, in connection with the 
amentable death, under very suspicious 
circumstances, of Mr. M‘Neill at Bou- 
logne in December last. Your Lord- 
ships know the circumstances of the 
case, and I need not therefore further 
allude to them; but I saw it mentioned 
in the papers yesterday that practically 
speaking the further investigation into 
the cause of death has coased, and I 
wish to ask the Prime Minister, Whether 
there has been any communication be- 
tween the two Governments of France 
and England upon the subject, and 
whether there is any truth in that state- 
iment; and also, in view of the fact 
that there is a very grave suspicion that 
a murder was committed, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will be able to 
make any further representations to the 
French Government upon the subject ? 
Taz PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sauis- 
BuRY): My Lords, I have reason to 
doubt that it is true, as my noble Friend 
has stated, that investigation in this case 
has been given up. Our latest infor- 
mation is that the French Government 
has assured the British Ambassador that 
the inquiry is actively proceeding at 
Boulogne, under the direction of the 
Commissaire Centrale, and that a spe- 
cial Commissaire bas been despatched 
by the Minister of the Interior. Of 
course I do not know the particulars of 
the investigation ; nobody probably but 
the magistrate actually concerned can 
know them. No doubt it is within the 
knowledge of the noble Earl that inves- 
tigations of this kind in France are 
conducted not in public, as with us, 
but, on the contrary, quite privately, 
and therefore it would be out of the 
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power of anyone to say whether the ia- 
vestigation was actively proceeding or 
not. We have expressed to the French 
Government our great anxiety that every 
measure should be taken to discover 
the murderer, if murder there was, and 
I have not the smallest ground for be- 
lieving that there will be the slightest 
lukewarmness on the part of the French 
Government in carrying out the investi- 
gation. 


LAW AND JUSTICE — APPOINTMENT 
OF A PUBLIC PROSECUTOR. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ELLENBOROUGH rose to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, What pros- 
ect there was of the appointment of a 
Public Prosecutor? A general opinion 
prevailed that such a public officer was 
necessary to prevent inequality in respect 
to the trial of persons under the Criminal 
Law, and he was prompted to ask the 
Question by what had occurred in refer- 
ence to one case in London and another 
in Birmingham. In Londona man was 
tried for murder said to be brought 
about by arson, when the jury brought 
in a verdict of not guilty. The prisoner 
was subsequently tried for arson, found 
guilty, and received an adequate punish- 
ment. The case at Birmingham was 
that of a man and a woman tried for 
the murder of Colonel Fendall. The 
Grand Jury brought in a true bill for 
murder. A robbery clearly was com- 
mitted with violence. The clothes of 
the murdered man were found with the 
parents of the man who was tried for 
murder. He was found guilty of man- 
slaughter, and received a trifling punish- 
ment only, not being subsequently tried 
for robbery with violence, although it 
resulted in death. He submitted that 
in the two cases quoted there was a 
great inequality before the law. There 
was additional cause for believing a foul 
murder was committed on the person of 
Colonel Fendall from the circumstance 
that the cabman who gave evidence 
stated that he had been requested to 
state by the man and woman found 
guilty of manslaughter that he had 
ound the body in the street, although 
he had assisted in removing it from the 
house where the crimes of manslaughter 
and robbery with violence were com- 
mitted. There was a great deal of 
evidence in support of the crime of 
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murder or manslaughter together with 
robbery with violence; and why in the 
one case a man should be tried for arson, 
having been acquitted of the crime of 
murder, and in the other the man and 
woman found guilty of manslaughter 
were not tried for robbery with violence 
he was at a loss to imagine, unless it 
was due to the absence of a public 
officer charged with the investigation of 
such cases. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Haxssvury) said, he was not quite sure 
that he distinctly understood the Ques- 
tion of the noble Lord; it was not cer- 
tain what he intended to convey by ask- 
ing the Question whether the Govern- 
ment were about to recommend the = 
pointment of a Public Prosecutor. If 
the noble Lord meant by a Public Pro- 
secutor a person charged with the duty 
of looking after any prosecution in 
which his intervention was required, 
such an officer was already in existence. 
By the Act of 1879 a Public Prosecutor 
was appointed, and by the amending 
Act of 1884 the Office was vested in the 
Solicitor to the Treasury, who was 
charged to take up cases in which no 
private prosecutor was to be found, and 
who in fact often took cases out of the 
hands of private prosecutors. Therefore, 
the answer to the Question was that 
there was a Public Prosecutor already 
existing. He believed the duties of the 
Office were performed by Sir Augustus 
Stephenson with great skill and dili- 
gence, and he had not heard of any 
failure of justice by reason of the sup- 
posed absence of such an officer. Not 
knowing what cases would be cited by 
the noble Lord, he had not acquainted 
himself with the details of the two that 
had been mentioned. But from the 
circumstances that had been stated he 
did not see how the action of a Public 
Prosecutor could have averted the 
failures of justice which had been sug- 
gested. As to the case in which per- 
sons were tried for murder and con- 
victed of manslaughter, the sentence 
was the sentence of the Judge. Did 
the noble Lord desire that a Public 
Prosecutor shoald be appointed to con- 
trol the discretion of Judges in the in- 
fliction of punishment ? 

Lorp ENBOROUGH: No. 


Lorv HALSBURY: Then he did not 
see what was the object of the noble 
Lord in putting the case forward. The 
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offence of manslaughter was one in re- 
spect of which, for obvious reasons, there 
was left to Judges a very large discre- 
tion between sentencing to penal servi- 
tude and inflicting a fine. As to the 
non-trial of the accused for the rohbery 
which was involved in the original 
charge of murder, if in the case of a 
robbery a person was killed it could not 
be manslaughter, and it must be murder. 
He could not say more without knowing 
exactly the facts of the case, and the 
answer to the Question would be that 
the Governmert had no intention of 
appointing such an officer as the noble 
Lord seemed to contemplate. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tar BOARD 
or TRADE (Lord Sranuzy of Preston), 
in S payee this Bill, said, it was a 
Bill to provide for the better regulation 
of railway and canal traffic, and wasessen- 
tially the same as the Bill which passed 
through their Lordships’ House last 
year. 


A Bill for the better regulation of 
railway and canal traffic; and for other 
purposes—Presented (The Lord Stantxy 
of Preston); read 1*. (No. 12.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 


wanna ~~~ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 14th February, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Sztecr Commirrez — Kitchen 
and Refreshment Rooms (House of Com- 
mons); Mr. Fenwick disch.; Mr. Cremer 
added. 


Puntic Brits — Resolutions in Committee — 
Ordered— First Reading—Liquor Traffic Local 
Veto (Wales) * [117]; Liquor ‘Traffic Local 
Option (England) * [119]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Land Tenure (Sovot- 
land)* [115]; Borough Funds Meare bs 

116}; Burgh Police and Health ( * 
118}; Mining Accidents Insurance (Scot- 
)° {120}; Bankruptcy (Ireland) * [121]; 
Land Law (Wales and Monmou . 
122}; Foreshore and Fishery Rights * [123]; 
gricultural Tenant’s Improvement Protec- 
tion * [124}; Vagrants ® (125). ; 
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QUESTIONS. 


—o— 


POST OFFICE—DELIVERY AND 
DETENTION OF LETTERS. 


Mra. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Postmaster General, Under 
what authority, and whether under 

rinted and epeene Regulation, the 

partment claims to delay and detain 
letters addressed to a dwelling-house 
where the addressee habitually resides, 
until the name of the addressee is 
painted up or shown on a plate ? 

Tuz POSTMASTERGENERAL(Mr. 
Rares) (Cambridge University): I 
think, though I am not sure, that the 
hon. Member refers to the case of re- 
directed letters ? 

( Ma. BRADLAUGH: No, I do not. 

Mr. RAIKES: In cases of re-direc- 
tion of letters for a firm or Company, it 
has been the practice to require some 
indication of there being such a busi- 
ness. Indeed, experience has shown 
that in many instances some such pre- 
caution has been required for the pro- 
tection of the public. Jf the 23 
Member will give me the particulars of 
any case which has saivilved hardship 
or inconvenience, I will have inquiry 
made on the subject. 


ARMY—BEDDING. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he is aware that jute fibre 
beds are used for the Indian Army ; 
whether, as compared with the straw 
beds in use for the British Army, which 
require very frequent renewal, the 
adoption of similar fibre beds would 
involve a very large saving in expendi- 
ture; whether such fibre beds have 
been tried in this country, and whether, 
after eight months’ trial, the War Office 
pronounced the experiment so far suc- 
cessful, and stated that the men were 
well pleased with the material; and, 
whether straw is still used for soldiers’ 
beds, and why? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannorg) (Lincolnshire, Hornéastle): 
Iam informed that jute fibre is not 
used as a bedding material in the Indian 
Army. As regards the British Army, 
other considerations are involved be- 
sides the mere cost of the material for 
filling the beds; and, taking all things 
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into account, it is considered that the 
substitution of jute for straw would not 
lead to economy. Jute fibre has been 
tried in this country, and, on the ques- 
tion of comfort, it was favourably re- 
ported on at first; but subsequent 
Reports have been adverse to its em- 

loyment. Straw is still generally used, 
lontens it is consid the cleanest 
and, all circumstances taken into ac- 
count, the most convenient material for 


the purpose. 


GENERAL PRISONS BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—BIBLES. 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If his attention has 
been called to the very small print of 
the Bible usually supplied to prisoners 
in Ireland; and, if he could take the 
matter into his consideration ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kina-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: This matter has already engaged 
the attention of the General Prisons 
Board, who are causing larger-print 
Bibles to be substituted for those re- 
ferred to. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
GALWAY DOCK. 

Cotorzt NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, In what 
state the Wet Dock of Galway is at pre- 
sent ; and, if this dock is under the entire 
control of the Board of Works; and, if 
so, when it will be fit to receive ships. 

Tus SECRETARY (Mr. Jacxsoy) 
(Leeds, N.): The dock at Galway alluded 
to is not under the entire control of the 
Board of Works, whose position in re- 
gard to the harbour is that of receivers 
of the tolls. I learn, however, that new 
gates have been constructed, under the 
supervision of the engineer of the Har- 
bour Commissioners, to replace those 
which were destroyed ; and that engineer 
considers that the dock will be in work- 
ing order in about two months. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—INTRODUCTION 
OF RABBITS. 


Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he is aware that a private in- 
dividual has recently introduced a con- 
siderable number of rabbits into British 
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Columbia; whether he is aware that 
immense injury has resulted to the 
Australian Colonies from a similar intro- 
duction of rabbits into them; and, 
whether he can state if measures will 
be adopted, either by the Government of 
British Columbia or the Home Govern- 
ment, to put a stop to such importation 
as being ladettous te the Colony ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Hewry Ho.ttanp)( Hampstead): I havere- 
ceived no information of the introduction 
of rabbits into British Columbia to which 
the hon. Member refers. I am, of course, 
aware of the great injury which has been 
wrought in the Australian Colonies by 
these animals; but, as in the case of 
those Oolonies, so also in that of British 
Columbia, it rests entirely with the local 
Government to stop the importation, or 
take such other steps as may be thought 
necessary. Iam not aware whether any 
action has been taken by the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia. 


ZANZIBAR—LAND DISPUTES. 


Mr. F.8S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it is the fact 
that there have been disputes between 
English and German settlers as to the 
ownership of property about Taveta; 
and, whether any steps will be taken to 
define the boundaries of the two spheres 
of influence with greater precision than 
was done by the Zanzibar Delimitation 
Commission and the London Conference? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferausson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received no information as to 
any such disputes. In fact, neither side 
of the frontier in the neighbourhood of 
‘Taveta is as yet occupied by permanent 
settlers. Nothing has arisen to show 
that any further steps are required at 
present for the definition of the boundary, 
as to which the two Governments are 
perfectly agreed. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
ATTACK ON A PROTESTANT CHURCH. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): Be- 
fore I put the Question which stands in 
my name to the right hon. Gentleman, it 
is necessary that I should supplement the 
first paragraph by asking him whether 


the Rev. Mr. Allen, whe was the rector, 
had not previously sent an apology for 
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not being able to attend a Unionist 
demonstration? I now to ask the 
Ohief Secretary to the Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is true that an attack 
has been made on the Protestant Church 
of Mulloughdun, County Ferman 

and all the windows smashed; if a 
branch of the National League exists in 
the district ; and, if any of the perpetra- 
tors of the outrage have been made 
amenable to justice ? 

Mz. H.CAMPBELL (Fermanagh, 8. ): 
In connection with the occurrence re- 
ferred to by the hon. Gentleman, and be- 
fore the right hon. Gentieman gives his 
answer, I to ask him whether he is 
aware that the Catholic priest of the dis- 
trict, immediately on hearing of the out- 
rage, wrote at once to Mr. Bloomfield— 


the party ieved— ex ing his 
strongest condemnation, pee yc Sim 
that every assistance to discover the 
guilty party would be offered by the 
riests and Catholics of the neighbour- 
ood; and, whether it is a fact that 
some very active members of the Irish 
Loyal and Patriotic Union reside in this 
district ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SEORETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: With regard to the supple- 
mentary portion of the first paragraph 
just put by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member ‘for South Belfast, I have no 
information beyond the personal know- 
ledge that the rev. gentleman did not 
attend the mecting ; but I am not aware 
whether he sent an apology or not. I 
have reason to believe that he is on good 
terms with his Roman Catholic neigh- 
bours. As to the Question on the Paper, 
the Constabulary reported that between 
the 29th of January and the 4th of 
February, 11 small! panes of glass were 
broken in two windows of the church, 
which is situated in a lonely place. At 
present no persons had been made 
amenable for the offence. No branch of 
the National League exists in that dis- 
trict. 


NAVY—DOCKYARDS, &c.—ACCIDENTS 
AT SHEERNESS. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether he is aware 
that, in the case of accidents in Sheer- 
ness Dockyard, the patients are now 


conveyed to Chatham, whereby their. 
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sufferings are increased, and their rela- 
tions put to considerable expense in 
visiting them ; and whether the Admi- 
ralty will adopt some scheme by arrange- 
ment with the Military Hospital or 
otherwise by which they can be received 
and treated at Sheerness ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamtrtow) (Middlesex, Ealing): It has 
been the practice to send accident cases 
occurring in Sheerness Dockyard to the 
Royal Naval Hospital at Chatham for 
treatment when the nature of the injury 
admitted of their removal. Injuries of 
a nature to render removal undesirable 
would be treated locally at the dispensary 
of the Royal Naval Barracksof the Dock- 
yard. Under these circumstances, it 


a — to be unnecessary to ask the 
Mi itary Authorities to receive accident 
cases. Since January, 1887, there have 


only been three cases necessitating re- 
moval. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD ESTABLISHMENTS 
—SHEERNESS. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) asked the First 

rd of the Admiralty, Whether the 
Admiralty will fill up the oxisting 
vacancies in the different classes of 
established smiths in Sheerness Dock- 
yard, as has been done in other 
yards ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): Pro- 

sals to modify the Dockyard estab- 
ishments, including a re-arrangement 
of the various trades to meet modern 
requirements, are now under considera- 
tion. Pending a decision on these pro- 
posals, it is not intended to make any 
additions to the number of established 
workmen in the yards. 


INSPECTION OF QUARRIES—LEGISLA- 
TION. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government, during the 
present Session, to introduce a Bill to 
mee for the inspection of Quar- 
ries 

Taz SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, the Government did not contem- 
= at present the introduction of the 

ill referred to by the hon. Member. 


Mr. Knatchbull- Hugessen 


{COMMONS} 
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THE HAYTIAN GOVERNMENT—IM- 
PRISONMENT OF MR. COLES. 


Coroyset DUNOAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether any 
com tion has been demanded from 
the Haytian Government for the im- 

risonment of a British subject named 

les; and, whether the statement of 
the case for compensation, as submitted 
to the Law Officers of the Crown, can 
be laid upon the Table of this House ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jamzs Fenrevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The case referred to 
by my hon. and gallant Friend has been 
carefully considered by Her Majesty’s 
Government, in consultation with the 
Law Officers of the Orown, and the 
have decided that it is not one in whic 
it would be justifiable to claim compen- 
sation from the Haytian Government. 
There will be no objection ‘to present 
the Correspondence on the subject, if 
my hon. and gallant Friend chooses to 
move for it; but it is not the practice to 

ublish the cases referred to the Law 

fficers or their opinions. The view 
taken of the case by Her Majesty’s 
Government will, however, be shown in 
the Papers. 

Cotronzen DUNOAN gave Notice that 
he would move for the COorrespond- 
ence, and would call attention to the 
subject on going into Committee of 
Supply on the Civil Service Estimates. 
POST OFFICE—POSTAGE TO INDIA 
AND CHINA. 


Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) 
asked the Postmaster Genera!, Whether, 
as the Post Office saves £107,000 a-year 
on the new East India and China Mail 
Contract, he proposes to make any re- 
duction in the postage on letters to India 
and China ? 

Tus POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I 
may inform the hon. Member that the 
saving to which he refers is simply a re- 
duction of the loss on the India and 
China Mail Services. The present 

rates will still leave a consider- 

able deficiency between the expenditure 
and the receipts under this head, which 
will have to be made out of the 
eral Revenues of this country, of 

dia, and the Eastern Colonies; and I 
am not now prepared, therefore, to pro- 

















reduction of the postage rates 
Me. J. M. MACLEAN: Has the 
money been lied to the reduction of 
rates to Australia? 
Mr. RAIKES: No decision has been 
arrived at with reference to the postal 
rates to Australia. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS—ALLEGED AGREE- 
MENTS WITH EUROPEAN POWERS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he has seen 
the statement in Zhe Neue Freie Presse 
of Vienna, that the Treaties which were 
signed last year between the Central 
European Powers— 

“ Are su ented b ial en 

Pig Ansty Soa Great Belen, 
having for their object the defence of the 
Austrian and Italian coasts against a hostile 
Country 3” 


whether any arrangements of this 
nature, or ofany other nature, in regard to 
the contingent defence by this country 
of the Italian coasts, or of the coasts of 
any other Continental European State, 
were a matter of diplomatic correspond- 
ence during last year ; and, whether, if 
so, this resulted in any arrangement ; 
and, whether, if there was any such 
diplomatic Correspondence, he will lay 
it upon the Table of the House, and the 
arrangement, if any, resulting there- 
from ? 

Tue UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I have already stated to 
the hon. gs that are ba no 
engagements pledging the military—in 
which, of pao 4 Bi included the nal 
action of this country, except such as are 
already known to the House. In accord- 
ance with the uniform practice, I must 
decline to produce any Correspondence 
which has passed between this country 
and the various States of Europe in 
regard to the present condition of 
affairs. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that no arrangement of any sort or kind 
has been entered into with Italy, whether 
pledging the Naval or Military Forces of 
this country or not ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: I am 
not in a position to give any further 
angwer. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)-—-THE 
INQUEST AT MITCHELSTOWN, 


ing, by the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
Treland, of the coroner’s inquisition, by 
which a verdict of wilful murder was 
found against a District tor and 
five members of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary on the 9th September last at 
Mitchelstown ; whether it is a fact that 
the inquisition was quashed on account 
of irregular and improper steps alleged 
to be taken by the coroner in the con- 
duct of the proceedings, and not on the 
grounds that the verdict found by the 
jury was wrong or improper, or unsup- 
ported by the evidence; whether the 
proceedings before the coroner havin 
thus become void, it is the intention o 
the Crown to take any steps for the hold- 
ing of a new inquest by special Commis- 
sioners or otherwise, as provided by the 
Law in cases of inquisitions so quashed ; 
and, whether ay prosecution before 
magistrates or other magisterial inqui 
baa yet been held, or directed to be held, 
into the facts disclosed upon the inquest, 
which has become abortive by the 
quashing of the inquisition above men- 
tioned ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Hanman 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who re ed} 
said: My attention has been called to 
the ss of the coroner’s inquisi- 
tion, by which a verdict of wilful murder 
was found against a District Inspector 
and five members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, on September 9, at 
Mitchelstown. It is the fact that the 
inquisition was quashed on the ground 
of the irregular and improper ste 
alleged to have been en by the 
coroner in the conduct of the proceed- 
ings. The other grounds referred to by 
the hon. Member—namely, as to whe- 
ther the verdict found by the jury was 
wrong or improper or unsupported by 
the evidence—were not discussed before 
the Queen’s Bench, inasmuch as it has 
been settled by authority that it is not 
com t for that Court to review the 
verdict on any such grounds or to look 
into the depositions for that purpose. 
The Crown fo not consider it n ' 
to take any steps for the holding of a 
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new inguest. No 
magistrates or other magisterial’ in- 
quiry has been held,-or directed to be 
held, into the facts disclosed upon the 


inquest. 


IMMIGRATION OF DESTITUTE ALIENS. 


Mrz. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, pending such legislation as 
may result from the Report of the Com- 
mittee about to be appointed to inquire 
into the question of the immigration of 
destitute aliens, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs will instruct Her 
Majesty’s Consuls abroad that, as far as 
lies in their power, they should inform 
intending immigrants of the overcrowded 
state of the labour market in the Metro- 
polis, and should warn them against 
coming to England ? 

Taz UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Sir, the measures which 
the hon. Member proposes would be at- 
tended with considerable difficulties; but 
I will communicate with other Depart- 
ments, with a view to consideration of 
their practicability. 


tion before 


SCOTLAND—DISTRESS IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether he 
is now in a position to state to the House 
what measures of relief are proposed by 
the Government to alleviate, as far as 


ible, existing distress in the High- 
fands of Scotland ? 

Tsz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J.H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The matter is en- 
gaging the serious attention of the Go- 
vernment, and they hope to submit pro- 
posals on the subject to the House very 
shortly. 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT—THE 
POLICE. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, How many 
Police Constables and Police Officers of 
all — either in uniform or in plain 
clothes, are at present employed in and 
about the Houses of Parliament; and, 


Colones King-Harman 
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what is the total cost 


per week of such 
constables and officers 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): About 
155 constables and o of all es 
are employed in and around the House. 
Their cost is estimated at about £300 
per week. 


ARMY--ENTRANCE EXAMINATION AT 
WOOLWICH. 


Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) 
(for Mr. Howorrn) (Salford, 8.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
his attention has been called to the Re- 
gulations recently issued for the en- 
trance examination at Woolwich by 
which, in the scientific branches of the 
Army, the marks allotted to scientific 
proficiency are greatly reduced in rela- 
tive value and scientific excellence, and 
pose = aioe -/ discouraged among the 
candidates ; and, whether these Regu- 
lations are final and permanent, or only 
temporary ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stanuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The new Regulations are intended to be 
of permanent application. By these 
Regulations the same marks are assigned 
as under the last Regulations to physical 
science; but agreater number is awarded 
to mathematics, history, and languages ; 
so that proficiency in physical sciences 
will count for less in the competition. 
The subject has been very fully con- 
sidered by a strong Committee, and the 
preponderance has been given to those 
subjects which are to the majority of 
officers of the greatest practical import- 
ance, while they are believed also to be 
those least easily crammed. 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS. 


Sm WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.) asked the Secre 
of State for the Home Department, 
it is the intention of the Government to 
introduce during this Session a Bill 
founded on the Report of the Reforma- 
tory and Industrial Schools Commission 
of 1882-3? 

Tus SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): It is 
the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce a Bill dealing with the subject 
this Session. 











IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE SUB- 
COMMISSION FOR COUNTY DOWN. 
Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): Per- 

haps the right hon. Gentleman would 

allow me to supplement the Question 
which stands in my name, by inquiring 
whether he was aware that a large 
number of the applicants are tenants on 
the estate of the Lord Lieutenant of 

Ireland? I beg now to ask the Chief 

Secre to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land, ether he is aware that the 

Sub-Commission appointed for Oounty 

Down has not sat there since November 

last and is now sitting in County Done- 

gal, and that it is likely to be occupied 
in the latter county till after Easter ; 
whether the landlords in Down are 
enforcing payment of the old rents due 
at November, notwithstanding the fact 
that the tenants who applied before that 
time to have fair rents fixed are entitled 
to the benefit of the judicial rent from 
the six months previous to the Novem- 
ber gale day; whether, considering the 
number of ey, sr to fix fair rents 
entered from County Down, he will take 
steps to have sittings of a Sub-Commis- 
sion in the county without further delay; 
and, whether he can state when the 

tenants may expect the next sitting of a 

Sub-Commission there? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SEURETARY (Colonel Kive-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: No, Sir. I have no information 
with regard to the inquiry of the hon. 
Member which is not on the Paper. 
With regard to the Question on the 
Paper, the Land Commissioners report 
that Sub-Commissions are not appointed 
for any particular county, and that in 
fixing the sittings of the Sub-Commis- 
sions due regard must be paid to the 
interests of all the districts concerned. 
The Commissioners hope to be able to 
arrange for the sitting of a Sub-Com- 
mission in Down during the month of 
April next. Neither the Government 
nor the Land Commissioners have any 
information as to the proceedings of 
landlords in the County Down in en- 
forcing payments of old rents due at 
November. The hon. Member, how- 
ever, appears to be under a misappre- 
hension in regard to the date from which 
the judicial rent will take effect. The 
Land Act of last Session directs that the 
judicial rent shall be the rent payable 
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by the tenant of the holding as from the 
gale day next after the ing of the 
application ; and therefore, in the cases 
he refers to, the rent for the six months 
previous to November is in no wise 


Mr. M‘CARTAN: May I ask the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman whe- 
ther he is aware that the rent runs for 
six months previous to the Ist of April. 
and that, therefore, the date of the sit- 
ting did affect the tenants in question? 
Am I to understand from the answer of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
that there is to be no sitting of the Land 
Commission until April ? 

Cotonen. KING-HARMAN: I am 
afraid not before April next. The Com- 
missioners cannot arrange for an earlier 
sitting. 

Mz. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
May I ask the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman whether, in consequence of 
the friction that appears to prevail, the 
Government will not take into conside- 
ration the advisability of % ie 
additional Sub-Commissioners 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : This is 
the first intimation that the Government 
had of any friction of the kind; but if 
any is found to exist, the Government 
will do their best to alleviate it. 


DISTRESS AMONG THE LABOURING 
CLASSES — APPOINTMENT OF A 
ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, 1f Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will assent to the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission, or a 
Select Committee, to inquire into the 
eauses of the distress and want of 
employment recently reported to exist 
among the artizan and labouring popu- 
lation of many parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland ? 

Mr. HANDEL OCOSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) inquired, whether the Royal Com- 
mission presided over by the late Lord 
eros oe did not have the same object 
in view 

Tue FIRST LURD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I was 
about to refer in my answer to the fact 
to whieh the hon. Gentleman alludes. 
The subject of the Question of my hon. 
Friend is one the importance of which 
is fully recognized by the Government ; 
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and they feel that if it were possible to 


initiate re Ary likely to be of ser- 
vice, it would ir duty to take the 
necessary steps todoso. Itis, however, 


to be borne in mind that the main 
causes of distress are well known, 
having already been inquired into and 
reported on by the Commission on the 
Depression of Trade presided over by 
the late Lord Iddesleigh. Any further 
inquiry, such as that su ted by the 
hon. Member, might possibly have the 
reverse effect to that desired. The Go- 
vernment will, however, most carefully 
consider whether anything can or ought 
to be done. There are many signs of 
improvement in trade and of increased 
employment, which the Government 
hope will materially lessen the evils to 
which my hon. Friend alludes. 


SCOTLAND—LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Mrz. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to introduce this Session a 
Local Government Bill for Scotland ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrz) (Strand, Westminster) : It is not 
anticipated that there will be time this 
Session for Parliament to consider a 
Local Government Bill for Scotland. 
Leave will be asked to bring in a Bill 
dealing with the question of local go- 
vernment boundaries in Scotland—as was 
done last year in regard to England—so 
as to facilitate the ing of a Local 
Government Bill for Scotland in the 
ensuing Session. 


FACTORY ACTS—THE “SWEATING” 
SYSTEM AT THE EAST END OF 
LONDON. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the “ sweating ” system which 
is orem especially in the East End 
of London; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will introduce a Bill during the 
present Session to deal with the evils of 
such system ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster) : The Se- 
cretary of State, some time ago, in- 
structed the Chief Inspector of Factories 
to institute special inquiries into this 


system at the End of London, with 
the help of Ins rs drawn for the 
purpose from districts. The Re- 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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port of the Chief Inspector is daily ex- 
pected ; and it is hoped that it will mate- 
rially assist the Government in deciding 
whether anything can be done by legis- 
lation to remedy the evils complained of. 
MOTIONS. 
—o — 
MEETING OF THE HOUSE (ASH 
WEDNESDAY). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House will meet To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock.”—( Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 

Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness) 
said, he rose to protest against this 
unnecessary waste of the time of the 
House, and, as he did last year, he 
would this year challenge a Division. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 161 ; Noes 
91: Majority 70.—(Div. List, No. 2.) 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Ordered, That the Order for resuming 
the Adjourned Debate on the Address 
have precedence this day of the Notices 
of Motions and Orders of the Day, and 
To-morrow of the other Orders of the 
Day.—(4r. William Henry Smith.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_o—_- 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA- 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
| THIRD NIGHT. } 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question | 13th February }].—[See page 
64.) 


And which Amendment was, 

To leave out paragraphs ten and elevea, 
in order to insert the words — “ Humbly 
to re t to Her jesty that the - 
tion of the Irish legislation of last Bes. 
sion, which was of an ameliorative character, 
has tended to diminish agrarian crime, whereas 
the repressive legislation of the Session has done 
much to alienate the sympathy and respect of 
Her Mayjesty’s Irish subjects Le the law ; and 
that the ini ion of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, as well as much of the action 
of the Executive in Ireland, hes been harsh, 
partial, and mischievous.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 


Question again meponrt “That the 
words proposed to:be eft out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Debate resumed, 
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ORIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) AOT, 1887, AND LAND 
LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887—ACTION 
OF THE EXECUTIVE.—RESOLUTION. 


Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): I rise, Sir, as early 
as possible in the debate to wey my 
share Of the challengo which was thrown 
out by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland that we have 
an objection to criticize the Government 
in a place where we could be answered. 
It was certainly a taunt for which he 
had no ground up to that moment. It 
was to save the time of the House that 
we forebore from discussing the Irish 
Question at large on the Address. We 
thought we had the sense of the House 
with us—and I am bound to say I think 
we had the approbation of the Leader 
of the House—when we determined to 
defer our remarks about Ireland until 
there was an Amendment before the 
House which clearly raised the difference 
between the Government and their 
critics. "We now have such an Amend- 
ment, and I hope that I, at any rate, 
shall be able to clear myself of having 
said anything outside the House which 
I am afraid to say within it. The right 
hon. Gentleman referred to our having 
spoken—I am not sure of his exact 
words—before excited audiences. Now, 
we are not responsible for our audiences ; 
but we are responsible for the things we 
say to them; and not once or twice, but 
a dozen times, I, for my own part, have 
said that the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act and the manner in which it was 
worked was one-sided, misdirected, and 
out of sympathy with the great majority of 
the people of Ireland; that that Act has 
done little to suppress crime, but a great 
deal to alienate, and I think lately even 
to shock, public opinion ; and especially 
that there was no sign that it was 
settlizg and pacifying the country, if to 
settle and pacify the country be to make 
the country acquiesce in the system of 
government that at present exists. I 
repeat those statements now. The Soli- 
citor General for Ireland yesterday said 
that I, as Secretary for Ireland, spoke 
of the Crimes Bill of 1882 as a remed 
for the worst of all evils, and that 
claimed credit for its efficient working. 
If by ‘the worst of all evils” the hon. 
and learned Member meant crime 
actually committed, then I think that 
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in the state in which Ireland was, tha 
Act was an efficient remedy. I thought 
so then, and I think so now, and it is by 
the standard of that Act and its results 
that I wish to judge whether or not the 
coercive policy of the Government has 
succeeded, as the Government claim, or 
not. With regard to the statistics of the 
Chief coq ap eg Ireland, upon which 
he bases his claim, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman may remember that I had no 
opportunity of debating the Crimes Bill 
last Session in this House; but I wrote 
a letter to thenewspapers which attracted 
a certain amount of attention, and I 
eonfined myself to the limited question 
of the difference between the main pro- 
visions of that Bill and the Act of 1882, 
and I predicted, and I think with some 
justice, that there would be a difference 
in the spirit in which the two Acts 
would be worked. Now, I will take 
the effect of these Acts exactly in 
the form in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to the House to look at 
them. He takes the six months which 
include January, 1887, as a test of the 
state of things before his Act was 
passed, and he shows that 495 agra- 
rian crimes were committed during that 
period. Then he takes as a test of the 
success of the Act the six months which 
include January, 1888, and shows that 
364 agrarian crimes were committed 
during that period, and he says that 
there is a diminution of 26 per cent. 
Now, with regard to our own Act, I 
will take the six months which included 
January, 1882. During that time there 
were 2,903 agrarian crimes, or nearly 
six times the amount which the right 
hon. Gentleman found in Ireland. I 
will then take the six months which 
include January, 1883—that is to say, 
the first six months of the operation of 
our Bill—and I find that the outrages 
in these six months had fallen to 698 ; 
that is to say, less than twice as much 
as those to which the Act of the present 
Government has reduced them, so that 
our Act reduced outrages by more than 
75 per cent in the period in which the 
Bill of the Government has reduced 
outrages by 26 per cent, and that in 
the period which the Government wishes 
to have taken as a test. 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND(Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Manchester, 
E.): It has been three times stated that 
I have put forward these statistics as the 
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test of the working of the Act. I have 
over and over again said that it was not 
the real test. 
Sir Sw tes teuiee ov at me. 
uite a that res are not every- 
thing; Shut obviously this was. one of 
his tests, and it was the test to which 
he speci referred. This result does 
not, I think, justify the satisfaction 
of the Government; but it justifies 
a comparison between the two Bills. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that 
our Government proceeded against 
three and a-half persons in the case 
of every agrarian crime, which was 
decidedly more than in the case of his 
Government. Now, I do not quite 
understand this calculation, because if 
we take the larger number of agrarian 
outrages we had to combat and apply 
that calculation, we should have had to 
proceed against about 10,000 people; 
while, if we take the smaller number, 
we should have had to proceed against 
about 2,400. I have a note taken at the 
Irish Office, by which it appears that 
we proceeded against 1,218 people; but 
I have no doubt that there is some dis- 
crepancy which the right hon. Gentle- 
man can explain. I do not, however, 
care, because the question is not how 
many people we proceeded against, but 
whether we were proceeding against the 
right people. My main objection to the 
Bill of last year was that it contained a 
clause directed against unlawful associa- 
tions, and that that clause was so drawn 
as to include the National League. The 
Act of 1882 had, also, a clause against 
unlawful associations specially framed 
to exclude such organizations as the 
National League, but to include such 
organizations as the Invincibles and the 
worst form of Ribbon Societies. Now, 
under this Bill, which has reduced real 
crime only by one-fourth, a very great 
number of persons have been punished 
for taking part in proceedings which 
were not unlawful before the Bill 
was passed. Under the Bill of 1882, 
which in six months reduced crime, 
not by one-fourth, but to one-fourth, 
of what it had been, how many people 
does the House think were punished 
for taking part in an unlawful as- 
sociation ? According to the notes 
which I collected when I was Irish Se- 
cretary, during those six months only 
one person was punished. But the right 
hon. Gentleman will most rightly say 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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that we had the 10th clause, under 
which we could prohibit meetings, and 
that his only power of prohibiting meet- 
ings, besides the very dubious one of 
forbidding them by Proclamation, is to 
proceed under the clause as to unlawful 
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association. I will take that clause 
likewise ; and I find that under the 10th 
section we proceeded against 16 persons. 
So that in the process of reducing real 
crimes from 2,900 to 700 there were 17 
persons proceeded against in Ireland for 
taking part in associations and for at- 
tending meetings; but in the process of 
reducing crime from 490 to 360 the 
Government have placed in prison an 
enormous multitude of people, as I will 
show, solely for taking part in the work of 
associations and for attending meetings. 
Why, 19 people have been punished for 
publishing proceedings of suppressed 
meetings of the National League; and 
for that single new crime more people 
were punished in six months than we 
punished under the Bill of 1882 for all 

litical crimes whatever. Now, there 
is a statement which I and others made 
outside Parliament which has been very 
much challenged, and that is that the 
Bill created a new crime. Now, Iam 
no lawyer; but I have been brought 
into contact with a very unpleasant side 
of the Criminal Law largely, and I know 
perfectly well that when you can, and 
do, punish people for something you 
could not punish them for before you 
must have created a new crime. I have 
in my hand a list, not of unknown per- 
sons, but of Members of Parliament, in 
prison. I find that Mr. T. D. Sullivan, 
ex-Lord Mayor of Dublin, was punished 
with imprisonment for two months for 
publishing in Zhe Nation reports of 
meetings of Irish branches of the Na- 
tional League; that Mr. Alderman 
Hooper, one of the Membeis for Cork, 
had two months for publishing reports of 
suppressed branches ; that the Secretary 
of the National League, Mr. T. Harring- 
ton, was sentenced to six weekw’ imprison- 
ment for publishing in The Kerry Sentinel 
reports of suppressed meetings; Mr. E. 
Harrington to one month for a similar 
offence ; and Mr. Cox to four months 
for—I think I am correct in saying— 
inciting people to join an unlawful 
assembly which is called the National 
League; and the principal evidence, so 
far asl can make out, for that crime, 
which I am very much inclined to think 
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he did commit, was that he was stated 
to have said that he h soon to be a 
paying member of the e. Hehas 

aid pretty dearly; but, on the whole, 
i think, not too high a price, because 
these are cases which will do more than 
anything else to bring about the settle- 
ment of the Irish difficulty. The Go- 
vernment of my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) reduced crime by 
2,200 in six months, and only im- 

risoned one Member of Parliament 
during that time; but now we have 12 
Members of Parliament who are either 
imprisoned, or as good as imprisoned, 
during six months in which real crime 
has been diminished by the infinitesimal 
number of 120 or 130. But it is not only 
the case of Members of Parliament. Men 
are punished for Printing these reports 
and for hawking them about the streets. 
Men are taken to prison literally in 
droves under circumstances which throw 
the most remarkable light upon the 
list of crimes which figured large in the 
end of the hon. and learned Member’s 
speech last night—a list of crimes which, 
when I come to examine them, appear 
very much less criminal than they did 
before. There were about 370 persons 
convicted, and of these 275 were con- 
vieted for unlawful assembly, rioting, 
and resisting the police. Here is a 
statement of one of those crimes. A 
National League meeting was held in 
the house of a priest. The evidence of 
the main crime is that men known to 
belong to the National League were 
seen going to the house. Two of the 
police went into an outhouse and heard 
people talking loudly. There were 
several men playing at football in a 
neighbouring field. They gathered 
round the ae pr hooted them, groaned 
at and pushed them away, possibly with 
violence. A number of them were tried 
and sentenced to 14 days’ imprisonment, 
and they were taken off in pairs hand- 
cuffed. The magistrate said he— 

**Considered the defendants were guilty of 
unlawfully assembling, but that they had no 
intention, in the first instance, of interfering 
with the police. The district had been very 
peaceable for a long time,” 


Now, I am not going to blame the 
magistrate ; it was his business, I should 
think, to convict them. They had to be 
punished; but they were punished be- 
cause in a district which had been peace- 


able for a long time the National League | 
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was forbidden to assemble. If ever 
there was a case of sin coming by the 
law this was acase. Six months ago, I 
earnestly warned the Government not to 

roclaim the National League. At 

anturk, nine men were ch with 
attending a meeting of the National 
League. There were no aggravating 
circumstances at all. It wasa ease 4 
with closed doors of an association whi 
was legal before this Act passed. But 
the Resident Magistrate said— 

“There was not a shadow of doubt that there 
was a meeting of a branch of the National 
League, and that the defendants attended,” 
and five of them were sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment. Now, my belief 
is that when these statistics come to be 
examined it will be found that the 
enormous majority of cases are caused 
by the fact that the National League 
has been proclaimed, which it was not 
before this Act passed ; and if that is not 
the creation of a new crime, if it is 
necessary that every sound lawyer should 
say that nocrime had been created— 
well, there are some of us here who may 
console ourselves for not being lawyers. 
On this point I would rather put what I 
have to say in the form of legal phraseo- 
logy, and I happily have the means of 
doing so. On Friday last, Chief Baron 
Palles and Mr. Justice Andrews sat on 
a question as to the validity of the con- 
viction of the proprietor of The Wexford 
People, which was argued on a case 
stated by the Resident Magistrates. The 
Lord Chief Baron asked if counsel pro- 
posed to argue whether the 7th section 
created a newcrimeornot. Mr. Carson 
eaid he did not. The Chief Baron said— 

‘*T think it is important there should be an 
argument in this matter. The publication of 4 
meeting of the Irish Land League” — 
he means the National League— 

“ with the view of promoting its objects would 
be an offence at Common Law independently of 
the 7th section, provided the Irish d ie 
was at Common Law an illegal association. But 
it becomes a crime under the 7th section 
whether the Land League is or is not at Com- 
mon Law an illegal association, so that ia that 
os is my opake, it ee on ang erga 

6 section prevents a m 
Court that the cnsctlathen wohemed tole et 
an illegal association, and in that sense does it 
not make a new crime?.’’ 

Now, I do not for a moment mean to 
say that this will be the ultimate opinion 
of Chief Baron Palles—it would be 
hardly respectful to say so—but it puts 
happily into legal phraseology an opinion 
02 (Fourth Night. ] 
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which is largely held on this side of the 


House ; and when we consider that the | Rep 


enormous number of persons who have 
been punished criminally in Ireland 
have been punished in consequence of 
the creation by the Act of a crime which 
was not a crime before, aud which never, 
in our opinion, ought to have been made 
so, then I think that the Solicitor General 
for Ireland is not justified in saying 
that the objections of the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) to the adminis- 
tration of the Act were ‘‘trivial in the 
extreme.” We are told you cannot 
properly punish poor men who commit 
crime, unless you punish those whose 
speeches encourage the opinions and 
feelings which make them commit crime. 
I see the Lord Advocate present, and 
he recently said— 

** You ought not to make too much of treat- 
ing Members of Parliament as ordinary pri- 
soners, when the victims of their speeches are 
treated in the same manner.” 

That is a common doctrine and a very 

lausible one, but it is one of the most 
Geigueens doctrines that could be laid 
down. As to crime, there is no doubt 
about the nature of the Act, and there 
is generally no doubt as to the fact that 
a crime has been committed ; but if you 

unish speeches on the ground that they 
ead to crime, you bring in a serious 
thing. You bring in private judgment 
as to whether the speech leads to crime ; 
you bring in political prejudice, Party 
animosity, and a number of things that 
ought to be kept out of criminal juris- 
diction. Whén a Government shows 
that it is punishing men for having 
made speeches leading to crime, then it 
is landed among some of the most melan- 
choly deeds in history. What was it 
but this principle carried to an extreme 
which led to the execution of Gordon in 
Jamaica ; and on our own soil what was 
it that led to the terrible and cruel per- 
secutions in England and Scotland in 
1793 and 1794, except that certain 
speeches were made at certain meetings ? 
To this day those poor men are called 
martyrs. Those were the cases of which 
Mr. Fox said that it was difficult to 
think of such things calmly when you 
were alone, much less to discuss them 
calmly in public. I venture to say that 
those words were not at all too strong 
to express the sickening feeling which 
many have felt at the imprisonment 
beginning to be inflicted in such multi- 

Sir George Trev.lyan 
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tude and in such magnitude upon the 
resentatives of Ireland. late 
Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. T. D. Sul- 
livan) and the Member for the Harbour 
Division of Dublin (Mr. T. OC. Harring- 
ton) had been Parliamentary Colleagues 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite for many 
years, and they had been their Colleagues 
with the knowledge of everybody that 
they were members of the National 
Teague. They voted with them in 
the same Lobby; they were spoken 
to courteously by right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, spoken to often even 
more than courteously. Now, all of a 
sudden, you tell them that all along 
they have been committing crime for 
which they have to be punished. It is 
a still more serious thing when right 
hon. Gentlemen take refuge in what I 
cannot but regard as a pretext that they 
have been encouraging crime. Now, we 
all of us view the outbreak of crime with 
regret—the Gentlemen of whom I spoke 
view the outbreak of crime with positive 
dismay. It is a shame to their country, a 
shame to their cause. It certainly would 
postpone the triumph of that cause, and 
perhaps ruin it altogether. I believe 
there is no man who, sinee the day the 
Coercion Bill was passed, has worked 
harder to discourage crime than the 
Secretary of the National League. No one 
who listened to the speech which he made 
last year on the proclamation of the 
National League will fail to remember 
how eloquent and how earnest he was 
in deprecating crime. What the hon. 
Member said he sincerely felt. No one 
who listened to the speech could doubt 
it, and even the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland acknowledged that, what- 
ever their motives, the denunciations 
of Irish Members had done much to 
diminish crime. The right hon. Gentle- 
man declared that the National League 
could make crime smaller in amount by 
exerting itself, and that it did so. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: And make it 
larger. 

Sin GEORGE TREVELYAN: Yes; 
larger. The power of Mr. Harrington 
was admitted by the Chief Secretary, 
and I ask is it right that you should 
cut off these Leaders of the Irish people, 
thereby in the long run incurring the 
danger of driving many of the Irish 
people back to the guidance of desperate 
secret societies ? f' have been charged 
with saying that the inhabitants of no 
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other country in the world except Ire- 
land can be arrested on English soil for 
a crime that is political and nothing 
else. I repeat that here. An English- 
man cannot be arrested on English soil 
for such a crime; it does not exist by 
English law. A European foreigner 
cannot be arrested, because the Royal 
Commission of 1878 on the Extradition 
of Criminals—a Commission which in- 
cluded Lord Selborne, Lord Blackburn, 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, and my 
right hon. Friend (Sir William Harcourt) 
—reported that a criminal is not to 
be surrendered unless, in pursuit of 
some political purpose, some foul crime 
such as assassination or incendiarism has 
been committed and has been committed 
by him personally. But an Irishman 
can be arrested in England for a crime 
for which an Englishman would not be 
arrested, and on account of which we 
should not dream for a single moment 
of giving up a Continental foreigner to 
the tender mercies of his Government. 
It is quite true that crime has dimi- 
nished, and so far as it has diminished I 
believe it is mainly due to the legislation 
of last Session with regard to land. I 
admit whatever share in the merit of 
the passing of the legislation the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland thought fit 
to claim. The legislation itself is 
passed; that is what we care about ; 
anyone may take credit for it. That 
diminution was due to the fact that 
the Government brought forward a 
Bill revising Irish rents—a Bill brought 
in a year too late, and which the Liberal 
Party urged on a year before. How- 
ever, it was better late than never. 
When by that legislation Parliament pro- 
nounced that these unjust rents were no 
longer to be paid something was done to 
diminish crime. Weare fortified in this 
opinion by the opinion of the County 
Court Judge of Cork, who said that the 
effect of the Act would be that all rentals 
in the South of Ireland would be reduced 
30 to 33 per cent—a reduction which 
would bear heavily on the landlords. 
No doubt it would, as it had already 
borne heavily on the English and Scotch 
landlords who had made the reductions 
spontaneously. But the crime would 
have been still more reduced if the Go- 
vernment had allowed the Commissioners 


todo what was being done now in the | 
North of Scotland—namely, to deal with 
I repeat 


arrears of excessive rent. 
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here what I said elsewhere, that many 
men were being deprived of the homes 
they had built and the land they had re- 
claimed and improved because they can- 
not pay the arrears of unjust rents which 
Parliament had pronounced to be unjust. 
The right hon. Gentleman tried at a 
public meeting to convict me of an unfair 
statement, because he said in the three 
months I was Chief Secretary there were 
835 evictions, whereas in the past three 
months there were only 132. Why, 
those three months were the three 
months that came close upon the Land 
Bill of last Session, which the right hon. 
Gentleman himself passed. Under the 
Bill, practically, notice of ejectment be- 
came possible, after which, on the lapse 
of six months, the tenant lost all part in 
his holding and his home, and I must 
say it is playing with words to draw 
any distinction between evictions and 
those notices of ejectment which have 
been falling so freely on many of the 
tenants in Ireland. But there is one 
way in which the right hov. Gentleman 
can falsify my words, and I hope he will 
take it. Let him bring in a Bill, even 
at this late hour, dealing with arrears of 
unjust rent. Now, Sir, I want to say a 
word as to the clause of the Amendment 
which speaks of the administration of 
the Act as being partial. In 1884 
agrarian outrages had come down, under 
the Administration of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
to between 700 and 800. One main 
reason was that the Government had 
hed an opportunity of showing their im- 
partiality between different classes and 
parties in Ireland. That was the occa- 
sion when the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
spoke of the Government as having 
sailed on anevenkeel. At that time the 
popular Party were trying to hold meet- 
ings in the North of Ireland, and when- 
ever they annourced theso meetings the 
Orange Party at once announced their 
intention of holding a counter-meeting, 
and urged the Government to suppress 
the Nationalist meetings. The course that 
the Government took was to refuse to be 
bullied by the Orangemen, and to send 
as many men as were necessary to see 
that the meeting of the Nationalist Party 
in Ulster was held without interruption, 
and the belief that the Government were 
trying to deal fairly between both Parties 
was much increased by the fact that they 
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were roundly abused for doing so; and 
there was no one who abused them more 
roundly than a certain eminent lawyer, 
who praised the Orangemen as patriots for 
their conduct, and charged the Govern- 
ment with bloodguiltiness, because one life 
was taken among a crowd of armed men. 
This gentleman, who is in private life a 
kindly and honourable man, but who, 
after such speeches as that, ought never 
even to have held a Government brief, 
at such a crisis as the second reading of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, was 
actually made a Judge of the High 
Court. But something happened after- 
wards which proved that this was only 

art of a policy. The time came for the 

overnment to show whether they were 
impartial or not. The Protestant Home 
Rulers announced that they were going 
to hold a meeting at Tyrone. The 
Orangemen adopted their old system 
of announcing a counter-meeting, and 
said there would be a riot; but the 
Government, instead of protecting both 
meetings, if necessary, proclaimed them 
both. ‘They gave up that system which 
had been established in the North of 
Ireland by our Government with abso- 
lute success, and, we thought, for ever, 
that there was to be freedom of speech, 
unless the Government thought it would 
lead to actual crime. Some months 
later the Protestant Home Rulers an- 
nounced a meeting at Dromore, and 
again the Orangemen announced a 
counter-meeting. Again they asked the 
Government to proclaim the Nationalist 
meeting, and again the Government 
proclaimed both. So that now this state 
of things has come about—that here isa 
county in the North of Ireland, where 
there is not any pretence that crime 

revails, in which Parties are nearly 

alanced, but where all chances of 
political action is destroyed for both 
Parties, because the Government are 
afraid or unwilling to stand up to the 
Orangemen. I thought the other day, 
when the Government sent 700 men to 
arrest a parish priest in another corner 
of Ulster, that a very small fraction of 
that number might have enabled the 
Nationalists of Ulster to enjoy that right 
of public meeting which is exactly as 
much their property as the rents are the 
property of the landlord. Well, now, 
there has been a good deal said, both at 
public meetings and at City dinners, 
about the manner in which the Opposi- 
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tion have attacked the Ministers of the 
law, the police, and the Judges. So far 
as I am concerned, that charge cannot 
be made against me, if people will only 
quote the words and not take their own 
impressions. I do not believe that 
during the whole Recess I have said 
anything against the subordinates of the 
Government or its judicial officers. 
There is one exception—when I criticized 
the extraordinary latitude which Crown 
counsel, who are conducting these cases, 
have allowed themselves. I saw on 
Saturday that the Attorney General had 
to make an apology for what seems to 
me to have been a most heartless thing 
which he said against a man who, 
although he was nothing but a plaintiff 
in a civil action, was still a Government 
prisoner; and I must own that the 
eross-examination, as conducted yester- 
day, shows that the example of the 
leader was not lost upon his junior. 
But there is something worse than that, 
and that is the trial of the Secretary of 
the Irish National League. Now,I am 
not going to enter into that trial, but 
will only say this—that it was a trial 
which peculiarly required decency and 
care and moderation of treatment. 
Well, the Crown counsel actually 
taunted the gentleman who was con- 
ducting the defence because he had not 
committed acts which would place him 
inside a gaol. That I consider to be an 
utterance which is quite unparalleled in 
modern Courts. And I maintain that it 
is not offensive to the gentlemen of the 
Long Robe, but complimentary to them, 
to say that it is utterly contrary to the 
spirit of our Courts. It may be said 
that these are chance utterances; but it 
is these chance utterances which show the 
real inner mind. It isa very serious thing 
indeed to political prisoners when the 
inner mind, the real spirit, of the ser- 
vants whom the Government employs, 
whom it honours, and whom some day 
it will place upon the Judicial Bench, is 
such as these utterances show. Now, 
Sir, to conclude, I come to the most im- 
portant part of the Amendment, for it 
is a consideration which, in the long 
run, can alone settle this great contro- 
versy. Is this policy settling and paci- 
fying and conciliating Ireland ? Is it, or 
is itnot, alienating the sympathy of Her 
Majesty’s Irish subjects, as the Amend- 
ment contends, and decreasing their 
respect for the law as it now is? Out- ° 
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side two counties or parts of three coun- 
ties which all lie together—that is, over 
nine-tenths of Ireland—the whole coun- 
try is Hy cher ig by gentlemen of one 
way of thinking. Such unanimity was 
never known in the world before, or in 
any part of it. Of these Representa- 
tives, in the course of six months, one 
out of seven is either in prison, or on his 
way to prison, or on his way out of 
prison. What has been the effect on 
the mass of the people? We have heard 
a good deal of the wonderful demonstra- 
tion of the solid middle class, represent- 
ing the thrift and diligence and back- 
bone of the country, which took place 
when right hon. Gentlemen holding the 
views of the Government, though sitting 
on this side of the House, went over to 
Ireland. Now, Sir, it so happens, most 
unhappily for Ireland, that the munici- 
as representation is purely middle class. 

he municipal franchise is fixed at such 
high figures that in large towns of 
30,000 or 50,000 inhabitants there are 
only a few hundred voters. For every 
1,000 Parliamentary voters there are 
only about 100 municipal voters. If, 
then, there is any test of middle class 
feeling, it is the feeling of the municipal 
voters, the Town Councillors, and the 
Mayors. I should much like to have a 
Return of the number of Mayors and 
Corporations and Commissioners of im- 
portant towns which did not give a wel- 
come to Lord Ripon and my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. John Morley). I think it 
would be a very cheap and short Return 
indeed. There is another test, one that 
seems to me a much more certain test, 
that this policy is not pacifying Ireland, 
which is borne out by reluctant wit- 
nesses. Two years ago those Gentlemen 
who sit on this side of the House, but 
who support the Government, not only 
were willing to give self-government to 
Ireland under certain conditions, but 
were quite unanimous that the panacea 
for Ireland was local government—ex- 
tended local government. We were 
always hearing how we were to give a 
sense of responsibility to Irishmen by 
training them in habits of public and 
local business, and so guiding them to 
better things. That was two years ago. 
Two months ago the Prime Minister 
went down to Liverpool and stated that 
the Government were going to make 
great concessions in the way of extend- 
ing local institutions in England, 
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Scotland, and Wales. But Ireland was 
to have none of them, because the coun- 
try was in a state in which she was not 
fit to receive them, and Members who 
sit on this side of the House accepted 
this position. That is to say, that six 
months of the government of Ire- 
land by Lord Carnarvon and the 
then Chief Secretary (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), who, for quite different 
reasons than his opinions on the 
Trish Question, I am glad to see has 
rejoined the Government, for I have 
always entertained a deep respect for 
him, and I am pleased to see him in 
his right place again—six months under 
Lord Carnarvon and that right hon. 
Gentleman, with a policy of no coercion 
and conciliation, produced such an effect 
that those who are now Liberal Union- 
ists said that Ireland must have a great 
extension of local government. The 
Crimes Act has been administered by the 

resent Government for six months, and 
it has brought Ireland into such a state 
that we are told that she cannot have 
equal laws with England, and that there 
must be no extension of local govern- 
ment in Ireland for an indefinite period. 
Now, I think that that is a very pain- 
ful and rather humiliating confession. 
It is a confession which we, on this side 
of the House, for the most part, will 
never agree to make. We consider that 
Ireland cannot be governed by coercion, 
by unmixed coercion above all, but that 
she must be governed by a policy of 
concession. We consider that the hearts 
of Irishmen may be won by sympathy 
and confidenco, and by an earnest desire 
to show that you understand what they 
want, what they wish, and what they 
need. They never can be won by such 
a policy as is now being administered by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. All 
I can say is, that if that announcement 
on my part is inconsistent with what the 
Liberal Unionists were saying two years 
ago when they called for local govern- 
ment for Ireland, and said that they 
should be able to govern the country 
with no coercion—if it is inconsistent 
with that, let it be inconsistent; but I 
am quite certain it is right. 

Coronen SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, that he had looked forward 
with great interest and considerable 
curiosity to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Sir 
George Trevelyan). He had listened 
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with admiration to the lucid speeches 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
iepeety made in that House, and he 
always regarded him as man en- 
dowed with a specially lucid and logical 
mind ; and, therefore, he (Colonel Saun- 
derson) had anxiously looked forward 
to the explanation of the right hon. 
Gentleman as to how it came about that 
he was on the present occasion support- 
ing a Vote of Want of Confidence in 
Her Majesty’s Government. Most of 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
as far as he (Colonel Saunderson) could 
understand it, went to show that he had 
entirely changed his opinion as to the 
character of the National League. The 
National League, in the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman, was far from 
being a criminal organization, and was 
an organization which, at the present 
moment, employed its influence in the 
repression of crime. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman went on to say—and 
that showed the right hon. Gentleman’s 
courage—that he was not afraid to make 
use, inside the walls of that House, of 
language that he had used outside. But 
that was not always the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman. In former times, 
the right hon. Gentleman held exactly 
the opposite opinion; and he (Colonel 
poet stag wished to learn from him 
why he had changed his opinion, and 
on what ground. The right hon. Gentle- 
man gave them on that point absolutely 
no information whatever. He especially 
objected to the action of the Government 
in Ireland, on the ground that it was, 
according to him, a dangerous thing to 
interfere with freedom of speech, which 
he said this Act interfered with. Was 
that always the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman? He (Colonel Saun- 
derson) should like, with the permission 
of the House, to refresh the right hon. 
Gentleman’s memory. He would not 
quote anything with the intention of 
annoying the right hon. Gentleman. 
But it was perfectly fair, from his 
(Colonel Saunderson’s) point of view, to 
try and learn how the wonderful change 
of opinion on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman came about. The right hon. 
Gentleman made a speech on that very 
subject at Taunton, on the 17th of 
October, 1885. He then said— 


‘* Land-grabbers are denounced to the ven- 
geance of the mob in printed notices and in 
violent language. When Lord Spencer was in 
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Tre!and this was a punishable offence. A meet- 
ing was held near an evicted farm for the puar- 
= of intimidation. ‘Three Members of Par- 
ament denounced five men to the mob. Lord 
Salisbury took no steps to call these men to 
account, for they were part of the majority who 
put him in Office.”’ 
The right hon. Gentleman now held an 
entirely different view. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman believe that at the pre- 
sent moment the Government were 
justified in taking the steps which he 
thought Lord Salisbury ought to have 
taken, and which he and Lord Spencer 
took when they were responsible for the 
government of Ireland? Did he believe 
the National League was exactly the 
same as the Land League which went 
before it, or did he believe that it had 
changed? Were its Leaders the same, 
or were they not? Were the means 
taken to carry out the decrees of the 
League the same, or were they not? 
The right hon. Gentleman, in his speech, 
pointed out that there appeared to be 
a wonderful unanimity in the Irish 
population manifested by the fact that 
there were some 85 Gentlemen returned 
to that House unanimously in favour of 
the opinion expressed by hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway. But was that 
always the right hon. Gentleman’s 
opinion? He would again refresh the 
right hon. Gentleman’s memory. The 
right hon. Gentleman said in that House, 
not very long ago, when he held the 
same views as those which he (Colonel 
Saunderson) and his hon. Friends on 
the Ministerial side of the House held 
about the present situation— 

«It is not only the landlords and the red-hot 
Orangemen who feel apprehension ; but it is 
everyone who has offended the Land League— 
or the National League, as it was afterwards 
called—by not taking an active part in its sup- 
port; everyone who has asserted his legal right 
to work for whom he likes, or to take farms 
from whom he likes; anyone who has taken 
any part in bringing to justice those whom the 
organs of the now dominant Administration and 
Party regard as victims and martyrs; every 
quiet citizen and every member of that minority 
which would not be in a minority if both Par- 
ties would join ina determination that law and 
order should no ionger be trified with in Ire- 
land any more than it is trifled with in York- 
shire or Somersetshire.”” 

That was what he (Colonel Saunderson) 
had always contended. He could not 
deny the fact that 85 Members were 
returned in Ireland, and that they sat 
below the Gangway opposite, for he had 
ocular demonstration of it; but he did 
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deny absolutely that they were returned , 


by the free choice of the Irish people. 
He believed—and every man who really 
understood the Irish Question and who 
viewed it apart from Party issues held— 
that when law and order were estab- 
lished in Ireland and every organiza- 
tion, whatever its name might be, which 
now arrogated to itself the authority of 
laying down the law was got rid of, the 
Irish people would return a very dif- 
ferent representation. Hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway had also changed 
their views in comparing the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken with 
the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four). An extraordinary thing was 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite had sud- 
denly fallen in love with the memory of 
Mr. Forster. ‘‘He was a man,” said 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
and the hon. Member compared the 
course pursued by Mr. Forster with the 
course pursued by his (Colonel Saunder- 
son’s) right hon. Friend, and remarked 
that it was like the scratches of a cat 
compared with the paw of the British 
Lion. Hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way opposite had, in past times, drawn 
comparisons which were not very com- 
plimentary to the right hon. Gentleman. 
He would quote the remarks of a very 
eloquent and experienced orator, who 
sat below the Gangway opposite, who 
was one of the leading lights of the 
country, and to whom they always 
listened with great attention. The hon. 
and learned Member for North Long- 
ford (Mr. T. M. Healy), in the year 
1884, when the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down was Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland—so that it was not 
very ancient history—said— 


“In their time they had been told hard 
things of the Tory Government, and those hard 
things were, every one of them, well deserved, 
But they had not for some years a chance of 
seeing whether a Liberal Government was not 
as hard in its heart and as hypocritical in its 
professions. They understood being kept 
down by force by the iron rule of some man 
like Cromwell ; Dut they did not understand 
being ruled by men of the mould of Earl Spen- 
cer and some of his Colleagues. Dean Swift 
had once suid—‘ It was no shame to be con- 
quered and held down by a licn ; but no man 
should be controlled by a rat.’ ’’ 


If that comparison was accurate, he 
(Colonel Saunderson) thought they on 
his side had the advantage; because 
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when the rat fought with the cat it 
nerally got the worst of it. It was to 
im a lamentable thing that the right 
hon. Gentleman, after all that he had 
done in the when he was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and when he had 
repeatedly stood up in that House to 
maintain the policy from which, after 
all, the great bulk of the Liberal Party 
had never swerved, should now, with- 
out explanation, have turned his back 
on all his former convictions and pro- 
fessions. The right hon. Gentleman 
speaking not so very long ago, in 1886, 
as to the Home Rule policy, declared 
that until every Constitutional method, 
both inside and outside of the House, 
had been exhausted, he, for one, would 
never consent to it. It ogee to him 
(Colonel Saunderson) that the right 
hon. Gentleman and the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell), and other hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, laboured under an 
extreme difficulty on the present occasion. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Cork was a Vote of Want of Con- 
fidence in the Government. It asked 
them to condemn the policy of the 
Government. Why? Because Her 
Majesty’s Government were carryin 
out and putting into effect an Act o 
Parliament which the House itself had 
passed. So that if the House were to 
accede to the Amendment, and pass a 
Vote of Want of Confidence, it would 
ass a deliberate Vote of Want of Oon- 
dence in itself; and he conceived that 
the House of Commons, as at present 
constituted, was not likely to do that. 
He had listened to the s of the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
with great attention ; and he might, in 
passing, say that some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite seemed to have misunderstood 
some expressions from the Ministerial 
side. They were anxious to hear the 
hon. Member’s remarks; and as he 
spoke in so very low atone they thought 
there was no discourtesy in asking him 
to speak a little louder. For himself, 
when the hon. Member’s speech con- 
cluded, he asked himself what had 
become of Home Rule? It was nowhere 
to be found. The hon. Member had no 
confidence in the Government, not be- 
cause they refused to bring forward a 
Home Rule measure, but because they 
ut in force the Coercion Act. Home 
ule had fallen into the background. 
He (Colonel Saunderson) would like to’ 
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know whethor it was dead? The hon. 
Gentleman devoted part of his speech to 


an historical episode of which they had 
had very varying accounts—namely, the 
celebrated interview with Lord Carnar- 
von; and the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) was of opinion that Lord 
Salisbury was at that time inclined to 

ant Home Rule. Lord Salisbury, on 
the other hand, distinctly stated that 
that was not the case, and that there 
never enterod his mind any idea of 
giving Home Rule. They thus had the 
assertion of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) on the one side, and the 
contradiction of Lord Salisbury on the 
other; and he (Colonel Saunderson) 
thought, from Lord Salisbury’s position 
and the estimation in which the country 
held him, that his statement would be 
taken as a sufficient answer to the hon. 
Member’s allegations. Then the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) went 
on to inform the House that it was not 
his intention, or that of his followers, to 
obstruct the course of Business. He 
(Colonel Saunderson) was very glad to 
hear it. They would no longer have 
those interminable debates, and those 
weary miles of walking through the 
Division Lobby till long after the dawn 
of morning. Both sides of the House 
would rejoice in that fact. The hon. 
Member was anxious to get on with the 
Business of the country that interested 
the whole Empire. He (Colonel Saun- 
derson) could not say that he felt very 
grateful to the hon. Gentleman, because 
they knew his motives. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell) had had an 
interview, which was published in Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal, and he concluded that 
it was authentic. In that interview the 
hon. Gentleman informed the correspon- 
dent of that newspaper why it was that 
he and his Friends did not intend to 
pursue a policy of Obstruction; and it 
was probable that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) understood the 
nature of the hon. Member’s policy. 
At any rate, the right hon. Gentleman, 
in his speech, appeared to sympathize 
with it. At the interview in question, 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), speaking of the condition of the 
Unionist Party, said— 

“These dissensions are more likely to arise 


out of questions connected with the pro 
English legislation than upon the Irish Ques- 
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tion. We may, therefore, expect a Ministerial 
crisis at any time during the Session, arising, 
as I have said, out of some English rather than 
the Irish Question. With these considerations 
in view, it will be politic, I think, for the Irish 
Members and the English Radicals to do every- 
thing that ce possibly can to facilitate the 
Government Business during the coming 
Session.”’ 

So that it was not absolutely because 
the hon. Member and his followers were 
inclined to facilitate the progress of 
Public Business, but because he and his 
Friends above the Gangway opposite 
had the amiable hope that when they 
reached the County Government Bill 
the Unionist Party would be spread- 
eagled on the Serbonian bog of political 
difficulty. One could, therefore, un- 
derstand the reasons which were to 
induce the Nationalist and the Radical 
Party to offer no obstruction to Public - 
Business. The hon. Member had last 
night spoken evidently with great care 
and considerable preparation; but he 
(Colonel Saunderson) must say that in 
listening to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber he thought his attack on the Go- 
vernment was about the weakest that 
had ever been made in the House of 
Commons. They were asked to coa- 
demn the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment because it was harsh, unjust, 
and had been a failure. He did not 
think that the hon. Member had proved 
any one of those three propositions. 
The hon. Member thought the policy of 
the Government was harsh because an 
hon. Member had not been provided 
with food and drink on his way to Ire- 
land. He (Colonel Saunderson) did not 
know where the hon. Member got his 
information ; but he ventured to say it 
was incorrect. Nobody would keep 
food, much less drink, from the hon. 
Gentleman to whom the hon. Member 
alluded. Before the House came to a 
final decision as to whether they would 
approve or condemn the policy of the 
Government, it was absolutely necessary 
that the House should realize the posi- 
tion in which the Government found 
themselves in Ireland. The Govern- 
ment had to confront the deliberate 
action of the Leaders of the National 
yy and also the deliberate action 
of the allies of the National League— 
right hon. Gentlemen who sat opposite. 
Now, he could inform the House, in a 
very few words, the accuracy of which 
no hon. Member could deny, what the 
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action of the National League in Ireland 
was. The National League in Ireland 
and its Leaders had openly stated, over 
and over again, that their object was, 
in the first place, to turn out the land- 
lords, and after that to overturn the 
authority of the Crown. [Cries of 
‘““No!”] He had the quotations which 
proved this with him, and could read 
them to the House, if it desired; but le 
took that for granted, because they had 
said it over and over again. ‘‘ We shall 
go on,” said the hon. Member for one 
of the Divisions of the county of Cork 
(Mr. W. O’Brien)—who, he (Colonel 
Saunderson) regretted, was not now in 
the House— 

“* We shall 7.0 unconquered and uncon- 
querable until landlordism is trampled into the 
last ditch, and then we will haul down the flag 
of British ascendancy in Ireland.” 

How did they propose to do it? The 
landlords were to go first. They were 
au unpopular class—they were rr ers 
to be the butts for the shafts of all men 
who had nothing, and who wanted to 
get something. He was happy to say 
that they did not intend to shoot them, 
but only to starve them. And the 
National League proceeded thus. The 
Plan of Campaign dictated to the 
tenants on what terms they should deal 
with their landlord ; the tenants were to 
give so much and no more; and then, 
if the landlord proceeded to extremity 
and evicted the tenant who could pay, 
and who would pay if he were allowed, 
the National League stepped in and 
said that no one should take the farm. 
So long as the National League could 
prevent land-grabbing, so long would 
they be masters of the agrarian situation. 
There could be no doubt of that. Hon. 
Members below the Gangway knew that 
as well as he did as an Irish landlord. 
Therefore, every attempt was made by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to intimidate 
the Irish people, and to prevent them 
from taking an evicted farm; and, in 
fact, to prevent land from becoming a 
marketable commodity. Now, it gave 
him the greatest satisfaction in reading 
the speeches of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
—and he always read them with great 
attention and with great profit—it gave 
him the greatest satisfaction to see how 
persistently they denounced land-grab- 
bing. They would not denounce land- 
grabbing unless they very well knew 
that the Irish tenants were inclined to 
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come to terms. They would not hold 
up the land-grabber to public exe- 
cration and denounce him as they did 
unless they knew, in fact, that the 
moment that the law was made supreme 
in Ireland the tenant would become just 
as amenable to it as any other subject 
of the Queen. He desired to point out 
what had been said on that subject by 
leaders of Irish opinion opposite. In 
August last year the hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) went over to 
Dublin and made a speech which was 
reported in The Freeman's Journal. He 
(Colonel Saunderson) always quoted 
from Zhe Freeman's Journal or United 
Ireland. In that speech the hon. Mem- 
ber held up to public execration those 
Irishmen who had ventured at any time 
to run counter to the law of the National 
League. That was the key of the whole 
uestion. If they could at once break 
own and destroy that organization 
which now terrorized the Irish people, 
the Irish people would become amenable 
to the law, and would rejoice in the 
concessions which had been made. The 
hon. Member for East Mayo said— 


“They say we have practised an insidious 

form of intimidation, want to say plainly 
that 1 intend to practise the same form of in- 
timidation in spite of all proclamations or per- 
secutions they can enforce. If the operations 
of the League in the past can be correctly de- 
scribed by intimidation, then, I say, I intend to 
practise them and to preach them.” 
Then the hon. Member went on to say 
—and he (Colonel Saunderson) asked 
the House to mark these words, be- 
cause, in one moment, he would show 
conclusively how they had acted in 
Treland— 

‘Now, let me eay this—that if there be a 
man in Ireland—and I do not believe there is— 
base enough to back down and turn his back on 
the fight now that coercion has been passed, I 
pledge myself, in the face of this meeting, that 

will denounce him from public platforms by 
name ”’— 


they all know what denouncing a man 
from a public platform meant in 
Ireland— 

‘*and I pledge myself to the Government that, 


let that man be whom he may, his life will not 
be a happy one either in Ireland or across the 
sea, 


They intended to dog his steps to the 

uttermost parts of the earth. They all 

knew what that denunciation meant; 

they dogged the steps of Carey. : 
[ Fourth Night.) 
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‘*T know perfectly well,’’ continued the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, ‘‘ what I mean, and 
you know what I mean ;’”’ 
and he (Colonel Saunderson) wished to 
show the House of Commons what the 
lion. Member did mean, and what was the 
result of what he said. The hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), in his 
speech of the previous day, made a 
candid admission to the House that the 
efforts of the Government to suppress 
the League were an absolute failure— 
that so far from suppressing those 
branches which the Government ima- 
gined had been suppressed, they were 
in full force, and carried on their accus- 
tomed work, and were duly reported in 
certain organs of the Press. That 
especially referred to two counties—the 
counties of Kerry and Olare--where the 
National League was suppressed. He 
thought it would be of interest to the 
House to learn what a branch of the 
National League in Kerry had done; 
how it carried on its work, and what 
had been its effect. The House would 
remember that land-grabbing at all 
cost, even at the cost of blood, was not 
to be permitted. He would like to call 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone), whom he was happy 
to see in his place, to some prophetic 
words which he had used in bygone 
days. The right hon. Gentleman said— 

‘*What is meant by Boycotting? In the 
first place, it is combined intimidation; in the 
second place, it is combined intimidation made 
use of for the purpose of destroying the private 
liberties of choice by fear of ruin and starva- 
tion ; in the third place, that being what Boy- 
cotting is in itself, we must look to this—that 
the creed of Boycotting, like every other 
creed, requires a sanction, and that the sanc- 
tion of Boycotting—that which stands in the 
rear of Boycotting, and by which alone Boy- 
cotting can be made thoroughly effective—is 
the murder which is not denounced,” 

He would show the House that the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman, 
founded upon a knowledge which he 
had geined in the administration of 
Ireland, were absolutely justified by the 
facts which had since occurred. There 
was a man who had inherited, with his 
brother, a farm in Kerry. One of the 
brothers died and left his half of the 
farm to a son—Edmond Fitzmaurice— 
who was in Australia. A neighbour 
tried to get possession of the land ; but 
one of the brothers—James Fitzmaurice 
—resisted the attempt, and spent a large 
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sum in law vosts defending his brother’s 
rights. The brother Edmond came back 
from Australia, and he proved to be in- 
solvent; he could not or he would not 
pay. Atany rate, the landlord of the 
estate evicted both tenants, and put 
back in possession of the farm the elder 
brother. The National League inter- 
fered ; it would not allow the two 
brothers to come to terms; and so the 
elder brother remained in possession of 
the farm. And now he would show, in 
passing, how the National League 
worked. There was a bog on this estate 
as to which there was a great deal of 
contention. The National League inter- 
fered, and the Lixnaw branch passed 
resolutions condemning any man who 
would venture to take any of it. But 
at last there was a meeting of the Lix- 
naw branch of the League, and this was 
the result— 


‘* Mr, Michael J. Quilter read the report of 

last meeting, as published in The Kerry Weekly 
Reporter, and wished it to be distinctly under- 
stood that the first resolution had reference 
only to a particular portion of the Ahabeg bo 
—namely, the part adjoining Muckenagh an 
Clounlougher, and commonly known as the 
Lower Bog. Exclusive of this, there is an ex- 
tensive area of bog in Ahabeg, and the League 
is not opposed to persons purchasing turbary 
there as usual, The public, therefore, will not 
suffer the slightest inconvenience from com- 
pliance with the resolution in reference to the 
portion above specified.” 
Therefore, in this country, which was 
supposed to be a civilized community, 
there was an organization which arro- 
gated to itself the right of amc pd or 
not punishing men who should freely 
deal in the matter of bog. They were 
not to be inconvenienced in any way— 
that was to say, they were not to be 
murdered. Three days after this the 
following notice appeared in order to 
emphasize the decision of the branch. 
The notice was posted up, and ran as 
follows :— 

‘* Take notice that if any person takes bog at 
ery (S. M. Hussey’s), near Fitzmuurice’s 
evicted farm, he will be made to feel the weight 
of the invincible arm of Captain Moonlight.” 


The National League then proceeded 
to deal with this unhappy Fitzmaurice. 
A meeting was held on the 23rd of 
January last year, the Rev, P. Nolan, 
P.P., supposed to be a Christian clergy- 
man, in the chair, and it was resolyved— 


** That as James Fitzmaurice acted the 
of special constable to S. M. Hussey at Aha 
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on the 14th inst., we consider that his 
intercourse 


bours should hold no further with 


him.” 


That was to say, he was Boycotted. But 
that was not enough. Another meeting 
of the same Nain orl held on June 12 
last year, and the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted :— 
*€ Resolved,—That as James Fitzmaurice, of 
Ahabeg, still persists in allowing his cattle to 
on the farm from which his brother 
mond was recently evicted, and refuses to 


give any explanation to the — in extenua- 
tion of his conduct, we hereby on the public 
to mark him as a land-grabber of the most in- 


human type.” 


What did the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down (SirGeorge Trevelyan) 
say to that? Now, he(Colonel Saunder- 
son) came almost to the final episode 
which illustrated the action of the 
National League in Kerry and else- 
where, and which the right bon. Gentle- 
man said was as active now as ever it 
was. An article appeared in The Kerry 
Sentinel of October 25, 1887, signed ‘‘ E. 
Harrington.” The hon. Member, whom 
he was glad to see opposite, signed his 
name to the article, and stated the reason 
why he adopted that unusual course—a 
very honourable proceeding on his part. 
The hon. Member said— 


‘A land-grabber and a rack-renter are 
deservedly as odious at one side of the barony 
bounds as at the other. Samuel Murray 
Hussey, for instance, is no lovelier in Annas- 
caul than he is in Ahabeg.”’ 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, he desired to explain 
that the article he had signed referred 
to the action of Mr. Hussey in goin 
upon the estate in question, soemnpunied 
by the Sheriff, with purchase agree- 
ments in one hand and notices to quit 
in the other; and the other article re- 
ferred to the action of Mr. Hussey in 

urchasing the estate after the tenants 

ad combined to offer £65,000 for it, 
and were prevented from offering 
£75,000 for it. If the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman would read the whole article 
from the beginning to the end he was 
prepared to stand by every word of it. 

Coroner SAUNDERSON remarked, 
that, of course, it was not for him to im- 
pute motives to any man. He was only 
reading what the hon. Member wrote. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON : 
You did impute motives. Read the 
whole article, . 
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OotroreL. SAUNDERSON said, the 
hon. Member 5 ar might read the 
whole article if he wished to do so. 
What he himself wished to point out, 
what he had a right to point out, and 
what he would point out, was that this 
article appeared in The Kerry Sentinel 
three days after the resolution which 
condemned this unhappy man to death 
had a in that journal. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON said, 
that with regard to that resolution, he 
might say that the article was written 
and was signed in London at a time 
when he could not have seen the issue 
of this paper in which the resolution 
appeared. [Cries of Oh!” ] He was 
as truthful as any man in that House; 
he had condemned the crime referred to 
as heartily as any one; he had done every- 
thing to denounce it; and he now repu- 
diated the accusation of the hon. and 
gallant Member. 

Cotonet SAUNDERSON said, that 
he had made no imputation whatever 
upon the hon. Member. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
Read the whole article. 

Cotoyet, SAUNDERSON said, he was 
stating what had taken place. An inno- 
cent man had been murdered. The 
resolution was passed by a branch of the 
National League on the 23rd of October, 
and the article he had quoted was 
written on the 25th of that month. Of 
course, he accepted the statement of the 
hon. Member, that he had not seen the 
resolution when he wrote that article; 
but the fact of the article appearing so 
soon after the publication of the resolu- 
tion was a very unhappy coincidence. 
He wished to call the attention of the 
House to the terms of the resolution, as 
it was an illustration of the nature and 
character of the organization which the 
Government was bound to crush and 
destroy. The terms of the resolution 
were— 

“We in call upon the public to mark, b 
every Constitutional’ means, their dieapprowal 
of the conduct of James Fitzmaurice, who has 
been so base and inhuman as to grab his 
brother’s land.” 

“« Every Constitutional means!’’ What 
were those means? The effect of that 
resolution, which professed to urge the 
adoption of Constitutional means, was 
to condemn the man referred to to death. 
What was the result? Not very long 
afterwards—only last month—the man 
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was done to death—was cruelly murdered 
—by the acolytes who carry out the law 
of this organization, and who understand 
too well the meaning of this resolution. 
While this unfortunate man was travel- 
ling along the road with his daughter 
he was murdered in the most cruel and 
shameful mavner, And what was the 
crime which he had committed, for 
which he was so punished? He was a 
land-grabber. Was it to be supposed 
that that House and that this country 
would sanction the existence of an orga- 
nization which took upon itself to decree 
a man to death for doing that which he 
had a perfectly legal right todo? He 
had just as much right to protection as 
the highest in the land. And it was be- 
cause Her Majesty’s Government were 
tackling this organization, and meant to 
destroy it, that they were attacked by 
those who were opposed to the true inte- 
rests of their country, and to the inte- 
grity of the Empire. They deserved 
the support of every man who had at 
heart the safety of the Empire. He de- 
sired to say a word about the policy 
which had been pursued by the Col- 
leagues of hon. Mombers below the 
Gangway. He was happy to say that 
the efforts of those whose policy it was 
to defeet the law in Ireland had not 
been successful; but a new morality 
had been propounded, principally by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt)—namely, 
that if the law was not liked, or pressed 
heavily, or was supposed to be unjust, a 
man had a right to break it. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in support of that pro- 

sition, had instanced the case of 

ampden and the celebrated Boston tea 
case, which was the cause of the Ameri- 
ean War. The right hon. Gentleman, 
and those who thought with him, in 
propounding these views, were making 
an addendum to the Commandments, 
and giving a new version of the Deca- 
logue by making it read—‘ Thou shalt 
not steal, except from a landlord.”’ That 
was the policy of the new Party, which 
was now led by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone). It was a very serious 
thing that English Gentlemen, who had 
occupied high positions in the State, 
were desirous of deliberately handing 
over the Irish people to those who dis- 
obeyed the law of theland. The success 
of the Separatist Party depended upon 
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the fulfilment of two Pe. They 
had two prophets. right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne (Mr. John Morley) had prophesied 
that England could never be master of 
her own Parliament as long as Irish 
Members remained within its walls. 
Hon. Members below the Gangway 
ought to remember this—that if they 
acted throughout this Session with the 
courtesy and decorum which had dis- 
tinguished their conduct at its begin- 
ning, they would ruin the reputation, as 
a prophet, of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman still held that view; but he 
had to deal with a far grimmer prophet, 
who had prophesied that the law could 
not be maintained in Ireland because it 
was dressed in a foreign garb. If that 
rophecy could be fulfilled—if it could 
shown that that House was incapable 
of maintaining law and order in Ireland, 
he admitted that there was no other way 
out of the difficulty than by surrendering 
all authority in Ireland to the National 
League, which was able successfully to 
oppose the administration of the law. 
No effort had been spared to render it 
hard and difficult, and even impossible, 
for Her Majesty’s Government to main- 
tain law and order in that country. Hon. 
Members below the Gangway belonged 
toa nationality that had never been law- 
abiding, and never would be. He re- 
cognized the qualities of the nationality 
to which those hon. Members belonged ; 
and any statesman who wished to settle 
this question must remember that an 
Irishman was not a man who naturally 
sympathized with law of any kind. He 
recognized the virtues of his country- 
men; but this was one of their defects, 
which constituted the chief difficulty of 
governing the race to which he belonged. 
Her Majesty’s Government had, how- 
ever, to confront not only Irishmen, 
but the phalanx of 191 Scotch, Eng- 
lish, and Welsh Members, which was 
led by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone), who was ease 
ing a policy which, he (Colonel Saun- 
derson) ventured to maintain, had never 
been adopted by any responsible states- 
man in the history of the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman had taught them 
what his eater meant in his celebrated 
speech at Nottingham. That speech was 
not altogether Srvenete. It ap 
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to him that the right hon. Gentleman 
had embarked in the trade of romancing. 
This was very easy. A man had only to 
visit a country he intended to romance 
about, and on his return he had the 
enormous advan of being able to 
say—‘‘ Oh, I have been there; and you 
have not.’ The right hon. Gentleman 
had himself been made one of the first 
victims of successful romance by the hon. 
Member for the Hoxton Division of 
Shoreditch (Mr. J. Stuart), who was not 
only a politician, but a Professor. He 
(Colonel Saunderson) did not know of 
what the hon. Member was a Professor ; 
but he hoped it was not of any of the 
exact sciences. He rather hoped that 
the hon. Member was a Professor of 
some of those sciences which dealt 
with the imagination. The hon. Mem- 
ber came over fresh from Ireland 
and whispered into the ears of the 
right hon. Gentleman a story which 
had a foundation only in his fervid and 
vivid imagination, and which the right 
hon. Gentleman immediately seized the 
opportunity to repeat. He should not 

ude to the matter further, because the 
story had been withdrawn after the right 
hon. Gentleman received a lawyer’s 
letter. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
the same speech, had also coined a motto 
and a watchword for his Party, and had 
inscribed upon the banner under which 
his Party were to march the words— 
‘‘ Remember Mitchelstown.” The motto 
had not been very successful. ‘‘ Re- 
member Mitchelstown” simply meant— 
‘* Down with the police.” He would 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman that 
if ‘‘ Remember Mitchelstown”’ appeared 
on one side of the banner, on the reverse 
should be inscribed the words—*‘ Re- 
member Dopping.” The right hon. 
Gentleman went on to use langu 
which he (Colonel Saunderson) hoped he 
had since regretted. In that speech at 
Nottingham the right hon. Gentleman, 
in trying to undermine the authority of 
the pts Saal 20 and the authority of the 
police, went on to take away their cha- 
racter, and to describe as a man worthy 
of universal execration a policeman 
who died bravely in the performance of 
his duty. The ge hon. Gentleman, it 
was true, guarded himself in his denun- 
ciation. He said— 

“A sergeant of the name of Whelehan was 
wickedly and deplorably murdered.” 
And then he went on to say — 
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“ Well, that in consequence of a-raid, 
it wae eld, made on tho howe ofan dbnoxions 
Se was obnoxious, I believe, 


He guarded himself even there—‘ TI be- 
lieve without crime.” Proceeding, he 
said— 

“ That raid was a crime, a gross crime, and 
it ended, whether designedly or not, by blood- 
shed, which by law, I apprehend, would be 
justly termed murder.” 

Of course, it would. The right hon. 
Gentleman continued— 

‘* How was that raid brought about? It was 

brought about by consultation, and who were 
the parties that consulted, and, if 1 may say it, 
so got up the raid?”’ 
And tben the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to show that this very Whelehan 
was the man who had conspired to get 
up this raid. [ Cries of ‘‘Quote!’’] 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Read my 
words. 

Coronsn SAUNDERSON said, he 
had every intention to quote, and he 
maintained that the words of the right 
hon. Gontleman absolutely bore out 
what he had said, The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said— 

** Among them was a man paid and employed 
by the ~ ds and known rr from rea 
confession, of the worst character.” 


With that he quite agreed. He went 
on to say— 

“The ies charged have no o unity of 
gutting te oa but ET cee 
according to the facts before us, is that this 
informer was for a long period known as a man 
of worthless and base character—that he was 
3 by the police two sums of money imme- 

iately before the meeting at which the raid 
was arranged, and that he went to the meet- 
ing. 
There, he thought, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was misinformed. The meeting 
at the quarry, at which the raid was 
arranged, was not a meeting got up by 
a paid agent of the police, but it was a 
meeting at which this informer was, 
and like the ruffian he was, and like a 
scoundrel of the lowest type as he was, 
he sold his information. He (Colonel 
Saunderson) thought the right hon. 
Gentleman, when he was Prime Minis- 
ter, must have had some experience in 
buying information with regard to his 
resent Oolleagues. Then the right 
on. Gentleman described the death of 
t Whelehan, and, although he 
had condemned the act of killing 
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Whelehan, proceeded to give an in- 
stance in the last century of men who 
had been in a similar manner, as 
he said, induced to commit a capital 
offence. He stated that after they had 
received a very lenient punishment, the 
people took their punishment into their 
own hands, thereby instituting a com- 
parison—an exact comparison—between 
this Sergeant Whelehan, who had died 
like a brave man in the execution of his 
duty, and these dastardly ruffians in the 
last century. 

Mx. W. E. GLADSTONE: I never 
mentioned Sergeant Whelehan in con- 
nection with the payment of money. 

Ooronen SAUNDERSON said, he 
never meant to state that the right hon. 
Gentleman did mention Sergeant Whe- 
lehan—— 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes; you 
did. 

Coroner SAUNDERSON said, the 
right hon. Gentleman evidently meant 
to convey that Sergeant Whelehan was 
a means of carrying into effect an 
outrage for which money had been 

aid. Whether Sergeant Whelehan 
ad paid—— 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I did not 
mention it. Quote my words. 

Coroner SAUNDERSON said, he 
never meant to insinuate that the right 
hon. Gentleman said that Whelehan was 
the man who paid the money ; but what 
he said was that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in his Nottingham speech, held up 
Whelehan to public execration as the 
man who carried out a put-up job. 
What did the right hon. Gentleman 
mean at all, he (Colonel Saunderson) 
wondered ? What did he mean by in- 
stituting this comparison? He went 
on to say— 

“‘ A body of men entered into a conspiracy to 
induce two other men to commit a capital crime. 
The two men were executed for the crime. It 

terwards became known that they had been 
induced to commit it by these four men, who 
conspired together for the purpose. These four 
men were tried and sentenced to be put into 
the pillory for the conspiracy. That was the 
sentence of the Judge and the Court upon them ; 
but the sentence of the people was a good deal 
stronger than the law as administered by the 
Judge and the Uourt. I am not going to justify 
what wasdone. I am only going to show what 
materials we are dealing with, and what sort 
of view the people of England are likely to take 
upon matters of that kind; for the act of those 
men was, to my mind, very closely analogous 
to the action of the police in this instance. The 
police substantially conspired—”’ 


Colonel Saunderson 
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he (Colonel Saunderson) supposed that 
deed Whelehan— ) 


“‘ after the manner of these four men, and in 
their case the public indignation burst out upon 
them. One was pages, & yr to death by the 
people, and another was beaten and maltreated 
within an inch of his life.” 

How about this indication of the method 
of dealing with the police in Ireland? 
According to the right hon. Gentleman, 
the police in Ireland, if treated in a 
similar manner, would be killed or 
beaten within an inch of their lives. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman con- 
tinued— 

‘Do not suppose I justify this, but I am 
seeking to point out what might happen when 
such a case called forth such a manifestation, 
not among criminals, but, apparently, a fair 
average portion of the population in England.” 
So that if the Irish people, naturally 
understanding the obvious meaning of 
these words — whatever the real meaning 
might have been; no one ever knew the 
re tt of the right hon. Gentle- 
man—if the Irish people, a quick-witted, 
hot-headed people, ae habitually acted 
in these matters without very much 
thought, acted on the broad hint which 
was naturally conveyed in this language, 
and did wreak their vengeance on the 
police, they would be acting, according 
to the right hon. Gentleman, not as 
criminals, but as respectable members 
of the population. He had already 
detained the House far too long; but, 
before he sat down, he wished to draw 
attention to one more point. The policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government was op- 
posed because, it was said, free speech 
did not exist in Ireland. He wondered 
whether right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
ever read United Ireland. Did they 
ever read the speeches made by hon. 
Gentlemen who sat below the Gang- 
way? He read United Ireland, and he 
must say that the way in which they 
bad ransacked the dictionary for words 
and phrases of vituperation to apply to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland did great credit to 
their ingenuity. They appeared to have 
got at last to the end of their tether, for 
they had now adopted two expressions 
which he had never before heard as 
applied to any statesman, or, indeed, to 
a Member of the House of Commons. 
They called the right hon. Gentleman 
‘“* Ventriloquist Balfour” and ‘“‘ Sleuth 
Tiger.” y, freedom of speech, 80 
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long as it was not employed to hound 
on the Irish people to the law of 
the land, was absolute. Hon. Gentle- 
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men below the Gangway knew perfectly 
well that they could devote all their elo- 
quences and all their ingenuity of re- 
search, for which they were so celebrated, 


to abusing and holding up to execration 
the present Government and.in main- 
taining their sas Na opinions. But 
now they devoted all their eloquence, 
not to the advocacy of the national aspi- 
rations of the people, but to abusing the 
Government, and especially the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland; and, therefore, so far as the 
charge of freedom of speech having 
been taken away was concerned, it fell 
to the ground. Then the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell} had told them, 
or had implied, that there were signs of 
a union of hearts. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (Mr. John Morley) went to Treland 
recently, and had a very pleasant time. 
He wondered whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would really tell the House 
that he was of opinion that the Irish 
were now a loyal people. He was very 
much struck by an utterance of the 
Mayor of Waterford, who waited upon 
the right hon. Gentleman to present 
him with an address. In his speech that 
gentieman said—‘‘ We are born rebels, 
and we will always remain rebels.” 
A union of hearts! Well, he (Colonel 
Saunderson) had seen it sometimes. 
He saw it the other day. A very 
remarkable circumstance occurred which 
indicated that there was a union of 
hearts—a union which in former times 
he should never have conceived possible. 
A Club was established in South Tippe- 
rary, and, if he remembered rightly, 
the members chose the names of two dis- 
tinguished men as Patron Saints—they 
called the Club ‘‘ The Tanner-Gladstone 
Athletic Club.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Bridgeton 
my of mes 420d Aged — m9 
velyan) appealed to the s es made 
in the ae and said that they could 
judge by those speeches that a great 
change had taken place. They could 
not judge by speeches made in the 
House of Commons. To find the union 
of hearts let them go beyond the 
Atlantic. Did hon. Members who spoke 


in the House of Commons with great 
caution and care observe the same 
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language when they appealed to the 
passions. of their countrymen? He 
would take one case. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) was remarkable for the able 
speeches he made in the House on sub- 
jects which he thoroughly understood, 
and he was always listened to in the 
House with the respect which his abili- 
ties deserved. But the hon. Member 
was the last man they would imagine 
would be willing, if necessity arose, to 
wage open war with the British Empire; 
and yet when the hon. Gentleman went 
over to America the other day, just at 
the time when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) was saying at 
Nottingham that his Irish allies were 
conspicuous for their moderation, he 
made a very remarkable speech, and a 
quotation from it was the last quotation 
he (Colonel Saunderson) would make. 
He wished to quote from the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman in order to 
show that he did not believe that the 
union of hearts had as yet been com- 
pleted. 8S ing at New Jersey on 
the 16th of October, 1887, the hon. 
Member said— 

“IT thank the purely American portion of the 
audience ; because for the rest, or those who, 
like myself, have the blood of the Irish race in 
their veins, it isa matter of course, almost, that 
they should be here: and it is almost a matter 
of course that my countrymen, whom I now see 
before me in varied uniforms below—bearin, 
arms in a manner which I am not accusto 
to see in Ireland—it is natural that they should 
be here. Their martial ardour is the same as 
it has been in all ages, and they are able to 
manifest the feeling that is deep in their souls, 
that if only they had the chance to rescue Ire- 
land from the present position, every man of 
them would be ready toserve. I know that 
there are within the United States emissaries of 
the British Government anxious to earn, or 
prepared to earn, the pay which is drawn from 
the Secret Service Fund of the Government, 
If such a man is here, I invite him to re 
that here in public I state what I know to bea 
fact—that in whatever war Great Britain may 
be involved, that whatever Power she may have 
to struggle with, that Power can count upon 
100,000 Irish arms to fight under her flag 
against Great Britain.” 

And the hon. Member went on to point 
out that there was a remarkable pecu- 
liarity about these men, and that was 
that they intended to fight without pay. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
al, E.): May I ask the hon. and gallant 
Gailtlaaedn to be good enough to keep 
to the quotation. 5 ti (sw “ 
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Coroner SAUNDERSON said, the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
had not spoken in the debate as yet; 
and, therefore, he (Colonel Saunderson) 
would leave it to him to re-deliver the 
speech in the House of Commons if he 
thought fit. | Cries of “Oh!”] He 
thought his speech had been quite long 
enough ; and, if he were to quote all the 
8 es of all hon. Gentlemen whom he 
might quote, his speech would occupy 
many more hours. What was the posi- 
tion of the Government now ? And with 
this point he intended to conclude. They 
were confronted by a Party who had 
done for themselves the worst thing that 
any Party could do—they had covered 
themselves with ridicule. No Party 
eould survive ridicule. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) went 
over to Ireland and told his followers 
that in former times the Irish people 
were not afraid when the shadow of the 
gallows fell across their path, and asked 
whether they would now be afraid of 
the plank bed. It ap to him 
(Colonel Saunderson) that they were 
very much afraid of prison clothes. As 
a result of this agitation, people had 
learned how any man could become an 
Irish martyr. All a man had to do was 
to be put in gaol, and to refuse to wear 
the prison clothes; or he had to wear 
the prison clothes, and then refuse to 
take them off. No course had ever yet 
succeeded which had been founded on 
the contempt and the ridicule of man- 
kind; and he believed for this reason 
that the cause of hon. Genilemen oppo- 
site was doomed to failure. The hopes 
of the Government’s opponents were 
entirely founded on the possibility of 
the disruption of the Unionist Party. 
Majorities equally great had faded 
away; but no majority of the present 
kind had ever yet been seen in the 
House of Commons. Former majorities 
were Party majorities. Party majorities 
were liable to disruption and to failure ; 
but the majority in that House was not 
a Party majority—it was a patriotic 
majority. The Party opposite very 
nearly su in carrying their 

licy ; but they failed because they 
ound themselves confronted by men 
who loved their country more than their 
Party, and who loved the allegiance 
they owed to the State more than the 
allegiance they owed to a Leader. The 
Party opposite was bound to fail in the 
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future for that reason; and in looking 
forward—as he now looked forward— 
to a resolute Government in Ireland, he 
saw the only foundation that could be 
made, and that foundation was respect 
for law and order; and upon that 
foundation he trusted and prayed he 
might live to see his country happy and 
contented. 

Mz. LABOUOHERE (Northampton) 
said, that the speech which they had 
just listened to was a very important one, 
because the hon. and gallant Member 
(Colonel Saunderson) spoke, not only in 
his individual capacity as a Member of 
the House, but also as the head of an 
important Party. No doubt, most 
Members had seen that the previous 
day the hon. and gallant Gentleman was 
elected Sessional Chairman of what 
might be called a new Fourth Party on 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House. 
That Party was supposed to be composed 
of Gentlemen from Ulster; but they 
could not get two good enough men to 
act as Whips without getting an English 
Member—the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald)—to act 
as one of their Whips. He did not 
know what were the intentions of this 
Party; buthe heard with surprise the 
peroration of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman when he said that the 
Unionist Party would never be divided, 
and that they were the really patriotic 
Party. If so, why had the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman moved his place to 
below the Gangway and put himself at 
the head of a separate Party or ‘‘ Cave” 
on the Conservative side of the House ? 
For his own part, he (Mr. Labouchere) 
could only see one reason, and that was 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman re- 
presented the landlords of Ireland, who 
were afraid that the Conservative Party 
would not give sufficient care to their 
interests. The object in view in forming 
this Cave was to put pressure on the 
Government in order to induce them to 
bring in some sort of a Land Purchase 
Bill, or to rob in some way the British 
Empire for the sake of that pack of 
drones which existed in Ireland still. 
He wondered the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman did not consider it was 
an ill bird that fouled its own nest. 
Although the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man was an Irishman, yet he was 
never tired of describing the majority 
of his countrymen as murderers 
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and scoundrels. [Colonel SaunpEnrsoy : 
Never!} Surely the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman could find some Englishman 
to do his dirty work forhim ? What would 
he have thought of an Englishman who 
should go to Ireland and describe the 
majority of his own fellow-countrymen 
in that way? Why, English people 
would despise him, and was not 
surprised that Irish Gentlemen utierly 
despised the hon. and gallant Member 
when he made such statements in this 
House. 

Coroner SAUNDERSON explained 
that he had never said anything of the 
kind. He said it was the minority, not 
the majority. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would be 
unable to convince that side of the 
House on that point. Two and two 
made four, and three was more than two. 
He should have thought that even a 
Conservative intellect would admit that. 
The hon. and gallant Member had read 
a number of extracts from speeches 
showing that the Leaders of the Opposi- 
tion had changed their minds in reference 


to their political opinions. ‘He (Mr. 
Labouchere) honoured them for it. 


It 
was the business of a statesman, when 
he found he had pursued a course in 

verning his country which proved a 
failure, to change hismind. Well, let it 
be admitted, once for all, the fact was 
recognized, and so waste no more time 
upon the matter. But he was surprised 
at the charge from the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. When he (Mr. Labouchere) 
first sat in that House as a Radicel the 
hon. and gallant Member sat near him. 
He sat there as a Radical, and now he 
complained that it was utterly monstrous 
for politicians to change their minds. 
With regard to the charges brought by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman against 
the Land League, he (Mr. Labouchere) 
wouldrefer to the murder of Fitzmaurice 
in Kerry. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man accused the Land League of being 
responsible for that murder. An anony- 
mous proclamation was put out ; but was 
the League to be held responsible for 
every anonymous proclamation that was 
put out in Ireland? Then a branch of 
the League passed a resolution to the 
effect that they desired that the dis- 
approbation felt against Fitzmaurice 


for having taken an evicted farm should | power a little 


be shown by Constitutional means. 
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The hon. and gallant Gentleman asserted 
that this was an incitement; but it a 
to him (Mr. Labouchere) to 
just the reverse. Was the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman not aware of what 
they all knew, that the National League 
was less powerful in Olare and K 
than in any other counties in Treland? 
These counties had been honeycombed 
by secret societies ; but the — had 
done its best to prevent murder and 
outrage from taking place by those 
societies? It was, however, in these 
counties that the Government suppressed 
the League, which stood between the 
landlords and the authors of outrage. 
Was it thought that there were no 
murders in Clare and Kerry before the 
League existed? If there were, why on 
earth should any that occurred since be 
put down tothe League? No matter 
what crime had occurred in Ireland, the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman read a series 
of garbled extracts, and said the League 
was responsible for everything. Declar- 
ing that theaim of the Irish was to un- 
dermine the authority of the Crown, the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman was asked 
for quotations, and then he said he had 
them, but he would not read them, and 
would take them for granted. That was 
an old trick of his, and it was a charac- 
teristic one; he was always taking 
things for granted, which was what his 
opponents would notdo. Judging from 
his speech, the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man wight have been expected to sup- 
port the Amendment rather than the 
Address, because he did not seem to 
think that coercion had succeeded. But, 
of course, no Ministry would ever come 
before Parliament and say that the 
policy which they had initiated had been 
unsatisfactory. The hon. and gallant 
Member wanted more coercion, however ; 
but he was not likely to get it, for the 
Government were not absolute idiots— 
he would grant them that—and they 
must know that coercion as they prac« 
tised it would not be allowed to last for 
ever. During the Recess there had 
been a conspiracy on the part of the 
Press to delude the English public with 
regard to Ireland. The papers said 
everything was going on smoothly; 
evictions would quickly cease, and the 
Government would have the people be- 
lieve that if only the Tories remained in 
Leate the Irish would 
give up Home Rule, and would probably 
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raise a statue to the eminent uncle 
and nephew who had originated the new 
policy. But he (Mr. "Paboochers) as- 
serted, without fear of contradiction, that 
the position in Ireland was what Mar- 
shal Radetzky said the position of 
Austria was in Italy; he said the 
Austrian Empire ceased beyond his 
camp, and so in Ireland the power of 
the Government ceased beyond the 
—— exercised by the Courts of the 
ident Magistrates and the localities 
oceupied by the police. The Govern- 
ment were quite right to denounce the 
alliance between the English and the 
Irish democracies, for it had only to 
continue for Home Rule to be certainly 
granted to Ireland. The Irish people 
would not give up Home Rule as long 
as the English Liberal Party were 
united with them; and it could be 
carried only by the continued alliance of 
the democracies of the two countries. 
The Amendment stated that the action 
of the Government had been harsh, 
artial, and mischievous. No one could 
ave studied what had taken place dur- 
ing the Recess without seeing that the 
Act had not only been so applied, but 
that it had been perverted to uses that 
had not been intended. The Govern- 
ment seemed to have come to the con- 
clusion that any attack upon the Execu- 
tive or upon the Tory Party was an 
attack upon the very principles of 
aes and they had sought to put 
own all Constitutional opposition and 
all political agitation against the ruling 
ane in Ireland. The difficulty in 
ringing this home to the English 
people really arose from the over- 
abundance of the material ; while, when- 
ever the action of the Government was 
ealled in question, the Chief Secretary 
confined himself, in reply, to vague 
generalities and clap-trap about law and 
order, the sort of thing that Caiaphas 
and Pilate would have said if they had 
been accused of their crimes; they 
would have said they were the instru- 
ments of law and order, and if there had 
been a Press in Jerusalem the organs of 
the Pharisees, and Sadducees, of the 
moneyed classes and the publicans, 
would have said that they represented 
the rich and the intellectual, with whom 
mere miserable artizans and the scum of 
the population were not to be compared. 
With regard to the Mitchelstown affray, 
the last Session came to an end without 
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the possibility of bringing home to the 
right hon. Gratlonéa what had really 
occurred. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian had said, 
‘‘ Remember Mitchelstown!” The Chief 
Secretary could do nothing, or was 
afraid to do anything, with the right 
hon. Gentleman; but when the words 
were repeated by a little boy in Ireland 
he clapped him into prison. The Chief 
Secretary had asked—‘‘ Where is the en- 
thusiastic telegraphist who said, ‘ Re- 
member Mitchelstown ?’” There he sat 
(pointing to the right hon. Gentleman), 
and he would be able to defend that 
advice. {Mr. W. E.Grapstone: Hear, 
hear!] These Mitchelstown proceed- 
ings took place, not under the Coercion 
Act, but under the Common Law, 
and that showed what went on in 
Ireland; the Government commenced 
in violation of the law, culminated in 
murder, and instead of bringing the 
offenders to a fair trial, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary and 
his Friends had done everything they 
could to shield them from the conse- 
quences of their acts. Of the events at 
Mitchelstéwn the Chief Secretary gave 
a version in that}House. It is so long, 
and he did not see exactly how much to 
He had therefore referred to it 
thus, and that account, received from 
the instrument of his policy, was ab- 
solutely and entirely incorrect.—(See 
3 Hansird, [ 321) 230-1-2.) 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manches- 
ter, E.), interposing, said, in his recol- 
lection his impression was that his state- 
ment had consisted of quotations from 
The Freeman's Journa?. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
yesterday referred to Zhe Times’ report, 
which did not contain any mention of 
The Freeman’s Journal. What the Chief 
Secretary had stated in the House about 
the matter was absolutely incorrect. He 
had always thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman would be especially careful 
in matters of evidence, for, as a philoso- 
pher, he was his (Mr. Labouchere’s) 
favourite philosopher. He had sat at 
the feet of that Gamaliel. He had 
read his Defence of Philosophic Doubt 
until he almost doubted of his own exist- 
ence. Yet when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman became Irish Chief Secretary he 
furgot all his philosophy. The reason 
was that there were exigencies required 
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of an Irish Secretary which were not to 
be found in the calm fields of philosophy. 
It was a melancholy thing for a philoso- 
esr to be plunged by the exigencies of 
is position into matters likethis—tohave 
vile instruments to carry out his orders, 
and to believe them, cr rather to pretend 
to believe them. The Government had 
placed Mitchelstown in the charge of 
Captain Seagrave, who had been ap- 
pointed by a Tory Government a year 
Soe a Resident Magistrate in 
reland. The right hon. Gentleman had 
a0: ee himself in that House that no 
ident Magistrate should adjudicate 
under the Crimes Act who had not 
satisfied the Lord Chancellor of his legal 
knowledge. It was well known that 
Captain Seagrave possessed no legal 
knowledge whatever, and yet he was 
every day adjudicating under the Crimes 
Act. The other gentleman in command 
at Mitchelstown was Mr. Brownrigg, a 
County Inspector. He had come across 
that gentleman, and he was bound to 
say that he was one of the most out- 
rageous ruffians he had met with in his 
life, and that, whether with excitement 
or with wine, he had the manner of 
being intoxicated. Soon after the com- 
mencement of the meeting in the market 
place, areporter wasseen, wedged in with 
16 policemen, to approach within a few 
yards of the wagonette in which were 
the speakers. He invited the Chief 
Secretary to inform the House under 
what law the Government claimed the 
right of forcing a reporter through a 
crowded meeting. He admitted that the 
police might claim to occupy positions in 
a crowd in order to maintain order; but 
there was no right to push the people 
aside in order to put a reporter in their 
place. He would admit for a moment 
that the Government had the right to 
force the reporter in ; but he would point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman that in 
September, 1880, an Order was issued 
to the following effect—that in cases 
where Constabulary shorthand reporters 
attended meetings permission should be 
asked of the chairman. Why was 
that Order co distasteful to the right 
hon. Gentleman? It was because of his 
arbitrary instincts. The right hon. 
Gentleman wished to pose in Ireland as 
a firm man, and did not care sixpence 
whether people were killed or not. The 
right hon. Gentleman went in for main- 
taining the divine right of policemen in 
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Ireland. They had heard a great deal ~ 
about the bravery of these police ; but 
they were only brave when they had 
bayonets and batons in their hands. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) distinctly accused the 
Government of having violated the law 
by having created a disturbance in their 
endeavour to force a reporter through the 
crowd, and afterwards of making a 
gross and unprovoked attack upon the 
people in trying to do what District In- 
8 r Irwin had said it was impossible 
they could do—namely, effect an entry 
into the meeting. Was it then sur- 
prising that the people should defend 
themselves? He contended that if a 
man was wrongfully attacked by a 
policeman he was justified in defending 
himself and in knocking the policeman 
down if he could. Eventually the police 
ran away, and of course a few stones 
were thrown after them. It was cnly 
natural that that should be so. An 
attempt was made by the police at the 
inquest to show that they fired in order 
to protect their comrades who were re- 
turning to the barracks. But it 
was proved that Sergeant Leahy, the 
only one of the police who was at 
first left outside, had returned to 
the barracks before the firing began. 
Then, one of the policemen who was 
said to be injured admitted that the 
mark disappeared from his face in a 
week. Only one of them, Sergeant 
Leahy, was at all seriously injured. 
The police fell out at the inquest, and 
contradicted themselves with that won- 
derful readiness which persons of the 
character that these men had been 
shown to possess could do when they 
wanted to shift responsibility of their 
actions on others. Their animus was 
shown by the answers of the men, who 
stated that they deliberately fired at 
individual persons, and tried to kill. He 
did not think that in any case that had 
ever been investigated a soldier had 
stated he had aimed and hoped to kill. 
The hon. Member for the Harbour Di- 
vision of Dublin (Mr. Timothy Harring- 
ton) had been accused of having used 
strong and abusive language to the wit- 
nesses. Well, there could be no doubt 
that he did use strong language; but it 
was equally true that the language ad- 
dressed to him by the witnesses was 
ou us. Sergeant Ryder said— 
“You know the side the murderers 
were on,-you and your colleagues.” 
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He’ (Mr. Labouchere) would like to 
know what would be thought in London 
if such language was addressed to his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for South Hackney (Sir Charles Russell) 
when he was defending the persons 
accused in connection with the riot at 
Trafalgar Square? A District Inspector 
who had been 44 years in the force, 
after listening to the evidence given by 
the police and brought forward by the 
Government, was driven to say that 
they were nothing but a pack of ‘per- 
jurers. With reference to the action of 
County Inspector Brownrigg in inducing 
the unfortunate men under him to swear 
that he had not given them the order to 
fire, Irwin need not have dreaded re- 
sponsibility if he had remembered the 
good friend he had in the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, who 
said—‘‘ Let them commit what they 
like, let them commit murder, let them 

erjure themselves, let them swear 
black is white, let them get up evidence 
in their own barracks, and let them pro- 
duce those perjurers.”” The right hon. 
Gentleman would say — ‘‘ They are 
right. I applaud them ; if they only 
kill a sufficient number of men, I will 


give them some mark of my favour.” 
He (Mr. Labouchere) would ask whe- 
ther Irwin was still in the police force? 


For Irwin, who was second in com- 
mand, had brought a distiuct charge 
against County Inspector Brownrigg of 
endeavouring, by means of perjury, to 
alter the evidence to be given before 
the Oourt. Was Irwin still in the force? 
He thought it very possible that he 
was. If such things had taken place in 
England, the people would have in- 
sisted, as in the case of Endacott, that 
an investigation should be held to dis- 
cover the guilty man; and either Dis- 
trict Inspector Irwin or County Inspec- 
tor Brownrigg would have been dis- 
missed. He accused the police, when 
they went back to their barracks, of 
having deliberately fired with the in- 
tention of killing, for it should be re- 
membered that the plea for the firing 
was that the barracks was attacked, 
and that the police fired only at those 
who were throwing stones. The facts, 
however, were that an old man and a 
boy were killed 129 feet from the bar- 
racks, and a carman, who it was ad- 
mitted had nothing to do with the 
stone-throwing, was shot 297 feet, or 99 
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ards, from the barracks. If the right 
ou. Gentleman had ever played at 

cricket, he must know that it was im- 

possible to throw even a cricket ball 

100 yards. For his own part, he (Mr. 

Labouchere) would be satisfied to stand 

at a distance of 100 yards, and allow 

the right hon. Gentleman to throw 
stones at him all day long. District 

Inspector Irwin swore that he particu- 

larly ordered the police not to fire at a 

house opposite the barracks, as there 

were women and children at the win- 
dows; but the marks afterwards found 
on the walls showed that the police 
actually did fire at the house. With 
regard to the breaking of the windows 
of the barracks, how many panes had 
been broken by stones as a matter of 
fact? Three only. He asserted, fur- 
ther, that at the time this took place 
there was no attack being made on the 
barracks, and that it was childish and 
ridiculous to say that any reasonable 
person could have dreaded that they 
would have been taken by assault, or 
that the police were in any sort of 
danger of their lives. No doubt, some 
men had followed the police when they 
retired; but they had been called back, 
and perhaps a few boys had thrown 
some stones, but no assault had been 
made upon the barracks; and it was in 
a state of panic and desire for vengeance 
that the police had fired out of the 
windows. His hon. Friend (Mr. Dillon) 
said that the police batoned men who 
were cowering on the ground, and one of 
them wasonly prevented by an officerfrom 
thrusting his sword-bayonet through 

a man. Then came the inquest at 

Mitchelstown, and a verdict of murder 

was brought in against Brownrigg and 

five policemen. The Government had 
done their best to quash it by legal 
chicanery. One ground was that jurors 
had conversed with others during the 
trial. For his own part, he doubted 
whether in London a single Coroner’s 
inquest took place without this happen- 
ing, such inquests being held in the most 
loose and ramshackle fashion. Other 
grounds were that the Coroner and his 
clerk were with the jury when they 
retired, and that the Coroner had not 
conducted himself impartially. That 
was a matter of opinion, and for his own 
part, he thought that the Coroner had 
acted with impartiality. Then it was 
said that Mr. Harrington had abused 
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some of the witnesses, and that 12 of the 
jurors were Nationlists, so that because 
‘ Peter the Packer’’ was not allowed to 
come down to Mitchelstown and pack 
the jury, the- whole proceedings were 
quashed. Another ground alleged for 
setting aside the verdict was that no 
sworn officer was in charge of the jury 
when they retired ; but, as a matter of 
fact, the Coroner said that he had put 
the jury in charge of Head Constable 
Sullivan. Sullivan had seen the jury to 
their room, but had not remained there, 
having got certain directions from his 
— It was evident ~~ this had 

done, because the police, expecting 
a verdict pe them, wanted an 
opportunity of quashing it. As a matter 
of fact, the Court had set aside these 
grounds, and although they had quashed 
the verdict, had done so on the ground 
that the jury had not been properly 
summoned. He (Mr. Labouchere) had 
himself been present and had seen what 
took place, with two other hon. Members 
of that House; and they in that House 
openly accused the police of deliberate 
murder in this case. He wanted to 


know what would have happened if this 
had taken place in Trafalgar Square ? 


Things were done in Ireland which 
would not be permitted here. In that 
country a man if he was on the side of 
the Government was protected from the 
consequences of his own acts. The 
criminal classes there were the Execu- 
tive and their myrmidons and instru- 
ments. He had stated the facts of the 
case; he had nothing extenuated, 
naught set down in malice. He had 
taken the police evidence, and had rather 
toned it down than exaggerated it. To 
sum up the charges he made, he accused 
the police distinctly of having violated 
the law by sending a reporter to this 
meeting, and of having created a dis- 
turbance by forcing the reporter through 
the crowd in front of the speakers, in- 
stead of sending him round at the back ; 
he aceused the police afterwards of 
making a gross and unprovoked attack 
on the pea, in endeavouring to do 
what Mr. Irwin had said it was impos- 
sible for them to do; and he accused 
the police when they had gone back to 
their barracks of having killed an old 
man, a boy, and a car-driver, who was 
admitted to have had nothing to do with 
the affair, when there was no attack 
upon the barracks going on. It was 


childish to assert either that the barracks | 
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could have been taken by assault, or 
that the police were in any danger at 
that time. He accused the police 
of having tried when they were in the 
barracks to concoct evidence and to in- 
duce Mr. Irwin to withdraw a statement 
which was true, and to swear to the 
contrary in a Court of Law. Finally, 
he accused the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. A. J. Balfour) of not only 
condoning this conduct, but of making 
himself a party to it by the subsequent 
action he hadtaken. What he claimed 
was that a certain investigation should 
be made into the whole case, and he and 
his Friends said—they had a right to 
say—that until this investigation had 
taken place the Government, while at- 
tacking men every day and dragging 
them before Resident Magistrates for 
selling newspapers and so forth, 
— condoning and encouraging mur- 
er. 

Sirk CHARLES RUSSELL (Hack- 
ney, 8.): I do not rise to take any part 
in the general discussion of the subject 
matter of the Debate on the Address on 
the particular Amendment before the 
House ; but I ask the permission of the 
House to make some observations u 
a reference made by the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson) respecting what is known as 
the ‘‘ Dopping”’ incident. The hon. and 
gallant Member, in a manner which was 
almost, if not quite insulting, and which 
was certainly ungenerous, stated of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lo- 
thian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) that he had 
made an apology to Colonel Dopping, 
on which account he (Colonel Saunder- 
son) would not dwell further on the 
incident, but that it was to be noted 
that such apology was made by my right 
hon, Friend after he had received a 
lawyer’s letter, and not before. In 
other words the statement of the hon. 
and gallant Member was this—that my 
right hon. Friend, finding himself in a 
position in which he ought, as an honour- 
able man, to make an explanation and 
apology, did so only under stress and 
threat of legal proceedings. As I am 
conversant from my own personal know- 
ledge of the facts of the case, I think it 
right to state what those facts were. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian, before _ — of legal 
proceedings, consulted me in refer- 
ence to this matter, and he stated. 
that his strong impression was that 
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he had not used with reference to 
his aceount of the Dopping incident, 
the word ‘‘loaded”’ in connection with 
the gun which Colonel Dopping is sup- 
Sool ta have carried, and he was 

able to point to the fact, which had 
been corroborated by statements made 
to myself, that other persons present at 
the Nottingham meeting were of the 
opinion that that word had not been 
used. But I pointed out to my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
that in my judgment the use or non-use 
of the word “‘ loaded ’’ made no material 
difference in the matter, and that un- 
questionably the inference that might 
very fairly be drawn, and would, in my. 
judgment, be naturally drawn from the 
context was that, whether the word 
“‘ loaded ” was or was not used, my right 
hon. Friend had intended to convey, or 
at least that the words were susceptible 
of conveying, and so it would be under- 
stood, that the gun was in fact loaded. 
In those circumstance I suggested to my 
right hon. Friend that the proper and 
honourable course for him to pursue 
was this—to omit altogether from the 
republication of his speech the passage, 
sume statements in which were in ques- 


tion and disputed, and to append as 
the reason for not republishing in 
full what he had said at Nottingham, 
a statement that he should regret 
being a party to the publication of 
any statement affecting any man which 
was in any material respect impugned in 


fact. Upon my making that communi- 
cation to my right hon. Friend, he at 
once said that if the view which I had 
presented was the correct one, which he 
was quite willing to assent to, he ought 
not to stop at merely the omission of a 
particular passage or at any explanatory 
or apologetic note. He said he thought 
he owed more to Colonel Dopping, and 
that if the impression which I thought 
naturally conveyed by the speech was 
one generally entertained, he thought 
he owed it to Colonel Dopping to ad- 
dress a personal explanation and apology 
to Colonel Dopping himself; and he did 
so express his intention of so communi- 
cating in that sense with Colonel Dopping, 
as I know, before there was any ques- 
tion or threat of a letter from the 
solicitor or any suggestion of any legal 
proceedings whatever. I think it is due 
to my right hon. Friend that this state- 
ment should be made by someone who 
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knows the facts—and I know them 
myself—in answer to the nerous 


allusion of the hon. and gallant Member, 
and I thank the House for allowing me 


also | to make this explanation. 


Mr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.) 
said, the Amendment before the House 
traversed the statement in Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech that agrarian crime had 
diminished in Ireland altogether with 
the power of conspiracy and coercion. 
The Amendment traversed that state- 
ment, and declared that if there were 
an amelioration in the condition of the 
country it was owing to the remedial 
legislation of last Session, and that the 
repressive legislation, so far from tending 
to diminish crime, had done much to 
alienate the sympathies of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, and that the administration of 
that oppressive legislation had been 
harsh, brutal, oppressive, cruel, and mis- 
chievous. He did not think the pro- 
position in the Amendment was one at 
all difficult to make out. It had been 
pretty well made out in the arguments 
of the speakers who had preceded him 
in this debate, and, what was more, in 
the answer of the Government to those 
arguments. Whether the Government 
would change ground and make.a dif- 
ferent answer or not as the debate 
went on, he did not know; but he 
took it that the general lines of their 
answer had been indicated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General fur Ireland (Mr. Mad- 
den). Both these Gentlemen tried to 
make out their case by giving the House 
certain statistics ; and he (Mr. Commins) 
had a few words to say with regard to 
those statistics. It was odd that these 


statistics should have been presented to: 


the House and disoredited, at the very 
moment they were presented, by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary who produced them. The right 
hon. Gentleman told them that he placed 
no reliance, or, at any rate, very littie 
reliance, upon stutistics. That was a 
feeling which was shared by both sides 
of the House, particularly with regard 
to statistics made up, as the Chief Se- 
cretary told them these were made up, 
by the tools of the Government in Ire- 
land. The case that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made out from the statistics 


had been. entirely discounted by the: 
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right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of | 


the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), who 
had told them that, so far from this re- 
pressive legislation bringing about a 
better state of things, little or no pro- 
gress had been made in securing either 
obedience to the law or respect for it. 
If that were the fact, it was difficult to 
see what was the good of the right. hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary’s sta- 
tistics, and what value was to be placed 
upon his a on the propositions 
stated in Her Majesty’s Speech. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Virst Lord of 
the Treasury admitted the whole case 
set up by the Amendment. But it was 
not enough that the case should be ad- 
mitted by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. The country should be made 
aware of the fact, and should be told 
how it came to be a fact. He (Mr. 
Commins) must complain of these sta- 
tisties which had been furnished. There 
were no statistics produced in the first 
instance ; and it was only because of an 
observation of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) that any were furnished at all. 
The House would have been left in the 
dark, and the statistics which have been 
produced—meagre as they were—would 
not have been given had they not been 
called for—he would not say by the 
taunts of the right hon. Gentleman, 
because he was not given to taunting 
anybody, but by his justifiable state- 
ment that it was odd that the Govern- 
ment should come into the House with- 
out a scrap of evidence in support of 
the necessity for the continuance of the 
Coercion Act. Well, as he (Mr. Com- 
mins) had said, he complained of these 
statistics. They afforded them no in- 
formation. The Ilouse had experience 
of other Coercion Acts, and of what had 
been done by another Chief Secretary for 
Ireland—namely, the late Mr. Forster— 
who when he brought in his Coercion Act 
in 1881, and afterwards during its ad- 
ministration, always fairly and honestly 
produced statistics to the House to let 
them see what were the real facts and 
allegations by which he sustained his 
position. They were able to judge by 
the statistics furnished by Mr. Forster 
whether the things which were called 
“ Agrarian offences’? were agrarian 
offences or not. They were able to tell 
whether a certain crime ought to figure 
as one crime or as 400 crimes, but they 
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were not able to make that distinction in 
the case of the statistics produced by 
the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chief . Mr. Forster had always 
given them the names and the places in 
each case, and also the date of the oc- 
currences. He had given particulars 
of every case he included in the statistics 
which he brought forward in justifica- 
tion of his administration, and in that 
way the House was enabled to form an 
adequate idea of the sort of things relied 
upon as outrages. It had transpired in 
the course of a debate that one ‘ out- 
rage” in the Government statistics was 
a case in which a man was detected 
nailing up a threatening letter to him- 
self on his own door. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chief Secretary 
gave them names and dates, how many 
cases he relied on would turn out to be 
fictitious offences such as this? It 
would be interesting to know how many 
of the “‘ ou ” consisted of setting 
fire to furze bushes on the roadside, 
pushing the coping-stones off a wall, 
and things which would be considered 
of such an exceedingly trivial nature 
that one would not whip a small boy for 
them. Things of this kind used to 
figure in Mr. Forster’s returns as out- 
rages, and it would be interesting to 
know how many of the 373 offences, 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Chief Secretary, relied now 
for the justification of the present pro- 
cedure would turn out to be duplicate, 
triplicate, and quadruplicate offences 
committed at one and the same time. 
It would be interesting to know how 
many of the offences consisted of making 
wry faces at policemen—and they knew 
that offences of that kind were com- 
plained of, and that people had been 
punished for them—and the House 
would also like to know how many of 
the ‘‘ outrages ’’ were slanders such as 
that which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) had fallen into inadver- 
tently, and how many of the offences 
consisted of people shouting fur joy 
because the hon. Member for North 
East Cork (Mr. William O’Brien) had 
come home from gaol, or because of their 
admiration of the right hon. Member 
for Mid LotLian. All these things came 
under the category of ‘ offences’’ in 
Ireland. How many of these offences 
were included in the statistics mentioned 
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by the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chief Secretary? In those statistics it 
was at present difficult to say under 
what head the offences would come, 
whether they would be classed under 
‘unlawful assemblages,” ‘‘ rioting,”’ or 
‘‘ inciting to conspiracy.”’ If the right 
hon. Gentleman would only give them 
the names it might enable them to show 
that the offences were perfectly ridicu- 
lous, and that it was absurd to have 
special legislation to deal with them. 
This being the case the House was not 
assisted in any way, nor was the right 
hon. Gentleman’s argument assisted in 
any way, by the Returns he had given, 
and the House was thrown back on 
the consideration of the accounts 
they saw in the public Press for 
forming their judgment on the state 
of Ireland, although those reports 
were sometimes incorrect and wild, and 
not always perfectly reliable. But be- 
fore passing from the statistics he should 
like to know whether, in the list of 
crimes, the right hon. Gontleman the 
Chief Secretary included cases where 
there had been no convictions—such as 
the case of the Mitchelstown murder, 
and the murder of Hanlon by the police 
at Youghal? These might be given; 
but if the House were furnished with 
the names and dates of the cases the 
state of things would be different. If 
murders of this kind were considered 
erimes by the Government they should 
be so treated; and yet how did the Go- 
vernment treat these cases? In the 
case of the Mitchelstown murder the 
House was aware that the inquest took 
a considerable amount of time, and they 
knew that a Ooroner’s inquest was prac- 
tically the only procedure of a criminal 
nature in Ireland which did not entirely 
depend upon the initiative of the Go- 
vernment. The Coroner was one of the 
remnants they had ih that country of 
the old institutions. The Coroner was 
the people’s officer, and he was the only 
man who did not depend either on Go- 
vernment sanction, Government instiga- 
tion, or Government support. If the 
Coroner were a Government official, they 
probably would not have inquests at all 
in Ireland; but as he was not under 
them, and derived his powers from the 
old Common Law, one of the old liber- 
ties of the people still remained. When 
— massacres took place like that at 

itchelstown, and that of Belmullet, 
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and that of Ball —cases that 
they were too familiar rows Coro- 
ner, of course, instituted an investiga- 
tion into the cause of death of the 
victims. The Coroners in Ireland might 
not have much todo. They were not 
perfectly au fait with the technicalities 
of procedure as Coroners were in Eng- 
land, where they had a great deal to do 
in inquiring into death because of rail- 
way accidents, colliery accidents, the 
execution of criminals, and so on. 
Coroners get a great deal more practice 
in England, and were more clever in 
doing their work, and were more 
familiar with those technicalities than 
they were in Ireland; yet he (Mr. Oom- 
mins) would venture to say that there 
was not one inquisition out of 20 which 
took -place in England the verdict of 
which the Government would not be 
able to set aside if they urged such 
pleas as had been urged in the case of 
the Mitchelstown inquest, for the reason 
that Government officials were incul- 

ated. Verdicts of Coroners’ inquests 

ad been set aside in numerous instances 
in Ireland, the latest of which was the 
Mitchelstown case. They had had from 
an eye-witness the particulars of what 
had occurred in the Coroner’s Court on 
the 9th of September last at Mitchels- 
town, and this occurred within the six 
months to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary’s statistics re- 
ferred. Anybody who read the story of 
the Mitchelstown massacre would see at 
once that there was, at any rate, a 
prima facie case against the police, not 
only of murder, but of a most aggra- 
vated form of murder. It was a case 
which involved not only the destruction 
of human life, but an outrage upon 
public liberty, and the guilt of the 
police was brought home, not only 
by the evidence of partial witnesses, 
but evidence extracted from the un- 
willing lips of members of the force 
itself who were participators in the 
affair. The finding of the jury upon that 
evidence was not impeached, but the ver- 
dict had been upset on a question of some 
formality such as occurred as the locking 
up of the jury—the jury holding its in- 
quiry in an hotel parlour where there 
was no jury box and no material appli- 
ances to separate the jury from the pub- 
lic, in consequence of which members of 
the jury spoke to somebody during the 
progress of the case. The Government 
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pleaded also such technicalities as this, 
that their own officer, who was in charge 
of the jury, walked out of the jury room 
during the course of the proceedings, and 
also some irregularity in the summoning 
of the jury. These were the sort of 
things on which the verdict of the 
Mitchelstown jury was impugned; and 
there were a lot more small irregularities 
which could be found out, not only in 
Ireland, but in England were it necessary 
for the Government to attempt to upset 
a verdict in order to procure immunity 
for their tools. The verdict of the jury to 
which he referred, however, was unim- 
peachable so far as the evidence was 
concerned —it was unimpeachable to 
the mind of every impartial man. Sup- 
pose such a thing as the quashing of a 
verdict had occurred in this country. 
Suppose the meeting had taken place in 
Tratalg ar Square; they had no reason 
to doubt the integrity of the law in this 
country ; and what would the law have 
done—what would the Court of Queen’s 
Bench have done? Why they would 
have directed two or three commissioners 
to hold another inquest without further 
examination of the bodies of the deceased 
persons; the evidence which would in- 
criminate or exculpate the police would 
have been heard, and a new verdict would 
have been returned. Did the Govern- 
ment intend to do anything of that sort 
in the Mitchelstown case? He had been 
told to-day across the Floor of the House 
that the Government intended to do no- 
thing of the kind. Well, what was in- 
variably done in this country when a 
Coroner’s inquisition returned a verdict 
against anyone of murder, or man- 
slaughter? The Coroner issued his 
warrant as he was bound to do, that 
warrant was put in the hands of the 
police, and the accused party was taken 
before the magistrates. Depositions 
were also taken before the magistrates 
with a view of prosecuting so far as the 
Coroner’s jury had found anyone guilty. 
Iiad anything of the kind been done in 
connection with the Mitchelstown case ? 
Nothing of the kind. No magisterial 
inquiry hed been held and no deposi- 
tionshad been laid before the magistrates 
or taken by the magistrates, and the 
answer he had received, when he had 
put a Question to the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State for Ireland (Colonel King-Har- 
man) as to whether it was the intention 
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of the Government to take any such trast 
was in the negative. It was open to the 
Government still to do something; but 
that was the way in which they treated 
occurrences which took place in Ireland 
—occurrences which were stigmatized 
solemnly as murder. The Government 
condoned these offences. They con- 
sidered it a crime to commit what he 
might call acontraction between a boo 
and a cheer, and boys were sent to gaol 
for it; but the homicide of a man in the 
public streets was considered no offence 
whatever, and on technical grounds an 
inquisition of a jury was quashed and the 
tools of the Government were exculpated. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland had himself told 
them that it was exceedingly difficult to 
distinguish what were agrarian offences 
and what were not. But an agrarian 
offence meant an offence that arose out 
of the condition of the country, and 
although the right hon. Gentleman had 
said that the case referred to was not an 
agrarian offence, he (Mr. Commins) 
would like to know on that supposition 
what was an rian offence. The 
statistics which the Government put 
forward could be sent upwards or down- 
wards, just as it suited the purpose of 
the Government to show a large or 
small amount of ian offence in 
Ireland. When it suited their book, 
they could return three quarters or one 
quarter of the whole number of offences 
in Ireland as non-agrarian or otherwise, 
as the case might be, and when, as now, 
it was necessary to show that agrarian 
offences were decreasing, they could 
simply appropriate what offences they 
liked to the category of ordinary offenees, 
reducing thereby agrarian offences to a 
minimum, and pointing to their figures 
as an evidence of the success of the 
Coercion Act. But he and his hon. 
Friends contended that the Government 
claim with regard to the good effect of 
the Coercion Act had not been made 
out, and, on the other hand, that they 
had by their own admissions shown that 
they had no case to bring forward. Ile 
was afraid that if they looked at the 
number of persons convicted, it would 
be found that the Act had very consider- 
ably inflamed the minds of the people. 
They were to:d by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site that all offences emanating from the 
National League were agrarian offences, 
and that the National League had no 
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basis except the discontent arising from 
the holding of land. The Government 
told the House that they had put down 
the National League in two counties of 
Ireland, and suppressed 200 branches 
of that organization ; but why had they 
not furnished the statistics which would 
have given them the names of those 
branches? They had not thought fit 
to do that; and he (Mr. Commins) had 
thrown out a challenge to the Govern- 
ment a few days ago to tell the House 
the name of a single branch of the Na- 
tional League which bad discontinued 
its operations. That challenge had not 
been taken up, and the Government had 
not been able to give the name of any one 
branch, while the fact remained that the 
branches of the National League con- 
tinued to hold their meetings, and the 
newspapers to publish reports of the 
proceedings. When he heard the talk 
about the suppression of 200 branches 
of the National League, he could not 
help thinking of tho story of a very 
ferocious man in Ireland who,- being 
offended with another man to whom he 
did not venture to offer physical violence, 
said to him, “Sir, consider yourself 
horsewhipped,’’ whereupon the other, 
taking him by the nose, raising him, and 
then laying him down, replied, “ Sir, 
you may consider that your nose has 
been pulled.” In the same way as this 
the Government were making fools of 
themselves, because they were holding 
out to the world what was not the fact 
at all, and they had themselves found 
out that in endeavouring to suppress a 
nation they had undertaken a task far 
beyond their strength. It was on the 
Government’s own showing an offence 
for everyone of the 200 suppressed 
branches of the National League to 
meet; why then did they not give the 
House statistics with regard to that par- 
ticular kind of agrarian offences? These 
branches continue to meet, and the Go- 
vernment are aware of the fact; they 
—— one or two here and there, 

ut as to suppressing the League, they 
knew they —— as well try to stop the 
course of the River Shannon. So much, 
then, for the diminution of crime in Ire- 
land. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) confirmed the state- 
ment that crime in Ireland had dimi- 
nished, and his contention that if there 
was amelioration it was not owing 
to the Ooercion Act, was a matter 
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which needed not much argument. It 
was due to the changed feeling in 
England produced by the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian. When conciliative mea- 
sures came to Ireland from either 
Liberals or Tories they were perfectly 
ready to accept them with thanks. The 
decisions of the Land Court in revising 
rents had done more for the diminution 
of crime in Ireland than any Ooercion 
Act that had ever been . The 
Plan of Campaign had also done much, 
and he would not weary the House by 
dwelling on what had done more than 
anything else to prevent breaches of law 
in Ireland—namely, the awakening of 
the consciences of the people of England 
to the wants and aspirations of the Irish 
—_ That sympathy could only arise 
rom the people of this country becoming 
acquainted by their own personal obser- 
vation and the narratives of others with 
the misery which the people suffer and 
the slavery that exists in Ireland. It 
was that growing sympathy between the 
two peoples that the Government were 
doing all in their power to prevent, and 
that is the reason why they are prose- 
euting the newspaper proprietors for 
publishing accounts of the meetings of 
the National League; that was the 
reason why they pounced upon English- 
men like Mr. Blunt, who had shown 
sympathy with the Irish people. But 
that sympathy could no more be checked 
by the Government than they could pre- 
vent the return of Spring. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
said, The speech of the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson) reminded him of one of 
those successful pieces which had a long 
run at a London theatre. The speech 
they had heard to-night was, to his 
knowledge, running now for three sea- 
sons, and it did not fail to draw an 
audience of his Tory Friends, who 
laughed as heartily as ever at the old 
jokes and stories. The only portion of 
the speech of the hon. and gallant 
Member (Colonel Saunderson) that he 
should refer to was that which related 
to the murder of the man named Fitz- 
maurice, in Kerry. In connection with 
this, the hon. and gallant Member had 
read resolutions of a branch of the Na- 
tional League in the months of June and 
January last. This man had been mur- 
dered within the last two or three weeks, 
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but the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
never stated the fact that the branch 
had ceased to exist for more than four 
months. It had not ceased to exist 
because of the prosecutions of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Ohief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour), but it had 
died from inanition owing to its mode- 
rate counsels and its denunciation of 
Moonlighting, which were distasteful to 
certain persons. The two men who had 
been arrested on suspicion, and had been 
identified by the daughter of the mur- 
dered man, had never been members of 
the National League. On the contrary, 
they had often —_— into the neigh- 
bouring town of Tralee for the purpose 
of disturbingthe meetings of the National 
League there; and, therefore, so far 
from any connection existing between 
the League and the murderers, the re- 
verse was the case. It was in cases 
where the National League was not 
strong and did not comprise the bulk 
of the people of the district that 
murders of this kind took place. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had quoted 
from an article in The Kerry Sentinel, 
written by his hon. Friend the Member 
for West Kerry (Mr. E. Harrington). 
That article was written and signed 
by his hon. Friend at a time when he 
could not have seen the resolution which 
had been referred to. It was written 
in consequence of the suppression of the 
League in the barony of Kerry, and 
it stated that until all the branches 
were suppressed in the county he should 
continue to report the meetings of the 
branch ; it also referred tu the purchase 
of a certain estate over the heads of 
the tenantry, in the year 1879, by Mr. 
Samuel Hussey, with the particulars of 
which he (Mr. Murphy) was personally 
acquainted, as he himself had made an 
offer to purchase the estate at the time, 
and to give the tenants their holdings 
under the Bright Clauses of the Land 
Act of 1870. These were the allusions 
of the article, and the garbled extract 
which the hon. and gallant Gentieman 
had read would not bear out in any 
way the contention that the National 
League or his hon. Friend the Member 
for West Kerry (Mr. EK. Harrington) 
were in the least degree responsible for 
the crime which had been perpetrated. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had stated that 
hon, Members who had spoken in the 
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country in reference to the condact of 
the Government were afraid to repeat in 
that House, where they could be an- 
swered, what they had said outside, 
and he had especially referred to the 
righthon. Gentlomanthe Member for Mid 
Lothian(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). Now, after 
the Motion of Amendment to the Address 
which had been moved by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell), he thought 
it was not likely that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman any longer retained the illusion 
that his policy in Ireland would not be 
discussed in that House. He would be 
likely to hear more on the subject from 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). The Speech 
from the Throne described the result of 
the recent legislation in Ireland as of a 
satisfactory character. He fancied that 
the peragraph must have been penned 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, because he had 
no doubt whatever that the state of 
affairs in that country had been satis- 
factory to the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. He felt, no doubt, that kind 
of satisfaction which was scarcely a 
Christian virtue, but which was not un- 
commonly felt when they had their ene- 
mies in their grip, and could inflict pun- 
ishment onthem. In no other sense, and 
tono one else, was the condition of Ireland 
satisfactory So far from the state of Ire- 
land being satisfactory, he( Mr. Murphy) 
maintained that the Crimes Act had in- 
creased the contempt for the magistracy 
in Ireland, and created ter disrespect 
than before existed. It was idle to tell 
them or the country that the Resident 
Magistrates were in any sense indepen- 
dent; that they did not take their cue 
from Dublin Castle, as surely as 
a band of musicians took their lead 
from the baton of the conductor. In 
1885, when the Conservative Govern- 
ment were in power, and made that par- 
tial alliance described by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, with Irish Members, the 
Resident Magistrates were as gentle as 
sucking doves, and quite different in 
their practice and manner from what 
they were at the present time. The 
statistics which had been produced to 
them as evidence of the success of the 
Coercion Act, were, to his mind, evidence 
of its failure, because, if it had suc- 
ceeded as it was or emis to do in 
ex ting the people of Ireland, it 
would haber Semin: 0b an increase of. 
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crime; but the National e had 
been a powerful antidote to that ten- 
dency, and to that organization was 
chiefly due the diminution in the num- 
ber of crimes. He said that the list of 
various prosecutions under the Cocrcion 
Act given by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) last night did not convey to 
ordinary minds the smallest idea of the 
nature of the offences for which prose- 
cutions had taken place. It had been 
stated that when the Bill of last year 
was passing through the House that 
what was known as the Secret Inquiry 
Clause would be certainly useful in deal- 
ing with serious crimes; but he could 
only find that the clause had been put 
in force in two instances. He (Mr. 
Murphy) said that the Orimes Act had 
not been of use in this respect, and that 
when serious crimes had occurred, they 
had been dealt with under the ordinary 
law, and the juries had convicted. But 
they had been told by the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
that the Government claimed that their 
policy was a success, and justified the 
Act of last year on the ground of putting 
dowa the Plau of Campaign and Boy- 
cotting in Ireland. He (Mr. Murphy) 
had looked at the list of cases given by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden), and 
out of 373 he could not find more than 
about 20 cases which could in any way 
be considered as relating to or affecting 
cases of Boycotting or the Plan of 
Campaign. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General had also given them 
statistics of Boycotting cases, which 
statistics might be right or wrong; but 
such statistics were certainly tainted 
with suspicion, because formerly they 
were intended for one purpose, and 
now they were intended for another, 
and every sub-constable in Ireland who 
collected those statistics had his finger on 
the pulse of the Castle, and knew what 
was wanted from him at any particular 
time. On the other side of the account ; 
while the Crimes Act had done nothing 
but irritate the people—while it had pro- 
duced nothing but unnecessary prosecu- 
tions—while it had not affected Boycot- 
ting in any shape or form, it had created 
agreat amount of contempt of the law 
and distrust of the magistracy. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland attempted to justify his harsh 
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treatment of prisoners in Ireland by 
stating that they were not political pri- 
soners but politicians who had committed 
crime. What was the crime which the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork (Mr. 
W. O’Brien) committed ? That hon. 
Gentleman had simply told the people 
to resist by every legitimate means an 
eviction raid which was being organized 
to deprive them of the benefit of the 
Land Act which was to become law a 
few days later. He (Mr. Murphy) 
desired to know how the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary justified 
his statement that newspapers had not 
been prosecuted for political offences ? 
There was a provision in the Prisons 
Act, making it obligatory that every 
person under sentence for seditious 
libel should be treated as a first-class 
misdemeanant. If a man were found 
guilty of the comparatively trivial offence 
of publishing the proceedings of a pro- 
claimed branch of the National League, 
he was not only imprisoned, but impri- 
soned with all the degradation attaching 
to the meanest prisoner in the land. It 
was only lately that the Government 
had taken up the prosecution of Boy- 
cotting cases. They claimed that the 
Crimes Act was to put down Boycotting ; 
but it was only within the last month or 
two they had taken proceedings in re- 
spect to Boycotting. The first conviction 
which was obtained was reversed on the 
ground that the evidence did not sus- 
tain it. In cases which could not be 
sustained by any sufficient evidence, it 
was now the practice of Resident Magis- 
trates to require the accused to come 
up for judgment when called upon. He 
could not resume his-seat without refer- 
ring to the treatment which some of his 
personal friends had received in prison. 
The hon. Member for the College Green 
Division of Dublin—and iate Lord 
Mayor of Dublin—(Mr. T. D. Sullivan) 
was sentenved to imprisonment as a first- 
class misdemeanant. He was com- 
mitted to the Richmond Prison, which was 
situated in Dublin, where he was com- 
mitted, and where under ordinary cir- 
cumstances he would remain. There 
he could not receive visits from his 
friends and members of his family ; but 
he had not been in the Richmond Gaol 
more than 24 hours when he was re- 
moved to Tullamore. What was that 
for except for the purpose of minimizing 
the privileges attaching to him as @ 
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first-class misdemeanant? Mr. Man- 
deville was also imprisoned in Tulla- 
more. He (Mr. Murphy) visited that 
gentleman frequently. The last occa- 
sion on which he saw him was about 


. 24 hours before he was released. Mr. 


Mandeville was then in a cell which was 
almost totally dark. He had been there 
for 48 hours, and his diet had con- 
sisted of bread and water. In order to 
commit Mr. Mandeville to a punishment 
cell it was necessary to have a magis- 
trate’s order made after an inquiry in the 
prison ; and in this case the Government 

assed over the Visiting Justices and the 
ocal Justices, and imported a removable 
magistrate to inflict this disgraceful 
punishment. As the object of all pun- 
ishment was to deter persons from repeat- 
ing the offence for which they were 
punished, this was not punishment, but 
persecution, seeing that Mr. Mande- 
ville’s term of imprisonment expired the 
next day. .That was about the 10th 
time he had been punished by bread 
and water. Such treatment of political 


risoners was resented by the people of ! 


land, and revolted the people of this 
country; but they took hope in the fact 
that the day was not far distant when it 
would be a thing of the past, and be 
remembered ouly as an ugly dream. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he had followed the course of this 
debate with the closest attention, and he 
must confess with some disappointment 
so far as the Opposition side of the 
House was concerned. Scarcely a 
speaker had remembered Mitchelstown. 
They had heard little or nothing about 
the tortures of Tullamore, and he had 
only heard one passing remark made 
about the conduct of the Irish Land 
Commission in decreeing what the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
declared outside the House to be an 
entirely inadequate reduction of the ju- 
dicial rents. Judging from newspaper 
articles, and from platform oratory, he 
had expected that the lath and plaster 
Cromwell, the niminy piminy Bismarck 
who was now strutting on the stage 
of Dublin Castle, would have been 
arraigned and all his misdeeds exposed 
to the House. The articles in question 
were printers’ ink, and the oratory was 
mere declamation for the groundlings in 
the Provinces. Instead of that they 
had had a mild demand from the Front 
Bench for statistical information. They 
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had had from the Leader of the Party 
below the Gangway a rehash of the 
ancient history concerning Lord Car- 
narvon. They had had a furious attack 
upon Resident—or, as they were now 
called removable— Magistrates, and they 
had. had a doleful complaint concerning 
appeals under the Crimes Act. Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
had got his statistical information, and 
what use had been made of it? Why, 
no sooner was it given than the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) 
declared in his place that so far from 
the improvement being due to the work- 
ing of the Crimes Act, it was due to 
what he called the ‘‘ union of hearts.” 
He (Mr. T. W. Russell) was not pre- 
— to put the theory of the union of 

earts aside. Great things had been 
accomplished in that direction. He was 
not very sure whether the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Cockermouth Divi- 
sion of Cumberland (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) was in his place, but he wished to 
say that the hon. Baronet paid them a 
visit to Ulster not long ago in pursuance 
of the mission of uniting the hearts of 
the two peoples. His hon. Friend once 
had a very high opinion of the Province 
of Ulster, and of its people in those dark 
days when he was as a voice crying in 
the wilderness, and when a wicked 
House of Commons positively refused to 
listen to him. That Province of all the 
country gave a clear majority in favour 
of his project, and he had never ceased 
until recently to boast of it. Well, he 
went to Ulster the other day in pursu- 
ance of the policy of uniting the hearts 
of the two peoples. He deliberately cut 
all his old friends, and was received with 
open arms by the publicans of Ulster. 
There was a humorous cartoon extant 
in that Provinee which pictured the hon. 
Baronet in a@ drizzling snowy night, 
standing on a platform opposite the gaol 
of Enniskillen, the platform being com- 
posed of porter meer ealling on 
Balfour and his minions to come on, 
and licensed victuallers holding tallow 
candles to illumine the darkness. 
Surely, the union of hearts had gone a 
long way when it had caused the hon. 
Baronet to be received with open arms 
by the Ulster publicans, and when it had. 
caused the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne to be 
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publicly blessed by the Church. But 
what he (Mr. T. W. Russell) wanted to 
know was why did the general interest 
in the union of hearts policy allow the 


hon. Member for West Kerry (Mr. E. | bers 


Harrington) to put hie foot in it 
on Friday night, as the noble Earl 
the Member for South Somerset 
(the Earl of Cavan) did on Thursday 
night. He (Mr. T. W. Russell) had 
paid attention to this debate during the 
dinner hours, and during one of those 
hours the hon. Member for West Kerry, 
dealing with the statistics produced by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, told the House that 
no sane man in Ireland would pay the 
slightest regard to those statistics—that 
they were worthless. If that be sv, 
what became of the success of the union 
of hearts? It, too, must be written down 
a failure. Whatever hon. Members 
might say, the figures given by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary held 
the field. The Government were in the 
position that they were able to say that 
they had not only diminished crime by 
the working of the Crimes Act, but that 
they had been able to get evidence of 
erime which they were totally unable to 
get before the passing of the Act. Now, 
uring the Recess there had been three 
brutal murders in Ireland. All three 
had been committed in the counties of 
Clare and Kerry. He was told that the 
National League was an organization 
for the protection of tenants and for the 
prevention of crime. He was told that 
the leaders of that League were the 
men who really prevented crime being 
committed. Now, let them examine 
that statement. A few minutes ago he 
heard the hon. Member for one of the 
divisions of Dublin call in question the 
statement made by the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson) regarding the Lixnaw 
branch of the National League. He 
thought the hon. Gentleman said that 
that branch of the League had had 
no existence for three or four months. 
The resolution quoted by his hon. and 
gallant Friend to-night was taken from 
The Kerry Weekly Keporter of the 29th 
of January, 1887, and the meeting of 
the branch at which the resolution was 
was held on Sunday, the 23rd of 


anuary. 
Mz. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s): 
That is a year ago. 
Mr. T. W. Russell 
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Mr. T..W. RUSSELL asked what 
were the facts? An orator went down 
into the neighbourhood, and he de- 
nounced land-grabbing and land-grab- 
He was an orator of great repute 
in Ireland. There was a land-grabber 
in the immediate vicinity—a land- 
grabber who had as much right to 
grab land, according to the testimony of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow 
(Sir George Trevelyan), as any farmer 
in Ireland had to hold land. A week 
after that speech was made that land- 
grabber was shot dead on the road to 
the fair of Listowell. His hon. and 
gallant Friend went over that case, and 
he was not going to trouble the House 
with the particulars of it. But he would 
take another case. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.): Who 
made the speech ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway knew 
very well who made the speech—{ Cries 
of ‘*Who?”] It was a public speech 
reported in the newspapers— [ Renewed 
ertes of “* Who ?”’]|—by a member of the 
National League—{ Cries of ‘‘ Name!” } 
—Mr. Davitt. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): He was not in that 
county. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he would 
take another case—the case where Head 
Constable Whelehan lost his life. What 
happened there? Another orator—a 
Member of Parliament—the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon)—went 
into County Clare. He denounced land- 
grabbing. No meeting was ever held 
without land-grabbing being denounced, 
because it was the pivot upon which the 
whole agitation turned. The hon. Gen- 
tleman denounced land-grabbing. A 
man named Sexton, who had taken a 
farm in this way, was immediately 
visited. The police had received infor- 
mation, and they were there in waiting 
for the visitors. They were arrested; but 
instead of Sexton losing his life, Head 
Constable Whelehan lost his. He (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) was told that the police 
conspired to bring about this crime. He 
should answer his informants by a letter 
from Lord Spencer on that point. Hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway pinned 
their faith to Lord Spencer now. He 
remembered when they sneered at him 
as the ‘‘Red Earl,” and when they had 
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the unutterable meanness to refer to his | Davitt, speaking at Queenstown on that 


childless home. Lord Spen 
with their assertion—used these words 
in a letter he (Mr. T. W. Russell) held 
in his kand— : 

‘*T was very badly reported at Aberystwith. 
I spoke very strongly about the murder of 
Head Constable Whelehan, and referred to the 
accusation against the Government of concoct- 
ing a Moonlight affair. This was, I said, tomy 
mind, impossible. I knew many of the officers 
at the head of the police in Olare. They 
were highly honourable men, incapable of 
tolerating anything so wicked, and I do not 
believe any Government of any politics would 
care fo protect men guilty of such wicked- 
ness. 


Those were the words of an honourable 
man. [Cheers.] Gentlemen below the 


Gangway cheered the statement that 
the ada connived at this crime, 
and that the police paid men to go and 
commit it. He asserted it might lie in 
their mouths to say that, but that it did 
not lie in the mouth of anyone above 
the Gangway to say so. He would 
give his reason. Who was it who sent 
Head Constable Talbot in the early days 
of the Fenian conspiracy to Carrick-on- 
Suir, and sanctioned his becoming a 
Roman Catholic, although he was a Pro- 
testant—who allowed him to and 

artake of the Sacraments of the Roman 

atholic Church, and allowed him to 
swear in Fenians, he, while he was 
doing this, being in communication with 
Dublin Castle ? peed Hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway cheered that; 
but his hon. Friends around him were 
silent, because they knew that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian was in power at the time. 
Every Government had to deal with in- 
formers. It was impossible to do with- 
out them. No Government liked to do 
it; but he, at al] events, respected the 
silence of his hon. Friends, who knew 
how deeply tarred their own Leaders 
were with this very brush. Orime-pre- 
venting agency, forsooth! He asserted 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian never used truer 
words than when he said, in the year 
1881, that crime dogged the steps of 
the Land League with fatal and painful 
precision. Those words had never been 
withdrawn. Hon. Gentlemen said that 
the Land League was not in existence 
now—that it was the National League. 
Hear what Mr. Davitt said on the 22nd 


of October, 1887, on that point. Mr. | 
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day, said that what was known in Ire- 
land to-day as the ‘ National League ” 


was, to intents and “4 
cisely the same as the “and Teague.” 
Who was the President of the National 
Land League, the steps of which were 
dogged with crime? Who were its 
officers, who were its leading spirits, who 
had their hand on every spring of the 
machinery and could direct it as they 
chose? Why, the men who represented 
Irish constituencies and were sitting 
below the Gangway. Standing there as 
he did in the name of a great consti- 
tuency, he told those Representatives of 
the organization that until they could 
purge it of the leprosy and crime which 
the right hon. Gentleman had attached 
to it in 1881, the Loyalists of Ireland 
would never consider their claim to 
govern them. Now, he thought the 
House must have been considerably 
relieved—all sections of it—when they 
heard the statistics showing the decrease 
of Boycotting. Those figures spoke 
more eloquently than words could do, 
and if hon. Members would go into 
what the figures represented they would 
think of the homes of thousands of Irish 
people who had been relieved from the 
terrorism to which they had been so long 
subjected. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian persisted 
in misunderstanding or in mis-stating 
the whole case regarding Boycotting in 
Ireland. Once more they had Fad 
paraded before them the case of the 
rector and the curate of Donnybrook. 
Now, he (Mr. T. W. Russell) napeenes 
to know both the rector and the late 
curate. The late curate was a personal 
friend of his own, and he could bear 
testimony that he was an upright .and 
honourable gentleman in every respect. 
But what were the facts of the case? 
The facts were that the curate, instead 
of holding the same views as his rector, 
professed openly that he was in favour 
of Home Rule, in a district where Home 
Rule politics were abhorred; whereas 
his rector held an opposite view. It 
was absolutely necessary for the benefit 
of the parish that a rector and his curate 
should be at one in such a matter as 
that. He saw the hon. Member for 
Wednesbury (Mr. P. Stanhope) laugh- 
ing. Would he deny that the rector 
had serious duties regarding his parish 
to perform and—— 
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Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) : 
Yes; I do deny it as a political guide. 
Mr. T. Ww. RU LL said, he 
accepted the hon. Gentleman’s denial, 
but what man would agree with the hon. 
Member? The rector of the parish had 
serious responsibilities cast upon him. 
His first duty was to see to the spiritual 
welfare of his parishioners, and if he 
found his work marred or hindered by 
anything whatever—by the religious or 
political views of his curate, or by any- 
thing else—[An hon. Memser: Who is 
the Member for that district ?]—he was 
bound by his duty to the people of the 
arish to get rid of that difficulty. Dr. 
yder parted with his curate, Mr. 
Sandys. They parted as friends, how- 
ever, and Dr. Ryder did not enter into 
a conspiracy to prevent Mr. Sandys 
being employed anywhere else ; and 
what he (Mr. T. W. Russell) wanted to 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian was this 
—exelusive dealing was one thing; but 
a conspiracy to starve people into sub- 
jection and destroy them was an entirely 
different thing. Now, the Resident 
Magistrates had been very seriously 
assailed, both above and below a 
e 
could understand the position of 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 
and could not expect them to have 
very kindly feelings towards Resident 
or “removable” Magistrates; but he 
thought that hon. Members above the 
Gangway ought to be very chary in 
bringing charges against these gentle- 
men. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian had com- 
plained that the whole Irish agrarian 
question had been sent to be dealt with 
by the Resident Magistrates; but the 
right hon. Gentleman forgot that he 
himself had sent the whole question of 
the reduction of rents to a tribunal 
which was vastly inferior. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley), 
later on, had said that the question of 
seditious libel had absolutely been sent 
to this tribunal. There was no founda- 
tion for these charges. Why were these 
men assailed? Oomplaint was made of 
Mr. Uecil Roche; but did hon. Mem- 
bers complain of him when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian appointed him a Land Com- 
missioner? He was quite fit to reduce 


Gangway, during this debate. 
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rents; but when he laid his hand 
Moonlighters it was an entirely diffe- 
rent thing. [An hon. Memser: He 
never a Moonlighter before him 
t.] He (Mr. T. W. Russell) asked those 
on. Members who sat around him to 
remember this—that these same Resi- 
dent Magistrates were assailed in 1882 
precisely as they were assailed now ; 
and they were defended by the late 
lamented Mr. Forster, by the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division of G w 
(Bir George Trevelyan), and b 1 
Spencer, as they were now defended by 
the present Government. When did 
they become the depraved characters 
hon. Members represented them to be 
now? He must not be taken as saying 
that they were the best instruments, or 
that the system was the best ; but again 
he wished his hon. Friends round him 
to understand that it did not lie in their 
mouths to complain of the system. 
They had had the government of Ire- 
land practically for 40 years, and they 
had stuffed the ship with incapables 
from stem to stern. They had appointed 
this man because he was a Catholic, 
that man because he was a Protestant, 
another because Bishop So-and-So re- 
commended him, and another because 
Lord So-and-So recommended him, alto- 
gether oblivious to the man’s qualifica- 
tions. [ Cheers.] It was all right for 
hon. Members from Ireland below the 
Gangway to cheer; but again he said 
he respected the silence of Members 
above the Gangway. But he was told 
—he supposed by the hon. Member for 
West Bradford (Mr. Illingworth), who 
had been cheering — that his hon. 
Friends around him had opened a new 
book now—that all these things were 
past, and were to be forgotten, and 
that, like Naaman the Syrian, they had 
been cleansed of their leprosy. But 
the cleansing of Naaman was ncthing 
to the operation which had been per- 
formed on the Liberal Party. It was 
not until Naaman had dipped seven 
times in Jordan that his flesh became 
as the flesh of a little child, and he got 
rid of his leprosy. But one solitary 
bath in that odorous fluid, which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt) had 
declared was enough to make a 
litician stink in the nostrils of the 
nglish people, had been sufficient, not 
only to purge these Gentlemen, but 
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to make them absol believe that 
everybody else was tainted with political 
leprosy. These men who were so furi- 
ously assailed in this House—and still 
more violently assailed on public plat- 
forme, where the speeches could not be 
answered — were the officers of the 
law. be were human beings. ony 
were subject to a . [* No, no!” 

He meal an Sage who repre- 
sented a Scotch constituency say ‘‘ No!” 
Well, what he had to say was this—that 
the Irish Court of Exchequer had con- 
stituted itself a Court of Ap in such 
matters in cases where the sentence 
inflicted was less than one month’s 
imprisonment, and the Oounty Court 
Judges had also the power of hearing 
ap ; and what had been the re- 
sult? Why, the decision of the Resi- 
dent Magistrates had been reversed by 
the Court of Exchequer in one instance, 
and by the County Oourt Judge in an- 
other. [An hon. Memszr: Up to the 
end of the year.| Now, he did not 
complain of hon. Members below the 
Gangway holding these opinions. They 
did not confine their opinions to Resident 
Magistrates. When it suited them they 
applied the same language to the County 
Court Judges. In United Ireland, the 
other day, the Queen’s Bench Judges 
were called ‘‘ tyrannical hirelings.’”’ The 
Mitchelstown Ooroner and a jury of 
Moonlighters was their ideal of a Judge 
and jury from which there should be no 
appeal. Now, the House had heard a 
good deal about politieal prisoners, and 
the hon. Member for Oork (Mr. Parnell) 
had drawn a comparison between the 
treatment acoorded to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Central Bradford 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) and that meted out 
to Mr. Blunt. But what were the facts? 
The meeting attended by the right hon. 
Member was a perfectly Constitutional 
meeting to petition Parliament on behalf 
of the Clanricarde tenants. Without the 
slightest reserve, he (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
would state that it was a meeting 
which he would have attended himself 
had he been asked. So far from any 
difficulties being placed in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s way, it was desirable to 
assist him, for the man who did any- 
thing to bring about a settlement in the 
county in question deserved not only 
very well of the House, but of the 
country. But what was Mr. Blunt’s 
position? He went over to Ireland a 
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tative of the union of hearts’ 
policy, and attended a i meet- 
ing held at midnight, at which the Pro- 
clamation of the Lord Lieutenant was 
burnt by the hon. Member for North- 
East Oork (Mr. W. O’Brien). 

Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.): I rise 
to Order. These matters are now bein 
investigated before a Court of Law. Is 
the hon. Member allowed to refer to 
them in this way? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is entitled to proceed. It is a 
matter for his discretion. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that as 
these matters were all sworn to by Mr. 
Blunt himself, he had no scruple about 
referring to them. Mr. Blunt acted 
in the way he had described, and there- 
fore had no claim to be considered as a 
law-abiding and law-respecting citizen. 
On the whole question of the treatment 
of these prisoners, he (Mr. T. W. Rus- 
sell) honoured the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for having made no 
difference between priest and peasant, 
between Members of Parliament and 


the ordinary citizen. It was said that 


the right of public meeting and a free 
Press had ceased 


to exist in . 
He found it difficult, within the bounds 
of Parliamentary Forms, to characterize 
such language. The freedom of the 
Press gone!—when United Ireland was 
published every week! Had a single 
newspaper been suppressed ? Were not 
the newspapers as free to write of the 
Government and their political oppo- 
nents as they had ever been at any time 
in the history of Ireland, and did not 
they make as full use of their freedom 
as ever was made? What did this puri- 
fied Liberal Party in its unregenerate 
days do with a free Press? He had lived 
in Ireland nearly all his life, and he re- 
membered how a Liberal Government 
dealt with the Press. He remembered 
Lord Kimberley sending down three 
waggons from Dublin Castle and a num- 
ber of detectives to the office of Zhe Irish 
People, and seizing everything and 
arresting everybody; yet noone was sum- 
moned to any Oourt, nor were any | 
poeesadings taken. Then, again, under 
rd Spencer, the publishing offices of 
United Ireland had to be removed from 
Dublin to Paris, and detectives were em- 
ployed in hunting down the street news- 
boys for attempting tosell Zhe /rish World, 
not a single copy of which was allowed to 
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cross Queenstown Bar for . The 
hon. Member for North-East Cork did 
not spend three months in Tullamore 
Gaol for anything he wrote in the papers. 
His offence was entirely different. The 
House should remember that it was no 
use assailing the Government for things 
like these; the House had passed an Act 
of Parliament, and it was the duty of 
the Executive Government to enforce it. 
The hon. Member for North-East Cork 
went down to Mitchelstown—a neigh- 
bourhood now so studiously avoided in 
debate—[An hon. Memsper: You will 
hear enough about it! ]|—and counselled 
the tenants there to resist the law and 
the officers of the law. Now, what had 
that resulted in elsewhere? That ad- 
vice had been freely given elsewhere by 
hon. Members, and for taking that ad- 
vice and acting upon it more than 100 
men were now in gaol in Ireland. He 
should like any of his Radical Friends to 
say, or the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow, to tell him whether he thought 
that the man who went about the country 
giving advice to ignorant peasants— 
which peasants were sent to gaol—ought 
to be allowed to run away and escape the 


consequences? He maintained that if a 
Member of Parliament gave that advice, 
the greater was his Ae amp and 


he honoured the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for refusing to ask 
whether a man was a Member of 
Parliament or not. In saying this, 
he (Mr. T. W. Russell) was only 
speaking old Liberal and Radical doc- 
trines. Before Liberalism became a 
mass of mawkish sentiment and diluted 
Socialism, no speaker would have ven- 
tured to get up and say that different 
treatment ought to be meted out toa 
Member of Parliament than to other 
men. [An hon. Memser: We do not 
say so.| No; they did not say it there, 
but they said it on platforms outside. 
It was the same thing with regard to 
newspapers. There was no question of 
seditious writing. The newspaper edi- 
tors had deliberately defied the law, and 
had announced their intention to defy 
it, and unless the Executive Government 
was to mete out different treatment to 
men in their position from the peasant 
who took their advice the Government 
had no option but to proceed fairly. He 
could conceive of a case where it might 
be his clear duty to break and defy the 
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law. If the Irish tenants had been 
asked to face the dreadful times since 
1879 without that protection which the 
House had given them, he did not know 
what, representing them there, he might 
not have found himself justified in doing 
so as a lastresource. { Laughter.| Hon. 
Members should not + until they 
were out of the wood. Butif he had 
chosen the rdéle of standing between the 
living and the dead, he would have 
studied to go through with it with 
something like dignity. He would have 
blamed Parliament for passing the Act, 
not the Executive Government for 
enforcing it. He would have faced the 
officers of the law, and not run away, 
and he certainly would not have swung 
himself, like Mahomet’s coffin, between 
earth and Heaven. He would have 
borne with prison discipline as 
best he could, and the country would 
never have heard from him or his 
friends that he had a weak heart and 
delicate lungs; and, above all and be- 
yond all, he certainly would never have 
claimed the Privilege of Parliament. 
These men wished to play at rebellion 
without the risks. They desired to pose 
as martyrs, without an atom of the mar- 
tyr’s spirit, and he was bound to say 
that he thought the hon. Member for 
North-West Lanark (Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham), in his lonely cell at Penton- 
ville, was a hero compared to these men 
who prated of their wrongs on every 
platform. He was told that the Go- 
veroment, and especially the Liberal 
Unionists, had woolen faith—the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Bridgeton Division had accused them 
of breaking faith—on the matter of 
local government. He wished to make 
the matter perfectly clear. As a general 
principle, he desired that Irvland should 

e governed as Great Britain was go- 
verned. But what kind of bodies were 
they going to set up to govern in Ire- 
land? They made a slight experiment 
a few months ago which he should like 
to bring to the notice of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, when Chief 
Secretary, found six scheduled Unions 
in the West in a state of dire distress. 
He passed an Act, and took £20,000 
from the Church surplus for the pur- 
pose of relieving the distress by means 
of outdoor relief. The normal number 
of persons receiving outdoor relief ia 
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those Unions before the Act came into 
0 ion was between 500 and 600. 
But when the news got about that there 
was a gold mine in Connemara even 
more profitable than a Welsh mine, the 
number who obtained relief rose to 
36,000, and who got the relief ? He was 
quoting from the evidence of a sworn 
inquiry. The Guardians themselves re- 
ceived it; his old friends the pub- 
licans received it; police pensioners 
receiving £60 a-year from the Crown 
received it; and in one parish more 
people were marked for outdoor relief 
than there were people in the parish. 
These Guardians of the Poor—these 
officials of the Local Government Board 
in the West of Ireland—instead of con- 
fining themselves to £20,000, ran up the 
bill to £36,000, and only stop be- 
cause there was no more money to be 
got at the bank. Now, he wanted to 
know from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow—were these the peopleto whom 
the owners of property were to be handed 
over? Before they did any such thing 
they would have to think a good deal 
about it. He, for one, desired that Ire- 


land should be governed like Great 


Britain; but he was content to wait 
until local government was established 
in England and Scotland before he took 
the step of extending it to Ireland. 
{Laughter.}. Of course, hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway laughed. 
Most of them had nothing to lose. 
{Mr. Fryyn: More than you have. } 
Taking everything into consideration, he 
thought that they had made a start with 
a Session full of hope. They started 
with a public declaration from the Head 
of the Irish Party—a Party, perhaps, 
more skilled in Parliamentary warfare 
than any Party that had ever sat in the 
House—that, after 11 years of effort in 
the Obstruction line, the game of Ob- 
struction was up. They were to have 
a Business Session. He rejoiced that 
the Government meant business in 
Great Britain as well asin Ireland. He 
thanked the Government for what they 
intended to do with regard to land pur- 
chase in Ireland, and to the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country. 
There was one point which he should 
like the Government to consider. Nearly 
all the troubles that had arisen in Ire- 
land since the close of last Session—all 
the mischief he saw brewing in the im- 
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‘mediate future—arose out of the ques- 


tion of arrears. He knew all the diffi- 
culties which attended the question. 
He knew that it was unfair to the 
honest man, who struggled and paid his 
own rent, to find that his neighbour, 
who made no struggle to be honest, 
should have his paid for him. He 
knew all the difficulties; but just as was 
done in the Crofters’ Act, so he thought 
the Government would have to look this 
question in the face. Necessity knew no 
law, and whilst he rejoiced in the promise 
of an extended purchase scheme, believ- 
ing, ashe did, that the Act had worked 
well in Ireland— worked as few Acts 
had ever worked—that repayments were 
being punctually made, and that the 
people were being rooted to the soil. 
That being the programme in the House, 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary would keep his hand 
firmly at the springs in Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman was denounced 
now, but let him be of good courage. 
He remembered the hon, Member for 
Cork hurling the words across the 
House at Mr. Forster—‘‘ Unstable as 
water, thou shalt not prevail.’’? He did 
not think the hon. Member had found 
the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chief Secretary unstable. As the hon. 
Member went on speaking last night, 
he thought they would have heard a 
good word for the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division 
of Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan). 
When the right hon. Gentlamda be- 
came hardened to his new situation, and 
when his Friends felt quite certain of 
him, then his reward would be sure. 
Let the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland go straight for- 
ward; let him have neither eyes nor 
ears outside the four corners of the law; 
let him resolutely shut his ears to the 
pestilential fallacy that a Member of 
Parliament or a priest ought to be treated 
differently to a peasant; let him ponder 
the words of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon), who in September 
last, speaking in Dublin, said—*‘ Either 
the League must be beaten or the Go- 
vernment.’’ There was no mistake about 
it. We had come to the time when the 
one or the other must godown. Let the 
right hon. Gentleman remember what 
United Ireland said the other day— 
namely, that it is now or never with the 
Government and the League. Theright 
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hon. Gentleman had done good work 
during the last six months, for which in 
the name of his constituents he thanked 
him; he had set free many oppressed 
men—he had planted hope where hope 
hai expired. He bid him fear not, and 
in due time he would reap the reward. 
Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Oo., N.) said, 
the hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) commenced by re- 
marking that they had not heard much 
of Mitchelstown or Tullamore; but let 
not the hon. Gentleman be too sure that 
they had heard the last of those two 
subjects. The Session was young, and 
he (Mr. Clancy) could promise that a 
geod deal more would be heard about 
them. The hon. Gentleman had referred 
to the hon. Member for Cockermouth 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) as being received 
by the Ulster publicans with open arms. 
He thought that remark came very badly 
from the hon. Member, because, if he 
had read aright the report of his pro- 
esedings during the last six months, he 
had been standing on beer barrels in 
England, and had more than once de- 
clared that as much as he cared for the 
temperance cause he cared more for the 
Tinionists in Ireland. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s reference to the reception accorded 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Neweastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John 
Morley) by the Catholic Prelates and 
Clergy of Ireland was an admirable in- 
stance of the religious toleration of the 
loyal minority. Three-fourths of the 
speech of the hon. Member had been 
composed of insults to the people of Ire- 
land; he had referred in disparaging 
terms to the courage of his hon. Friend 
the Member for North-East Cork (Mr. 
W. O’Brien), in whose little finger there 
was more courage than in 50 bodies like 
that which covered the noble soul of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone. He had 
heard the hon. Gentleman say a good 
deal before on the subject of the infamous 
practices at Dublin Castle in the creation 
of informers, and yet he had now the 
impudence to blame the Irish Members 
for referring to a new instance of that 
infernal manufacture. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that had been the work of Lord 
Spencerorof the righthon.Gentleman the 
ember for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan) ; but 
that only showed that honest men could 
not go into Dublin Castle without being 
contaminated, and his (Mr. Clancy’s) 
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opinion was that no honest men would 
go therein future; nor would any honest 
men be contented to stay there. In 
those remarks of the hon. Member he ad- 
mitted the whole of the case of the Irish 
Members. He had now done with the 
speech of the hon. Member for South 
Syeene, and he would pass to the speech 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) de- 
livered earlier in the evening. The hon. 
and gallant Member had given them an 
old tune—the twentieth variation on 
the oldest of all ible tunes. The 
hon. and gallant Member pointed to the 
Front Opposition Bench, and said the 
occupants had done so-and-so in the past. 
But what answer was that to Irish Mem- 
bers? If the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) committed mistakes in the 

ast, it was because he had been misled 

y the infamous agents in Dublin Castle. 
The Leaders of the Opposition had 
abandoned the old ways of Dublin 
Castle; they had admitted that they had 
been mistaken ; and they had adopted 
a new policy. The hon. and nt 
Member for North Armagh had, for the 
second time, made a garbled quotation 
from a speech of the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien), 
although he had been on a former occa- 
sion corrected. He did not quote the 
whole of the sentence; and on the last 
oceasion the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork was in his place to answer 
him. What that hon. Member said was— 
‘They would never rest until they had 
struck down landlordism and British 
misrule ;” and that was quoted as if the 
hon. Member had spoken only of British 
rule. He would leave it to hon. Mem- 
bers to say what sort of tactics were 
being pursued by hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway opposite. But the hon. 
and gallant Member’s speech of this 
evening contained a new element— there 
was in it an account of a murder. He 
(Mr. Clancy) thought that after the 
speeches of the hon. aud gallant Member 
for North Armagh and the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone they could have no 
doubt in whose interest that crime had 
been perpetrated. When he recollected 
the manner in which he had elaborated 
every detail—how he had dwelt on 
the subject with fondness and de- 
light—he (Mr. Clancy) began to think 
that it was for his interest, and not 
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for Irish Members, that crime should 





be committed. Irish Members said that 
they detested, deplored, and denounced 
the crime in question, and every other 
crime, just as much as the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh; 
and their complaint against the Govern- 
ment was that, ins of putting down 
the men who committed that crime, they 
had let every single man go, and had 
struek at their political opponents, who 
had committed no crime shatiees. The 
hon. and gallant Member then sought 
to make the National League responsible 
for this crime, and that also had been 
the cue of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone; but he (Mr. gee! submitted 
to the judgment of the public and im- 
artial men whether it was not the 
eight of injustice and absurdity to 
fasten the character of crime on an or- 
anization like that of the National 
ague because of the commission of a 
crime in a county which had been 
notorious for crime and the causes of 
crime—namely, evictions—for not a 
solitary crime had been traced to an 
member of the National League ? tt 
was not for him to give characters to 
the members of the National League ; 
but he would read evidence upon the 
subject. The evidence of Mr. Hamilton, 
Recorder of Cork, when sending a 
number of men to prison in the 
county of Cork, was to this effect—‘ I 
agree with the solicitor for the accused 
when he says that his clients are respect- 
able men. Thousands of respectable 
men are members of the National 
League.” He did not think after that 
any Member of the Government, in- 
cluding even the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate (Mr. J. 
H. A. Macdonald), would get up and 
denounce the members of the National 
League as a band of assassins, and he 
wished to point out that that was the 
testimony of the Recorder of Cork, who 
was a Tory, and one of the staunch 
reformers of the Constitutional Ulub, as 
well as a staunch Unionist and Loyalist 
at the present day. A very curious 
Return had been issued that morning, 
which seemed to him to be the ground 
for that most important paragraph in the 
Queen’s Speech in which 7: hae 
ment asserted that crime in Ireland had 
diminished. For his own part, he had 
been prepared to accept that statement; 
he believed it was true; but the Return 
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of that morning showed the reverse to 
be the case. The Return of crimes just 
issued had been unfairly used by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
who compared the first half of 1887 with 
the last half of 1886; whereas he should 
have com the last quarter of 1886 
with the last quarter of 1887. That was 
the proper mode of comparison ; and he 
(Mr. Clancy) found that in the last 
quarter of 1886, when the Plan of Oam- 
paign was in operation, the number of 
crimes was 589, as compared with 611 
in the last quarter of 1887. Again, 
with regard to particular crimes which 
he compared on the same principle. In 
1886, for the December quarter, there 
was no murder; for that quarter in 1887 
there was one murder. In 1886, aggra- 
vated assaults, 1 ; in 1887, 4; incendiary 
fires, 17 in 1886; in 1887, 21; robbery, 
in 1886, none; in 1887, 2. Threatening 
letters, in 1886, 82; in 1887, 60; inti- 
midation, in 1886, 13; 1887, 17; and 
so on. In every category of more 
serious crime there was an increase in 
the quarter in which the Coercion Act 
had been in operation, as compared with 
the quarter in which the Plan of Cam- 
paign was in operation. He left it to 
the ingenuity of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland to 
reconcile those figures with the remark- 
able statement in the Queen’s Speech. 
If any improvement had been made— 
and he was inclined to think, notwith- 
standing the figures he had given, that 
some improvement had been made, be- 
cause, in his opinion, all Government 
statistics were a mass of fraud—he con- 
tended that that improvement was due 
to the land legislation of the last few 
years; and that contention was based, 
not on the opinion of Irish Members 
alone, but upon that of the Judges in 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had quoted the opinion of Judge 
Curran, who had said that Glenbeigh 
was one of the most happy and pros- 
perous districts in Ireland. Now, a 
person who would say that was a liar 
from top to bottom. Against the opinion 
of Judge Curran, he would guote the 
opinion of Judge Fergusson, who said 
that he had reason to believe that re- 
spect for law and a disposition to obey 
the law, without which no social free- 
dom, safety, or happiness could exist, 
was steadily increasing in the district, 
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and he believed that the forces then in 
operation were calculated to extend those 
features and render them permanent. 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
am quite aware that Judge Ourran is 
not a Judge of a Superior Court; but 
I think that all those who are in the 
position of Judges ought to be spoken 
of with common decency and respect. 
If the hon. Gentleman has any charge 
to bring against this Judge, of course 
he can take the course prescribed by 
law, no matter what his position may 


e. 

Mr. CLANOY said, if he had said 
anything against the Rules of Debate, 
he would withdraw his remark. They 
had it that some Resident Magistrates 
had been appointed by Lord Spencer 
and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone). But what answer was that 
to Irish Members? They contended 
that the appointment of these men to 
discharge the duties of Resident Magis- 
trates was a gross abuse and infringe- 
ment of the will of Parliament. The 


Government had abolished trial by jury 
in certain cases and established trial by 
Judge, which was the gravest change of 
procedure that any Government had ever 


made in this country. He was told that 
Mr. Cecil Roche had been appointed by 
Lord Spencer to administer the Land 
Act. No wonder, then, the rent re- 
ductions were small. It was men like 
Mr. Cecil Roche who killed the Land 
Act, and rendered necessary the agitation 
of the last two years. Another of these 
magistrates, in sentencing Mr. Doughty, 
an Englishman, to a month’s imprison- 
ment, said—‘* We want no English agi- 
tators here.” He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would take these words to heart, 
seeing that he had been agitating in 
Ireland in company with the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale 
(the Marquess of Hartington) during 
the Recess. Then they had a gentle- 
man named Carew in Ireland adminis- 
tering the Act. That gentleman was 
recently engaged in a case in which he 
declared from the Bench that he repre- 
sented the Crown; that he had his 
directions from Dublin Castle; and that 
he would carry them out. They had 
also a gentleman administering the Act 
in Ireland of whom he would relate an 
anecdote. A case came before him in 
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which the solicitor for one side said— 
* Your Worship, there is a parole 
agreement in this case,” to which Mr. 
Connolly replied—‘ A le 

—then let it be produced.” 

had been made to Mr. Dillon, Resident 
Magistrate, who had a judgment for 
£2,000 entered against him the very 
day he sentenced Mr. Blunt. The rea- 
son of the reference was that he was, in 
a sense, totally dependent upon the 
Castle. Take the case of Mr. Eaton. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was probably not 
aware—although he ought to be—that 
some time ago Mr. Eaton was charged 
by the hon. Member for West Cork 
(Mr. Gilhooly) with having, in the case 
of the hon. Gentleman, agreed with two 
other Resident Magistrates upon a cer- 
tain sentence on the last day of the trial, 
which lasted three days. ar — 
thus agreed upon was eventually inflict 
upon the hone Mesaber for West Cork. 
A man who was accused of such a dis- 
graceful transaction as that, and who 
listened to the charge without contra- 
diction, was fit for the dock instead of 
the Magisterial Bench. Last night the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 
contradicted him in regard to the state- 
ment he made concerning Oaptain 
Stokes. He remarked that Captain 
Stokes committed an illegal act in 
forcibly arresting Mr. O’Brien in the 
Court House after the Recorder had de- 
clared Mr. O’Brien to be a free man. 
The Solicitor General for Ireland stated 
that what the Recorder meant was that, 
as far as he wasconcerned, Mr. O’Brien 
was free. As a matter of fact, the 
Recorder said— 

“Tam anxious to treat Mr. O’Brien with 
consideration, and not have hin. suffer any 
indignity. I do not know that there is any 
warrant filed yet, and I think until that is done 
Mr. O'Brien may be permitted to go out.” 


There was no qualification such as sug- 
gested by the Solicitor General for 
Ireland; and, notwithstanding the 
express declaration of the Judge, Captain 
Stokes jumped up and said—‘‘I take 
the responsibility myself of detaining 
him.” The act of Captain Stokes was 
nothing but a gross and violent act of 
illegality. Now, what had the Govern- 
ment been doing? They had not caught 
the Kerry Moonlighters. Not one 
perpetrator of a serious crime had 
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yet been brought under the operation 
of the Chores Act. What had 
they been doing? They had been 


mine ing their political opponents. 
he rays bre tor North Panga 
(Mr. P. O’Brien) was had up under the 
Corecion Act for making a speech in the 
county of Kilkenny. In the course of 
his speech he took up a glass of water, 
and said—‘ Here’s to the downfall of 
Smithwick ’—Smithwick being a local 
landlord. The Resident Magistrates said 
there was one expression in the speech 
of the defendant which convinced them 
that they ought to arrive at the con- 
clusion at which they had arrived—that 
was the portion where he said—‘‘ Here’s 
to the downfall of Smithwick.” The 
Chairman remarked that if that ex- 
pression were used in another county not 
so peaceable and well-conducted as Kil- 
kenny he would be slow to limit the 
damage that would be done. The 
magistrates went on to say that they 
did not mean to insinuate or suggest 
that the hon. Member for North Mona- 
ghan intended anything heres But, 
although the speech was made in a 


peaceable county, and although it was 
made by a man whom the magistrates 


were convinced had no bad intentions, 
they sentenced him to three months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. Such a 
monstrous perversion of justice, he (Mr. 
Clancy) supposed, had never been heard 
of in criminal records. He believed his 
hon. Friend was prosecuted because he 
told the tenants that they should not pay 
17 years’ purchase for their property. 
In introducing their Land Bill the Go- 
vernment believed it was required partly 
in order that a Land Purchase Bill 
might be made to work smoothly. Here 
they had the key to the real nature of 
the prosecutions. During the Recess the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty (Lord George Hamilton) congrata- 
lated the country on the working of the 
Crimes Act and its result. The noble 
Lord said that the rents were being 
better paid. The whole thing was got 
up for the landlords—it was devised for 
the landlords to get in their rents. The 
view which the landlords took of the 
matter was clearly shown by a letter 
which a land agent in Oork addressed 
to one of 11 tenants who had applied for 
a reduction of rent by 35 per cent. The 
writer said— 
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“As there is clearly a combination or con- 
spiracy to defraud the landlords of their lawful 
debts, I have placed the letter in the hands of 
the authorities ; and the result will be that you 
will all be prosecuted under the Crimes Act.” 


The letter only showed that that Act 
was introduced to benefit the landlords. 
It had been carried out in order to enable 
the landlords to get in their rents; but 
he (Mr. Olancy) was afraid the result 
would not be beneficial in that direction. 
In the Returns of crime, when they 
noticed the dreadful words “ conspiracy. 
assaults on the police, intimidation,” and 
the like, they came to the conclusion 
that some awful crimes were being com- 
mitted in Ireland. They could not get 
at the real nature of the offences with- 
out having a glossary to all those words. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Ohief 
Secretary for Ireland based his case 
entirely on Boycotting. What were the 
Boycotting cases which he had prose- 
cuted ? Take the case of Leader, a land- 
lord in County Oork, who had di 

with his tenants. Leader alleged that 
he could not obtain goods ; but in cross- 
examination he admitted that he did not 
require the goods that he had asked for 
in the town of Kanturk; that he could 
have got them without difficulty in two 
other establishments; that he had never 
before crossed the thresholds of the 
alleged Boycotters’ establishments ; that 
he hated the men, whom he looked upon 
as local Nationalists; and that he entered 
their establishments with a view to 
enmesh them in the toils of the Orimes 
Act. The defendants were convicted 
by removable magistrates, and their 
sentences were confirmed by the Re- 
corder of Cork. Take another case. A 
clergyman named Greer in the county 
of Galway was said to have been Boy- 
cotted. It was alleged that people 
would not sell him goods, and on one 
occasion he told the dreadful story that 
he was so terribly Boycotted that he 
could not get a single person to nail 
down the coffin of a deceased person, 
and that he had to nail it down 
himself. In cross-examination, how- 
ever, the rev. gentleman admitted that 
he had asked no one to nail the coffin 
down, and that he had been refused by 
noone. Some men, ve eae — 
in gaol for rot selling him sw 

he did not want, mA which he could 
have procured in another shop. Un- 
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lawful assembly was a fearful term. 
Just see what it came to under the 
régime of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Three men were cha with unlawful 
assembly on the 22nd of September at 
Killarney. The District Inspector stated 
the case, and Sergeant Roe gave evi- 
dence that the police were followed and 
“booed” at, and some stones were 
thrown at them. In cross-examination 
he stated that the stones might have 
come from someone from the outskirts 
of the crowd. He saw no stones thrown 
except two, and heard no threats of vio- 
lence used towards the police except 
‘* booing.” He considered it illegal to 
“boo” for Mr. Balfour, but did not 
consider it illegal to ‘‘boo’’ for Mr. 
Harrington. That was an unlawful 
assembly, and the men who ‘‘ booed ” 
for Mr. Balfour and did not ‘ boo” for 
Mr. Harrington got a month’s imprison- 
ment with hard labour. Then they 
heard of intimidation. Intimidation 
was the great groundwork of the Act. 
What did it mean sometimes in Ireland ? 
Mary Anne Lawlor, a girl of 14 years 
of age, in company with another girl of 
12, and two boys, each of 14 years of 
age, whistled and ‘‘ booed” at a man 
aged 45. They were brought up on 
the charge of intimidation, and, to the 
shame of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Mary Anne 
Lawlor was sent to gaol for a fortnight. 
Intimidation, forsooth! The Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) charged harsh- 
ness and cruelty against the Govern- 
ment, and he (Mr. Clancy) desired to 
refer to some of the proofs of that state- 
ment. The hon. Member for South 
Galway (Mr. Sheehy) was now under- 
going four months’ imprisonment. That 
hon. Gentleman was remanded without 
bail, although at the very time his wife 
was ill with scarlatina, to the knowledge 
of the right hon. Gentleman. When 
the fact was commented upon in the 
Press, the Government offered to release 
the hon. Gentleman on bail, provided 
he submitted to the degrading condition 
of not opening his lips in public on a 
single topic. The hon. Member, con- 
sidering himself an innocent man, 
refused to comply with such a condition. 
He was tried, and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
He appealed, and the authorities then 
went through the farce of accepting 
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bail for his appearance three months 


hence at the Quarter Sessions. When 
that formality had been gone through, 
he was re-arrested on leaving the Court, 
carried off to a distant part of the 
country, tried there on another charge, 
and sentenced to a month’s imprison- 
ment, which compelled him to go to gaol 
immediately, and which prevented a 
from seeing his wife, then in the crisis 
of a most dangerous illness. In gaol he 
was forcibly stripped of his clothes b 

five warders who held him down, tying 
his hands behind his back and sprain- 
ing his thumb. He was kept on bread 
and water for seven days, including 
Christmas Day, for refusing to do 
menial offices in his cell. When 
brought up as a witness in another 
case, he was compelled to go in prison 
clothes, and when he refused to wear 
the prison head-dress he was driven 
15 miles in wind and rain without 
anything on his head. That was a dis- 
graceful record for any Government. 
Furthermore, the Amendment ch 

the Government with partiality. 
The Gores . been grossly and 
flagrantly partial during the past 12 
Sanne They professed their admira- 
tion for the law, and yet they refused 
to execute a warrant against policemen 
found guilty of murder at Youghal. 
Instead of the men being had up for 
murder they had been promoted. Dur- 
ing the last 12 months the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had been very ready to dismiss 
Nationalist Magistrates. The hon. 
Member for East Waterford (Mr. P. J. 
Power) was deprived of the Commission 
of the Peace because he was supposed 
to have joined in working the Plan of 
Campaign. How had magistrates of 
another type been treated? Mr. Stoney 
was entrusted with the distribution of 
funds for the relief of destitute people 
by way of emigration. He diverted the 
money into his own pocket, and yet he 
was retained in the Commission of the 
Peace. The man was guilty of embezzlec- 
ment, and last year the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land solemnly promised in the House 
that his case would be brought before 
the Lord Chancellor, and, if necessary, 
he would be dismissed. Mr. Wyse was 
found guilty by a jury—a special jury 
to boot; a jury of his own “ pals’’— of 
attempting to swindle tenants out of 
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£30 by falsifying the receipts. The Lord 
Chancellor took six months before he 
could bring himself to dismiss the 
gentleman. Major Leadwell, of Tippe- 
rary, blew up a bridge. leading to a 
tenant’shouse. The matter was brought 
before the House, and i ie to the 
Lord Chancellor. Major well was 
stillon the Bench, and, no doubt, the 
next thing they would hear would be 
that he had been placed on the list of 
removables to try cases under the Crimes 
Act. Mr. John Barrett, another magis- 
trate, was convicted of manipulating the 
dates on legal documents. Barrett was 
still on the Bench. The administration 
of justice at the Cork Winter Assizes 
last year afforded a pretty demonstra- 
tion of the working of law and order in 
Ireland. In one case an Emergency 
man named Robert Bell was tried on a 
charge of firing at a man with intent to 
disfigure him. If the prisoner had 
belonged to the other side, the Orown 
would have packed the jury by exclud- 
ing every Catholic. As it was, they did 
not challenge a single man, and amongst 
the persons they allowed upon the jury 
was a cousin of the man’s employer. 
Of course, Robert Bell, although the 
evidence was conclusive against him, 
was acquitted without a stain upon his 
character. Take the case in Wicklow. 
At Wicklow the Clare Moonlighters 
were tried. They were, he believed, 
properly convicted. He believed that any 
jury of Catholics or Nationalists must 
have found a verdict against them. 
Nevertheless, the authorities could not 
trust the Catholic landlords and Justices 
of the Peace in Wicklow; for they 
challenged no less than 23 of them, and 
thus stigmatized them as sympathizers 
with crime. What did they do in the 
case of the Emergency man who was 
tried for shooting a poor peasant? Not 
a single man didthey challenge. Their 
jury was made up of special jurors of 
the Orange persuasion, and on the jury 
there was not a single man who was not 
of the religion and the politics of the 
man in the dock. Of course the prisoner. 
was set free, although most overwhelm- 
ing testimony was given of his guilt. 
Such a travesty of justice was never 
seen in any country. While these 
things occurred it was totally roy iy 
to expect any sympathy with the law, 
or any respect for its administration. 
What did the Government expect to. 
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gain by all this? They had not even 
put down the Plan of Campaign. If 
anybody challenged that statement, he 
was prepared to prove that within the 
last six months the tenants on 100 
estates had joined the Plan of Campaign, 
and in every case except about 10 or 12 
the landlords had fallen on their knees 
to the tenants. Every week there was 
evidence that the Plan was in full opera- 
tion, and that it fully deserved the epi- 
thets of ‘‘ immortal ” and ‘‘ invincible.” 
What had the Government done in the 
i of gaining over the electors of 
Ireland to their policy ? The hon. and gal- 
lant Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson) said Jast year that as 
soon as the League was proclaimed they 
would find the electors joining the loyal 
minority wholesale. Two Parliamentary 
Elections, one each in Kerry and Carlow, 
had taken place since the Orimes Act 
was passed, and what had been the 
result? Strong Nationalists had been 
returned in both cases. An election 
would take place next week in Limerick, 
and he invited the right. hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to send down 
a loyal and patriotic candidate to see 
whether he would get a vote more than 
was recorded for the Jubilee Knight, 
Sir James Spaight. He remembered 
that last winter the noble Marquess the 
Member for the Brixton Division of 
Lambeth (the Marquess of sider 
went down to Cork and commen 
largely upon the fact that five National- 
ists had been rejected at the Queens- 
town municipal elections. On the 
following day a letter had appeared in 
The Cork Herald clearly pointing out 
that the question of poiitics had never 
for an instant been introduced into the 
controversy, which was settled on a 
question of water supply and reduction 
of rates. 

Tae Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) said, he had 
seen, in a paper with which he had been 
supplied, that it was on political grounds 
that the contest was fought. 

Mr. CLANOY said, he did not know 
what the noble Marquess referred to. 
He did not know what any paper had to 
do with the question, though, perhaps, 
if he were a Marquess, he might under- 
stand what was meant. As it was, the 
contradiction of the noble Lord did not 
affect his (Mr. Clancy’s) statement. The 


noble Lord had pretended that his 
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Party had secured a victory which, in 
reality, they had not achieved. The 
Government had not degraded the men 
whom they had imprisoned. They had 
often tried to do it, as other Governments 
had tried in the past, but without 
success. The men they had prosecuted 
for political reasons were the heroes of 
the people, and the men whom they were 
now prosecuting would come out of 
rison stronger than they went in in their 
influence on the people; and he hoped 
they would, and believed they would, 
overthrow right hon. Gentlemen sitting 
opposite and their despicable Govern- 
ment. In conclusion, he would merely 
say that the efforts of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to suppress the Nationalist Party 
would be a complete failure in every 
respect, He cordially re-echoed the 
opinion which had been expressed on 
those (the Home Rule) Benches that the 
feelings of the people of Ireland towards 
the English nation and the British 
people had greatly changed of late years 
—more so than any of them could have 
anticipated in so short a period. For 
the mass of the British people the Irish 
Members had nothing but feelings of 
the warmest friendship, and they had no 
other intentions than to consolidate with 
them a real union and alliance for 
the future. But as for the minority, the 
wilfully ignorant minority, the delibe- 
rately oppressive minority in England 
and Scotiand—all he could say to them 
was that they flung at them their con- 
tempt and their defiance. 
Mr.HANDEL COSSHAM(Bristol, E.) 
said, there appeared to him to be two or 
threo points very clearly brought out in 
the important Amendment submitted to 
the House by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell). The Government, in referring to 
the statements made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) in previous 
years, neglected to observe the fact that 
when the right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken crime was rife in Ireland, and 
that his observations had been directed 
not against political offences, but against 
crime. The right hon. Gentleman had 
clearly pointed out how the admitted 
wrongs of Ireland were to be righted; 
but no s ion of the kind come 
from the Government, who seemed alto- 


gether oblivious of the fact that states- 
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manship built on repressive legislation 
could never last. No Government that 
rested itself on force could last. Lvery 
Government of the past that had so 
rested itself had gone. The remedial 
legislation that they had passed had 

roved successful, and there could be no 
oubt that if there were more of that 
kind of legislation there would be an 
increasing improvement noticeable in 
the condition ofIreland. It was a great 
pity the Government did not take into 
account the wishes of the people they 
were called on to govern, for they might 
depend upon it that no permanent legis- 
lation pts hgad to es benefit - ne 
country whic not the °. 
its inbebitenta He anid oumiedien 
the remark which had fallen from the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) to-night, to the effect 
that a t part of the troubles Ireland 
was suffering from arose from the neglect 
of the Government to adequately settle 
the question of arrears of rent. He 
ventured to hope and believe that the 
Government in time would think over 
that, and would endeavour to bring 
their minds to bear upon the question, 
so as to remove one great cause of dis- 
content. He had listened with a great 
deal of attention to the remarks of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and had 
been struck with two things in connec- 
tion with them—in the first place, with 
the remarkable manner in which the 
right hon. Gentleman made statements 
of fact without giving any proof of their 
correctness, The right hon. Gentleman 
was wonderfully economical with his 
facts, much more so than he was with 
his statements. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman had attempted to show that 
a great part of the difficulty the Govern- 
ment had to contend with came from the 
ps Rey He did not succeed in this 
endeavour ; for the Opposition, after all, 
though they opposed the coercive policy 
of the Government, had done more to 
cement the people of Ireland to this 
country than all that coercive policy 
had done. He (Mr. Cossham) had 
had the honour of going to Ireland 
as one of the English Representatives. 
[ Laughter.| The Chief Secretary laughed 
at that; but he (Mr. Cossham) ven- 
tured to say that English Members 
sitting on the Opposition side had done 

uite as much to conciliate Ireland as 

e right hon. Gentleman had. The 
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more ently m between 
lish Members and the Irish people 


place the more certain they were to have 
a real instead of a sham Union. A 
great deal of the unpleasantness of feel- 
ing ei ae —_ the 
two peo removed, owi 
to the action of the English Liberal 
Members, and he was satisfied that the 
democracies of the two ples were 
getting near to a reconciliation. The 
poliey which the Liberal Members were 
carrying on would in the end be ratified 
by the people of the two countries, 
and he ventured to say that the first 
day that policy was submitted to the 
people of this country would be the last 
that the present policy of the Govern- 
ment would exist. The present policy 
of the Government had never been sub- 
mitted to the people; in fact, the people 
were originally told by the Government 
that repression was not a part of their 
programme ; therefore, it was correct to 
say that it had been undertaken in de- 
fiance of the constituencies. He main- 
tained that in building their policy on 
coercive measures the Government were 
building on the sand, and that, as sure 
as the sun would rise, that policy would 
fall. The men who had suffered, and 
were suffering, under the Crimes Act 
were called criminal; but it must not 
be forgotten that some of the noblest 
men in history had been men whom the 
law had made criminals. He had, the 
other day, passed the town of Bedford, 
and he could not help seeing the gaol 
in which John Bunyan was confined two 
centuries ago. That man had been 
looked upon as a criminal; but was he 
not now a good deal more thought of 
than the men who had put him in gaol ? 
The dreams of John Bunyan were worth 
more than the waking thoughts of his 
rseoutors. [ Zauyhter.| He knew it 
ormed a subject for laughter to the 
Tory Party that men who occupied the 
highest positions in Ireland were cast 
into gaol; but, from his point of view, 
it was no laughing matter. If men sent 
to Parliament to represent a country 
were treated in the manner in which the 
Irish Members had been treated—were 
subjected to outrage, in fact—represen- 
tative government must be weakened in 
that country. Whatever might be said 
about it, the Government could not 
break down the right of public meet- 
ing and the liberty of Parliamentary 
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mtatives without destroying the 
value of all the representative institu- 
tions of the country. What good were 
re mtative institutions if the Press 
did not retain power to publish their 
proceedings ? And how could they have 
representative institutions without a free 
platform ? Even if the Press were some- 
times guilty of excesses, they had better 
bear those excesses than carry on such 
a policy as that the Government had 
initiated. Ministers could no more carry 
on in England the policy they were carry- 
ing on in Toad than they could fly. 
Let them try it, and see how the people 
would agree to it. We had had govern- 
ment by the King, then government by 
the aristocracy, then by bribing the* 
constituencies, and now it seemed we 
were to have government by the Execu- 
tive, irrespective of the wishes of the 
people ; and he warned the Government 
that there was no more dangerous course 
than that they were embarked upon, 
which was nothing more nor less than 
setting the Executive above the rights 
of the people, even above the rights and 
powers of the law. He ventured to hope 
that the Government would stop in this 
course before it was too late, for every 
step taken in that direction was 
dangerous both to peace and to the 
future of the country. He should sup- 
port, with all his heart, the Amendment 
which had been proposed by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork. He was 
sorry the Government did not accept that 
Amendment, for they could do it without 
the slightest derogation from duty, and 
without the slightest fear of censure. 
The Amendment was worded in the 
mildest manner. It said that remedial 
legislation had done more good than 
coercive legislation, and he should hope 
the Government would agree with that. 
It said that the carrying out of excep- 
tional repressive legislation was rash 
and he muritd and soit was. Take 
the case of the ex-Lord Mayor of Dublin 
(Mr. T. D. Sullivan)—than whom a more 
geutle-spirited man did not come within 
these walls. He was a man whose whole 
life had been spent in the endeavour to 
break down everything that was evil in 
his country, and he (Mr. Cossham) be- 
lieved that by putting a man like that 
into gaol the Government were doing 


— to a law and lessen its 
old on the people than anything which 
could be tagtied Therefore it was 
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that he ventured to hope that Her 
Majesty’s Government would stop in 
the course they were parrsing. and 


would depend more on remedi licy 
than on coerejon. On these se he 


had great pleasure in supporting the 
prolly andl g 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,’’—( Hr. 
J. BE. Eilis,)—put, and agreed to. 

Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
—o— 


‘LAND TENURE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Barclay, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Tenure of Land in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Barclay, Mr. 
Mackintosh, Sir George Balfour, and Mr. 
William Hunter. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 115.] 


BOROUGH FUNDS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Murphy, Bill to amend and 
extend to Ireland the Municipal Corporations 
(Borough Funds) Act, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Murphy, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. T. 
Harrington, and Mr. E. Dwyer Gray. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 116.] 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (WALES) BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to enable owners and occupiers in Wales 
to have effectual control over the Liquor Traffic. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bowen Rowlands, Mr. 
Richard, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Thomas Ellis, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Esslemont, Mr. Cossham, Mr. Bryn 
Roberts, and Mr. Carew. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 117.) 


BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill for regulating the 
Police and Sanitary Administration of towns and 
populous places, and for facilitating the union of 
Police and Municipal Administration in Burghs 
in Seotland.”—( The Lord Advocate.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 122; Noes 19: 
Majority 103.—(Div. List, No. 3.) 

Bill ordered to be brought in accordingly by 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland, and Sir [lerbert Maxwell. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 118.] 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL OPTION 
(ENGLAND) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House that leave be given to bring in a 
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Bill to enable ratepayers and others in towns and 
districts to prevent the common sale of Intoxi- 
eating Liquors within said areas. 

Resolut :—Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Allison, Mr. Jacob Bright, 
Mr. Burt, Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Caine, Mr, 
Jacoby, Mr. Cossham, Mr. Henry Wilson, and 
Mr. Octavius V. Morgan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 119.] 


MINING ACCIDENTS INSURANCE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Baird, Bill to provide for a 
system of National Insurance against accidents 
in mines in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Baird, Mr. Hozier, Mr. Vernon, Mr, Hugh 
Elliot, and Mr, Bruce, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. (Bill 120.] 


BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Bill to 
amend the Laws relating to Bankruptey and 
Bankruptcy proceedings in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Mr. John 
O’Connor, Mr. Sexton, Mr. John Barry, Mr. 
OQ’ Lea, and Mr. M‘Cartan, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 121.] 


LAND LAW (WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE) 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Bryn Roberts, Bill toamend 
the Law relating to the tenure of Land in Wales 
and Monmouthshire, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Bryn Roberts, Mr. John Roberts, Mr. Warm- 
ington, Mr. Bowen Rowlands, and Mr. Thomas 
Ellis. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 122.] 


FORESHORE AND FISHERY RIGHTS BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Macdonald Cameron, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Foreshore and Fishing 
Rights, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mac- 
donald Cameron, Mr. Angus Sutherland, Mr, 
Wallace, and Mr. Hunter. 


Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 123.] 


AGRICULTURAL TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENT 
PROTECTION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Seale-Hayne, Bill to amend 
“The Agricultural lloldings (England) Act, 
1883,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Seale- 
Hayne, Mr. Cobb, Mr. Thomas Ellis, and Sir 
Bernhard Samuelson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 124.] 


VAGRANTS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Charles Acland, Bill to 
amend the Vagrant Act, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Charles Acland, Sir Robert Fowler, Sir 
on Kennaway, Mr. Larry Davenport, and Mr. 

aine. 


Rill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 125.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock, 
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The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—New Warr Issvzp—For Bristol 
(Western Division), ». The Right honble. Sir 
Michael Edward MHicks-Beach, baronet, 
President of the Board of Trade. 

Pusuic Brits — Resolution in Committee — 
Parliamentary Under Secretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland (Salary, &c.], debate 
adjourned. 
Ordered — First ing — Personal Pro 


perty 
E tion) * [126]; Housing of Worki: 
( me _ oye ia orking 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—¢——— 

ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA- 
JESTY'S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
| FIFTH NIGHT. } 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question | 13th February ].—[See page 
64.) 

And which Amendment was, 


To leave out paragraphs ten and elevea, 
in order " Pig the ore = of. Humbly 
to represen er esty t the - 
tion of the Irish legislation of last Bee 
sion, which was of an ameliorative character, 
has tended to diminish ian crime, whereas 
the repressive legislation of the Session has done 
much to alienate the sympathy and respect of 
Her Majesty’s Irish subjects for the law ; and 
that the administration of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, as well as much of the action 
of the Executive in Ireland, has been harsh, 
partial, and mischievous.” —(Mr. Parneil.) 

Question again pro , “That the 
words preeee to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887, AND LAND 
LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887—ACTION 
OF THE EXECUTIVE.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) said, he thought it would be 
acknowledged that the debate on the 
previous evening was opened by two 
speeches, the different tone of which was 
most significant. The House would never 
forget that the right hon. Baronet the 
pan este mn “ rig “e te at = 

asgow (Sir George Trevelyan 
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tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


at a time when Ireland was a seething 
cauldron of discontent and disaffection. 
The difficulties of the present Chief Se- 
cretary were very slight indeed com- 
pared with those which Lord Spencer 
and the right hon. Baronet had to con- 
front during the years they administered 
the affairs of Treland. Te ventured to 
render his humble tribute to the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet on the pre- 
vious evening, and to thank him, not 
only for the generous sympathy running 
through his speech, but more especially 
for the high level at which he opened 
and maintained the debate during his 
remarks. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for North Armagh (Colonel Saun- 
derson) had made what he (Mr. Eilis) 
had no doubt was felt by hon. Members 
opposite to be a very effective contribu- 
tion to any Party debate. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] He had expected that that 
remark would meet with a responsive 
cheer. He (Mr. Ellis) had been asked 
by hon. Members who sat on the OpPo- 
site side of the House whether that 
speech was not an amusing one, and 
his reply was that these were not times 
when hon. Members came down to the 
House to be amused. If the highest 
tribute to a speech in the present crisis 
was that it was very amusing, it was 
certainly not a speech that was appro- 
priate to the ciroumstances of the mo- 
ment. The hon. and t Member 
was a master of the art of innuendo. 
He contrived, after long practice, to 
convey to the minds of those who listened 
to him insinuations of their complicity 
in things of which he did not accuse 
them in a straightforward manner. 
Several hon. Members had to rise on 
that side of the House, including the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), in 
order to repudiate that which was con- 
veyed to their minds in the remarks of 
the hon. and gallant Member. He (Mr. 
Ellis) ventured to say that any Mem- 
ber of the House, be he who he might, 
and sitting where he liked, should con- 
vey what he had to say in clear and 
unmistakable language, and should not 
go behind the backs of hon. Members 
to insinuate charges of the basest de- 
scription against them. He promised, 
ie bid on att, not to be guilty of the 
same offence, and he did not think that 


he had ever been guilty of it during the | 
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Address in 
time he had had the honour of a seat in 
that House. He might, however, re- 
mind the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
that ony last Session he had initiated 
one of the most 

ever occurred in Parliament. The tone 
and temper of the speech of the hon. 
and gallant Member last night was such 
that, if the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) was really anxious to secure the 
honour and dignity of the debates in 
that House, he (Mr. Ellis) would ven- 
ture to appeal to him to put some pres- 
sure on the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh to restrain his re- 
marks of a provocative character, so 
that they might not during this Session 
be led into any of the painful scenes 
which were due primarily to the hon. 
and gallant Member last year. In one 
part of the hon. and gallant Member’s 
speech he endeavoured to connect a par- 
ticular murder with a local branch of 
the National League. [Sir Roszar 
Fowrer: Hear, hear!] The hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for the City of Lon- 
don (Sir Robert Fowler) evidently ap- 
proved of the course taken by the hon. 
and gallant Member; but the hon. and 
gallant Member absolutely failed to con- 
nect the two together, for the very good 
reason, as pointed out by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the St. Patrick’s Division of 
Dublin (Mr. Murphy), that there was 
no local branch in existence at that 
time, the local branch of the National 
League which had been in existence 
having died. [ Zaughter.] The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
(Sir Richard Webster) smiled at his ob- 
servations; but he ventured to maintain 
that it was a grave matter for the hon. 
and gallant Member to connect what 
was held to be a perfectly Constitu- 
tional situation with such awful crimes 
as murder. Certainly, in an attempt to 
connect what they on the Opposition side 
regarded as a perfectly Constitutional 
association with such crimes, the House 
should demand as strict a sequence of 
proof as would be demanded in a Court 
of Justice. No hon. Member had a right 
to attribute such terrible crimes to local 
branches of the National League, unless 
he was prepared to produce every link 
that connected the League with the 
actual crime itself. The House had to 
debate the reply to Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech under somewhat grave 
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circumstances. It had been the lot of 
the Speaker to read to the House al- 
ready, although this was only the fifth 
day of the sitting of Parliament, letters 
inbening the House that no less than 
10 of their Colleagues had been, or 
were, in Her Majesty’s prisons. Now, 
he did not regard that as a very 
light matter—namely, that 10 Members 
of the House of Commons should have 
been committed to gaol. He had lis- 
tened with astonishment to the remarks 
which fell from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James) the other 
night. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, towards the conclusion of the 
speech in which he tried to come to the 
aid of Her Majesty’s Government—al- 
though whether he did so or not was 
not quite so certain—the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, referring to the com- 

laint of the imprisonment of the Irish 

embers, said that those who com- 
plained did not take a democratic view 
of the matter. To his (Mr. Ellis’s) mind, 
the question was not what was a demo- 
cratic view or an aristoeratic view, but 
what was the right view, and he would 
venture to submit to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the advice of an old 
philosopher, that he should clear his 
mind of cant. It was a favourite device 
of Conservative orators on public plat- 
forms at the present moment, and it had 
been made use of in the somewhat 
hysterical harangue of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell)—it was a somewhat favourite 
device of hon. Gentlemen to say that 
there was but one treatment for every- 
body, and that no difference was to be 
made between a Member of Parliament 
and anybody else. He entirely agreed 
with that, nor did he ask thut Members 
of Parliament should be dealt with in a 
different manner. They would, how- 
ever, take care, whenever an opportunity 
came to remind the Conservative Party 
and their allies, that that doctrine must 
be applied all round. On that side of the 
House they certainly did regard the 
fact that a constituency so deprived of 
the services of its Member in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament as a very 
important matter. By imprisoning a 
Member of Parliament, the Government 
were depriving a considerable number 
of persons of the only effective voice they 
had in the government of the affairs of 
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the country. He did not care whether 
the Member imprisoned sat on that side 
of the House or on the other, the fact 
remained that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were imprisoning a Representative 
of the ae es was not at all surprised 
that a number of those who were re- 
turned last time to the House by Tory 
votes, but who called themselves Libe- 
rals, should undervalue the principle of 
representation, because no one knew 
better than they did that a good many 
of them were not now truly represent- 
ing their constituencies. He had no 
desire to enter into that point at the pre- 
sent moment, but he could give name 
after name of Members sitting on those 
Benches who never dared to go among 
their constituents. Since their elec- 
tion in 1886 some of these hon. Mem- 
bers had not visited their constituents 
at all. No wonder, therefore, that 
they were shy of the principle of re- 
presentation. The circumstances under 
which the House met were grave, not 
only because several hon. Members had 
been imprisoned, but also because, by 

utting persons into gaol who were not 

lieved to be criminals or law-breakers, 
the Government were striking at the 
very source and fount of respect for 
law in the community which furnished 
the only real security that the law should 
be observed. What was the offence 
for which the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) was ar- 
rested? In that constituency there was 
a certain estate owned by the Oountess of 
Kingston, upon which there were a 
number of leaseholders. Those lease- 
holders, as the House well knew, were, 
unfortunately, against the remonstrance 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), excluded from the benefit 
of the Act of 1881. A measure to remedy 
that defect was introduced last Session 
by the Government, and these lease- 
holders asked the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork to give advice as to 
what they were to do under the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, 
Their landlady was proceeding to eject 
them, and, as he(Mr. Ellis) held, to de- 
prive them of the property which the 
Act of 1881 ought to have given to 
them, and which it did give to the other 
tenants in Ireland. The hon. Member 
for North-East Cork told them that there 
was a Bill before Parliament promoted 
by the present Government, and that 
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that Bill, if passed into law, would 

cure them access to the Court, ‘“ There- 
fore,” said the hon. Member, “I advise 
you to hold your holdings 
comers by all honest means.” The ten- 
ants did so. The Bill became law, 
and received the Royal Assent during 
the third week of August, and within 
some three weeks after that time, Mr. 
W. O’Brien, the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork, who gave them that advice, 
was arrested and suffered imprisonment. 
Now, he (Mr. Ellis) maintained that, in 
the ordinary sense cf the term, the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork was not 
a law-breaker, and was not a criminal. 
He had been guilty of no breach of the 
moral law. No doubt, he had suffered 
under the provisions of an Act passed by 
this House; but did the right hon Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
uphold the doctrine that they must not 
look into the circumstances under which 
an Act had passed through that House? 
That Act was passed through the House 
of Commons as no other Act was ever 
passed. Of no other Act could it be 
said that a similar circumstance had 
happened to one which he had witnessed 
in connection with the Act of last year. 
Hon. Members on that side of the House 
all through the House washing 
their hands of all responsibility. The 
Chairman of Committees, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) rose in 
his place and put 14 clauses of the Bill 
without debate. Now, he maintained 
that that was not legislation. Would 
it be contended by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General that this House—of 
course, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would say it could—but would it be eon- 
tended that an Act of Parliament passed 
in the way he had described should be 
binding on the people on whom it was 
intended to apply. Suppose, by way of 
illustration, that a Bill was introduced 
by Her Majesty’s Government imposing 
tremendous penalties on the county of 
Nottingham, of which he (Mr. Ellis) 
was one of the Representatives, and that 
it was ordered that the Speaker or Chair- 
man of Committees, at a particular mo- 
ment, should interrupt the debate and 
put the whole of the clauses of the Bill 
without any hon. Member being able to 
touch a single line or word in the Bill. 
He contended that that was suspending 


the representation of the people by a 
side wind, and in the interests of the 
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dignity of the traditions and the Privi- 
Teges of the House, he considered it was 
the duty of every Representative to 
watch carefully the progress of a Bill 
as it was passing through the House. 
There was a great deal of nonsense trlked 
about the law at the present time. Une 
would fancy, to judge from the utter- 
ances of many hon. Members on the 
other side, and some who were sitting 
on the Benches below him, that the 
law was a kind of fetish or mumbo 
jumbo. That was not the idea which 
prevailed in other days, nor ought 
it to prevail now. Even the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) said last night that he could 
conceive circumstances under which it 
might be proper for him to disobey the 
law, but he should take care to do it 
with dignity. That admitted the whole 

uestion. There were many laws on 

e Statute Book at the present mo- 
ment which he (Mr. Ellis) should feel 
it his duty to disobey. What was said 
by a London police magistrate only 
very recently? It was that if any at- 
tempt were made to induce him to put 
into operation a certain Act, he should 
entirely decline to do it, until he was 


compelled by a mandamus from a higher 
Court. All this nongense about obeying 
the law without inquiring what the law 
was would not hold water for a single 
moment. It was — to the highest 


principles of the English Oonstitution, 
and he protested against it in the 
strongest manner. They were told in 
Her Majesty’s Speech that agrarian 
crime had diminished. He was not 
going to enter into the figures at any 
length, but he noticed that the Chief 
Secretary was very shy at any allusion 
to them. More than once since the de- 
bate began the right hon. Gentleman 
had got up at the Table to explain away 
any allusion that was made to them. 
He (Mr. Ellis) wanted now to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to one or two serious discrepancies in 
the figures which had been given to the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman had 
made use of this expression—“ that the 
amount of known agrarian crime in 1886 
was 2,195, in 1887 it was 1,837.” He 
wanted to know where these figures 
came from, as they were not contained 
in any Return presented to Parliament 
last year. Then, again, the right hon. 
Gentleman said — ‘‘ Agrarian crime, 
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without threatening letters, was 1,056. 
in 1886; and in 1887 it was 883.” But 
the Returns given by the Chief Secre- 
tary included threatening letters, which 
were surely a very important matter. 
His (Mr. Ellis’s) point was this—that the 
Chief Secretary said that agrarian crime, 
without threatening letters, was 1,056 
in 1886, and 883 in 1887. Now, from 
Return 55 handed to the House yester- 
day morning, the figures 1,056 included, 
aud did not exclude, threatening letters. 
As everybody knew, this diminution of 
outrages was going on long before the 
Coercion Act was brought into the House. 
He did not intend to labour the point. 
The Chief Secretary had attempted to 
do that which every amateur chemist 
knew was a very dangerous thing to 
attempt. He had attempted to show 
that a particular effect had followed 
from a particular cause, when, as every 
man knew, that effect had been pro- 
duced by a multitude of causes. Take 
the last six months of the years 1886 
and 1887, and it would be found that 
there was nothing in the argument of 
the diminution of agrarian crime. In 
the last six months of 1886 the agrarian 
crimes were 473, and eliminating threat- 
ening letters, were 291. In the last six 
months of 1887 agrarian crimes were 
399, or 285 without threatening letters 
—that was to say, that agrarian crime 
fell in the last half of 1887, as compared 
with the last half of 1886, by six cases 
only. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary referred to Boycotting, 
and there was a long Return whick, 
as far as he could discover, was the 
first Return ever presented to the 
House of Commons in regard to Boy- 
cotting. He (Mr. Ellis) submitted, how- 
ever, that this Return was absolutely 
valueless, and would remain so until 
they had the names and dates and the 
whole particulars which went to make 
up the return, so that they could be in- 
vestigated. He ventured to say that it 
was a little too much to ask the House 
to accept a Return like this on the mere 
ipse dizit of a Minister at the outset of 
adebate. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to supplement the Return by 
the names, dates, and iculars, so that 
hon. Members might have some means 
of investigating the matter and putting 
themselves in a position to discuss it. 
It must be remembered that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not come into Court 
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with very clean hands in this matter. 
They had not forgotten Mitchelstown. 
The right hon. Gentleman was in such 
a hurry towards the end of September to 
accept the verdict of his subordinates 
with regard to that unhappy incident, 
that he made at least six statements 
which within a few days were absolutely 
contradicted by his own police witnesses. 
He would not go through them after the 
very exhaustive examination which had 
been made of those statements by the 
senior Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere). Nor had they forgotten 
the curious incident of the Galway mid- 
wife. The right hon. Gentleman got 
up at the Table and, in a theatrical 
manner, declared that a horrible state of 
society must prevail where such things 
could occur; but when the right hon. 
Gentleman was challenged to make good 
his assertions, he ran away from them. 
He (Mr. Ellis) maintained that it was 
not worthy of a Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Cabinet to traduce the character 
of humble people in Ireland, and then 
refuse to substantiate his accusations by 
facts. They were told that the measure 
which was passed last Session for the 
benefit of the Irish people had been 
carefully carried into effect. Who were 
the principal agents of the Government 
who were carrying the Coercion Act 
into effect? He might mention the 
Lord Lieutenant; but the principal 
agents in carrying out the policy of the 
Government were the Resident Magis- 
trates. He would preface what he had 
to say of the Resident Magistrates of 
Treland by the testimony of a very com- 
pom observer, who was not one of the 

upporters of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone), but one who had filled 
the position of Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land—namely, Earl Oowper. What 
was it that 1 Cowper said of these 
men? In a letter written to Zhe Times 
in January, 1886, Lord Cowper said— 

“In Ireland all local matters are really 
managed through the instrumentality of the 
Resident Magistrate, and the Resident Magis- 
trate is in constant communication with the 
Castle. This state of things has partly arisen 
from the helpless nature of the Irish, and has 
partly contributed to prolong that helplessness. 
A hateful system of bureaucratic government 
is the result—hateful in itself and only ren- 
dered tolerable in my time by the large-minded- 
ness and fairness, as well as industry and skill, 
of the eminent man who then filled the post of 
Permanent Under - 
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What had the Government dove with 
that individual ? Je hon. Mumsrr : 
It was not Sir Robert Hamilton.] 
Whether Sir Robert Hamilton was 
Permanent Under Secretary or not in 
the year 1882—-when Earl Cowper was 
Lord Lieutenant—someone, at all events, 
was Permanent Under Secretary who 
blended the relations of the Resident 
Magistrates with Dublin Oastle,and made 
things tolerable, and it was quite cer- 
tain that the same man was not there 
now. Therefore, Karl Cowper’s words 
must be true if they admit his 
authority that the position is no longer 
tolerable, because the only person 
who rendered it tolerable had been 
removed. One remark of the Ohief 
Secretary the other night, when the 
Return of Resident Magistrates was 
spoken of, seemed in the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman and of hon. 
Members opposite to settle every ques- 
tion as soon as any criticism in regard 
to the Resident Magistrates was raised. 
It was quite enough to say—‘“ Oh! 
Lord Spencer appointed them.” But 
that argument might soon be disposed 
of. Lord Spencer said distinctly that he 
took the utmost pains that no confusion 
should arise between the action of the 
judicial and executive functions of the 
Resident Magistrates. That was no 
longer the case, but there was confusion 
from top to bottom. At one time a man 
was J ve es and at another an Executive 
Officer. The position of a Resident 
Magistrate under Lord Spencer was en- 
tirely different from what it was under 
the rule of Lord Londonderry. The 
House knew very well, as Earl Cowper 
said, that the Resident Magistrates were 
in direct communication with Dublin 
Castle. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary summoned them to 
Dublin to meet him in order to be inter- 
viewed by him, and to receive, as one of 
them said, his orders. Now, who were the 
Resident Magistrates? The House had 
a Return of them, and he found that 
out of 76 names there were 32 appointed 
from the Army and Navy, and 21 from 
the Constabulary, making 53 out of the 
76 directly connected with the forces, 
because the Royal Irish Constabulary 
were nothing else than an armed force ; 
of the remainder, 11 were barristers, 
and there were 12 others. Take the 
case of Mr. Eaton. Something was 
alleged with respect to that gentleman 
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last evening by the hon. Member for one 
of the divisions of Dublin which de- 
manded explanation on the part of the 
Government. The matter he (Mr. Ellis) 
was going to mention was a very simple 
and significant one. In the case of the 
trial of the hon. Member for North-East 
Oork (Mr. W. O’Brien), when the first 
charge was concluded, Mr. Eaton said, 
before the hon. Gentleman opened his 
mouth in his defence, ‘‘ We are per- 
feotly ready to give our decision.” That 
was a most significant commentary on 
the administration of justice in Ire- 
land. He would appeal to any hon. 
Member in that House who was in the 
habit of acting as a magistrate, what 
would be thought of a magistrate in an 
English Court, if he were tosay, before 
an accused person had an opportunity of 
offering his defence, ‘I am gaia | 
ready to give my decision.’? When that 
case was mentioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) at 


alifax, and reported in Zhe Times, Mr. 
Eaton sent a letter to Zhe Times abso- 
lutely denying the fact; but he little 
knew that aneng the 


rsons present in 
Court was the hon. Member for Scar- 
borough (Mr. Rowntree), who took down 
the words in his pocket book at the time. 
The hon. Member for Scarborough wrote 
to The Times corroborating the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
John Morley), and Mr. Eaton had not 
ventured again to deny the fact. He 
came now to the case of Captain Sea- 
grave. The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had mentioned 
two or three of the incidents which tran- 
spired in connection with this magistrate 
at Mitchelstown. He was nowhere to be 
found when he was most wanted, but he 
was the responsible Executive Officer in 
charge both of the military and police. 
What did Captain ave admit in his 
cross-examination? He was asked by 
the council for the Accused, who repre- 
sented the relatives of the deceased— 
*** Would a politician be guilty of a direlec- 
tion if he did not give your message to the 
County Inspector?’ Answer, ‘I don’t know ; 
I suppose he would ; but I know nothing 
about Constabulary duties.’ Mr. Harrington : 
‘ That is another revelation, You don't know 
anything about Constabulary tions. 
You had the command of the Constabulary on 
that day?’ Captain Seagrave: ‘ Yes, I was 
in charge of them,’ Mr. Harrington: ‘ Did 
you ever see the Police Code?’ Captain Sea- 
grave; ‘I never saw the Police Code.’ Mr. 
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eiveies> * Where in ignorance of the 
Ae as to fring ?* Captain Seagrave : 
‘I was.’” 
uently, they had Her Majesty's 
executive officer in command on that 
occasion declaring that he was abso- 
lutely ignorant of the code which should 
govern the conduct of the police in case 
they were ordered by him to fire. Hoe 
(Mr. Ellis) should wait with some 
curiosity for the answer that would be 
given to this case from the Bench op- 
site. He came now to the case of 
r. Cecil Roche, in regard to whom 
the Government attempted to stop all 
discussion by flinging at that side of the 
House the fact that Earl Spencer had, 
upon one occasion, appointed him a 
Special Commissioner under the Land 
Act. No doubt that was an important 
position ; but Mr. Roche did not hold it 
very long. Mr. Cecil Roche told one 
gentleman, when he came before him, 
that Her Majesty’s Government did not 
want English agitators in Ireland. But 
what was Mr. Cecil Roche himself ? 
He was an itinerant political agitator 
at the General Election of 1886, in the 
pay of the Irish Loyal and Patriotic 
Union; and he went about defaming 
the Liberal candidates, and aspersing 
the character of his own countrymen on 
that occasion. This was one of the 
men who was now employed by Her 
Majesty’s Government to administer 
the Ooercion Act—a man who sat 
one moment on the Bench, and 
went outside the next to order the 
Constabulary ruthlessly to charge the 
ople. Another magistrate was Mr. 
Meldon, at Limerick. He (Mr. Ellis) 
knew nothing of that gentleman’s cha- 
racter; but Mr. Meldon had done that 
which would not be tolerated in Eng- 
land for a single moment. Oertain 
persons were charged before the magis- 
trates in Court. The case was heard, 
and the accused were discharged. Mr. 
Meldon, however, went outside the 
Court, and gave instructions in regard 
to particular persons that they should 
be again arrested. He then took his 
seat 7 the Bench, and the prisoners 
were brought before him as a magis- 
trate under the Coercion Act on the 
same charge as that upon which they 
had been acquitted by the i es 
a short time before. Now, he (Mr. 
Ellis) maintained that that was re- 
pugnant to all notions of fair play or 
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justice. He was, however, coming now 
- a much — serious matter. In 

ipperary t was a magistrate 
pamed Colonel Carew. This Colonel 
Carew was sitting in the Court on the 


15th of September ; and the re of 
the Prion i from which te (Mr. 
Ellis) was about to quote was contained 
in The Tipperary Nationalist, published 
in Clonmel on the 17th of Septem- 
ber— 


‘* Certain persons were brought before Colonel 
Carew under the Coercion Act. Mr. Higgins, 
counsel for the prisoners, said: ‘ The position 
of my clients is this—they are brought here to 
be charged under one mode of procedure, and 
when they come they are told that the whole 
thing is to be altered, and they receive no sum- 
mons to that effect. I wish to know, does the 
Crown withdraw its first proceeding ?’— Colonel 
Carew: ‘I represent the Crown here.’—Mr. 
Higgins: ‘ Pardon me, Sir, but you no more 
represent the Crown than Ido. You ought as 
much to represent the prisoners as the Crown, 
as your business is to hold the balance evenly 
between the two.’” 


That was a very fair observation for any 
counsel to make. Did the hon. and 
learned Attorney General (Sir Richard 
Webster) think that if an English ma- 
gistrate so far forgot his duty as to say, 
on the Bench, that he represented the 
Crown, his conduct would not be imme- 
diately and justly questioned in the 
House of Commons? After that obser- 
vation on the part of the prisoners’ 
counsel, Colonel Carew said— 


‘**But I am the Resident Magistrate here, 
and as such represent the Crown. The pri- 
soners will be tried under the Crimes Act.’— 
Mr. Higgins: ‘And I suppose the first pro- 
ceedings are abandoned against them.’— 
Colonel Carew was understood to say that 
they were.—Mr. Higgins: ‘Then I ask that 
the prisoners be di . There is no 
charge against them now that the Crown with- 
draws the charge of assaulting Constable Power, 
on which they were brought here.’—District 
Inspector Knox : ‘ But the charge is not with- 
drawn. It is on that we go.’—Colonel Carew : 
These men will be brought up under the Crimes 
Act this day fortnight..—Mr. Higgins. ‘I 
think the Crown ought to give their reasons.’ 
—Colonel Carew : ‘I have received orders from 
the Government which I cannot disregard, and 
I do not feel called upon to give any other 
reason.’ 


Certainly not; the 76 Resident Magis- 
trates received their orders from the 
Government, and did not feel called 
upon to give any other reason. That 
was called justice, and the way to win 
the sympathy of the people on the side 
of law and order— 
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“ Mr Higgins: ‘I would remind 
you do the prisoners.’ ”’ 
The prisoners were then removed to the 
railway station in charge of a strong 
foree of police. Colonel Carew sus- 
pended the business of the Petty Ses- 
sions for nearly an hour in order to 
accompany the prisoners to the railway 
station. ese were proceedings which 
were not tolerable. The Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland (Mr. Madden) said, the 
other night, that someone on the Oppo- 
sition Benches—ho forgot whom—had 
made an ungenerous attack upon the 
Resident Magistrates. The word gene- 
rous or ungenerous came with a very 
bad grace, in this Irish matter, from any 
man whosatopposite. The Government 
must act, in this matter, with a little 
more generosity before they claim gene- 
rosity from the Opposition. Well, such 
were the men who were carrying out 
what he should always call this most 
infamous legislation. In all gravity and 
seriousness he warned the Resident 
Magistrates of Ireland that when the 
Opposition crossed the floor of the House 
of Commons, as cross it they would in a 
very short time, every detail of their ad- 
ministration would be carefully scanned, 
as it was at the present moment, and if 
it was found that they had performed 
their functions in a manner for which 
they could justly be held responsible 
they might rely upon it such a course 
would be taken. He advised them to 
be careful. They could not shelter 
themselves behind the plea that they 
were merely carrying out orders. In 
times gone by Ministers of the Crown, 
even Speakers of the House of Com- 
mons, had not been allowed successfully 
to urge the plea that they had acted in 
a Ministerial capacity, but had been 
tried and punished accordingly. Let 
not these Resident Magistrates think 
they could escape being calied to the 
strictest account. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) invited the House to say— 
‘That the administration of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act as well as much of the 
action of the Executive in Ireland has been 
harsh, partial, and mischievous.”” 


Scme members < the House, and many, 

rhaps, out of the 400 or 500 persons 
ae had been condemned, had received 
their sentences in consequence of words 
| they had uttered in public. He invited 
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the attention of the House to the mode 
in which proof had been tendered as to 
the language for which men had suffered. 
Take the case of Father M‘Fadden, of 
Gweedore, an upright priest, a man who 
had preserved the peace of his district 
much more satisfactorily than the armed 
forces Her Majesty’s Government had 
thought fit to send down. The Rev. 
Mr. M‘Fadden was tried at Londonderry 
on the 28th of January. The first wit- 
ness called was a police shorthand writer, 
Sergeant Mahony, who, in reply to Mr. 
Ross, said— 

** ¢T am sixteen years inGweedore district,and 
IT am well acquainted with Father M‘Fadden.’ 
* Are you able to write shorthand?’ ‘I am.’ 
* Did you take a note of the speech of Father 
M‘Fadden?’ ‘I did.’ ‘Produce your notes 
and read from them?’ Witness then proceeded to 
read from his notes as follows :—‘ My good 
friends,’— Mr, Adams: ‘I presume those are the 
only original notes?’ ‘ Yes. I did not report 
this—*‘ First, that the cause is just.”’ Mr. 
Adams; ‘What do you mean by saying that 
thd snot report it?’ ‘I mean that [ cur- 

iled it. 


It seemed to him (Mr. Ellis) a very 
dangerous thing to curtail the report of 
a speech on which a man was about to 
be tried. 


“Mr. Ross: ‘ Read what you have there?’ 
Witness continuing: ‘I may state that there 
was a whole lot that I did not report.’ Chair- 
man : ‘ You must read what you have.’ Wit- 
ness ; ‘I don’t profeas to bea verbatim reporter, 
and it might not make sense all along.’ Mr. 
Adams ; ‘ Kead your broken sentences.’ Witness ; 
* After some other remarks he says in Irish ’— 
Mr, Adams: ‘ Have you notes in Irish?’ ‘I 
mean to say I translated it into English and 
then wrote it down.’ ”’ 


Such was the way in which evidence was 
given against men tried under the 

oercion Act. He (Mr. Ellis) supposed 
that in that case the magistrate had re- 
ceived his orders from the Government. 
Take the case of the hon. Member for 
South Galway (Mr.Sheehy). The short- 
hand writer was examined— 


** Did you ever study shorthand ?” ‘ I did not. 

I might look over the book ; but that is all. As 
fxr as I know, shorthand is not studied by any 
man in the barracks, There was no con- 
stable to my knowledge in French Park on the 
day of the meeting who knew shorthand. I 
think the day on which the meeting was held 
was a fine The meeting lasted from three 
o’clock till a quarter to five, and Mr. Sheehy was 
ing the greater part of the time. When 

Mr. Sheehy spoke a sentence, or a sentence and 
a half, I took down all I could remember at the 
time. I took no note of what he would be say- 
ing while I was taking down the two sentences 
which I remombered at the time. I consider 
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Mr. Sheehy aslow speaker.’ ‘ While you would 
be writing a sentence, how many sentences 
would he get ahead of you?’ ‘He might get 
two or three.’ ‘Then, when you would com- 
lete your sentence, would you skip over what 
e had said in the meantime and then catch him 
up again?’ ‘Yes; I would try and remember 
what he would say in the meantime.’ When 
you say that you would try and remember, what 
do you mean?” ‘I mean that when I heard a 
sentence or two, I wuuld take that down and 
pay no attention to what he would say in the 
meantime,’ ”’ 
He asked the House whether that was 
& system which ought to prevail in the 
case of prosecutions of Members of Par- 
liament. What occurred at the trial of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North-East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) ? 
The police reporter admitted that the 
notes were not written out till next day. 
The reporter who took the notes was 
not called till the Counsel for Mr. 
O’Brien insisted upon him being called, 
and then, on the production of his 
report, it was found that someone had 
written across the report, ‘‘ Not to be 
used.” There was a very strong sus- 
a that those words were in the 
andwriting of Captain Plunkett. Why 
was the report not to be used? He 
ventured to think it was because this 
loosely taken report differed in three 
particular points from the charge against 
Mr. O’Brien, and each of those points 
more favourable to the accused than the 
words in the charge actually preferred 
against him. This was a mockery of 
justice, and he made no apology for 
dwelling on such things. They were 
worth a good deal more than some of 
the amusing parts of the statement of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson). The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow (Sir George Trevel- 
yan) made a dignified end weighty 
protest which he (Mr. Ellis) — 
would be felt by members of the Bar 
on the opposite side of the House, against 
the conduct of Crown Counsel in Ireland. 
He hoped that rebuke would go home 
to the learned Attorney General for 
Ireland in regard to the case he was 
now conducting. The conduct of the 
Orown Solicitors in Ireland could hardly 
be characterized in Parliamentary lan- 
. A case was brought before Mr. 
il Roche, and Mr. Morphy asked for 
a short adjournment, Even Mr. Cecil 
Roche said— 
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Sustlty; they bave come {ato Oouzt in 0 Vor? 
" ve come in ina 
curious way. Neies 
It was then arranged that the further 
hearing of the case would be taken up 
on Monday three weeks, when Mr. 
Morphy said, ‘‘ Oh, won’t you hear our 
side?’ He was astonished that one of 
the Resident Magistrates, a removable, 
one of the men who received and took 
their orders from the Government, would 
not hear his side. Mr. Oecil Roche re- 
plied, ‘I think you deserve no con- 
sideration.’”” That was a pretty strong 
observation fur Mr. Roche to make. 
What took place in the case of Brosnan, 
the newsagent? In the first place, the 
man’s demand for an appeal was refused 
by the magistrates. In the next place, 
the Queen’s Bench decided that they 
would not grant an appeal as frivolous. 
But the Court of Appeal granted it 
on the express ground that there was 
substantial matter for argument. What 
was the position of the prisoner? He 
was in gaol, bail having been refused. 
The Queen’s Bench refused to admit 
him to bail, but his indefatigable coun- 
sel, the hon. and learned Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy), went 
to the Oastle, and pointed out to the 
authorities what the exact facts were. 
The Castle Authorities liberated the 
man. That was a case in which the 
Chief Secretary used the dispensing 
power. Would it not be better that 
the state of the law should be such that 
no dispensing power would have to be 
used by the Chief Secretary? The hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Madden) passed very lightly 
over the case of John Sullivan, in which 
judgment was given by Chief Baron 
Palles. He (Mr. Ellis) could not men- 
tion the Chief Baron without saying 
that in this grievous crisis in Irish 
history, it was a good thing that on the 
Beneh of Ireland there was a man 
absolutely fearless, whose mind was satu- 
rated with the traditions of law, and who 
would recognize no authority guiding 
his conduct but law. In the case of 
John Sullivan, Chief Baron Palles de- 
cided that there was no evidence to 
justify his imprisonment. The Solicitor 
General for Ireland said that the evi- 
dence should have been given in a 
different way. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappzn) (Dublia Upi- 





versity) said, he stated that the Court 

of Exchequer held that there was no 

evidence sufficient to jews the im- 

tag ent, and then he had pointed out 
ow that occurred. 

Mrz. J. E. ELLIS was much obliged to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman for his 
explanation. He now supposed the 
hon. and learned Gentleman wished them 
to understand that the want of evidence 
occurred through the evidence not 
being presented in the right way. Did 
he mean to say that there was svidence, 
if the evidence had been presented in 
the proper way ? . 

Me. DEN said, he did intend to 
say that. There were five cases tried, 
but separately tried. That was to say, 
each person accused had the benefit of a 
separate trial. The evidence was given 
in the first of the cases, but it was not 
separately given and reduced to writing 
in the following cases. [An hon, Mem- 
BER: Oh, oh! 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS said, the ex- 
planation of the hop. and learned 
Gentleman was challenged by an hon. 
Gentleman below the Gangway, and 
therefore the case remained where it 
was. The fact of the matter was, that 
Sullivan had been illegally put in 
prison, and had been liberated by the 
Court of Exchequer. Again, the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) asked them to declare that the 
action of the Executive was partial. 
That was a very serious charge against 
the Executive. He (Mr. Ellis) did not 

ropose to dwell long on the case of Mr. 
ees which was mentioned last night 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Dublin (Mr. Clancy). The case of 
Mr. Stoney was brought up on the Ist of 
September last, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary admitted 
that Mr. Stoney was guilty of very grave 
neglect, and in some cases, of even more 
than that—namely, wilful neglect and 
misapplication of public money. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would refer to 
Hansard, he would see that those were 
the exact words he used. Now, 
when a man had been declared by a 
Minister in the House of Commons 
guilty of such an offence, surely he 
ought no longer to remain in the Oom- 
mission of the Peace, especially when 
the Lord Chancellor had removed from 
the Commission Mr. Byrne, whose only 
offence was that he travelled by train a 
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few miles out of his own Petty Sessional 
district. Every member who held Her 
Majesty’s Commission of the Peace for 
a county knew perfectly that, although 
a magistrate entered his name for a 
— Petty Sessional district, the 

mmission eovered the area of the 
whole county. The only possible ex- 
planation of Mr. Byrne’s treatment lay 
in his Nationalist sympathies. He 
(Mr. Ellis) asked that the offence of 
misapplication of public money in this 
case should be followed by the condign 
and proper consequences. But he was 
going for a moment to deal with an in- 
stance of partility on the part of the 
Government, much more important 
than this, relating to a particular 
magistrate. A very interesting deputa- 
tion waited on the Prime Minister the 
other day. Last year Lord Salis- 
bury said there was a land war in 
Treland, and that it must be put an end 
to. The noble Marquess added that 
Her Majesty’s Government had laid 
before the House a Bill to put down 
certain combinations. Upon the con- 
fession of the Prime Minister of 
England, the Coercion Act was an Act 
to put down the combination of tenants. 
The deputation which waited on Lord 
Salisbury a few days ago consisted of 
a near relative of the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton), and a number of 
other noble Lords, or their cadets. 
After all, the Irish Land Question re- 
duced itself into a very small family 
matter. The whole force and power 
derived from the people of this country 
was being placed by the Government at 
the beck and call of a handful of families 
in Ireland. What did the Marquess of 
Salisbury say to these men? He told 
them that if they had been as united in 
former times as they were upon that 
occasion, much of the evil would not have 
happened. He significantly informed 
them of his continued dislike to the 
Land Act of 1881, and reprobated 
it as flagrantly unjust. In other 
words, the noble Marquess told the 
landlords of Ireland that they must 
strengthen their trades union as against 
the tenant. That was an instance of 
impartiality on the part of the Govern- 
ment. That illustration alone ought to 
be sufficient to win assent to the declara- 
tion of the hon. Member for the City of 
Oork (Mr. Parnell). Llustrations of 
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character of the policy carried out by 
the Government in Ireland were abun- 
dant, and of every sort andkind. They 
were of daily occurrence, and the one diffi- 
culty was to avoid so multiplying them 
as to overload a speech. They found that 
Justices of the Peace illegally refused ac- 
cess to prisoners; they found that the 
proper formalities were not observed in 

roclaiming the National League; they 
found that evictions proved to be illegal 
had been carried out with the aid of the 
Government; they found that even in 
the case of the murder of . Kinsella, 
the criminal, Freeman, was a trespasser, 
He would not dwell upon the minor 
indignities heaped upon prisoners under 
the Coercion Act. Particular clergy- 
men had been refused access to prisoners, 
and the late Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan) was removed from the 
Richmond Gaol to the gaol at Tullamore, 
without the Government having the 
courtesy even to inform Mr. Sullivan’s 
wife of his removal. In Loughrea, 
John Roche, a man of the highest 
character, was laid hold of the other 
day by an officer of Constabulary. He 
was a well-known man, and he said— 
‘“* Kindly let me send a message to my 
wife.” ‘No,’ said the policemen, and 
took him off at once. Ws begged for a 


cup of tea, but was refused, and kept 
sitting all night on a bench, not being 
allowed even to stretch himself on a 
hard deal table byway of change of pos- 


ture. In the opinion of the Irish 
people these were not trivialities, but 
they went far to explain the burning 
sense of injustice on the part of the 
people and the execration in which the. 
chief author of this policy was received. 
The administration of the Overcion Act 
reeks with paltry malignity and calculated 
brutality. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary thought the strong 
things he (Mr. Ellis) and others had 
said could not be supported, let him give 
them a Select Committee to inquire into 
the operation of the Act. If he did, 
they could fill many a page with illus- 
trations of the gross manner in which 
the Act of last Session was being carried 
out. Where did the responsibility lie? 
It laid with the Cabinet; but before he 
proceeded to say what he had to say, 
with regard to the chief author of the 
present state of coercion in Ireland, he 
desired to refer to some remarks of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General (8ir- 
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Richard Webster). The hon. and 
learned Attorney General stood, de- 
servedly, no doubt, at the head of an 
illustrious profession; he was the head 
of the Bar of the country. Speaking 
in Leicestershire on the 2nd of November 
last, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said, according to a report in a most 
respectable paper, Zhe Leicester Journal— 
“ That being the position of the Irish ques- 
tion, what had. they got at the present. They 
had Mr. Dillon—they had Mr. O’Brien, and he 
was thankful to say he was now for three 
months in the handsof the law. They had got 
Mr. Dillon—(A Vorce : ‘He ought to have five 
years,” and cheers). He (the speaker) thought 
if he had his rights he would have.” 
In The Times of the 5th of November, 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
explained that he meant his reference 
to apply to the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien). That 
made no difference whatever. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General, the head 
of the Bar of England, the Chief Law 
Adviser of Her Majesty, went down toa 
public platform and said that if a manhad 
got his deserts, he would have got more 
than the law gave him. That was un- 
precedented. Now, they heard some- 
thing of people saying the same thing in 
the House as they said outside. He 


promised the Chief Secretary he would 
do so. He admitted to the full the re- 
sponsibility of speaking as a Member of 
Parliament, and he thought that a man 
should say stronger things if possible in 


the House than he said outside. He 
had never been a party and never would 
be to inflaming sentiment from public 
platforms; and he said in his place that 
it was not creditable to the hon. and 
learned Attorney General to —— 
criticize the decisions given in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Courts of Justice, and especially 
to say that a man ought to have had 
five years’ imprisonment if he had his 
deserts. He (Mr. Ellis) hoped the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would not think 
he was guilty of personal discourtesy 
when he said that if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was not ashamed of what he 
said in Leicestershire he ought to be. 
He now turned tothe right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
He maintained that from a Minister of 
the Orown they had a right to expect a 
little more respect for the House than 
the right hon. Gentleman habitually 
displayed. The habitual levity and 
sneera of the right hon. Gentleman were 
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altogether unbecoming his position as 
Chief Secretary to the Lord ieutenant. 
In one of the most tremendous crises 
that had ever occurred in Ireland, the 
right hon. Gentleman could do nothing 
but sneer and laugh from his place in 
Parliament. A story had been told by 
one, who was now in prison, with 

to certain words which the right hon. 
Gentleman was said to have uttered. 
If those words were not true the right 
hon. Gentleman by his callous de- 
meanour in the House had only himself to 
thank if anybody believed they were true. 
Well, they had had 12 months of the 20 
years of resolute government. What 
was it all to come to? The state of Ire- 
land might be gathered as the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) pointed out, by the Government’s 
own confession. hey came down to 
Parliament in 1887, saying they would 
introduce local government in d, 
and in 1888 they had nothing to say on 
the subject. That was all gone by the 
board. At the outset of their proceedings 
that day the Patronage Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Akers-Douglas) moved 
that the Speaker do issue his Writ for the 
election of a Member to represent West 
Bristol. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Bristol (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) was in entering the 
Cabinet. He might taken to be in 
hearty accord with the Front Bench 
opposite ; and, therefore, he (Mr. Ellis) 
would recall certain words the right 
hon. Baronet had lately addressed to his 
constituents. The right hon. Gentleman 
said — 

‘* We must administer and legislate in a bold 
and sympathetic spirit of statesmanship, free 
from those narrow prejudices which swayed so 
much the action of the Tories 30 years ago, but 
which now have no influence whatever in Lrish 
political affairs. And further, 1 would say that 
we must do everything, consistently with jus- 
tice and honour, to give to Irish Members of 
Parliament as great a voice in the settlement of 
purely Irish questions as for years past we have 
given to the Scotch Members in the settlement 
of purely Scotch questions.” 


Was that the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government? It was the policy of the 
newest recruit, and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General tnd 
Edward Olarke) seemed to adopt it. He 
wished the hon. and learned Gentieman 
were in the Cabinet, and able to give 
effect to it. If that was the policy of 
the Government, they would td 
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treat the Irish a ape a we 
more respect to begin with; they w 
have to give more civil replies to Ques- 
tions put by hon. Gentlemen from Ire- 
land ; they would have to promise in- 
vestigation into Irish grievances a little 
more readily than they did. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) went on to say—and this was 
very apropos— 

*‘ Further, those Irish matters which it is 
necessary to retain under the control of the 
central Government ought, in my mind, to be 
administered by political officials directly and 
personally responsible to Parliament, instead of 

anent officials only nominally controlled 
ya single Minister, who cannot possibly find 
time for all the details of the administration of 
the country.” 
There would have to be a great change 
in the policy of the Government, if they 
adopted those words. They knew that 
the Chief Secretary could not find time 
to administer, or even to know anything 
about the administration of affairs in 
Ireland. There had not been a Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland—not even Mr. James 
Lowther—who had displayed such a want 
of knowledge of the Business of his De- 
partment. He (Mr. Ellis) thanked the 
House most sincerely for their kindness 
in listening to him so patiently. The 
eople was yet un- 
broken. The Irish National League 
was as strong as ever—nay, stronger. 
The Government had consolidated in one 
mass the people against them. He 
listened with great admiration to the 
words which fell from the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) the 
other evening, when he said he thought 
he eet with some reason congratulate 
himself, at the end of 12 years in the 
House of Commons, upon the improve- 
ment in the state of Ireland. At the 
beginning of those 12 years, there was 
but a very small minority in favour of 
Constitutional agitation; at the end of 
those 12 years there was a large ma- 
jority of the people who looked to the 
ouse for the redress of their grievances 
and for the realization of their hopes. 
They had watched with sympathy and 
admiration the moderation which had 
come over the occupants of the Benches 
below the Gangway, with the conscious- 
ness of the just power they exercised. 
They had watched with great admi- 
ration the manner in which they 
had responded to the great effort 
of the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E, 
Gladstone) to solve this troubled ques- 
tion. Hon. Gentlemen from 

might rest assured that the Opposition 
felt the responsibility of the position, that 
they felt it was incumbent upon them to 
respond to their somewhat changed atti- 
tude, and the efforts of their great 
Leader (Mr. Parnell). They felt that 
the responsibility to make the people of 
this country acquainted with the true 
merits of the Irish problem lay heavily 
upon them, and hon. Members from Ire- 
land, and hon. Members opposite might 
rest assured that, having put their hands 
to the plough, they did not intend to 
turn back; but that it would be their 
resolute endeavour to saturate the minds 
of the people of England with a know- 
ledge of the Irish Question in its whole 
length and breadth, perfectly sure as 
they were that as soon as that knowledge 
was obtained, the electorate of the 
country would sweep away that miser- 
able mockery in Ireland which called 
itself government, and carry home to 
every Feller in that country all those 
blessings which good government brings 
in its train. 

Tae, PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Kine- Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) 
said, he was unable to follow the hon. 
Member for the Rushcliffe Division of 
Nottingham (Mr. J. E. Ellis) in his 
eulogy on the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division 
of Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan) and 
in Slackueuteceniien of the speech of 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Armagh (Ooionel Saun- 
derson) as amusing. His hon. and gal- 
lant Friend, of all men, was least open 
to the charge of being a master of insinua- 
tion. Innuendo and insinuation were 
assuredly not the arts usually employed 
by his hon. and gallant Friend, who 
was accustomed to call a spade a spade 
and to thoroughly master his facts 
before he dealt with them. The only 
attempt to answer the speech of his 
hon. and gallant Friend was made by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for South Hackney (Sir Charles 
Russell), who in his account of the Dop- 
ping incident had omitted the most im- 
portant part—namely, the letter of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
before he had been written to by the 
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lawyers. The statement of his hon. and 
gallant Friend that the murder of Fitz- 
maurice was attributable to the action 
of the National League had been con- 
tradicted by the statement that the local 
branch of the League had ceased to 
exist before the murder was committed. 
That might be so; but it was none the 
less true that Fitzmaurice had been over 
and over again tried by the tribunal of 
the League and condemned by that self- 
constituted Court, and so he was mur- 
dered shortly afterwards, as many 
another poor aud honest man had been. 
He was not speaking of landlords, but 
of farmers who paid their rent, and tried 
to fulfil their obligations. One after 
another they were condemned by a gang 
of rebels in Kerry, and their dead bodies 
were found by the roadside or elsewhere. 
He had no patience with those who 
could support or palliate a system by 
which honest men were made to suffer 
for honest deeds. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Rushcliffe Division had 
pemee on to the imprisonment of the 

on. Member for East Cork (Mr. Lane) 
and the question of the leaseholders. 
Now the leaseholders had been admitted 
to the benefits of the Land Act of 1881 
by the action of the present Govern- 
ment, and he had himself always advo- 
cated that course. But there was no 
reason why the landlord of the lease- 
holders should not get his rent when it 
was due, and the hon. Member for East 
Cork was justly imprisoned for advising 
the tenants not to pay their rents— 
advice which would have involved penal 
consequences to all who might be in- 
duced to follow it. He (Colonel King- 
Harman) dissented most emphatically 
from the hon.Member’s statement that the 
National e was as strong as ever, 
and maintained that it had been seriously 
weakened during the last two or three 
months. He veutured to prophesy that 
in another six months’ time the power 
of the League would be still further 
diminished. This they knew not only 
from returns and statistics, but from ex- 
perience and personal knowledge. The 
gentlemen at the head of the treasury 
of the League knew it, because they 
saw that the payments into. their 
exchequer were falling off. They 
knew that men who were gradually 
forced year after year into joining 
the ue against their will were now 
leaving it. They knew that no real at- 
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tempts were being made to hold National 
League meetings in imed districts, 
and the only persons who strove to pro- 
long the life of suppressed branches 
were the secretaries and other paid 
officials who were making their liveli- 
hood out of it. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): There are no paid officials. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, that 
there was not a branch of the National 
League in which there was not some 
secretary or paid official who was 
making money out of it. [Cries of 
‘*No.”] It was all very well to say 
“No!” but he would put his knowledge 
and veracity against that of any hon. 
Gentleman o ite. 

Me. L RB (Queen's Co., Leix) : 
How can they make money? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said he 
would give the how and the 5 why. 
Money was raised by shilling and half- 
crown subscriptions from the members, 
and perhaps out of the entire amount 
£5 was sent up to the headquarters in 
Dublin. What became of the rest of 
the money? That was the question 
that the people in the country were ask- 
ing. They wanted to know how men 
who used to have hardly a coat to their 
backs and never did any work, now 
wore tall hats and good coats, and 
walkei about and enjoyed themselves 
with money in both pockets. It was 
very easy to see that the money did not 
come from honest work. In fact, it was well 
known to be a very lucrative and profit- 
able thing to be the secretary of a local 
Land League. The hon. Member for the 
Rushcliffe Division repeated various ac- 
cusations which had been disproved 
against the Resident Magistrates. He 
solemnly warned the Resident Magis- 
trates that when the Gladstonian Party 
came back to power—which God fore- 
fend—every detail of their conduct 
would be carefully and minutely in- 
quired into. In point of fact, he had 
threatened them just as other hon. 
Members had threatened the Irish police, 
bidding them take care what they were 
about, and not to out the provisions 
of the law too rigidly. He might re- 
mind the hon Member that almost every 
one of the magistrates who had been at- 
tacked that day had been the subject of 
similar attacks in a former year, and 
that their conduct had been inquired 
into and defended by Lord Spencer and 
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the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow. As 
to Mr. Stoney, against whom a charge 
of malversation of public funds had been 
brought, his case had been investigated 
by an officer of the Local Government 
Board, who certainly was not tainted 
with Oonservatism, and by the Lord 
Chancellor, and they had come to the 
conclusion that Mr. Stoney had been 
guilty of neglect only. The sole case of 
any substance proved against him was 
that he had allowed a young girl to use 
an emigration ticket as member of a 
family to which she did not belong. 
She was, however, a friend of the family, 
and lived close to them. For this error 
of judgment Mr. Stoney had been cen- 
sured the Lord Chancellor, who ac- 
quitted him of all mala fides or malver- 
sation. At any rate, Mr. Stoney’s con- 
duct could not be compared tothe conduct 
of certain magistrates who had been re- 
moved from the Commission for going 
out of their divisions, in order to pac 

Benches elsewhere. In his opinion the 
statistics which had been laid before the 
House fully bore out the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary. He had letters in his pocket 
from individuals thoroughly acquainted 
with the country, every one of them 
saying the same thing—namely, that 
especially in the South of Ireland trade 
aud commerce, even in the smaller 
towns, were increasing, and that confi- 
dence in the law was daily strengthen- 
ing. It was known that at the recent 
Assizes evidence had been forthcoming 
which could not have been obtained 
during the “‘ reign of terror,” and that 
convictions had been procured, and that 
juries had not hesitated to do their duty. 
A letter which he (Colonel King-Har- 
man) had received from a gentleman 
who was likely to know the true facts 
stated that all through the South the 
Queen’s writ could now be legally exe- 
cuted, although recentiy process of law 
was openly resisted even in the case of 
fair trade debts. His correspondent 
also stated that jurors were now con- 
victing fairly on the evidence placed 
before them; that com ive order 
was observed, especially in the populous 
centres; that mobs were easily dispereed ; 
and that they were mainly composed of 
small boys and girls, who came to obey 
the order of some local agitator—pro- 
bably to assist at a demonstration in 
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honour of some person who had been 
convicted of having broken the law of 
the land. This showed that what hon. 
Members opposite called “the great 
heart of the people” was not on the 
side of disorder and lawlessness. His 
correspondent concluded as follows :— 

“An unmistakable feeling ades the 
whole country that at last the torermman of 
the Queen is stronger than any mere local 
associations, and the people are beginning to 
feel confidence that the Government can estab. 
lish security, as every Government of a civi- 
lized country ought to do.” 


[ Cries of “‘Name!”)] He should cer- 
tainly not give thename. His informant 
was a merchant of considerable business 
in the South of Ireland, and he wondered 
what some hon. Members opposite would 
do to this gentleman if his identity were 
known. He did not suppose that their 
action would stop short at “‘ exclusive 
dealing.” He agreed with his corre- 
spondent that Ireland was now more 
peaceable and law-abiding; but, of 
course, it was possible that a serious 
outbreak of crime might yet be seen, 
for the history of the country taught us 
that organizations like the National 
League fought hard and died viciously, 
and sometimes gave an expiring kick. 
But if that did come, the law was strong 
—the law would be carried out, and the 
law-abiding persons would be protected. 
There were many hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—besides those who sat below 
the Gangway—who thought any means 
of pacifying Ireland was preferable to 
that of using the law. They would not 
agree that Ireland should be pacified by 
carrying out the same law that applied 
to England and Scotland and other 
civilized countries. They said that was 
all nonsense, and that there must be 
conciliation ; that Ireland was the only 
eer | in which the law would not be 
carried out; and that conciliation, con- 
cession, or giving in in some way or 
other to agitation and crime was the 
only way of rz 8 that unfortunate 
country in order. e (Colonel King- 
Harman) could remember when a sug- 
gestion was made that Ireland should be 
— by bringing back frem America 

heridan—the murderer and organizer 


—and sending him round through the 
West—a proposition which was made 
by no less a person than the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oork (Mr. Parnell), and was 
endorsed by no less a person than the 





505. Majesty's Most 
it Son: Contepen, My -Momben fre 
Mz. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright 
side): Nothing of the sort. 
Coronz: KING-HARMAN said, he 


thought he would be able to show that. 


there was something of the sort. He 
had many quotations to bear out his 
statement, but he would only read one. 
On the 16th of May, 1882, the then 
Member for Maidstone (Captain Aylmer) 
asked the then Prime Minister, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, a Question in the House, which 
was duly reported in Hansard as 
follows :— 

** Captain Aylmer: May [ ask the right hon. 
Gentionen ee oh as When hp aad the 
Cabinet came to the decision that the three 
Members could no longer be kept in prison on 
account of reasonable suspicion, were they 
in jon of the conversation between the 
hon. Member for Clare and the late Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, in which it was stated that 
he had such control over Sheridan, who had 
instigated riot in the West of Ireland, that if 
released he could induce him to put down the 
out ? Mr. Gladstone: Yes, Sir.”—(3 Han- 


sard, [269] 832,) 
Notwithstanding the contradiction of the 
hon. Member for West Leeds (Mr. H. 
Gladstone), he (Colonel iy | 
TO 


arman) 
thought that that quotation from Han- 
sard amply bore out his statement that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian endorsed the poreet 
that Sheridan should be em og to 
put down crime in Ireland. is did 
not prove his case, no case ever was 
proved. One of the most astounding 
ideas ever put before the House was 
that crime had been diminished in Ire- 
land, not by the action of the law, 
but by the action of the National 
e. There never was a more 
ridiculous or absurd statement. A 
glance at the statistics of crime would 
show the absurdity of that proposition. 
In 1877 there were 286 cases of i 
crime. In 1878 a ae in 1879 863. 
During that year the Land © was 
founded, and in 1880 the plane agra- 
rian crime had risen to 2,585. In 1881, 
which was not a famine year, but a 
remarkably year for small farmers 
in Ireland, the cases of ordinary crime 
were 7,788, and of agrarian crime 4,439 ; 
in 1882 the number of cases of agrarian 
crime was 3,433. After the first six 
months of the Crimes Act coming into 
operation, and the Land Baca, desn 
suppressed, the number of cases of agra- 
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rian crime fell to 870, and in the follow- - 
ing year to 762. Was there ever sucha . 
suggestion that law-breakers should be 
law-makers, and that those who pro- 
voked the breaches of the law were the 
men who were keeping down crime and 


making law penenes The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
never said anything truer in his life than 
when he said that ‘‘ crime dogged with 
fatal ision the footsteps of the 
Land e.” That was true then. 
It was true now, and it would be 
true as long as the Land League 
existed. Hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway spoke of conciliation and 
the union of hearts, and so forth, 
which was very fine on English plat- 
forms and in the House of Commons; 
but there was not much of that kind of 
thing in their speeches on the other side 
of the water. One hon. Gentleman— 
the Member for South Tipperary (Mr. 
“ye O‘Connor)—went to ype a 
ague meeting in Tipperary not lon 

ago, and he said he had been talking - 
much conciliation in England that he 
hardly knew how to address a National 

e meeting. If conciliation were 
the order of the day—as would be in- 
ferred from the speeches made in the 
House of Commons—what about the 
articles in the Nationalist Press in Ire- 
land? If people were to be conciliated, 
how was it that the Nationalist organs 
did not preach that doctrine? How 
was it they preached hatred to English 
law as much asthey could? How about 
their allies and friends in America? 
How about the meeting at New York 
on Sunday last ?—a meeting of Fenians 
and Invincibles, at which the knife and 
dynamite were freely advocated, at 
which Frank Byrne—once secretary 
of the Land League—advocated the 
destruction of Liverpool Docks by fire. 
Of all the speeches made during the 
debate, none had been so marvellous as 
that of the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Bridgeton Division of Glas- 
gow, who seemed to have forgotten his 
own past record. Nothing was so mar- 
vellous as his abnegation and his et- 
fulness of self, and of what hedid when 
he was Chief , and when he 
was responsible for law and order ia 
Ireland. Nothing was so remarkable 
as the way in which he spoke of the 
National ames consid: that it 
was he who promulgated the . 
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by which the Land © was sup- 
pressed. The right hon. Gentleman 
taunted the Government with having 
brought in a Bill to enable the law to 
be properly administered before there 
was a sufficient amount of crime to make 
such legislation justifiable. But it 
was not the business of a civilized 
Government to wait until crime was 
rampant and honest men could not 
hold up their heads. It was the duty of 
the Government, if it was necessary, to 
alter procedure so that law could be en- 
fo: The right hon. Gentleman jus- 
tified the action of the present Govern- 
ment by referring to the amount of 
crime under his own maladministration. 
If, as he said, the Liberal Government 
only took power to suppress the Invin- 
cibles and kindred associations, how was 
it that his Government suppressed the 
Land League? The Land League died 
the moment it was proclaimed ; and if 
the right hon. Gentleman had exercised 
one-half the vigour in the latter part of 
his Ministry that he did in the earlier, 
there would not have been half the 
difficulty there was now in Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman, by his laxity, 
was, therefore, personally responsible 
for much of the evils at present existing 
in Ireland, and the waythat he went on to 
attack the administration of the present 
law was simply puerile. He complained 
of the arrest of a football party at Kan- 
turk, who had assaulted the police. Did 
he mean that the players were entitled 
to a “free kick” at a policeman? He 
spoke of men being driven to prison in 
droves; but he Sia not adduce any 
examples. However, it was satisfactory 
to know that the law was beginning to 
prevail in Ireland, especially in the 
matter of Boycotting, which had greatly 
diminished throughout Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had brought forward a case to show 
what Boycotting was. That case had 
been challenged, and he would leave 
his right hon. Friend to give his ver- 
sion of the story again if he pleased. 
He (Colonel King-Harman) would give 
one case, which he did not find in the 
Police Returns, of the accursed practice 
of Boycotting which had occu within 
his own knowledge—a case, however, 
which was typical of hundreds and of 
thousands, but which he could per- 
sonally vouch for. In the county of 
Sligo, a man named Goffin was - Boy- 
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cotted for about two years. The man 
was a small farmer and a shopkeeper; 
no servant was allowed to work for 
him, and no customer was itted to 
enter his shop. A poor widow, named 
Sweeney, who had a family of five chil- 
dren, and was in receipt of outdoor 
relief of 4s. per week, assisted the 
Boycotted man as a means of helping 
herself and family. In October or Sep- 
tember last the woman did some work 
for him, for which she was rewarded in 
kind out of his shop and not in money. 
For this she also was Boycotted. The 
National League disapproved of this, 
and the other day the poor woman was 
in consequence struck off the outdoor 
relief list by the Guardians, and was 
told that if she wanted relief she 
might go into the house, and thus 
be separated from her children. All 
this was because she did some 
work for a Boycotted man, and yet hon. 
Members opposite were asking for an 
extension of local self-government for 
such men as the Guardians of this 
Union. Let them give the country law 
and order first, and a real free voice, 
which the people had not at the present 
time, and then such Guardians would 
not be re-elected. If the people were 
allowed to exercise the franchise accord- 
ing to their conscience, they would not 
elect men who committed such heartless 


acts, and who had brought the Unions 
into the condition in which they now 
were. Let them look at the condition 
of the Unions in the South and West 
of Ireland. He would not speak of 
what were known as the distressed 
unions, to which the right hon. Gentle- 


man the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (Mr. John Morley), when he was 
in Office, advanced £20,000, and he 
would not say whether that advance was 
necessary or not, though an inquiry into 
the management of that grant had 
proved that it was maladministered to 
an extent which even those who thought 
that they knew something about it were 
not aware of. But he might say that 
more than one-half of the Unions in 
the South and West of Ireland were 
practically bankrupt. The Guardians 
spent their time in talking politics and 
in passing seditious resolutions against 
the Government, and against anybody 
who did not happen tv agree with them, 
while the poor were neglected, and those 
who were in receijt of outdoor relief 
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could not their money because the 
cheques oft the Guardians were dis- 
honoured by the bank through their 
accounts being overdrawn—[ Cries of 
“Where?” * t Unions ?””] — He 
could not give the full list from memory, 
but he would name off-hand the Unions 
of Tulla, Ennistymon, and Dingle to go 
on with, and he would be prepared with 
other names later if required. These 
were the kind of people to whom it was 
proposed to give local self-government, 
and through whom the hearts of the 
people were to be won. The first thing 
that should be done, however, was to 
keep these people in order, to teach them 
their business, to teach them the first 
privciples of honesty and duty. After 
that they might begin to talk about 
giving them local self-government. Let 
the law be obeyed first. Law in Ireland 
must be carried out, There was no 
nation in the world—as Irish history 
from the remotest ages proved—that re- 
quired to be governed, and that must be 
and would be governed, as the Irish race 
required to be governed. They must be 
governed. History showed that before 
the Saxon ever put his foot on Irish soil 
the few bright spots in Irish history 
were where the Irish sceptre was 
wielded by a strong and powerful 
Monarch to enforce the law ; and where 
the Irish nation was not governed bylaw 
it would be governed by lawlessness. 
It was the duty of any Government, and 
it would be the duty of hon. Members 
below the Gangway opposite, if ever the 
unfortunate chance—which God forbid 
—should occur of giving into their hands 
the government of Ireland, to see that 
the laws which they made were carried 
out. Every country must have law. The 
excitable nature of the Irish people must 
have law, and if they did not enforce it 
the people would submit themselves to 
what they believed was stronger than 
the law, even though it might be what 
Mr. P. J. Smyth called the League of 
Hell—the Land League. The law must 
be protected. Puny it had been in the 
past, but punitive, deterrent, and pro- 
tective, please God, it should be in the 
future. Men who wished to do their 
duty must be protected by Government, 
if Government was to be worth anything 
at all, and procedure must be framed so 
as to make the law operative. The Irish 
people were not free from original sin 
any more than any other nation; but 
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he believed that they were more easily 
governed by a strong and just Govern- 
ment than the Saxon race. He 
thought it most creditable to the Irish 
people that after six years of misgovern- 
ment, intimidation, and incentive to 
wrong-doing they had maintained so 
good a position as they had. It could 
not be expected that the evil effect of 
six years of misgovernment could be 
done away with in a moment; but he 
claimed that the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government was doing away with those 
evil effects gradually but steadily. He 
believed that the people were looking 
to the law for protection to themselves 
—they were turning to industry, and 
were trying to improve their position, 
because they believed that the law 
would protect them in the honest fruits 
of their industry. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were doing their duty by Ire- 
land and by the Empire, and the House 
might be perfectly certain that they 
would continue in their present course. 
He believed that God would bless their 
efforts, and that they would see Ireland 
as it should be—free from crime, happy, 
prosperous, and industrious. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE (Leeds, W.) 
said, that at the outset of his remarks, 
he wished to protest strongl inst the 
tone adopted by the right hon. and 

ant Gentleman the Member for the 

sle of Thanet Division of Kent (Colonel 
King-Harman) in his attack upon the 
hon. Member for the Rusheliffe Division 
of Nottingham (Mr. J. E. Ellis) for some 
comments which that hon. Gentleman 
made on the speech of the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson). Yesterday he 
(Mr. H. Gladstone) heard the speech of 
the hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh, and he said emphatically that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman brought 
a distinct charge in the way of innuendo 
against his hon. Friend the Member for 
West Kerry (Mr. Edward Harrington) of 
inciting to crime and outrage, and he also 
brought a similar ainst another 
right hon. Member, which he (Mr. H. 
Gladstone) would not touch _ on the 
present occasion. The Chief Secretary 
cheered when the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel King-Harman) said 
that the hon. and gallant Member for 
North did not deal in innuendos, 
but delivered downright invectives; but 
it seemed to him (Mr. H. Gladstone), 
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that the hon. and t Member 
delivered his in innuendos thun- 
dered forth as invectives. But, however 
that might be, he denied the ch 

brought against his hon. Friend (Mr. E. 
Harrington),and everyone who knew that 
hon. Gentleman would agree with him in 
saying that such charges were false and 
i + He wey eo atten- 
tion to the speech e Parliamen 

Under Secretary for Ireland, ri 
wished to gather an accurate idea of the 
real state of Ireland; but he was bound 
to say that the speech of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had left his mind 
in a complete fog, because at one 
moment he spoke of the excellent state 
Ireland was in, and almost in the same 
breath he said it was in a shocking econdi- 
tion—so bad, in fact, that they must not 
ever think of giving local government 
to it. He could not make either head 
or tail of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s s , and he should have 
to content himself with the plain facts 
which the Government had given in 
their Returns. There were, however, 
one or two remarks made by the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman which 
he must notice. The right hon. 
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and gallant Gentleman made charges 


against members of the National League 
in Ireland—he charged them with pur- 
loining the money of the e. In 


saying that, he (Mr. H. Gladstone) was | g 


not doing the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman an injustice, he thought. 
The worse his charges were against the 
National League the more fierce in tone 
and the more savage in demeanour he 
became, and he gave hon. Members the 
opportunity of forming an opinion upon 
the judicial spirit in which the au- 
thorities of Dublin Castle worked the 
Crimes Act. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had made some allusion to 
Mr. Sheridan, and a Question that was 
asked in the House in the Session of 
1882, and with regard to which he (Mr. 
H. Gladstone) only wished to say that 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
only had blame and condemnation for 
ene unfortunate individual. Why had 
not he brought down the thunder of his 
invective upon the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale and the other 
Liberal Unionist Leaders who, at the 
time, were in the Cabinet and privy to 
what had taken place ? 


Hr, H., Gladstone 
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had read the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid ian. 
If the noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale had made a similar answer, 
he should have read it. 

Mrz. H. GLADSTONE said, the ques- 
tion was in reference to the Govern- 
ment; and, as the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman knew, it was refe to 
the Government, and all the Members 
of the Cabinet were privy to the answer. 
Then the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man had gone into the ancient history 
of agrarian crime in Ireland, and had 
quoted the figures from 1877, and had 
tried to show an intimate connection 
between those figures and the course of 
the Land League. He had said that 
crime only began to fall when the Coer- 
cion Act of 1881 began to work. He was 
speaking in reference to the allegations 
of Liberal Members, that the present 
improved state of the country was owing 
to the Land Act of last year. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would re- 
collect that when, seven years ago, there 
was a fall in outrages, the Land Act of 
1881 was at work. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN said, that 
after the passing of the Land Act crime 
rose to an unexampled extent. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, that 
might be; but, as the right hon. and 
t Gentleman knew, it took some 
time for the Land Act to get to work. 
Now, he was going to make a few remarks 
on the state of Ireland as it appeared 
to him, and the position of the Govern- 
ment with r to it. They were 
very much misled last year in the course 
of the debates in the House, for they 
were led to expect from the Government 
much drastic vigour and effective bru- 
tality in restoring law and order in Ire- 
land; but they had had nothing of the 
kind. The policy of the Government 
had been exasperating without strength 
—it had been ineffective without any 
action calculated to maintain the dignity 
and supremacy of the law or to create 
respect for the Administration itself. 
No serious attempt had been made by 
the Government to put down the Na- 
tional League. Now, this debate had 
brought into prominence three facts, 
which, he thought, were incontestible 
in spite of the remarks of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. First 
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o attempt © to 
suppress it. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman said that the power of the 
National e@ was going down, and 
he brought forward some arguments 
—the stale, old arguments—which had 
been in use in Dublin Castle from time 
immemorial, which he (Mr. H. Glad- 
stone) remembered using himself in 1881 
and 1882, and which were continually 
used by Mr. Foster in this House, to the 
effect that the subscriptions from Ame- 
rica to the Land League were falling off, 
and that the sympathies of the people 
were being transferred from the Land 
League to theGovernment. Well, were 
they justified in using that argument 
then? They were as much justified as 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
was now—perhaps more justified. In 
the next place, the Government having 
tried to suppress a certain number of 
branches of the National League, as 
everyone admitted, had failed to do it. 
They read in the papers that the branches 
continued to hold meetings. Reports of 
their proceedings were published in a 
great number of Irish papers. These 
facts were incontestible. en, in the 
third place, the Plan of Oampaign 
had run its course in Ireland almost 
without interruption. Most hon. Mem- 
bers would recollect that last year there 
were two main reasons adduced in 
support of the Crimes Bill by hon. 
Members in all of the House— 
namely, that the National League should 
be put down, and that the Plan of Cam- 
paign should be sternly suppressed, and 
should never be allowed to raise its head. 
Coercion, they were told, was of no use 
whatever if it did not enable the Govern- 
ment at once to deal with those two for- 
midable evils. He felt great compassion 
for the unsatisfied desires of the hon. 
and gallant Member (Colonel Saunder- 
oon) the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Hartington), and many others. That 
was the view then entertained by the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh and the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale ; but the failure 
of their hopes had been the fulfilment 
of the expectations of the Opposition ; 
for the Opposition had said at the time 
in the House that the National League 
was in reality the Irish nation, and that 
they could no more put down the League 
and the spirit of the League than they 
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could put down the spirit of nationali 
among the Irish e. Well, the 
1,800 branches of the © were now 
flourishing, and no attempt was made 
to hew down its main trunk in Dublin. 
A great deal had been said about the 
illegality of the Plan of Campaign and 
its failure; and he did not dispute that 
technically the Plan of Campaign was 
illegal and susceptible of grave abuses 
in any well-ordered community; but 
what attempt had been made by the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman, by 
the Chief Secretary, or anybody else, 
to prove that in its effects and its work- 
ing during the last 12 months it had 
done any injustice to anybody? Would 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
say that the settlements on the estates 
to which the Plan had been applied 
would have been effected if the Plan had 
not been adopted? Would the hundreds 
of poor tenants on the Kingston Estate 
have got the benefit of the Government 
Land Act of last year but for the action 
of the hon. Member for North-East 
Cork ? 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN : The set- 
tlement was refused by the National 
League three months ago. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I am given 
to understand that ase : sment has been 
quite recently made. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, that 
settlements made by Lady Kingston 
were made on terms which were offered 
to the tenants some time ago and re- 
fused. [‘*No!” from the Home Rulers. | 
He had it from the lady herself. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, he would 
leave that point to be dealt with by hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, who 
had a special ee of the subject, 
and were well able to deal with it. But 
whatever might be said about that 
settlement, it was clear that a great num- 
ber of the poor tenants would have been 
turned out of their holdings but for the 
action, legal or illegal, of the hon. 
Member for North-East Oork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien); and they might talk about 
technicalities and the letter of the law 
as much as they liked, but it was well 
known that people whose vital interests 
were at stake and who were driven to 
desperation, would take the best weapons 
which came to hand for the defence of 
their homes and their lives. Did the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
deny that all the landlords except 
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one to whom the Plan of Oampai 
had been applied had given in, 
though they had at their backs all 
the armed forces of the Crown to 
support them? Did the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman constitute him- 
self the champion of the one dis- 
tinguished landlord who had re- 
mained obdurate? He (Mr. H. Glad- 
stone) had listened to the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman when he had de- 
nounced murders and outrages, and he 
hoped that they in that House all joined 
in denouncing them ; but he had never 
heard from the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, or from the Chief Secretary, 
or from any occupant of the Treasury 
Bench, any denunciation of the hideous 
crimes of the landlords. He did not 
want to make any sweeping charge 
against the landlords of Ireland. He 
had always said, in every speech he had 
made on the subject, that the vast 
majority of the landlords of Ireland 
had done, or had tried to do, their 
duty; but a remnant of them had been 
criminals in the true sense of the word, 
by bringing destruction on thousands of 
men, women, and children; and the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman never 
uttered a word of condemnation of their 
conduct. [An hon. Member: He is one 
of them. ] In regard, then, to these points 
which he had dwelt upon, from the point 
of view of order and the general condi- 
tion of Ireland, the Government had not 
much cause for satisfaction. He now 
came to the Chief Secretary’s statistics, 
ani what were they? In regard to the 
figures relating to Boycotting, he ad- 
mitted that cases of ‘‘ total Boycotting ”’ 
were of importance, and he was glad to 
hear the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man say that there were fewer of those 
ser cases to be found in Ireland; 
ut in the Return given they found 
thousands of cases of what was called 
‘* partial Boycotting.” He should like 
to ask what was this partial Boycotting? 
They had no definition of it. If any- 
thing was refused to anybody in Ire- 
land he supposed that that constituted 
“partial Boycotting.” If such a Return 
were made out for England he could 
undertake to give 50,000 as good cases 
of partial Boycotting as the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman gave for Ireland. 
He spoke with some knowledge on this 
subject, for in many parts of England he 
had seen and spoken to men who had 
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because they did not allow that in Eng- 
land, but partly ruined by the with- 
drawal of custom because of their 
politics. In England they did not allow 
the system to do much mischief, because 
they believed in their cause and fought 
Boycotting and the Boycotters; and if 
the people who were Boycotted in Ire- 
land had a better cause they would be 
able to stand out much better against 
Boycotting than they did. But how 
were those Returns made up? He had 
some slight experience of Dublin Castle, 
having been there four months, and he 
had some knowledge of the temper and 
the methods of the loyal minority in 
Ireland. At Manchester, not long ago, 
tbe Chief Secretary happened to mention 
the question of evictions, and pointed 
out triumphantly that when the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir George Trevelyan) 
was in Office, a great number of evic- 
tions were carried out, while there was 
a much smaller number during his own 
tenure of Office. There were special 
points which were referred to yester- 
day on which the Chief Secretary was 
challenged by the right hon. Baronet, 
and he only wanted to say that it was 
a matter of notoriety that the land- 
lords and the ‘‘loyal minority’ had, 
during the last 10 years, done their best 
to hamper a Liberal Government and 
to give every assistance to a Oonserva- 
tive Government. Mr. Forster found 
that out when in Office, and there was 
ample proof of it. They know very well 
that numbers of Irish lardlords had 
held their handsin order not toembarrass 
a Tory Government, when the same men 
had at other times insisted on their full 
legal rights, knowing that their insist- 
ance must add to the difficulties of the 
Liberal Government. The case was 
the same in regard to Boycotting. 
The police and the Resident Magistrate 
were naturally largely under the in- 
fluence of the gentry and of those call- 
ing themselves Loyalists, who cried for 
coercion and gave figures last year to show 
they required protection. Now, these 
gentlemen were bound to show that 
coercion had succeeded, and he had no 
doubt had gladly given evidence to 
Dublin Castle to the effect that their 
position was much better, in order that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary might have excellent figures 
to present to the House to justify coer- 
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cion: [“ Oh, oh!”] He made no re- 
flection on the faith of the Chief 
Secretary. He was well aware that the 
right hon. Gentleman could not go into 
the details of these cases. It had been 
the standing evil of the Castle that they 
were at the mercy of the allegations and 
figures sent to them from all parts of 
the country. Now, he passed to the 
Return concerning outrages. Lookin 

at this Return, hon. Members woul 

do well to compare the last five months 
of 1886 with the last five months of 
1887. They would find that the Go- 
vernment could take small satisfaction 
from the Return. He admitted that 
there was little crime now ; but there 
was little last year. The Return alto- 
gether was of small value ; but attempts 
had been made to found something on 
it. In the five months of 1886 there 
were 239 outrages, and in the eight 
last months of 1887 there were 223, 
giving the Government the small ad- 
vantage of 16. He omitted threatening 
letters and notices, which were of no im- 
portance. All this came tovery little; and 
for this paltry advantage the Government 
last year went through the prolonged 
and bitter debates on the Crimes Act. 
It was for this the Government had, if 
= increased the distrust in Ire- 
and in the administration of the law 
and even weakened the respect for the 
law itself. More than that, the Go- 
vernment had succeeded, unhappily, in 
leading a ae of the people of 
England and nd to view the sum- 
mary jurisdiction in Ireland in the same 
light as the Irish people. The hon. 
Member for the Rusheliffe Division of 
Nottingham (Mr. J. E. Ellis) had gone 
into this matter, and he (Mr. H. Glad- 
stone) did not intend to followhim. With 
all that the hon. Member had said he 
agreed, and he thought that it proved 
his contention. It was singularly unfor- 
tunate to see in Ireland the responsible 
authority representing the Government 
—the 40,000 police and soldiers—stand- 
ing in hopeless antagonism to the people 
and their Representatives. Perhaps he 
might be allowed to give one small 
illustration of what he meant. A gen- 
tleman whom he happened to meet 
some time ago—a man of unimpeach- 
able position and respectability—was 
the spectator of some rather notorious 
evictions in Ireland. He was a gentle- 
man eminently peaceful—peaceful toa 
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rough work, he was removing himself 
to a safe distance at the time an order 
was given to clear the ground round the 
cottages, and for the police to form a 


‘cordon. The police charged, and this 


unfortunate gentleman, who had been 
going off before the order was given, 
was knocked down three times, and 
rolled into the ditch. He did not resist 
at all. After the occurrence, the Dis- 
trict Inspector went and apologized to 
him, and said— 

“The fact of the matter is that my men did 
not know you were an Englishman. They 
thought you were an [rish Member.” 

He added— 

“The Trish Members do not spare us with 
their tongues, and we go for them when we get 
the chance.”’ 

Now, there was a good deal of humour 
in that story; but it conveyed a serious 
moral. It showed that this antagonism 
must last while the Government per- 
sisted in their traditional policy—a 
policy which, whatever might be said 
of any other policy, had always been a 
wretched and complete failure. Now, 
with regard to the position of the 
Government and their supporters in 
respect to their administration in Ire- 
land, the main cha he brought 
against them was—and the point had 
been alluded to before in the course of. 
that debate — that they had broken 
their solemn pledges in regard to local 
government in Ireland, and they had 
in this way made their action harsher, 
more partial, and more mischievous. 
He asked this, by what Constitutional 
or moral right were they governing 
Ireland by coercion alone? In his 
opinion, not enough had been said of 
the manner in which the pledges of hon. 
Members opposite, and of hon. Members 
sitting on oy Liberal side also, had 
been broken. The Liberal Party were 
beaten at the last Election because of 
the promises those Gentlemen had 
made, and which they had entirely 
failed to keep. He wished to show that 
by quotations from speeches ; and he 
assured hon. Members that he would 
give as few extracts as were necessary 
to prove his point. All the speeches of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite and of the 
Liberal Unionists at the last General 
Election were saturated with pledges 
that they would push forward local 
government for Ireland, and with re- 
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diations of a coercion policy. At limited to England and Scotland, which 
Pode, on June 19, 1886, Salis- | was not so much wanted as in Ireland. 
bury made a speech—his last speech | He now passed to the speeches of the 


before the Election—in which he gave 
the text of his policy. He said— 

“Ofa system of local government for 
England, ately and Ireland 1 have always 
been an advocate. I believe the extension of 
local government to Ireland would be a great 
advantage ;”’ 
and the noble Marquess admitted that 
the present system constituted ‘‘a sub- 
stantial grievance’ in Ireland. In his 
address to the electors of Edinburgh, 
June 18, 1886, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said— 

“To the assertion that there is no other 
choice than to accept the Government plan or 
to fall back upon simple repression, the oppo- 
nents of the Bill give a point-blank denial. . . 
I am an advocate of large measures of decen- 
tralisation.’”’ 


He would now quote passages to show 
how completely the Government had 
realized the binding force of the pledges 
which they gave to the constituencies 
before the General Election. The noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), on August 
19, 1886, said in the House of Com- 
mons— 


“The Queen’s Speech of January last an- 
nounced the introduction of a Bill with regard 
to local government in England as well as in 

reland The great sign-posts of our 
policy were at that time, andare still, equality, 
similarity, and, if I may use such a word, 
simultaneity of treatment as far as is practi- 
cable in the development of a genuinely popular 
system of local government in all the four 
countries which form the United Kingdom,’’— 
(3 Hansard, [308] 1323,) 


The noble Lord, later on, on Sep- 
tember 14, said— 

* He thought that the functions of the Board 
of Works and the Local Government Board 
called for the most careful consideration from 
the Government, with a view to their develop- 
ment, as far as might be, in accordance with 
Irish ideas and desires. It was the decided 
intention of the Government to make pro 
to Parliament at the earliest opportunity, 
which he hoped might be next Session.’’ 


Now, last Session came and went with- 
out any sign of the fulfilment of that 
promise. The Solicitor General said 
the aa was disappointed ; but it had 
been disappointed this year, and there 
was now less hope than ever from 
the mere fact that they brought in a 
Bill for the reform of local government 
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noble Lord the Member for Rossendale, 
who they all knew was the pillar and sup- 
port of the present Government, which 
speeches were even more significant 
than those already quoted. The noble 
Lord, speaking at Glasgow, on June 26, 
1886, said— 

“To what I said at Belfast last year about 
local government in Ireland, I adhere now.” 


At Belfast on November 5, 1885, the 
noble Lord said— 

“T would not shrink from a great and bold 
reconstruction of the government of Ireland; 
I would not be disposed to deny that it is pro- 
bably too centralized in Dublin, and that owing 
to the delegation of so many of the functions 
of government to irresponsible Boards, it is 
wanting in vigour and responsibility.” 
Speaking at Rossendale, on July 5, 
1886, before the General Election, he 
said— 

“T admit that any reasonable desire for the 
extension of self-government must now be con- 
sidered in the Imperial Parliament.” 

Two days later the noble Lord said— 

“We have long been endeavouring to find 

the opportunity giving to the people of Fng- 
land “and Scotland greater control over the 
management of their own local affairs, and 
whatever rights we give ’’ (hon. Members would 
mark this) ‘‘to England and Scotland we all 
are ready to ely equally, and, if a case can 
be made out for it, in a greater, a further, a 
more generous degree to Ireland.” 
One more extract he would make from 
the speeches of thenoble Lord. Speaking 
at Glasgow, June 25th, 1886, the noble 
Lord said— 

“T confess for myself that I am not going to 
be intimidated by the name of coercion from 
supporting, or if need be proposing, such 
measures as may be necessary for the enforce- 
ment of just and equal laws and rights in Ire- 
land, when once I am satisfied we have met, or 
endeavoured to meet, the legitimate desires 
and legitimate demands of the Irish people.” 


Well, what did these extracts show? He 

tted to say, and he said it respect- 
fully, as he had a genuine and great re- 
spect for the noble Lord, that those ex- 
tracts clearly showed that the noble 
Lord must have led his constituents to 
believe that, if returned to power—and 
he was practically returned to power—he 
would see that the question of local go- 
vernment in Ireland should be taken up, 
because he admitted that the absence of 
it wasa grievance. The extracts showed 
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that the noble Lord gave his constituents 
to understand that he would not vote for 
coercion until he had satisfied or at- 
tempted to satisfy the just desires and 
wishes of the Irish people. The noble 
Lord admitted that they had just desires 
and wants ; but he had voted for coer- 
cion, and he (Mr. H. Gladstone) deeply 
regretted to say that the noble Lord had 
not lifted a finger toremove the grievance 
which he himself at his Election admitted 
to exist. These extracts proved up to the 
hilt that the Government were returned 
to power under a complete misapprehen- 
sion—not to use a harsher word. That 
misapprehension in the popular mind 
was brought about by their own speeches 
and their own pledges, which they had 
not attempted to fulfil. They had had 
one excuse that he knew of from a dis- 
tinguished Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment as to why they were not dealing 
with this question of local government. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer—he was quoting 
from memory, and the right hon. Gentle- 
mad would correct him if he was wron 
—had said that they were unable to dea 
with the question of Local Government 
because a wave of lunacy had passed 
over the le of Ireland. 

THE OHA CELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I gave many other 
reasons, but I do not think I used the 
phrase. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, he quoted 
from memory, and would not pursue the 
ete He had seen no valid reason 

rought forward on the part of the 
Government for not fulfilling the pledges 
they repeatedly made to their constitu- 
ents. He believed they held their posi- 
tion under a misapprehension, and that 
that explained the speech of Lord 
Salisbury at Liverpool, in which he said 
that, though the Government might often 
be beaten, they would take very good 
care they did not go to the country. 
In conclusion, he said that as the Na- 
tional Party became more Constitutional, 
more moderate, and more reasonable, as 
it saw the dawn of hope brightening into 
day, so the loyal patriots of whom the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh was the Leader, were marching 
in the opposite direction ; and the hon. 
and gallant Member, judging by his 
own speeches, was the potential advo- 
cate of violence and rebellion in Ireland. 
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He did not envy the position of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
Ireland. He was the last and the on! 
hope of the worst landlords in Ireland ; 
but even the right hon. Gentleman had 
not been strong enough to hold his shield 
over the great majority of them. One 
remained under his egis, and he wished 
him joy of the noble Lord whom he 
protected. Unhappily, the Government 
was the friend of all who were despised 
and distrusted by the Irish people. He 
and his hon. Friends, however, saw no 
reason for despair. They condemned 
all the wretched details of the present 
coercion administration in Ireland; but, 
taking a broad view of the situation, 
there was every encouragement to the 
Liberal Party for a renewal of their 
efforts in opposition to the policy of the 
Government. Their task might be long ; 
but whether long or short, hon. Members 
might be sure that there was a lasting 
alliance, defensive and offensive, between 
the British and the Irish people, and that 
that alliance would continue until the 
Government gave Home Rule to Ireland, 
or until they were compelled to give 
place to those who would give it. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, North-West) said, he could 
not pass by the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Leeds (Mr. 
H. Gladstone) without saying that a 
more bitter speech had, in his (Sir 
Walter'B Barttelot’s) opinion, never been 
made in that House. The hon. Gentle- 
man had madea threat that law and order 
would not be maintained in Ireland until 
Home Rule was granted by the Govern- 
ment of thiscountry. He (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) stood up in his place to say, 
in reply to that threat, that so long as 
they could keep out of power the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), hon. 
Gentlemen on those Benches and their 
supporters would use every Constitu- 
tional means in their power, in the best 
interests of the country, to secure that 
result. The Government had been 
backed—and he (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot) said it with the greatest pride and 

titude—by the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington), whom the hon, Gentle- 
man, while professing great friendship, 
had, nevertheless, done everything in his 

wer to damage before the mie? 
That noble Marquess, however, could 
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well support the criticism of the hon. 
Gentleman ; and they were, at any rate, 
ud of a man who could throw Party 
eeling to the winds to secure the best 
interests of his country, which he knew 
would only be maintained ‘. the 
Liberal Unionists uniting with a Party 
which, whatever their faults or their 
politics might be, were determined at 
all hazards to maintain the integrity of 
the Empire. The hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had spoken with 
much violence against Irish landlords. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, he had 
distinctly guarded himself against that. 
ei had limited his remarks to a very 

ew. 

Srrk WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the words were—‘‘ The hideous crimes 
of the landlords.” 

Mr. H.GLADSTONE: I said “‘ some 
landlords.” 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that reservation might have come in 
afterwards; but it was not in the 
first statement of the hon. Gentleman. 
The hon. Gentleman had spoken of 
the disgracefnl way in which the Irish 
landlords had behaved. He would only 
say, with regard to the landlords of Ire- 
land, that they had for many generations 
and in many instances done their duty 
nobly to their Queen and their country ; 
whereas hon. Members below the Gang- 
way opposite merely showed respect for 
the Queen in that House, while every- 
thing they did outside showed the bitter 
feeling entertained against the Sovereign 
and against the Government. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the remarks 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman ought 
not to pass without notice. They are 
un-Parliamentary. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that as his expression was considered 
too strong he would withdraw it at once. 
His feelings upon this subject were 
strong. and were shared by a large 
number of hon. Members on those 
Benches. He protested against one 
thing being said within the walls of that 
House by hon. Members opposite, and 
to totally different language being used 
elsewhere. With regard to the land- 
lords, he wished to say that they had 
surely been heavily muleted in the in- 
terest of the tenants of Ireland. The 
Land Act of 1870 was the first step in 
that direction, and the second step was 
the Land Act of 1881. Hehad on every 
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oecasion voted against the Land Act of 
1881, a oer ed sever disguised that 
fact. He spoken in his against 
it, and had i hesitated fearlessly to 
state his views, for he had never changed 
his opinion. The hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site had stated that the Government had 
not fulfilled their pledges with regard to 
Ireland. He, on the contrary, considered 
that the Government had done almost 
more than could have been ex 

with regard to the amelioration of the 
condition of the Irish tenants. He had 
not thought it either right or fair that 
the Act of last year should be passed, 
nor did he expect that it would be; but 
it had been passed, and no one would 
now deny that it had been an Act of 
amelioration in the interest of the tenant. 
While it was passing, he remembered 
how it was reviled and denounced by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who said it 
would fail, although now they said it 
was an Act which was contenting the 
Irish people. The great question which 
they were assembled to discuss was that 
of law and order in Ireland; and the 
argument of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) was that disorder would 
continue to prevail there. He would 
call attention to the speech which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian delivered at Shorncliffe on 
his return from abroad a short time ago. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
there was a fact before us of terrible 
solemnity; it'was that in this country, 
which boasted itself the home of liberty, 
we saw the spectacle of one nation 
holding down by force another na- 
tion; that they might cast their eyes 
over Europe and they would scarcely 
find such a thing; in the North, South, 
and West of Europe no such spectacle 
was to be seen, and no such spectacle 
was to be seen in America; that even in 
the East of Europe the most despotic of 
countries gave to Finland her own insti- 
tutions, and Russia could say what Eng- 
land could not say — namely, that 
32,000,000 people in England were 
afraid of 5,000,000 in Ireland being 
hostile to Great Britain if they had a 
local Parliament. But why had not the 
right hon. Gentleman named Poland, 
and why did hes only of Finland, 
the most able of countries? He 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had seen 
in Poland and around Warsaw in 
1864, just after the rebellion, troops 
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and troops of pinioned and fettered 
men being sent to Siberia. Here was 
a case far more applicable than that 
selected by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and which would not have enabled 
him to say what he had of despotic 
Russia. Again, what the hon. Gentleman 
had said about the number of those who 
supported the Government had been so 
well refuted by those hon. Members who 
had gone into statisties and by an able 
statement in Zhe Zimes newspaper that he 
did not think it necessary to refer to the 
matter further than to say that the Go- 
vernment had a majority of 100 which 
he trusted they would retain; and his 
firm belief was that if they went to the 
country to-morrow they would come back 
to the House even stronger than the 
were at present. When the Crimes Bill 
was in that House hon. Members op- 
ponte discussed and opposed it to their 

earts’ content; and yet when that 
Bill became the law of the land, and 
hon. Members were bound to obey it as 
such, there were some who had declared 
in Ireland that the Act ought not to be 
enforced, and that what was the law of 
the land need not be obeyed by the 
people. Lord Selborne—for whom 
everyone in that House had respect— 
said with regard to the statement of a 
man high in Office, whose name he need 
not mention, that— 

“The making of speeches against law and 
Government could not stop with Ireland.’’ 
The noble and learned Lord called that 
nothing less than gambling with the 
highest interests of the country, and he 
concluded by asking whether anyone 
differed from him in saying that the 
supremacy of the law was the very 
essence of freedom, and saying that, 
nevertheless, there were people who 
used the name of freedom as if it had 
anything to do with the subversion of 
the law which was going on. He (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) thought there were 
few who would get up a say that the 
views which the noble and learned Lord 
condemned were not those which had 
been impressed on tho Irish people 
during the Recess. If they went back 
to the year 1880 they would remember 
that the Peace Preservation Act was 
allowed to drop by the Government which 
was then led by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone). What happened? 
Why, in 1881 things had become so bad 
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in Ireland that the right hon. Gentlemsn 
was forced to bring in the Acts of 1881 
and 1882, the two strongest Ooercion 
Acts that had ever been introduced. 
Moreover, there were many hundreds of 
men in prison without one particle of 
evidence inst them, and who were 
not brought to trial; and yet hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were abusing the 
present Administration because men 
were brought to trial upon specific 
charges of crime. The hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell), speaking at 
Wexford on the 9th of Uctober, 1881, 
at the time when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian had 
refused his demands, said— 

“ You have an opportunity of studying the 
utterances of a very great man—a very great 
orator—and who recently desired to impress the 
world with a great opinion of his philanthropy 
and hatred of oppression, but who stands to- 
day the greatest coercionist, the test and 
most unrivalled slanderer of the Irish nation 
that ever undertook the task. I refer to Wil- 
liam Ewart Gladstone.” 

That was the language of the hon. 
Member for Cork towards men whom, 
having abused in the strongest lan- 
age before their opinions were 
changed, the hon. Member and his sup- 
porters, now that they thought they 
could get something out of them, 
fawned upon and flattered in a manner 
that it was not using language too 
strong to describe -as disgusting. He 
would like to know when and how it 
was that the arrangement existing be- 
tween the right hon. Gentleman and 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
opposite took place? They all recol- 
lected the Session of 1885, and that in 
the autumn of that year the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
prayed that he might not have to deal 
with Irish Members. But his prayer 
was not granted, and there was a ma- 
jority against the right hon. Gentleman 
unless he could get the Irish Members 
on his side. And he did get them on 
his side by a promise of Home Rule; 
and all the right hon. Gentlemen at that 
moment on the Front Opposition Bench 
at once changed their opinion at the 
right hon. Gentleman’s bidding. He 
would like to know on what plea or 
rinciple it was that those right hon. 
Gentlemen went against the principles 
they supported when they were elected, 
an which, they had stated inside that 


House, as well as outside of it. He ad- 
| Fifth Night.) 
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mitted that the Conservative Government 
were absolutely wrong, in his opinion, 
when they allowed the Crimes Act, 
which had not expired, to lapse, and he 
felt they would have been in a better 
Syn had they not taken that course. 

e did not think that the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) would 
deny that, after the Act of 1848, Ire- 
land enjoyed peace, prosperity, and 
contentment, which lasted for 20 years. 
[Mr. Ditton: Because you starved 
2,000,000 people.] If ever there was 
a statement without foundation it was 
that. No nation could have been more 
generous than England in subscribing 
for the relief of distress and providing 
against the famine. He denied that we 
were three separate nations. We were 
indissolubly bound together as one na- 
tion; we had been so for hundreds of 
years; and no more mischievous thing 
could be done by any stutesman than to 
try to sow dissension between English, 
Welsh, Scotch, and Irish, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian had done. What they were 


endeavouring to do was to secure that 
Ireland should be governed fairly and 
honestly, while, at the same time, the 


law was maintained. He had read in an 
American paper a report of a speech of 
the hon. Member for East Donegal (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor), which, if it were a 
true report, showed that the hon. Mem- 
ber had stated in America what he dared 
not state in that House. The words he 
referred to were these— 

‘*Tf any English epies are present, I want 

them to note what I say with regard to the 
armed men here. These men are ready to fight 
for Ireland if the chance should arise, and any 
nation which England tries to strike can have 
100,900 such men to fight against the British 
Crown.” 
He also had read the speech of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Dublin 
(Sir Thomas Esmonde), which stated 
that— 

“ Allegiance would continue only so long as 
it was impossible to throw it off, and if it was 
not for the brute force held over Ireland by 
the English Government its power would not 
exist for 24 hours longer.” 

Mrz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): May I ask where and on what 
oceasion those words were uttered ? 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT: At 
Chicago. Were they to believe that hon. 
Gentlemen made statements in America 
which they were afraid to make here ? 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 


{OOMMONS} 
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Did thoy wish to be considered rebels in 
America and loyal subjects of Her Ma- 
jesty when they were sitting in that 
House? They had all last year an 
opportunity of showing their loyalty and 
respect for Her Majesty. Hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway ees were 
asked to go to that place where others 
went to meet Her Majesty; but every- 
one of them had steadily absented him- 
self, and he ‘asked if that was not dis- 
loyalty to the Crown? Irish Members 
said that so long as there was a Orimes 
Act there would be no peace in Ireland. 
But had there been ce when there 
was no Crimes Act, and was it the Orimes 
Act that had incited to the deeds that 
had been done in Ireland? He would 
mention three cases of murder in West 
Kerry which would be well known to 
the hon. Member who lived there. He 
made no accusations whatever against 
a Aa Member. 

r. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
Make them if you can. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
Why should I make them? I do not 
know that they are true. Do you think 
I would accuse a man if I did not believe 
that what I said was absolutely true? 
I make no accusation; but it is an ex- 
traordinary thing how sensitive a man 
is when no accusation is made against 
him. That gives a strong suspicion that 
there may be something which we know 
nothing about. 

Me. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
Mr. Speaker, I rise to Order, and I claim 
your protection. This is the second 
time that an accusation of murder by 
innuendo, has been made in this House. 
I would rather be taken from this House 
and expiate the charge of murder than 
be forced to sit down and listen to in- 
sinuations which just stop short of actual 
accusation. I ask you, Mr. Speaker, 
kindly to request the hon. and gallant 
Baronet to make such accusation ascomes 
to his lips or his mind, and thus give me 
an opportunity of replying. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
can, no doubt, reply, and I allow him to 
make a statement and to repudiate any 
insinuation or charge, if the hon. and 
gallant Baronet has made any charge of 
that kind. I do not quite know what 
the hon. Member’s point of Order is. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
The point of Order is this—whether it 
is capable for an hon: Member to men- 
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tion first the name of another hon. Mem- 
ber of this House, and then, immediately 
in connection with that name, to mention 
murders, and then to pass it off and say 
‘‘T make no charge,” leaving thereby 
the impression on the mind of the House 
that there is some connection between 
the name of that hon. Member and the 
charge ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is a matter not 
for the intervention of the Chair, but 
for the general judgment of the House. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 
made no insinuation, nor did I even 
mention the hon. Member’s name, 
further than this—[ Cries of ‘‘ With- 
9 ysis a I adhere to it—that it 
was in Kerry that these murders took 
place. I do not say that the hon. Mem- 
ber had anything in the world to do with 
them. I make no accusation against 
him. Butit was in Kerry, and he knows 
perfectly well that they were most dis- 
graceful murders. I shall hope to see 
him get up and repudiate that the Na- 
tional League had anything to do with 
them. 

Me. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
May I now appeal to you, Sir, on a 
point of Order, whether it is at all re- 
quired of me to get up and repudiate 
that with which I have no connection, 
and with which I am not charged? I 
ask whether there is not such a covert 
insinuation in the charge of the hon. 
and gallant Baronet that there is some 
necessity for my repudiating it ; and that 
he inclines to put it to the House that 
there is some connection between me 
and the charge of murder? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Again I say that 
that is not a point of Order. Ifthe hon. 
and gallant Baronet had made any 
charge against the hon. Gentleman in 
the Housein un-Parliamentary language, 
I should certainly have called him to 
Order. If the hon. Gentleman thinks 
any insinuation has been made against 
him, he is at perfect liberty to repudiate 
the insinuation so made, and to state 
that there is no foundation for it. No 
question of Order has yet arisen. If 
anything disorderly arises it will be my 
duty to interfere. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) : May 
I ask whether it is in Order for an hon. 
Member to insinuate that another hon. 
Member is responsible in some kind of 
way for a murder which has been com- 
mitted ? An insinuation, as I under- 
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stand, has been made, and the ie nerd 
is distinctly made on one hon. Member 
of this House that it is his duty to dis- 
claim, in the name of an tion of 
which he is a member, responsibiliy for 
that murder. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I cannot be respon- 
sible for the effects which any insinua- 
tion, so-called, may produce on the 
House. It is not for me to say to what 
extent the insinuation goes. If any 
insinuation or ch had been made in 
un-Parliamentary language it would 
have been my duty to interfere. It will 
be quite sufficient for the hon. Gentle- 
man, if he thinks it necessary to do so, 
to repudiate anything of the kind which 
he thinks laid to his ee 7 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, again, that he had not the slightest 
intention, nor had he, to the best of his 
belief, done this. He had stated that 
murders had occurred in the district in 
which the hon. Member for West Kerry 
lived, and that he knew them to be most 
foul and abominable murders; he stated 
also that if that hon. Member could say 
that the League was free from any con- 
nection with them he would be doing 
that body a great service. The whole 
of the proceedings of the League showed 
how necessary it was that we should 
have a resolute and determined Govern- 
ment in Ireland; and he (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) wished to say how he and 
all of them on those Benches appreciated 
the efforts of his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and the 
courage and determination which he had 
shown in enforcing the law which had 
been placed in his hands, without which 
he would not have discharged the duties 
of the position in which he was placed. 
When they remembered how his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Bridge- 
ton Division of Glasgow (Sir George 
Trevelyan) had suffered in mind and 
body, and how in the agony of his soul 
he had in his defence exclaimed, ‘‘ I am 
an English gentleman,” they felt that in 
the present position of affairs they must 
look for a man who would unflinch- 


ingly do his duty; and they looked 


uess the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquessof Hartington) 
and the body of men who supported the 
Government ia their policy for the means 
of securing to every man in Ireland the 
freedom to which he was entitled. That 
was the policy they intended to pursue. 
[ Fifth Night.) 
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God grant that his right hon. Friend 
might be permitted to restore that free- 
dom to the people of Ireland, and it 
certainly should not be the fault of the 
Unionists of this country if he were not 
able to do so. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘“‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Hr. 
W. O' Brien,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY UNDER SECRETARY 
TO THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRE- 
LAND [SALARY, &c.}-COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee thereupon read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—( Mr. Secretary Stanhope.) 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he did not think the Bill ought to be 
taken at that hour. They were now 
within one minute of the time for dis- 
continuing debate on this Bill. The 
Government had repudiated over and 
over again last Session the notion of 
giving a salary to the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who come to 
the assistance of the Chief Secretary for 
Treland. 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
—~o —_ 
PERSONAL PROPERTY (EXEMPTION) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Edmund Robertson, Bill to 
exempt Personal Property (toa limited value) 
from seizure and sale under legal 8, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr Edmond 
Robertson, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Picton, Mr. Coss- 
ham, Mr. Channing, Mr. M‘Ewan, and Mr. 
Howorth. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 126.] 


HOUSING OF WORKING CLASSES (LONDON) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Robert Reid, Bill to facili- 
tate the better Housing of the Working 
Classes in London, ordered to be brought in by 

r. Robert Reid, Mr. Broadhurst, Sir Walter 

oster, and Mr. Lawson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 127.] 


House adjourned at ten minute 
before Six o’clock 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 16th February, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsturc Bruis—First Reading— 
Pharmacy Acts Amendment ® (13). 

Second Reading — Cathedral Churches (2); 
Law of Distress Amendmeat (4), 

Provistonat Orper Bri—First Reading — 
Local Government (Ireland) (Bangor and 
Warrenpoint).* 


QUEEN’S SPEECH—HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Toe LORD STEWARD or raz 
HOUSEHOLD (The Earl of Movnr- 
Epeoumse) reported Her Majesty’s an- 
swer to the Address as follows :— 

My Lops, 

“*T thank you for your Loyal and Dutiful 
Address. 

“TI receive with cordial satisfaction your 
assurances that you will take into careful con- 
sideration the measures which may be submitted 
to you, and I trust that, with your co-opera- 
tion, they may be settled in such a manner as 
will effectually promote and increase the wel- 
fare and happiness of my faithful people.” 

[ For Lords Address—see Appendiz. | 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 


The Lords following, viz :— 
E. Lathom. 

(L. Chamberlain.) 
E. Morley. 


L. ‘em 

(BE. Cork and Orrery.) 
L. Colville of Culross. 
with the Chairman of Committees, were ap- 
pointed a Committee to select «nd propose to 
the House the names of the five Tai to form 
a Select Committee for the consideration of 
each opposed Private Bill. 


STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE, 
Appointed: The Lords following, with the 
airman of Committees, were named of the 
Committee :— 


E, Cadogan. E. Amherst. 
(L. Privy Seal.) E. Camperdown. 
M. Bath. E 


. Ducie. 
E. Lathom. E 
(L. Chamberlain.) 
E. Devon. 
yh and 
ottingham. 
za 
‘ ve. 
E. Bathusst. 
E. Carnarvon, 
E. Milltown. 
E. Belmore. 
E. Powis. 
E, Morley. 
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L. Kintore, (KR. Kin- 


- (EB. Cork 
tore.) 


L. Boyle 
ae Orrery.) 
L.. Digby. 
L. Thurlow. 
L. Foxford. 
Limerick.) 
L. Colchester. 
L. Wigan, (2. Cravw- 
ford and Bal- 
carres.) 


(zB. 


L. Colville of Culross, 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


All Petitions relating to Standing Orders 
which shall be presented during the present 
Session referred to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee unless otherwise ordered. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES BILL.—(No. 2.) 
(The Lord Bishop of Carlisle.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Taz Bisuor or CARLISLE, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that it agreed to a 
eertain extent, but not entirely, with the 
Bill presented last Session. That Bill 
was not pressed to a second reading be- 
cause a committee of the Lower House 
of the Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury was appointed to consider 
and report upon it. Their report was 
considered by a committee of the Upper 
House of the Convocation of Canterbury, 
who consulted him upon the subject ; 
and: the result of the consultation was 
that the report of the committee of the 
Lower House was substantially adopted 
as the basis of the Bill of which he 
moved the second reading. There were, 
consequently, considerable differences 
between the present Bill and that of last 
year. It was necessary to say something 
about the history of the subject. In 1879 
he introduced into this House a Bill to 
enable cathedrals of what was called the 
“‘new foundation” —that was those that 
were founded by Henry VIII.—to revise 
their statutes. These cathedrals were 
governed by statutes which they had 
no power of altering in any substantial 
manner, and it seemed to him that this 
was @ position in which no corporate 
body ought to be placed. Having suf- 
fered as the dean of a cathedral of the 
new foundation at Ely, he felt strongly 
on the point. By the Bill of 1879 he 
endeavoured to revive an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed in the reign of Queen Anne 
which dealt with the subject. It was not 
much used during her reign, with which 
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it expired ; and his wish had been to 
confer upon the Sovereign something 
like those powers which were given to 
Queen Anne, and which died with her. 
the second reading 
of the Bill, Lord Beaconsfield, who was 
Prime Minister at that time, objected 
to it on the ground that it dealt only 
with cathedrals of the new founda- 
tion, and he stated that the difficulties 
which had come to his knowledge had 
related chiefly to cathedrals of the 
old foundation, referring, no doubt, 
to the case of York Minster. His 
Lordship then intimated the intention of 
the Government to appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the advisa- 
bility of legislation for cathedral founda- 
tions, both new and old. ‘A commission 
was accordingly appointed; it was at 
first presided over by the late Archbishop 
of eae, and afterwards by him- 
self. The Commission completed their 
labours, making, as they were directed 
by the Commission, a Report upon each 
cathedral, and also a Report embodying 
certain general recommendations. The 
Bill of last year was, in effect, the 
translation of the Oommission’s recom- 
mendations into the form of an Act of 
Parliament ; the present differed from 
it in several respects. One difference, 
to which he would subsequently refer, 
was a very important one. The centre 
and backbone of the present Bill was 
that it should be competent for the dean 
and chapter of a cathedral, with the 
consent of their visitor, to lay a statute 
before the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, if 
they approved of the statute, should lay 
it before Her Majesty in Council, that 
it should be laid on the Table of the 
Houses of Parliament for three months, 
and that if it were not appealed against 
by any person affected by it, and if no 
Address to Her Majesty against should 
be presented by either House, it should 
be vawful to Her Majesty to approve 
it, and then it should have full effect 
as a lawful statute of the cathedral. 
The machinery was simple, and he be- 
lieved it would be effective. He would 
now ify two or three points in the 
Bill which required notice. There was an 
omnibus clause which contained i 

provisions as t> certain cathedrals. It 
was considered that an ordinary statute 
could not effect some of the objects to be. 


attained by that clause; but any ofits pro- 
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posals could, in Committee, be amended 
or omitted. There was, also, no reason 
why any cathedral body should make 
use of clause unless it desired to do 
so. Clause 10 pro an exchange of 

atronege in cathedrals between the 

isho 
him that both these forms of patronage 
were exceedingly valuable. It was de- 
sirable that the Orown should retain 
patronage in cathedrals; but the ob- 
jection to the existing condition of things 
was that in some cathedrals the Crown 
had all the patronage and in some it 
had none, while in others the Bishops 
had all the patronage and the Crown 
had none. At Carlisle, for example, he 
had the patronage of all the canonries, 
while at Norwich the Bishop had 
not a single stall in the cathedral at 
his disposal, and- it was the same at 
Bristol and at Gloucester. The Bill pro- 

osed that a scheme should be prepared 
y the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
which should adjust this inequality, and 
that in everycase the Bishop should have 
at least one stall in his cathedral, and 
that the Crown should be compensated 
by having in exchange a stall in some 
other cathedral where now the Crown 
had none. The object of Clause 13 was 
to remedy a difficulty which was univer- 
sally acknowledged as to the interpreta- 
tion of the 3 and 4 Vic. c 113 s. 44, with 
regard to dean and chapter patronage. 
The difficulty was to put an intelligible 
meaning upon the clause ; and there was 
no recognized or uniform interpretation 
of it. 1t was, therefore, proposed to re- 
eal the clause entirely and to substitute 
or it one to which it was thought there 
could be no objection. The 12th clause 
saved the powers which any dean and 
chapter might lawfully possess of making 
statutes. The 13th clause provided 
that a statute under this Bill should 
not vary Or supersede any provision of 
the Parish of Manchester Division Act, 
1850. There had been a great deal of 
difficulty with regard to the Cathedral 
Church of Manchester. The dean and 
chapter were some time ago involved in 
a law suit, the result of which had been 
to settle that the number of persons em- 
loyed in the cathedral as arranged 
3 the original charter could not be 

tered. herefore, the Cathedral of 


Manchester, with its large endowment, 
was now fixed with the most absurd and 
inadequate choir of four men and four 


The Bishop of Carlisle 
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boys. There had been negotiations be- 
tween the rectors of Manchester and 
the dean and chapter on this point, and 
he was in hopes it would have been pos- 
sible to introduce a clause into this Bill 
which would have produced harmony and 
. In fact, a clause was laid before 
him, but it was objected that it had not 
been agreed to by both sides, and when 
it was put before the parties he found 
they did not agree at all about the 
matter. Therefore there was no alter- 
native but to omit the clause altogether, 
and to leave Manchester, so far as this 
Bill was concerned, in its present un- 
settled state. He did not see in his 
place a noble Lord who had taken great 
interest in the matter (Lord Egerton of 
Tatton), who might possibly be disposed 
to insert in the Bill a clause to deal with 
For himself he 


this difficult point. 
should only be too glad if it were possi- 
ble to settle the Manchester difficulty 
by a clause in this Bill. The important 
difference between this Bill and that of 
last year, to which he had promised 
to refer, was that this was entirely a 
Permissive Biil. Last year it was pro- 
posed that if deans and chapters did not 
reform their statutes within a certain 
time it should be competent for the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to frame 
statutes. His own opinion was that 
there would have been no hardship in 
that arrangement ; but, as others 
thought it was better to leave the 
matter entirely optional, he was willin 
to concede the int, believing an 
hoping that public opinion would sup- 
ly any coercive power that might be 
needed. If his Motion for the second 
reading of the Bill were agreed to, he 
did not propose to take the Committee 
stage for a month, so that all concerned 
might consider the various points raised 
by the Bill. The aseage of the Bill 
through their Lordships House would 
be an easy thing; the difficulty would 
arise when it reached ‘‘ another place.” 
He hoped, however, that when it left 
that House it would not be overlaid or 
strangled in the House of Commons. 


Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read 2"*.” 
—(The Lord Bishop of Carlisle). 


Tae LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Viscount Oransroox) said, 
the Government did not desire to offer 
any objection to the Bill, and he thought 
that there could be no objection on the 
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Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* acoord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday the 16th of 
March next. 


LAW OF DISTRESS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Herschell.) 


(No. 4.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp HERSCHELL, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said that it dealt with two matters, and 
two only, in connection with the levying 
of distraint, but these were of very con- 
siderable practical importance. In the 
first place, the Bill gave the same privi- 
lege of exemption from distress for rent 
to a tenant in respect of his bedding 
and tools as he had against an execution 
under Section 96 of the County Courts 
Act, 1846, by which an artizan’s tools to 
the value of £5 were protected against 
distraint. His attention had been called 
by a County Court J udge, who had had 
great experience in administering justice 
in these matters in a large town, to the 
very t hardship and evil which re- 
sulted from the absence of such a pro- 
vision as this. The power now in the 
hands of the landlord of distraining 
upon the tools of an artizan did not give 
any real satisfaction to the landlord for 
the debt, for they were generally sold 
for a very small sum, and when the 
tools were sold the skilled artizan was 
no longer able to work, and was de- 
prived of the means of employing the 
skill which he A that the 
law as it now stood really did great mis- 
chief to the tenant, while it gave v 
little benefit to the landlord. pated 
as the law exempted these articles from 
execution for any other kind of debt, it 
was not unreasonable that they should 
be exempted from distress for rent by 
the landlord. The other provision in 
the Bill, which was of considerable im- 
portance, referred to the employment of 
certified bailiffs, as under the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, to levy distress. A 
landlord, with the exception of cases 
under that Act, could at the present time 
employ as bailiff any he pleased. 
Under the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
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however, a landlord was restricted to 
bailiffs who had been appointed or 
approved by Judges of County Courts. 
at Act was passed in 1883, and he 
believed had been found to work well. 
He had been informed that in one single 
day a County Court Judge had before 
him four cases in which bailiffs appointed 
by landlords had entered the houses of 
the wrong s. In one case a 
bailiff entered the house of a tenant and 
seized goods worth £4 or £5 for 14s. 
rent which the tenant did not owe. The 
bailiff took the goods away and sold 
them, and left the family to sleep upon 
the floor, the result being that all the 
members of the family suffered from ill- 
ness and one of the children died. The 
tenant, a woman, brought an action 
against the bailiff and the landlord, and 
it was held that the landlord, not having 
directed the bailiff to proceed against 
her, was not liable, and that the tenant’s 
remedy was against the bailiff. That 
remedy was absolutely worthless, be- 
cause this bailiff, having the proceeds of 
the sale of the goods in his iov, 
disappeared, so that the landlord suf- 
fered as well as the tenant. In neither 
of the other three cases had the bailiffs 
handed over the money obtained by the 
sale of the goods distrained upon to the 
landlord. e had had a number of 
other cases communicated to him by a 
County Court Judge, showing that the 
nt system by which the choice of 
iliffs was left to the landlord was most 
unsatisfac The Bill p that 
in future landlords should employ bailiffs 
approved by a Oounty Oourt Judge. 
This had been the law so far as agri- 
cultural holdings were concerned for the 
past five years, and there was very 
strong ground for extending it to urban 
holdings as well. He hoped that 
their Lordships would think it worth 
while to read the Bill asecond time. He 
moved that the Bill be read a second 
time. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Hersoheli.) 


Lerpv BRAMWELL said, he did not 
intend to ask their Lordships not to read 


the Bill a second time, although there 
were two doubtful matters in it. In the 
first place, some provision should be 
made for the case where the — 

e@x-. 


whose tools and bedding would 
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ene gt Ae pe in de- 
fiance of landlord, upon premises in 


— of which his erm was oe wee a. 
not pay rent, and in respect of whic 
he had m0 npn mee i —_ 
regard to employment o 8, he 
should prefer a sardaies which would 
make such an act as that referred to by 
the noble and learned Lord an act of 
extortion or robbery on the part of the 
bailiff, punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment rather than the clause in the Bill. 
Instead of making it necessary that a 
bailiff should get a licence from a County 
Court Judge, any such act of wrong- 
doing should be made an offence, and 
the man should be punished. Then 
the Bill said that the Couaty Court 
Judge might from time to time appoint 
a sufficient number of fit and proper 
persons. In his opinion, — eo 
ought to appoint any properly quali 
person whe applied. There should be 
no limit or restriction in the matter of 
numbers. 

Tae LORD OCHANCELLOR (Lord 
Haussury) said, that he was a little 
apprehensive as to the advisability of 
introducing the words about a ‘‘suffi- 
cient number’”’ of bailiffs contained in 
the Bill, because in the case of a place 
like London, for instance, how was a 
County Court Judge to ascertain what 
would be a sufficient number to meet 
the necessities of the case? He, there- 
fore, entertained some little doubt as to 
that point; but the matter was one 
which could easily be left to be dealt 
with at the Committee stage when they 
came to consider the Enacting Clause. 
Upon the whole, he must say he thought 
that the Bill would be a valuable addi- 
tion to their legislation, and that it 
would remove some of the objections to 
the power of distress as it at present 
existed. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on 7uesday next. 


LOOAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (BANGOR AND 
WARRENPOINT) BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
relating to and Warrenpoint—Was 
ae gr by The Lord Balfour of Burley; 
read s 


Lord Bramwell 


{OOMMONS} 





Office. 


PHARMACY ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L. } 


A Bill to amend the Act, yi 
the Pharmacy Act, 1868, and the 
(1868) yore: Ammen’ Act, ae 
by The Earl of Milltown; read 1*. 0. 13.) 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, News 


To-morrow, ao 
en 0 slbcke 








HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 16th February, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Sztecr Commirrers—Standing 
Orders, nominated ; Selection, nominated. 

Pusiic Bitt— Ordered—First Reading — Breach 
of Promise of Marriage * [128]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o—_ 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA— 
MASSOWAH. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If he 
would put up a map of the poueree 
hood of Massowah in the Reading Room, 
and allow an officer of the Intelligence 
tn, iiyn clay to mark the positions of the 


TuE ov SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
I have given instructions that the best 
map we have of the neighbourhood of 
Massowah shall be pl in the Read- 


ing Room ; but as ig aaa the positions 
of the troops, as no forei Oy cers are 
to be attached to the Italian Army, 


we have no means of indicating them 
which are not available to the public 
generally. 


POST OFFICE—THE ENGLISH MAIL 
TO SOUTH AFRICA. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is intended to 
despatch any part of the English mail 
for South Africa by Continental route to 
Lisbon, there to be put on board the 
mail steamers ; and, if so, on whom will 
fall the extra cost of 2}d. per letter in 
addition to the we 6d. charged for 
letters to South Africa 
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Tus POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 


Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
Cape Oolony has granted permission for 
the steamers of one of its mail contrac- 
tors—the Union Steamship Company— 
to call at Lisbon on the outward vo age 
from England; and it has ask e 
Post Office here to send mails by the 
Continental route to Lisbon, there to be 
put on board the Cape steamers. This 
request involves two questions—first, 
whether we can acquire the right to 
send mails through the Continent by 
the trains of the International Sleeping 
Car Company, which are not per se mail 
trains, and without the use of which 
the route offers no advantages; and, 
secondly, if we should use those trains, 
who is to pay the cost of the mail tran- 
sit, which will probably be consider- 
able? These questions are under con- 
sideration. The Post Office has not yet 
acquired the right to send the mails by 
the private express trains referred to, 
and it is in co ndence with the 
Uape Colony as to the payment of ex- 
penses. In the meantime, it is, o 
course, not intended to send any mails 
to South Africa vid Lisbon; and, for 
my own Iam not disposed to re- 
commend the Treasury to incur any 
additional expense on account of these 
mails, if the effect of such an arrange- 
ment would be to place the commercial 
interests of this country at a disadvan- 
tage in competing with those of other 
nations on the Continent. 


ARMY (INDIA) MADRAS — ARMY 
CLOTHING CONTRACTS. 

Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire, 8.E., Hey- 
wood) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether, notwith- 
standing his statement made to the 
House last year, the Superintendent of 
Army Clothing, Madras, has invited 
tenders to supply goods for the year 
1889-90, in terms which will hibit 
goods made in Lancashire and York- 
shire from competition; and, whether 
the following items are included in the 
terms of the ification: Flannel, 
blue, grey, 5. W. 19,263 yards; Flan- 


nel, thick, cricket, white, 2,378 yards ; 
Flannel, white, 8. W. 7,808 yards; 
Flannel, grey, 8. W. 7,000 yards; 
Cotton, grey, 36 inches wide, 2,762 
yards; Cotton, white, O. R. 9,786 yards; 
Holland, brown, 2,438 yards; Cotton, 
twill, 37,250 yards; Serge, blue, thick, 
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f|randum, promised last Session, 





pees eres ney ee 

worsted, yellow, 7,057 yard; 

blue, rank and file, 16,127 yards? eat 
Taz UNDER SEORETARY or 

STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 

The Secretary of State has observed 

regret that an advertisement of 


considers misleading, and he has ac- 
cordingly addressed a communication to 
the Government of Madras on the sub- 
ject. The value of clothing for which 
tenders were invited last year was 
£17,000; the amount purchased £24. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WAILES)-COURT HOUSES—ACCOM- 
MODATION FOR PRISONERS AWAIT- 
ING TRIAL. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State forthe Home 
Department, Whether he can now lay 
upon the Table of the House the Memo- 


statin 
what s have been taken by Tio 
Authorities to remedy the defects in the 
ee ana of prisoners awaiting 
tri 
Taz SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrvews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
afraid it is still premature to nt 
any complete statement of the steps 
taken by the Local Authorities to im- 
prove their accommdation for prisoners 
awaiting trial. I am happy to say that 
in 89 cases the authorities have com- 
lied with all the conditions laid down 
y the Committee. There are 50 cases 
in which correspondence is still proceed- 
ing, with results which promise to be 
satisfi In only seven cases have 
difficulties arisen, which have not as yet 
been removed. 


POST OFFICE — SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON SUNDAY POSTAL LABOUR. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
effect has yet been given to any of the 
recommendations made in the sow 
the Select Committee on Sunday 
Labour; and, if so, in what way ? 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware that the 
port of the Committee was by no means 
unanimous ? 
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Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): Yes, 
Sir ; I am quite aware of that. In reply 
to the Question on the Paper, I have 
the honour to state that the inquiries I 
have thought it necessary to make rela- 
tive to the Sunday services affected by 
the Committee’s recommendations are 
not yet complete; and that although I 
hope very soon to be in ion of all 
the information which I have asked for, 
it will, I think, be better to await this 
before announcing what steps appear 
desirable to adopt, in view of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 





THEATRES (LONDON AND THE PRO- 
VINCES) — CONSTRUCTION — LEGIS- 
LATION. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE 
(Exeter) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, If it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to introduce a Bill this Session to deal 
with the questions of access into and 
exit from theatres ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matrnews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Government have now under their con- 
sideration the question of the greater 
safety in construction of theatres both 
in London and the Provinces, and the 
expediency of introducing a Bill dealing 
with the subject. 


NORTH SEA LIQUOR TRAFFIO—FLOAT- 
ING GROG SHOPS—INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE, 


Sm EDWARD BIRKBEOK (Nor- 
folk, E.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill this Session to 
earry into effect, as far as: England is 
concerned, the International Convention 
for the Suppression of Floating Grog 
Shops in the North Sea? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Any such Bill would 
have the hands of the Board of Trade. I 
bein inquired there, and find that it is 
intended to introduce such a Bill. 


SILVER PLATE—RESTRICTIONS ON 
THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE. 
Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
Mr. Ohancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, in view of the fall in the price 
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of silver, and the consequent fall in the 
exchange value of the Indian ru 
whereby the incomes of members of the 
Anglo-Indian Services are seriously 
affected, it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to take into con- 
sideration the laws relating to the manu- 
facture and sale of articles of silver plate 
in the United Kingdom, with a view to 
remove all hindrances to the consump- 
tion of the raw material, silver, for manu- 
facturing pu ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): In reply to the hon. 
Member I can only say that I cannot 
anticipate my Budget Statement by say- 
ing what modifications of existing taxa- 
tion I am oram not prepared to propose. 
I am afraid the hon. Gentleman must be 
content with this answer. 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS—LEGISLATION, 

Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, with reference to his state- 
ment last Session, that he; had considered 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools, which reported in 1883, and 
that two measures, dealing respectively 
with reformatory and industrial sehools, 
had been prepared by the draftsmen, and 
would, he hoped, introduced next 
Session, Whether these two Bills are now 
ready, and how soon they will be intro- 
duced ? 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, that two measures were now being 
revised, and would, he hoped, be intro- 
duced soon after Easter. 


COMMONS (METROPOLIS) — WANDS- 
WORTH OCOMMON—{DAMAGE BY 
VEHICULAR TRAFFIC. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the action at law referred to in answer 
to a Question put on 3rd February, 1887, 
relative to the extensive damage to 
Wandsworth Common by the vehicular 
traffic of the tenant of the Royal Com- 
missioners of the Patriotic Fund, is still 
pending; or, if concluded, with what 
result ? 

Tae SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannorsg) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) 
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said, the powers of the Conservators of 
Wandsworth Common were transferred 
last year by an Act of Parliament to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. I think 
that my hon, Friend would best obtain 
information on the subject referred to 
from that Body. I may add that the 
Commissioners of the Royal Patriotic 
Fund do not admit the alleged damage. 


INLAND REVENUE—STAMPS ON 
BANKERS’ CHEQUES. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, What was the amount 
realized last year by the ld. stamp on 
bankers’ cheques ? 

Tus CHANCELLOR ortrue EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Squate): The amount may 
approximately be placed at £450,000. 


ADMIRALTY—PENSIONS TO WIDOWS, 
&c.—UNCOLAIMED PRIZE MONEY. 


Apmirat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether the large 
reduction which has been made in the 
Navy Estimates for the ensuing year has 
enabled him to overcome the “ financial 
difficulties’ which he experienced last 
year in obtaining from the Treasury the 
proceeds of naval mulects, fines, un- 
claimed prize money, unclaimed deceased 
men’s estates, and the sale of slush, in 
order that this money, properly belong- 
ing to the Royal Navy, may be used for 
the carrying out of the scheme of 

nsions to the widows of Seamen and 

arines, as recommended by the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Committee ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcs 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): No 
final decision has yet been come to as to 
the appropriation of naval mulcts, &c., 
which is one of the proposals contained 
in the scheme submitted by the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Committee. The Admiralty 
have been unable to accept this scheme 
as a whole, as it touched age pensions. 
I hope later on to be able to give some 
definite information as to how the money 
in question is to be dealt with. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSIONERS— 
SCHEDULE OF PRICES. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8. 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is the 
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intention of the Government to lay upon 
the Table the Schedule of Prices upon 
which the Irish Land Commissioners 
acted in decreeing the recent reduction 
on judicial rents; and, if he can give 
any ex ion as to why Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan declined to sign the Order 
promulgated in December last ? 

THE PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land mmission, in 
decreeing the recent reduction on 
judicial rents, acted, subject to the 

rinciple laid down in section 29 of the 
nd Act of last year, as a Court of 
Arbitration on judicial rents, from which 
there is no appeal. Hon. Members will 
see that, under the circumstances, the 
Government would not have the right to 
ask the Commission, or any single Com- 
missioner, for the grounds on which 
their decision was based, even if such a 
course seemed in other respects desir- 
able. 


ALLOTMENTS ACT, 1887—COMMON 
PASTURE. 

Si EDWARD BIRKBEOK (Nor- 
folk, E.) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether, in a 

arish where ‘‘common pasture” has 
ae acquired by the Sanitary Authority 
under section 12 of “The Allotments 
Act, 1887,” a labourer may have the 
benefit of the same, in addition to an 
allotment of arable land or a garden? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrroniez) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Where 
common pasture has been acquired for 
a ish by the Sanitary Authority 
eet Section 12 of the Act referred to, 
a labourer may have the benefit of the 
common pasture in addition to an allot- 
ment under that Act. 


BURMAH—UAPITATION TAX, 

Mz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether a capitation tax, and of 
what amount, per head, is imposed in 
Burmah; what classes of persons are 
exempted from the tax, and the grounds 
of such exemptions; and, whether this 
tax is complained of by the Natives as 
most oppressive on the poorest members 
of the community ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir Jonny Gorsr) (Chatham) ; 
A capitation tax, five rupees for each mar- 


T 
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ried man and two rupees and a-half for 
each bachelor, is imposed in Burmah. In 
some parts the rates are only two rupees 
and one rupee respectively. Teachers, 
Government servants, ns unable to 
earn their living, and immigrants for 
the first five years of residence, are ex- 
empted. The tax is not specially un- 


popular. 


INDIA (TELEGRAPHIC SERVICES)—DI- 
RECTOR OF INDO-EUROPEAN TELE- 
GRAPHS, 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester, 
8.W.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether it is true that 
the retirement of the Be aocere Director of 
the Indo-European Telegraphs is over- 
due under the Service Rules ; and, whe- 
ther he is not only allowed still to retain 
his appointment, with all its valuable 
remuneration and perquisites, but that 
he is also allowed to hold the appoint- 
ment of Director of the Edinburgh 
Museum on a large salary ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonw Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
There is no Service Rule regulating the 
retirement of the present Director 
General of the Indo-European Tele- 

aph Department. On the 24th of 
, oo aah ast it was settled that he 
should retire on the 15th of February, 
which he has accordingly done. 


RABIES IN DOGS—RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Viscount CURZON (Bucks, Wycombe) 
usked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to give effect, 
by legislation or otherwise, to the re- 
commendations of the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords on Rabies in 
Doge; and, whether it is in his power 
to lay upon the Table of the House a 
Return showing the number of deaths 
from hydrophobia during the last 10 
years? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
subject of rabies in dogs is receiving the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and the Privy Council Office are in 
communication with some Local Autho- 
rities with reference to the restrictions 
which may be necessary in connection 
with it. If it should be considered that 
further powers are required they will be 


Sir John Gorst 
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asked for. If my noble Friend moves 
for a Return of the number of deaths 
from h hobia in England and 
Wales from 1877 to 1886, the Motion 
will be agreed to by the Government. 
The average annual number of deaths 
in England and Wales during the 10 
years referred to was 40, and the aver- 
age number in London from 1878 to 
1887 was seven. The total number of 
deaths in England and Wales from 
hydrophobia in 1885 was 60, of which 
27 were in London; in 1886 it was 26, 
of which nine were in London. The 
number of deaths in Londun in 1887 
was two. I am unable to supply the 
total number in England and Wales for 
1887. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT, 
THE INSTRUCTIONS. 
Sir BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
(Oxfordshire, Banbury) asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether com- 
plaints have reached the Commissioners 
of Customs of delay and inconvenience 
having arisen in consequence of the ob- 
servance by Custom House officers of the 
instructions of the Commissioners rela- 
tive to the carrying out of the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act of last Session; whether 
these ig eo have referred mainly 
to goods for home consumption or to 
goods in transit; whether any of the 
instructions themselves have been ob- 
jected to by traders; and, if so, what 
was the purport of the objections ; whe- 
ther it is the case that goods of foreign 
origin have been detained for no other 
reason than simply because the word 
“yards” was used to indicate their 
measurement, that being an English 
word, without the addition uf the foreign 
place of origin; whether it is the case 
that thermometers made abroad have 
been detained because the word “ Fah- 
renheit ’’ was impressed upon them, 
that word being supposed to be an 
English word; and, whether it is in- 
tended to issue any, amended instruc- 
tions, after the experience obtained 
since the Act has been in operation ? 
Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): Iam informed that little 
complaint has reached the Board of 
Customs as to the manner in which 
their officers have carried out their in- 
structions. The London Chamber of 
Commerce have suggested. that goods 
bearing labels required merely for pack- 
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ing and similar trade purposes may be 
admitted without such qualifying words 
as may be required in the case of labels 
intended for the public. The Sheffield 
Chamber have suggested amendment of 
the tions as the require- 
ment that security should be given by 
informers under the Act. These sug- 
ara are now under consideration. 

en the Act first came into operation 

8 were detained at certain outports 
or bearing tickets with the word 
‘‘yards,” but were released imme- 
diately on reference to the Board. The 
answer to the Question about Fahren- 
heit thermometers is in the negative. 
When further experience has been 
gained of the working of the Act it will 
probably be found desirable to issue 
further instructions. I think it right 
to add that the Customs were strongly 
pressed in the direction of strictness in 
the supposed interests of manufacturers 
in this country ; and it is not surprising 
if some difficulties have arisen. T have 
for some time been in communication 
with that Board on this question, and 
they have shown themselves most ready 
to avoid all hindrance to trade, so far as 
this can be done, while carrying out the 
provisions of the Act. . 


POST OFFICE—GOVERNMENT ELEO- 
TRICAL FACTORY, HOLLOWAY. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) asked the Postmaster General, 
If he will state the number of men em- 
ployed in the Government Electrical 

actory at Holloway, and what is the 
proportion of foreign workmen engaged 
there ; whether the nature of the work 
is such as can be carried out equally 
well by capable English workmen, who 
are continually applying for employment 
there ; and, if the Controller of the Fac- 
tory is now absent from ill-health, how 
long he has been so, and, if still in 
receipt of his full pay ? 

THE POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
number of men employed in the Tele- 
graph Factory at Holloway is 180, of 
whom 30 are foreigners. The selection 
of fresh workmen is made solely accord- 
ing to the qualifications and character 
of the men applying for work; and in 
the last two years only two new 
foreigners have been engaged. The 
Controller of Stores, under whose super- 
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say, been absent on account of illness 
for the last 12 monte, but has not for 
the past six months :eeived full pay. I 
have recently applied +o the Treasury to 
grant him a superannuation allowance, 


CEYLON—FOREIGN MAIL. STEAMERS, 

Sir es he ae ee (Kee, 
sington, N.) as e Secretary o: 
State for the Colonies, Whether an 
Ordinance has recently been passed by 
the Government of Ceylon, admitting 
certain foreign mail steamers calling at 
Colombo to the status of men-of-war, a 
privilege deniec to British mail steamers; 
whether this Ordinance was opposed by 
the commercial member of the Legisla- 
tive Council, by all the Nutive members, 
and by all the non-official members ex- 
cept one; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have given any sanction to 
a measure passed by the official ma- 
jority in opposition to the wishes of 
nearly all the non-official representatives 
of Colonial opinion ? 

Tue 8 ETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Horxianp) (Hampstead): An 
Ordinance was enacted at the end of 
last year by the Legislature of Ceylon 
continuing, during the subsistence of 
the Postal Convention with France of 
1856, temporary Ordinances which con- 
fer on French and German mail steamers 
in the ports of the Colony the status of 
men-of-war—a privilege which is not 
possessed by British mail steamers. 
Opinion in the Legislative Council was 
divided, as the hon. Member states. 
The Ordinance was introduced at the 
instance of the Home Government as 
regards the French vessels, in order to 
comply with the conditions of the Postal 
Oonvention of 1856; and, as 
the German vessels, in compliance with 
the request of the German Government 
that, during the continuance of the 
Convention, the mail steamers subsi- 
dized by them might be allowed the 
same privileges as those subsidized by 
the French Government. 


BOYCOTTING (IRELAND)--AXPLANA- 
TION OF TERM. 


Mr. ARTHUR 0 Sec 
al, E.) asked the Chie to 
i Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with 
reference to Sessional Paper 6, ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting (Ireland),”” What is the mean- 
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ing of the following terms thereig: used : 
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a.) wholly Boyeotted; (b.) ially 
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n @ , an were 
taken by the Government t secure the 
use of the terms referred to in the same 
sense by the compilers in all parts of 
the country, and also in the two diffe- 
rent periods embraced in the Return ; 
and, whether he will give the defini- 
tions of the terms ‘‘ wholly Boycotted” 
and ‘partially Boycotted” furnished 
by the Government for the guidance of 
the compilers ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krxa-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (whoreplied) said: 
Persons are classified as wholly Boy- 
cotted when no one in their neighbour- 
hood will buy from them, supply them 
with necessaries, work for them, or hold 
any intercourse with them; and as par- 
tially Boycotted when they suffer from 
all or any of these injuries in a partial 
degree. When the Return, which now 
forms the first period of the present 
Return, was originally prepared, the 
officers who compile these Returns were 
called on for an explanation of the 
method of classification adopted by 
them; and it was found, as must ob- 
viously be the case, that the method 
throughout the country was practically 
the same. Since July last there has 
been no change whatever in the mode 
of preparing these Returns, and there- 
fore no new definitions were issued. 
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ARMY—THE HOUSEHOLD TRUOPS— 
THE MEDICAL SERVICE. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
Sussex, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
tate for War, Whether any alteration 

is contemplated in the Medical Service 
of the Household Troops; if so, what 
is the nature of the proposed altera- 
tion ? 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Linoolushire, Horncastle): 
The whole question of the organization 
of the Medical Department of the Army 
has been engaging my earnest attention. 
Several points of detail are still under 
consideration ; and I must ask my hon. 
and gallant Friend to be good enough 
to wait until I introduce the Army Esti- 
mates, when I shall endeavour to ex- 
plain fully the arrangements which are 
contemplated. 


Mr. Arthur 0 Connor 


{COMMONS} 
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THE SEYCHELLES ISLANDS—ISLAND 
OF MAHE. 


Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether he is aware 
that British Residents*in the Island of 
Mahé still complain of partial and un- 
just administration of the Laws, and of 
other grievances ; and, whether he will 
cause another and more rigid inquiry 
to be made into the affairs of that 
Island ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hottanp) (Hampstead): Since 
the inquiry held in the early part of last 
year, which was mentioned in my reply 
of the lith of February, 1887, to a 
Question of the hon. Member on this 
subject, I have not received any further 
complaints from the Island, and I there- 
fore do not pro to order another in- 
quiry to be held. I have no reason to 
suppose that the former inquiry was not 
sufficiently rigid. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS—FAILURE 
OF THE CARDIFF SAVINGS BANK. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
When the Report of the Commissioner, 
appointed under the Savings Banks Act 
of ast Session, to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances attending the defalcations in 
connection would the Oardiff Savings 
Bank, would be issued to Members of 
this House, together with the Minutes 
of Evidence ? 

Taz CHANCELLORor tuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I hoped to be 
able to lay the Report and Evidence on 
the Table when the House first met; 
but the revision has been somewhat 
troublesome, and is only just completed. 
It will, I hope, be in the hands of Mem- 
bers ina very few days. Ihave already 
laid it on the Table. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW (IRE- 
LAND)—“BLUNT v. BYRNE.” 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry City) asked the Ohief Secretary 
to the rd Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has seen in The Daily News 
of 14th February, a re of the pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s action 
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— Mr. Byrne, in the Dublin Court 
of Exchequer, of the previous day, in 
which the following passage is con- 
tained— 

“Qn the adjournment for luncheon, Mr. 
Walker said he must ask the Bench to order 
some refreshment to be allowed to Mr. Blunt. 
It had been refused to him on Saturday. 

“ The Attorney General said, inly that 
would be done. He wished to correct a mis- 
statement in some of the morning papers— 
namely, that he had objected to the adjourn- 
ment on Saturday afternoon, when Mr. Blunt 
had said he had not had any food. On the 
contrary, he had asked his Lordship to adjourn 
then, as he asked him to adjourn now. He 
would take care that, as far as he was concerned, 
Mr. Blunt would have luncheon ;”’ 
and, whether he can give the House any 
explanation of the matter. 

rn. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) also had the following Question 
on the Paper :—To ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, on further inquiries, he still 
adheres to his statement that there was 
no truth in the incident, as reported in 
the London papers, of what took place 
on the adjournment for luncheon of the 
case of Mr. Blunt against Mr. Byrne, at 
Dublin, on Saturday Jast ; whether Mr. 
Blunt had been allowed no food except 
dry bread and milk for two days pre- 
viously ; whether his counsel rete for 
an adjournment on that account; 
whether it is true that Mr. Blunt was 
entirely deprived of all means of 
writing, and of all literature except the 
Bible, during the first month of his im- 
prisopment, and was only allowed a slate 
and a pencil from the commencement of 
the second month ; whether the Visiting 
Magistrates specially recommended that 
he should be allowed writing materials ; 
and whether this recommendation was 
refused by him though strongly urged 
by Mr. Blunt’s friends ? 

Tuz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, I will answer both Questions at the 
same time. I have not seen the news- 
paper report referred to by the hon. 

ember for Londonderry. My right 
hon. Friend (Mr. A. J. Balfour) does 
still adhere to his statement. The news- 
paper report has been brought under 
the notice of the Judge, and he says 
there is no foundation for it. Up to 
luncheon time on Saturday Mr. Blunt 
received the full Irish prison diet, which 
is rather more liberal than the English, 
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and, in addition, he had certain indul- 
caer ordered by the medical officer. 

e had lunched day in Court, and 
has received it each day since. Under 
the Prisons Rules a prisoner, during the 
first month of imprisonment, is not en- 
titled to writing materials, and can only 
have religious books, which, however, 
are not restricted to the Bible. From 
the commencement of the second month 
they are entitled to a slate and a secular 
book, paper and ink not being allowed 
until the fourth a It is the mee 
that the Visiting Justices, apparen 
through a aMonionstlen; Be the = 
commendation alluded to, and that the 
friends of Mr. Blunt asked for special 
indulgences, altogether at variance with 
Prison Rules, to be granted to him. 
The Prisons Board, in the performance 
of their duty, were unable to accede to 
these requests. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE LAW OF 
EVIDENCE—COUNTY COURT PRAUC- 
TICE. 

Mr. O’HEA (Donegal, W.) asked Mr. 
Attorney General, If a County Court 
Judge is empowered to refuse to hear 
any accredited representative in the em- 
ploy, permanent and exclusive, of any 
party to an action, whether such person 
can prove his case or no by his own evi- 
dence; if any County Court Judge can 
refuse to hear a person as a witness, on 
the grounds that the plaintiff to an action 
does not attend the Court, and refuses 
to instruct an advocate ; and if Order 51, 
Rule 1, of the County Court Rules, 
1886, permits a person so situated to 
attend and conduct any action, either 
beforethe Judge orthe Registrar ; ifatten- 
tion has been drawn to the action of the 
Suffolk County Court Judge at the Court 
holden at Stowmarket on the 2ist July, 
1887, when, owing to the absence of 
the plaintiff in certain actions, who 
was travelling in Scotland and knew 
nothing of the subject-matter of the 
various suits, the causes were dismissed ; 
whether the Treasury have intimated to 
all Court officials, by circulating a copy 
of Judge Lushington’s Judgment in re 
Appleby, 5th April, 1887, that it is de- 


sirable permission be given to certain 
persons, in the absence of any party to 
an action, to represent such person or 
persons, as the case may be; whether 
the tenth section of the Act of 1852 
enacts that, by permission of the Judge, 
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any person may address the Court; and, 
if the facts are as stated, whether an in- 
timation will be conveyed to the Suffolk 
County Court Judge, pointing out the 
necessity for permitting duly-qualified 
servants to represent and protect their 
employers’ interests at all Oourts holden 
within his jurisdiction ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wensrer) (Isle of Wight): 
The practice in the County Courts is 
perfectly well settled, and under it a 
party, his wife, a member of the family, 
and clerks, servants, or agents in the 
regular employment of parties, are per- 
mitted to appear on their behalf, 
although such persons may alsu be wit- 
nesses; but neither the statute, the 
rules, nor the practice permit a person 
who is not in the regular employment of 
the party, or is not a solicitor, to appear 
as an advocate of the party. My atten- 
tion has not been drawn to the case in 
the Suffolk County Oourt referred to by 
the hon. Member. The practice, which 
is correctly laid down in the Judgment 
of his Honour Judge Lushington, is, I 
believe, well known to all County Court 
Judges ; and there is not, in my opinion, 
any necessity to make any representation 
or intimation to his Honour the Judge 
of the Suffolk County Court. 


ADMIRALTY—H.M, YACHT “ VICTORIA 
AND ALBERT.” 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, If he 
will be good enough to inform the House 
as to the nature, extent, and probable 
cost of the overhaul now being applied 
to the yacht Victoria and Albert; 
whether it is for the purpose of convey- 
ing Her Majesty the Queen to Cher- 
bourg ; and, whether the various 
branches of the crew and engine room 
are being utilized in the “ re-fit,” or 
only Dockyard hands. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georcz 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
army items connected with the over- 

aul of the Victoria and Albert are dock- 
ing and examination of under-water 
fittings and the making good of defects 
in hull, engines, and boilers, at a pro- 
bable cost of £1,700. These repairs are 
required for the maintenance of the 
vessel in an efficient state. It. is the 
rule of the Service that the crews should 
assist the Dockyard, as far as possible, 
in carrying out the work on their ships, 


Mr. O Hea 
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and this is now done to the fullest ex. 
tent possible. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS—SPECIAL SHORT- 
HAND REPORTERS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
he has observed that the Irish Executive 
claim the right to force a shorthand 
reporter through the crowd attending a 
meeting, in order to place him near 
enough to the speakers to take down 
their speeches ; whether the same right 
is claimed by the Executive in regard 
to meetings held in Great Britain; and, 
whether, if so, the right is derived from 
Statute or from Common Law ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessrteEr) (Isle of Wight): I 
am not aware that any special right is 
claimed by the Irish Executive ; but in 
Ireland, as in England, it is the duty of 
the Executive to obtain, if necessary, 
accurate information as to speeches made 
at meetings, and, if it is considered 
necessary in the interests of law and 
order, reporters are sent to meetings 
both in England and Ireland alike. 
There is no statute dealing specifically 
with the matter. 

Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.): Does 
the hon. and learned Gentleman mean 
without any sworn information ? 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: I can 
only repeat that it is at the discretion, 
as itis the duty, of the Executive, to 
obtain accurate information with regard 
to the speeches made at piblic meet- 
1ngs. 
te. DILLON (Mayo, E.): The hon. 
and learned Attorney General has not 
answered the Question. It was whether, 
when a constable arrived late, he had a 
right to force his way through the meet- 
ing vt et armis ? 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I think 
the hon. Member for East Mayo can 
scarcely have listened to my answer. I 
stated that I was not aware of any 
special right claimed by the Irish 

ecutive. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—CAP- 
TAIN SEAGRAVE, R.M. 


Mr. LABOUOHERE Sepoag—w <n2"f 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for d, 
Whether he has observed that Captain 
Seagrave, who was appointed a Resident 
Magistrate in September, 1886, stated 
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at the Mitchelstown inquest that he had 
had no legal training, and that he sits 
to adjudicate upon cases under the 

imi Law and Procedure Act; 
whether the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
has convinced himself that this gentle- 
man has any legal knowledge, in accord- 
ance with the pledge given in this House, 
that no Resident Magistrate should ad- 
judicate on cases under this Act of 
whose legal knowledge the Lord Chan- 
cellor has not convinced himself; and, 
if he has so convinced himself, whether 
he can state the grounds on which his 
Lordship’s decision was based ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): In answer to the hon. Member, 
I have to say that I am aware of the 
statement made byCaptain Seagrave,and 
referred to by the hon. Member. It was 
never contemplated that more than one 
member of the Court of Summary Juris- 
diction under the Criminal Law and 
Procedure Act should necessarily be a 
person of the sufficiency of whose legal 
knowledge the Lord Lieutenant should 
be satisfied ; and the 11th section of the 
Act in this particular corresponds exactly 
with the 22nd section of the Act of 1882. 
Captain |Segrave is not one of the legally 
qualified Resident Magistrates. He has, 
on some occasions, acted as member of 
a Court of Summary Jurisdiction under 
the Act ; but on each of those occasions 
his colleague has been a legally quali- 
fied Resident Magistrate. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS—ALLEGED AGREE- 
MENTS WITH EUROPEAN POWERS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any despatch 
or despatches were received in the course 
of last year from Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Berlin, suggesting that this 
country should give certain pledges or 
assurances to Italy, in order to induce 
that Power to enter into an alliance with 
Germany and Austria, or with either of 
those Powers; acd, whether such pledges 
or assurances were given; and, if so, 
whether he will state what these pledges 
or assurances were? I wish also toask, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman has 
observed that the Hpoca di Genoa gua- 
rantees the fact that Vice Admiral 
Hewett, in returning thanks to a toast 
in that city, said that England would 
send out ships to help Italy in case of a 
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war; and, whether the French and 
Italian Governments have been informed 
that this statement is entirely unau- 
thorized ? 

The UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE Me James Frreusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I have already stated, in 
reply to the hon. Member, that I must 
decline to produce any Correspondence 
between Her Majesty’s Government and - 
Foreign Powers in regard to the condi- 
tion of affairs in Europe; and I believe 
that the House will recognize that the 
present time is one in which it would be 
most unwise todo so. With re to 
the last Question of the hon. Member, 
: have not seen anything purporting - 

e a report of Admiral Hewett’s speech, 
and I should hesitate to take it on 
second-hand report from any newspaper. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: In conse- 
quence of the reticent reply of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I shall move the 
following Amendment to the Address : -- 

“ Humbly to represent to Her Majesty that 
it will conduce to our proper appreciation of 
certain of the subjects which Her Majesty has 
recommended to our consideration, if we can 
be informed that no Correspondence has been 
exchanged between Her Majesty’s Ministers 
and the Government of His Majesty the King 
of Italy, containing any assurance of a con- 
tractual character, which would constitute a 
nating pact upon Her Majesty’s Ministers in 
the unfortunate event of a war breaking out 
during their tenure of office between the French 
Republic and the Kingdom of Italy, or if such 
assurances have been given, that they should 
be brought to our knowledge.”’ 


NORTH AMERICA—THE ANGLO-AMERI- 
CAN FISHERIES DISPUTES. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What progress has been made 
by the Fishery Commissioners, now 
sitting at Washington, towards an ami- 
cable adjustment of the Anglo-American 
Fisheries disputes; and, whether the 
Alaskan disputes are to be settled by 
the existing or a new Commission ? 

TE NDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester,N.E.): By a telegram received at 
the Foreign Office this afternoon Mr. 
Chamberlain reports that a Treaty has 
been signed which we believe to be 
quite satisfactory, though we are not 
yet aware of its precise terms. I cannot 
admit that the differences in regard to 
the North American fisheries ever 
amounted to disputes, as stated in the 
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hon. Member’s Question. We believe 
that questions relating to Alaska have 
veen discussed by the Plenipotentiaries ; 
but weare not aware with what results. 


POLICE (METROPOLITAN)—THE STI- 
PENDIARYM AGISTRATE OF WEST 
HAM AND SIR CHARLES WARREN. 
Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 

8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 

the Home Department, Whether his 

attention has been drawn to the report 
in the public Press of an interview 
which a deputation of ratepayers had on 

Tuesday with the West Ham Town 

Council, for the purpose of — 

** Protesting against the action of Sir Charles 
Warren towards the Stipendiary Magistrate of 
the district in the execution of his duty for the 
maintenance of law and order ;”’ 
and, what steps, if any, he now proposes 
to take in the public interest with refer- 
ence to the action of Sir Charles Warren 
in this matter? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; my attention has been called to the 
report in question. As I have already 
stated, I have tendered to the learned 
magistrate—I hope to his satisfaction— 
the explanations which I thought were 
called for, having regard to the respect 
due to the Bench and the importance of 
ear shin. good relations between the 

agistracy and the Police Authorities. 

I do not think any further step is 

necessary, so far as that matter is con- 


cern 

Mr. PICKERSGILL inquired whe- 
ther, besides soothing the wounded 
feelings of the magistrate, the right hon. 
Gentleman would take any steps to re- 
lieve the disquietude which undoubtedly 
existed in the public mind on the subject. 


[No reply. ] 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS FOR THE COUNTY 
DIVISIONS. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he has re- 
ceived a copy of a resolution unani- 
mously adopted at a meeting of the 
Newtownards Farmers’ Association on 
the 8th instant, to the effect that the 
delay in appointing Sub-Commissioners 
for County Down required the im- 
mediate attention of the Chief Com- 
mission: whether, considering that some 


Sir James Fergusson 
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thousands of farmers in the County of 
Down did in October last serve notices 
of applications to have fair rents fixed, 
and that these farmers are entitled to 
the benefit of the reduction on the six 
months’ rent due at November last, he 
will now arrange to have a Sub-Com- 
mission appointed to hold sittings in 
County Down without further delay ; 
and, whether it is a fact that the Sub- 
Commission presided over by Mr. R.R. 
Kane, B.L., was removed from County 
Down owing to pressure brought by the 
landlords of the county upon the Lord 
Lieutenant, whose own tenants in that 
county had also applied to the Land 
Commission to have fair rents fixed. 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krnc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The copy of the Resolution has 
been received. It is, doubtless, incon- 
venient for both landlord and tenant 
that a sitting cannot be held in the 
County Down befvre next April to define 
their respective rights. The Land Oom- 
mission have been again communicated 
with on the subject; and they state that 
all the sittings of Sub-Commissions 
have been arranged up to the end of 
April, the Down one being fixed for 
the 4th of that month. His Exceileney 
authorizes me to state that he has in no 
wise interfered with the discretion of the 
Land Commissioners, and he adds that 
but few of his tenants have gone into 
Court. Since entering the House I have 
received the following telegram— 

“Sub-Commission No. 1 worked in County 
Down all December, and finished December 
list of cases by delivering decisions on 25th 
January.” 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT OF 1887—RELIEF OF 
LOCAL TAXATION. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, How 
much of the money allotted last year 
under the Budget for the relief of 
local taxation has been paid over in 
Great Britain; and, how much of the 
£50,000 promised at the same time to 
Ireland for various objects has been al- 
ready actually spent ? 

Tux CHANCELLOR orTHE EX OHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) (who replied) said : 
Of the grant of £250,750 to England 
and Wales for the relief of local tax- 
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ation nearly £215,700 has been paid 
over; of the grant of £36,000 to 

land nothing has yet been paid; and of 
the grant of £50,000 to Ireland nearly 
£25,000 has been paid. 


GRANTS TO MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 
FAMILY—THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, When he 
proposes to appoint the promised Com- 
mittee‘on Royal Grants ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): Her 
Majesty’s Government do not think it 
advisable at present to ask the House 
to appoint a Committee, as was a 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) in 
1885, as Her Majesty the Queen has 
been pleased to remit the whole subject 
to her Advisers for their consideration, 
and they will report to her upon it. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I will only 
ask, is the right hon. Gentleman aware 
that it was proposed to appoint a Com- 
mnittee P 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes, Sir; but 
on further consideration the Government 
think it advisable to take the course 
now recommended. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
a Vote in this House of an additional 
grant to a member of the Royal Family 
was carried on the understanding and 
on the condition that such a Committee 
should be appointed ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir; I do 
not understand that such a condition 
was made. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): I wish to know from the 
right hon. Gentleman whether I am 
right in the interpretation I put upon 
the answer which he has just given ? Ido 
not understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say anything which would pre- 
clude the Government from proposing 
the appointment of a Committee wi 
re to the Civil List if, after con- 
sidering the subject, they thought that 
course necessary. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is dis- 
tinetly so. 


EGYPT—THE JUDGE ADVOCATE 
GENERAL AT CAIRO. 
Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 











the Judge Advocate General went to 
ee eee 
Khedive Ismail without communicating 
the fact and circumstances of his journey 
to Her Majesty’s Government, or to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; 
or, if not, what communication did he 
make te Her Majesty’s Government, 
and what answer did he receive from 
them or from the of State for 
Foreign Affairs; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government, after learning 
the circumstances, informed the Govern- 
ment of Egypt that the Judge Advocate 
General was nothing more than the 
private agent of the ex-Khedive, or 
otherwise took steps to prevent the 

tian Government from being in- 
fluenced in its consideration of these 
claims by the fact that they were being 
pressed by a member of the Govern- 
ment of a country whose troops were 
occupying Egypt? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
hon. Gentleman has only asked me, as 
the House will be aware, as to one par- 
ticular part of the transaction; but I 
prefer going back to the beginning of it. 
The Judge Advocate General, on takin 
office in 1885, stipulated that he should 
retain his private practice—a course 
which was followed by his successor, Mr. 
Mellor. Before he took office, among 
his clients were Ismail Pasha and other 
members of the Khedivial family. 
When, a year ago, there was a prospect 
of an arbitration taking place in regard 
to the affairs of these clients, he did 
mention the matter to the Marquess of 
Salisbury, who said that he saw no 
objection to his so acting, so long as it 
was clearly understood that he = 
appeared in his private capacity. Wi 
regard to the arrangements, the only 
persons the Judge Advocate General 
saw in the matter were Sir Evelyn 
eo Sir Edgar Vincent, and they 
both knew exactly his position in the 
matter. The arrangement, we are in- 
formed from Egypt, is one that has put 
a stop to a series of litigious suits, is 
advantageous to Egypt, and satisfac- 
tory to members of the Khedive’s 


family. 

Mr. BRYOE asked whether the term 
private practics was understood to cover 
the case of going out as a private agent 
to prosecute a claim against a foreign 
Government. 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think I have 
stated fully and accurately all that trans- 
pired. He was at liberty to retain his 
private practice, and he did so, and 
included in that practice was the busi- 
of his client, Ismail Pasha. 

Mr. BRYCE: Am I to understand 
that no communication was made to the 
Judge Advocate General before he went 
gr in November or December 
ast 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think I have 
said so; but I thought it better to make 
a full statement, in order that the House 
should understand the circumstances. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON IRISH 
- PUBLIC WORKS — DRAINAGE AND 

LAND IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government are pre- 
pared to carry out the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Irish Public 
Works by introducing Bills for land im- 
provement and arterial and river drain- 
age; and, if so, when the same will be 
introduced ; whether the charge of such 
legislation will be transfe from the 
Treasury to the Irish Department of the 
Obief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland; whether in such legisla- 
tion ‘‘statutory termors” will be in- 
cluded as owners of land in the forma- 
tion of Conservancy or Drainage District 
Boards for the purposes of the Act, as 
assented to by the former Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, and having 
regard to their altered tenures; whe- 
ther his attention has been called to an 
extensive arterial and river drainage 
scheme in North Kilkenny District ex- 
tending over 24 miles, and which would 
relieve a waterlogged valley of that 
area, and where the occupiers have had 
all the preliminary Survey maps, &c. 
executed by the County Surveyor at con- 
siderable expense more than four years 

o, and approved by the Board of 

orks’ Engineer, including the loan 
of £32,000 for the execution of these 
works; and that, owing to the defective 
character of the Drainage Acts, those 
works are in abeyance, and the labour- 
ing population as well as the occupiers 
interested are deprived of the benefit of 
the expenditure; and, whether the Go- 
vernment are prepared to carry out the 
recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
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sion by forming main conservancy dis- 
tricts, to use their own language— 

“This present year, withcut waiting for the 
legislation which ‘would be required to bring 
their recommendations into effect ? ’’ 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrra) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Government, as the hon. Member is 
aware, have already taken action in the 
direction indicated by the Royal Com- 
mission on Irish Public Worke with 
regard to arterial drainage—land im- 

vement in the technical sense used 
in Ireland was not included in the Re- 
ference to that Oommission—and they 
will press forward with energy in that 
course. Bills carrying out generally 
the recommendations of the Commission 
with regard to the Shannon, the Barrow, 
and the Bann have been prepared, and 
will very shortly be introduced, and all 
the necessary Parliamentary notices in 
connection with these Bills have been 
given. Upon the reception given to 
these measures by the House will de- 
pend the action which the Government 
may take with regard to the introduc- 
tion of a general Bill dealing with the 
subject of arterial drainage. Should 
the three Bills already mentioned meet 
with a favourable reception, the Go- 
vernment do not despair of introducing 
such a general Bill during the present 
year. ith regard to the suggestion 
that, prior to the introduction of such 
a general Bill, the country should be 
mapped out into main conservancy dis- 
tricts, as suggested by the Royal Com- 
mission, I may say that we are anxious 
to do this ; but that, for the present, the 
time of the chief hydraulic engineer is 
fully occupied in connection with mat- 
ters relating to the Shannon. the Barrow, 
and the Bann. - 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I think it will be for 
the convenience of the House if I say 
that I propose to lay on the Table of 
the House to-night the new Rules of 
Procedure. Nominally, they will be 
put down for Monday next, but only 
that they may appear on the Paper, 
not that there is any intention of pro- 
ceeding with them. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): Is it not settled that on Mon- 
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next we are to proceed with the 
debate upon Trafalgar Square ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Address 
must be di of before i 
with any other matter; therefore, if I 
am not assured that the debate on the 
Address will conclude to-morrow night, 
I cannot propose to take the Trafalgar 
Square debate on Monday. 

Mr. JAME3 STUART : I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he will with the London ques- 
tion before the other stages of the 
Address ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Address 
must be voted by the House before any 
other Business can be taken. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: Will it be 
the next Business ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: T cannot un- 
dertake to say that, since it is possible 
that the exigencies of Supply may neces- 
sitate our putting down Supply. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): On the Report stage of the 
Address I shail have an important 
Amendment to move— 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have said 
that the Address must be voted before 
any other Business is taken. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I pro 
to move on the Report of the Ad- 
dress— 


“ That this House humbly expresses to Her 
Majesty its regret that no reference is made in 
Your Majesty's Most Gracious S to any 
measures for Ireland which shall deal with the 
arrears of excessive and unjust rents which 
have accumulated in many cases during the 
last two years of agricultural depression from 
the inability of tenants to pay them, and which 
shall prevent the wholesale eviction of tenants 
which is threatened ‘n the district of Loughrea 
and Woodford. : 

“ That this House also desires to express its 
regret to Your Majesty that Mr. Wilfrid Blunt 


should have been prohibited — a meeting 


in the said district for the purpose of expressin 
a 
ve ce, a on ‘arlia- 
ment for ie - 
I may mention that the latter part of 
the proposed—but I think that will be 
over by next week—Amendment can 
hardly be discussed pending the trial 
which is now taking place in Dublin. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to give Notice that I will move, 
as an Amendment to the proposed 
aati to leave out the latter part 
of it. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ee aed ‘ 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA- 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
[SIXTH NIGHT. ] 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 


Debate on Amendment pro to 
Question [13th February ].—[See page 
64. 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out paragraphs ten and elevea, 
in order to insert the words — “ Humbly 
to represent to Her Majesty that the - 
tion of the Irish | tion of last - 
sion, which was of an ameliorative character, 
has tended to diminish agrarian crime, whereas 
the repressive legislation of the Session has done 
much to alienate the sympathy and respect of 
Her Majesty’s Irish subjects for the law ; and 
that the administration of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, as well as much of the action 
of the Executive in Ireland, has been 
partial, and mischievous,” —(Mr. Parnell.) 


Question again ay “That the 
words proposed to be eft out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887, AND LAND 
LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887—ACTION 
OF THE EXECUTIVE.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Oork Co., N.E.): 
I have not had the pleasure of listening 
to this debate; but I have been read- 
ing the reports of it attentively in the 
newspapers, and it seemed to me that, 
with the honourable exception of the 
-— of the hon. and learned Solicitor 

meral for Ireland (Mr. Madden), all 
the speeches of the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and the speech of their solitary 
champion on this side of the House, 
were guided by the key-note struck for 
them by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary on one of the open- 
ing nights of this Session. They all 
seemed to me to be more or less artfully 
designed to draw angry retort from 
these Benches. Unhappily, it is one 
of our national characteristics that we 
are a little too quick and hotheaded to 
resent injustice, and a most generous 
use you make of your to play 
upon that weakness. The poli 
of the Government in Ireland, and the 
whole tone ani object of their speeches 
and of their newspapers—and I am 
sorry to say of those powerful London 


newspapers that do their work—their 
[ Siath Night.) 
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whole object seems to be to get at the 
worst side of the Irish and English 
character, and to sting and goad us into 
doing things which would put new life 
into the national prejudices which are ex- 
piring, and expiring in spite of them. 
Their difficulty is not that the two 
peoples are disunited; their difficulty 
and terror is, that they are growing 
only too united for their purpose. It is 
a noble ambition; but you failed in 
Ireland, and you will fail, I promise 
you, in this House also. There was a 
time when we came to this House with 
our hand against every man and every 
man’s hand against us, for we expected 
no quarter, and to the best of our ability 
we gavenone. There seemed no use or 
purpose in struggling or reasoning with 
the tremendous and cruel forces arrayed 
against us. But that, happily, is now 
at an end for ever, thanks to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 
We come to this House no longer 
as enemies amongst enemies. We count 
ourselves no longer Ishmaelites in this 
House, nor in this land of England 
either. We come here now amongst 
allies, who have staked the whole 
fortunes of their great Party on our 
cause. We come here amongst friends, 
too, who have not been afraid or 
ashamed to stand by our side and by 
the side of our people in many a bitter 
hour of trial and calumny last winter. 
We come here, too, amongst a people 
whose conscience, as I believe, has been 
deeply stirred by the sufferings that our 
unfortunate people have endured and are 
enduring, and although we are still 
confronted in this House by a hostile 
majority, callous to those sufferings, we 
know that that majority does not repre- 
sent Scotland nor Wales, and we believe 
that it does not even represent England. 
It is a majority that was obtained by 
foul means and upon representations 
that have turned out to be utterly false. 
We know that it is a majority which 
two years ago were not ashamed to 
receive their offices at the hands of the 
very men whom they are now libellin 

in Enyland and torturing in Ireland. 
I have no respect for that majority. I 
doubt whether in their secret hearts any 
one of themselves has very much respect 
for them. I know very well they are 
extremely ill at ease, We believe, as I 
say, that we are winning, and that the 


Mr. W. O'Brien 
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right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, and his Fri have 


failed in Ireland. He has failed to 
smash our organization; he has failed 
to break the spirit of our x ; he has 
— defame us—I wil ee Jat the 
es of our own countrymen, for t is 
ahenel but in the eyes of any honest 
man in these three Kingdoms; he has 
failed in every one of the calculations in 
which he indulged so heartily last 
autumn when this House trusted him with 
the tremendous, the terrible powers of 
this Coercion Act to extirpate and anni- 
hilate us. I think I shall prove before 
I sit down that the doom of failure is 
written upon every clause and upon 
every provision of this Act, abject failure 
and discomfiture and di e. I think 
I shall be able to prove that our People, 
sorely as they have been tried and sorely 
as they have been proved and wronged, 
have managed to survive one of the 
most horrible Coercion Acts that has 
ever been directed against human 
liberty. They have been able to crush 
and baffle it at every point, and that 
without one deed that they need look 
back upon with shame, but with the 
sheer force of the unconquerable 
national spirit. Now, Sir, in the first 
place, I shall try to deal very shortly 
with my own case, and ifI refer to it at 
all, it is not in order to notice the 
gross sneers of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell). 
I do not think it would be, but if it were 
as Parliamentary as it is true, I would 
call them malignant sneers. I think it 
probable that before very long those 
sneers will be answered in the only way 
they deserve by the electors of South 
Tyrone. It is not in order to answer 
him that I have referred to the question 
of my own case, but it is Lecause un- 
doubtedly I recognize that I am the 
very worst ‘‘criminal,” the very worst 
Parliamentary ‘‘criminal,’” who has 
been convicted under this Act. I am 
the only one—I believe I can say it—I 
am the only one of the oe, Irish 
Representatives who could have been 
eded against under the ordinary 
mmon Law with theshadow of achance 

of conviction. Every other Colleague 
of mine who has been convicted has 
been punished, or is being punished, 
for new and for statutable o for 
which no jury in the world would dream 
for a moment of criminally imprisoning 
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them under the ordinary law; and the 
point that I would like to press upon 
the House is this, that if I can justify 
my offence in the eyes of every man who 
thinks more of human nature and 
human suffering than of Party rights— 
if I can justify my offence, then I say, a 
thousand times more forcibly, the con- 
viction of everyone of my Colleagues 
ap to be an outrage upon justice, 
and their detention in prison an indelible 
disgrace to the man who nee to put 
them there. I find that foul misrepre- 
err eer 
uu of mi ing the English public 
is to the offence for which I was sat in 
rison. Within the last week I have 
n reading over the papers that were 
ublished during my imprisonment, and 
Twas etry to find that the Head of Her 
Majesty’s Government (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) was not above stooping to 
encourage and to lead this attempt most 
unfairly and untruly to poison the Eng- 
lish mind against me. He made a 
speech at Oxford in which he indulged 
ina + many flouts and jibes at my 
own humble expense. Well, I do not 
complain of that. It is not the first 
time that he has been accused of indulg- 
ing in flouts and jibes at the expense of 
s with whom he was more inti- 
mately allied than he is with me. But 
here is how this great Nobleman, the 
Prime Minister of England, describes 
to an English audience my offence in 
Ireland. He asks—‘* What is there in 
the case of Mr. O’Brien to excite sym- 
pathy, to make him a martyr?” And 
then he goes on with those very credit- 
able witticisms of his. He says— 

“I do not refer to his small clothes (laugh- 

ter). Their vicissitudes would furnish a theme 
for an epic (renewed laughter). I hope an 
Trish will arise — the subject (con- 
tinued laughter). But ing the man apart 
from his clothes (roars of laughter)— 
[ Cries of **Oh, oh!” and ‘‘Shame!” from 
Lrish and Liberal Benches, and slight tit- 
tering from Tortes below the Gangway. | 
I notice now that the laughter does not 
quite rise into a roar on the opposite 
side. Of course, as to these remarks, I 
do not answer them. I only say that, 
to my mind, they are characterized by 
more or less good taste; except that the 
Marquess of Salisbury is such a very 
great Nobleman, I would be inclined to 
say with less taste. He then went on to 
say— 
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“What is there to excite the I ‘of 

English Liberals in the cause of Mr. O’Bri 
who broke the law, and incited others to 
Se be, eee 
emplo y the wn for 0! 
just debts io enet with victone dk ta 
of that violence some of them 


; 


Now, I shall tell you very briefly the 
circumstances under which my advice 
was given to the Mitchelstown tenants, 
and I shall tell you what are the re- 
sults of that advice; and I will ask the 
opinion of any candid man in this House, 
when he has heard me—I will ask him 
whether that speech of the Marquess of 
Salisbury is not calculated to convey to 
the average Englishman an impression 
so false, so misleading, that I am afraid 
I should be obliged to travel beyond the 
region of Parliamentary epithets to cha- 
racterize it. On the 2nd of August we 
had, practically speaking, as far as this 
House was concerned, passed a Land 
Act enabling the Mitchelstown tenants 
—over 1,000 of them who were lease- 
holders—to have their rents revised in 
the Land Court. On the 8th of August 
word reached me that police and soldiers 
were gathered in Mitchelstown to carry 
out an eviction campaign, and the effect 
of that would have been to have pre- 
vented and forestalled all the operation 
of that Land Act on that estate, and, 
practically speaking, to defeat the inten- 
tion of Parliament, and to fling those 
eed people naked upon the world, be- 
ore the relief which was‘already actuall 
weragae fmm door could reach them. It 
was technically legal for the landlord, 
I admit, for a few days longer. But 
I hold that if ever there was a crime 
committed against society, it was the 
crime that was being attempted, for the 
day that I went down to Mitchelstown 
an attempt was already being made to 
defeat, as I say, the plain and expressed 
intentions of Parliament, and to plunge 
this whole community into wretchedness 
and disorder in order to defeat, by a 
few days, the operations of a Bill 
which the landlord well knew would 
vindicate the position of the tenants, 
as it has, in fact, since triumphant! 
done. Well, but what was to be done? If 
the right hon. Baronet the ex-Member 
a est mee es iy Hicks- 
each) were still the Ohief Secretary, at 
all events, acting in his early manner, 
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we might still have had some hope that 
the Queen’s troops would not have been 
the accomplices of an infamy of this 
sort. The police and Militia were already 
at their work on the day that I went to 
Mitchelstown on the appeal of this poor 
e. I found that evictions had 
already been actually carried out there 
on non-residential holdings, and one in 
the case of a widow, where there 
was no possibility of resistance. Aye, 
it is the old story in Ireland, they evict 
without mercy only the weak, who can 
make no resistance, and they have no 
scruple about perpetrating wrong when 
it can be done in the dark. I need not 
describe the bitter feelings that passed 
through my mind that day when those 
r people—my own constituents— 
ooked to me in the hour of their help- 
lessness and yp to know what 
was to be done. They saw the ruin that 
was coming down upon their homes; 
there was just one hope, and I defy any- 
body to point out nee. There was 
just one hope for those r le in 
aT the a and it Lay thie. The 
Northwich Election was pending ; it was 
coming off in a few ays, and Irish 
evictions were an aw topic for the 
Tory candidate. The story of Glenboigh 
and of Bodyke was beginning to horrif 
and excite the English mind, and 
knew that T statesmen would not 
seruple to lend their troops to perpetrate 
a wrong if it could be done without com- 
motion ; but I knew also, or guessed, at 
all events, that they would hesitate to do 
anything that would make them lose the 
Northwich Election, I had not a moment 
for consulation with anybody in the 
world. On my own responsibility, and 
actually and absolutely on my own re- 
sponsibility, without consultation with 
anybody, and on the spur of the mo- 
ment, there and then, in the open square 
of Mitchelstown, and in the hearing of 
a number of policemen, I did tell the 
people that if, under those special cir- 
cumstances, those evictions were carried 
out before the Land Bill, which was just 
almost law then, should become law, 
that it would not be a vindication of the 
law, but it would bean outrageous evasion 
of the law, and that they would, before all 
men, be justified in defending their homes 
by every honest effort intheir power. I 
may have been right, or I may have been 
wrong; but I have no doubt on the 
point in my own mind, and I have not 
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been in the léast degree inclined to suffer 
= i pany ener wr ‘aeuke to it. I 
ave no doubt that technically 
it was i pang ep nthe yo 
as it would have been legal for the 
landlord in two days more to ruin them 
—I dare say, nically s ing, it 
would be a breach of the law to the 
arm of the executioner, even if you 
knew and if he knew that a reprieve 
was actually arriving at the gates. That 
was precisely the case of these . 
A reprieve was coming and the reprieve 
hascome. At all events, whether I was 
right or wrong in law, the result proved 
that I did not miscaleulate the states- 
manship and the morality of the Tory 
Party. Whathappened? The moment 
it became evident that these evictions 
would not go on without scenes that 
would ring through England, the eviec- 
tion campaign was abandoned. The 
very day that I made that speech at 
Mitchelstown all was peace for the 
tenants ; not another eviction took place, 
and Captain Plunkett, who came down 
to superintend the eviction campaign, 
remained, I am glad to say, and I am 
proud to say, remained to turn his 
energies to getting v @ prosecution 
against me instead. Not a single evic- 
tion has taken place from that day to 
this, not an act of violence was com- 
mitted. Not a blow was struck, not 
a hair was injured on the head of a 
policeman or of a bailiff in consequence 
of that speech—not one. But it did 
not end there. And what was the re- 
sult? That these poor tenants, those 
thousands of people who but for our 
action—who but for the action of my 
friend John Mandeville and myself, 
would have been beggared and home- 
less men to-day—those men were en- 
abled to take advantage of the Land 
Bill such as it was, while we were in 
rison. A Land Sub-Commission care- 
ully chosen was sent down to the 
Mitchelstown estate to prophesy against 
us, and to prove the guilt and the dis- 
honesty of the Plan of Campaign ; but 
for all the gold in the house of Barak 
they could not do it. These picked 
Tory officers, two of them convicted 
rackrenters themselves, were obliged to 
declare that these poor tenants,who but 
for us would have been flung mercilessly 
upon the world by the landlord, were 
entitled to remain in their homes, and 
that they are entitled to remain in 
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them at lower terms and at lower rente 


than had been demanded before. What 
since? The landlord has 


has happened 
actually taken refuge from the judg- | the 


ment of even a Tory Land Oommission 
in the ee = the i of 
Campaign ; and three days my hon. 
Friend and Gdinigin- tent connate 
to call him my hon. Friend and Ool- 
legue—the Member for South Tippe- 
rary (Mr. John O’Connor) signed, 
sealed, and delivered a treaty which 
secured those poor people in their 
homes as thoroughly as Galteemore is 
secured in its base. This is the trans- 
action as to which the Marquess of 
Salisbury is not ashamed to say— 

“He recommended that the men employed 
by the Crown in the recovery of debt should be 
met with violence ;” 
and in consequence of his recommen- 
dation they were met with violence, 
and scalded, and some of them brought 
near to death’s door. As I have told 
you, not a single eviction took place 
after the date of my speech. ot a 
single act of violence of any kind has 
taken place in any way upon the estate 
—not a blow was struck—not the 
smallest injury was inflicted upon any 
officer of the law in consequence of that 
speech ; and the most frightful wrong 
was averted, and those poor people who 
were being despoiled of everything they 
had in the world were secured in their 
houses for evermore. AllI can say is 
that if that transaction, instead of being 
submitted to a tribunal of Resident 
Magistrates at Mitchelstown—if that 
transaction could be submitted to any 
12 Englishmen—to any jury of 12 
Englishmen from sea to sea—-I do not 
think it is I who would have very much 
to fear; nor need I have any fears of 
a guilty conscience in facing those men. 
I should rather think that if there is 
anybody to whom the cry of shame ap- 
plies in the transaction, I should think 
that if there is anybody who has reason 
to blush at the name of Mitchelstown, 
and to remember Mitchelstown, apart 
altogether from the blood that was shed 
there, I should think it is not I, but 
that it is Her Majesty’s Government, 
who had neither the humanity to for- 
bid these evictions nor the courage to 
persevere in them. They superintended 
and sanctioned them so long as there 
was no t of resistance; but 
they abandoned them—they had the 
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cowardice to abandon them —the moment 
that they threatened to become incon- 
venient toa Tory candidate; and they had 
incredible meanness—the incredible 
meanness while my hands _— bound in 
prison—to present a story to the English 
public under a false and untruthful guise 
in order to reconcile the public to having 
me treated worse than they would treat 
any cut-throat for saving my people, for 
saving my own constituents, from a fate 
which the law, which the Land Commis- 
sioners, and now which everybody on 
this earth acknowledges would oem 
been most unmerited and a most awful 
calamity if it had happened. Now, Sir, 
I will not weary the House, I promise 
you, by going into all the miserable in- 
stances of foul play, the vile acts of in- 
decency that were resorted to against me 
in the usual way, I might say, for, un- 
fortunately, they are commonplace, every 
day occurrences in Ireland, under the 
infamous tribunals that you have set up 
there, and call them justice. I will not 
go into that matter; and as to prison 
treatment, well, I certainly am not going 
into any recital of the miserable little 
prison torments and indignities that were 
employed to give us pain and humilia- 
tion, and, what is much more important, 
to besmirch the character of the Irish 
5 aa eer in the eyes of the people 
of England and elsewhere. I think we 
can afford to pass these things by. I 
believe that our opponents are not all 
so lost to everything that is manly and 
generous in sentiment as not to feel 
rather ashamed than very exultant about 
the right hon. Gentleman’s prison ex- 
ploits. But there is another order of 
opponents. I am sorry to think that 
there are men who, while capable of in- 
flicting pain of this description, are 
capable of deriving a still keener 

leasure in seeing that the torments 
love told and in seeing us smart under 
their effects. But I shall not gratify 
them, and I cannot do so, for the simple 
reason that I do not feel wounded, and 
I did not feel in the least degraded. I 
rather suspect that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, under all his jaunty bravery, 
carries his conscience not quite so easily 
as appears, or as I do mine. I confess 
I did feel very keenly when in prison 
as to a letter which the right hon Gentle- 
man published to a Mr. Armitage, in 
which, not i any and 


honest charge against me, he conveyed 
[ Siath Night.) 
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a stealthy and loathsome insinuation, 
the loathsome insinuation that I sheltered 
myself under the plea of illness from the 
enforcement of prison discipline—a 
statement as to which I challenge the 
right hon. Gentleman to refer to any 
one of the three official doctors who 
examined me, for one tittle, I will not 
say of foundation, but even of counten- 
ance for such an assertion. Here we 
are now face to face, and I challenge 
him, in defence of his own character 
—for it is, after all, his own character 
that is at stake—I challenge him 
to ae to any one of those three 
officials—one of them the prison doctor, 
a Protestant gentleman, and the son of 
a landlord ; and the other a member of 
the Prisons Board ; and the third a gen- 
tleman whose name even to this hour I 
do not know—I challenge him to appeal 
to any single one or to all of these gen- 
tlemen, to give the slightest countenance 
for that infamous imputation. I find I 
am rather warmer on the subject than I 
wish to be. I have said that I was 
angry about that letter while I was in 
prison; but since I have come out of 
prison, and have had an opportunity of 
again reading that letter, I am angry no 
longer. If I was a much greater man 
than I am, I confess it would be ample 
vengeance for me to find that any states- 
man who had any reputation to lose 
should have penned such a letter—a 
letter conveying the most hideous and 
cowardly ——e upon a man whose 
mouth was closed; but I must say also 
that there breathed in every sentence the 
temper of a beaten and an angry man, 
and I was going to say of an angry 
woman, but I do not want to say it, be- 
eause it would be a gross libel upon that 
gentle and tender sex to associate if 
with the production of such a letter as 
that in such a spirit. I pass that by 
without further comment. From all I 
have been able to learn since I left 

i in England I feel that it is 
no longer necessary for us to defend 
ourselves in the eyes of the English 
people, and I believe that there is not a 

‘ory of the fifth or sixth magnitude 
who really in his heart believes for one 
instant that we are such poor creatures 
as to cry out against a mere sentence of 


imprisonment or its consequences, ex- | port 


cept those like the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Tyrone, who stated 
that we attempted to set up a distinction 
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between Members of Parliament and: 
peasants—our comrades, our true 
triots, who have been convicted r 
the Act. Sir, there is not a shadow, 
not a tittle of foundation for that. 
We have elaimed nothing for our- 
selves as Members of Parliament 
that we do not claim equally for 
every man who is convicted under 
the Summary Clauses of the Act. If 
that man is a criminal, there is no rea- 
son why he should not be tried before 
the ordinary tribunals and convicted. 
No, Sir; we do not ask the poor to make 
their prison lot harder by making the 
fight we have had to make in resistance 
against these prison rules. We made 
that fight; but if we win, they shall win 
as well as we. Our position was simply 
this—and this is the only thing I shall 
say upon the matter—that you are per- 
fectly welcome to treat us to all the 
punishments that your Courts of Law 
judge would have been sufficient for the 
very vilest crimes in society—the plank 
bed, bread and water diet, 24 hours of 
solitary confinement, deprived of books, 
of writing materials, of visits, and so 
forth—you are perfectly welcome to heap 
every material and physical diseomfort 
and privation upon us, if that is your 
generous and chivalrous treatment of 
political prisoners. You will never hear a 
murmur or a word of complaint from our 
lips if you stick to that; but the mo- 
ment you go further, and not only treat 
us as badly as the worst criminals in 
society—when you go further and try to 
subject us to moral torture from which 
criminals are altogether exempt— when 
you ask us to make open and active and 
creme | acknowledgment of our kin- 
ship and equality with criminals, then 
we say, no; we will die first. And you 
will have to learn the definition be- 
tween your criminal classes and Irish 
litical prisoners, even if you have to 
all back on the Coroner’sjury and their 
verdict to ascertain that distinction. I 
will say nothing more about it. I will 
pass on to the results; and I will only 
say that if anybody has reason to blush 
for them, I do not think it iswe. I 
hope I am not detaining the House. If 
I am, the only excuse I can plead is 
that I do not think I shall have an op- 
unity very soon of claiming their 
attention ; but I should like to ask be- 
fore I sit down—where is all this to 
end? What object is accomplished by 
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it? If this is to go on for ever and for 
ever, what object can it pet oe A 
accomplish except misery toa weak people 
and worry and eternal shame to your- 
selves? Is the object of the right hon. 
Gentleman to convert the Irish people, or 
is it to dragoon them—to dragoon them 
out of aspirations which are as deeply 
lodged in the hearts of 1,000,000 men as 
the blood in their veins? Does the 
right hon. Gentleman in his wildest hour 
imagine that he has made one single 
convert throughout the length and 
breadth of Ireland by his conduct? I su 

pose the right hon. Gentleman will reply 
by-and-bye. Even to take it on the 
lower and meaner sphere of brute force, 
I ask him can he name as much as one 
single village club which he has effec- 
tually stamped out? Can he produce 
one single man from our ranks whom he 
has really frightened as the result of all 
the terrific powers which he has been 
wielding in Ireland during the last six 
months? I put it to hon. Gentleman 
opposite to remember with what shouts 
and what exultation they passed this 
Crimes Act with which to trample over 
us. I can remember well the yell of 
delight with which they hailed the de- 
claration of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—I think it 
was—that this was to be a duel to the 
death between the National League and 
the Government, and they accepted the 
challenge. Well, are you satisfied with 
the results? I put it to hon. Gentlemen 
candidly, would they have yelled so loudly 
last autumn if they could have foreseen 
that the results of the most stringent 
Coercion Act, and the most unchecked 
powers that ever a despot was armed 
with, would have been so m » 80 
ignominious, and so miserable? Did you 
or did you not expect that it would sup- 
press or crush the National League ? 
Hon. Gentlemen are silent now. ee 
member well the shout of derision that 
came from the opposite side of the House 
when I vent to intimate a doubt 
whether the Act—terrific as it looked— 
would sueceed in crushing the Plan of 
Campaign. Has the Plan of Campaign 
been crushed, or even crippled? Ask 
the deputation of Irish landlords who 
waited on Lord Salisbury the other day 
with a begging letter. Ask them how 
many of them would be willing to try a 
fall with the Plan of Oampaign to- 
morrow. The fact is the Plan of Cam- 
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peiga has never had so uniform and un- 
roken a course of victories as it 
has had during the last six months. 
The greatest number of the important 
struggles in which we were engaged 
when this Act was passed have 
been brought to a victorious conclusion 
under the very mouths of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s guns. And upon what 
terms? I could keep you an hour 
iving instances of the results; but this 
say—that the one thing that applies 
to them all is, that in every cane in- 
stance at least the original demands of 
the tenants have been conceded, every 
evicted tenant has been reinstated, and 
every shilling of law costs incurred in 
the struggle has been borne as an in- 
demnity by the landlords. Surely the 
landlords could have done as well as 
that, or better, without any Orimes Act 
at all. I will just give one or two in- 
stances of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
administration in Irelafd. I will just 
take the case of Lord De Freyne, in 
County Roscommon. Just as this Act 
was passing, Lord De Freyne’s agent, 
Mr. MacDougall, wrote this letter— 

‘¢ Spot the men in your district who are able 
to pay rent and will not. We will see, now 
that Coercion Bill has become law, whether 
we will not make them honest men.’’ 

It turned out that the dishonest men 
were Mr. MacDougall and his master. 
Mr. MacDougall had confidence in the 
Crimes Bill and in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman last autumn. here is Mr. 
MacDougall to-day? He is gone—he 
is dismissed, and everything that the 
tenants were then demanding has been 
conceded. It was the very day afterI came 
out of prison that I learnt that the new 
agent had had an interview with two of 
the most prominent of the Campaigners 
on the estate, and that he not only agreed 
to the tenants’ terms, but that he 

to refund a sum of over £1,700 which 
Mr. MacDougall had dishonestly ex- 
torted from them on a portion of the 
estate before the Plan of Oampaign was 
started. This money was wrung from 
the tenants by sheer terrorism, by serv- 
ing 150 writs of ejectment against the 
tenants before they had the protection 
of the Plan of Campaign; and now, 
such is the force of the Plan, with the 
Crimes Act in full vigour, that this 
landlord has not only been obli to 
concede the tenants’ terms, but he has 
been obliged to disgorge the money that 
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was unjustly and dishonestly wrung 
from these poor people while they were 
defenceless, and he has been obliged 
to pay every shilling of the costs 
of 150 ejectments. Now, Sir, that 
is Lord De Freyne’s impartial opi- 
nion as to how the cat is jumping 
as between the Crimes Act and the Plan 
of Oampaign after six months. Now, I 
will quote another instance, the famous 
—or rather infamous—estate manage- 
ment of Bodyke, where the proceedings 
last summer horrified England, and for 
which Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
vided no remedy whatever. What 
is the result? Last year Colonel 
O’Callaghan, one of the most hardened 
rack-renters—and one of the most des- 
perate fighting men besides in Ireland — 
refused to accept £970 to cover one and 
a-half year’s rent of 57 tenants. He 
has now accepted £1,000 to wipe off two 
years rent of 72 tenants, after incur- 
ring some £500 in legal expenses. That 
is to say, after losing all his money, and 
after costing the British taxpayers over 
£1,000 for expenses for his evictions, 
he has now come to the conclusion— 
and he is one of the most desperate of 
rack-renters—that the Crimes Act is 
“no go,” and he has struck his flag to 
the Plan of Campaign upon far worse 
terms to him than he would have got 
before the Crimes Act was passed. Only 
this very day a letter came to my hon. 
Friend the Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) from the principal man who 
stood almost between the living and 
the dead on that estate —the Rev. 
Peter Murphy. The Rev. Father 
fays— 


“My dear Mr; Dillon—A thousand thanks | P 


for cheque. You have acted nobly by us, and 
we have every reason to thank and be grateful 
to you. What pleases me most of all is 
that our victory over Colonel O'Callaghan is 
complete, and approved by all who understand 
the matter fully. He did his utmost to get the 
tenants to purchase, and he would, I think, 
sell on any terms rather than yield to the Plan, 
but we absolutely refused to purchase as long 
as the rope remained around our necks. We 
would not entertain the idea of purchase at all 
until restored to the holdings, and free as the 
mountain air to meet on equal terms. The 
next gale is not to be asked until the end of 
June; reductions conceded to the different 
degrees of poverty were 15 per cent upwards to 
25, 30,and 40. The cost of evictions were £450, 
and the other costs in legal proceedings were at 
least £150. He said he should pay the agent 
£50 out of the £1,000 given him, and that he 
was paying 5 per cent for moneys borrowed 


besides. I have received a very great number 
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of letters congratulating us on our success. We 
have succeeded wonderfully, thank God and 
all our friends, and you amongst them.”’ 

This is the way in which the right hon. 
Gentleman has beaten the power of the 
Plan of Campaign. ‘These poor tenants 
have won in spite of him, not merely by 
adhering to that Plan of Campaign. 
What other lesson has he taught them ? 
The tenants have won, and every man 
who was evicted retook possession of 
his holding in defiance of the Crimes 
Act, and has held on his holding ever 
since. The other lesson the right hon. 
Gentleman—this triumphant Cromwell 
—has taught them is this—that, thanks 
to their own pluck, and not to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s merey, they are more 
secure in their homes to-day than the 
right hon. Gentleman is in his tenanoy 
of the Treasury Bench. It is the same 
way with every estate we have had to 
deal with. I am at this moment officially 
aware that on several estates where 
that struggle is still proceeding the land- 
lords are basing their hopes, and are 
opening their negotiations, not with the 
right hon. Gentleman or Dublin Castle, 
but with the man who sits there—my 
hon. Friend the Member for East Mayo 
—and with other members of this crimi- 
nal and illegal conspiracy— a conspiracy 
on whose dishonesty we have heard so 
many homilies from right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. Why, I sometimes wonder 
that the homilies they address to us and 
to our suffering people upon theviolation 
of the Ten Commandments do not blister 
the lips that utter them. This dishonest 
conspiracy ! No Land Oourt that has ever 
revised their demands has been able to 
ronounce them to be other than most 
just and moderate. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) men- 
tioned the other night that there were 
only three really great estates in Ire- 
land on which the landlords are offering 
any resistance. One of them is the 
Brooke estate, in the County Wexford, 
where the agent—Oaptain Hamilton— 
is an Emergency man by profession. 
The second is Lord Massereene’s pro- 
perty, in the County Louth, where the 
agents also are Emergency men by pro- 
fession ; and the third is the estate of 
Lord Clanricarde. It must be a proud 
thing for Englishmen to know that on 
the last property the right hon. Gentle- 
man is exercising one of the most abomi- 
nable systems of petty persecution that 
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ever was practised, in order to strike 
down the defences of these poor people, 
to smother their voices, and to tie their 
hands in their struggle with a man who 
in the Queen’s own Law Oourts has 
been branded as a monster of cruelty 
and avarice. I will only say that I 
wish Her Majesty’s Government joy of 
all the credit that they will get out of 
their holy alliance with Lord Clanri- 
carde; and I wish Lord Clanricarde joy 
of all the rents he will get out of his 
tenants. The fact of it is—there is no 
use in blinking it—that instead of over- 
throwing the Plan of Campaign, the 
right hon. Gentleman has only made it 
more secure and more irresistible by 
driving us to do our business with less 

ublicity. The machinery of the Plan 
bes now been perfected to such a degree 
that we find that one single Campaign 
estate is sufficient to keep the peace of 
the whole community—aye, and to settle 
the rents of a whole community more 
satisfactorily and more honestly than 
an army of Land Commissioners. We 
find that that is the consequence, 
and I will tell you why; it is a 
very simple reason—because the penal- 
ties of such a struggle as theirs are so 
heavy that they are enough to intimidate 
any tenantry from putting forward an 
unjust demand, and they are also suffi- 
ciently great to terrify all landlords 
from refusing a just demand. It may 
be a rough-and-ready method—and no 
doubt it is—but it has succeeded. What 
is the result? In 99 cases out of 100 
throughout last winter it succeeded 
without any struggle at all, and to re- 
fute this we alone those who talk 
about the immorality and dishonesty, or 
the criminality, of the Plan of Cam- 
paign. We challenge them—and I 
challenge the right hon. Gentleman— 
and he will have an opportunity of 
forcing my words down my throat if I 
am wrong—to name any single deed of 
outrage or of crime that is traceable to 
the Plan of Campaign from end to end 
of Ireland. I challenge you to name 
any one case in which the demands we 
have put forward have been declared by 
any judicial tribunal or Land Commission 
in the country to be dishonest, exagge- 
rated, or exorbitant; and I challenge 
you to adduce to the House any one 
single case in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has succeeded—with all his 
powers and all his terrors—in breaking 
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up a combination once formed on an 
estate. I think his is not a very vic- 
torious record so far as the Plan of Oam- 
paign is concerned. Remember always 
that the Plan of Campaign is the merest 
segment of the Irish difficulty. Itisa 
mere rough-and-ready way to cure the 
blunders of your legislation, and to cure 
your folly in not closing with the Bill of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Cork. 
My hon. Friend, myself, and others are 
the mere Uhlans anc vedettes to the army 
of millions of Irishmen who take rank 
under the standard of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork. Now as to the 
National League. Let me for a moment 
examine the statements of the right hon. 
Gentleman. We heard it stated over 
and over again in the most portentous 
accents in this House that the authority 
of the National League and that of Her 
Majesty’s Government could not co-exist 
in Ireland—that either one or the other 
must pack up and go. What has all 
this tall talk come to? Is the National 
League gone? Does it show the 
slightest signs of going? There are 
1,800 branches of the National League 
in Ireland. [ Cries of ‘‘More!”] There 
are rather more, because the Govern- 
ment has added more branches by its 
suppressing action. No more than 230 
branches have ever been nominally 
grappled with. There are 1,500 
branches, something like five-sixths of 
the whole organization—on which not 
a finger has been laid. Why? Is 
it because the right hon. Gentleman 
has conceived a certain affection for the 
National League? Is it because the 
branches are declining in power, or 
have altered or abated their principles 
one jot in terror of this Act of Parlia- 
ment? No; it is because the Govern- 
ment have made such a disastrous and 
tesque mess in attempting to suppress 
500 nathan that eg dared Mg 
the ridicule—the colossal collapse—that 
would result from any attempt to grapple 
with, or crash, the whole of the organi- 
zation, Everyone who knows the sup- 
pressed counties of Kerry, Clare, and 
my own county, knows that the branches 
hold their meetings just as usual, under 
the noses of the police. We know by 
the figures and the cash that come in 
that the subscriptions, instead of falling 
off, have increased. The pensintiene of 
the League are passed in the usual way 
and, I pan tell you, they are regarded 
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with more sacredness and efficacy than 
usual by the whole community. I have 
told you that the branch meetings are 
being held. I will read an extract 
from a branch report in United Ireland 
the week before last—one of these sup- 
pressed branches which have, according 
to the local policeman, disappeared from 
view. It says— 

“A large representative meeting was held on 
Monday, Mr. George Pomeroy in the chair.” 
No concealment of names— 

“ Balloting for officers and committee took 
place with the following result, after a most 
vigorous competition for offices, the only emolu- 
ment for which will probably be a couple of 
months in gaol—J. O’Callan, 60 votes; G. 
Pomeroy, 58; S. O’Keefe, 56; D. Hanlon, 50; 
O’ Leary, 60; Power, 44 ; FitzPatrick, 47,’’ and 
soon. ‘ The first five are elected.’ 

Mark you, there was a most vigorous 
competition and close voting for office, 
the only emolument of which, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland knows well enough in 
his heart, will probably be a couple of 
months on a plank bed. This is how 
the majesty of the right hon. Gentleman 
affects the people of Ireland. There is 
no disguising the fact that the whole of 
your suppressive machinery—the whole 
machinery for effectually suppressing 
the National League—has become in- 
operative and has totally broken down, 
and for a very simple reason—that Act 
was conceived and drafted upon the 
theory that you were dealing with a 
people who were only pining to be 
delivered from the terror of the National 
e; whereas you find to your cost 

that you are dealing with a people who 
are the League themselves—who are 
ready to guard it with their lives, and 
who will undergo any amount of perse- 
cution, torture, or privation, rather than 
betray or forsake it. The whole of 
your Act depended upon the Ist clause 
—the power to elicit secret evidence. 
That is a very effective piece of ma- 
chinery. Why do you not put your 
wer of Secret Inquiry Clauses into 
orce for the purpose of suppressing the 
branches of the National League ? Why? 
Because you know you would have to 
send thousands of people to gaol who 
would rather go there than let you 
wring one tittle of information out of 
them. Your only other source is in- 
formers—and it is our proudest boast 
tha. with an organization numbering 
upwards of 500,000 men up to this time 
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you have not been able to bring a 
informer into the market, though no 
doubt the market price of the article 
was never higher. I want the right 
hon. Gentleman to tell us here to-night 
what he has got by all his wild and 
vicious lunges against the Irish le. 
I have no patience with talking of 
‘* crime in Ireland” outside Kerry. The 
Moonlighters and the Government have 
had Kerry to themselves for the last five 
or six years. We could only stand by. 
Between them be it, and let them divide 
the honours. The right hon. Gentle- 
man tells us, indeed, that the number of 
persons partially Boycotted has de- 
creased. Well, I do not know what 
local policeman may be pleased to call 
‘persons partially Boycotted.” I am 
very sure, however, that the list would 
go up or down according to the require- 
ments of the Government. The real 
test is this—let the right hon. Gentle- 
man give us a list of the land-grabbers 
who have taken farms; and let him give 
us a list—and I only wish he would—of 
the land-grabbers who, even since this 
Act has been in force, have dropped 
their neighbour’s goods, like hot pota- 
toes. Boycotting? I say that, so far 
as unjust or wicked Boycotting is con- 
cerned, I claim that more has been done 
to suppress it and put it down by my 
hon. Friend the Member for the Harbour 
Division of Dublin—the Secretary of 
the National League (Mr. T. O. Harring- 
ton)—than the right hon. Gentleman 
could do in a century. I shall always, 
as long as I live, hold that there is a 
perfect right in the community to exercise 
its legitimate influence on men who, for 
their own base and greedy purposes, 
are the pests of society. I admit that 
there are two classes of victims at the 
right hon. Gentleman’s msrey—public 
speakers and public newspapers. Pub- 
lic speeches are the merest appendages 
of our organizations ; and why are pub- 
lic speakers at his mercy ? | and 
solely because we refuse to be driven 
away from our free right of public 
meeting, but choose to assert it, as Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt tried to assert it at 
Loughrea, by the light of day. If we 
chose to go about and deliver our 
speeches in private, we should run a 
coach and four through every provision 
of this Act with the most absolute im- 
unity. My hon. Friends the Members 
or East Clare (Mr. Cox) and West 
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Cork (Mr. Gilhooly) were for months 
and months engaged in the business of 
the Plan of Campaign, and my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Galway 
(Mr. Sheehy). It is not the least secret, 
for we have no secrets that we are afraid 
to have known. [An hon. Mzmszr: 
Oh, oh!] I only hope that that 
hon. Gentleman who said ‘“Oh!”— 
[An hon. Memser: Rochester. |—Cer- 
tainly. They have actually been for 
months on the business of the Plan of 
Campaign, even with warrants over 
their heads for speeches that they de- 
livered to the people. Again, perha 
I may be giving the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary a tip, but I do 
not object to it a bit. Talk of me in 
connection with Mitchelstown! My 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Tipperary (Mr. John O’Connor) was a 
far and away more formidable person 
than I was in the Plan of Campaign or- 
ung ere on the Mitchelstown estate. 
ut because he happened to be a man 
of few words, he will be voting with us 
in the Lobby to-morrow night instead 
of reposing on a plank bed in Tullamore, 
as he would if he had spoken out his 
mind at the market cross. I do not 
mind telling it—and he will not mind it 
either, now that his work is done, and 
done victoriously. Then about the right 
hon. Gentleman’s glorious newspaper 
war. I will not say a good deal— 
though I might—about the meanness 
of this policy of subjecting journalists 
to a bread and water diet for the simple 
offence that they recorded the right hon. 
Gentleman’s failure from week to week. 
That is the sting of their offence—be- 
cause these meetings are held—because 
the meetings are held in spite of him 
and the Government. He might as well 
issue a Proclamation suppressing the 
sun in the heavens, and then go about 
smashing the faces of the sun-dials for 
recording the fact that the sun was 
shining and moving on in its usual 
way in spite of him. Worse still 
is this miserable guerilla war on the 
newsvendors and the bullying and in- 
timidating of their wives and their little 
children. ‘The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary might have remarked 
that the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
who sits next to him, is a person who in 
former years might so easily have come 


under that same category. The right 
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hon. Gentleman sold United Ireland in 
its day. I make no reproach to him, for 
he was an extremely customer. If 
he had not parted with his Irish business 
as he did in a most timely manner in 
view of subsequent legislation of this 
Government, the right hon. Gentleman 
would be liable, at this moment, to three 
months on a plank bed, for having for 
six months sold the paper. I hope 
that chivalry has not so died out of 
the human breast as that you will resent 
for the Leader of the House of Commons 
what you condone in the case of a miser- 
able shopkeeper of Killarney. But what 
I want to emphasize is my own know- 
ledge of that policy, and its absolute and 
downright failure even against even s0 
eminently vulnerable and punishable a 
sort of property as we know a newspaper 
is. The right hon. Gentleman has not 
succeeded in burying one single news- 
paper report. He has not daunted a 
single newspaper, and I promise you 
that he never will even if he proceeds 
from the editors to the printers, and from 
the printers to the printers’ devils, as he 
probably will do. There is absolutely 
only one redeeming feature of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s policy in Ireland, and 
that is its colossal and monumental 
failure; and that is the one thing that 
softens the minds and hearts of the Irish 
people against the decds and atrocities 
he has committed againstthem. With- 
in the last few weeks—probably in view 
of the sitting of Parliament—the right 
hon. Gentleman has made a more pro- 
digious show of energy than ever, 
striking out right, left, and centre, out- 
raging the feelings of the Irish people, 
and insulting and maltreating men of 
honour and courage. Notwithstanding 
that for the last few weeks he has been 
more wild and desperate than ever, the 
feeling against the right hon. Gentleman 
in Ireland has been steadily settling 
down from a passionate and almost un- 
controllable sense of indignation to a 
feeling not quite flattering to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s vavity—though per- 
fectly reassuring to his friends who 
surround him with detectives—a feeling 
—well, I will not more particularly 
describe it than say that the hon. 
Member for Cork very aptly illustrated 
it the other night by the apologue 
of the lion and the cat. We feel that 
we have taken the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s measure now in Ireland, and are 
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* 
a match for him. We feel that he has 
failed, and that with the amount of pub- 
lic spirit—the unparalleled amount of 
public spirit—and the most wonderful 
spirit of self-sacrifice that he has raised 
in Ireland, he will go on failing as long 
as grows and water runs. We 
beliove—and it goes a great way to tran- 
quillize the Irish mind—that he hasdone 
much to advance the Irish cause by 
awakening the consciences of English- 
men, by uniting the two peoples together 
in common human sympathy, and in 
common abhorrence of the brutal and 
cruel system of terrorism which, I must do 
him the justice to say, he is courageously 
and quite logically, though I do not 
think very prudently, exhibiting in full 
working order in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) a short time 
ago, in a speech at Hastings, claimed 
that at all events the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
held his own in Ireland. Well, that is 
rather a meek and unassuming boast, 
considering the high and swelling bousts 
we heard from the same lips in the 
palmy days of last Session. Has the 
right hon.Gentleman even held his own ? 
I venture to say he has demoralized 
every department of his own Irish Go- 
vernment and every class of his own 
officials. There is not an office in 
Dublin Castle at this moment that is 
not subjected to as much espionage and 
as many precautions against betrayal as 
if it were the Palace of the Czar. The 
right hon. Gentleman has the distinc- 
tion of having developed an entirely 
new department of the Irish difficulty 
among Her Majesty’s soldiers. When 
my friend Mandeville and myself were 
hurried away in a special train in the 
middle of the night to Tullamore I felt 
it rather keenly ; but I was considerably 
consoled when I learned that the next 
use the right hon. Gentleman had to 
make of special trains was to ship Her 
Majesty’s soldiers away from Tullamore 
for cheering Mandeville and myself. 
Do not let them ride off upon the state- 
ment that these were mere Irish soldiers. 
[Mr. A. J. Batrour: They were Irish 
soldiers.} Some of them were so, 
no doubt; but there was a _ Scot- 
tish regiment there, a regiment of his 
own countrymen, the Scottish Fusi- 
liers, and by some unhappy accident 
they also had to be driven away by 
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special train for some awkward mani- 
festations at Mitchelstown. The right 
hon. Gentleman had to employ police 
trols to watch the prison officials. 

‘ Hear, hear!” ] Yes; the police pa- 
trol in Tulfamore gaol was not between 
the outer world and me, but between 
me and the gaol. officials, and not only 
that, but to my own knowledge—the 
right hon. Gentleman cannot even count 
on the Royal Irish Oonstabulary-—to my 
own knowledge he had to employ police- 
men te watch policemen. That is what 
the right hon. Gentleman calls ‘‘ holding 
his own in Ireland.” He has done one 
thing, and really now I remember it is 
about the only thing he succeeded in, 
and he botched that, or nearly suceeeded 
in doiog so—kicking about a number of 
bonfires that were lighted through Ire- 
land on the occasion of our release. He 
did that in many instances, and had the 
heads opened of the miscreants who lit 
bonfires and who cheered for us, and for 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian. He succeeded in that, 
and I cannot help thinking that that 
exploit most aptly sympathizes and 
sums up his whole successes in Ireland. 
He has kicked out a few bonfires of 
Irish Nationality, but the spirit that 
lighted them is beyond his power. It 
still lives, and it will still burn when the 
memory of his unhappy time in Ireland 
will be a mere speck in the dark clouds 
of misgovernment that are passing away 
into a forgotten and forgiven past. 
Well, but the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Friends plead for a little more time. 
His noble Uncle—his noble Relative—- 
says that though it may not be con- 
venient at this moment to submit to the 
English constituencies the judgment 
upon his policy in Ireland, that you 
have only to give him a little more time 
for the triumph of coercion, and for the 
avnihilation of the power of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell). Aye, a little more 
time. My hon. Friend the other night 
reminded the House that the right hon. 
Gentleman was not the first Chief Secre- 
tary who signalized himself by experi- 
ments at Tullamore. The jate Mr. 
Forster—and I do not recall the 
circumstances for the purpose of insult- 
ing his memory—the late Mr. Forster 
went down to Tullamore and addressed 
the people from the hotel windows, 
under the protection of a regiment of 
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police, and he came back to this House, 
and there are many men in this House 
who can still remember the triumphant 
account he gave of his experiences at 
Tullamore, and the pathetic, the tragic 
sincerity with which he assured this 
House that he was winning, that the 
people were with him, and that the fol- 
lowers of my hon. Friend were a mere 

ack of broken men and reckless boys. 
f they only gave him a little more time, 
said Mr. Forster, for his policy in Ire- 
land, it would make his triumph clear. 
That was seven years ago. Does the 
wildest man in this House imagine that 
the second experiment at Tullamore is 
going to be more successful? Do any 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s best 
friends claim that he is a better man 
or a braver man than Mr. Forster, or 
that he is the deeper statesman of the 
two? No, Sir; the right hon. Gentle- 
man is, no doubt, in a position to inflict 
misery upon our people—misery and 
untold suffering. I do not deny it. 
It is no child’s play for us, and I dare- 
say there is no man’s health entirely the 
same after enduring what some of my 
poor friends are enduring to-night; and 
we have to face not one spell of im- 
prisonment alone, but imprisonment all 
the time and all our lives as long as we 
have the power or strength to fight him, 
or as long as the right hon. Gentleman 
has power to kidnap us away from this 
House and consign us to prison. We 
do not dispute his power that way. We 
acknowledge that the mere sufferings in 
prison are only a part, and a very small 
part, of the frightful sufferings, calami- 
ties, and troubles which the right hon. 
Gentleman is bringing upon many an 
humble family in Ireland. A brutal 
persecution is going on at the hands of 
every village constable — every brutal 
constable who has a quarrel with the 
people. There is a state of uncertainty, 
confusion, injustice, and ruin to the 
business of the country, and it is a 
most burning shame that such an ordeal 
should be inflicted on people whose 
only crime is that they desire to live in 
peace, and rule in happiness in their 
own land. The strain is sometimes 
almost intolerable ; but the Irish people, 
you may depend upon it, will bear that 
strain. We have now tested the right 
hon. Gentleman’s strength and our 
own, and we are not cowed—wo are 
not disheartened. We are not oven 
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embittered. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) has accomplished within 
two years what 700 years of coercion 
have not accomplished, and what 700 
years more of coercion will leave un- 
accomplished still. He has knitted the 
hearts of the two peoples ; he has knitted 
them bya more sacred and enduring bond 
than a bond of terror and of brute force. 
He has done that, and our quarrel with 
England, our bitterness towards - 
land has gone, and it will be your fault, 
it will be your crime, if it ever returns— 
a crime for which history will stigmatize 
you for ever. We, at all events, are not 
the Disruptionists. It is you who are 
the Disruptionists, the Exasperationists, 
and the Separatists. We have never 
made a disguise of our feelings in this 
House, and we never will. We do not 
play the diplomat in the same manner 
as the Tory Government do out of Office. 
We say what we mean. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne ‘(Mr. John Morley), and 
many another good Friend beside him, 
have been over in Ireland this winter, 
and they can tell you that whenever the 
name of England is uttered now in an 
Irish crowd, it is uttered no longer with 
hatred, it is utteredwith hope—aye, it is 
uttered with gratitude to those awaken- 
ing British masses, those honest British 
toilers who have never authorized this 
policy of barbaric brutality in Ireland. 
They never haye, and we believe they 
never will. We believe in them, and 
we are content to wait. You are the 
Separatists to-day. We are for peace 
and for the happiness and for the 
brotherhood of the two nations. If you 
are for eternal repression and eternal 
discord and eternal misery fur you as 
well as for us, we are for appeasing the 
dark passions of the past. You are for 
inflaming them, whether for purposes 
of a political character I do not care to 
name; but at the best for purposes and 
in the interest of that wretched clan of 
landlord Mamelukes whom you support 
in Ireland, who are neither good Eng- 
lishmen nor good Irishmen, and who 
have been your evil genius, just as they 
have been the scourge of our unhappy 
race. That is the state of things, and 
in such a cause and with such forces as 
these I believe the end is not far off, 
and to the God of justice, of truth, and 
of mercy we leave the issue. As far ag 
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a match for him. We feel that he has 
failed, and that with the amount of pub- 
lic spirit—the unparalleled amount of 
public spirit—and the most wonderful 
spirit of self-sacrifice that he has raised 
in Ireland, he will go on failing as long 
as grows and water runs. We 
beliove—and it goes a great way to tran- 
quillize the Irish mind—that he hasdone 
much to advance the Irish cause by 
awakening the consciences of English- 
men, by uniting the two peoples together 
in common human sympathy, and in 
common abhorrence of the brutal and 
cruel system of terrorism which, I must do 
him the justice to say, he is courageously 
and quite logically, though I do not 
think very prudently, exhibiting in full 
working order in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) a short time 
ago, in a speech at Hastings, claimed 
that at all events the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
held his own in Ireland. Well, that is 
rather a meek and unassuming boast, 
considering the high and swelling bousts 
we heard from the same lips in the 
palmy days of last Session. Has the 
right hon.Gentleman even held his own ? 
I venture to say he has demoralized 
every department of his own Irish Go- 
vernment and every class of his own 
officials. There is not an office in 
Dublin Oastle at this moment that is 
not subjected to as much espionage and 
as many precautions against betrayal as 
if it were the Palace of the Czar. The 
right hon. Gentleman has the distinc- 
tion of having developed an entirely 
new department of the Irish difficulty 
among Her Majesty’s soldiers. When 
my friend Mandeville and myself were 
hurried away in a special train in the 
middle of the night to Tullamore I felt 
it rather keenly ; but I was considerably 
consoled when I learned that the next 
use the right hon. Gentleman had to 
make of special trains was to ship Her 
Majesty’s soldiers away from Tullamore 
for cheering Mandeville and myself. 
Do not let them ride off upon the state- 
ment that these were mere Irish soldiers. 
[Mr. A. J. Batrour: They were Irish 
soldiers.]| Some of them were so, 
no doubt; but there was a _ Scot- 
tish regiment there, a regiment of his 
own countrymen, the Scottish Fusi- 
liers, and by some unhappy accident 
they also had to be driven away by 
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speeial train for some awkward mani- 
festations at Mitchelstown. The right 
hon. Gentleman had to employ police 
trols to watch the prison officials. 

‘“‘ Hear, hear!’’}] Yes; the police pa- 
trol in Tullamore gaol was not between 
the outer world and me, but between 
me and the gaol. officials, and not only 
that, but to my own knowledge—the 
right hon. Gentleman cannot even count 
on the Royal Irish Constabulary—to my 
own knowledge he had to employ police- 
men te watch policemen. That is what 
the right hon. Gentleman calls ‘‘ holding 
his own in Ireland.” He has done one 
thing, and really now I remember it is 
about the only thing he succeeded in, 
and he botched that, or nearly succeeded 
in doiog so—kicking about a number of 
bonfires that were lighted through Ire- 
land on the occasion of our release. He 
did that in many instances, and had the 
heads opened of the miscreants who lit 
bonfires and who cheered for us, and for 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian. He succeeded in that, 
and I cannot help thinking that that 
exploit most aptly sympathizes and 
sums up his whole successes in Ireland. 
He has kicked out a few bonfires of 
Irish Nationality, but the spirit that 
lighted them is beyond his power. It 
still lives, and it will still burn when the 
memory of his unhappy time in Ireland 
will be a mere speck in the dark clouds 
of misgovernment that are passing away 
into a forgotten and forgiven past. 
Well, but the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Friends plead for a little more time. 
His noble Uncle—his noble Relative— 
says that though it may not be con- 
venient at this moment to submit to the 
English constituencies the judgment 
upon his policy in Ireland, that you 
have only to give him a little more time 
for the triumph of coercion, and for the 
annihilation of the power of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell). Aye, a little more 
time. My hon. Friend the other night 
reminded the House that the right hon. 
Gentleman was not the first Chief Secre- 
tary who signalized himself by experi- 
ments at Tullamore. The late Mr. 
Forster—and I do not recall the 
circumstances for the purpose of insult- 
ing his memory—the late Mr. Forster 
went down to Tullamore and addressed 
the people from the hotel windows, 
under the protection of a regiment of 
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police, and he came back to this House, 
and there are many men in this House 
who can still remember the triumphant 
account he gave of his experiences at 
Tullamore, and the pathetic, the tragic 
sincerity with which he assured this 
House that he was winning, that the 
people were with him, and that the fol- 
lowers of my hon. Friend were a mere 

ack of broken men and reckless boys. 

f they only gave him a little more time, 
said Mr. Forster, for his policy in Ire- 
land, it would make his triumph clear. 
That was seven years ago. Does the 
wildest man in this House imagine that 
the second experiment at Tullamore is 
going to be more successful? Do any 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s best 
friends claim that he is a better man 
or a braver man than Mr. Forster, or 
that he is the deeper statesman of the 
two? No, Sir; the right hon. Gentle- 
man is, no doubt, in a position to inflict 
misery upon our people—misery and 
untold suffering. I do not deny it. 
It is no child’s play for us, and I dare- 
say there is no man’s health entirely the 
same after enduring what some of my 
poor friends are enduring to-night; and 
we have to face not one spell of im- 
prisonment alone, but imprisonment all 
the time and all our lives as long as we 
have the power or strength to fight him, 
or as long as the right hon. Gentleman 
has power to kidnap us away from this 
House and consign us to prison. We 
do not dispute his power that way. We 
acknowledge that the mere sufferings in 
prison are only a part, and a very small 
part, of the frightful sufferings, calami- 
ties, and troubles which the right hon. 
Gentleman is bringing upon many an 
humble family in Ireland. A brutal 
persecution is going on at the hands of 
every village constable — every brutal 
constable who has a quarrel with the 
people. There is a state of uncertainty, 
confusion, injustice, and ruin to the 
business of the country, and it is a 
most burning shame that such an ordeal 
should be inflicted on people whose 
only crime is that they desire to live in 
peace, and rule in happiness in their 
own land. The strain is sometimes 
almost intolerable ; but the Irish people, 
you may depend upon it, will bear that 
strain. We have now tested the right 
hon. Gentleman’s strength and our 
own, and we are not cowed—wo are 
not disheartened. We are not oven 
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embittered. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) has accomplished within 
two years what 700 years of coercion 
have not accomplished, and what 700 
years more of coercion will leave un- 
accomplished still. He has knitted the 
hearts of the two peoples ; he has knitted 
them bya more sacred and enduring bond 
than a bond of terror and of brute force. 
He has done that, and our quarrel with 
England, our bitterness towards - 
land has gone, and it will be your fault, 
it will be your crime, if it ever returns— 
a crime for which history will stigmatize 
you for ever. We, at all events, are not 
the Disruptionists. It is you who are 
the Disruptionists, the Exasperationists, 
and the Separatists. We have never 
made a disguise of our feelings in this 
House, and we never will. We do not 
play the diplomat in the same manner 
as the Tory Government do out of Office. 
We say what we mean. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne |(Mr. John Morley), and 
many another good Friend beside him, 
have been over in Ireland this winter, 
and they can tell you that whenever the 
name of England is uttered now in an 
Irish crowd, it is uttered no longer with 
hatred,it is utteredwith hope—aye, it is 
uttered with gratitude to those awaken- 
ing British masses, those honest British 
toilers who have never authorized this 
policy of barbaric brutality in Ireland. 
‘They never haye, and we believe they 
never will. We believe in them, and 
we are content to wait. You are the 
Separatists to-day. We are for peace 
and for the happiness and for the 
brotherhood of the two nations. If you 
are for eternal repressiou and eternal 
discord and eternal misery for you as 
well as for us, we are for appeasing the 
dark passions of the past. You are for 
inflaming them, whether for purposes 
of a political character I do not care to 
name; but at the best for purposes and 
in the interest of that wretched clan of 
landlord Mamelukes whom you support 
in Ireland, who are neither good Eng- 
lishmen nor good Irishmen, and who 
have been your evil genius, just as they 
have been the scourge of our unhappy 
race. That is the state of things, and 
in such a cause and with such forces as 
these 1 believe the end is not far off, 
and to the God of justice, of truth, and 
of mercy we leave the issue. As far ag 
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we ourselves are concerned, we shall be 
amply compensated for what we have 
suffered or what we nay have to suffer 

et in our grand old cause. We shall 
be amply compensated if we should be 
destined, as I hope, please God, we may, 
to be the last of the long and mournful 
list of men who have had to fight and 
suffer for it, and believe me upon the 
day of our victory we will grant an easy 
amnesty to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite for our little troubles at Tul- 
lamore, and we will bless his policy yet 
as one of the most powerful, though 
unconscious, instruments in the delivery 
of our country. 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.) (who 
rose amid loud cries of “‘ Balfour,”’ which 
that right hon. Gentleman declined to 
notice) said, the hon. Member who had 
just sat down (Mr. W. O’Brien) had in 
his eloquent speech dealt largely with 
personal matters, and he (Mr. Finlay) 
thought there were few hon. Members 
who thought his speech too long ; but at 
the same time he believed it was the 
general sense of the House and the 
country that the debate on the Amend- 
ment had lasted quite long enough, and 
that it was time they should as speedily 
as possible proceed to the Business of 
the Session. As far as he was concerned, 
he certainly should be extremely concise 
in his remarks. The hon. Member (Mr. 
W. O’Brien), towards the close of his 
speech, charged the Unionist Party in 
that House with inflaming the passions 
and animosities in Ireland that were now 
in a fair way to die out. He (Mr. 
Finlay) was not aware of any section of 
the Unionist Party against which that 
charge could justly be made. It had ever 
been the ambition of the Unionist Party 
tosee that equal justice was donethrough- 
out Ireland, to appease those animosities 
which were the relics of past misgovern- 
ment and past misfortune, and to heal 
those wounds which still, it was plain, 
occasioned so much bitterness. But they 
believed that in a country so divided as 
Ireland equal justice might best be had 
in the Imperial Parliament. Divided as 
Ireland was, they protested against a 
proposal to hand ever one part of the 
country tothe domination of another. The 
hon. Member for North-East Cork as- 
sured them that all bitterness on the part 
of his friends towards England, was gone, 
and that the national prejudices which 
had raged in the past were expiring. He 
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(Mr. Finlay) confessed he pre the 
House would have listened with more 
pleasure to that declaration if it had not 
the opportunity of oe it with 
speeches made elsewhere by Members of 
the Nationalist Party. What ho said 
with regard to hon. Members below the 
Gangway was that the Party which they 
so ably represented had three voices. 
There was one voice that was heard in 
the House of Commons and on English 
and Scottish platforms; another, and a 
somewhat louder voice, was heard in 
Ireland ; but if they wanted to get at the 
real springs of this movement they must 
listen to the voice used on the American 
platform. The speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman was largely devoted to prove that 
the Crimes Act of last Session was a 
failure, and that the policy of the Chief 
Secretary had collapsed. For that pur- 

se the hon. Gentleman went into a 
arge number of cases, leading up to the 
conclusion that the Crimes Act was im- 
potent, and that the policy of Coercion, 
as he called it, had failed, and must 
fail. He (Mr. Finlay) did not propose 
to follow the hon. Gentleman into 
these particular instances, and he 
thought it would be a waste of the time 
of the House todoso. But if he wanted 
any proof of the fact that the Crimes Act 
had not been a failure, he found it in 
the intense bitterness with which the 
hon. Gentleman spoke of it. If the 
Crimes Act was not at work, and if it 
was not leading on to the result which 
was dreaded by hon. Members below 
the Gangway, why all this animosity 
when the hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
Chief Secretary and the legislation he 
had been carrying out? He (Mr. Finlay) 
confessed that some remarks made by 
the hon. Member suggested to his mind 
the inquiry whether the Irish sense of 
humour, of which they used to hear so 
much, was altogether extinct. The hon. 
Member spoke of the Act of last Session, 
the provisions of which were tolerably 
familiar to the House now, as being the 
most horrible Coercion Act ever enacted 
against human liberty. He (Mr. 
Finlay) would appeal to the House 
whether there was not an extravagance 
about that declaration which seemed to 
show that the hon. Gentleman who made 
it had for a time forgot the humorous 
aspect that such a statement must 
assume? The hon. Member was loudly 
cheered by the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt). He (Mr. Finlay) wondered 
whether that right hon. Gentleman had 
entirely forgotten the Act of 1882. Was 
the present Act a bit more horrible or 
stern than the Act of 1882, and did 
either of these Acts deserve, or could 
they reasonably be stigmatized as the 
most horrible Act ever enacted against 
human liberty? He did not consider 
that it was the function of that House 
to sit as a Court of Appeal from sen- 
tences of Courts of Law. There had 
been an increasing tendency of late to 
bring up decisions of the Law Courts 
for revision here, and he thought those 
who tried to impose upon the House 
functions for which it was unsuited, and 
which it could not properly discharge, 
were not the true friends of the House, 
and its legitimate influence in its proper 
sphere. He did not propose to go into 
the question of the justice or injustice 
of the conviction of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. O’Brien), but he would just re- 
mind the House that the hon. Gentleman 
himself avowed in his place in the House 
that he recommended the tenants on a 
particular estate to resist by all means 
—by force, if necessary—the process of 
the law. He (Mr. Finlay) appealed to 
the House whether action of that kind 
could be tolerated in any civilized 
country? Ifthe law was harsh, amend 
it; but if any hon. Gentleman was to 
be allowed to stand up and be cheered 
by an influential Party in that House 
when saying that he had advised men 
to resist the law by foree——[ Cries of 
“No, no!”] 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian) was understood to 
contradict the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and to say that the hon. Member 
for North East-Cork had said he advised 
resistance by all honest means. 

Mr. FINLAY, proceeding, said, he 
could not be deaf to the interruption 
that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. O’Brien) 
did not say he recommended the tenants 
to resist the process of the law by force. 
He was in the recollection of the House, 
and if the words of the hon. Member 
did not convey that idea, he did not know 
what the English language meant. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: I did not say b 
force, but 1 am bound to admit that tT 
did say by every honest means in their 
power, whatever that would import. 
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Mr. FINLAY said, he must really 
have the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian and the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork to settle 
their little difference between them. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: As the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has reforred 
to me, and has said that the hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork had recom- 
mended resistance by foree—— 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, s'& If nece: ; 

Mr. W. ‘GLADSTONE: As the hon. 
and learned Member appeals to me, I 
must say that when he said the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork had re- 
commended resistance and that he was 
cheered by a large Party in this House, 
I must state that the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork eaid in my hearing 
that he recommended resistance by 
every honest means. These are pre- 
cisely the words which the hon. Member 
for North-East Cork used. 

Mr. FINLAY: Whatever the exact 
words of the hon. Member might have 
been, if he (Mr. Finlay) understood 
him, he had just stated that he recom- 
mended resistance by every honest 
means, and that he meant to include the 
use of foree if necessary. He would 
now shortly give his reasons for not 
being able to support the Amendment. 
The first portion of that Amendment he 
confessed he had read with some satis- 
faction, bevause it referred in flattering 
terms to the character of the amelio- 
rative legislation with regard to Irish 
tenants on which the House occupied so 
large a part of last Session. It was 
gratifying to know that that legislation 
had and was having a beneficial ten- 
dency. But he could not shut his eyes 
to the fact that that was introduced 
merely by way of preface to an attack 
upon the other part of the legislation of 
last Session, which was concerned with 
the repression of crime; and the hon. 
Member for the City of Oork (Mr. Par- 
nell) invited the House to come to a 
Resolution which would express its con- 
viction that the legislation of last Session 
was a failure. He could not imagine 


that the hon. Member seriously thought 
that any considerable section of the 
House would be guilty of such political 
ineptitude as to —, change the 

reflection they 
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adopted upon Irish matters. The 
eurse of all our dealings with Ire- 
land had been a want of continuity of 


policy. Ireland had been made the 
plaything of —— Parties. They 
had dealt with Ireland in too many 


cases—not for the benefit of the country 
iteelf, not for the benefit of the United 
Kingdom, of which Ireland was a part, 
and with whose interests its own were 
inseparably connected, but in the in- 
terests, real or supposed, of one of our 
great political Parties. Those unfortu- 
nate tactics reached their climax when 
the great surrender of 1886 was made. 
That great surrender had the effect of 
breaking up the Liberal Party. But he 
thought it had also this effect—that it 
had roused the country upon that point, 
and that the country had been led to come 
to the determination that Ireland should 
no longer be used as a piece in the war- 
fare of Parties, but that there should be 
something like continuity of policy in 
our dealings with that country, and that 
our Irish policy should be governed by 
the necessities of that country and by 
the necessities of the United Kingdom, 
and not by the exigencies of Party war- 
fare. The redress of grievances was no 
doubt a great thing, and the Act of last 
Session conferred enormous boons upon 
the Irish tenants; but the maintenance 
of law and order was just as essential 
for the prosperity of the country. The 
House enacted last Session a Crimes 
Act which was permanent. That was 
to say, it remained law, and remained 
in force, until it was repealed like any 
other Act. To his mind, that appeared 
to be, and was, one of the best features 
of the measure. It signally distinguished 
it from those intermittent attempts at 
the maintenance of law in Ireland which 
had hitherto failed—very largely because 
they were not continuous. He could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, who was now very much 
engaged upon the arduous task of en- 
deavouring to give effect to that legis- 
lation, that he might count upon the 
loyal support of the Liberal Unionist 
Party to that end. It was not without 
consideration that the Liberal Unionists 
concurred in the legislation of last Ses- 
sion ; and that legislation, now standing 
on the Statute Book, they were resolved 
should have a full and fair trial. But, 
to his mind, they were not merely en- 
gaged in the maintenance of law and 
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order in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but they were engaged in a conflict to 
which they (the Liberal Unionists) were 
called by every Liberal principle that 
was worthy of the name. What hon. 
Members below the Gangway were 
fighting for, and what so embittered 
them against the Crimes Act of last Ses- 
sion, was this—they were struggling for 
liberty to coerce others. He did not at all 
deny that there was a large element in 
Ireland that was disaffected at the pre- 
sent time; but there was also a very 
large portion of the population that was 
loyalist, and there was a still larger por- 
tion ready to be on the winning side 
one way or other—which up to that 
time had been coerced by the National 
League, but which was ready to declare 
its sentiments when the pressure under 
which it had suffered up to this time 
was removed. They were face to face, 
not with mere sporadic disorder, but 
with an organized conspiracy to substi- 
tute the law of the League for the law 
of the land. That was the situation, 
and that situation must be dealt with. 
But, surely, if there was one principle 
of Liberalism clearer than another, it 
was that there ought to be liberty for 
every man to form and to express his 
own opinions, to choose his own asso- 
ciates, to sell his goods to whom he 
would, and to take on lease, if he liked, 
any land that was in the market. To 
all liberty of that sort the National 
League was the declared and avowed 
foe, and they were fighting for liberty to 
coerce their fellow-countrymen in the en- 
joyment of the freedom which on every 
principle of Liberalism they ought to en- 
joy. They had in their hands a tremen- 
dous weapon—the weapon of Boycottin g. 
Boycotting was not exclusive dealing. It 
was nothing like it. The difference was 
pointed out with overwhelming force 
only five years ago by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
himself, and he (Mr. Finlay) appre- 
hended it had not changed its nature 
since then. He also apprehended that, 
if there was any change, it must be in 
the point of view of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The object of this legisla- 
tion was to break down this tyranny; 
and in the struggle with the National 
League he apprehended that the Govern- 
ment were entitled to the support of 
every true Liberal in the House who 
valued Constitutional liberty. Various 
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charges had been made against the 
Liberal Unionists in this matter. They 


were told that they were associating | 7 


with Conservatives, and that no crime 
could be deeper. Well, he was not very 
careful to answer in that matter. He 
apprehended it had ever been one of the 
honourable traditions of English political 
life that, when a foreign danger threat- 
ened, Party differences were sunk for the 
common welfare of the common country. 
They were now face to face with a 
domestic danger greater than many a 
foreign war had occasioned, and he con- 
sidered that every honourable tradition 
of English political life called upon men, 
in a crisis such as this, to sink considera- 
tions of Party—to vote as they believed 
the welfare of their country demanded. 
‘Ihey were told that legislation of this 
kind was inconsistent with representa- 
tive government. So far from being 
inconsistent with it, he believed it was a 
necessary complement of the extension 
of the franchise in Ireland. Surely the 
first principle of Liberalism was that the 
electors, in whose hands the franchise 
was put, should be at liberty to exercise 
it freely according to their own judg- 
ment, and that House was bound to see 
that such measures were taken as would 
enable the House and the country to 
hear what was the true voice of the 
people of Ireland. They would never 
hear that true voice so long as an 
organization existed the purpose and the 
effect of which was to make the ma- 
chinery of the polling booth and of the 
ballot box mere!y efticacious in register- 
ing the decrees of the branches of the 
National League. They were told that 
the Government ought to be engaged in 
conferring local gcvernment upon Ire- 
land. He would ask the House whether 
an extension of the powers of local 
government to Boards chosen through- 
out the country would be likely to be a 
blessing or a curse so long as the organi- 
zation of the League was in force, and 
so long as it was at liberty to use the 
weapon of Boycotting, which it was 
known to use with such terrible effect ? 
But he would like to read what was said 
on this question of local government by 
the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) at Inverness, on the 17th Novem- 
ber last. He was asked certain questions 
after his speech, and the first was this— 

ie ing in view that all sides in politics in 
Jegualank Scotland not only eilog bal insist 
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decentralization, and a and comprehen- 
don scheme of local se pe a0 would you 
not be willing to accept of such a scheme for 
bpm bs erg the re ey Cee how 

w , with power develop 
it by degrees, as ciroumstahees enhgteiseqite? P 
What was the hon. Member’s answer 
to that ?— 

“Certainly not; because I do not think that 
any scheme short of the Bill of Mr. Gladstone 
would work any good in Ireland. And such a 
proposal as this would work a great deal of 
mischief, and make the settlement of the ques- 
tion more difficult.’’ 

Yet after that statement made by, per- 
haps, the most prominent Member of 
the Nationalist Party, they were hear- 
ing, night after night, taunts hurled 
against the Government for not intro- 
ducing a Local Government Bill for 
Ireland. All he could say on this sub- 
ject was—‘‘Surely in vain is the net 
spread in sight of any bird.” What 
was the alternative to which they 
were invited if they were not to per- 
severe in the policy on which the House 
determined last Session? What other 
course was open? The proposal was 
that Her Majesty should hand over the 
government of Ireland to the officials of 
the National League. For that wasthe 
proposal of the Home Rule Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, short of which the Member 
for East Mayo had said they would ac- 
cept nothing. It had, however, been 
said that there had been concessions on 
certain points of that Bill. For his part 
he believed that those concessions were 
absolutely illusory, and that no solid 
concession had been made on any one of 
the points to which attention had been 
called. But there was one point on 
which there had not been even the sem- 
blance of a concession. They all recol- 
lected how much many hon. Members 
were impressed with the necessity of 
some security for the maintenance of 
law and order in Ireland. An Irish 
Parliament was proposed to be created, 
with an Executive dependent upon that 
Parliament. Hud any concession been 
made upon that point? He had read 
attentively every speech that had been 
made by the author of that Bill of 1886; 
and he confessed that he had not foun 

in one of them the slightest indication 
of a willingocss in any way to restrain 
the powers that would have been con- 
ferred under that Bill upon the Irish 
Legislature and the Irish Executive 
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with regard to the maintenance of law 
and order. And there was a very 
sufficient reason for it. Ion. Members 
Lelow the Gangway would not stand any 
such concession for one moment. He 
wished to call the attention of the House, 
and especially of Members who were 
most struck with the difficulties in regard 
to the maintenance of law and order as 
an obstacle to the Bill of 1886, to a 
speech of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo(Mr. Dillon), in which—also speak- 
ing at Inverness—that hon. Member de- 
clared that the fundamental condition 
which they required was that the ad- 
ministration of the law in Ireland should 
be under the control of the Representa- 
tives of Ireland, as well as the making 
of the laws; and no system of local 
government would give them that. It 
was thus a sine gud non that the main- 
tenance of law and order should be 
handed over to the proposed Legislature 
and Executive in Ireland, and that with- 
out any of the checks without which 
many Members formed the greatest 
reason for voting against the Bill of 1886. 
He asked the House, he asked the 
country, he asked the electors to realize 
the fact that it was not proposed, and 
could not be proposed, that the adminis- 
tration of the law should bein any way 
withdrawn from the proposed Irish Go- 
vernment. How would the control of 
the administration of the law, of the 
— of the magistracy, and of the 
udges be employed? On that point he 
would quote, not from the Nationalist 
Members, but from what had been said 
by an English Member in that House. 
The hon. Member for the Rushcliffe 
Division of Nottingham (Mr. J. E. Ellis) 
yesterday, in the course of his speech, 
said— 
“ Such were the men who were carrying out 
what he would call this infamous Act—he 
warned those men deliberately—that when the 
Liberal Party crossed to the other side of the 
House—and it would not be long before that took 
lace—every detail of their administration would 
carefully scanned. And if there were any 
instances that would allow of their being brought 
up and punished for what they were dving in 
Ireland, that opportunity | be taken.”’ 
That remark was cheered by the Na- 
tionalist Members, and it was a very 
significant warning with re: to the 
roceedings of any British Parliament. 
e (Mr. Finlay) was not concerned by 
what the hon. Member might think or 
say. No British Parliament would act 
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in the vindictive spirit expressed in the 
words he had just quoted. He would 
like to ask the House what would be the 
fate of those who had been engaged to 
the best of their ability, loyally, and 
trusting to the honour of England, in 
the administration of Irish affairs, if 
they were to be handed over to the tender 
mercies of an Executive which should 
represent the majority at present domi- 
nant in Ireland? The unparalleled 
baseness of the proposed surrender re- 
quired no comment. They had heard, 
of course, a great deal about the griev- 
ances of hon. Members below the g- 
way. He (Mr. Finlay) confessed he 
sympathized with those grievances ; but 
he wished they would not employ such 
heated language in speaking upon them. 
The hon. Member for North-East Cork 
talked about the ‘‘torture” employed 
in the prisons of Ireland under the 
Crimes Act. He (Mr. Finlay) considered 
that no word could be more remote from 
the fact with regard to prison life. As 
he understood the matter, there had been 
no difference whatever made in the treat- 
ment of prisoners under the Crimes Act 
as en BE with prisoners under any 
other Act, unless it were that more in- 
dulgence was shown to the former. 
[**Oh, oh!” ] There was, perhaps, one 
grievance. Hon. Members were very 
anxious to appear before the country as 
heroes and martyrs; but there were 
certain disagreeable preliminaries con- 
sequent upon and to be gone through 
before that state could be attained, and 
they seemed to wish to have all the 
glory of heroism and martyrdom without 
any of the inconveniences. He sym- 
pathized with that grievance also; but, 
after all, their great grievance really 
was that the administration of the Crimes 
Act by the Chief Secretary was beginning 
to tell—it was taking it out of their 
power to coerce those who had hitherto 
swelled their majority. That was their 
great grievance; and, in comparison 
with that, everything else sank into 
insignificance. The Chief Secretary had 
been made a target for a perfect storm 
of abuse. He (Mr. Finlay) dared say 
the right hon. Gentleman knew how to 
appreciate that abuse at its true value. 

on. Members below the Gangway 
spoke of him now as they used to speak 
of Mr. Forster. But next year, if it were 
convenient for the | aap of political 


warfare, they would no doubt be ready 
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to talk of him as they now spoke of Mr. 
Forster. Let the right hon. Gentleman 
go on without fear or favour in this 
matter. The goal he had in view was 
that there should be no law in Ireland 
but that of the Queen. Until that was 
achieved, they would have no Oonstitu- 
tional liberty in Ireland ; and he hoped 
the House would lend its support to the 
Government in the arduous task of 
pling with the endeavours of the 
National League to upset the law of the 
Queen and establish a law of its own. 
Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) said, he would not for a 
moment presume to follow the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. Finlay) in any of the techni- 
eal or legal arguments which he had 
used, as they had been already abun- 
dantly answered in the course of the 
debate. He was not very much sur- 
prised that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had expressed himself anxious that 
the debate should conclude, because, as 
yet, no answer had been given, either by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman him- 
self or by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, to the 
damning indictment of the hon. Member 
for North-East Oork (Mr. W. O’Brien), 
who had opened the debate to-night. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
then gone on to point out that the 
Coercion Bill had been a gigantic suc- 
cess on account of the bitterness of feel- 
ing which it had created in the minds 
of the Irish people. For his (Mr. H. 
Gardner’s) part, he could not for the 
life of him see that that was any proof 
of the success of the measure, or that 
the Government or their supporters 
ought to make it a source of congratula- 
tion. It was exactly as the hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork had pointed out. 
The Ooercion Bill in Ireland and the 
policy of the Government had created 
bitterness, and was tending to prevent 
rather than bring about such an opinion 
as had already been effected in part by 
the policy of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone). But it was not for the 
urpose of following the hon. and 
earned Gentleman that he (Mr. H. 
Gardner) had risen. If he did venture 
to trespass on the time of the House for 
a short period it was not because he felt 
that he could add in any way to the 
words and the arguments which had 
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come from hon. Members on that side of 
the House; but it was because he de- 
sired to emphasize upon the Government 
the fact that the — and indignant 
protest which was felt against the 
coercion policy of the Government in 
Ireland did not come alone from Irish 
Members of Parliament, or Members 
who had Irish constituents in their 
division, but also from those who, like 
himself, had no Irish voters in their con- 
stituency, but represented purely an 
English and essentially a quiet agricul- 
tural division. It was in the name and 
with the consent of thousands of agri- 
cultural labourers in his constituency, 
and thousands of others in the county in 
which he lived, that he protested against 
the Irish policy of the present Govera- 
ment; and he did so more willingly on 
account of the somewhat unworthy sneer 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had used in a speech of his 
the other night when he said that Mem- 
bers of the Liberal Party were afraid to 
repeat in the House what they had said 
on platforms during the Recess. The 
right hon. Gentleman had been guilty of 
a very unworthy sneer, and he (Mr. H. 
Gardner) presumed that he meant by 
his words not only to include the 
eminent Leaders of the Liberal Party, 
but also the minor lights like himself. 
The right hon. Gentleman would feel 
with him that the courage and honour 
of even a minor light like himself was 
as important to him and to his consti- 
tuency as was the courage and honour 
of the most eminent Member of 
the House, and he told the right 
hon. Gentleman that he was ready to 
repeat in his place everything he 
might have said about the Government 
during the Recess. There had been a 
great deal of talk during the Recess, 
and if the right hon. Gentleman would 
use his undoubted influence with the 
Government to obtain him an oppor- 
tunity, he should be very happy some 
evening or other to come down and 
repeat to him every one of the speeches 
he had made behind his back. They 
had been told in the Gracious Speech 
from the Throne that the coercive policy 
of the Government in Ireland had been 
a success. Well, he ventured to utterly 
deny that fact, and he would go further 
and say that no one was more conscious 
of its failure than right hon. Gentle- 
men connected with the Government 
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on the gee Bench. Instead of 
success, the whole administration of the 
Coercion Act had been a source of weak- 
ness to the Government, and had dealt 
no slight blow to the stability of the 
Government. They who looked forward 
to the triumph of Home Rule in Ireland 
intheno distant future might well regard 
with satisfaction the coercive blunders of 
the present Government, were it not for 
the suffering and indignity which it had 
involved on the Irish people. He would 
go further, and say that they had not, on 
their side, a better electioneering agent 
than the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. He ventured to 
say that the Coercion Act in Ireland had 
failed. He would ask the House to 
consider at what its powers were aimed. 
Undoubtedly they were aimed at the 
continuation of the Plan of Campaign, 
and against the power of the National 
League. Had the Government succeeded 
in this instance. On the contrary, it 
seemed to him that the Plan of Cam- 
paign had almost everywhere triumphed, 
and almost justified its existence; and 
as to the National League, he took: it 
that that body was stronger now than 
it was when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary came into Office. 
The Government claimed credit for a 
higher intention than the mere suppres- 
sion of the National League. They 
hoped, no doubt, to bring about a better 
government in Ireland. They hoped, 
no doubt, to bring about a restoration of 
the confidence of the people in the ad- 
ministration of the law, and they sought 
to establish better relations between the 
Government of Great Britain and the | 
ple of Ireland. He would ask the 
ouse whether they had succeeded in 
that endeavour ? He thought they were 
all agreed on that side of the House 
that the essence of all government lay 
in the consent and contentment of the 
governed. If, then, the Government had 
not secured that, how could they claim 
that their policy had been asuccess? If 
they could show any kind of success at 
all it was merely the triumph of repres- 
sion, and that was a aa boast for a 
Constitutional Government to make in 





this country at the end of the 19th 
century. ey had been taunted with 
not ing the phrase of the right | 


hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid | 
Lothian, ‘‘ Remember Mitchelstown ;”’ | 
but having heard the speech of the) 
hon. Gentleman who commenced the 
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debate that evening, the Government: 
would see that hon. Gentlemen on that 
side of the House did remember 
Mitchelstown. He ventured to say that 
on that occasion the deep-lying princi- 
eh of Constitutional government had 

een violated. If hon. Gentlemen 
thought he had gone too far in saying 
that that melancholy incident was 
against those deep-lying principles, he 
had on his side the high authority of 
Mr. Burke, who in 1793 said— 

‘If the hearts of the people are not with 
the hands of the soldiery, you may call your 
Constitution what you please; but, in reality, 
it merely consists of three parts—Cavalry, 
Infantry, and Artillery, and nothing else.” 


At that time the Irish Constabulary was 
not in existence, or Mr. Burke would, 
perhaps, have included them. It was 
the favourite statement of hon. Members 
forming the composite majority in that 
House, that the Coercion Bill of last 
year set free the people of Ireland from 
the miserable state of intimidation in 
which they were placed. He remem- 
bered the hon. and learned Member for 
Inverness (Mr. Finlay), in an eloquent 
speech, saying, last year, distinctly that 
the measure of coercion so-called was 
simply a measure of emancipation for 
the people of Ireland. That was said on 
the eve of the last Election, when he and 
his Friends went about saying there was 
no coercion at all. He did not know 
whether the hon. and learned Member 
was of the same opinion now; but, at 
any rate, the Government had passed 
their measure of emancipation, and set 
free this miserable people. How had 
they employed their freedom? If the 
epee: in the newspapers were to be 
believed, that nation of emancipated 
slaves had cheered to the echo those 
men whom hon. Gentlemen opposite 
called tyrants, and endeavoured to prove 
their devotion to them. The only excuse 
the Ooercionist Party had for ignoring 
the opinion of Ireland, as expressed by 
a vast majority of her Representatives, 
was that their seats had been won by 
the intimidation of a priest-ridden and 
League-ridden people. This statement 
had been repeated that evening by the 
hon. and learned Member for Inver- 
ness ; and it had been repeated a day 
or two ago by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson). In the somewhat vague, 
if amusing, diatribe of the hon. and 
gallant Member there were two points 
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which seemed of importance—one was 
that, in his opinion, the National e 


was, if possible, more powerful in 
land during the last six months than in 
the past, which did not say much for 
the government of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Ohief Secretary and the 
Coercion Bill which he used; and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman still ad- 
hered to the extraordinary fallacy that 
the vast majority of Gentlemen who 
came to that House from Ireland had 
gained their seats by intimidation and 
oppression. But the Government had 
passed their Coercion Act, which was 
administered with the high capacity of 
the right hon. Gentleman, the ultra- 
Ooercionist Member of a Ooercionist Go- 
vernment. He asked why the Govern- 
ment, having passed their enfranchisin 
Bill, had not given their sitiipeuliad: 
chised electors the chance of using their 
freedom? It was because they knew 
that if there were an Election in Ireland 
they would not win one single seat, and 
that hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way would be returned to Parliament 
in greater numbers. But the Ooercion 
Act had not only failed; it had been 
administered in such a way as to make 
our Government ridiculous in the eyes 
of Europe. If the Government really 
meant to tame Ireland into submission 
by their 20 years of resolute government, 
they needed the courage of a Bismarck, 
and not the bravery of the Irish Secre- 
tary. Why had they not set about their 
task in a business-like and dignified 
manner? What was the use of this 
peddling, irritating tyranny ? This 
policy of imprisoning Members of Par- 
liament, priests, and editors for short 
periods, from which they emerged 
greater heroes than ever? Why had 
had not the Government the courage of 
their opinions; and why did they not 
disenfranchise the country altogether ? 
The reason was but too plain; it 
was not that they would not, but that 
they dare not, because they knew that if 
they were to propose any such measure 
in that House and put it before the coun- 
try, the public opinion, not only of Ire- 
land, but of the whole United King- 
dom, would be against them. What, 
then, was the use of their petty tinkering 
policy, which made us the laughing 
stock of the world? He would now say 
a few words with regard tothe subject of 
the National League. About 56 years 
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ago, under Lord Liverpool’s’ Adminis 
tration, that House of Parliament set to 
work on the task of suppressing an 
organization which, in his opinion, some- 
what resembled the National League. 
He alluded to the Oatholic Association. 
It resembled the National League in 
po way, that it - the epee 
of the t majority of the e of 
Treland ; it was, aia establie ed to 
bring about a great political change, 
and it commanded the sympathy of some 
leading statesmen and a great many 
other persons in this country. Mr. 
Plunket—at the time Attorney General 
—said that ‘‘the history of Ireland 
was a history of associations.” If that 
were true then, it had been true, with 
some brief intervals, ever since. He de- 

lored the fact that associations in Ire- 

nd should be able to win the confidence 
and obedience of the people from their 
legitimate rulers. He went further, and 
said that he deplored the necessity of the 
National League, because the necessity 
of its existence was an outward and 
visible sign of incapacity or maladmi- 
nistration of the present Government in 
Ireland. But he lamented the supre- 
macy of associations in that country for 
other reasons, because associations, whe- 
ther they were the National League or 
the Orange Society, must of necessity be 
Party associations representing Party 
feelings. He was well aware that the 
party which the National League repre- 
sented was nine-tenths of the people of 
Ireland ; but he regretted that a mi- 
nority, however small, should not be 
represented in an association of such 
national importance. Well, was it not 
manifest that if the Irish people, as 
history proved, were determined to place 
their confidence in associations of their 
own countrymen, would it not be wise to 
give them the only national association 
which could not be a Party association, 
which would be backed by lawful autho- 
rity, which would represent all creeds 
and classes — namely, a Legislative 
Assembly in Dublin? Nothing could 
better display the mistaken policy of 
coercive measures for Ireland than the 
way in which the people of England 
regarded the so-called criminal manu- 
facture by the Coercion Act. He 
regarded it as a significant fact that, not 
only in Ireland, but in England, there 
were crowds who cheered the political 
victims of the Government. The Bnglish 
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were a law-abiding and law-loving 
people ; and if a vast number of them 
showed, as they undoubtedly do, sym- 
pathy ; not to say approbation with those 
whom the Government called criminals, 
was it not more likely that the Coercive 
Law was wrong rather than numbers of 
hitherto honourable men should suddenly 
become demoralized? He had merely 
risen for the pur of protesting in the 
name of a purely English constituency 
against the policy ofthe Government in 
Ireland, a policy which, had it not been 
for the promise held out by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, would have plunged that 
country in — and gone far to wreck 
that true and lasting Union of the two 
Kingdoms which hon. Members on his 
side of the House so ardently desired. 
Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid): 
said, that he desired to make a few re- 
marks on this question, because it was 
one in which his constituency took a 
great interest, and because Separatist 
agitators took a great interest in his 
constituency. Upwards of 60 meetings 
had been held in his Division since the 
General Election, and some 10 Members 
of Parliament had been down to try and 
convert Mid Leicestershire to the Home 
Rule gospel. He could also claim the 
great honour at that moment of being 
the only Catholic supporter of the pre- 
sent Government in that House. He 
had read recently with great pleasure 
an article in the Moniteur de Rome, which, 
although not strictly speaking an organ 
of the Vatican, was well known not to 
express opinions that were offensive to 
it. That article contained a significant 
paragraph, asking how the Irish Na- 
tionalistscould count upon thesympathies 
of Catholics, and how the supreme and 
moderating power of the Church could 
work in her favour when such culpable 
and revolutionary elements mingled 
their aim with the national movement ? 
It was to him a matter of satisfaction 
and pleasure to know that at least in the 
remarks made to the Irish pilgrims a 
few weeks ago, he, whom he revered as 
the Vicar of Christ, had no word of 
censure for the policy of Her Majesty, or 
the personal conduct of the Trish Secre- 
tary. He had been elected by the divi- 
sion of a county which only six months 
before had polled 1,040 votes in favour 
of a Radical candidate; and if that 
Radical majority had been turned into 
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a majority of 135 for himeelf, it was 
because he had come forward as an 
opponent of every form of Home Rule 
or autonomy for Ireland ; it was beeause 
he had said, ‘‘If there is crime there 
must and shall be coercion;” and it 
was therefore as the champion of 
coercion, as some called it, that he stood 
there. He would endeavour to show 
that the present policy of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland was the only ible 
policy. There were going on in Ireland 
two movements. One of those claimed 
for the Irish people an independent and 
separate nationality. He denied that 
the Irish had ever been a separate nation 
in the strict sense of the word, and if it 
depended upon him they never should be. 
The English were a race which had suc- 
ceeded in building up of many Nation- 
alities one Empire, and when he spoke 
of the opposite Party as Separatists, 
he meant it in the sense of Separatists 
who wished to set up an Irish nation with 
a separate autonomous Government. 
Besides the great Nationalist idea which 
dominated the Irish mind, this latter 
was permeated with the idea of social 
revolution. Through social mutiny they 
wished to march to national independ- 
ence. Without wishing to say anything 
offensive, he might mention that he had 
been much abused by the Irish Press, 
which he considered a great honour, al- 
though, of course, he should have pre- 
ferred to be looked upon by them as a 
friend rather than an enemy. He was 
only an enemy to the Naticnalist cause. 
He claimed to have received, in some 
sense, an Irish education, and he had 
no wish except to see Ireland in the full 
enjoyment of the same liberties as those 
enjoyed in England; and there were 
still certain measures which were wanted 
to complete the equality between the two 
countries that would certainly receive 
his cordial support if they were brought 
before the House. There was principall 

a@ measure wanted to deal with Tris 

education. The Catholic portion of the 
Irish people did not enjoy those advan- 
tages in respect of education to which 
they were entitled, and that was the 
rock on which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian had ori- 
ginally broken down. It was after this 
that the right hon. Gentleman had writ- 
ten his articles upon Vaticanism, and since 
that—asfar ashe could judge—the policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman had been 
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that of a dazed and revolutionary politi- 
cian. That was another subject on which 
Irish Members would receive his cordial 
support. He thought it most unjust and 
improper that in a House el as that 
House was at present, the only men who 
were incapacitated to stand as Repre- 
sentatives of the people of Ireland were 


the Roman Catholic clergy. He said it! reall 


was an unjust thing and one which 
ought to be remedied, that in a country 
where the clergy exercised so much in- 
fluence they should be excluded from 
the political world. It was not right 
that men who were the natural leaders 
of the people, as were the Irish clergy 
still, should be debarred by the law from 
coming to that House to join in the 
legislation of the country. Perhaps it 
would be beat if the four Catholic Arch- 
bishops had seats in the House of Lords; 
and if the Church of the people were 
represented in the Upper House, as the 
English Established Church was, there 
would be no injustice in excluding the 
clergy from the Lower House; but the 
present conditions placed the clergy in 
a ition of political ostracism. He 
only claimed for the teachers of the 
Ohristian Revelation rights which were 
not denied to men who preached what 
they were pleased to call the “ Fruits of 
Philosophy.”’ Returning to the sociulistic 
movement which existed in Ireland, he 
found in Zhe Freeman’s Journal of last 
week the report of an address delivered 
by Mr. Davitt, who stated his programme 
coneisely in these words— 

“The issue is one of stupendous magni- 
tude. . . . The —_ is not only for political 
su between the masses and the classes, 
it is likewise a struggle between producers and 
monopolists. for the just distribution of the 
produce of England and Ireland.” 


If he (Mr. De Lisle) were to refer to the 
movement as a hydra, for social anarchy 
was a terrible hydra, he should say that 
it had a Davitt head which represented 
socialism, and a Dillon head which 
aimed at crushing landlordism, and a 
dynamite head which advocated assassi- 
nation. Last year a letter appeared in 
The Catholic Herald, New York. in which 
it wassaid that the time had come to put 
an end to him (Mr. De Lisle), because 
he had dared to censure the anarchical 
attitude of the Catholic hierarchy. With 
reference to the question of landlordism 


his view was that they could not do 
without it. Although they might de- 
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stroy the present landlords and divide 
the land among the people, Parliament 
could not prevent them ing money 
upon the land, and by that very trans- 
action new landlords would be created. 
He did not think that by putting the 
gombeen man or petty local usurer in 
the place of the present landlords, the 
y poor try would be any 
the better for it. Furthermore, he rose 
to congratulate the Government on the 
policy which they had so consistently 
maintained, and he did so with pleasure 
because he found there was a feeling in 
its favour growieg up in the ranks of 
the Catholic clergy, as well as of the 
educated laity, which they should not 
have expected to find a year ago. At 
a meeting at the Foreign Office a year 
ago or more he had spoken of the 
Catholic hierarchy of Ireland as acting 
the part of a higher avarchy. Those 
words had given great offence, but 
he believed the recent utterances of 
the Bishop of Limerick, condemning 
Boycotting and the Plan of Campaign 
as sinful and criminal, had entirely 
justified his remarks. They had now 
the expression of opinion of a distin- 
guished Prelate of the Irish Catholic 
Church to confirm them in the belief that 
Boycotting and the Plan of Campai 
were sinful and criminal ; and as the 
whole of the so-called Coercion Act was 
directed to put an end to these sinful 
and criminal proceedings, it was entirely 
justified. He considered that this con- 
fession of opinion by the Bishop of 
Limerick was of great value to the Go- 
pissy | ar oa showed that saat 
was a body of the clergy forming a 
majority who held slatian vlowse iuibeed, 
he was in a position to know that such 
was the fact. That letter of the Bishop 
of Limerick had not been published 24 
hours when there was another expression 
of opinion published in the Freeman’s 
Journal on the part of Bishop Healy, 
who agreed to every word Dr. 0’ Dwyer 
had written. The revolutionary attitude, 
however, continued to be champidned, 
and he referred to a letter which ap- 
peared in Zhe Tablet last Christmas 
twelve months, which claimed that-— 
“Ever since the Union, rebellion was a 
sacred duty for,every honest Irishman, provided 
there were a reasonable chance of success.” 
It was a remarkable fact that the author 
of these opinions had been since pro- 
moted to the important post of the Pro- 
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sidency of Thurles the second 
most im t educational establish- 
ment of the Catholic Church in Ireland. 
That promotion seemed to be a reason 
for very grave misgivings on their part, 
and it was that declaration of opinion 
which justified him in making the re- 
mark with regard to the Catholic hier- 
archical higher anarchy. From the 
point of view there expressed, the Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian would be a fatal 
mistake, because it would give the 
necessary leverage to justify, aye, 
sanctify, rebellion—namely, “a rea- 
sonable chance of success.”” He did not 
think that any sensible man could now 
have a shadow of doubt as to the cause 
of Fitzmaurice’s murder. It had been 
traced home to the League. There was 
not a link missing. The murder was an 
——— but terrible proof of the truth 
of Bishop O’Dwyer’s words— 

“You cannot mark a man out to be Boy- 

cotted, or universally shunned, without running 
the risk of prompting his murder.” 
He now wished to reply to a certain 
manifesto in the form of a letter which 
had been addressed to Monsignore 
Persico, signed by Lord Ripon and 
others. He denied that he was guilty 
of what was here called want of respect 
and veneration to the Catholic Church ; 
but he did certainly think that what 
had been done in Ireland was not only 
detrimental to religion, but also a ve 
injury to the country to which the p serie 
whose conduct was in question belonged. 
He believed that the Persico mission was 
intended solely to inquire into the truth 
of charges which had been alleged, and 
whether the attitude of the clergy was or 
was notinconsistent with their sacred duty. 
This was a case in which a question of 
morality was involved, and he considered 
it one in which the highest ecclesiastical 
authority should consider whether the 
charges made were true. He was not 
alone in the view which he had ex- 
pressed, and he would quote from a letter 
of an Irish Jandlord—Oolonel Chichester, 
who knew Ireland well—which was one 
of a series in a controveray that had been 
taking place in The Tablet on the subject 
of Boycotting. The letter contained 
these words : 

‘*], for one, look on the Plan of Uampaign 
and the system of Boycotting, no matter on 
what terms they are 2s on, as utterly 


dishonest and indefensib! 
Mr. De Lisle 
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It was certuinly a matter of great satis- 
faction to him, and he believed also to a 
very large number of other Catholics, to 
have read the words addressed to the 
Irish Pilgrims the other day in Rome 
by His Holiness the Pope, who had 
publicly expressed the hope that the 
Irish people would obey their Prelates, 
and the Prelates obey the law. His | 
Holiness had expressed his confidence in 
‘*the justice of the men who were placed 
at the head of the State”—that could 
only mean Her Majesty’s responsible 
Ministers — and thus he exhorted the 
Irish people to obey the law. He had 
seen in Zhe Times to-day a statement of 
two or three facts, which to him would 
be quite sufficient to justify the pass- 
ing of the Orimes Act. As an instance, 
it appeared that in reference to a mar- 
riage of a humble farmer and a young 
girl at Tralee, the possibility of the bride- 
groom being shot at no distant date 
was considered a necessary contingency 
to be provided for in the marriage set- 
tlement. According to The Times, the 
husband was to receive £50 down and 
£100 by promissory note at 12 months 
if he were not shot in the meantime. 
There were many other instances which 
he would not then refer to, because he 
thought he had detained the House 
long enough. But these accumulated 
facts proved how systematie and general 
had become the social tyranny and 
wickedness of the Land League. It 
was a melancholy thing to see Catholic 
priests and laymen co-operating with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newecastie-upon-Tyne(Mr. John Morley), 
who now attacked the United Kingdom 
as he had so often attacked the Church: 

“ The ship of your Church, once so 
stout and fair, and se mm with good des- 


tinies, has become a phantom ship; . . . . and 
you who work it are no more than the ghosts of 
dead men.” 


The great ship of the State, still so 
stout and fair, and well laden with 

destinies, had become a mutinous ship; 
and therefore he said that those who 
worked it should arise and, not like 
ghosts of platform men, but like patriots 
and fearless statesmen, sweep away all 
who dared to resist the law. If Her 
Majesty’s Government continued in the 
way they had so well begun, and if the 
health and strength of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Irish Secretary were pre- 
served to them some years longer, he 
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believed. that which they all hoped for 
would be achieved—namely, the 

and iness and enrichment of the 
people of Ireland. 

Ms. EVELYN (Deptford) said, that 
the right hon. Member for Mid Leices- 
tershire (Mr. De Lisle) in the speech he 
had just made had presented a curious 
and an almost inexplicable phenomenon 
which had bewildered him more than 
any other object with which he was 
familiar. The hon. Member was, or 

fessed to be, a Catholic, and yet he 
indulged in insults against the Irish 
hierarchy and against those who held 
the creed which he professed to re- 
verence. The hon. Member in his long 
and discursive speech attempted to make 
out a claim on the Irish Members by 
stating that he would advocate certain 
plans of Catholic education and other 
moyements which would find favour 
with those hon. Gentlemen; but, in the 
meantime, he was prepared to continue 
the great oppression of Ireland. The 
hon. Member would not, by presenting 
these other subjects for their considera- 
tion, earn the gratitude of the Irish 
ple. His observations had ranged 
oo China to Peru; and though he 
(Mr. Evelyn) had expected that he 
would end by reading a number of 
letters from Zhe Times, he had not un- 
naturally concluded by giving them the 
whole book of the Prophet Jeremiah. 
But he oy Evelyn) would pass from 
the hon. Member to consider the Amend- 
ment before the House. It might be 
discussed either as a Party Motion, the 
ing of which would involve the de- 

feat of the Government, or it might be 
discussed on its merits; and if it were, 
there was no reason why it should not 
be accepted by every Member of the 
House. From both points of view he 
felt it to be his duty to vote for the 
Amendment. He wished to get rid 
of this Coalition Government; he did 
not call it a Oonservative Govern- 
ment, for in the course the Government 
had pursued they had been false to the 
best traditions of the Conservative Party. 
The hon. Member (Mr. De Lisle) had 
sounded the praises of the Union. They 
had heard the praises of the Unionists 
sounded by many Gentlemen to-night— 
in fact, music of this kind was very 
common in the country. The Unionists 
were extolled with considerable oratory 
at Primrose League and other meetings ; 
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and the country had heard a vast deal 
more about this Paper Union than the 
union of hearts and sentiments. It 
could not be disputed that Lord Salis- 
bury was prepared in 1885 to throw 
over the Paper Union altogether. The 
interview between Lord on and 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) must have been well known to 
Lord Salisbury after it had occurred. 
It was true that in 1888 Lord Salis- 
bury gave a denial; but what was 
it? They knew that Lord Salisbury 
was practically prepared to in for 
Home Rule, and they knew what Lord 
Salisbury’s denials were. He said that 
the assumption that every other Member 
of the Cabinet besides Lord Carnarvon 
had expressed feelings in favour of 
Home Hule was an utter, complete, and 
absolute falsehood. This was pretty 
strong, and the noble Lord generally 
used strong language in denials; but 
nobody ever said that every Member of 
the Cabinet of 1885 besides Lord Car- 
narvon had expressed feelings in favour 
of Home Rule. What was very 
confidently believed was that several 
Members of the Cabinet, including 
Lord Salisbury himself, were quite 
prepared to go in for Home Rule. They 
were all glad to find that the Land Act 
of last Session had had an ameliorative 
effect on the condition of Ireland. But 
they could have wished that it had dealt 
with the question of arrears, and that it 
had not given undue facilities to evict- 
ing landlords like Lord Clanricarde. He 
hoped that the Act might soon be 
amended, and made more serviceable to 
the Irish people on these subjects. But 
he was thankful to know that, even as 
it was, it had tended to the diminution 
of crime. With regard to coercion, he 
could not but remember what he had 
witnessed in a late visit to Ireland. He 
wished that more Englishmen would go 
over to Ireland and judge for them- 
selves, and not listen to excited state- 
ments and inflamed newspaper articles 

inst Ireland. He had witnessed with 
his own eyes the misery of the people 
and the oppression under which they 
laboured, and he could not but feel that 
it was only too true that the Orimes Act, 
which they were told was to be directed 
against crime, had been really directed 
against political opponents. This had 
been clearly shown in the cruel admi- 
nistration by the Government of that 
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tremendous weapon which the House 
ut into the hands of the Government 
ast Session. He, for one, had to con- 
fess with regret that he had voted for 
coercion; but he did so, as was well 
known, reluctantly, and because he un- 
derstood that this terrific weapon was to 
be used for the repression of crime, and 
crime alone. He now found that that 
was altogether a fraudulent pretence on 
the part of the Government. He be- 
lieved that Lord Salisbury all along 
had it in his mind to exercise the power 
that he sought from Parliament in a 
cruel and abominable manner. On the 
16th of May, 1886, Lord Salisbury mado 
a foul and slanderous attack on the 
Irish people. Lord Salisbury declared 
that what was wanted for Ireland was 
20 years of resolute government. He 
did not complain of that declaration ; 
but Lord Salisbury went on to say 
that they wanted confidence in the 
Irish people, and that it depended upon 
the people they were to confide in; and 
he added—*‘ You would not confide free 
representation to the Hottentots.” At 
the time that speech was made he (Mr. 
Evelyn) happened to be contesting the 
borough of Deptford against a most 
able and eloquent adversary, and had 
the humiliating task of trying to explain 
away those words of Lord Salisbury. 
Later events had shown that he was quite 
wrong, and that his opponent was right, 
and that all along the present Premier 
had in his view the establishment of a 
Hottentot Government in Ireland. In 
November last Lord Salisbury made a 
memorable speech at the Mansion House. 
Hesaid then thatany one of his Colleagues 
was worth the whole 86 Members from 
Treland. Bras hear!”] The ex- 
ression of approval which came from 
is hon. Friend sitting below (Mr. 
Johnston) he did not wonder at; but 
he did wonder at such a vulgarism 
coming from the lips of the Prime Mi- 
nister of England— & vino veritas. 
Taking these two speeches together— 
the Hottentot speech and the speech at 
the Mansion House—did they not 
show that Lord Salisbury had an utter 
contempt for the Irish nation; and 
had he not insulted the Irish ? When 
he was contesting Deptford, and read 
the Hottentot speech, he had a personal 
reason for not quite approving of that 
speech, for he had the honour to have 
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Irish blood in his veins. He knew that 
Lord Salisbury had denied likening 
the Irish to Hottentots; but let any- 
one read his words, and put their own 
construction on them. Now he came 
to the administration of the Orimes Act, 
and he was sorry that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land was not in his place, because he had 
something to say to him. As to the 
cruel administration of the Crimes Act, 
he wondered how the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could smile and smile, and still 
be a Chief Secretary. What would not 
do at all, and what would not be ap- 
npr by the English people, was that 

e should treat political prisoners with 
cruelty, and he should steal their great 
coats, and that he should gloat in con- 
versation over the weak hearts of his 
intended victims. The man who did 
this was a man about whom he would 
express no opinion, because if he did he 
should, perhaps, be transgressing the 
Orders of the House. But he would say 
that he considered the Government of 
Ireland by the Salisbury-Balfour clique 
—he would not say by the Ministry— 
but by the clique, which controlled the 
Ministry—to be thoroughly infamous. 
His hon. Friend on the Front Bench 
smiled; but let him answer the speech 
of the hon. Member for Cork, who had 
proved to the House that the Chief 
Secretary had thrown into prison old 
women, boys, and girls, and had com- 
mitted all that oppression which had 
still to be denied. Now, he wished to 
say a word with reference to the treat- 
ment of Mr. Blunt, A quastion had 
been asked that evening as to why Mr. 
Blunt had not been — some food 
when he was dragged from his prison in 
Galway to the civil action now going on 
in Dublin. The answer was that Air. 
Blunthad the ordinary food of prisoners ; 
but what he contended was that Mr. 
Blunt was in an exceptional ition, 
and that it was a cruel and eful 
thing to give a man the ordinary food 
of prisoners in the 24 or 30 hours during 
which he was going to a Oourt of Jus- 
tice, half-fainting, to be severely cross- 
examined. Lord Salisbury and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
would have to answer for all this, and 
for other abominable cruelties to the 
English nation. He agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North- 
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East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) that one of 
the reasons of the diminution of crime 
in Ireland was the feeling entertained 
by the Irish people that there was some 
degree of sympathy entertained for 
them by the English people. Such a 
feeling would necessarily have a great 
effect upon a warm-hearted people like 
the Irish; and he trusted that Parlia- 
ment would do everything it could to 
cultivate that feeling. He remembered 
the compliment paid by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to the Chief Secretary—by the 
despoiler of Egypt to the despot of Ire- 
rs The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
spoke of the right hon. Gentleman as 
“ Brave Mr. Balfour.” Where was the 
bravery of the right hon. Gentleman? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
lately went to Loughrea, and did exactly 
what Mr. Wilfrid Blunt had done. Why 
was he not picking oaknm like Mr. 
Blunt? He (Mr. Evelyn) would tell 
them. It was because the “ brave”’ 
Chief Secretary dared not tackle a Privy 
Councillor and an ex-Minister. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Central Bradford had done admirable 
service. He had made the Chief Secre- 
tary shrink, and he had brought the 
hermit of the Albany to something like 
reason. He would say no more, except 
to make one or two remarks personal to 
himself. He wished to say that a great 
many statements had been made about 
him which he would not notice at all. 
No one cared less for jeers and sneers 
than he did when he knew he was doing 
his duty. There was only one remark 
to which he would refer, and that was 
that he had written to Lord Salisbury. 
He had done nothing of the kind. He 
wrote a letter to the First Lord of the 
Treasury, who so ably led the Conser- 
vative Party in that House, and from 
whom he had always received the 
greatest courtesy ; but he did not write 
to Lord Salisbury. He felt great regret 
at parting from his hon. Friends on that 
side of the House; but he would advise 
them—though he did not expect they 
would take his advice—to go over to the 
other side, and purify themselves from 
the disgrace which had been brought on 
the Conservative Party by the policy of 
the Government in Ireland. After the 
discipline of Opposition they might come 
back to those Benches and assert the true 
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principles of Conservatism, which were 
enunciated in his early career by Mr. 
Disraeli, and which, he thought, would 
lead to a conciliatory policy towards Ire- 
land. During his (Mr. “Evel ’s) visit 
to Ireland he was sometimes cheered by 
the Irish people ; but he felt ashamed of 
those cheers, pitty voted for coercion ; 
and when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Central Bradford, on the day 
of Mr. Blunt’s condemnation, was going 
to Ballinasloe to address a public meeting 
there, he asked him (Mr. Evelyn) to ac- 
company him, but he refused. He had 
said—‘* You can address the Irish ; but 
I have voted for coercion, and I feel I 
have no right to speak to them and get 
praises I do not deserve.” He could as- 
sure hon. Members opposite, however, 
that the votes he had given against Ire- 
land had been given under false pre- 
tences; but the vote which he should 
now give would be given with ell his 
heart and soul. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he was sure the words of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Deptford (Mr. Evelyn) would be heard 
by the majority of people with much 
pleasure. With the exception of the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman, whose 
retirement from the House they must 
regret, but whom they hoped, since his 
retirement must be, to see replaced before 
long by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt—with the 
exception of the hon. Gentleman’s speech 
everyone in the House must have ob- 
served the extraordinary tameness and 
wearisomeness of the debate since the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North- 
East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) resumed 
his seat. The speech which was de- 
livered by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Loughborough Division of 
Leicestershire (Mr. De Lisle) scarcely 
required and scarcely deserved any com- 
ment; but he turned for one instant to 
the speech of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Inverness (Mr. Finlay), 
because the speech was characterized by 
what very frequently characterized the 
speeches of hon. Gentlemen of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s way of thinking. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman span a 
large web of words and reasonings ; but 
there were no. solid facts at the bottom. 


The House must have been astonished, 
and people out-of-doors must be as- 
tonished, when such a speech as the hon. 
and learned Member’s was the speech 
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that was made by their opponents in 
answer to the remarkable attack made 
upon the Government by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork. The hon. and 
learned Member for Inverness was so 

ood as to say that the liberation of the 
Frish voter from the control of the 
National League was the only and 
necessary condition to the conferring of 
the franchise upon the Irish people. He 
(Mr. James Stuart) would ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman and his Friends 
if they were going to contest Limerick ; 
and he would ask, if they were going to 
contest Limerick, what sort of a show 
they expected to make there? He would 
put another question to their opponents 
—to the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell)— 
would the hon. Member agree along with 
his hon. Friend the Member for North- 
East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) that they 
should each resign their seats and that 
each should contest the seat of the other, 
and then see how matters stood? He 
thought that in any same ve way they 
liked to put it, when they tried to realize 
what the result might be at the poll of 
thus removing the restraint of the Na- 
tional League, they would be convinced 
—as, at any rate, he was—of the flimsi- 
ness of the arguments the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had adduced. His 
speech was chock-full of those ancient 
platitudes, as they had become, which 
stood in the place of argument amongst 
hon. Gentlemen of his way of think- 
ing. Why did not he—why did not the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—when he spoke, bring 
into his speech more facts bearing on the 
question. And why did not the Govern- 
ment make haste, beforethis night closed, 
to answer what the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork had stated? Why did 
they not answer what the hon. Gentle- 
man had said about the Army, and 
what he had said about the Police ? 
And why did not the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, or 
someone else opposite, stand up to meet 
the strong assertion, and the strongly- 
backed assertion, as to the total failure 
in every direction of their Coercion Act ? 
He (Mr. James Stuart) did not intend, 
in the few remarks he had to make, to 
go at all over the whole of the ques- 
tion ; Lut he intended to confine himself 
to one or two matters of fact, bearing, 
as they did, on the Amendment which 
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was before the House. He asserted 
that the supporters of law and of orderin 
Ireland were not the Government and 
not that loyal and patriotic Party, as 
they called themselves, but were such 
Gentlemen as the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) and the hon. Member 
for North-East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien). 
He believed that upon them and the 
much-maligned National League lay 
much more than upon any other the 
preservation of law and order in Ireland. 
There was a matter which had beon 
referred to in the House, and which he 
might mention in passing—it was the 
eng of the meetings at Dungannon, 

magh, and Dromore. The proceed- 
ings in connection with these meetings 
gave them an example of how the Exe- 
cutive Government had been disturbers 
in that part of the country—a part of 
the country which could hardly be said 
to be under the immediate influence of 
the National League. A meetiag was to 
have taken place at Dungannon. On 
the same day, at the same hour, and at 
the same placa, the Orange Party in the 
district stated they would hold a meet- 
ing. Instead of preventing the second 
meeting being held, the Government 
proclaimed the meeting which was first 
announced. He went, a week or s0 
afterwards, to Omagh. A meeting was 
there advertised in the same way by the 
Party to which he belonged. In the 
same manner the opposite Party—the 
loyal and patriotic Pertygiivt notice 
of a meeting at the same place and at the 
same time. The walls of Omagh were 
placarded with notices that the rebels 
and assassins should not be permitted to 
hold a meeting there. Yet that being 
in the early days of the visits of English 
Members of the House to Ireland, he 
supposed the Resident Magistrate and 
the Government thought better of it, for 
the meeting was not proclaimed; no 
steps whatever were taken to prevent 
the people holding their meeting; and 
the other side never put in an appear- 
ance, thus showing the baselessness of 
the threats by which they endeavoured to 
stop free speech. Some time afterwards 
the same kind of thing occurred at Dro- 
more. The very same notices were 
oS on both sides; and, with the 

ouble experience before them, the 
Government again adopted the principle 
of stopping the first of the two meetings. 
Now, he maintained that the Govern- 
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ment had as much ground for permit- 
ting the meeting announced at 
Dromore in the hope and in the belief 
that it would be uninterrupted by the 
Orange Party, as they had to take the 
reverse opinion. He had had some 
other experience of the acticn of the 
Government authorities in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland made very 
much, some time ago, of what he 
called the extreme inaccuracy of his 
(Mr. James Stuart’s) assertions. On the 
12th of September last the right hon. 
Gentleman, speaking of the firing of the 
police at Mitchelstown, said it was not 
a random fire, but that it was a delibe- 
rate fire of men acting under the orders 
of their officers, who instructed them to 
fire only on those portions of the mob 
attacking the barracks. Exactly oppo- 
site the barracks there was a shop kept 
by a@ grocer named Ovstella. Side by 
side this shop there was a door into 
Costella’s house. That door had above 
it a fan-light, and when a person opened 
the door a stair went straight up in 
front of him. He (Mr. James Stuart) 
saw that fan-light. It was riddled with 
buckshot. It was about on a level with 
the first floor, and directly opposite the 
door of the police barracks. Mr. Cos- 
tella told him that when the firing began 
nearly everyone in the street ran into 
his shop. There were about 30 people. 
He took them up the stair into his 
house, and while they were on the stair 
—there were women among them— 
while they were on the stair a police- 
man, putting bis rifle through the 
window of the police barracks opposite, 
fired right into the fan-light. Certain 
he (Mr. James Stuart) was that he him- 
self saw the holes of the buckshot in 
the fan-light. He saw the marks of 
buckshot on both sides of the stair, and 
he had in his possession one of several 
of the buckshots which were picked out 
of the wall. ‘‘It was a miracle,” said 
Mr. Costella, ‘‘ that no one was hurt.’ 
He (Mr. James Stuart) asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland was prepared, in the 
face of that statement, to maintain that 
it was not a random fire, but a delibe- 
rate fire of men acting under the orders 
of their officers, and firing only at those 
who were attacking the barracks? He 
asked the right hon. Gentleman, if he 
maintained that his statement was 
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strictly accurate, how he could account 
for what he (Mr. James Stuart) had 
just described ? When he returned 
from Mitchelstown to Dublin, he was 
requested by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), and his 
hon. Friend the Member for North-East 
Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien), to go away 
almost immediately to the estate of Lord 
Massereene at Dunleer. The circum- 
stances were these. On the Tuesday 
previous to his visit notices of eviction 
had been given. That was Tuesday 
the 27th of September last. There had 
assembled in connection with these 
evictions a very large crowd under very 
threatening circumstances, and the evic- 
tions had been suspended in consequence 
of the danger of carrying them out. It 
was feared that on the following Tues- 
day, for which notices of eviction had 
again been given, there would be some 
further serious gathering of angry 
people, and that there might be a 
collision between the authorities and 
the people, which might lead to blood- 
shed, and his hon. Friends asked 
him if he would go to Dunleer on that 
occasion and on their behalf do whatever 
he could—they gave him carte blanche— 
to prevent any collision between the 
people and the authorities. He under- 
took to do that, and went to Dunleer. 
When he arrived, he found the cireum- 
stances as expected; he found the 
evictions about to go on, and a large 
number of people in considerable excite- 
ment. When he stepped upon the 
railway platform he found there no fewer 
than 300 policemen and 150 soldiers, 
and he acked for the Resident Magis- 
trate. There were two Resident Magis- 
trates on the spot, one of whom was 
certainly not very civil, and the other of 
whom was a little less uncivil. He 
explained to them that he had come 
there with a view of endeavouring, if it 
were possible, to prevent some of the 

r people from being shot. They 
fistened to what he had to say. He 
said that he had come to the conclusion 
that danger existed there from the con- 
tiguity of an excited crowd with a large 
number of soldiers and police, and that 
the best way his visit could be utilised 
would be for him to lead the people 
away some distance from the scene of 
the evictions, in order that he might 
address them, and speak to them words 
of caution and of hope. The Resident 
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Magistrate told him that he was not on 
any account whatever to allow any 
meeting to be held, and that he should 
break it up if one were held. That, of 
course, was the purport of his words—he 
(Mr. James Stuart), at this distance of 
time, not being able to repeat the exact 
words. He was thus prevented, by the 
exercise or tho threat of forcible inter- 
vention, from doing the only reasonable 
thing which anyone desirous of prevent- 
ing a collision between the police and 
the people would have been desirous of 
doing; and he believed that the peace 
was kept that day more from the belief 
in the crowd that as the day wore on 
such a meeting as he had described 
would be held. He mentioned that to 
show that the persons upon whom the 
Government relied for keeping the 
peace were the very people who kept 
the matches about amongst the gun- 
powder. He left Dunleer that same 
evening, and went north to Gweedore, 
in Donegal. There was there a very 
grave and serious danger of a collision 
between the authorities and the people, 
and he was requested by his hon. Friends 
to do his best to prevent a collision. 
In referring to the affairs at Gweedore, 
he should have occasion to refer to a 
matter which had been commented upon 
in the House, and upon which his 
accuracy had been impugned by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for North Armagh (Colonel Saunder- 
son). He would take care that in 
what he said in the House with re- 
spect to that matter he said neither 
more nor less than what he had 
already written in the public prints. 
His statements with respect to Colonel 
Dopping, the agent at Gweedore, were 
in print and could be contradicted, if it 
were in the power of anyone to do so. 
Now, what was the condition of things 
in Gweedore? The estate upon which 
there was difficulty was that of Captain 
Hill. He did not desire, and did not 
intend in what he said to make any in- 
vidious remarks upon Captain Hill. On 
the whole, Captain Hill had done as 
well as he reasonably might be expected 
to do; he had made an agreement with 
his tenants, which gave them more than 
they were at that time demanding. He 
(Mr. James Stuart) would do nothing to 
provoke soreness in the matter. He 





would not go back on the long past, and 
the question as to how much and when 
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the rents of the tenants in Gweedore 
were raised by Captain Hill or his pre- 
decessors; but he would take matters 
as they stood at present in Gweedore. 
The inhabitants of that part of Donegal 
were an extremely interesting people, 
and were an extremely well-conducted 
people. He was informed by persons 
on the spot of both political Parties— 
amongst others, by the Resident Magis- 
trate, Mr. Ffrench—that in that parish 
on the north-east coast of Donegal there 
had scarcely been a case brought before 
any of the ordinary Criminal Courts. 
The people were a very simple people, 
they were an excitable people, and they 
were a people for whom an immense 
deal had been done by their pastor, 
Father M‘Fadden. They did not = 
their livelihood on the farms on which 
they lived, for these were but small 
pieces of land with houses attached 
which they had built or dug out of the 
bog themselves ; but the children worked 
some 20 or 30 miles off in the lower 
parts of Donegal and in Derry and 
Tyrone, and the elder members of the 
families were in the habit, at certain 
seasons of the year, of going over by 
boat from Derry to the South of Seot- 
land. They were a very trustworthy 
people, so much so that he was informed 
that when one of them had once worked 
on a farm in the South of Scotland he 
was generally asked to return the fol- 
lowing year. During the last year or 
two this class of work for the people of 
Donegal had greatly fallen off. They 
had had great difficulty in paying their 
rent, not only on that account, but on 
account of the great failure of their own 
crop. Now, there were 765 tenants on 
the Gweedore estate. How were these 
tenants dealt with under the Land Act 
of 1881? Only 288 got their rents re- 
duced under that Act. These 288 got 
their rents reduced by one-third; but 
that had not brought them down to what 
they had been some years before. Why 
did not the other tenants get their 
rents reduced? Because, for the most 
part, they occupied sub-divided ten- 
ancies, and by a clause in the Act they 
were excluded from the operation of the 
Act. But surely, under the circum- 
stances, a fair agent would have given 
these unfortunate people the same ad- 
vantages as others got. No reduction, 
however, was offered to these tenants. 
The rents could not be paid, and the 
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agent, Colonel Dopping, proceeded last | his possession a post-card which was 


ear and this year, on behalf of the land- 
ord, to take out a very considerable 
number of ejectment orders. When he 
(Mr. James Stuart) arrived at Gweedore 
these orders were really showering upon 
the country side. The form of notices 
was that prescribed by the Act. In pur- 
suance of it a very large number of 
tenants were rendered caretakers on the 
mere notification. The whole country 
side was in a state of nervous anxiety, 
each person feeling that he would be the 
next victim. He heldin his hand # copy 
of a notice that was sent just before he 
arrived to the various tenants. This 
copy, apparently, was printed in litho- 
graphic ink, which showed that there 
must have been many others of the 
same kind printed. The notice was as 
follows :— 

“Tf I go to Gweedore and obtain warrants 
for the pessession of the house occupied by you 
as caretaker I shall most certainly have the 
house knocked down. So if you wish to be re- 
tained as tenant you had better at once pay up 
all dues and costs to me.” 


In that notice there were two points 
of importance which showed what the 
feeling was in the district. The destruc- 
tion of the houses of those who had made 
them and of those who had hitherto 
lived in them had been the ultimate re- 
sort of landlords in that part of Ireland 
—at any rate, when they had entered 
more or less upon a war of extermina- 
tion. He held in his hand a letter of a 
landlord in the Gweedore district, which 
was to the effect that he would not now 
accept 99 per cent. of all the rents and 
costs due to him, as he was going to 
clear out the two townlands. The writer 
said he wanted his land, and he asked 
the people to remember that they were 
merely living on his land as long as he 
chose to let them. He said he would 
not regard costs in carrying out his plan; 
he had ample private means, and in 
what he was doing he was only follow- 
ing out the Christian precept that a man 
might do what he liked with his own. 

‘*Tn five, or, at the most,ten years,’’ he con- 
cluded, ‘there will probably not be a single 
family left there.’* 

These were the sort of sentiments ex- 
pressed in more quarters than one of 
the Gweedore district. Under such 
circumstances, it was not to be won- 
dered at that there was much ex- 
citement in the district. He had in 





addressed to the post-mistress of Gwee- 
dore by the agent, who was staying 
at the Gweedore Hotel. He said he 
would give her a last chance for settling 
before he left, and if she did not settle 
she would have no one but herself to 
blame— that if she were turned out 
she would lose her postal business, 
and would never get it back again. 
He (Mr. James Stuart) asked if that 
was a proper threat to address to a 
person in such a position? When he 
arrived there, so much anxiety was felt 
in the district that public meetings there 
had been prevented by the Resident Ma- 
gistrates, Mr. Burke and Mr. Ffrench; 
and let him say, as to Gweedore, that 
he had no fault to find with the action 
of either of those magistrates. There 
were 100 policemen there who were 
ed about, and there was a gun- 
at expected, or, at any rate, a general 
statement made that one would arrive. 
Arrangements to settle the difficulty 
existing had been attempted; but they 
had failed from the determination on the 
a of the agent that whatever was 
one he would not forego the costs. 
That matter of costs was a very serious 
matter, and one which had been referred 
to before by the Member for North-East 
Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien). He would tell 
the House how it stood on that estate 
at Gweedore. Last year, of 66 eject- 
ment notices the total rent was £235; 
but the costs incurred by the landlord 
in respect of those ejectment notices 
was no less than £346; so that the costs 
in the case where the ejectments were 
about to take place were a material 
of the matter in dispute, and the agent, 
following out the same practice as had 
been followed out in the late Lord 
Leitrim’s estate, insisted on the pay- 
ment of costs as well. Such was the 
state of things in Gweedore when he 
arrived ; there was an excitable people 
subjected to the continued harassment 
of these eviction notices, and also 
threatened with the burning and de- 
struction of their houses, which destruc- 
tion the Resident Magistrate had shown 
that he did not approve of by refus- 
ing to give police yoy en to me 
mt when carrying out 
te threat. When he (Mr. = oh 


Stuart) arrived there he found a con- 
siderable commotion arising because of 
the attitude taken up by the agent. 
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That gentleman was going about with a 
rifle, and the day before his (Mr. James 
Stuart’s) arrival, whilst crossing a field, 
a stone had been thrown at this agent 


by a boy. He would criticize what the 
agent did in words which, from the 


agent’s own statement, he felt sure that 

ntleman would admit to be a true 

escription of the case. With an angry 
crowd about, the Resident Magistrate 
having previously requested him to give 
up his rifle, with an eviction sturdily 
defended going on, when a stone was 
thrown at him, he “made as though” 
he were going to use his weapon. He 
(Mr. James Stuart) was merely using 
the phrase of one who was in authority 
at the time when he said that at that 
moment the peace of Donegal hung by 
a thread. The danger likely to result 
from the action would be more clearly 
shown if he read a letter which he had 
received from the reporter of The Freeman’s 
Journal, who had been an eye-witness 
of the transaction, in which it was stated 
that when Colonel Dopping, with the 
evicting party, was passing behind the 
house of one of the tenants, a boy stand- 
ing alone threw a stone at him, where- 
upon Colonel Dopping— 

** Lowered his rifle off his shoulder and 
levelled or presented it in the direction of 
the boy, saying, ‘Mind yourself; I have my 
eye on you.’ I do not say he took deliberate 
aim, but he certainly acted in the way I have 
mentioned.” 


A District Police Inspector then rushed 
between the Colonel and the boy, 
whereupon the Colonel lowered his 
gun. e (the reporter) might men- 
tion that the boy was sv small that 
none of the police thought it worth 
their while to take him into custody 
for throwing the stone. The reporter 
went on to say that subsequently an 
idiot boy had thrown a stone at the 
Colonel, when the agent brought his 
rifle to the port, repeating some similar 
expression. He (Mr. James Stuart) had 
written to Zhe Zimes, and had made the 
observation that he had never said that 
Colonel Dopping had intended to shoot 
either of the two boys, but— 

‘* That the point was that the people believed 
that he would shoot, that they believed the rifle 
to be loaded, that his whole conduct ——- 
these beliefs, and that the danger to the public 
peace in consequence was grave.”’ 

Colonel Dopping, in making his etate- 
ment of the incident to an interviewer 
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— one of the Unionist newspapers, 
salid— 

“That he did not usually carry a rifle with 
heating’ that the police authoriticn themeel 

e au ves 
considered that the force was insufficient ; ” 
and he said— 

‘*The Constab were under the orders 
of Mr. Ffrench, a Resident Magistrate, who 
had arrived the evening before. 
house that was visited this gentleman asked me 
a ive up my rifle to a sergeant, but I declined 

0 80. 

It was certain an angry altercation took 
eg between the agent and the Resi- 
ent Magistrate, who order the former not 
toenfilade him. He (Mr. James Stuart) 
had also received a letter—and this was 
the last he would refer to—from a gen- 
tleman who, not being a politician, had 
asked him not to make public his name, 
but whose name he would communicate 
to any hon. Member privately. This 
ntleman, who was staying at the 
weedore Hotel, being engaged in 
sporting in the district, said that on the 
evening oft he day in question, he being 
with others at the hotel in the public 
room, had heard Oolonel Dopping, in 

talking over the occurrence, say— 

“ My rifle is of service sometimes, for had I 
not brought it down at one time to-day, and 
called out to the people, ‘ Now, look out,’ we 
should have had a shower of stones thrown. 
They did not know that it was not loaded ’’— 
or words to that effect. When he (Mr. 
James Stuart) arrived at the spot he, at 
the request of Father M‘Fadden and 
the Resident Magistrate, endeavoured 
to make some terms between the agent 
and the tenants, so as to bring about a 
settlement. He had a long discussion 
with the agent, who would not accept 
the terms offered—that he (Mr. James 
Stuart) was willing to join in a 
guarantee sum in order that there might 
be no difficulty on that score. The agent, 
however, cere him to carry the 
matter to the landlord. He went to the 
landlord and placed the matter before 
him in Dublin. In the meantime, 
happily, the evictions were suspended, 
although at some period not very long 
after there was some danger of their 
beginning again. But owing to the 
action of Father M‘Fadden, and also of 
the Crown Solicitor, Mr. Mackay, and the 
Resident Magistrate, there was brought 
about an agreement between the land- 
lord and the tenants which was really 
better than that under discussion at the 
time he referred to. The amount of 
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money to be paid was about £1,500, and 
the evicted tenants were to be reinstated ; 
the receipts were to be given up to 
November, 1887, and they were to be 
given not by the agent of whom he had 
spoken, but by another agent employed 
for the purpose by the landlord, Father 
M‘Fadden ad written to him several 
times in regard to the progress of the 
negociations. In one letter he said that 
he had not succeeded in gathering all 
the money that was required, as he did 
not like to press for it from the poorest 
of the poor tenants. He said he was 
about £195 behind hand; but even- 
tually Father M‘Fadden paid that sum 
out of his own pocket, being assisted 
to a small extent by some friends in 
England. . At any rate, the whole 
sum was paid to the landlord. The 
curate had written to him (Mr. James 
Stuart) stating that in order to collect 
the money the people had begged hard 
in all directions—a fact which showed 
the poverty of the district and the desire 
of the people to pay the money. He 
mentioned these things to show that not 
id. was got by the ordinary action of the 
law, or by the action of the agent. He 
mentioned them to show that a reason- 
able offer was made to the agent, and 
that the refusal of that agent to accept 
it, and his attitude at the evictions, 
was leading to very serious risk to 
human life and very serious danger. 
That the offer was a reasonable one 
was shown by the fact that it was adopted 
by the Orown Solicitor and Mr. Burke, 
the Resident Magistrate, who endea- 
voured to secure it, or, rather, to secure 
the adoption of an offer which was better 
for the tenants. And, furtherthan that, 
he wished the House to notice that 
Father M‘Fadden had shown himself to 
be as good as his word. After having 
undertaken to paythe £1,500 he did so, 
peo it was a larger sum than he 
could raise from the tenants themselves. 
Well, after doing this good work, Father 
M‘Fadden proceeded to a neighbouring 
estate, where he recommended that the 
combination which had been come to 
on Captain Hill’s estate, and without 
which it would not have been possible 
to settle the matter, should be adopted. 
It was by no means a “‘no rent” action 
on his part. His desire was to settle 
the matter, which involved his collecting 
rents for the landlord which could not 
be collected in any other way. Never- 
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theless, he was tried and clapped into 
prison for his efforts on that neighbour- 
ing estate. The curate, in a letter he 
had written to him (Mr. James Stuart), 
said that the £1,500 in the case of 
Captain Hill was paid over to the same 
solicitor who was then prosecuting 
Father M‘Fadden; as the curate ex- 
pressed it— 

“ What are the poor people of Gweedore to 

think of that? So you see Father M‘Fadden 
collected and paid the whole money agreed to, 
and he is having his reward. Ile is to be tried 
on Saturday, and I hope and pray we may be able 
to keep the people quiet. I have them gathered 
every day, advising them to patience and not to 
give Balfour a chance.” 
Now, he (Mr. James Stuart) asked in 
all this history who was it who had 
been carrying about this place the 
sparks among the gunpowder? Who 
was it who had endangered the peace of 
Donegal, and had increased the chance 
of anoutbreak? Why, it was the agent 
who was not trusting to the authority of 
the police, but was himself, in spite: of 
the authorities, carrying about a rifle in 
a manner which was described by the 
Resident Magistrate as irritating. Then 
the imprisonment of Father M‘Fadden, 
afterhe had honourably carried through 
one arrangement and was endeavouring 
to deal in a similar way with another, 
was not a means by which hema 
expect to secure either peace in Donegal 
or the payment of rents in the future in 
that part of the country. He (Mr. 
James Stuart) had endeavoured, by these 
three or four incidents, to make evident 
the position he took up at the beginning 
of his remarks—namely, that danger to 
order and peace arose, 80 far as he had 
seen, principally on the part of the loyal 
and patriotic Party, as it was called ; 
whereas the persons who were endea- 
vouring to preserve order were gentle- 
menconnected with the National ee 
There could be no doubt whatever that, 
however good or however bad his (Mr. 
James Stuart’s) judgment might have 
been, his position in Gweedore at this 
time was intended to be and did end in 
being a means of pacification and bring- 
ing about the payment of rent. If it 
had not been for such action there was 
every reason to believe that the excite- 
ment in the district under the circum- 
stances he lad detailed would have 
ended in very dangerous results. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
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hope the House will be quite satisfied 
with the explanations given by the hon. 
Member with regard to Colonel Dopping; 
but I failed to hear any justification for 
the allegation that Colonel Dopping had 
gone about with a loaded rifle. If the 
hon. Member has made a mistake we 
can dismiss the subject; but it would 
have been much better frankly to admit 
the mistake. Several remarkable 
speeches have been made in the course 
of this debate from the Opposition 
Benches, and I will venture to refer totwo 
or three topics which, I think, require 
some further argument. First, with 
respect to the Le sp of the hon. Mem- 
ber who opened the debate this evening, 
I think we must all have been struck 
by the passion—real to some extent, no 
doubt—which characterized that speech. 
But one cannot help feeling that there 
was a good deal of the actor about the 
speech. [ Cries of “Oh!” ] I have yet 
to learn that one is not justified in 
stating the effect which a speech pro- 
duces on one’s mind provided the state- 
ment is made in courteous language. 
If, however, that speech was not acting, 
it was nothing more or less than a 
defiance of the law and the expression 
of rejoicing in the triumph of lawless- 
ness against order. It was utterly im- 
possible to listen to the concluding 
sentences of that speech without being 
perfectly satisfied that it was not in- 
tended to promote peace and goodwill 
between the various parts of the United 
Kingdom. We ought in dealing with 
such a speech to speak carefully and 
frame our language carefully, because 
the hon. Member, no doubt, has strong 
personal feelings on the subject. Now, 
we are discussing an Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
which is, in effect, a Vote of Want of 
Confidence in the Government. I do 
not know whether the hon. Member was 
the actual framer of the Amendment. 
But if he was he seems to have been 
somewhat unfortunate in the choice of 
the language he has used. The Amend- 
ment begins by representing to Her 
Majesty that the operation of the legis- 
Jation of an ameliorative character of 
last Session has tended to diminish 
agrarian crime. Now, when did the 
hon. Member begin to form that opinion? 
Why, until that Amenement was put 
upon the Paper there had been no Mem- 
ber below the Gangway who had spoken 
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in favour of that legislation. I have 


read a good many of the speeches of the 
hon. Members below the Gangway 
delivered in Ireland; but I do not re- 
member one single speech in which a 
word of praise has been given to that 
legislation. What is the cause which 
has led the hon. Member four Oork to 
take this view? It was necessary, if he 
could, to draw a contrast to this House 
between the two pieces of legislation 
passed by the Government last Session 
with regard to Ireland. It was neces- 
sary, if be could, to attribute all the 
success, whatever it has been, in deal- 
ing with Ireland to one measure and 
not to the other. In order to do that, 
for the first time Members below the 
Gangway have been obliged to repre- 
sent that the legislation with regard to 
land has done good. Irish Members 
are not always true prophets, though 
they have sometimes shown wonderful 
gifts that way, and no more remarkable 
prophecy has ever been made than that 
quoted by the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) 
with respect to the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan). But 
what were the words formerly used by 
the hon. Member for Cork with regard 
to the Government Land Bill six months 
ago? He said— 

** Rather than accept such an illusory conces- 
sion to the Irish tenants who have had their 
rents judicially fixed, I would see the whole 
Bill go by the board.” 

It is, therefore a strange thing that hon, 
Gentlemen who refused the Bill as illu- 
sory in August last now desire, in a Vote 
of WantofConfidencein the Government, 
to represent that the land legislation of 
last year was of a character tending to 
diminish agrarian crime. I leave hon. 
Members to form their own inference 
how much real approval there is on the 
part of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way of this legislation. Whenever we 
venture to call attention to the sayings 
or doings of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
we are always met with the observation 
that they have changed their minds and 
that they were formerly wrong. But 
when it serves the purpese of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to show that Members 
of Her Majesty’s Government have 
changed their minds or are inconsistent, 
it is considered a good argument to cite 
speeches which have been made by 
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those who sit on this side of the House. 
It seems to me that it would be a little 
better if there were more of the spirit of 
fair play in arguing with one another 
on these questions. The hon. Member 
for Cork has considered it right to dis- 
inter from its grave the suggestion which 
was made more than two years ago as 
to the so-called alliance between Lord 
Salisbury and the Leaders of the Par- 
nellite Party in this House, when it was 
deemed desirable to turn out the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. New actors 
and new names have been introduced 
into the story different from those which 
were at first suggested. tegeie I 
suppose, to enforce what was said by 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
the hon. Member for East Cork (Mr. 
W. O’Brien) to-night said that the ma- 
jority in 1885 was obtained by foul 
means. I suppose there are some Mem- 
bers who still think so. Although I 
was not in the House, I have a pretty 
clear recollection of what happened at 
that time. Now, is it true, or is it not, 
that before the Liberal Government was 
turned out there was an arrangement, 
direct or indirect, between Lord St. 
Oswald, then Mr. Winn, and the hon. 
Member for Cork or anybody else as 
regards the terms of not again bringing 
in coercion, or any other matter of Irish 
policy? That has in writing been dis- 
tinctly denied by Lord Salisbury, b 
the noble Lord the Member for Sout 
pe pes, pe (Lord Randolph Ohurehill), 
and by Lord St. Oswald. On this sub- 
ject, I will read a letter, dated July 31, 
1885, and then I will appeal to the 
House for its view of the fairness and 
justice of the charge to which the hon. 
Member for Cork devoted three-quarters 
of an hour in his speech the other night. 
That letter ran thus— 

“T have just received your letter enclosing 
report of Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s speech at 
Leeds, and directing my attention to a 
in which Mr. Gladstone asserts that there is an 
alliance for Parliamentary pur , and also 
for the purpose of the aera! Election, be- 
tween Lord Salisb and Lord Randolph 
Churchill on the one side, and myself and my 
Colleagues on the other, upon the basis— 
of the dropping of the Crimes Act ; second, of 
the Bill for the benefit of the labourers; and, 
third, the passing of a Land Purchase Bill. 
Your letter also points out a further paragraph 
in the same speech, in which Mr. Gladstone is 
reported to have defied me, among others, to 
contradict these alleged facts. I can only say 
that there is not the slightest foundation for 
any of these statements of Mr. Herbert Glad- 
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stone. I have no knowlodge of any such 
alliance, nor have any of my Colleagues. I 
have held no communication upon any of the 
public matters referred to with any Member of 
the present Government, or any of offi 
directly or indirectly, except across the floor of 
the House of Commons.” } 
What, then, does he mean by sayin 
that there was an understanding wi 
the Conservative Whip made when this 
matter was discussed? What becomes 
of the bargain that the Coercion or the 
Crimes Act should not be renewed? 
The letter goes on— 

“ The first intimation I received of the inten- 
tions of the Government in respect of these 
matters was from Lord Carnarvon’s speech in 
the Lords and that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Commons.—Yours truly,: 
Cuaruzs 8. Parne.w.’’ 


Mr. PARNELL (Cork): The hon. 
and learned Gentleman will, perhaps, 
allow me to say that the only statement 
in my speech of the other night which 
is touched by the letter he has just read 
is the statement with reference to the 
communication with my hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of Derry (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy). Perhaps the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will show what 
other statement is touched. There are 
three statements in the letter—one with 
reference to the non-renewal of the 
Crimes Act, one with reference to a 
Land Purchase Act, and one with refer- 
ence to the labourers. The letter denies 
that there had been any communication 
on my part, or on the part of any of my 
Colleagues, of course as far as I was 
aware, with the Government or with 
any of their officials upon any of those 
three matters. There had certainly not 
been any communication on my part u 
to that date with the Government or wi 
any of their officials on either of those 
three subjects. As far as I am con- 
cerned that letter is perfectly accurate, 
and I hold to it now just as much as I 
But as far as my 
hon. Friend the Member for Derry is 
concerned I undoubtedly went beyond 
my warrant. When I spoke for my 
Colleagues I should have confined my- 
self undoubtedly to ing for speci 
There had been, at the time I wrote tho 
letter, a communication between my 
hon. Friend the Member for Derry and 
Lord St. Oswald with reference to only 
one of these subjects. I do not believe 


that as regards him or any other of my 
Colleagues the other two subjects had 
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been mentioned up to that time, although 
with reference to the Land Purchase 
Bill it was a subject which undoubtedly 
was mentioned at the interview between 
myself and Lord Oarnarvon subsequently 
to that letter of July 31. I undoubtedly 
did take too much upon myself when I 
said that none of my Colleagues had had 
any communication with any Member of 
the Government, either directly on in- 
directly, with reference to the question 
of the renewal of the Crimes Act. I 
said so innocently and in perfect honour, 
as I was not then aware of the com- 
munication between my hon. Friend the 
Member for Derry and Lord St. Oswald. 
More than that, I had taken the pains 
to question several of my Colleagues 
before writing that letter, and they had 
informed me that there had been no 
communication between them and the 
Government. I did not, however, take 
the precaution of consulting my hon. 
Friend the Member for Derry, partly, 
perhaps, upon account of negligence, 

ut chiefly because I had never noticed 
him in communication with any of the 
Government Whips. I adhere to every 
particle of that letter now just as I did 
when I wrote it except as regards the 
interview between my hon. Friend the 
Member for Derry and Lord St. Oswald, 
on the subject of the renewal of the 
Coercion Act. My hon. Friend’s state- 
ment, which I repeated the other night 
in the House—namely, that Lord St. 
Oswald gave him to understand that the 
Coercion Act would not be renewed, or 
that the Tories did not intend to renew 
the Act—has not been contradicted by 
Lord St. Oswald, and I hope that if the 
hon. and learned Geatleman is able to 
do so he will give us a contradiction to- 
night. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I do 
not think the House will consider that 
I have shown any unwillingness to allow 
the hon. Member for Cork to make an 
explanation ; but, in consequence of his 
statement, I must make one or two more 
observations on this matter. I care 
nothing for the moment about the Bill 
for the benefit of the labourers, and the 
passing of a Land Purchase Bill. That 
was not the sting of the hon. Member’s 
allegation, and I appeal to those who 
heard his speech. The sting of the hon. 
Member for Cork’s accusation against 
us the other night was that in order to 
turn out the Li Government, and 
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in order to secure seats at the General 
Election, a bargain had been made with 
us with reference to the dropping of the 
Crimes Act. 

Mr. PARNELL: I said nothing 
whatever about a bargain. 

Sm RICHARD BSTER: I am 
not pretending to quote his exact words ; 
but I appeal to any man that heard that 
speech, and I am willing to have the 
report in any of the daily papers read to 
see who is right in this matter. With 
all due courtesy to the hon.. Member for 
Cork, I assert that he alleged the other 
night that there was an unde ing,. 
bargain, or alliance between Lord St. 
Oswald and some Members of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party that the Orimes 
Act should not be renewed. These 


charges were put into writing by Sir 
Frederick Milner, who called Lord St. 
Oswald’s attention to them, and he re- 
plied— 


“ As you asked for a reply, I can only, as re- 


myself, give a distinct and ung 

contradiction to the statements made, and say 
that there is not a single word of truth in 
them.” 

This was on the 24th of July, 1885. 
Lie hon. Memser: Read Milner’s 
etter.] The charges mentioned in Sir 
Frederick Milner’s letter, and contra- 
dicted by Lord St. Oswald, are the same 
as those quoted by the hon. Member for 
Cork. We therefore have Lord Salis- 
bury, the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), Lord St. Oswald, and the 
hon. Member for Cork himself contra- 
dicting in the most categorical and 
specific manner that which was alleged 
to be the understanding, bargain, or 
arrangement with the Conservative 
Party, and yet the hon. Member for 
Oork now repeats those charges. After 
all these denials, it seems strange that 
the men who are now pluming them- 
selves on being able to disregard what 
has gone before, should rake up what 
was little less than a slander on the 
Conservative Party for the purpose of 
justifying the present alliance between 
the hon. Member for Oork and that sec- 
tion of the Liberal Party of which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) is 
the Leader. One other observation I 
wish to make, and it is not an unim- 
portant one. Reference was made by 
the hon. Member for Cork to the memo- 
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randum written down at the time by the 
hon. Member for Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy), and the hon. Member’s re- 
marks were directed to showing that 
Lord Salisbury was acquainted with 
Lord Carnarvon’s views on Home Rule, 
and shared them. 

Mr. PARNELL: No ; I did not say so. 
Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I can 


only appeal in to the recollection of | 


the House. at was the object of in- 
sisting at considerable length upon the 
connection between Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Carnarvon? The hon. Member 
insisted that there must have been com- 
munication between Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Oarnarvon, and that Lord Salis- 
bury, therefore, must have known of it 
—({Mr. Parvett: Hear, hear fence it 
was unfortunate that the hon. Member 
did not consult the written account of 
the transaction given by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derry. 

Mr. PARNELL: I said that Lord 
Salisbury knew what took place at my 
interview with Lord Carnarvon. 

Sirk RICHARD WEBSTER: That 
was not the point of the hon Gentleman’s 
observations the other night. His con- 
tention was that Lord Salisbury had 
been cognizant of and indirectly a party 
to the negotiations which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derry alleged had taken place 
with Lord Carnarvon respecting Home 
Rule. ‘But if that is the hon. Gentle- 
man’s view, it isa pity that he did not 
consult the written memorandum, which 
was set down by the hon. Member for 
Derry, in which he stated, ‘‘ Lord Car- 
narvon then said that he spoke for him- 
self. On this point I remember distinctly 
that he said he spoke only for himself.” 
Notwithstanding this clear and definite 
statement of the hon. Member for Derry, 
this matter has again been brought for- 
ward as an instance of want of faith on 
the part of the Conservative Party. 
However, to say the least of it, I think 
the hon. Member for Cork has been un- 
fortunate in his illustrations. Now, I 
desire to say a word or two in — to 
the action of the Executive in Ireland, 
which has been criticized by two dis- 
tinguished men; one, the right hon. 
Member for the meg xo Division of 
Glasgow (Sir George elyan) and by 
the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Her- 
bert Gladstone). What is the duty of 
an Executive Government? I submit 
that its duty is to adminster the law im- 
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partially, fairly, and htforw 5 
Wei nol ts duke free ak a gent 
ever inconvenient it may be. We have 
heard some extraordinary doctrines. I 
would ask right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
whether they endorse the doctrine that 
Acts of Parliament passed in one Ses- 
sion may be di ed and disobeyed 
: b. months rs 

ing with Acts of Parliament passed 
many years ago, but with an Act passed » 
by a large majority of this House in 
August last. Hon. Members are en- 
titled to hold their own views as to the 
advisability of passing such an Act, but 
no man is justified in disobeying that 
Act, or inciting others to disobey it. It 
has also been urged that the Act may 
be resisted because it passed through 
this House without the accustomed 
method of Parliamentary discussion. 
But whose fault was that? I sat in the 
House hours—days and nights. [An 
hon. Member ialllen are paid for it. 
Yes, I was paid for it, and I did it, but 
am only mentioning this to show that I 
had full opportunites of judging. Over 
1,000 amendments were proposed to that 
Bill. I make no charge against hon. 
Members for obstructing that Bill, but 
it is not very consistent of them, after 


the prolonged discussion that took place, 
extending over 40 days, to complain be- 
cause certain clauses of the Bill were 
not discussed. If a Bill passes through 
both Houses, and receives the Royal 
Assent, it does not matter how much or 


how little discussion has taken place 
upon it. It is the duty of every subject 
to obey that law. I protest against the 
doctrine that, if you dislike an Act of 
Parliament, you may disobey it, instead 
of pursuing the constitutional course of 
wed mc to get it repealed. What 
were the views of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Bridgeton Division of Glas- 
gow on the subject in 1882? I will ask 
the House to let me read a quotation 
from the right hon. Baronet, which I 
venture to submit enunciates in a very 
few words what the duty of the Execu- 
tive Government in such a case is. It 
seems to me impossible, though they 
may have changed their opinion of facts, 
that right hon. Gentlemen opposite can 
have changed their view of the duty of 
the Executive Government. The right 
hon. Baronet said— 

“The present Crown officials—I borrow that 
phrase from the Amendment Paper—went to 
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at the beginning of May last. They 


sent there with a commission from the 
wn and from Parliament, and unless they 
y and i that commis- 
they had no t to go at all. That 
commission was that Crown officials should 
do their best to maintain the Union of the two 
pa: at and to Fag 7 y if pony, to 
extinguish— ni tical and agrarian 
crime in Treland. The datics were absolute.” 


FS 


i 


What is the meaning of that language? 
I am only using a phrase which I have 
often used before in this House when I 
say if it was right ‘‘ to diminish, and, if 
possible, extinguish organized political 
crime”’ in 1883, it was not wrong to do 
so in 1887. And I will, before I sit 
down, show, I trust, to this House, that 
what the Executive Government has been 
doing in Ireland has been—dealing with 
organized political and agrarian crime 
and nothing else. I mentioned, Sir, a few 
moments ago a very remarkable accusa- 
tion brought against some parties in Ire- 
land by the hon. Member for Leeds. He 
told us that there had been heard very 
little condemnation from these Benches 
of the hideous crimes of the landlords in 
Ireland. I wonder whether the hon. 
Gentleman remembers the speeches of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian from this place? I 
wonder whether he remembers the 
hes of the right hon. Gentleman the 
ember for Mid Lothian when intro- 
ducing the Government of Ireland Bill, 
and we pe Bill which accompanied 
it, when he to compensate the 
landlords st irdend ? Was there one 
word in those speeches to justify the 
suggestion that the landlords had been 
guilty of hideous crime ? 
Mr. H. GLADSTONE (Leeds, W.): 
I said, some landlords were guilty of 
oppression. 

m RICHARD WEBSTER : I accept 
the hon. Gentleman’s correction, that 
he meant to refer to the oppression of 
some landlords; but I am referring 
to the expression ‘hideous crimes.” 
That expression means something which 
can be brought within the pale of the 
Criminal Law. Speak of the conduct of 
the landlords as oppression, speak of it as 
inhuman conduct if you like, but I sub- 
mit you have no right to any 
peo with being guilty of hideous 


crime unless you can point to some crimi- 
nal act committed. But that was not 
the only part of the accusation brought 
against the landlords by the hon. 
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oe for Leeds. He said further 
at— 

“Tt was a matter of notoriety that the land- 
lords of Ireland and the loyal minority had 
aera: Lite tinresemrenie tol teaionsere 

vernmen ve SV 

onddines to Conservative Governments.” Had 
During the last 10 years! Does any 
right hon. Gentleman who has had any- 
thing to do with the government of 
Ireland say that the loyal minority did 
not do their best to support the Liberal 
Government in enforcing law and order? 
[ Cheers, and ‘No, no!”j I am only 
studying the history of Ireland as part 
of contemporary history—for I vs, 
nothing to do with the Executive 
Government of Ireland—and I put this 
to right hon. and hon. Gentleman op- 
posite that it is not quite a fair state- 
ment to say that the loyal minority\in 
Ireland did not support the Liberal 
Government in their efforts to maintain 
law and order in that country. I assert 
again that there is no man who has 
studied the Irish question more tho- 
roughly than the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow, and without dealing with any 
question of policy or with any question 
of whether the right hon. Baronet ought 
to have done this or that, I ask the 
House to listen to his judgment upon 
this question of support by the loyal 
minority. In February, 1883, the right 
hon. Baronet said :— 

“T havo heard a t deal beforehand of 
the bitterness of Whig and Tory in Ireland, 
but as far as my personal experience and obser- 
vation are concerned, I never came across men 
more ready at a crisis cheerfully and unosten- 
tatiously to place patriotism before party than 
the Conservatives of the sister Is\e.” 

I corfees I do not understand \hew 
the right hon. Baronet can have swal- 
lowed his coavictions in the way he has 
done. Iam not speaking of policy, but 
I am speaking of his judgment on 
the conduct of particular men, &nd his 
judgment on the conduct of those par- 
ticular men showed that the then 
Governments did receive loyal ir 
from the loyal minority in Ireland. I 
want therefore to know on what autho- 
rity the hon. Member for Leeds asserts 
that the loyal minority have, during the 
last 10 years, hampered Liberal Govern- 
ments instead of helping them. I ven- 
ture to think that when such an assertion 
is made, at least it should be supported by 
some facts and arguments; and I think 
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Tam jt in saying this—that those 
who have followed the Irish question 
during the last three or four years will 
not come to the conclusion that the 
assertions made by the hon. Member 
for Leeds last night are justified by 
facts. Surely it does not tend to pro- 
mote a union of hearts to bring forward 
that kind of accusation as a sort of 
pleasing incident in the course of a dis- 
cussion which is supposed to be con- 
ducted for the purpose of promoting a 
union of hearts between two great peo- 

les. As I have referred to the union of 

earts, I must observe that the right 
hon. Member for the Bridgeton Division 
fell into & most curious mistake when 
commenting on the statistics, which I 
submit did prove, as far as statistics 
can prove, the case of the Government. 
The right hon. Baronet said— 

* Look at what we did. You have only re- 

duced crime by a few paltry hundreds or so ; 
we brought down crime by thousands.”’ 
I wonder whether it occurred to the 
right hon. Baronet when he spoke thus 
that that arose from the union of hearts 
between-t#eIrish Party and the Govern- 
ment of 1882. Mr. Speaker, whatever 
may have been the work for good of the 
Crimes Act of 1882, it was carried in the 
teeth of the Opposition of the Irish 
Party. [An hon. Memper: And the 
Tory Party.] That observation cer- 
tainly is not correct, for the Conservative 
Party loyally supported the Liberal Go- 
vernment in passing the Crimes Act of 
1882. But I am dealing now not with 
the passing, but with the carrying out 
of the Act; and I say it is very strange, 
if it was the union of hearte which 
effected the reduction of crime in 1887, 
that there should have been in 1882, 
when crime was so greatly reduced, not 
a union of hearts between the Govern- 
ment of the day and the Irish Party, 
but the direst hatred. No language now 
is too soft to describe Lord Spencer; 
and as for the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division, he 
dees not know himself when he hears 
himself spoken of by the Members below 
the Gangway. This was the kind of 
language used of Lord Spencer at that 
time— 

“The cold-blooded murderer of at least five 
innocent Irishmen within the last few months, 
one of whom he knew, beyond any manner of 
doubt, to be innocent of the crime for which he 
died—a nobleman whose very fingers dripped 
with the blood of innocent Irishmen.” 
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That language illustrates the relation of 
the Parties at the time when there was 
no union of hearts. I shall believe in the 
union of hearts when the speeches of hon. 
Members from Ireland outside the House 
are more in accordance with the senti- 
ments they express here. The second 
ne — —- otion of Want of Confi- 
ence with coercive legislation, 
and I ask to be allowed to say a word 
or two upon the subject, the more so 
because we have had most extraordinary 
statements made by the hon. Member 
re wee yoe — He asked— 
“* Have you cru one single organiza- 
tion ?’’? and I remember > 8a hon. 
Member asked whether any branch of 
the National League had been effec- 
tively suppressed. I may be wrong, or 
I may bo right, but the House will allow 
me to give my view, derived simply 
from reading the Nationalist newspapers, 
of the present condition of the National 
League as compared with its past con- 
dition. It is very easy to assert in this 
House that suppression has done no 
good, that the Members areasnumerous, 
and that the money comes in as plentiful 
as before; [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’}—well if 
money is flowing in the House would 
like to have some information as to what 
is done with it—but we are able to 
judge of these questions on parallel 
lines. It was my duty to assist the 
Chief Secretary in August last, and to 
satisfy myself as to the real condition 
of the National League, and my only 
source of information was the Nationalist 
papers. Members below the Gangway 
ill remember that I called down deri- 
sion upon my head because I happened 
to include one paper which was not Na- 
tionalist. Now what were the features 
of that time? One of the engines of 
tyranny by which persons were intimi- 
dated and oppressed was that their 
names were aheuiiind in the Nationalist 
papers as having offended against the 
ational League. I quoted several in- 
stances; the Chief Secretary quoted 
more; and the Solicitor General for 
Scotland, in a speech which many of 
us remember very well, quoted others. 
We pointed out that a most power- 
ful engine, and one which was keep- 
ing alive Boycotting, intimidation, and 
that system of tyranny which we were 
satisfied existed in Ireland, was adver- 
tising people by name for having of- 
fended against the National League. 
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TI do not su there are many Mem- 
bers of this House who read United 
Treland. Well, let me put before them 
a comparison of two weeks. In the 
week ending the 16th of July, 1887, 
there were 39 individuals mentioned by 
name as having offended against the 
National yp rn in some way or other. 
This meant that henceforth these men 
were marked men. Now, I assert that 
since the suppression of the branches, 
there has practically been no naming of 
ersons in the National Press as offend- 
ing against the League. For the week 
ending the 7th of January, 1888, there 
were in United Ireland, The Nation, The 
Weekly News, and The Cork Daily Herald, 
some 60 reports—many of them dupli- 
cates, for the suppressed branches send 
the papers many reports—but in these 
60 there was only one reference to a 
erson as having offended against the 
National League. [An hon. Memazr: 
It was no longer necessary.| Why 
was it necessary in the middle of 1887 ? 
Because it was then part of the scheme 
of the National League to Boycott 
individuals who offended against it. Is 
there any honest member of the Na- 
tional League who will say now that he 
would not be glad that landgrabbers 
should be Boycotted? But if it were 
only for this one fact that now for a 
period of five or six months, that kind 
of intimidation which was of the very 
worst kind, which consisted of par- 
ticular individuals in small parishes 
being held up by name as having of- 
fended against the popular element, has 
disappeared from the Nationalist Press, 
then r say that, as far as I can judge 
from the papers put before me, the Act 
has had a most useful and salutary 
effect. But this fact demands comment 
from another point of view. If these 
branches of the League are as strong as 
they were before the passing of the 
Orimes Act, why do they now desist 
from this habit? I demur to the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for East Cork 
that these branches are as they were. I 
ask those who know the place and do 
not simply trust to paper reports of the 
meetings, but who go down to the coun- 
try, whether they will of their own per- 
sonal knowledge allege that the same 
number of persons go to the National 
e meetings. { Cries of “‘ More!” 

— f ] 


can say is that there are those on 


this side of the House who know Ire- | 


Sir Richard Webster 
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land well, who will say that these meet- 
ings, instead of being defiant and " 
are now held in secret. Do ri " 
Gentlemen opposite consider that it is 
no advantage that the National League 
meetings, instead of being engines of 
terror, are now only hole-and-corner 
meetings? I should have thought that 
an unlawful meeting held by a small 
number of men in a secret place, had 
very much less effect on the inhabitants 
than a large open meeting, where people 
could be forced into sympathy with the 
object of the meeting. At any rate it 
is my view—[ Home Rule laughter }—I do 
not know whether it is asking too much 
to be allowed to fiuish my sentence—that 
if in numbers the meetings are enor- 
mously reduced, as we believe they are, 
if their influence in the district is enor- 
mously reduced together with their 
power of intimidation and terrorism, the 
position is changed very much for the 
better. Some time in this debate we 
shall have the Chief Secretary speaking. 
[Zronical Home Rule cheers. } ell, we 
cannot all speak at the same time, at 
any rate on this side of the House; and 
being supposed to be the person at 
— addressing you, Mr. Speaker, 

say that the view we take is that there 
has been this sensible gain to law and 
order by meetings being obliged to be 
held as hole-and-corner meetings; that 
now resolutions are passed condemning 
coercion and the action of the Chief Se- 
eretary and the Government, but the 
meetings do not direct their spite 
against individuals. Nothing, in my 
opinion, does the Chief Secretary more 
credit than his utter indifference to 
abuse. We shall probably some day 
have specimens read with some sense of 
shame of the language used by the Na- 
tionalist Members. However, harsh 
words break no bones, and we can 
afford to be abused if the effect of the 
Act has been of material good to the 
people. Now, I have said that the Na- 
tional League has been, to a very great 
extent, crushed. [Jronical Home Rule 
laughter.| That may not be the view of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite ; I do not say 
that the work has Seen done, it has yet 
to go steadily on, but a very great step 
has been taken and a great advance 
made. But there is another side to this 

icture which will enable us to test this. 

t has been asserted boldly in this House 
more than once that there is no connec- 
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tion between the National and 
crime. The hon. Member for East Cork 
pres ees said that there was no connec- 
tion between the Plan of Campaign and 
crime. Ido not think that the experi- 
ence of those who really know Ireland 
will confirm that view. It was all very 
well whea the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) 
was giving the details of that lament- 
able and piteous case of the murder of 
Fitzmaurice to say that the Lixnaw 
branch of the League had disappeared 
before that time. Sanat that no one 
who reads that story and sees the absence 
of any other motive for killing that man 
to see that it is impossible to suggest 
any other reason than that he had 
offended against the League. I care 
not for the trumpery excuse that the 


National League there had ceased to , 


exist as a body—its spirit had not 


ceased, 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Oork, N.E.) said, 
that there was not a single case of the 
Plan of Campaign in the County of 
Kerry. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: I was 
referring to the National League. I 
said that I should speak of the National 
League and of the Plan of Campaign, 
but I cannot do both at the same time. 
I was quoting a case which was quoted 
in this House when the hon. Member 
was not present. The case was also 
quoted by the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) the other 
night. I do not propose to read the 
record of it, but without any doubt it 
has intimate connection with the Na- 
tional League. I will at once take a 
case which, on the evidence before me, 
appears to be directly connected with the 
Plan of Campaign in the county of Ros- 
common. A man who was driving with 
his daughter and a labourer to a fair 
with live pigs in his cart was stopped by 
about 20 men with blackened faces; he 
was savagely beaten and the pigs cruelly 
scored with knives. They had refused 
to join the Plan of Campaign which they 
were trying to establish on the estate. 
Now, it is utterly impossible to examine 
into these cases without coming to the 
conclusion that the only cause which 
could be assigned for the outrage was 
that the victim, or victims, had given 
some offence to some party connected 
with the National League. If it was 
not so, what should we have? We 
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should have hon. Members getting up 
and saying—‘ Oh, I can give you an 
be ar ee of that. That man had 

ended these people, and these people 
had a private spite at him.” I assert, 
as my own opinion, that we cannot find 
any motive to account for these charges, 
except that the poor unfortunate victims 
had in some way or other offended the 
National Party, and the hint was given 
in one way or other—the hon. Mi - 
ber for Cork will know what I mean— 
which led to the outrages being subse- 
quently committed. 

Mr. DILLON: What do you mean 
by “hint?” Mr. Speaker, I protest 
against this language. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has used language 
in this country against me and my hon. 
Colleagues which is intolerable. He 
now rises in his place and states that a 
hint has been given to commit crime in 
Ireland—{ Ministerial cheers}—and he 
pointsto us. Those cheers only empha- 
size his words when he says we know 
perfeetly well what he means when he 
speaks of a hint being given. Let him 
be a man, if he is a man, and state dis- 
tinctly what he means. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: The 
hon. Member knows perfectly well— 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Withdraw!” and “Explain 
yourself! ’’ }—that I made no suggestion, 
direct or indirect, against him. If he 
had been in the House the other night he 
would have heard the hon. Member for 
Cork tell a story about a eollege don who 
had told the people not to nail a man’s 
ears tothe pump. That was referred to 
by more than one speaker as an instance 
of a hint being given, and the hon. 
Member for Cork knows perfectly well 
what I referred to when I said that. 
Now, if any man can take offence out of 
that—— 

Mr. DILLON : Yes; I do take offence 
at it, and I ask you, Mr. Speaker— 
[ Cries of *‘ Order!’’} Lrise to the point 
of Order, and I say that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has increased his 
offence by the words he has used. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has referred 
specifically to certain words used by the 
hon. Member for Cork which are com- 
mon-place as being a hint to commit a 
certain deed, and he thereupon empha- 
sized the charge he has just levelled 
against us, that we were in the habit— 
for that was the meaning of his words 
—of giving a hint to commit crime. 
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Now, I ap to you, Sir, to rule on 
this point of Order whether it is com- 
petent to any hon. Member to make such 

against other hon. Members of 
the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have heard 
nothing which calls for my intervention, 
or any point of Order that I could take 
notice of. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER : I never 
intended to make such a suggestion as 
that of which the hon. Member com- 
plains. I said what I have more than 
once put forward in this House, that it 
isimpossible to account for these outrages 
without coming to the conclusion that 
the victims of them had offended the 
National Party. I simply say again 
distinctly that neither directly or indi- 
rectly did I intend to make any such 
suggestion as the hon. Member for East 
Mayo has thought fit to assume against 
me. I have never made directly or in- 
directly any accusation against any hon. 
Member of this House, and nothing that 
I have said justifies the attack of the 
hon. Member for East Mayo. Let me 
call the attention of the House to other 
cases of very considerable importance. 
There is the case of Thomas sland, 
Oastle Island, County Kerry, who, on 
December 20, was fired at and wounded 
in the legs and hands. The poor unfor- 
tunate man applied to Father Fitzgerald 
for a dispensary order, but was refused, 
although he was entitled to it on every 
ground, and the only possible reason 
that can be suggested is that a relative 
of his had been a witness in a Govern- 
ment case in which two men had been 
hanged. How was it this man could 
not get adispensary order? If wedraw 
the wrong conclusion, will any hon. 
Member, when he comes to speak, give 
us the information as to what was the 
real cause of such an inhuman act as 
the refusal of the order? There is 
another matter to which I wish to call 
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attention. It is perfectly evident that | argu 


there are a large number of abstentions 
from attendance at the League meet- 
ings. It is all very well for hon. Mem- 
bers to say there is no falling off, but I 
see in United Ireland mention made over 
and over again of the fact that people 
have, sinee the proclamation of the 
Crimes Act, abstained from attending 
the meetings. I draw my own conclu- 
sion, and it is this—that it is untrue to 
suggest that there has been no falling 


Mr. Dillon 
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off, and to say that the National C) 
is the same _—. which it 
was six months ago. it be true, as 
the Amendment asserts, that the amelio- 
rative character of the land legislation, 
and not the Crimes Act, has diminished 
crime, what is the meaning of the 
continued denunciation of land-grab- 
bing? I want to know what o 
against God or man the land-grabber 
commits ? [‘‘ Oh!” and derisive laughter. | 
A derisive cheer is no adequate reply. 
Let me explain what I mean by land- 
grabber. I understand by a land-grabber 
a man who, seeing that land is vacant 
because a tenant has been evicted or 
because of some dispute between land- 
lord and tenant, enters into the occupa- 
tion of it. He is called a land-grabber. 
I do not appeal to the Irish Party, 
for they would treat me with those de- 
risive shouts of laughter to which I am 
accustomed, but I will appeal to those 
who will reason this case out. I ask 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) to explain 
what crime against God or man the 
land-grabber, as he is called, commits ? 
I hope the right hon. Member will point 
this out so that we may judge, for I 
cannot see the crime. If it be not the 
object of the League to prevent good 
feeling between landlord and tenant, 
what is the meaning of the treatment of 
a land-grabber? I believe that this lies 
at the root of the Irish difficulty. Here 
is what United Ireland says about 
it— 

** We do not hesitate in our conviction and 
our advice that land-grabbers and emergency 
men should be shunned as vile vermin and 
poisonous, mean traitors for sordid gain, not 
merely to the class from which they spring, but 
to every instinct of humanity. But this we do 
say, resistance to eviction and Boycotting of 
land-grabbers and the crowbar brigade, though 
good things in themselves, make no part of 

lan of Campaign.” 

Just observe the insidiousness of that 
ment. But what do they say ?— 
that Boycotting is a thing in itself. 
I think the House will have no difficulty 
in. forming an opinion as to the conclu- 
sion at which the readers of United 
Zreland would arrive. On the 25th of 
September the hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
made a 8 h, and I think it shows 
why people are afraid to become one of 
that despised class, the land-grabber. 
He said, speaking at Tallow— 
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“ The chief of landlordism is land-grab- 
cing ing Eactes deonn-ohids endian tensed 


speed ind-goatting, ast tearely cs ¢ peliceal 
- , 2 asa 

crime, but as a crime, a 42 pron 
engage in it without staining his soul.” 

Home Rule cheers.| That is cheered. 

the right hon. Member for Derby 

(Sir William Harcourt) cheer it? [Sir 
Wirt1am Harcourt assented.] He 
nods his head. Does he a with 
me for once? The hon. and learned 
Member goes on, ‘‘ For my part, I have 
never been squeamish as to the way in 
which I should throttle landlordism.” 
[‘*Oh!”] Well, the truth will come 
out at times. That is the aim, to drive 
thelandlordsfromthecountry. | ‘‘ No m] 
Hon. Members cannot shout out ‘‘No! 
without contradicting their speeches. 
Let. me quote Mr. Davitt on the subject. 
Mr. Davitt, in his speech at Rathkeale 
on the 30th of January, said-- 


“ While the land-grabber is a thief at any 

time, a man who in this manner will take an 
unfortunate neighbour's farm now, while Ire- 
land’s enemies are trampling on our principles, 
is worse than a coercionist. He is a cowardly, 
slimy renegade—a man to be looked on as a 
social leper, contact with whom should be con- 
sidered a stigma and a reproach.” 
Do hon. Members remember the pas- 
sionate appeal of the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) as 
to the objects and endeavours of the 
National Party? Does the hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork repudiate the 
language of Mr. Davitt or not? 

Mr. W.O0’BRIEN: Most decidedly not. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: Then 
if he does not repudiate that lauguage, 
what becomes of his protests ? 

Mz. W. O’BRIEN : I do not protest. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: Will 
the hon. Member pardon me? I am 
not referring personally to him. The 
language—— 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN: I stated that 
there was a sort of Boycotting which 
was wicked, and which we had done 
more than the right hon. Gentleman to 

ut down. I said, also, that there is 

yeotting which is legitimate, and 
which can never be put down. 

Sik RICHARD WEBSTER: I am 
not sorry I gave way. Now we have 
heard the extent to which Boycotting is 
approved, and the extent to which it is 
repudiated. I want to know, when the 
right hon. Member for Derby speaks to- 
morrow night, whether he will endorse 
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Mr. Davitt’s observation that a land- 
grabber is a cowardly renegade, a man 
to be looked on as a social leper whose 
contact should be accounted a stigma 
and a reproach? I could quote to the 
House more of the utterances of hon. 
Members, mor ness 4 done a in 
extracting from their in this House 
the admission that this apes ize with 
some Boycotting, and that they think a 
tid quebioer is a man who is to be 
treated in that way. I have only one 
more word to say. As Member of a 
Government to which I am proud to be- 
long, I do not suggest that we can afford 
to relax our efforts. I know perfectl 
well that there is a great deal more wor 
to be done. I know perfectly well that 
we have to combat with an organization 
which for 10 years has exercised a bane- 
ful influence over Ireland. It is a 
hydra we have to fight; every one of 
its heads will have to be scotched and 
the life-blood of which will somehow 
or other have to be reached; we have 
not yet gained the end; but I do say 
that we have made a step in advance, 
and that when ignorance disappears as 
education proceeds, those who are now 
simply following the baneful influence of 
the National League will see on which 
side it is right they should be. It is 
said that the darkest hour is that before 
the dawn. I do not say that the dawn 
has broken; but I do say that there is 
light in the East, spreading its rays more 
and more over the whole horizon, and I 
believe that if the Government is 
straightforward and consistent in carry- 
ing out its policy, although it may take 
time, although they may have to sur- 
mount many difficulties, sooner or later 
we shall have the sunshine of full per- 
fect liberty, and every subject of Her 
Majesty in Ireland will be able to enjoy 
and exercise his full and true Constitu- 
tional rights. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne): I think it will be admitted 
that the debate to-night has taken a 
rather extraordinary course. It was 
opened by a most formidable indictment, 
both personal and public, by my hon.: 
Friend the hon. Member for North-Rast 


Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien), and I expected 
while that speech was progressing that 
the Chief Secretary, whose conduct was 
so much impugned, would at once have 
sprung to his feet to answer the charges 
made against him, and to refute and re- 
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but the extraordinary facts which the 
hon. Member brought forward. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” ] The right hon. Gentleman 
ironically cheers that statement. Why 
did he not at once get up to answer 
those charges? The hon. Momber for 
North-East Cork said, for example—I 
will only give one example—that his 
soldiers and his police themselves needed 
to be policed. Those were facts so re- 
markable that I should have thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would not have 
delayed a moment to answer them, in- 
stead of sending his secretary to rum- 
mage despatch boxes and setting the tele- 
graph at work to the Castle at Dublin to 
find out whether the allegations of the 
hon. Member were true or not. On the 
first night of the Session, the right hon. 
Gentleman made a rather unhappy 
allusion to people saying things out of 
doors which they were afraid to substan- 
tiate in the House; but I think we have 
seen to-night that he is not very ready 
to substantiate his own allegations. In- 
stead of the right hon. Gentleman fol- 
lowing the powerful indictment drawn 
against him and his system of govern- 
ment by my hon. Friend,a hon.and learned 
Friend of mine (Mr. Finlay) got up and 
began by saying that he would not fol- 
low the details of my hon. Friend, as if 
details were not the very essence of the 
matter! The hon, and learned Member 
for Inverness gave us, instead of a 
reasonable and reasoned answer to the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork, 
what, with all respect for my hon. and 
learned Friend’s abilities, I cannot but 
call a series of the idlest platitudes I 
have heard in the course of this debate. 
He deplored the heated language of my 
hon. Friend. I think his language was 
not more heated than could be expected 
in the circumstances under which he 
addressed the House. The hon. and 
learned Member for Inverness only made 
one remark which seems to me to deserve 
attention. He said that this House 
was the last place in the world to be 
made a Court of Appeal from the judg- 
ments of the Courts of Law. That is 
a very old story. I will call the attention 
of the House to what happened in re- 
gard to the Coereion Act of 1881, and 
in regard to the Act of 1882. When 
these Acts, with all the exceptional and 
stringent powers contained in them, 
were brought before the House the 
argument was—‘ We need have no fear 


Hr. John Morley 
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or jealousy in passing these i 
Sennen the House iteelf will be able to 


supervise their administration and the 
way they are carried out after they are 
passed.” But after they were passed, 
the very same argument was used 
against supervision by this House as 
was used by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber to-night—namely, that we are the 
most unfit Body in the world to bea 
Court of Appeal. Now, I should like to 
say a word as to the history of this debate. 
Yesterday afternoon the hon. Member 
for the Rushcliffe Division of Nottingham 
(Mr. J. E. Ellis) brought forward a 
number of most serious instances of dis- 
regard of care in receiving evidence, and 
of disregard of judicial impartiality on 
the part of Resident Magistrates, and the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ire- 
land (Colonel King-Harman) got up and 
did not say one single word in disproof or 
in palliation of any one of those charges. 
He did say one thing in his rather ex- 
plosive peroration, that Ireland must 
and would be governed. As if the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Order and the 
class to which he belongs have not had 
the government of Ireland in their 
hands for centuries, and a very nice mess 
they have made of the government both 
for Ireland and themselves. I cannot 
imagine a greater proof of political in- 
fatuation than this, that the right hon. 
and gallant Gentlemen, the present 
Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel 
King-Harman), should be a Privy 
Councillor, an important official, should 
be receiving, or at least, concerned in 
prospective and retrospective emolu- 
ments, while the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork is treated as a degraded 
criminal, unworthy to take part in the 
government of hisown country. When 
we think of the distractions of Ireland, 
of the necessity of looking in every 
direction for aid in solving the enor- 
mously difficult problem with which wo 
have to deal, I repeat it is indeed in- 
fatuation that you can find nothing 
better to do with a man so earnest, of 
such distinguished ability, so eloquent, 
so public-spirited as my hon. Friend 
than to lock him up in gaol in Ireland, 
while we vilify and calumniate him in 
England. Referring further to the 
history of this debate, another hon. 
Member, who has taken part in it, the 
hon. member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. 
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W. Russell) has permitted himself to 
make a remark which concerns me, and 
which I think most hon. Gentlemen will 
agree it would have been better taste to 
leave unsaid. It was a remark ex- 
pressive of his anxiety lest certain evil 
communications with me should corrupt 
the good morals and faith of the Catholic 
Church. There is something particularly 
edifying in this solicitude in the spokes- 
man of the Rump of the Party of 
ascendancy—that Party, who, when they 
had the power, took away from the mass 
of the Irish people their wealth and 
their temples, drove them into holes and 
caverns, and on account of their religion 
deprived = of all “ar of Sens 
possessors of land, of ming members 
of any liberal Profession, om even of 
deriving light from education in their 
own country. We know how to measure 
the sincerity and good faith of the 
innuendo of the hon. Member. The Party 
of ascendancy has surely fallen on evil 
days indeed, when, under the name of 
Unionists, they are going about beating 
the hideous Orange drum in Ulster with 
one hand and with the other stealthily 
lucking at the sleove of Monsignor 
ersico. I will now cffer a very few 
remarka upon the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member who has just sat down, 
(Sir Richard Webster). Ishallcertainly 
not follow him into his criticisms of 
the negotiations between the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
and Lord Carnarvon and the Conserva- 
tive Party. Iwill only point out that in 
a speech which the Chief Secretary made 
recently, either at Manchester or at 
Birmingham, he referred with delicacy, 
but still sufficiently plainly, to a tempo- 
rary alliance which he admitted had 
existed between his Party and the 
followers of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork ; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) in 1885 was not so shy 
as he probably is now about ad- 
mitting that there was coquetting 
between his present allies and confede- 
rates and Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way. Speaking at St. Leonards in 
September, 1885, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said— 


“T wonder whether the Conservatives have 
forgotten a little episode at Liverpool, when 
two highly honourable and worthy Members of 
the Conservative Party refused to go to Liver- 
pool to meet one of their great chiefs,’’— 
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whom I think I see in his place (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) — 

“Or I wonder whether have forgotten 
whet the Oonservetine Members enid afte thet 
famous Maamtrasna debate. I was in the 
House that night, and asI stood at the door 
cashed paused: Sie saying, hen’ they ‘bed 

me saying, 

listened to speeches re the Trost Beth, 
‘ We cannot stand this,’ ”’ 

But that has very little to do with the 
great question before us, which is 
whether the state of Ireland justifies the 
system on which it is now being governed. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman asks 
us to say whether it is lawful to disre- 
gard an Act of Parliament because we 
disapproved of its provisions. But that, 
Sir, is not the question before the House. 
The question is not whether wo may or 
may not disregard the provisions of an 
Act; the question is whether it is ad- 
ministered with dignity, or with pru- 
dence, or whether it is administered 
hardly, harshly, and mischievously. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman is quite 
able to appreciate the distinction. It 
is open to us, and it is quite natural 
for us, who disapproved of the policy of 
the Act, to criticize very sharply the 
spirit and the method in which it is 
administered. This Amendment oriti- 
cizes that administration, and I believe, 
so far as my right hon. Friends and I 
are concerned, we have criticized the 
administration of the Act, and it is the 


adminietration which we condemn as 


much as we condemn the policy which 
inspired the Act. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has admitted one or two ex- 
traordinary views, as coming from that 
Bench, of their aims in the administra- 
tion of the Act. He says that they aro 
dealing with organized political crime 
and nothing else. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: Not 
‘‘ and nothing else.” I donot think the 
House understood me as meaning that. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Weill, I do 
not press it; I took the words down, but 
the point remains almost as stroug— 
you are dealing with political crime. 
That is what we have told you all along. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman pointed 
out what he meant by crime—something 
brought within the reach of the Criminal 
Law. That is a lawyer's account of the 
matter, which I do not think will satisfy 
politicians and statesmen who have to 
deal with the government of the country. 
These somewhat pedantic and narrow 
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distinctions do not take us far. Like 
the Chief Secretary, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman practically gave up the case 
on the statistics; he admitted that the 
statistics did not, in fact, prove the case 
of the Government. I think in that he 
was extremely wise. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman made no attempt to 
answer seriously and in detail the con- 
tention of the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork that the National League is 
as strong as ever it was, if not stronger ; 
and as to the money that was coming in, 
he said he would like a little informa- 
tion. He said he was told that money 
came in very slowly to the National 
League. Last night, after the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary had declared 
that the National League exchequer was 
running extremely dry, I happened to 
take up Zhe Freeman’s Journal, and I 
found a report of a meeting of the League 
held on the previous day, which gave, 
with what looked like chapter and verse, 
an account of the sums received from 
each locality. What were the results? 
In the first fortnight of February, 
1885, the Irish subscriptions to the 
National League amounted to £242; 
in February, 1886, to £385; in 
February, 1887, to £490; and in the 
first fortnight of February, 1888, they 
rose from £490 to £520. I notice, too, 
this remarkablefact, which, perhaps, the 





Chief Secretary may be able to explain | 


—that subscriptions came just as freely, 
apparently, from districts where the 
National League was suppressed. If 
faith is to be placed in these figures 
there is no falling off in the sup- 
plies to this organization which you 
say that you are going to pluck up 
at the roots. Asto the Plan of Cam- 
paign, enough has been said by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. Is it true, and 
the Chief Secretary will have to answer 
this question—is it true or not that 
while you were wasting time in irri- 
tating public feeling in Ireland, the Plan 
of Campaign was in full swing? It 
seems to be true beyond denial. As 
for Boycotting, the figures were pro- 
duced the other night by the Chief 


Secretary. I then remarked that there 
were other explanations on this subject 
than those given by the Government. 
A friend of mine wrote to me from 
Portumna, a district well known as a 
turbulent district, and he said that there 
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were great numbers of men there who 
had been Boycotted, but that latterly 
every single man in Portumna, except- 
ing the postmaster, had joined the Plan 
and had made his peace with the e. 
\ Hear, hear!” }] At the same time, 

am not saying whether that is desir- 
able or not. [ Ministerial cheers.| Iam 
giving other explanations besides that 
upon which the Government alone rely. 
Another explanation which cannot fora 
moment be minimized is that landlords 
have given or been forced to give reduc- 
tions. That has naturally produced 
peace in districts which previously were 
greatly disturbed. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General made one most serious 
remark, for which I think his right hon. 
Colleague will barely thank him. He 
made the astonishing assertion, consider- 
ing what the history of Ireland is, that 
secret meetings are better than public 
meetings. I have known a great many 
extraordinary things said by Conserva- 
tives and Liberals too about Ireland, 
butI think I never heard a statement that 
showed such ignorance of the very curse 
and bane of society in Ireland as that 
remark of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. And when you talk of suppress- 
ing meetings, when you talk of suppress- 
ing branches of the League, you forget 
that even if you did suppress meetings, 
you are encouraging that habit, that 
baneful habit of mind, which has been 
the curse of Irish society and which has 
even followed Irishmen across the seas. 
When you put down meetings do you 
think that men do not see one another 
after the mass, in the chapel yard; in 
the fairs, at their athletic associations ? 
And by suppressing meetings and forc- 
ing them to arrange secret interviews, 
you are encouraging and fostering that 
habit of mind which I repeat has been 
one of the worst curses of the Irish 
people. I wish to say a few words 
upon thetreatmentof political prisoners. 
I do not agree with the doctrine laid 
down by my right hon. and learnedFriend 
the Member for Bury (Sir Henry James) 
that a Member of Parliament is no more 
than, and ought to be treated as no more 
than, anybody else. My right hon. and 
learned Friend took upon himself to say 
that that was the democratic view. Ido 
not think that my right hon. and learned 
Friend lives in a political atmosphere 
which qualifies him to say what is or is 
not the democratic view. I cannot trust 
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him with the utmost confidence for speak- 
ing the democratic view, but I could trust 
him as to the aristocrativ one. On the 
democratic view I prefer to trust my own 
knowledge of the British de y 
and I do not believe that our peo Ie 
are bent upon anything more at this 
moment than that this House should 
be restored to its fullest dignity and 
its fullest authority. I am one of those 
who do not shrink from any reform in 
procedure that would add to the au- 
thority and dignity, the majesty, I 
may say, of this House. I would like 
to see it enlarged by every method; 
because if we do not have collectively 
any of that dignity which doth hedge 
a King, at least do not let us forget 
that we are the heirs of the noblest 
traditions in the history of freedom, that 
we are the possessors of vast and bound- 
less powers for good and evil, and that 
we are the chosen repositories of the 
confidence of the people of this realm. 
With these sentiments and ideas, I con- 
fess that it was with a repugnance which 
I am sure plenty of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite shared, that last Friday night, 
for instance, I found every exit from this 
House guarded by bands of detectives, 
not to protect us, but to arrest Members 
of this House. I am not going to argue 
whether or not there was vheunl of 
Privilege ; but I am certain there was a 
want of common sense in those proceed- 
ings, that they constitute an indignity 
on this House, and that they could easily 
have been avoided. We are approaching 
through this Act a serious Constitutional 
position; and I put it to the House— 
and you who are the Constitutional Party 
ought not to lose sight of it—remember 
that you have made a permanent change 
in the law, you have permanently em- 
powered the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to make new crimes. [‘*No!”] Oh, 
yes; and with the aid of a dependent 
magistracy—for such I must call it—you 
may convert any number of Irish Mem- 
bers into criminals, and deprive one- 
sixth, one-fourth, or one-half of the Irish 
constituencies of their Representatives. 
I say that these immense powers being 
permanent, it is my deliberate opinion 
that the House of Commons will have to 
consider whether they will not have such 
an alteration in the Rules of Privilege, 
that during the Session of Parliament the 
— exemption on civil process shall 

extended to criminal process— 
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[“‘Oh!” and “‘ Hear, hear! ”]—except 
in certain grave cases, such as treason- 
— and other serious matters. Well, 

am not going to argue that question 
to-night. Twill on to the denstoteti 
= as to political prisoners. On the 
ast day of last Session, as the Chief 
ne may ibly remember, I 
vent to warn him that public opinion 
would not endure the treatment of 
political prisoners on the same footing as 
if they were guilty of ordinary crimes ; 
and I believe that what has hap 
since has fully borne out that opinion, 
for I believe that if one part of the ad- 
ministration of the Crimes Act has excited 
more disgust and repugnance than 
another in the country among both 
Parties, it is the way in which Members 
of Parliament and others have been 
treated as prisoners. The right hon. 
Gentleman treated us to a very smart 
academic repartee. He said that an 
offence did not become political because 
it was committed bya politician. Well, 
after all, that left the matter very much 
where it was; and I admit fully the 
enormous difficulty or even impossibility 
of defining a political prisoner. That 
difficulty was felt in the year 1866, 
when an Extradition Treaty was before 
Parliament, and it exercised some of the 
most acute minds in the House. Of 
course, in one sense, Guy Fawkes was a 

itical prisoner; so was Orsini, who 
threw the bombs at the Emperor of the 
French ; so are some of the dyna- 
mitards ; and, of course, we all agree that 
the political complexion that may possi- 
bly be imparted to acts of this descrip- 
tion does not exempt the trators of 
them from the penalty which such acts 
deserve. So far we ; but the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) said it was a piece of 
mawkish sentimentalism for icals to 
insist on different treatment for political 
prisoners and other prisoners, aud ought 
not to be entertained. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I think the right hon. Gentleman was 
not present when I spoke. What I said 
was that any old Radical would have 
scouted the notion that a Member of 
Parliament was to be treated differently 
from a nt. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY: A Member 
of this House is now treated in a diffe- 
rent way. He is treated on civil process 


in one way, and other persons are 
[ Stzth Night.) 
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treated in another. If an Irish peasant 
has the same exemption from civil pro- 
cess as a Member of Parliament, I am 
glad to hear it. Let me say one word 
about the old Radical. It is remarkable 
that in 1867 a Petition was presented to 
this House in favour of certain Irish 
prisoners. They were Fenians, and 
among them was O’Denovan Rossa, of 
whom we have heard so much. That 
Petition, which was presented by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Central Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), 

rayed that the prisoners suffering as 
Ruslens or on other political charges 
should not, in the execution of their 
sentences, be confined with common 
prisoners who were suffering for offences 
against the ordinary Oriminal Law of 
their country ; and the Petitioners went 
on to y that in the punishment 
awarded them there might be none of 
those of a degrading nature, as such 
punishments seemed to the Petitioners 
to be inapplicable to men who, however 
misguided, had different motives and 
sought different ends from those of 
ordinary criminals. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central 
Birmingham said—‘‘ With the general 
spirit of that Petition I entirely concur ;”’ 
and Mr. John Suart Mill—who was at 
that time Member for Westminster—said 
that the Petition did not contain a single 
sentiment to which he did not adhere. 
I venture to think that these two Gen- 
tlemen were as gocd representatives of 
the old Radicalism as the hon. Gentle- 
man, and were not inferior to him 
either in intellectual vigour or moral 
elevation. But why perplex ourselves 
with these considerations as to what is 
or is not a political prisoner, because 
in 1877 Parliament passed, under the 
guidance of the. present Lord Cross, 
the Prisons (Ireland) Act. That Act 
contains two sections which bear strictly 
on the matter in hand. The 48th section 
is— 

“ Section 48.—The General Prisons Board 
shall cause provision to be made in such prison 
or prisons as they shall think proper, so that 
prisoners convicted of misdemeanour and not 
sentenced to hard labour shall be divided into 
at least two divisions, one of which shall be 
called the first division ; and whenever any per- 
son convicted of misdemeanour is sentenced to 
imprisonment without hard labour, it shall be 
lawful for the Court or Judge before whom such 

m has been tried to order, if such Court or 
yey think fit, that such person shall be con- 





during his sentence in such prison or in | 
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some one of such prisons, and be there 
asa nt of the first divisi 





misdemeanant of the first division 
treated in accordance with such rales as may 


the provisions of this Act.’’ 
It was under that section of the Act, I 
believe, that an hon. Member of this 
House—the hon. Member for South 
Galway (Mr. Sheehy)—was made a 
first class misdemeanant. I wish par- 
ticularly to call attention to the next 
section— 

*< Section 49.—Ev 
inflicted on dunviction! P npr Pomyyad perme 
libel, and any person who shall be imprisoned 
under any ed order, or attachment for con- 
tempt of any Court, shall be treated as a mis- 
demeanant of the first division.” 
It was under that section, I think, that 
Mr. O’Donel—the’ magistrate in Dublin 
—ordered that the hon. Member for the 
College Green Division of Dublin—ex- 
Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. T. D. Sul- 
livan)—should be made a first-class mis- 
demeanant. My contention is that if the 
Crimes Act had not been passed in a 
reckless hurry we should have been able 
to insert a clause similar to the 49th 
Section of the Act of 1877, and which 
should have applied to some, at least, 
of the offences with which the Coercion 
Act professes to deal. Look how absurd 
the law now is—that if a person charged 
is guilty of sedition or seditious libel he 
must be a4 first-class misdemeanant, but 
that if he is only guilty of what every- 
one in the House will admit to be inti- 
nitely less serious than the graver form 
of sedition—if he is guilty of such an 
offence as was committed by the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork — then 
there is no compulsion in the Crimes Act 
to treat him as a first-class misdemeanant. 
I submit to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite that this has placed the House 
in a ridiculous position, because it was 
not the intention of Parliament—-still 
less was it the intention of the consti- 
tuencies—that Members who committed 
such an offence as that of the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork should be 
treated as if guilty of degrading crimes, 
and should be subjected to the same 
discipline as degraded criminals. I will 
not go further into this matter. I only 
wish to protest as strongly as I can— 
and I believe I speak for nearly all of us 
who sit above the Gangway as well as 
those who sit below—against this treat- 
ment of men who have not been guilty of 
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dishonourable aud degrading crime, and 
that we find it prea. y | odious and 
repugnant to all sound feeling. The 
hon. Member for North-East to- 
night hit the true root of an evil in this 
Act and in its administration with which 
we are more immediately concerned. He 
eaid most truly that the Act had been 
drafted on the theory that the people of 
Ireland were pining to be relieved from 
the pressure of the National League. 
What you confound with intimidation 
and pressure is, in fact, saci opinion. 
I do not care where you look for public 
opinion in Ireland, I do not care what 
your tests of public opinion may be— 
whether you look at the popular Press 
over a large area of Ireland, whether 
you look at the attitude of the clergy, 
whether you look at the attitude of the 
Parliamentary Representatives or at that 
of the municipal representatives — in 
every case you find public opinion is 
against your policy and against the way 
in which it> is carried out. What 
the right hon. Gentleman regards as 
public opinion in Ireland appears to 
be that which is held by the ma- 
jority in Belfast, and by so emall a 
minority in Dublin, that it could not win 
one single division of the capital city. 
The Government, by the course they are 
taking, are doing the best that could be 
done to rouse men who have never 
before taken part in political agitation 
toa sense of the humiliation of their 
country. I cannot forget that when I 
was in Dublin the other day one of the 
foremost physicians in that city came 
on the platform and said that he had 
never been at a public meeting before, 
that he had never been an agitator, 
and that he had never sympathized with 
Home Rule; but that the tyrannical 
despotism of the administration of the 
right hon. Gentleman had compelled him 
to join those who wished to bring about 
an organic change in the government of 
their country. Do not let the right hon. 
Gentleman su that this is an 
isolated case. ere are thousands and 
thousands of men in the middle classes 
in Ireland, quiet men who only wish tolive 
in peace, who are animated by the same 
feeling. |Mr. A. J. Batrour dissented. } 
The right hon. Gentleman may shake 
his head, but he is not well placed to see 
such things. The right hon. Gentleman 
is the last n to know who are now 
rallying to the national cause. When the 
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Coercion Act was in tho House last year 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
described it as an ‘‘ emancipating Bill.” 
Why, we saw a specimen of the way it 
worked the other day, on the occasion 
of Father M‘Fadden being taken to Dun- 
gannon to undergo his trial, when there 
was a perfect corps d’armés to receive 
him. There were ns, hussars, foot 
soldiers, and constabulary—I am not 
sure that there was not a gun—but there 
was a total force of 500 men to carry out 
the emancipation of the peasantry of 
Gweedore from a single priest. The 
language of the right hon. Gentleman 
merely illustrates the delusion with re- 
gard to Irish affairs under which the 
Government and, I am sorry to say, the 
majority of this House appear to labour. 
When the right hon. Gentleman was in 
Dublin he showed his ignorance of Ire- 
land by saying that he wished he had 
time to go all through the country in 
order to explain to the people how they 
were being cajoled and duped. I should 
like the right hon. Gentleman and the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork to go 
together through Ireland on a journey 
and to let us see whether the right hon. 
Gentleman could persuade his audience 
that the hon. Member was cajoling and 
duping them. The hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson), to whom I always listen 
with the greatest interest and respect, 
said the other night that his countrymen 
are not a law-abiding people. I certainly 
recollect that the hon. and gallant 
Member did on one occasion use 
threats and menaces of what he would 
do in the event of a Home Rule 
Bill being carried, which went to 
show that he, at all events, was not 
a very law-abiding person. But is 
it an innate necessity of the Irish nature 
that they should not be a law-abiding 
nation? We find that the moment 
they remove to Australia or to Oanada 
they become—with the exception of a 
few rowdy Orangemen now and then 
—a most law-abiding people. (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour dissented.| The right hon. 
Gentleman the Ohief Secretary in 
shakes his head, but I will refer hi 

to a book—to read when he has spare 
time, which, I hope he will have be- 
fore very long—on Australia in which 
he will find it stated, with indisputable 
instances, that the Jrishmen in that 
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country are as law-abiding as any 
Englishmen or Seotchmen. The hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh 
put a question to me. He said that 
he was curious to know whether I had 
come back from Ireland still convinced 
that the Irish were a loyal ple. 
Well, Sir, a civil question shall tae a 
plain answer. I have come back more 
ss than I was before that the 
rish will be a loyal people when you 
ive pe ange which are worth 
eing loyal to. ow can you expect 
Goer: whe loyal to this Parliament 
when, as you all knoi;—who know 
anything of Irish history—that no boon 
has ever been got from this Parliament 
which has not been extorted by agita- 
tion and pressure? How can you ex- 
loyalty to grow in a soil of that 
ind? If you govern Ireland with some- 
what less of the pedantry of a collegian 
and somewhat less of the discipline of a 
martinet of the barrack, if you approach 
them sympathetically, if you do not 
irritate and exasperate them with small 
and (gs bits of vindictiveness, they 
would become loyal, and rally fast 
enough to your flag. The hon. and 
— Member quoted something which 
e stated the Mayor of Waterford said 
to me. He alleged that the Mayor of 
Waterford said, “I am a rebel, and I 
always shall be a rebel.” As a matter 
of historic fact—if it is worth going into 
—what the Mayor of Waterford said, 
was that he was born a rebel, and 
always would be a rebel against such 
despotism as that of the right hon. 
Gentleman. That does not strike me as 
@ very pernicious or treasonable senti- 
ment. Every heated word which comes 
either from the Mayor of Waterford or 
from any Irish Member below the Gang- 
way, or any Irishman anywhere else, is 
chronicled, exaggerated, aud printed 
in capital letters. The most curious 
thing is that we are urged to believe 
that whenever they say anything bad or 
heated they mean it, and when—as now 
—they say things which are pacific and 
good then we are assured that they do not 
mean it. That is a piece of unfairness 
which does a t deal of harm and 





against which I very warmly protest. In 
conclusion, I have only to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary that _o at this moment in the 
very same 8 paradise in which Mr. 
Forster was when he came here in the 
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beginning of 1882 and congratulated 
himself and the House upon the success of 
the Coercion Act. I was not then in 
the House, but I take credit to myself 
that I never for a moment beli or, 
so far as I could help it, allowed others 
to believe, that there was any reason for 
congratulation. I warned him that 
there was mischief. Mischief indeed there 
was. Again, when Lord Spencer’s ad- 
ministration had run its course, when he 
thought that he had achieved some de- 
gree of success, the moment came when 
he, too, found that he had been, as Mr. 
Forster had been, and as the right hon. 
Gentleman now is, in a fool’s paradise. 
Lord Spencer found the waters rising up 
to his chin—those I think are his own 
words—the waters of disaffection, tur- 
bulence, and trouble. If the right hon. 
Gentleman could see for himself he 
would find out that his officials are tell- 
ing him what they believe—what it is 
their professional interest to believe— 
but what he may depend upon it, as the 
months roll by, he will find to be un- 
trustworthy and insecure, and which he 
will find the people of this country will 
not much longer endure. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. 4. 
J. Balfour,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
ensiatiinntean 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL 
(Paddington, na Mr. Speaker, at this 
hour of the night (12.55) I will be as 
brief as the subject can possibly admit 
of. The Metropolitan Board of Works, 
to which my Motion refers, administers, 
to a large extent, the municipal affairs 
of an area comprising 122 square miles, 
and that area is inhabited by a popula- 
tion numbering over 4,000,000; it hasa 
rateable value of over £30,000,000; it 
raises for the administration of the affairs 
of that area a yearly income of over 
£1,700,000, and it is responsible for a 

debt of £27,000,000, and for a net 

ebt of £17,000,000. I shall not be 
exaggerating if I say there are many 
independent Sovereign States in Europe 
who would envy the dignity of those 
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administrative proportions. And I shall 
be equally in agreement with the House 
when I assert that it is perfectly obvious, 
even to the most warped and prejudiced 
intelligence, that a body administering 
affairs 80 large is bound to possess, if it 
is to be efficient, the most entire public 
confidence which can well be imagined. 
If it does not that confidence, and 
that amount of public confidence, it 
will be inefficient, and it cannot in the 
nature of things perform its duty as it 
ought to do with respect to the people it 
is supposed to provide for. That is m 
first proposition, which I do not thi 
anyone will controvert. My second pro- 
ition is, and no one will controvert it 
—altheugh there are several respected 
members of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works in this House—my second pro- 
position is that the Board does not 
possess that public confidence. On the 
contrary—for reasons which I do not 
care now to examine—there has been a 
growing diminution of public confidence 
in the Board of Works amongst the in- 
habitants of the Metropolis. The Board 
has altogether fallen upon evil times, 
and the great services the Board. of 
Works has undoubtedly rendered to 
London in the way of great Metropolitan 
improvements has been toa large extent 
forgotten. The vast body of opinion in 
the Metropolis and outside has ceased 
to look to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works with that confidence which I 
venture to assert is essential to the 
efficient performance of its duties. Now, 
I do not want the House to suppose for 
a moment I make myself any a 
whatever to the allegations which have 
been made inst the honour of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works as a body. 
Ido not. But I cannot blind myself to 
the fact that allegations of a serious 
character have been made against the 
Metropolitan Board of Works; against 
their character for incorruptibility, and 
against their character for provident 
management of the vast funds which 
they administer. These allegations 
have been made from many quarters, 
and these allegations do not stand alto- 
gether by themselves. These allegations 
had been supported by public opinion in 
the Metropolis, and the ground on which 
I base my Motion to-night is not that 
the allegations have been made by 
newspapers and individuals ; the founda- 


tion for the Motion which I make to the 
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Houseis that these allegations have been 
iven force to by the conduct of the 
itan Board of Works itself. 
Now, Sir, let me for a moment sum- 
marize what these allegations are. I 
have taken the trouble to extract them 
from the various quarters from which 
they have emanated. In the first place, 
it is that members of the 
and officers of the Board have been in- 
terested in syndicates or companies 
formed jor the purpose of lating 
in property required for the public use, 
and have gained advantages by buying or 
leasing property from the Board through 
privileged channels. It is alleged, 
further, that architects hold seats at the 
Board, and sit in judgment upon appli- 
cations for building sites, being at the 
same tinie in the paid service of the 
applicants. It is alleged that a mem- 
ber of the Board was the architect for 
the Pavilion Music Hall; he was only 
nominally the architect in order to get 
the plans through, there being associated 
with him a private architect who did the 
work and drew the fees. JI make my- 
self no party to the allegations I have 
now read; but as to the latter allega- 
tion, I believe it is the fact that a mem- 
ber of the Board, an architect, signed 
the plans for the Pavilion Music Hall 
and the Hotel Métropole in the 
Northumberland Avenue. Now, it 
is further alleged that a member 
of the Board was architect of the 
Grand Hotel, another great hotel 
in Northumberland Avenue, and of a 
large a of the Queen Victoria 
Street buildings. It is further alleged 
that members of the Board engaged out- 
side in professional duties used their 
rsonal influence inside the Board in 
avour of schemes submitted to the 
Board in which they were professionally 
interested. It has been alleged, and it 
is a general allegation which is part of 
the former, that the letting of Board 
land has been in the hands of a clique 
which has been guided by interested 
and personal motives. But, Sir, these 
are the allegations against the Board, 
and I make no scruple in admitting that 
these allegations have been made by a 
newspaper—mainly by a newspa 
of no insignificant circulation, and I am 
told of no inconsiderable authority, The 
Financial. News. ‘That paper has gener- 
ally summarized the publicopinion which 
is either hostile to or suspicious of the 
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Board of Works, and has made itself the 
main channel of public accusation 
against the Board of Works. But there 
are other allegations of serious import 
also. It is undoubtedly alleged, and I 
believe there is a certain amount of 
prima facie evidence in support of the 
allegation, that members of the Board 
have owned newspapers or have main- 
tained newspapers — have run news- 
papers, relying mainly for the support 
of those newspapers upon the advertise- 
ments it was necessary for the Board of 
Works to insert in newspapers in pur- 
suance of their business. And I came 
across an article the other day in a news- 
paper which I hope will not excite de- 
rision in the House, as I believe it is a 
newspaper of influence amongst the 
Nonconformist Body, which contained a 
very remarkable statement. The paper 
is called The Christian Commonwealth, and 
on the 2ist of July, 1887, this paper 
stated that the Board of Works is the 
most corrupt public body in London, that 
it is quite notorious amongst architects 
and builders that officials of the Board 
had been bribed. The paper states that 
it made the same accusation two years 
ago, giving names, giving facts, and it 
goes on to state that the proprietors were 
threatened with an action for libel unless 
they withdrew or apologized for the 
charges they had made, but that they 
declined either to withdraw the charge 
or to apologize for having made them. 
No action was brought against the 
paper. Well, Sir, these are the allega- 
tions, and, as I said before, they are un- 
doubtedly allegations of a vague and 
general character, of an indefinite 
character. If they rested on the 
authority of newspapers alone or upon 
the authority ofirresponsible individuals, 
I do not think anyone would dream of 
asking the House of Commons to ap- 
point a Royal Commission, and especially 
one armed with the powers I propose to 
investigate them; but these allegations 
derive their force, and their strength, 
and their disagreeable appearance 
mainly from the conduct of the Board 
as a whole, and the statements of mem- 
bers of the Board made publicly at the 
meetings of the Board. Now I will first 


of all read to the House statements of 
members of the Board. At a meeting of 
the Board held on the 30th of July last 
am, the senior member of the Board— 

. Richards—a man, I believe, above 
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all suspicion of any sort or kind—a man 
of aa ora e character, stated 
publiely a Royal Commission was 
necessary, as in the Board’s own 
minutes a record ap to the effect 
that some of the members had made 
themselves very busy about sites. Mr. 
Laurence, a member of equally high 
character but not of such long standing 
on the Board, made a statement of im- 
mense im ce at a Board meeting. 
He said the Estate Office was corrupt 
from top to bottom. Now, that state- 
ment, believe, he made first in a 
different form. He said the Board was 
corrupt from top to bottom, and that 
was naturally objected to. The Ohair- 
man of the Board called upon Mr. 
Laurence to withdraw the statement, 
and he said he had used the word Board 
by mistake, what he meant was the 
Estate Office. He said the Estate Office 
was corrupt from top to bottom, and that 
statement passed without contradiction. 
According to the proceedings of the 
Board that modification of the accusation 
was accepted and no protest was made 
against it. At the same meeting Mr. 
Williams, another member of the Board, 
stated publicly that he had been in- 
formed that a man had bought a par- 
ticular piece of land, and had made a 
profit of £400 out of it. No one con- 
tested the statement ; no one thought fit 
to inquire into the truth of it. Well, 
then, we come to a very odd story in 
connection with a gentleman of the name 
of Robertson, District Surveyor to the 
Board. His conduct in connection with 
the Pavilion Music Hall was brought 
before the Board, and he stated before a 
Committee of Inquiry that a certain Mr. 
Walker, who is a District Surveyor, and 
therefore a man in a position to know 
a good deal—had imputed that he, Mr. 
Robertson, had received £6,000 from 
the Colonial Institute, and that he had 
settled £30,000 on his wife. Mr. 
Robertson and Mr. Walker were sum- 
moned before the Board, and Mr. 
Walker denied that he had made the 
statement ; but Mr. Robertson informed 
the Chairman publicly that he could tell 
him the name of a member of the Board 
who had told him Mr. Walker had 
made the statement. The Board did 
not press the matter further. Well, 
now I come to another very serious 
statement, not made by a member of 
the Board, but made by a Metropolitan 
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Member of Parliament, who sits near 
me—the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Uxbridge Division of Middlesex 
(Mr. Dixon-Hartland), who went to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) on a deputation with regard 
to London theatres. The hon. Gentleman 
stated publicly—and his words were re- 
ported in The Daily Telegraph of the 16th of 
December last—that some of the officials 
of the Board applied to the theatrical 
managers for free tickets, pointing out 
that if they did not get what they 


wanted they had power of inspection. 
Mr. WEBST (St. Pancras, E.) : 
What is the date? 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
The 16th of December, 1887. I have 
nothing to do with the rights or the 
wrongs of that statement; but that 
statement was publicly made and re- 
ported in all the Metropolitan news- 
papers. It has never been noticed by 
the Board; and no effort has been made 
to disprove it. I have given the House 
the general allegations which are made 

inst the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

ow, if the House will bear with me, I 
will endeavour to bring before it the 
force which attaches to these statements 
from the conduct of the Board itself. 
The conduct of the Board itself must be 
examined from two points of view. It 
must be examined from the point of 
view of the manner es which it dealt 
with certain specific charges against in- 
dividuals ; bra must be Ceundnad 
from the point of view of the manuer 
in which it dealt with regard to the 
motion made, by member after member, 
in favour of a public and independent 
inquiry. There were two distinct charges 
against officers of the Board, which were 
examined into by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. The first was a charge which 
arose, in 1885, against Mr. Robertson, 
who was Assistant Surveyor to the Board 
of Works, and who, I believe, was the 

rincipal and the most active officer of the 
tate Committee. Mr. Robertson was 
charged with having used his position for 
the purpose of making money for himself 
out of the leasing of sites belonging to the 
Board of Works. I do not wish to go 
into the case of Mr. Robertson; it is a 
very long case, and would take up too 
much of the time of the House; but 
the House can judge of the nature of 
the case of the Board of Works with 
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to it. The Board of Works 
thought the « so serious that it 
appointed a special committee to inquire 
into it. I may mention that the action 
of Mr. Robertson involved the Board in 
a charge of having improvidently dis- 
pearl the property of the public. The 
leased a very valuable site of land 
—I think it was the Piccadilly Cireus— 
to a Mr. Villiers, who had been owner 
of the London Pavilion. The Board 
leased this site for a rent of £3,000 
a-year, with a premium of £15,000 paid 
down. It was not denied that at the 
time an offer of a rent of £4,000 a-year 
was made to the Board. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Kautsford): The offer was not made at 
the same time. 

Lozrpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I know my hon. Friend is well ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works; but, at the 
same time, I am well informed. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON: As the 
offer was made through me, I think 
the noble Lord has been wrongly in- 
formed. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHUROGHILL: 
Though made subsequently to the offer 
of £3,000 a-year, an offer of £4,000 
a-year was made. 

Mr. WEBSTER : I rise to a point of 
Order. I should like to know whether 
if the hon. Gentleman, who was a party 
to the transaction, knows that the noble 
Lord is making an inaccurate state- 
ment, he is not in Order in stating that 
the noble Lord’s statement is inaccu- 
rate. 

Mrz. SPEAKER: The noble Lord is 
in possession of the House; and if the 
noble Lord does not give way, he is en- 
titled to continue his remarks. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
I was very careful in making this state- 
ment; and I felt that my information 
was above all suspicion. The fact of 
the matter is, this property was let for 
£3,000 a-year with a premium of 
£15,000 paid down by Mr. Villiers. 
Before the contract was signed an offer 
of £4,000 a-year was made for the same 
property j but it was not considered. 

he Board thought they ought to stand 
by their word. But there is this also 
very awkward fact as regards the charge 
of improvident dealing with the property 
of the public, that within a year this very 
property was sold by the lessee to a 
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Joint Stock Company for £115,000 and 
£6,000 in debentures of the Company. 
If we take that as the value of ead 
perty, we cannot acquit the Bo of 

— an uncommonly bad bar- 

in for the public. Quite apart from 
the question of whether the Board made 
a good bargain or not, we have the case 
of Mr. Robertson, who is accused of 
having derived advantage for himself 
and relatives out of the transaction. 
What was the result of the Special 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
matter? The Report which the Com- 
mittee submitted to the Board was to 
the effect that Mr. Robertson had been 
injudicious in allowing relations to be- 
come tenants of the rd without in- 
forming the Board; but they did not 
think there was anything worthy of 
more censure. The Report of the Com- 
mittee was brought up to the Board; 
but it did not satisfy the general feeling 
of the Board, and an amendment was 
moved to dismiss Mr. Robertson. That 
amendment was lost by 25 to 19, upon 
which another amendment was moved to 
this effect— 

“That the Board is of opinion that none of 
its officers should be interested in a financial 
sense in dealings with the Board’s property. 
Considering that Mr. Robertson admitted finan- 
cial connection with his brother under the 
assumed name of Gray in such a dealing, and 
considering the unauthorized substitution of 
one of his brothers for Mr. Foster, a tenant 
appointed by the Board, the Board consider 
such conduct is most improper and deserving of 
censure.” 

The Board, as a whole, considered the 
conduct of Mr. Robertson worthy of 
censure. At the same time, they would 
not dismiss Mr. Robertson, who had 
been liable to the charges set forth. Very 
well, this censure was passed, apparently 
rather hastily and without notice, and 
there was considerable doubt as to whe- 
ther it should be confirmed by the Board 
or not. After repeated delays the cen- 
sure was confirmed on the 11th of No- 
vember, 1887, ‘and on the 18th Mr. 
Robertson was removed from his de- 
= He was considered to be no 
onger worthy to entrust with the deal- 
ings of the Metropolitan Board of 

orks; but from that date to this date 
—the 16th of February, 1888—the 
position of Mr. Robertson has been 
under the consideration of the Board, 
and he has been in the enjoyment of a 
holiday on full pay. The fact remains, 
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that there is now in the of 
the Board of Works a man who has 
been censured twice—formally censured 
by the Board for dealings with the pro- 
rty of the Board, which, to say the 
east of it, were of a grossly im 
character. That is the first case, and it 
is undoubtedly the fact that there is an 
impression in the public mind that Mr. 
Robertson’s influence is so great with 
many members of the Board that the 
Board dare not dismiss him. It is be- 
lieved there is a feeling on the part 
of the Board that if he were dismissed, 
and if, therefore, his tongue were un- 
loosed or freed from all official responsi- 
bility in connection with the Board, he 
would make disclosures which might be 
very unpleasant. It is certainly clear, 
and admitted, that great efforts were 
made by the Board to prevent such ac- 
tion being taken in respect to Mr. 
Robertson which would have imme- 
diately been taken by any private com- 
mercial concern. Those efforts have, up 
to the present moment, been successful. 
There was one more case which at- 
tracted, if possible, more public atten- 
tion, and that was the case of Mr. Hebb, 
who was Assistant Architect to the Board. 
This was called ‘‘ The Theatre Scandal.” 
Mr. Hebb, the Assistant Architect to the 
Board, wrote to Mr. Augustus Harris, 
of the Drury Lane Theatre, asking for 
tickets for private boxes or stalls, and 
the letter was published in the columns 
of a daily paper. This dees not seem, 
at first sight, a very important matter ; 
but it is, nevertheless, a matter of great 
importance. Mr. Hebb’s duty was to 
look after the theatres in the Metro- 
polis, so far as the Board was concerned ; 
he had to see that the theatres were in 
a state consistent with public safety. 
He could make reports which might in- 
duce the Board to call upon managers 
of theatres to undertake certain expen- 
diture, and Mr. Hebb, holding such a 
position, thought it consistent with his 
sition to apply to the manager of 
Lane Theatre for tickets for 
rivate boxes for himself and his friends. 
t has also been alleged—and not de- 
nied—that members of the Board used 
to apply for boxes and stalls at the 
theatre. Well, now, the Board thought 
this was a very serious charge, as in- 
deed it was, and they appointed a com- 
mittee, as they did in the case of Mr. 
Robertson, to inquire into the matter. 














The committee of the whole Board re- 
eommended that Mr. Hebb be called 
upon to resign. It was a much stronger 
committee, and a much more intelligent 
committee —I should say than the 
one which dealt with Mr. Robertson— 
and they recommended that Mr. Hebb 
should be ealled upon to resign. That 
was on the 16th of December, 1887. 
No decision was come to upon this re- 
commendation, and the meeting was 
adjourned over the Christmas recess. 
On the 20th of January another report 
was brought up, stating that, in the 
opinion of the committee—now, mark 
this, a change had come over the spirit 
of the dream of the committee—having 
in December declared that Mr. Hebb 
ought to be called upoa to resign, in 
January they said that the justice of 
the case would be met by the Board ex- 

ressing their condemnation of Mr. 

ebb’s conduct, and prohibiting such 
practices in the future upon the pain of 
instant dismissal. There is a marked 
difference between calling on a man to 
resign and allowing a man to remain 
on, contenting themselves with a cen- 
sure. But my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Knutsford Division (Mr. 
Tatton Egerton) was extremely dissatis- 
fied with the latter view of the com- 
mittee, and he moved an amendment 
to remove Mr. Hebb from the supervi- 
sion of the theatres, an extremely good 
amendment. My hon. Friend was de- 
feated upon a division, 25 voting for his 
amendment and 25 voting against it, 
the noble Chairman (Lord Maghera- 
morne) declining to vote. There were 
equal votes, and therefore the amend- 
ment was defeated, and the original 
motion, which declared that the justice 
of the case would be met by a censure, 
was carried by 25 votes to 17. I am 
informed that since their decision Mr. 
Hebb has been relieved of this parti- 
cular branch of his duty—namely, the 
superintendence of theatres. But the 
fact remains that Mr. Hebb, who it is 
admitted has grossly misused bis official 
position, remains, itke Mr. Robertson, 
in the employment of the oard. These 
are two important cases, and they refer 
to very important officials of the Board, 
and 1 cannot help thinking that the 
House will be of opinion that it is not 
to be wondered at that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works does not command the 
public confidence. Now I come to the 
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last matter which I have to bring before 
the House, and which, I think, is cer- 
tainly the most important of all, and 
that is the action of the Board with 
regard to the motion made at the 
Board meetings in favour of a public 
and independent inquiry. I do not 
wish to blame the Board for the attitude 
they have taken up. They are, no 
doubt, a body of high public spirit, who 
are conscious of having rendered great 
service to the Metropolitan public, and 
it is natural they should be most un- 
willing to commit themselves to any- 
thing which might be supposed by the 
public to condemn themselves. The 
resolutions of the Board with regard to 
the necessity of a public inquiry show 
lainly how easy is the feeling of the 
oard in respect to these charges. On 
the 29th of July, 1887, after the case of 
Mr. Robertson, and before the case of 
Mr. Hebb, Mr. Fardell—a member of 
the Board—moved that the Government 
be requested to appoint a Committee to 
inquire as to the charges made against 
members and officials of the with 
reference to the sale of certain lands. 
This was lost on a division by one vote 
—17 voting against it and 16 for it. 
However, the majority of the Board 
thought they ought to do ‘somethin 
themselves, and they appointed a speci 
committee of their own body to inquire 
as to the truth of certain statements in 
the newspapers against officials and 
members of the Board with reference 
to the sale of land other than by public 
auction. Well, that committee came to 
an abrupt and unsatisfactory conclusion. 
The members of the Board who formed 
the committee found that no evidence 
was brought before them. The fact of 
the matter was, people declined to give 
evidence, and the committee had no 
power to examine witnesses on oath. 
Although the committee inquired, and 
although no evidence was laid before it 
such as the Board considered injured its 
character or the characters of its officers, 
the Board could not feel quite happy in 
its mind. Mr. Fardell again proposed to 
take steps to secure an independent public 
inquiry into the charges of irregularity 
preferred against the Board, and to 
communicate with the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department for that 
purpose. That motion was not pressed 
to a division. The mover was afraid to 
proceed with it, and the opponents were 
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afraid to oppose it. A compromise was 
proposed, and an amendment was moved 
in the following terms :— 

‘* Tnasmuch as numerous Vestries and District 
Boards are of opinion, and on their part desire, 
that a public inquiry should be instituted into the 
charges made against the Board and its officials, 
a communication be to the Home 

informing him that the Board will 
give every assistance if such an inquiry be 
instituted.” 
That was agreed to, and such a com- 
munication was addressed to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary ; 
but I am informed that up to this 
date the right hon. Gentleman has 
not been able to give any answer 
to it. I hope the House sees my 
point—namely, that the conduct of 
the Board itself with regard to resolu- 
tions affirming the desirability of a 
public inquiry shows plainly that an 
inquiry is absolutely necessary. If the 
House bears in mind what the conduct 
of the Board has been and recollects 
also the general allegations against the 
Board, allegations made by individuals 
of the public, by members of Vestries at 
Vestry meetings, and by the Metropoli- 
tan Press as a whole, I think it must 
come to the conclusion that inquiry into 
the working of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works is needed. I can understand 
that there are some hon. Members who 
will think a Parliamentary Committee 
preferable to a Royal Commission. I 
think a Parliamentary Committee has 
many advantages, but there is this great 
disadvantage about such a Committee— 
that owing to its composition, and to the 
character of the House of Commons, a 
Parliamentary Cummittee cannot pre- 
vent itself from being more or less of a 
Party character. I think it would be 
most dangerous to the interests involved 
in connection with the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and most dangerous to 
London government, if the House of 
Commons gave a shadow of encourage- 
ment to the introduction of Party spirit 
into this matter. There is this also to 
be said—that a Committee is rather 
irregular in its sittings. Its attendance 
is fairly good; some hon. Members 
attend one day and some another; and 
a Committee may be always brought to 
a conclusion by the termination of the 
Sossion, or the termination of a Parlia- 
ment. I think that from every point of 


view, if the House comes to the con- 
clusion that an inquiry ought to be held 
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of eminent men, beyond all 
- lity of being suspected of any 
arty feeling, would be a erable 
body to a Parliamentary Committee. 
Well, Sir, I feel I have detained the 
House too long. Parliament owes a 


of Works. 
into these matters, a 


cee 


great duty to the ple of London. 
The people of London have no muni- 
cipal institutions in the sense that other 
towns in the country have—therefore 
Parliament has a peculiar and special 
duty with regard to the people of 
London. The people of London unani- 
mously demand this inquiry. There is 
not a single Metropolitan Member who 
will get up and oppose the inquiry ; but 
the enormous majority of Metropolitan 
Members are iu favour of it. The entire 
Metropolitan Press clamour for it, and 
on such a subject the opinion of the 
Metropolitan Press has great weight. 
Twenty Local Bodies and Vestries, re- 
presenting a rateable value of over 
£16,000,000 out of the £30,000,000 
which is the rateable value of the whole 
area governed by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, have either petitioned 
Parliament, or have passed resolutions, 
or have written letters to the Board of 
Works, insisting upon and demanding in- 
quiry. In these circumstances the House 
of Commons and the Government have 
really only one duty to perform, and 
that is to grant an independent public 
inquiry; and to be certain that the 
inquiry which they grant shall be a 
bond fide one—a genuine «ne—shall be 
animated by no other desire than to get 
at the truth. That is the plain duty of 
Parliament, and I venture to think there 
is no other duty to perform. Of course, 
if the Motion is acceded to, the duty will 
rest upon the Government of pressing 
whatever legislation may be necessary 
to empower the Royal Commission to 
do its duty efficiently. I beg to move— 
‘*That an humble Address be presented to 
the Crown, praying that a Royal mission, 
empowered by statute to take evidence on oath, 
to compel attendance of witnesses, to grant 
certificates of indemnity to witnesses in such 
cases as may be desirable and proper, and to 
say wae ty oe re | —— = si apa 
a in lnquire in and re) 
the ‘oohieg of the Metropolitan PRoard of 
Works, and into the irregularities which are 
alleged to have taken place in connection 
therewith.” . 


Mr. SPEAKER: I think a slight 
alteration in the form of the Resolution 














is necessary in order to give effici 

to the Royal Comision, and to enable 
it to carry out;its duty. better form 
would be— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that a Royal Commission 


be appointed to inquire into and to upon 
the working of Metropolitan rd of 
Works, and into the i ities which are 
alleged to have taken in connection 


therewith, and to assure Her Majesty that this 
House will concur in empowering such Com- 
mission to take evidence on oath, to compel 
attendance of witnesses, and to call for all 
necessary records and documents.” 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
If you will allow me, Sir, I will move 
the Motion in the form you have sug- 


gested. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) seconded the Motion. 
There was, he said, no doubt that the 
Metrupolitan Board of Works had lost 
the confidence of its constituents, and 
had, in the words of one of their own 
committee, ‘‘ given rise in the mind of 
the public to grave suspicion and mis- 
trust of the administration.”’ The noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) had 
quoted from the statements of many 
members of the Board and others as to 
the state of affairs; but, with reference 
to the Pavilion or Robertson case, he 
had omitted to state the large sum—he 
believed over £70,000—the rd paid 
the lessee for his old lease before grant- 
ing him the new one at so inadequate a 
sum. He thought it would be of the 
greatest advantage tu the Metropolitan 
Board itself that a Royal Commission 
should be allowed to sit, for it would 
enable that body to show that it was not 
guilty of the scandals imputed to it. It 
was said that the could not deal 
with its own officials, and in endeavour- 
ing to whitewash them, had taken their 
place at the bar of public opinion to 
answer the heavy indictment that had 
so long been accumulating against them, 
and therefore the sooner the Commis- 
sion sat the better. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty that She 
will be graciously pleased to appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into and report upon the 
working of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and into the irregularities which are alleged to 
have taken — in congection therewith, and 
to assure Her Majesty that this House will 
concur in empowering such Commission to take 
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evidence on oath, to compel attendance of wit- 
nesses, to grant certificates of indemnity to 


in such cases as may be desirable and 
per, and to call for all necessary records and 
laeunnta.? {La Randolph Churchill.) 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matrtuews) (Birmingham, E.) said, that 
in a very few words he wished to state 
the attitude the Government proposed 
to take in regard to the Motion of the 
noble Lord. In one sentence he would 
say that the Government assented to the 
Motion ; but he would accompany that 
assent with one word of caution. This 
Royal Commission was a tremendous 
engine to set in motion, and one which the 
House of Commons ought to hesitate toset 
in motion merely on newspaper charges, 
or charges in the mouths of the public 
which had not yet assumed any shape 
of proof in the form of a civil action. 
If precedents were looked into, he be- 
lieved that something more than mere 
rumour was necessary to justify the 
assent of the Government to an inquiry 
of this kind. He had, however, received 
communications from 27 -Vestries—all 
the Vestries, he thought—from Boardsof 
Works, and different Governing Bodies 
of London, all praying that the inquiry 
should be held. That, perhaps, might 
not be sufficient ; but he had two com- 
munications from the Metropolitan 
Board itself on the subject. In the first, 
they stated that they had received 
numerous resolutions from local Ves- 
tries in favour of the institution of an 
inquiry; and that if an inquiry were in- 
stituted: and the Geveshmaant would 
communicate with them, they would 
render every assistance in their power. 
That: was not inviting an inquiry, but 
informing him that they would be 
willing to assist him if an inquiry were 
held. Yesterday, however, he received 
a further communication from, he 
believed, the Chairman of the Inquiry 
Committee, which was too long to read 
in full, but in which the writer stated 
that evidence had been collected, and 
urged the Government to assume the 
responsibility of instituting an inquiry, 
or to give support to the noble Lord the 
Member for South bce Si (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) when he brought 
Sepak his proposal for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission, with power to 
take evidence on oath and to compel the 
attendance of witnesses. 
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Sm CHARLES RUSSELL (Hack- 
ney 8.): That is not from the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
That is from the Chairman of an inde- 
pendent Inquiry Committee. 

Mr. MA' WS said that, at all 
events, the Metropolitan Board was an 
assenting party ; therefore, he thought 
this formidable engine should be set in 
motion. In assenting to the Motion, he 
must not be taken as endorsing the 
charges made against the Metropolitan 
Board ; in fact, he trusted the result 
would be to exonerate them. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
said, he did not rise to oppose the noble 
Lord’s Motion; but he would like the 
noble Lord to give them some informa- 
tion as to the scope of the inquiry he 
cs ee to set on foot, for he need 

ardly remind him that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had been the local Go- 
verning Body of London since the year 
1855 ; that of the 59 members of the 
Board there were no fewer than 27 who 
had been elected since 1885 ; and that it 
was previous to 1885 that the circum- 
stances upon which the two main charges 
made by the noble Lord rested occurred. 
Now, he (Mr. Webster) was not a mem- 
ber of the Board when the circumstances 
occurred, and it would be as easy for 
him, or for any other member of the 
Board, to defend the Board from those 
charges as it would be for the present 
War Office to defend the administra- 
tion of their Department from charges 
brought against it founded upon cir- 
cumstances which took place during the 
Crimean War. The noble Lord might 
be able to point out two or three small 
slips which might have ocourred in the 
various de ents of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works since 1855; but that 
two or three small slips might have 
occurred was not to be wondered at 
when it was remembered that in one 
year alone the Board had to decide on 
something like 300,000 questions re- 
specting the Metropolis. The noble Lord 
had referred to the /aches of two men 
in one — of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Well, only two days 





ago it was stated by the Home Seore- 
tary in the House that he could not 
be responsible for the action of every 
policeman in the whole of the Metro- 
polis. The right hon. Gentleman had 
apologized in the House for the fact 
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that a policeman had—and in this he 
oe Webster) quite — with hon. 

tlemen opposite —failed in doing 
his duty in a fit and proper manner, 
Well, when it was known that the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works had no fewer 
than 1,248 officials at the present time 
responsible to them for their action, it 
would be seen that, however careful 
the present administrators of the Board 
might be, they — not always be 
able to prevent small slips. It was de- 
sirable, under the circumstances, that 
the scope of the inquiry should be 
known. Was it proposed to examine 


‘and inquire into each and every trans- 


action carried out by the Board since 
1855? Were they going through mil- 
lions—he might say tens of miilions 
—of matters that the Board had to do 
with? Why, in 1880 not a quarter of 
the present Board were members of that 
body; and how could the Board, there- 
fore, be expected even to know what had 
taken place, much less be responsible 
for it? Ocrtain statements had been 
made with regard to the working of the 
Board. He could not speak as to what 
the working had been in the past, as he 
was only a new member of the body, 
having sat on it but a couple of years; 
but he could say that the Board now 
did its work in a very efficient and 
business-like manner. There were 59 
members; and out of that number from 
54 to 56 were constantly in the habit of 
attending the meetings. The work of a 
member of the Metropolitan Board was, 
with the exception of a very short recess 
in the autumn, continuous; and they 
were unable, therefore, to find time to 
take tours, as hon. Gentlemen and noble 
Lords were, in Russia and elsewhere. 
He himself had done his duty to the 
best of his ability, and during the past 
winter and autumn had given from 20 
to 30 hours per week voluntary service 
in the Board’s work. In 1885 there had 
been no fewer than 388 meetiungs— Board 
meetings, committee meetings, and sub- 
committee meetings. The House of 
Commons had from time to time thrust 
on the Metropolitan Board of Works 
very difficult duties. They had placed 
upon them the responsibility of carrying 
out 100 Acts of Parliament relating to 
drainage, Thames floods prevention, 
Metropolitan improvements, parks, and 
open As to the question of parks, 
he might state that the Board had under 

















its jurisdiction and control 2,300 acres 
of s and open spaces, 300 of which 
had been removed from the control of 
the First Commissioner of Works to 
that of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works by the Parks and Open Spaces 
Bill of last Session. As to who was 
the noble Lord’s informant as to the 
working of the Board, no doubt it 
was Mr. Fardell, who was Chairman of 
the Finance Committee for two years. 
From thestatements in the papers and the 
statement of the noble Lord to-night it 
wasno doubt this gentleman who wassup- 
plying the noble Lord with information. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHUROHILL 
said, the hon. Gentleman himself was, to 
some extent, his informant, for he had 
seconded the motion for inquiry made at 
the Metropolitan Board of Works by 
Mr. Fardell. 

Mr. WEBSTER suid, the noble Lord 
went rather beyond his (Mr. Webster’s) 
views in seconding the Motion. His 
intention in seconding the Motion was 
this. He had stated pretty distinctly 
that he did not think the Metropolitan 
Board of Works required inquiring into 
for any /aches on their part ; but he had 
been of the same opinion as the noble 
Lord that there was a general feeling 
in the Metropolis that after this Board 
had been in working for 33 years, and 
there had been a newspaper published 
apparently for no other purpose than to 
abuse the Board, ses after various 
Vestries in the Metropolis had asked for 
an inquiry, an inquiry was desirable not, 
as some would think, as an attack upon 
the Board, but rather for proving to the 
Metropolis and to the country the; ex- 
cellent and efficient work the Board had 
done. The Board had had to take over 
important bridges; they had important 
duties to discharge in regard to the Fire 
Brigade of London, and it was a fact 
that the cost of the Fire Brigade to the 
inhabitants of London was only one- 
ninth of the cost that fell upon the in- 
habitants of New York. If they were 
to have aninquiry which was to ramble 
over all the questions which the Metro- 
politan Board of Works had dealt with 
since 1855, they might go on inquiring 
for the next 50 years. The Board had 
to carry out the various Acts of Parlia- 
ment respecting buildings in the Me- 
tropolis. They had to make arrange- 


ments regarding the testing of gas, with 
a view to seeing it was of the quality 
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ibed by Act of Parliament, 
Laughter; Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
* to bein a right humour. 
e were allowed, he would add to their 
amusement by stating various other 
duties which the Metropolitan Board of 
Works had to perform. The Board had 
to look after slaughter-houses, the stor- 
age of petroleum, Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Acts, and the sto: of ex- 
plosive substances. The gentleman to 
whom the noble Lord had alluded was 
for two years the Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Board. What 
did that gentleman say in bringing in 
his report of the Estimate for the year 
1887? He said— 

“T also desire to again express my a ia- 
tion of the eieslashin commaae in which t Sieehe 
and accounts are kept, as well as my obligations 
to the officers who have assisted me in ealing 
with a somewhat difficult and complex subject.” 


When the friend of the noble Lord made 
those observations, he was not altogether 
in unison with the noble Lord on all 
points. For instance, he _ severely 
criticized the speech the noble Lord 
made when a certain deputation went 
to him asking for a renewal of the Coal 
and Wine Dues. It was not only the 
noble Lord who was mistaken in regard 
to matters in which the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had to deal, but the 
Treasury also laboured under the 
wrong impression. In 1883 it was 
stated by the Treasury that the debt 
of the Board amounted to £19,000,000, 
but at that time it was clearly shown 
that the Board’s net indebtedness only 
amounted to £14,815,000. The Trea- 
sury, therefore, were misinformed to the 
extent of between £4,000,000 and 
£5,000,000 sterling. There was one fact 
deserving of notice ; it showed the con- 
fidence felt by the mercantile community 
in the work of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. In 1874 the Board issued a 
loan at the rate of 34 per cent. That 
loan was taken up at £94 and some odd 
shillings. In December of last year the 
Board issued a loan at 3 per cent, and it 
was taken up at £100 and some odd 
shillings. Now he didnotintend to dwell 
upon the Robertson incident, though in- 
variably, in the course of the discussions 
at the Board, he voted with the mino- 
rity. He would, however, referin some 
detail to the more recent case of Mr. 
Hebb. Whilst he voted with the minority 
for the instant dismissal of Mr. Hebb, 
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he acknowledged that subsequently, 
when he made close inquiry as to the 
work done by Mr. Hebb in regard to 
theatres, he found that Mr. Hebb had 
done his work in a most strict and 
honourable way. He voted for the dis- 
missal of Mr. Hebb, because he con- 
sidered that official had written letters 
of an improper nature, because he had 

roved himself unworthy of the confi- 
at of the Board, though he had not 
injured the business of the Board. But 
it should be borne in mind that -the 
existence of those letters was long known 
to a gentleman who had not now a seat 
in the House of Commons, and to 
another Gentleman who was now & 
Member of tho House. The existence 
of the letters was known three years 
before they were disclosed, either to 
Members of the House of Commons or 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
He contended that when gentlemen 
heard of the letters it was their duty to 
bring their existence to the notice of the 
Metropolitan Board, but they did not do 
so. They kept the letters in their 
pockets till it was understood a Bill to 
regulate theatres in London was to be 
introduced by the Board of Works. 
He was glad to hear the Home Secre- 
tary state that he intended to bring in a 
Bill for the protection of life against 
the danger of fire in theatres through- 
out the country, and he hoped that, 
in conducting the Bill through the 
House, the right hon. Gentleman would 
not forget the action of certain mana- 
gers of theatres in keeping back the 
fact that the letters in question had 
been written. The work which the 
Board had to do was of an administra- 
tive and not a legislative character, and 
he contended that the Governing Body 
in London was responsible for very 
important undertakings directly con- 
nected with the welfare of the Metro- 
polis of the Empire. The administra- 
tion of local government in the Metro- 
polis should be the best in the country, 
and in his belief, as far as the Board of 
Works was concerned, he was not sure 
it was not so at present. He was not 
going to refer to the fact that there 
were many towns in the country whose 
rates were very much higher than were 
those which prevailed in London, and 
that whilst the Metropolitan Board, for 
the last 33 years, had the management 
of most of the important local ques- 


Mr. Webster 
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tions affecting a population of over 
4,000,000, and had been attacked, time 
after time, regarding the various im- 
portant works they had constructed, on 
nearly every occasion popular opinion 
had been wrong, and the Board right. 
He was not going to lay very much stress 
on the fact that since the Metropolitan 
Management Act was carried in 1885, 
and since the Metropolitan Board of 
Works had come into existence, that the 
death-rate in London had fallen from 
29 per 1,000, to 19 or 20 per 1,000, due, 
no doubt, to the colossal works of 
main drainage. It was easy, and it 
was simple, for the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington, amidst 
the millions of transactions which were 
undertaken by the Board, to pick two or 
three matters in which not the public 
Press alone, but also public opinion, had 
come to incorrect conclusions. But he 
did say to such that the inquiry, if one 
at all were held, should be of a tho- 
roughly satisfactory character, because 
he believed that if it were carried 
through it would show the tremendous 
amount of work of a useful and valu- 
able character that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had done since 1855, 
and it would show also how well that 
work had been accomplished, beginning 
with the construction of the Thames 
Embankment, and coming up to, he 
believed not ending by, the opening 
of Shaftesbury Avenue and Charing 
Cross Road, Putney and Hammersmith 
Bridges, and many parks and open 
spaces in and around London. The 
inquiry, in his belief, could only 
strengthen the present government 
of London; and though some of the 
hon. Members opposite might desire 
to see it based on more democratic 
lines, they were not likely to secure 
their aim by bringing forward matters 
of complaint for which there was no 
good foundation. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works had now such under- 
takings under their charge as the 
making of the Blackwall Tunnel, the 
purchase of land for a ple’s park, 
and great works of drainage and 
new streets. They had brought about 
the erection of a large number of 
artizans’ dwellings. But when they were 
transacting this kind of business, the 
Press took no notice of their doings. 
These matters were treated as compara- 
tively unimportant ; but immediately a 
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reporter was able to find out some little 
scandal, the publication of which was 
likely to sell his paper, then a great deal 
of fuss was made over it. He would 
support the Motion of the noble Lord. 
He would not go as far as saying that, 
amidst the countless transactions, one 
or two mistakes might not have been 
made; but he believed the work gene- 
Fally would be found to have been 
done not only efficiently, but honour- 
ably also, and he hoped the inquiry 
would be made a practical one. 

Me. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) said, he wished to move an addition 
to the noble Lord’s Motion. He would 
ask the House to add after the word 
‘“‘ therewith,”’ ‘and also in the trans- 
actions ofall such of the London Vestries 
and District Boards as the Commissioners 
may deem necessary.” He was very 
glad to hear the noble Lord say 
that he was desirous of making this 
inquiry full, complete, and effective; 
but it was impossible for the noble Lord 
to accomplish that without adopting the 
words which his (Mr. Broadhurst’s) 
Amendment suggested. The object 
should not merely be to secure an in- 
quiry into the working of the Board of 
Works, but into all questions arising 
within the Board of Works; and any 
Commission that might be appointed 
would soon discover their movements 
hampered to a serious extent, if the 
noble Lord’s Motion were carried in the 
form proposed. The fact was that the 
Board of Works and the London Vestries 
were inextricably mixed up, and unless 
a Commission had power to inquire into 
the doings of the Vestries as well as of 
the Board of Works the appointment 
would be useless, and no good results 
could ensue. The Vestries were con- 
stantly engaged in large and important 
financial transactions, and while he was 
not proposing to make any specific 
charge against any individual Vestry that 
night, yet he ventured to say that there 
were transactions in connection with 
those bodies that required an indepen- 
dent inquiry. He understood that an 
objection against the Amendment was 
that it would unduly prolong the inquiry; 
but in reply to that he had to poiut out 
the terms of the Proviso were entirely 
permissive, and it would not be com- 
pulsory on the Commissioners who 
might be appointed to inquire into the 
doings of anyone of the Vestry. They 
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could let them alone if they thought fit, 
but if they came to the conclusion that 
there was necessity for an inquiry, then 
they would have full power to make 
that inquiry. He therefore ventured to 
submit that the addition of the words 
he had proposed would not in any way 
increase the length of the inquiry, yet 
it would make the investigation thorough 
and complete; and he sincerely hoped 
that the House would agree to add the 
words. He might say that Mr. Mark 
Judd, one of the noble Lord’s constitu- 
ents, who was a great authority on 
London municipal affairs, had written a 
letter, strongly supporting his Amend- 
ment; and he would, in conclusion, only 
say that he relied on the common sense 
of the Home Secretary, who had charge 
of that question, to secure the adoption 
of the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

After the word “therewith,” to insert the 
words “and also in the transactions of such 
of the London Vestries and District Boards 
as the Commissioners may deem necessary,””— 
(Mr, Broadhurst,) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” ; 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) said, that, as a London Member, 
he rose to support the Amendment, and 
to express satisfaction with the original 
Motion, so far as it went. He thanked 
the noble Lord for having brought it 
forward, because it was likely to prove 
exceedingly useful, and he believed it 
would be rendered even more useful by 
the addition of the words proposed by 
the hon. Member for West Nottingham. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works was 
founded on the Vestries. The whole 
system was one system. It would stand 
or fall as a system ; and if there were 
corruption, it was corruption through- 
out, and the charges which were made 
against one were, to a large extent, 
equally applicable to the other. He 
believed the inquiry could not be suffi- 
cient without the addition of the words 
contained in the Amendment. And he 
further was of opinion that the investi- 
gation would afford admirable material 
for their future consideration when deal- 
ing with the government of London. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford) said, that though he agreed 
with the Motion of the noble Lord, he 
did not quite coincide with the reasons 
advanced in support of it. The Board 
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had been attacked on two particular 
unds—the Robertson case and the 
ebb case. He was sorry to have to 
traverse the statements of the noble 
Lord, but he felt compelled to do so. It 
had been asserted that £3,000 was 
offered by Mr. Villiers as rent, and 
£15,000 down as well. The fact was 
that the rent was to be £3,000, and the 
£15,000 represented the value of the 
licence when obtained. It was further 
stated that a rent of £4,000 was offered 
simultaneously by another gentleman. 
But, as it happened, that latter offer was 
not made until after Mr. Villiers’ terms 
had been accepted, and the Board had 
decided to give Mr. Villiers the plot of 
ground on the terms of the architect’s 
valuation. The question was thoroughly 
discussed, and the Board came to the 
conclusion that a tenant who had been 
able to maintain a licence was a valu- 
able tenant, and one to whom the plot 
should be sold, not alone on the archi- 
tect’s valuation, but also on the valua- 
tion obtained from independent valuers. 
As to Mr. Hebbs case, a grave charge had 
been made, and it had been made ina 
most improper manner. The letters on 
which it was based had been suppressed ; 
indeed, they had only been brought up for 
a particular purpose. The gravamen of 
the noble Lord’s charge was that the 
Board did not immediately dismiss Mr. 
Hebb. He (Mr. Tatton-Egerton) could 
not vote—he could not agree with some of 
his Colleagues that there should be any 
dismissal at al]. He could only agree 
in removing him from his work in connec- 
tion with the theatres—.work upon which 
he had been engaged for a long time— 
and he did not think that there ought 
to be a dismissal simply because he had 
committed an offence of that kind, espe- 
cially as he had not re-committed it 
subsequently. He believed that the 
accusation made in the newspapers was 
unsupported, and when an inquiry was 
offered—when a public inquiry was 
offered—there was no proof forthcoming 
in support of the allegations against Mr. 
Hebb. They must remember that he 
had done good service for the Board for 
many years, and the case was not one in 
which dismissal was called for. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that on behalf 
of the Government he was unable to 
assent to the Amendment. A Commis- 
sion that was intended to possess power 


to give indemnity to witnesses pre-' 
i 
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supposed that there had been something 
criminally wrong, and that it was 
impossible to discover it without givin 
indemnity to people who might be call 
upon to incriminate themselves. He 
believed that an inquiry into the work 
of the Vestries was entirely outside the 
necessities of the case. There were no 
charges whatever suggested against any 
one of these Bodies, and it struck him 
that the House of Commons should 
hesitate to say at half-past 2 in the 
morning that they would grant a Oom- 
mission such as had been asked for. 
Not a single Vestry had been named, 
not a charge had been mentioned, which 
ought to have been inquired into. The 
hon. Member for West Nottingham 
(Mr. Broadhurst) had merely suggested 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
was connected with the Vestries, and 
that they were based upon one system. 
But it did seem to him that in the 
absence of any definite charges he ought 
not to be called upon to assent to the 
proposed addition to the Motion. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, it was a source of satisfaction 
to him that the Government had as- 
sented to the Motion of the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington. 
During the last Session, he (Mr. Row- 
lands) suggested to the First Lord of 
the Treasury that it was desirable that 
a Commission of that kind should be 
appointed. He looked upon this as a 
very serious matter indeed. He did net 
think, with all due respect to hon. 
Gentlemen who sat upon the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works, that all had been 
said with regard to that Board that 
could be said in connection with the 
Hebb and Robertson cases. He wanted 
to have a thorough investigation into 
the various transactions of the Board of 
Works, and he was not afraid if they 
went back for the purposes of the inquiry 
to the year 1855. e did not stand 
there as a defender of the Vestries; but 
he knew a great deal about them, and 
he was certain that their transactions 
alone would form ample work for a 
special and separate Commission. He 
hoped that the Commission would not 
be endangered by the suggestion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for West Not- 
tingham; but he was prepared to go 
with him entirely in a proposal for a 
separate investigation into the conduct 
of the Vestries of London. 

















Agrarian 

Coronet. HUGHES (Woolwick) said, 
he was in a position to state that some 
of the observations made by the noble 
Lord the Member for South Padding- 
ton were of doubtful accuracy; for in- 
stance, the increased price obtained 
from a company by Mr. Villiers for the 
Pavilion site, he believed, included the 
building, which had cost £50,000 at least. 
He did not intend to oppose the Motion for 
a Commission ; but he hoped the House 
would quite understand that the news- 
papers were inclined to exaggerate 
what had taken place. The Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works itself could not ask 
for a Commission ; but they were only 
too glad that the Home Secretary was 
willing to grant one, and that some 
Member had taken upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of asking for its appoint- 
ment, because they would be relieved of 
the accusations which had been levelled 
against them for so longatime. With 
regard to the Hebb case, he wished to 
remark that when the committee first 
recommended the Board to dismiss Mr. 
Hebb they had not heard him in his 
own defence; they came to a too hasty 
conclusion; but after the Board had 
heard him, and bearing in mind the 
services he bad rendered them in the 
past, they felt bound not to adopt the 
committee’s recommendation. He was 
glad that the Commission was to be 
appointed ; because he believed that the 
members were free from any blame in 
connection with the charges which had 
been brought against the Board, and he 
was also convinced that in the result it 
would be found that the allegations 
made against the officers of the Board 
were in the main unfounded. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 39 ; Noes 
130: Majority 91.—(Div. List, No. 4.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
that She will be greatly pleased to appoint a 
Royal Commission to inquire into and report 
upon the working of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and into the irregularities which are 
alleged to have taken place in connection there- 
with, and to assure. Her Majesty that this 
House will concur in empowering such Com- 
mission to take evidence on oath, to compel 
attendance of witnesses, to grant certificates of 
indemnity to witnesses in such cases as may be 
desirable and proper, and to call for all neces- 
sary records and documents :—To be presented 


by Privy Councillors. 
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STANDING ORDERS, 


Ordered, That the Committee do con- 
sist of Twelve Members :— Mr. Barclay, 
Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Cubitt, Mr. 
Arthur Elliot, Mr. Dwyer Gray, Mr. 
Halsey, Mr. William Lowther, Sir John 
Mowbray, Colonel Nolan, Sir Lyon 
Playfair, Mr. Stansfeld, and Mr. it- 
bread were accordingly ' nominated 
Members of the Committee.— (Sir John 
Mowbray.) 


SELECTION, 


Ordered, That the Committee do con- 
sist of Ten Members :—Dr. Cameron, 
Lord Edward Cavendish, Mr. Oubitt, 
Sir Archibald Orr Ewing, Sir Robert 
Fowler, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy, Sir Hussey Vivian, Mr. 
Whitbread, and the Chairman of the 
Select Committee on Standing Orders 
were accordingly nominated Members of 
the Committee.—( Sir John Mowbray.) 


BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Roper Lethbridge, Bill to 
abolish Actions for Breach of Promise of Mar- 
riage, ordered to be brought in by Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Caine, Dr. Com- 
mins, ney Colonel Makins. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 128.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Three o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 17th February, 1888. 





MINUTES.}]—Pvustic Buis—First Reading— 
Mortmain and Charitable Uses * (16). 

Second Reading—Truro Cathedral Fabric and 
Services * (3). 


AGRARIAN OUTRAGES (IRELAND)— 
THE RETURNS. 
QUESTION. 

Eant SPENCER asked the Lord 
Privy Seal, Whether he could answer 
the Questions which his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord grees ng bene to him last 
Monday as to certain Returns bearing 
upon the present state of Ireland ? 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capoaan), in reply, said, that all the Re- 
turns which had been asked for on Mon- 
day would be supplied with two excep- 
tions. The ma A and learned Lord 
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appeals Ded eans for a ees showing 
e number rsons proceeded against 
under the Orininal Law and Procedure 
Act, the number of those acquitted and 
convicted ively, the nature of the 
charges, and the result of appeals. 
Directions had been given for the pre- 
paration of these Returns. The noble 
and learned Lord had also asked whether 
the names of the acting magistrates could 
be given in the Returns? With this 
request the Government could not com- 
ply. A Return wasalso asked for of the 
number of cases which had been brought 
to the notice of the Government, in- 
cluding the cases which had not been 
followed by prosecution. That was 
rather a vague request, and the Govern- 
ment could not consent to prepare such 
a Return. The noble Earl (Karl Spencer) 
had asked for information as to the 
number of derelict farms. Now, such 
information had never yet been collected 
with the object of publication in statistical 
form, and the Government were at 
present inclined to agree with their Pre- 
decessors that it would not be convenient 
to publish the figures as a Return; it 
would be most difficult to present such a 
Return in acomplete and accurate shape. 
The Return which the noble Earl desired 
of the number of people under protection 
would be prepared and produced as soon 
as possible. 

rp HERSCHELL asked, whether 
there would be any objection to publish 
the names of the magistrates who had 
heard cases if they were not connected 
with any particular trial ? Further, their 
Lordships were aware that the Land Act 
of the Government had rendered evictions 
unnecessary, and bad substituted a notice 
which had the effect of turning a tenant 
into a caretaker. He did not know 
whether the Government possessed a 
record; but if they had, he hoped they 
would consent to a Return showing the 
number of cases in which this sub- 
stituted proceeding had been taken ad- 
vantage of. 

Eart CADOGAN said, he would confer 
with the Chief Secretary for Ireland upon 
the point, 

Eart SPENCER said, that the other 
day he spoke entirely from memory 
on the subject of derelict farms. He had 
not had an opportunity of inquiring at 
the Irish Office as to what the practice 
had been; but he certainly was under the 
impression that an attempt was formerly 
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made to collect some information of that 
sort, though not in a form intended for 

ublication. He thought, however, in- 
‘ormation might be prepared for publica- 
tion in a shape similar to that taken in 
the Returns relating to Boycotting. 
These Returns showed the number of 
people wholly Boycotted and the number 
olny partiallyBoycotted. Asto the Return 
of persons under police protection, he 
wished to know whether the noble Earl 
pro to give a table comparing one 
period of six months with another period 
of six months? 

Eart CADOGAN, in reply, said, that 
it was intended to renew the Return 
presented in July last, and put it side by 
side with the Return of the 3lst Janu- 
ary. As to derelict farms, he might add 
that it would be very difficult to obtain 
any Return which could be considered 
complete. At all events, the information 
could only be obtained through the 
police, who might not be the best judges 
as to whether a farm was derelict or not. 
The Return would therefore be incom- 
plete, and, perhaps, hardly trustworthy. 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON, 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY asked the 
Prime Minister, When he would be in a 
position to lay on the Table the text of 
the Treaty which had just been concluded 
at Washington and the Protocols of the 
Conference ? 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS( TheMarquess of Sarissury) : 
I hope the noble Earl will aot consider 
me disrespectful if I answer laconically 
when I can get them. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: But they 
will be laid on the Table? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : Oh, 
yes. 


THE LONDON THEATRES—CAPTAIN 
SHAW’S REPORT. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Tue Eant or STRAFFORD, ia 
rising to put a Question to tho 
Government, remarked that he believed 
he was correct in saying that in 1882 
Captain Shaw inspected and reported on 
all the London theatres. This work 
was thoroughly done ; the results of the 
investigation in each case were noted, 
and changes and improvements in the 
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structure and accommodation of the 


various buildings were suggested. If 
this document ‘had seen the light it 
would have served as a valuable refer- 
ence both to London and country thea- 
trical managers and to the public. In 
London it was stated that there were 50 
theatres with a holding capacity of 
70,000 persons, while there were up- 
wards of 475 music-halis, 31 concert- 
halls and so-called ‘‘ palaces,” with a 
holding capacity of 445,000 persons. 
It was said that upwards of £4,000,000 
capital were invested in these places of 
amusement, and that they afforded direct 
employment to about 150,000 people. 
At no time probably were theatrical 
entertainments more pcpular than they 
were now; managers and performers 
were reaping rich harvests from the 
support of the public; and the a 
had a right to expect that, so far as 
human foresight and appliances could 
avail, they should be protected from the 
dangers of overcrowding and the still 
more hideous dangers of fire. Within 
the last few years there had been some 
terrible calamaties from the burning of 
theatres; the Ring ‘lheatre at Vienna, 
the Opéra Comique at Paris, the prin- 
cipal theatro at Exeter, the Grand 
Theatre at Islington, and the theatre at 
Bolton had all suffered in this respect ; 
and it was clear that better precautions 
ought to be adopted for the security of 
the audiences. It was true that from 
time to time officials from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Department and from the 
Metropolitan Board of Works visited 
the theatres and were presumed to make 
suggestions for the better comfort and 
security of the audiences ; but these re- 
commendations had not the same weight 
as those emanating from so distinguished 
and competent an authority as Captain 


Shaw. If it were true that the Govern- | had 


ment intended to deal with the subject 
of the safety of theatres, he thought that 
it was desirable before they did so that 
the public should know the opinions of 
Captain Shaw. Believing also that his 
Report would be of much use for the 
future guidance of theatrical managers, 
he ventured to hope that it might be 
presented to Parliament. He would 


conclude by asking Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in the terms of the Notice, 
Whether there would be any objection 
to produce the Report made by Captain 
Shaw, head of the Metropolitan Fire 
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—_ in the year 1882, upon the 
ition of the don Theatres, and 


their probable safety from fire, the said 
Report having been sent to the Home 
Secretary an inted by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works “for the con- 
sideration of Members of the Board 
only ?” 

rp MAGHERAMORNE said, that 
as Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
he desired to state that since this Report 
every theatre in London had been tho- 
roughly andefficiently inspected, and suc- 
cessive Home Secretaries, including Sir 
William Harcourt, ViscountCross,and the 
present Home Secretary, considered that 
it would not in any way conduce to the 
public interest to make this 
public. In his opinion the publication 
of it would produce unnecessary alarm, 
because it had been considered and 
acted upon, and many of the defects 
which it pointed out had been remedied. 
Some theatres had been shut up because 
they were not in a proper condition as 
to safety, and every new theatre had 
been thoroughly inspected. Many 
music-halls had been dealt with, and 
others were still under the consideration 
of the Board. Many and many a weary 
day had been spent in going over 
theatres from top to bottom forthe pur- 
pose of testing their safety. He did not 
say that everything had been done that 
ought to be done, because the powers of 
the Board were circumscribed. When 
he was in the House of Commons he 
introduced a Bill for the purpose of in- 
creasing the powers of the Board ; but, 
unfortunately, it met with obstruction. 
Another Bill was now before the House 
in charge of his hon. Friend and 
Colleague the Member for Knutsford 
(Mr. Tatton rton), whose success, he 
hoped, would be greater than his own 
een. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sattssury): 
In the absence of my noble Friend the 
Lord Chamberlain (the Earl of Lathom), 
I have been requested to say, in 
answer to the Question of the noble 
Earl, that the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department has consulted the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and he 
has received from them an opinion very 
much of the character which my noble 
Friend behind me has just given. Tho 
Report of Captain Shaw is dated as far 
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back as 1882, and since that time a great 
deal has been done, and many altera- 
tions have been made, while some 
theatres have been shut up by the 
action of the Metropolitan Board, and 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s Office. We 
are of opinion that it would produce a 
false impression upon a subject on which 
a false impression would be eminently 
undesirable if the Report of Captain 
Shaw, so much out of date, were now 
laid upon the Table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS—HOUR OF MEETING. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Earnt BEAUCHAMP asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether it would 
not tend to general convenience if the 
Public Business of the House before 
Easter was ordered to begin at 5.30 in- 
stead of 4.30? The noble Earl said, 
that until a few years ago Public Busi- 
ness began at a quarter past 5 o’clock, 
the House assembling at 5; but on 
the Motion of a noble 1 opposite the 
House began to meet at 4.15, Public 
Business commencing at 4.30. The idea 
was that then debates would be usefully 
lengthened by affording opportunities 
to speak to younger Peers who, under 
the former arrangement, were said to 
have been deterred by the fear of in- 
fringing upon the dinner hour. But he 
did not think the expectation as to the 
encouragement of younger Peers and 
the development of latent abilities had 
been realized, while in the earlier part 
of the Session the present arrangement 
led to the rising of the House at a time 
which left a considerable interval before 
dinner, and that interval could not be 
used for exercise in the open air, be- 
cause it was too dark until Easter; and 
noble Lords who were engaged in Judi- 
cial Business or on Committees were de- 
prived of the opportunity for such exer- 
cise between 4 and 5 by the pro- 
sent arrangement for Public Business. 
If the change that was made some 
years ago had produced the results that 
were anticipated, he would not think of 
raising the question ; but in the absence 
of such results he thought the matter 
worthy of reconsideration. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, that this 
subject came before their Lordships’ 
House some 10 years , and was re- 
ferred to a Select Committee presided 
over by the Earl of Carnarvon, and was 
afterwards repeatedly and fully dis- 
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cussed, and the House decided without 
any Division to meet at an earlier hour, 
In spite of what had been said by the 
noble Earl (Earl Beauchamp), he be- 
lieved the results of the change made 
had been ectly satisfactory, and 
debates of importance would probably 
have been cut short if the House had 
met at a later hour. Of course, there 
were occasions when there was only a 
little Business before their Lordships’ 
House, and when the House in conse- 
quence rose at an early hour ; but he did 
not think that those occasions could be 
set against the numerous instances in 
which more time was uired than 
could be given between half-past 5 
o’clock and 8 o’clock. The present 
arrangement enabled noble Lords who 
were on Committees to come straight to 
the House. So far as Ministers were 
concerned, he could quite conceive that 
it would be convenient to them if their 
Lordships met at a later hour ; but, upon 
the whole, there were very strong 
grounds for supporting the existing 
arrangements. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satissury) 
said, that, so far as he could gather the 
opinion of the House, he was bound to 
say that it was decidedly Conservative 
in this as in other matters. He did not 
think that, from the point of view of the 
Government, it made much difference; 
and the only Member of the Govern- 
ment to whom a later hour would be 
attractive was the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, who was now frequently 
obliged to leave an Ambassador in the 
middle of an interview. He was very 
much surprised to find that the noble 
Earl who held that position when the 
change was made was one of the 
strongest advocates for meeting at an 
earlier hour. Now that the change had 
been made, and their Lordships had 
fixed all their arrangements accord- 
ingly, it was very undesirable that they 
should make a further alteration. He 
quite agreed that no great change 
should be made in Constitutional prin- 
ciples until a necessity had been shown 
for it. He was sorry to see that there 


‘was a spirit of alteration in the air, and 


he noticed that the House of Commons 
was proposing to meet at 3 o’clock. He 
did not know how far the noble Earl 
would insist on following that proposal. 
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Eant GRANVILLE said, that he was 
cee Ate to concur with the 
ative view of the case. He quite 
agreed with the noble Marquess that 
the Foreign Secretary was the Minister 
most affected by this change, and if he 
did not object per ng Pears was likely to 
do so. e noble Marquess said that 
owing to the early hour at which the 
House met he sometimes had to break 
off an important conversation with an 
Ambassador. He was not perfectly 
clear whether that was not on some 
occasions rather convenient. He was 
under the impression that the Rule had 
worked well, and that in consequence 
they had had a great many debates in 
the last two years which had gone on 
till 8 o’clock, and which would other- 
wise have been cut short, while if there 
was no Business more time was obtained 
for other Business, or for recreation, 
or for catching a train. He noticed 
that the disposition to go away at 8 
o’clock was not confined to their Lord- 
ships, but that in the House of Com- 
mons it was actually proposed to sus- 
pend the Sitting at that hour. He 
agreed with the noble Marquess that it 
would be much better that they should 
remain as they were. 


COLONIZATION—ANSWERS TO 
OTRCULAR. 

Lorv SANDHURST asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther replies have been received to the Cir- 
cular addressed to the Colonial Govern- 
ments last year on the subject of coloni- 
zation; and, whether the Circular and 
the replies will be laid on the Table of 
the House ? 

Tat UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (The Earl of Onstow), in 
reply, said, that a Circular was issued 
by his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State to all the Colonies with the re- 
quest that they should send their replies 
before the opening of the Imperial Par- 
liament. But the Government had re- 
ceived replies from only five Colonies 
—namely, the Cape, South Australia, 
Queensland, Western Australia, and 
Fiji. He was sorry to say that the 
subject did not seem to have been taken 
up with any great warmth; indeed, the 

lies were all more or less unfavour- 
able to the proposals set forth. He 
thought it was desirable that they should 
have the views of all the Colonies on 
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this subject, and the Colonies would be 
requested to furnish a reply as speedily 
as ible. As soon as all the replies 
had been received they would be laid 
on the Table of the House. 


FRANCE (PRICE OF BREAD). 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he would lay on tho 
Table any recent Oonsular Reports 
showing the price of bread in France ? 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The MarquessofSaxissury): 
They will be laid at once on the Table 
of the House; but it will take some 
considerable time before they are cir- 
culated. 


TRURO CATHEDRAL FABRIC AND 
SERVICES BILL.—(No. 3.) 
(The Lord Steward.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


THe LORD STEWARD (The Earl 
of Mount-Epeoumse), in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
its object was to provide, annually, a 
fund for the repair and services of the 
Cathedral Church of Truro by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners out of the income 
of certain estates in their hands. The 
sum which the Bill asked for was 
£3,000, and it was to be applied for the 
maintenance of the fabric of the Cathe- 
dral, and the defraying the stipends and 
expenses of the minor canons, mis- 
sioners, preachers, organists, choir, 
sexton, officers, and servants of or belong- 
ing to the cathedral, and all other ex- 
es incident to the performance of 

ivine Service therein, and such sum 
should be vested in and administered b 
the Dean and Chapter of the Oathedral. 
The money, he might say, was sorely 
needed, and might fairly be claimed. 
The Commissioners had more than once 
recommended such a proposition, and 
the application was justified by the past 
action of Parliament. Comparing the 
resources available for the Oathedral 
with those which the Legislature had 
sanctioned for the use of Exeter Oathe- 
dral, he would state that Exeter received 
from the Common Fand £15,000, which 
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sum did not include all the revenues of 


the Cathedral, while Truro received only | tha 


£1,800 from the same source. Of the 
sum received by Truro £800 went to the 
Bishop to make up the voluntary endow- 
ment, and the remaining £1,000 was 
distributed between the Archdeacon of 
Cornwall, the Precentor, and the Chan- 
evllor. There was absolutely not one 

mny available for the expenses of 

eating, lighting, maintaining the 
fabric and the services, preachers, mis- 
sioners, repairs, or even for sweeping 
out the building. With the excep- 
tion of the rectory there were no 
buildings for the clergy, and the Bishop 
of Truro himself had to pay a consider- 
able sum annually for the house in 
which he resided. He felt justified in 
—— the claim for the Cathedral of 

ruro on the principle that those had 
the best right to assistance who had shown 
their willingness to help themselves. 
Cornwall had raised for that Cathedral 
£113,000, besides £70,000 contributed 
for the endowment of the bishopric, 
making together £183,000 from volun- 
tary sources. He thought that princi- 
le of granting funds in response to 
enefactions was one which was univer- 
sally adopted in regard to church grants; 
and it was only fair to consider that 
the large sum of £183,000 derived from 
voluntary sources as giving the county 
of Cornwall some claim to such aid. As 
far back as 1855 the Cathedral Commis- 
sioners reported that a diocese of Corn- 
wall was urgently needed. In 1883 
they recommended that the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners be empowered and 
instructed to provide such allowances 
out of the late capitular estates of 
Exeter, which were situated in Cornwall, 
as might secure the usual performance 
of Divine Service. In 1885 they said 
that the intention of the Legislature was 
obvious in the Act of 1866; they gave 
a list of claims of Cornwall founded 
upon it, and concluded by earnestly 
pressing the importance of cathedral 
organization and influence in these 
days. The action of Parliament in 
sanctioning the formation of the Diocese 
of Truro gave them a strong claim. 
One-third of the population—and that 
the poorest portion—of the former 
Diocese of Exeter had, by the action of 
CR agg ee ~ - from a share 
which it enjo or centuries in 
the benefits of y andi organization 
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without any provision for ishi 
t enqnrnnenen. They now ask 
for less than one-third of what was now 
enjoyed for those _oo in the other 
portions of the old Diocese of Exeter, 
and far less than would be required. 
He was aware of the depression of agri- 
culture, the distress of the clergy, and 
the many claims on the funds of the 
Commissioners ; and if he did not think 
that the Cathedral of Truro had already 
become, and would become still more, a 
centre of spiritual life, and that agencies 
were there at work by which the highest 
interests of the clergy, the laity, and the 
Church at large would be promoted, he 
would not have introduced that Bill. No 
one who had taken part in the work of 
the last seven years, while the Cathedral 
was building, or had been present at 
the services connected with its consecra- 
tion, could fail to see that the infiuence 
of that work and those services was real 
and widespread ; and it did seem hard 
that just at the time when the energies 
of the Bishop and of his very small staff 
were pre needed to take advantage 
of that influence, they should have to 
remain ecclesiastical beggars for the 
rest of their lives because they had not 
the means of carrying out the or- 
ganization that was necessary for their 
work. It was not intended to call on 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to pay 
over the full amount of £3,000 a-year 
to the cathedral of Truro at once, but 
only from time to time, as circumstances 
might permit. The words originally 
contained in the Ist clause said that 
they should appropriate such sums 
“ forthwith ;” but that had been 
altered, and he was ready to modify the 
clause in any way which would make 
the intention clear. He was prepared 
also to postpone the further stages of 
the Bill, including the second reading 
itself, if necessary, so as not to commit 
the House to the principle, if the whole 
question should be referred to a Select 
Committee. If his noble Friend who 
was connected with the Commission 
would approve that course, he should 
be glad to allow the Order to remain as 
a dropped Order, without, if possible, 
withdrawing or negativing the Bill; 
and he would propose that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed to consider 
the best means of making provision for 
the maintenance and the services of the 
Cathedral of Truro. If it was consistent, 
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he would now move the second reading, 
as he would like to hear what his nc 
Friend might have to say on the sub- 
ject. 

Moved, ‘“‘Thatthe Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Steward.’ 


Tue Bisnor or TRURO said, that if 
ho had consulted his own feeli he 
would rather have been silent. He was 
aware that in many minds the idea still 
lingered that there was very little vitality 
connected with a cathedral. He re- 
membered a lecturer many years ago de- 
scribing a man who, as he said, had 
nothing particular to do, and whom 
Nature had admirably fitted for that 
position; and then, looking up to the 

allery, certain that he would bring 
on cheers, the lecturer added that the 
man was of that sort whom they gene- 
rally found in a cathedral close. Now 
nobody, at any rate at his time of life, 
liked to stand up as the representative 
of what was regarded as the abode 
of indolence and incapacity ; but he felt 
that it would not be respectful to their 
Lordships if he naive tnlteae silent 
as a Bishop of the National Church when 
a Bill was being discussed in that House 
in which, to a large extent—and he 
used the words with a deep sense of 
responsibility—to a very large extent 
the national as well as the esiastical 
life of Cornwall in the future, and the 
very near future, depended. Therefore, 
in the briefest ible manner he would 
ask their Lordshi to bear with him 
while he estou” some of the points 
which had just been so clearly brought 
before them by the noble Earl. He en- 
dorsed what the noble Earl had said 
with reference to the Ist clause. The 
draftsman proposed to insert the word 
‘‘ forthwith,’’ but he refused to allow it 
to be inserted. He was a Member of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, and he 
knew the difficulties by which that body 
was at present surrounded on every side 
to provide for the many pressing claims 
made upon their funds. He took care, 
with the concurrence of the noble Earl, 
to fix the modest sum of £3,000, which 
was not at all adequate to the needs of 
the diocese. In addition to his being an 
Ecclesiastical Commissioner, he was also 
a clergyman, and he knew the distress 
of his brethren at the present time. 
Many a nage in England silently 


and without a word of complaint had 





endured hardships of which probabl 
Sow tax Chak. Hones, had aie, ee, A 
clergyman and his wife had sometimes 
to rear and educate a family on £100, 
£120, and £150 a- year, having even to de- 
prive themselves of meat forsome days in 
the week. He would never have allowed 
the Bill to be presented to their Lord- 
a had he not been satisfied that, 
with the help of the noble Earl and 
that body of laymen who had rallied to 
the Church in the days of his Predecessor 
in Cornwall, there would soon be de- 
veloped such an amount of activity and 
spiritual life as would in a very short 
time tend to the augmentation of 
the poor livings, and relief of the 
many forms of distress by which the 
Church was afflicted in his diocese. 
He had merely been the instrument 
of carrying out the plans of a far 
ter mind than his own. It was the 
rchbishop of Canterbury who planned 
and develo the work. Everywhere 
the enthusiasm felt for the Cathedral 
was 19 ad wonderful, not by Church 
people alone, but by Nonconformists as 
well, who were as proud of the edifice 
as Church le. This enthusiasm 
was not o at kind which con- 
sisted in singing hymns and coming to 
the services. The Cornish people were 
a practical Je. Ten years of toil 
had resulted in thecollection of £113,000. 
The helpless and the poor had contri- 
buted what sums they could spare; and 
it was gratifying to know that the en- 
thusiasm was real. It was a recognized 
principle, he believed, in every et 
ment of the Public Service, certainly in 
the Ecclesiastical Department, to help 
those who help themselves. He asked, 
therefore, whether a county which had 
so helped itself had not some claim upon 
the funds of that great Church which 
he represented? They had no fear, if 
only a nucleus were given, of gathering 
all that was required. 

Eart STANHOPE said, that while 
entirely sympathizing with the object 
contemplated by the Bill, he trusted that 
the noble Earl in charge of it might be 
induced to disch the Order for the 
second reading, and that a Select Com- 
mittee, etrongly constituted, would be 
appointed to inquire into the whole 

uestion, and see what could be done. 
he Ecclesiastical Commissioners felt 
bound to oppose this measure on the 
sole ground of want of funds for carzy- 
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ing it into effect. In 1884 the Commis- 
sioners had been able to expend £25,000 
per annum, or a capital sum of £750,000 
each year in augmenting small livings 
and in meeting the spiritual needs of 
populous places; but, owing to the agri- 
cultural and commercial depression of 
recent years, the amount at their dis- 
for such purposes had been re- 
ueed by one-half, with a still further 
reduction of their income being in pros- 
pect. This last year the Commissioners 
were only able to vote £12,500 per 
annum in perpetuity; in the present 
year they had been obliged to reduce 
this amount to £6,000 in perpetuity ; 
next year it would probably fall to £3.000. 
In these circumstances, if this measure 
were to pass, the amount they devoted 
to such grants would be swallowed up 
for a whole year, and they would be 
compelled to suspend all their ordinary 
grants from their Common Fund for a 
whole year. He fully admitted the 
claims of the diocese in question to con- 
sideration, inasmuch as it had subscribed 
the sum of £180,000 towards the cost of 
founding the new cathedral. But some 
of the old Chapters were seriously 
effected, and were unable to pay the 
statutable incomes to their Deans and 
Chapters, and they might fairly insist 
on their right to be considered before 
the newly-created dioceses. He was 
willing to move that the Order of the 
Day for the second reading of the Bill 
be read and discharged, with the view 
to the whole subject being referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, he 
thought that the noble Earl who had 
just sat down, and who represented 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, had 
scarcely done justice to his own case. 
It was perfectly true that the Diocese of 
Truro had subscribed a large sum of 
money to build its cathedral; but others 
of the new dioceses had subscribed 
quite as much during the last 20 years, 
and one a great deal more, for the far 
more necessary purpose of saving old 
ones from ruin and adapting them for 
service. Not only that, but Truro had’ 
already got, through the management 
of Bishop marie, soe an endowment of 
£1,000 a-year from a fifth Oanonry of 
Exeter reserved for this purpose, which 
no other of the new cathedrals did. So 
its only exceptional position was that it 
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and now wanted to make it four times 
as much. If the Ecclesiastical Oom- 
missioners were to subscribe the sum 
asked for to the support of the Truro 
Diocese, they would bound to sub- 
scribe equal sums towards the main- 
tenance of the other new cathedrals ; to 
which they would truly reply that they 
could not, because Truro had got theirlast 
farthing. And yet it had very much the 
smallest population of all the new 
dioceses, and not half as many benefices 
as either Southwell or St. Albans; and 
the Commissioners certainly had estates 
in both those dioceses, as well as in 
Cornwall. The Bill proposed to devote 
£3,000 a-year to the maintenance of 
choral services in Truro Cathedral, and 
to founding what were called in the Bill 
missioners, functionaries unknown to 
the law of England, and mere in- 
truders, whom the Bishop could not 
legaliy authorize to preach in any pulpit 
or even in any street without the leave 
of the incumbent. He knew that they 
had been foisted into the two Acts of 
last year, but without any attempt to 
endow them. That Act and this Bill 
together would enable the Bishop to 
complete the Chapter by calling two of 
the Reaordey Canons missioners and en- 
dowing them out of this fund. He wasin 
favour of choral services, but not when 
the money had, as in this case, to be 
taken away from the parochial clergy. 
If people wanted eunind services—fancy 
services—they ought to pay for them. 
It was originally provided by Act of 
Parliament that there should be no Dean 
and Chapter of Truro until there was an 
endowment fund of £1,000 a-year for 
the Dean and £300 a-year for each of 
the four Canons. Somehow or other 
they had shot past this, and, without 
any express repeal of that Act, there 
was now a Dean and Chapter, the 
Bishop being the Dean. He did not 
know what was the use of new!Deans and 
Chapters. They got on very well without 
them at St. Albans. The frequent Cathe- 
dral Commissions and Cathedral Statute 
Bills proved that they were. puzzled to 
know what to do with Deans and Chap- 
ters; their chief function was now said 
to be to quarrel withthe Bishop. Every 
Act that had been passed, and all of 
them by the political Predecessors of 
the present Government, contained an 
express prohibition against a 
any of the common or parochial fuo 
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of the Commission to capitular pur- 
poses; and that prohibition had been 
ted twice over in the variety of 
Acts Bees ~— a had been ep 
tinually getting by the pertinacity of its 
Bishops, and now with the significant 
assistance of the Cornish Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government. That clause 
of the General Act of 1866 which was 
recited in the Bill, and relied on by its 
advocates, told exactly the other way; 
for everyone who was capable of reading 
Acts of Parliament must see that the 
words ‘the Cathedral or Collegiate 
Church ’’ at the end of it, meant the old 
cathedral or church, such as Southwell, 
for instance, which had been robbed of 
every bit of its old capitular endowment, 
besides being torn away from its old 
Provinee of York; and now £3,000 
a-year of that endowment was simply to 
be translated to Truro, besides the pre- 
vious £1,000. And yet all the Bishops 
were either absent or sat still and left 
the defence of the parochial funds of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission to the 
noble Earl who spoke just now, and to 
the chance of any stranger such as him- 
self. If the subject was referred to a 
Select Committee, the whole question of 
the new cathedrals ought to be referred, 
and not merely this attempt of one of 
them to steal a march upon the others. 
Tae LORD PRESIDENT or THe 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
that it was somewhat singular that the 
noble and learned Lord who had so 
munificently restored the Cathedral of 
St. Albans should have provided the 
splendid easket with so much indiffer- 
ence as to the jewels which it might con- 
tain. The peculiarity of the case of Truro 
seemed to be that it differed from the 
other cathedrals spoken of by him, inas- 
much as within the limits of the diocese 
there were large estates given for cathe- 
dral purposes which came within the 
ag and meaning of the Act passed by 
the Archbishop of York, which provided 
that where any estates existed belong- 
ing to a dean and chapter the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners might use the money 
produced by them for purposes enume- 
rated. With regard to Truro that pro- 
vision did not apply, the estates having 
belonged to the Dean and Chapter of 
Exeter, and it required legislation to 
bring Truro within the clause. Various 
matters to which allusion had been 
made were fit questions to be discussed 
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in Committee. Since the institution of 
the new Bishopric of Newcastle not less 
than £243,000 had been collected for 
Church purposes in that diocese. That 
was quite a new fund, as it were, 
coming into the Church. They all 
sympathized very much with what had 
been said with regard to the distress of 
the clergy, and the necessity of extend- 
ing assistance to them; but he believed 
that the clergy were much more likely 
to gain by the new agencies than by 
any small increases in their stipends 
that were continually added by the 
Ecclesiastical © Commissioners. He 
thought his noble Friend (Lord Stan- 
hope) would much rather have a 
contest with regard to one particular 
diocese, in the first instance, instead of - 
having the circumstances of all the new 
dioceses brought under the consideration 
of the Select Committee. These were 
great questions, which had arisen in 
consequence of the changed state of 
things in the Church of England. Dis- 
tress had fallen upon many cathedrals. 
It was notorious that not only the canons 
of some cathedrals, but the minor offi- 
cers also, were, in consequence of the 
hard pressure of the times, deprived of 
the income which they expected, and he 
thought it might be only just that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners should be 
called upon to review what they had 
done for certain cathedrals. In point of 
fact, those cathedrals which received 
money instead of land were in a per- 
fectly good condition, while those which 
received lands instead of money found 


those lands so depreciated in value that 


they were deprived of the incomes which 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in- 
tended to assign. For his own part, he 
fully believed that the course which had 
been taken with regard to Truro and 
the other dioceses was beneficial to the 
Church at large, and that these funds 
which were devoted to cathedral pur- 
poses in the diocese of Truro ought to 
reeeive some consideration from that 
House. Under the circumstances, he 
would support the Motion of his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe). 
Their Lordships could do no harm in 
allowing the Bill to to a second 
reading, and, ultimately, to a Select 
Committee. 


Motion agreed te; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 
2A 
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MORTMAIN AND OHARITABLE USES BILL 


[H.4. ] 

A Bill to consolidate the law relating to 
mortmain, and to the disposition of land for 
charitable uses—Was presented by The Lord 
Chancellor; read 1*. (No. 16.) 


House adj at Six o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 





HOUSE OF OOMMONS, 
Friday, 17th February, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Pvuatic Biris—Ordered — First 
Reading—Mountains, Rivers, and Pathways 
(Wales) * [129] ; Colonial Marriages * [130]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o——- 
POOR LAW (IRELAND)—WORKHOUSES. 


Coronet WARING (Down, N.) (for 
Mr. Macartngy) (Antrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Govern- 
ment have under consideration the amal- 
gamation of workhouses in Ireland, 
either generally or in particular locali- 
ties; and, whether it is proposed to deal 
with the matter in the course of the 
Session ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Government have under con- 
sideration the amalgamation of Unions 
inIreland. They are not, however, able 
at present to state when they will be ia 
a position to deal with the matter. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON IRISH PUBLIC 
WORKS—DRAINAGE WORKS. 

Coronet WARING (Down. N.) (for 
Mr. Macartney) (Antrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Royal 
Commission on Irish Public Works are 
carrying out works for the drainage 
of the Rivers Barrow, Bann, and Shan- 
non; whether various schemes for the 
drainage of these rivers were put before 
the Royal Commissioners by Irish engi- 
neers; whether the works now being 
carried out are a modification of these 
schemes; whether any engineer has 
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been appointed to carry out these 
works; and, if so, whether by or with- 
out competition; whether he or his 
principal assistants have any connection 
with, or previous knowledge of, Ireland; 
and, if not, whether they have any 
ial qualifications ; and, whether the 
vernment will provide that in any 
fature public works, to be carried out 
through the Commission or otherwise, 
a fair proportion of the work be given 
to Irish Engineers ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kive-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: Measures, based generally on the 
recommendation of the Royal Com- 
missioners, are being taken by Govern- 
ment in regard to the Barrow, Bann, 
and Shannon. Various schemes for 
dealing with the Barrow were sub- 
mitted to the Royal Commission by 
engineers and others; and a certain 
amount of evidence of a similar cha- 
racter was given in regard to the Bann. 
The recommendations, however, of the 
Commission were independent of such 
schemes, and rested on their own re- 
sponsibility, after hearing evidence and 
considering the various schemes before 
them. Two members of the Commis- 
sion were themselves engineers of large 
experience. A hydraulic engineer has 
been appointed to develop in detail the 
recommendations of the Royal OCom- 
mission. This gentleman is by descent 
an Irishman. He was selected with- 
out competition, as having special ex- 
perience of hydraulic work. All his 
engineering assistants are Irishmen. 
The Government are desirous to employ 
Irishmen on Irish business wherever 
practicable. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — TECH- 
NICAL INSTRUCTION—INSTITUTION 
OF SCHOOLS, 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Vice President of the Oom- 
mittee of Council on Education, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the Resolutions 
passed by the London School Board, 
the Birmingham School Board, and 
other School Boards, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will consider the advisability, 
in the Technical Instruction Bill for 
England, of placing the power of set- 
ting up Technical Schools in the hands 
of School or other Educational Boards, 














Ireland— 
instead of in the hands of Local Authori- 


ties for other —— ? 

Tue VICE P. DENT (Sir Wu- 
1wiam Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford), in 
reply, said, the Question of the hon, 
Member raised a subject of importance, 
which, with others of like importance, 
had been under the consideration of the 
Goverament in framing the Bill which 
was to be submitted to the House. 


BURMAH (UPPER)—FORCES EMPLOYED 
—NUMBER AND COSTS. 

Mr. SLAGG (Burnley) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, If 
he will supply to the House details of 
the number of troops which have been 
employed in the operations connected 
with the pacification of Upper Burmah 
to the end of 1887; also the total cost 
of those operations, so far as it can be 
ascertained, up to that time ? 

Tae UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorst) (Chatham) ; 
The number of troops employed in Upper 
Burmah has been continually fluctua- 

. The greatest was in February, 
1887 :—British, 6,781 ; Native, 21,078 ; 
total, 27,859. At the end of 1887 it 
was :—British, 3,791; Native, 14,275; 
total, 18,066. The extra Army charges 
in Upper Burmah were:—1885-6, 
Rs. x 605,000; 1886-7, Rs. x 1,160,000; 
1887-8 (estimated), Rs. x 1,350,000; 
total te March 31, 1888, Rs. x 3,115,000. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887—ARREST OF MR. 
GILHOOLY, M.P. 

Mr. FLYNN (Oork, N.) (for Mr. J. 
O’Connor) (Tipperary, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he has seen the 
following report in Zhe Cork Daily 
Herald of the 13th instant, regarding the 
“committal” of Mr. James Gilhooly, 
M.P., by Mr. Gardiner, R.M. :— 

‘‘ The informations having been si 

“Mr. Gardiner said he would adjourn the 
hearing of the cases until the end of : 

‘* Mr, Gilhooly asked if he would be admitted 
to bail; he was particularly anxious to take 
a Pee on the Amendment of the 


“Mr. Gardiner—From the peculiar circum- 
stances of this case we cannot allow you out on 


bail : 

Pe Mr. Gilhooly said he was perfectly satis- 
“ Mr. Gardiner—I myself have twice attended 
at Petty Sessions to which you were summoned, 
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and, whether it was with his knowledge 
and sanction that Mr. Gilhooly was kept 
in the close custody of nine armed poli 
men for the entire journey from Dublin to 
Cork for a space of six hours, and not 
permitted to leave the carriage for any 
necessary pu whatever? The hon. 
Gentleman added that the Question had 
been somewhat abbreviated, and was 
not in the same form as when handed 
in. In the Question as it stood, Mr. 
Gilhooly was represented as saying that 
he was perfectly satisfied. It should be 
that, so far as he was personally con- 
cerned —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. FLYNN: That, so far as he 
ae personally concerned, he was satis- 
fi 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman will ask the Question 
on the Paper. 

Mr. FLYNN: Very well. 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I have not seen the report 
referred to. The Resident Magistrate 
states that he refused to admit the 
hon. Member for West Cork to bail as 
he ‘ere the eee | with contem 
in failing to a when summon 
and for no oiled baaeen: The Court of 
Queen’s Bench, while ting bail<in 
the case, held that the ident Magis- 
trate had exercised a proper discretion 
in refusing it when the case was before 
him. The escort consisted of{a Head 
Constable and four men, two of whom 
only were fully armed. The hon. Mem- 
ber twice only asked permission to leave 
the train. On the first occasion’ it was 
at once granted; but on the second 
occasion he was prevented from going 
to the refreshment bar with his friends. 
The Head Constable, however, offered 
to send for any refreshment he might 
require. 

IRELAND—PLANTING OF TREES— 

“STATUTORY TERMORS.” 

Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, pin asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the circumstances 
that, under the present condition of the 
law in Ireland, ‘‘ statutory termors,” or 
tenants from year te year, are not em- 
wered to register timber trees, which, 
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the property of the landlord inheritor, 
who likewise is himself unable to plant 
such trees upon lands in the occupation 
of the tenant, whereby virtually no 
timber trees can, under t condi- 
tions, be planted over the surface of 
some 500,000 holdings; whether he is 
aware that under section 20 of ‘The 
Tramways and Public Companies (Ire- 
land) Act, 1883,” the Board. of Works 
is empowered to advance money for the 
planting of trees in Ireland ; and, whe- 
ther, in view of the foregoing, Her 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
initiate legislation this Session upon the 
subject ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government fully appreciate the 
importance of facilitating and encou- 
raging the plantation of timber trees 
throughout Ireland, and of extending 
the operation of the provision contained 
in the Tramways Act, 1883, as referred 
to in the Question. I have consulted 
with the Chief Secretary on the subject ; 
and Iam in a position to state that a 
Bill will be introduced dealing with this 
matter in the present Session. 





LIQUOR ORDINANCES (CROWN 
COLONIES). 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR (Leicester) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
If he will accept, as an unopposed Re- 
turn, the one of which Notice has been 

iven relating to Liquor Ordinances in 

own Oolonies, or among the Native 
Reces inhabiting British Dependensien, 
or subject to the control or influence 
of the British Government ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henay Hoitanp) (Hampstead): The 
Return referred to by the hon. Member 
may be taken as unopposed. I have 
caused a Circular to be sent to all the 
Crown Oolonies to obtain the desired 
information ; and I have also sent a Cir- 
cular to the Colonies under responsible 
Government for any further information 
in addition to that given in the Parlia- 
mentary Papers, which have been already 
presented. 


VACOINATION LAWS — FINES, &c.— 
BRADFORD WEST RIDING COURT. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 

asked the President of the Local Govern- 

ment Board, Whether during this month 


Mr. Marum 
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in the Bradford West Riding Court 
there have been some dozen persons, 
resident in Cleckheaton, Scholes, Wyke, 
and Hunsworth, fined for breach of the 
Vaccination Laws, and whether these de- 
fendants severally pleaded the con- 
scientious objection that vaccination was 
injurious to the health of their infant 
children ; whether Charles Hayward, of 
Ashworth, was, on the 3ist January, 
1888, fined for the 27th time for refusing 
to have his two children vaccinated ; 
and, whether the total fines and costs 
im on Charles Hayward, who is in 
a humble condition of life, amount to 
£44 188.? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrroste) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
informed by the Clerk to the Justices 
that during the present month 21 per- 
sons resident within the North Bierley 
Union, which includes Cleckheaton, 
Hunsworth, and Wyke, were proceeded 
against for neglecting to cause their 
children to be vaccinated. None of the 

rsons appeared either personally or 
oe solicitor, and no one attended on their 
behalf. No statement was made before 
the Justices as to the conscientious ob- 
jection of the parents to vaccination, 
except that the vaccination officer stated 
that an Anti-Vaccination Society had 
been formed, and that he believed that 
some of the parents that were summoned 
were members of the Society. The Local 
Government Board have received no 
complaint of the proceedings in any of 
these cases. As regards the case of 
Charles Hayward, I am informed that 
he has been fined for the non- 
vaccination of two of his children 
25 times, and that the penalties im- 

amount to £22 10s, and the 
costs to £22 9s. As regards these re- 
peated proceedings, the ians have 
informed the Board’s Insjector that 
they consider that there is no wonky or 
in the case, as Hayward’s fines are pai 
by the Anti-Vaccination Society for 
Kent. Hayward, I believe, is employed 
at the works of the South 
Railway Oompany. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked, whether it was not the 
fact that Hayward had been fined twice, 
and even thrice, within the limits of the 
saine borough ; and whether such prose- 
cutions were not inconsistent with a 
General Order of the Local Government 
Board? 
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Criminal Law, &e. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, it was a matter 
entirely within the discretion of the 
Boards of Guardians to exercise their 
jurisdiction in such matters in the way 
they thought best. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—WEST- 


MINSTER HALL—THE RESTORATION. | POS 


Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether he is in a position to give any 
ee date for the termination 
of the work in connection with the altera- 
tions and restoration of Westminster 
Hall? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piounxet) (Dublin University): I am 
informed by Mr. Pearson that he expects 
that the works in connection with West- 
minster Hall will be completed by the 
end of this year. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked, whether there was 
any hope, in view of the Grand Com- 
mittees being revived, of their being ac- 
commodated in Westminster Hall ? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he was afraid 
there was no hope of those Committees 
being housed there this year. They 
would require to provide for the warmth 
of the Members. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—-SENTENCE ON 
THE MAYOR OF CORK. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he has been in- 
formed of the fact that the Chief 
Magistrate of Cork, the Mayor of 
that City, was sentenced on Tues- 
day, 14th instant, by two Resident 
Magistrates, under the Crimes Act, 
to a fortnight’s imprisonment, for an 
alleged assault upon a police constable ; 
whether the aseault was of a purely 
technical character, and occurred while 
the Mayor was engaged in trying to 
preserve the peace of the City, and no 
violence of any kind whatever was used 
by the Maycr; whether he has seen 
a report of the evidence of the High 
Sheriff of the City and of the borough 
engineer, who stated that the Mayor 
acted in the interests of peace and the 
preservation of order; whether he is 
aware that the said constable (Sergeant 
Knox) was for a time an inmate of a 
lunatic asylum ; and, furthermore, that 
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the Resident Magistrates refused to 
state a case for a superior Court, or to 
increase the sentence for p of an 
appeal, or to express an opinion that the 

ayor should be treated as a first-class 
misdemeanant; and whether, under 
these circumstances, and considering the 
ition of the prisoner, he will cause 
immediate inquiry to be made into the 
action of the Resident Magistrates, and, 
petes such inquiry, order his re- 
ease ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The case against the Mayor of 
Cork was not an assault of a purely 
technical character; but one of gross 
interference with a a, sergeant in 
the discharge of his duty in the public 
street, and in presence of a large 
crowd. I have not seen a report of 
evidence that the Mayor acted in the 
matter as alleged. Upwards of six 
years ago the sergeant was admitted as 
a@ patient when suffering from a 
paroxysm of grief through domestic 
affliction; but the Resident Medical 
Superintendent subsequently certified 
that he had not been able to discover 
the slightest trace of insanity, The 
Court refused te state a case, as they 
considered the application frivolous and 
that no question of law was involved. 
The Court considered the ends of justice 
were satisfied by the sentence imposed, 
and therefore refused to increase it. 
They likewise declined to make any 
order as to whether the Mayor should be 
treated as a first-class misdemeanant. 
The Government see no reason to inter- 
fere. 

Mr. FLYNN asked why the Mayor 
was not tried under the ordinary Petty 
Sessions Act before the ordinary Courts, 
or why civil proceedings were not taken 
against him P Why was he tried before 
two Resident Magistrates under the 
Crimes Act ? 

Cotoner KING-HARMAN: The 
hon. Gentleman had better give notice 


of that Question. 
Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid.) 


asked, if it was a fact that the constable 
had previously been committed to a 
lunatic asylum on the evidence of two 
medical men, who stated that he had 
endeavoured to take his life, and was 
prevented by his men, and that he was 
discovered at night in a field trying to 
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with bulls-eyes ? 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


LABOUR STATISTIOS. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, When the Return 
moved for and promised last Session, 
with respect to prosecutions under 
1 Anne, Stat. 2, c. 22, ss. 1 and 2, and 
certain other Acts of Parliament re- 
lating to labour, wil! be issued to Mem- 
bers ? 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): This 
Return is nearly complete, and will, I 
hope, be very shortly in the hands of 
Members. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION 
COMMITTEE. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
he has received any intimation from the 
Statute Law Revision Committee to the 
effect that, by the omission of certain 
unnecessary and oft-repeated words in 
numerous ancient Statutes, the first 
volume of the new and revised edition 
of the Statutes may be considerably 
reduced in bulk, without in any wa 
altering the effect and force of those 
Statutes ; and, whether the Government 
will consent to introduce a short Bill, at 
an early date, to give effect to the sug- 

tions of the Statute Law Committee 
in this respect ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rionarp Wesstzr) (Isle of Wight): I 
am glad to say that the suggestion re- 
ferred to by the hon. Gentleman is 
being carried out, and I trust about 60 
pages will be saved in the bulk of the 
first volume. I think the change may 
be effected without any Parliamentary 
authority ; but, if necessary, a Bill will 
be introduced. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS — ITALY — SPEECH 
OF ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM 
HEWETT AT GENOA, 


Mr. BURT (Morpeth) asked the 
Under Secretary of Btato for Foreign 


Affairs, Whether there is any truth in 
the report published in Zhe Times of 
yesterday (15th February), that Ad- 
miral Hewett, in a speech of welcome 
to an Italian dignitary, who came on 


Dr. Tanner 
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board the English flagship at Genoa, 
had said that— 

“The bonds which unite us may hereafter 
receive a practical cag ees by the union of 
the Italian and English Fleets ; ” 
and, if these words were used, whether 
Admiral Hewett was authorized to inti- 
mate in this manner the prospect of an 
gre ntenae between this country and 

y 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 

RALTY (Lord Gerorcz Hamuzton) 
Middlesex, Ealing): Perhaps as the 
uestion relates to an officer connected 
with my Department I may be allowed 
to answer it. The paragre h in The 
Zumes of yesterday to which the hon. 
Gentleman alludes is as follows :— 

“« An exchange of compliments between Ad- 

miral Sir William Hewett and a Genoa digni- 


tary, Signor Pavesi, has been e by 
P Caffaro of Genoa into a political demonstra- 
on. 


It not unfrequently happens, as all 
know from personal knowledge, that 
when the officers of one nation entertain 
those of another, the wish is expressed 
that the respective forces to which they 
belong may not be opposed to one 
another in actual warfare; and the 
words which the hon. Gentleman quotes, 
even if they were used by Admiral 


Y | Hewett (which I doubt), seem to me to 


be only expressive of this kindly and 
most proper sentiment. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE CONVICT 
BOWLES. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, What is the crime for which 
the convict Bowles, recently sentenced 
to death for an offence which, if com- 
mitted, was murder, is now undergoing 
penal servitude for life ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrtuews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
convict Bowles was found guilty of 
murder by the jury. The learned Judge 
who tried the case reported to me that, 
in the present state of our information, 
this verdict could not be said to have 
been wrong; but that the case was not 
one in which the irrevocable sentence of 
death should be carried into execution, 
and that it might wisely be commuted 
into penal servitude for life, for if fur- 
ther inquiries should make the prisoner’s 
innocence manifest, he could be released, 
while if they led to a clearer conviction 
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of his guilt, he would be under restraint 
and punishment. I entirely concurred 
in this opinion of the learned Judge ; 
and I am still making inquiries into 
those of the case on which the 
evidence laid before the jury was in- 
complete. 

n. HANBURY gave Notice that, 
on going into Committee of Supply, he 
would call attention to the present sys- 
tem of reviewing the verdicts of juries 
and the sentences of Judges in capital 
cases, and move a Resolution that such 
cases should be formally dealt with by a 
regularly constituted Court of Appeal. 


RAILWAYS (ACQUISITION BY THE 
STATE). 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Government are prepared 
to take into consideration the desirability 
of appointing a Select Committee, or 
Royal Commission, to inquire into all 
matters relating to the Railway Com- 
panies in the United Kingdom, having 
a special regard to the interests of the 
entire community, and so as to deter- 
mine the advisability of purchase of 
railways by the State, in accordance 
with the provisions of the General Rail- 
way Act of 1844? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
hon. Member is probably aware that 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Bill has 
already been introduced in the other 
House; and the Government are not, 
therefore, prepared to take into con- 
sideration the advisability of appointing 
a Select Committee, or a Royal Com- 
mission, to inquire into all matters re- 
lating to railways, as such a course 
would have the effect of postponing 
legislation on a subject in which the 
agricultural, the mercantile, and all 
other classes of the community are 
deeply interested. The question as to 
the desirability of the purchase of rail- 
ways by the State, in accordance with 
the provisions of the General Railway 
Act of 1844, is not one with which the 
Government is prepared to deal. 

Mr. WATT gave Notice that on an 
early day he would call attention to the 
present position of affairs with regard 
to the Railway Companies of the United 
Kingdom ; and move— 

** That, in the opinion of this House, the 
time has arrived when the Government should 
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eo a Committee or Royal Commission to 
wa ’ 
in accordance with the provisions 

the General Railway Act of 1844.” 

INSPECTION OF QUARRIES— 
LEGISLATION. 
In reply to Mr. T. E. Exxis (Merion- 
? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, he 
had received no information as to a 
serious accident reported in the evenin 
me at a slate quarry in North 

ales. He must adhere to his answer, 
already given, that the Government 
could not see their way to legislate this 
Session for the better regulation or in- 
spection of quarries. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS said, owners and 
quarrymen were agreed, and the sub- 
ject would not be a contentious one. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— 

ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA- 

JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. | [SEVENTH NIGHT. ] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question | 13th February] —[See page 
64, 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out paragraphs ten and elevea, 
in order to insert the words — “ Humbly 
to represent to Her Majesty that the por- 
tion of the Irish legislation of last Bes 
sion, which was of an ameliorative character, 
has tended to diminish agrarian crime, whereas 
the repressive legislation of the Session has done 
much to alienate the mae A and respect of 
Her Majesty’s Irish subjects for the law ; and 
that the administration of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, as well as much of the action 
of the Executive in Ireland, has been harsh, 
partial, and mischievous.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question again proposed, ‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887, AND LAND 
LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887—ACTLON 
OF THE EXECUTIVE.—RESOLUTION. 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 

LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 

E.): Sir, the right hon. Gentleman who 

concluded the debate last night (Mr. 

John Morley)on behalf of the Opposition, 

taunted me with not having risen imme- 


[Seventh Night.] 
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diately after the h of the hon. 
Member for North- Oork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien); but I confess, though I lis- 
tened attentively to what the right hon. 
Gentleman said, I failed to gather the 
exact ground on which he founded that 
objection. The right hon. Gentleman 
must have been perfectly well aware, 
if he had consulted the ordinary sources 
of information, that it had been decided 
that it would be for the convenience of 
the House that I should speak upon the 
last day of the debate; that being the 
person chiefly implicated in the govern- 
ment of Ireland, it was therefore 
desirable that I should speak at a time 
when I could take something like a 

meral survey of the course of the 

ebate; and, further, he must have 
known that had I risen after the hon. 
Member at half-past 7, I should have 
been obliged to confine my remarks to a 
reply to the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man, whereas that speech, eloquent and 
forcible as it was, is, in my opinion, only 
one of three or four delivered in this de- 
bate which requires from me some notice 
and reply. The right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to think there was still another 
reason why I should have pee upon 
my legs at once, and that was because a 
violent personal attack had been made 
upon myself, which I was bound to 
answer on the spot. I do not think the 
speech of the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork was violent. Everything in 
these matters turns upon the standard 
you go by. I admit that, judged by 
ordinary Parliamentary standards, there 
was considerable vehemence in the attack 
of the hon. Member, but as compared 
with the weekly attacks which I receive 
from United Ireland, his criticisms were 
pale and colourless. The necessity of 
conforming himself to Parliamentary 
usages took out of his speech all those 
flowers of rhetoric with which we are 
familiar in his newspaper, and the re- 
sult was that his attack upon me and 
the Government bore to the attacks to 
which we are accustomed somewhat the 
same relation—to quote the poet— 

“ As moonlight unto sunlight, 
Or as water unto wine.” 

I will give the House an example. Per- 
haps the severest observation made upon 
me in the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
yesterday was when he said that I was 
guilty of a spite against my political 





opponents, which he would describe as 
Ur, A: J. Balfour 
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feminine if he had not thought it a poor 
compliment to the amiable sex referred 
to. But that, after all, is but a feeble 
replica of other observations of a similar 
kind which I saw in the hon. Gentle- 
man’s newspaper. Such criticisms have 
lost their effect. My jaded palate is no 
longer tickled by anything so lacking in 
flavour. For what is the diet to which 
I have been accustomed? I have been 
told that I ‘‘lust for slaughter with a 
eunuchized imagination.” I have been 
further told that I have a ‘‘strange plea- 
sure in mere purposeless human suffes- 
ing,” and that to my “ languid life it 
imparts a delicious excitement.” The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne appeared to me 
to attach very great importance to the 
assault made upon the Government by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North-East Cork. In my opinion the 
value and importance of an attack de- 
pends not upon its violence, but upon the 
quarter from which it comes. Are we to 
consider that the attacks from the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork are of a 
kind which require the instant and re- 
spectful attention suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman? The hon. Gentleman 
has often attacked me in his speeches, 
and he did so yesterday, as one who 
administered a brutal Act in a brutal 
manner. I do not quote his words; but 
that was their meaning. Well, I am 
consoled by finding that his newspaper 
said a few years ago of other states- 
men— 

“Mr. Trevelyan and Earl Spencer are the 
active administrators of a bloody and remorse- 
less Crimes Act.”’ 


The hon. Gentleman has, in various 
ways and on various occasions, expressed 
views by no means favourable to my 
personal appearance ; but I am. consoled 
by finding that on the 19th of April, 
1884, he said, speaking of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir George Trevelyan), that— 

“Tf nature has denied to our Chief Secretary 
the resources of the skunk and the cuttle fish, 
art has enabled him to supply the failure.” 
Again, I am consoled when I find that 
while his whole speech turned upon this 
argument, that I was using the Crimes 
Act to attack my political foes, the same 
hon. Gentleman said on the 19th of July, 
1884, that— 


“For the sake of vengeance on a itical 
wlied pith a 
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fine inst the crimes of and 
an cng be sve diag ot shield of 


peasan' 
England at the last moment over the foulest 
brood of monsters that even English rule in 
Ireland had ever produced.” 


Whatever unsavoury parallel the hon. 
Member may find, I shall never feel 
that more than justice has been done 
me when I see that he compared the 
right hon. Baronet to a hangman, and 
drew a comparison between the right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian and Judas Iscariot, and that for 
weeks together his newspaper insinu- 
ated, and more than insinuated, that the 
right hon. Baronet opposite and Lord 
Spencer were en in a conspiracy 
to shield men guilty of horrible and un- 
nameable offences. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork Oo., N.E.): 
That, Sir, I most undoubtedly never 
did. I stated—and I stick to the state- 
ment to this hour—that, in my belief, 
the consequences of their action, as, I 
believe, misguided action, were to have 
shielded those persons ; but I never in- 
sinuated that they did so with wilful in- 
tention. [‘*Oh, oh!” and Home Rule 
Cheers. | 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member has wholly misled the House 
as to the effect of the articles I have 
referred to, and if any hon. Gentleman 
doubts that let him refer to one of the 
issues of United Ireland in July, 1885. 
[ Loud cries of “Quote!” from the Home 
Rule Members.| Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
say that, at all events in the opinion of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
blame from such a source as attacks of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, should be the 
highest praise which an Irish Secretary 
can receive. Well, Sir, I shall have to 
return to the other parts of the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech at the later stage 
of my remarks. I will now, however, 
proceed to say a few words upon the 
opening speech made upon this Amend- 
ment by the hon. Member who leads 
the Irish Party (Mr. Parnell). I donot 
propose to dwell upon the very singular 
observations made by the hon. Member 
with regard to the course which his 
Friends intend to take in future in the 
matter of Obstruction. He said that 
they were going to change their tactics, 
and the reason which he gave — if I 
understood him right — was that a 
democratic Reform Bill had been passed 
in 1885. Why a democratic Reform 
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Bill of 1885 should only begin to operate 
upon the Irish Members in 1888 does 
not clearly ap to my mind; but I 
am most unviling to look a gift horse 
in the mouth, if the hon. Memher 
will be as good as his word—and, no 
doubt, he will be so—and will induce 
his Friends to follow his advice, I, at 
all events, will be the last person to in- 
sinuate that the action of the hon. 
Member is due to his sense of what 
is judicious as a matter Party 
tactics rather than to any argument 
founded upon the so-called democratic 
Bill passed three years But 
there is another matter to which the 
hon. Member referred to which it is 
absolutely necessary for some Member 
of the Government to allude. Itis rather 
an old story now; it is that famous in- 
terview between Lord Carnarvon and 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) himself. There was, about 
two centuries ago, a very famous plot 
known asthe Popish Plot. One pecu- 
liarity of that plot was that, whenever 
it suited political exigencies, there was 
always some new revelation at the ser- 
vice of those who were working it for 
their own political objects. There is a 
great resemblance, think, between 
that episode and the history of this 
interview. New facts are always ap- 
pearing, and it is most unfortunate 
that the time which the hon. Member 
chose to take us into his confidence 
should be the very time when the 
chief victim of his revelation was at the 
other side of the world. Nevertheless, 
Sir, we have sufficient material before us, 
even in the absence of Lord Carnarvon, 
to show the absolute futility of the con- 
tention advanced by the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork. I would refer the 
House to the speech made in 1£86 by 
Lord Salisbury. Lord Salisbury said— 

‘¢ Lord Carnarvon treated me absolutely with- 
out reserve, and I know—he informed me— 
what passed at that interview with Mr. Parnell, 
and hi, statement which was made two or three 
days afterwards absolutely agreed with what 
he stated the other day in the House of Lords. 
He wished for information on a great variety 
of topics and statements of opinion. He re- 
pated them. He asked questions about them ; 


but the statement that he gave any ground for 
ieving that the Conservative Government 

would favour an Irish Legislature is absolutely 

without foundation,”’ 

Then I refer to the speech of Lord 

Carnarvon himself in the House of 


Lords. He said— 


[Seventh Night.] 
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“Mr. Parnell is reported to have stated that 
a Minister of the Crown of the late Conserva- 
tive Government had conveyed to him the in- 
tention of that Government to offer a Statutory 
Parliament with power to t Irish indus- 
tries. .. . I therefore beg to deny, as plain! 
and as broadly as I can, the statement to whi 
I have just referred as having been made by 
Mr. Parnell. . . .”’ 


Lord Carnarvon went on to say— 


‘ First of all, that, as I say, I was acting of 
myself, by myself; that all theresponsibility was 
mine, and that all communications were from 
me alone—that is, from my lips alone. Secondly, 
that that conversation was with reference to 
information only, and that it must be under- 
stood that there was no agreement or under- 
standing, however shadowy, between us. And, 
thirdly, that I was there as the Queen’s servant, 
and I would neither hear nor say one word that 
was inconsistent with the Union of the two 
countries.”"—(3 Hansard, [306] 1256-8.) 


I hope, Sir, that that will satisfy the 
House as to the true character of this 
so-called agreement between the hon. 
Member and Lord Carnarvon. There is 
a new point which the hon. Memberhas 
raised, I believe for the first time, at 
least I have never heard and I do not 
believe that anybody in this House 
has heard that Lord Carnarvon is said 
to have promised (Mr. Parnell) to re- 
lease the Orossmaglen prisoners. We 
are told— 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork) : I said that 
he informed an hon. Friend of mine as 
to his intention of releasing them. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It was not 
Lord Carnarvon’s habit—and I know this 
upon absolute authority—to settle busi- 
ness outside the proper official routine. 
The question of the Crossmaglen prisoners 
came before him, I believe, more than 
once. I have had the official file con- 
sulted, and on that file there is not the 
smallest trace or beginning of a trace 
that it was ever Lord Carnarvon’s in- 
tention to release those prisoners. I am 
the more confirmed in that view when I 
consider that if it was possible for any 
Lord Lieutenant to carry out the wishes 
of hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way, those wishes would surely have 
been carried out by Lord Aberdeen, 
who succeeded Lord Carnarvon, but 
who took no steps in the matter and 
did not release them. Then the hon. 
Member went on to criticize the account 
I gave of a most painful and abominable 
case of Boycotting dealt with in the 
course of this month before two Resi- 
dent Magistrates—the case of Mrs. 
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Oonnell—and he led the House to under- 
stand that all the information I had 
given was absolutely inaccurate. Now, 
on that occasion I did what I seldom do, 
for I soviet from newspapers and not 
from official sources. I thought I was 
justified in so doing because the report 
of the case showed that the Magistrates 
considered it a serious case of Boycot- 
ting. I have since inquired, and I find 
that the facts that I gave to the House 
were absolutely accurate. There was a 
poor, decrepit old person of 80. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND ( Wexford, N.): 
Nothing of the kind. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have only 
to say, in answer to the hon. Gentle- 
man, that my statement is supported 
by information from official sources. 
The hon. Gentleman went on to say that 
this woman had lived on the charity of 
the shopkeepers whom she prosecuted ; 
that I believe also to be wholly untrue. 
He went on to say also that she had 
never offered money for the provisions 
she wanted, and that were refused her. 
She did offer money. He went on to 
say that she never bought bread previ- 
va at the sho sama 

rn. J. E. REDMOND: May I ask 
the right hon Gentleman where he is 
uoting from? [ Cries of ‘‘ Order,” the 
hief Secretary declining to give way. | 
I was present —— | Renewed cries of 
““Order!” amid which the hon. Member 
resumed his seat. | 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hon. Mem- 
bers will not think me discourteous 
in not giving way, for they will 
themselves feel that it will be more 
convenient that I should give way 
only in favour of a Member who thinks [ 
am misrepresenting him ; to do otherwise 
would not conduce to the regular 
order of debate. The hon. Member for 
North-East Cork then went on to say 
that the woman had not bought bread 
previously at any of those places where 
she was refused ; that statement is abso- 
lutely inaccurate. He also stated that 
she was a disreputable old woman, and 
was drunk in Gourt. She was neither 
disreputable nor was she drunk. She 
came there perfectly sober—[ Home Rule 
cries of “Oh!” ]—so that the hon. Gen- 
tleman, not content with encouraging 
a system of Boycotting and intimidation, 
actually makes use of a fictitious sto 
to destroy the character of its victim. 
will now turn to the spéech of the right 
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hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Bridgeton Division—— 

Mz. J. E. REDMOND : Mr. Speaker 
—[ Ministerial cries of “‘ Order! ” |—the 
right hon. Gentleman has referred 
to a statement of mine. I wish 
to ask you whether I am entitled 
to interpose for a moment for this 
reason, that the statement made by 
my hon. Friend the Member for the City 
of Cork was made upon my authority, 
and— 

Mr. PARNELL: And I mentioned 
the name of my hon. Friend. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: With refer- 
ence to the contradiction of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I was present at the trial, 
and the woman was undoubtedly -—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber rises to a point of Order, doubtless 
the right hon. Gentleman will give 


ie 
zr. A. J. BALFOUR having given 


way, 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND continued: I 
speak as a person who was present and 
took part in the proceedings. The 
woman did not offer money at any of 
the shops in question, and the state- 
ment made by the Chief Secretary is 
not taken from any evidence given at 
the trial. The woman undoubtedly was 
the worse for liquor when she came to 
give her evidence, because she had to 
be called down from the table by the 
Crown Prosecutor who called her. { Par- 
nellite wer 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It appears to 
me that the hon. Gentleman has taken 
advantage of my giving way to make 
a short speech upon this subject. Every 
word I have said to the House I have 
upon official authority. If there is any 
doubt as to the facts, the question can 
be raised at the new trial, for the deci- 
sion of the magistrates has been ap- 
pealed against. And now, Sir, after 
that rather unfortunate interru, tion, I 
turn to the speech of the right hon. 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow. I recollect that when we 
were debating the earlier stages of the 
Queen’s Speech the right hon. Gentle- 
on Member for vow ex- 
pre great impatience at my havi 
gone back to ios admnilainétion of the 
Crimes Act of 1882, which he said was 
an old story. I perfectly understand 
his dislike to any reference to the Act 
of 1882 on behalf of his Friends, if 
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not of himself; but his Friends do 
not seem to share that view, for 
his right hon. Colleague the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division filled his 
whole speech with references to the Act 
of 1882. His mind always reverts to 
the halcyon days when he and Lord 
Spencer were in Ireland. He cannot 
keep either his mind or his tongue from 
it, and I do not blame him in this case, 
because he said, what I think is very 
true, that the administration of the 
Act of 1882 isa very good standard by 
which to compare the administration of 
the Act of 1887. The Act of 1882 may 
have been a mistake; granted. The 
Act of 1887 may also have been a 
mistake; granted. But even if we 
assume this, you will hardly den 
that the Act of 1882 was administe: 
by high-minded statesmen, who had no 
other object in view than the advan 
of it who were 1 animated by 
any desire to ute their o ents, 
wie had no desire to inflict apemen 
ing which was not necessary; but who, 
in trying to put down crime, were doing 
what they believed to be the best thing 
for the country. But if you admit that, 
cannot I claim that this Government, 
in administering an Act, which differs 
from the Act of 1882 only in being 
milder—are animated by motives not 
less noble, and not less widely removed 
from the motives invariably attributed 
to us by members below and above the 
angway? Now, Sir, the right hon. 
tleman alluded to the famous con- 
troversy as to the all creation of 
new crimes by the Act. Lord Granville, 
on the first day of the Session, dis- 
interred that ancient argument and 
subjected it to a post-mortem examina- 
tion, and the right hon. Gentleman has 
thought fit to follow his example. 
I will not now argue whether our Act 
created a new offence or not; it is 
sufficient for me, being no lawyer, that 
I have the authority of Lord Selborne 
for saying that it does not create new 
offences. But whetherour Act createsnew 
offences or not, one thing is quite certain 
--that the Act of 1882 did create new 
offences. And what I want to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to is this: that whereas a very small 
proportion of our prosecutions were for 
offences which were created, as is 
alleged, by our Act, an enormous num- 
ber of prosecutions conducted by the 
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right hon. Gentleman himself were con- 
ducted for offences which undoubtedly 
were created by the Act under which he 
worked. I Sse hy there wens ult 
as Pp against by 
pencer in the half-year from 13th July 
to December of the year in which the 
Crimes Act of 1882 was passed. There 
were two offences at least created by that 
Act—one was for being found at night 
under suspicious circumstances, and the 
other was for a stranger found anywhere 
under suspicious circumstances. I do 
not desire too narrowly to criticize the 
actions of a Government engaged in a 
very severe struggle with crime and dis- 
order ; but I confess I do think that to 
rosecute men—after all, subjects of Her 
ajesty—for nothing else than being 
found at night under suspicious cireum- 
stances is really a strong order; and for 
the Liberal party, clamorous as they are 
in their profession of love for the liberty 
of the subject, I think it is a very strong 
order indeed. Now, what was the pro- 
portion of those new offences proceeded 
against by Lord Spencer in the time I 
have mentioned? Out of a total of 
1,114 cases proceeded against, no less 
than 505 were under the two sections 
which created these new offences. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
What were the results of the prosecu- 
tions? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think it 
will be well if, when the hon. Gentleman 
interrupts me, he will interrupt me with 
something relevant to the argument. 
I was comparing the action of the two 
Governments, not the action of two sets 
of tribunals. And these are the people, 
forsooth ! who come down to the House 
and lecture us because, in an incompar- 
ably smaller number of cases, we have 
proceeded against persons whose offence 
they allege was created by the Act of 
last year. The right hon. Member for 
the Bridgeton Division was very much 
exercised at the manner in which 
we had suppressed public meetings. 
It is an ancient subject of attack, and 
every term of abuse has been heaped 
upon me for interfering with the inalien- 
able rights of Englishmen or Irishmen 
to hold public meetings. This question 
was brought before the House a ye 
hon. Member for the City of Cork in 


the debate on February 8, 1884, and he 
gottonien against the action of the then 
vernment, and the defence of the 
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action of the Government fell to the 
right hon. Gentleman (then Mr. Trevel- 
yan), and this is what he said— 
“Nor did the system extinguish ‘ the ri 
er eee 
0 ev 
for every ant oo was peonibited,”=(3 Han- 
sard, [284] 380.) 
I observe that for every one prohibited 
by this Government, no less than 17 or 
18 were held; so that we, at least, have 
been three times as careful to preserve 
the inalienable right of free speech to 
Irishmen as were the freedom-loving 
Government which preceded us. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman went on to 
give us a lecture upon the danger that 
attended the prosecution of Members 
of Parliament and others for their 
speeches, lest the Government should 
be betrayed into prosecuting as criminal 
that which was disagreeable to them 
politically. Yes, Sir, but that was not 
always his view. I have another quota- 
tion here— 


“The conclusion to which the Government 
have arrived is that, if such speeches continue 
to be made, there is no hope for peace and order 
in Ireland, and that it is impossible to keep 
crime in check by any system of punishment as 
long as these speeches, which experience tells 
us lead to crime, are ‘freely and;*generally 
uttered. The Government are advised that Mr. 
Redmond’s language came under the 7th sec- 
tion of the Act, and a prosecution will forth- 
with be instituted.’’ 


If the right hon. Gentleman thinks now, 
as then, that these speeches lead to 
crime, but that his virtue and that of 
Lord Spencer was sufficient to prevent 
them attacking men merely because 
they were political opponents, why 
does he refuse to credit us with an equal 
amount of virtue? Why does he say 
that he, in attacking precisely the same 
evil in precisely the same manner, 
might be tempted to pursue them as 
criminals because they are political 
opponents? And that leads me direct 
to the very singular defence of himself 
iven by the hon. Member for North- 
t Cork yesterday. He admitted that 
he broke the law; I may say he even 
gloried in the fact. He said— 

“*T was face to face with a great crisis. I 
saved certain tenants from eviction, and the 
way I saved them was by telling them to resist 
so that it frightened the Government, and the 
did not dare to go on with the eviction 
ings before the new Act came into operation.’’ 


Now, I absolutely deny—I categorically 
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—that the action of the Govern- 
ment was influenced in the slightest 
degree by the fear which he attributes 
to them. There is not the slightest 
shadow of a ground for it, and I should 
be glad to know why, at that moment, 
the Government were supposed to be 
terrified. He tells us there was that 
by-election at Northwich. Why, we 
are constantly having by-elections. Yet 
am I not always being told that I am 
remorselessly bent on destroying Irish 
tenants, and aes Fy Irish families 
to perish on the ide ? If that be so, 
why should we be terrified on this parti- 
cular occasion and on no other? But that 
is not all. The hon.Gentleman gave us to 
understand that his preaching resistance 
on this occasion was an isolated act, 
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justified by the fact that the Land Act| p 


ad passed but had not come into 
operation. But his preaching of resist- 
ance to eviction is not an isolated act. It 
is a policy the Irish Members have 
pursued for years, which they have 
never disavowed in Ireland or in this 
House. I was the witness of a re- 
markable scene in the House yester- 
day. The hon. and learned Member 
for Inverness (Mr. Finlay) accused 
hon. Members from Ireland of promot- 
ing violence at evictions. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W..E. Gladstone) 
was so concerned at what he regarded 
as a misrepresentation of hon. Members’ 
views that he mado an interruption, in 
the hope, apparently, that hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway would get u 
and disavow the doctrine. The hon. an 
learned Member for Inverness waited ; 
the right hon. Gentleman waited; the 
House waited; but the hon. Member 
for North-East Oork never got up; he 
never disavowed that policy; nor do I 
believe that any Member on those 
Benches will declare that he will on 
every occasion, except under the peculiar 
and isolated conjunction described by the 
hon. Member himseif, do all he can to 
stop any kind of resistance to legal pro- 
cess on the ground of eviction. If that 
is true, may I ask what becomes of the 
excuses made for the hon. Gentleman by 
himself? Take the Act for which we 
prosecuted him. It was no isolated act ; 
it is in pursuance of a settled — 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: I did, and do 
moet distinetly say that my advice was 
given under the special circumstances of 
that i case. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; but that 
is not the point. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: I have not 
further than this specified instance coun- 
selled active resistance. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, the 
hon. Member has given the House an 
assurance in carefully framed words; 
but though I accept his declaration, I 
cannot acceptit on behalf of his friends. 
He stated that he was the worst of the 
Parliamentary offenders under this Act. 
Now the hon. Member for West Water- 
ford (Mr. Pyne), speaking at Wexford on 
the 15th of October, referring to a 
tenant of Lord Waterford, named 
Shanahan, points out that “some of 
these trees growing round about me 
with a few iron gates judiciously 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I rise to a point 
of Order. I beg to ask whether it is 
competent to quote language with re- 
spect to my hon. Friend Mr. Pyne, who 
has been sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment, and whose case is now 
ending on appeal. Is the right hon. 
Seuttontn to alowed to make his 
envenomed comments upon the case ? 

Mz. SPEAKER: It is not a case in 
any sense for the Chair to intervene. 
It is entirely within the discretion of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think there 
is something in the observation, and I 
have not the slightest wish to press it. 
But I think that what I have said will 
not prejudice the case. I believe it never 
was denied that Mr. Pyne made the 
_—— for which he was prosecuted ; 
that the tenant Shanahan, who obeyed 
the speech by resisting, is now in prison, 
and that he is now suffering in conse- 
quence. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Ido not believe 

Has he been convicted ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Yes; he has. 
I understand that Mr. Shanahan is in 
— for obeying the speech to which 
refer. I think that disposes com- 
pletely of the assertion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman that he is the worst offender 
under the Act, and that nobody has 
counselled illegal resistance to the 
powers of the law, except to bridge 
over the hiatus between the passing of 
the Land Bill and its een, mee into 
effect. The right hon. net (Sir 
George Trevelyan) said it was a sicken- 
ing thing that Members of Parliament 
[Seventh Night. | 
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should be put in mn. It is a still 
more sickening thing that Members of 
Parliament should dothat which deserves 
prison. It is a still more sickening ae 
that those who, of all others, shoul 
promote to the best of their powers the 
observance of the law, should be the 
leaders of those who returned them to 
Parliament in breaking the laws passed 
by Parliament; and, in my opinion, if 
it is a sickening thing that Members of 
Parliament should be guilty of an 
offence for which they were put in prison, 
it would be most sickening if, while their 
victims are treated according to the 
ordinary prison rules, they themselves 
should be marked off, forsooth, by 
superior a from the common 
throng of those whom they seduced 
from the path of legality. That brings 
me to that part of the speech of the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork (Mr. 
William O’Brien), in which he dealt with 
his own treatment and a certain letter 
which I wrote while he was undergoing 
imprisonment. His whole speech was 
marked with considerable vehemence; 
but the point at which he was most 
vehement was when denouncing me for 
the monstrous and unqualified act of 
writing that letter. ow, what was 
going on at the time [ wrote that 
etter? The hon. Gentleman was acting 
in prison in a manner which I thought 
then, and still think, was extremely 
undignified. I have always been of 
opinion—and I am still of the opinion 
—that the theatrical display about the 
rison clothes was extremely foolish. 
t No, no!”] It is my personal view ; 
grant it is a matter of taste, on 

which we may differ. What was hap- 

ning was this—certain friends of the 

on. Gentleman were spreading every 
kind of falsehood as to his treatment. 
They were spreading statements as to 
which there was not one single word of 
truth ; and they were doing it in order 
to stir the passions of the British demo- 
cracy. I wrote the letter, in which I 
stated the pure facts of the case. [‘‘Oh!”’ 
The hon. Gentleman says that I accu 
him of sheltering himself under the plea 
of ill-health. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN: Insinuated, not 
accused. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Insinuated, 
not accused. If he means by that that I 
insinuated or stated that he was not in 
a weak state of health when he was so, 
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he has only to get the letter, and he will 
find that I there asserted, on the autho- 
rity of the doctor, that he was suffering 
from a weak heart, weak lungs, and an 
extremely excitable disposition. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: The point of my 
complaint is that the right hon. Gentle-. 
man, in his letter, most distinctly inti- 
mated, without actually stating, that I 
had sheltered myself under the plea of 
ill-health, and pleaded ill-health as an 
excuse for not being forced to wear the 
prison clothes. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: What I stated 
w An hon. Memszr: Read the 
letter.| The hon. Member did not 
read the letter yesterday. [Cries of 
‘‘Oh, oh!”’] Ido not understand why 
Iam to be dictated to. I allowed the 
hon. Member to make his speech without 
interruptions. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: I corrected you. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not com- 
plain of the interruptions of the hon. 
Member. I refer to the interruptions 
of others. What I stated was, that it was 
because the hon. Gentleman had this 
weak heart he was excused. If he 
had not had this weak heart he would 
have been compelled to wear the prison 
clothes like others. I am perfectly 
unable to understand why he has at- 
tached so much interest to the ques- 
tion of wearing the prison clothes, 
considering all the others not in delicate 
health have been obliged to indue these 

arments. On analysis, what is all this 
foolish talk about torture? The hon. 
Gentleman describes himself and his 
friends as having been tortured in prison 
because they were subjected to L wacques. 4 
the same prison rules as any other per- 
son suffering their sentences. Is that 
torture, or is it not? If it is torture, 
alter the prison rules. If it is not tor- 
ture, do not grumble. I am utterly 
unable to understand tha distinction 
which it is attempted to draw. Hon. 
Gentlemen talk as if everybody who 
was sent to prison had been guilty of a 
disgraceful offence. J am not going to 
argue what constitutes disgrace. Is the 
pointsman who falls asleep and, by mo- 
mentary carelessness, uses the wrong 
signals, and by his mistake produces an 
accident, guilty of a more or less dis- 
graceful offence than the man who in- 
cites the unfortunate tenantry of Ire- 
land to pour boiling water upon the 
police? Is there any intelligent Gentle- 
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mao listening to me who is red to 
say that he would compel the pointsman 
to lee oe my e8, shag. aie 
the ordi prison diet, to do without 
booke, ink, and paper, and who would 
gs pen in ay ly ore 
ilty, in my opinion, of a ten thou- 
me times Ler offence? So much 
has been said about this prison disci- 
line that I think I must weary the 
ouse by reading part of a Report of 
an English Prison Inspector whom I 
requested to go over to d for the 
purpose of seeing that no hardship 
should be inflicted upon any prisoner 
under my care. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: Some question 
has arisen as to the terms of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s letter. If he will allow 
me I will quote two sentences from it. 
One of them is this— 

“ The fact is that he is dealt with exactly as 
any other criminal would be dealt with who, 
like him, could succeed in sheltering himself 
under a medical opinion.”’ 

The other sentence is this— 

‘*The only principle involved would seem to 
be one upon which there need not be any differ- 
ence of opinion between us. It is this—When 
a convicted fo eeg who is able to plead a weak 
heart and delicate lungs refuses to attire him- 
self in the prescribed dress, force will not be 
applied to him.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman has quoted perfectly accu- 
rately, and it fully bears out the state- 
ment I have just made. When the 
hon. Member interrupted me—I do not 
object to his interruption at all—I was 
about to read to the House part of a 
Report made by Captain Stopford, one of 
the Commissioners of English Prisons. 
This is an official document, and if any 
hon. Gentleman wishes to see it he has 
only to ask me. In that Report, he, 
Captain Stopford, said— 

‘* That the Irish rules for local prisons were in 
effect almost the same as those in England; but 
where any difference does occur, such diversity 
is properly due to local causes and liarities 
which do not exist elsewhere. e clothi 
and bedding closely corresponded in quality an 
quantity to the English ones in use; while in 
regard to diet there was in Irish prisons a large 
addition of new milk, which formed an im- 
jared ee of all the classes and was not to be 

ound in the English dietary. In the Tulla- 
more Yee ©: the governor was labouring under 
considerable difficulty owing to the daily publi- 
cation in newspapers by persons having access 
to the prisoners of sensational paragraphs re- 
lating to the endeavours of the officials to carry 
out the rules.” 





734 
[ Cheers.] I do not know why hon. 
Gentlemen should congratulate them- 


selves or the House that anything has 
been done to increase the difficulties of 
an Irish official. Well, Sir, to return 
to the treatment of the hon. Member, 
I have been freely abused for enter- 
taining a desire to put an end to his 
existence. But I can assure the House 
that no one watched the health of the 
hon. Gentleman with er interest 
or anxiety than I did. During the 
whole course of his imprisonment it was 
a subject of daily solicitude. I have 
the satisfaction of knowing that when 
he was restored to his admirers he was 
2lb. heavier than he was at the time he 
went in. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: It is not a mat- 
ter of much importance, but as a matter 
of fact I was weighed upon the morning 
I went in, and on the morning I went out 
I was 5lb. lighter than when I went in. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall be 
very glad to lay on the Table of the 
House a curve, a graphical represen- 
tation of the rise and fall of the hon. 
Member’s weight. If the House will 
allow me, I will now turn to the most 
important part of this discussion, which 
turns upon the results in Ireland of the 
working of the Orimes Act and the 
condition of Ireland at the present 
moment as compared with what it was 
before. In particular, I observe with 
regard to statistics that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite seem to go through three 
stages. The first stage is before they 
have seen the statistics. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) told us 
that it was on statistics that successive 
Irish Governments had based their 
views of the progress and condition of 


Irish crime. At this s they believe 
and hope. The second stage comes 
when the fi are produced. They 


still believe, but tremble and entertain 
some doubt. Then comes the third stage 
—the stage in which they are at present 
—when, on the whole, they find it 
most convenient to disbelieve the 
figures altogether. Then they set 
their wits to work to discover 
some other method by which the result 
bas been brought about than the Ooer- 
cion Act. The Coercion Act caa cause no 
-¢7 If good there has been, it must 

e due to something else. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 


[ Seventh Night. ] 
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Lothian has his +t belief | of a series of desperate provocations, is 
in statistics. recommend him this | a great remedial measure which has re- 


particular statistical exercise. Let him 
take the statistics of crime and draw a 
curve rising when crime rises and fall- 
ing when crime falls, and let him put 


above that the dates of the various |i 


Coercion Acts. Let him make another 
curve showing the number of evictions, 
rising and falling as the number of 
evictions rises or falls. He will find 
that the cause of the diminution of crime 
in Ireland has not been the diminution 
of evictions, but always the introduction 
of a Coercion Bill. So it has been since 
1872; so I doubt not it was before i872; 
so in those happy days when Coercion 
Bills were not passed by the British Go- 
vernment but by the Home Rule Parlia- 
ment sitting at Dublin. The rival 
theory is that the diminution in crime 
in Ireland—where they are reluctantly 
forced to admit that it has occurred—is 
due not to theCrimes Act, but to the Land 
Act. Ishould like to know at what exact 
period of time these Gentlemen dis- 
covered that the Tory Government had 
produced a great remedial measure. I 
perfectly recollect the manner in which 
the Bill was received in the House. I 
remember that the stock theme of the 
right. hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt) was that 
this Government only existed in order 
to collect impossible rents for the land- 
lords. Unless my memory deceives me, 
by far the most interesting contribution 
to the Autumn campaign was the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian that the 
omission from the Land Act of one par- 
ticular provision with which he was in 
love constituted a desperate provocation 
to the people of Ireland. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): No, no! 

. A. J. BALFOUR: I took down 
the words. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I said it 
was part of a series of proceedings which 
amounted to provocation. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I read the 
speech to-day myself, and I think if the 
right hon. Gentleman will refer back to 
it, he will find—no doubt it is wrong— 
that the interpretation I put upon it was 
not only the natural one, but the one 
which everybody up to this moment has 
put upon it. Now, we discover that 


this Bill, which by its omissions was one 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 





duced by a large and material. amount 
agrarian crime in Ireland and is hav- 
ing almost miraculous effects upon 
Boycotting and intimidation. I think 
if bie entlemon see all these vir- 
tues in the Bill they ought not to have 
been so reticent in the country when 
they were denouncing the wicked people 
who were administering the government 
of Ireland ; they might have put in—as 
a kind of make-weight—some few com- 
plimentary epithets about the great 
remedial measure of which we were 
accidentally the authors. -Then they 
adduced another reason for the dimiau- 
tion of crime. There is the union- 
of-hearts theory. But, Sir, would not 
the union of interests describe the 
union in question far better than the 
union of hearts? Hon. Gentlemen, 
I think, greatly underrate the intelli- 
gence of the Irish peasantry. They 
assume that the Irish peasantry have 
forgotten—as no doubt aren Gentlemen 
have tried to forget— every event preced- 
ing the Home Rule Bill of 1886. But 
the Irish people recollect well enough the 
circumstances under which this union 
came about. They know that one of the 
Parties to that union had been courting 
another bride immediately before. It 
was only because that match had been 
broken off, and when hon. Gentlemen 
could not succeed in winning the favour 
of English constituencies they turned 
to the Irish as a pis aller. They 
know that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby was up till the 
last moment employing his ponderous 
rhetoric in forbidding the banns. The 
truth is that the Irish people are making 
good use of the English Radicals, who, in 
their turn, are making good use of the 
Irish; but so soon as that union of 
interest ceases we shall then have applied 
to hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
on that side of the House all the epithets 
which are now bestowed upon us, and a 
few years ago were bestowed upon them. 
Have hon. Gentlemen who attribute these 
pacific effects to the visits of Englishmen 
to Ireland considered carefully the kind 
of speeches that those Englishmen de- 
livered when they got toIreland? Iwill 
read a few short extracts. Here is from 
a speech quoted in Zhe Freeman’s Journal 
by Mr. Heald—who came over from 
ngland—an English Radical— 
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“Carry out the Plan of Campaign to the 
letter, cott the land- starve them 
out of the'l land.” ee 
[ Cheers.] Yes; you cheer that. That 
may be very good doctrine; but it is 
not doctrine tending to put down crime. 
And my precise point is that the visit of 
these gentlemen did not tend to put down 
crime, and that the diminution of crime 
must be attributed to other causes. Then 
I find the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green (Mr. Pickersgill) is quoted in Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal as saying— 

** In these circumstances he would not be the 

one to condemn the men or women who kept a 
firm grip upon their homes.” 
We all know what keeping a “ firm 
grip” on their homes means. It is a 
Fechnical expression for pouring boiling 
water on bailiffs and policemen. Then 
I find that the chairman of a deputa- 
tion from the Kettering and Welling- 
borough Liberal Federation, a Mr. J. L. 
White, at a place in County Cork, on the 
14th December, said, as quoted in Zhe 
Nationalist— 

“He wanted their English friends to take 
back to Northamptonshire this reflection. There 
exists a large party of Irishmen, the majority of 
our own race, the world over, who not only de- 
sire separation from England, but long to stab 
England in the back at the first favourable op- 
portunity (and a voice in the crowd called out, 
* More power, White ; that’s the truth ').” 

An hon. Memszr: Whois Mr. White ? 

Mrz. A.J. BALFOUR: Iam not aware 
that he is generally known to fame; but 
he was the chairman at the reception of 
this deputation to which I have referred. 
Then the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division of Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare), at 
Westport, County Mayo, is introduced as 
the man who represents the English de- 
m , and having been introduced in 
that character he explained to the 
meeting— 

4 ** That he gu prety the Plan of 
ampaign, and ho again, if necessary, it 

would be caea = 

He also said— 

“ He represented the miners of Cornwall, and 
he com himself to Burleigh and Hampden, 
who did not hesitate to cut off the King’s head. 
Let your battle cry be, ‘ Remember Michels- 
town.” 

The same hon. Member said at Uastle- 
reagh— 

“You are justified as Christians not to pay 
rent, whether it be fair rent or not.” 

That is the Christianity of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who regards himself as repre- 
senting the English democracy. Then I 
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find a gentleman from Glasgow—I must 
come to my own coun —of the 
name of Ferguson. [An hon. MempEr: 
He’s an Irishman. ell, he hails from 
Glasgow. I am glad to find he is an Irish- 
man. ‘‘ We will settle this question of the 
rent,” said this gentleman at a in 
Armagh, ‘‘ when we have a National 
Parliament.” I commend that observa- 
tion to the notice of the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne New John Morley), who thinks it 
should be settled before they have a 
National Parliament. This gentleman 
went on to say— 

**No man can set bounds to the aspirations 
of a nation. If a National Parliament and a 
Federal Union could not accomplish the pros- 


a of Ireland, then it would be Ireland’s 
uty to further that struggle for absolute 


separation. 


Then I find at Boyle, County Roscom- 
mon, the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division, who spoke—not this time as 
the representative of the English de- 
mocracy, but in the name of the people 
of England—after thanking the meet- 
ing for the magnificent reception given 
him, characterized the defence of their 
homes by the tenants, and resistance to 
the police, as acts which every just, 
brave, and honourable man would do. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: What papers are 
you quoting from ? P 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Some are 
from the official reporters, one from The 
Freeman’s Journal, and some from The 
Nationalist. I think it will be admitted 
that, whatever other effect the speeches 
I have read might produce on the Irish 
people—whether they did or did not 
conduce to the union of hearts of which 
we hear so much—at all events they did 
not conduce to putting down agrarian 
crime in that unhappy country. I 
believe that it is a principle of dyna- 
mical science that where two bodies are 
drawn together by mutual attraction, 
the smaller body moves the faster 
of the two. This, however, does not 
appear to be the rule in political science. 
The body which has — the faster 
in the present case is the larger P 
which vite above the Gangway eased 
The Party below the Gangway opposite 
have long held views in regard to Irish 
outrages which I hoped were confined 


to Gentlemen of that nationality. They 
have not, so far as I know, withdrawn 
or retracted any of them ; but they have 
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converted their allies above the Gang- 
way. They have not altered their 
morality; it is hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen above the Gangway who 
have altered theirs. The speech of the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork was 
throughout a triumphant pean on suc- 
cessful lawlessness; but it was, never- 
theless, loudly cheered above the Gang- 
way. Every alleged triumph of the 
Plan of Campaign — which is little 
better than highway robbery — which 
is itself a crime and also the fruitful 
arent of many crimes, was cheered 
y hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
above the Gangway to the echo. The 
hon. Member for North-East Cork ad- 
vocated Boycotting — what he terms 
“ legitimate” Boycotting; but he gave 
us no definition of what he means by 
legitimate Boycotting. I apprehend 
that he regards any Boycotting as 
legitimate which has as its result the 
strengthening of the National League 
and forwarding the National cause. Are 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen above 
the Gangway opposite prepared to advo- 
cate Boycotting? Are they prepared, 
not merely to sit silent when Boycotting 
is being defended, but to get up and de- 
sire—as the hon. Member for the Cam- 
borne Division of Cornwall desired-——to 
see the system extended? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, in his speech last 
week, asked me to give him, if possible, 
information with regard to the number 
of Boycotted or derelict farms, on the 
ground that such information afforded a 
valuable indication as to the state of the 
country; the right hon. Gentleman 
meaning that, if the number of dere- 
lict farms were reduced, we might infer 
that the state of the country was im- 
proving. Is it not sickening—to use 
the word of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow (Sir George Tre- 
velyan)—to find right hon. Gentlemen 
of his eminent position getting up 
and implying that a diminution in the 
number of derelict farms would show an 
improvement in the country, while their 
allies below the Gangway are sparing 
no effort to increase, as far as they can, 
the number of these derelict farms, 
and to make the life of any man 
who shall have the audacity to come 
into the open market and hire land 
absolutely intolerable — if, indeed, 
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they even allow him to exist at all. I 
confess it pe me great pain to see 
this gradual degradation, as I think it, 
of the morality of the Liberal Party. I 
am quite aware that people in the posi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman do not 
advocate crime—I believe they hate it; 
but I appeal to any man whether the 
condemnation of crime we hear from 
the responsible Members of the Party 
above the Gangway opposite ever rises 
above a whisper, and whether they 
do not reserve the loudest thunder 
of their eloquence for the denun- 
ciations of Judges, magistrates, or 
police? Now, Sir, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne asked me what answer I had to 
give to the observations made by the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork upon 
the subject of the Plan of Campaign; 
and by the tone in which he asked that 
question, and by the manner in which 
it was received by his Friends behind 
him, I really almost began to believe 
that he hoped that the Plan of Campai 

was succeeding, as was represented by 
the hon. Member for North-East Cork, 
and that he would rejoice if this Plan, 
which has been condemned by the 
highest judicial authorities that have 
had to deal with it, as utterly and 
grossly illegal—that he would rejoice if 
that conspiracy had extended its fell 
sway successfully to every corner of 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
need not entertain any hope of that, for 
I do not believe the Plan of Campaign 
is destined to be a very formidable factor 
in the future of Ireland. Itis perfectly 
true that in one or two cases mentioned 
by ths hon. Member for North-East 
Cork this scheme of spoliation has met 
with a success which it certainly did not 
deserve; but I greatly doubt whether 
the tenantry of Ireland have ary reason 
whatever to congratulate theraselves— 
putting morality altogether aside—upon 
the inspiration which s ted to its 
authors this method of robbing the 
landlords. At this moment I am sure 
that curses, not loud, but deep, are 
going up against hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway from evicted 
tenants in Ireland. The hon. Member 
for North-East Cork stated that the 
Plan had been successful on all except 
three estates—namely, the Olanricarde, 
the Massereene, and the Brooke ; but I 
do not see any sign of success on the 
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O’Grady or Ponsonby estates. [An 
hon. Memper: Wait.] Quite so. We 
are now told to wait by those who last 
night boldly asserted that the Plan of 
pair oy ad been already successful. 
On the Luggacurran and the Ponsonby 
estates the unhappy tenants are suffer- 
ing acutely from having taken the ad- 
vice which was given them by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to adopt the Plan of 
Campaign. It is rather a singular cha- 
racteristic of this Plan of Oampaign 
that in the case of Lu urran one 
effect of the working of the Plan had 
been to induce the tenantry of the neigh- 
bouring estates to pay their rents more 
promptly than ever they did before; they 
rushed in with a haste which ie not 
usual with Trish tenants for fear lest 
the Plan of Campaign would be forced 
down their throats. Then, Sir, the hon. 
Gentleman went on to discuss the posi- 
tion of the National League, and he 
said— 

“How hopeless is your position when you 
try to suppress this League, when really it con- 
sists of the whole population of Ireland.’’ 
Well, I do not think it does consist 
of the whole population of Ireland. 
Perhaps the hon. pS moa will allow 
me to read a speech which appeared in 
The People newspaper on the 11th of 
February of this year, only a few days 

It is a speech made by the Rev. 
Peter Doyle at a meeting of the Oulart 
(County Wexford) district Council of the 
League. He said— 

“They would pardon him if he expressed 
himself a little disappointed at the state of the 
organization in a large portion of the district. 
In some localities the National League had 
collapsed completely, in others it was in a 
langui ing condition, and the branches, if they 
could be said to exist, did not come up in pum- 
bers and efficiency to what should be expected.” 


Mr. J. E. REDMOND ( Wexford, N.): 
Is that a suppressed district ? 
as A. J. BALFOUR: No. Hon. 

embers 0 ite are very sin , 
They signee deal with tee ceatans 
of the subject together. That may be 

ssible for an Irishman, but for an un- 

ortunate Scotchman I regret to say it is 

not. Here is another very interesting 
notice which appeared in The Western 
News, a Nationalist newspaper published 
in the county of Galway, on January 
28th, 1888, of a meeting held in Ballin- 
asloe on the 22nd of January, 1888. 
The treasurer stated— 
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“ That the amount to the credit of the branch 
was not sufficient to cover its liabilities.”’ 


Then another gentleman got up and 
said— 

‘* Their principal business was to devise the 
best means of getting funds. Some people 
objected to sending out deputations ’’— 


unhappy, misguided people— 


“personally he was in favour of sending out 
deputations to the several districts. There were 
in the town of Ballinasloe who had not 
joined the League, and who had not givenit the 
support of either their presence or their money. 
These people should be waited upon by members 
of the committee. They should be asked to join 
the branch, and the names of those who would 
join and who would refuse could be hung up in 
the hall. They would show up those men who 
refused. They would show up those men who 
were an injury to the National cause. ‘There 
was no alternative, and any punishment that 
would be inflicted on them they would deserve 
it.” 
Now, Sir, the gentleman who made 
that speech was, I believe, one of the 
persons who presented an address to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
when he went to oe 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
: May I ask the gentleman’s 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. Byrne. I 
believe he is in prison now. 


An hon, Memsper: He is notin prison 
now. 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I rather think 
he has been convicted and sent to 
prison, but I am not positive. Now, 
Sir, the quotations I have given are 
very happy illustrations of that uni- 
versal and increasing power attributed 
to the National League all over the 
country by the hon. Member for North- 
East Oork. Now, I come to the hon. 
Member’s assertion that in suppressed 
districts the League is even more 
flourishing. The hon. Gentleman is 
under a misapprehension. The informa- 
tion I have received leaves absolutely no 
doubt ipon thesubject. Beyond question, 
the National League in Clare and Kerry 
is reduced toimpotence. I am perfectly 
aware that the hon. Gentleman quoted 
the case of a meeting, which he said 
took place, from the columns of United 
Freland of the 28th of January, 1888. 
But the hon. Gentleman is, I presume, 
not sufficiently conversant with the work 
of the Press in Ireland lately for him to 
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know that mao of bogus meetings of 
the National League are one of the 


commonest incidents. Let me give an 
illustration. Zhe Cork Ezaminer of the 
10th of January, 1888, published what 
urports to be a report of proceedings 
of the usual weekly m of the 
Mitchelstown (Davitt) branch of the 
League. It says :—‘‘ There was a large 
and representative attendance,” and 
gives the names of a number of persons 
who were present, It also reports a 
speech made by the chairman and reso- 
lutions passed. The local police report 
that no such meeting could possibly 
have taken place, as they kept the per- 
sons mentioned in the newspaper report 
in view all day, and it was impossible 
they could have held any meeting. On 
the 28th of January, 1888, United [reland 
published at length the proceedings at 
meetings of five branches of the League 
in County Kerry. The local police care- 
fully watched the movements of the per- 
sons named in these reports as being 
the officers of these branches on the day 
on which it was stated that the meetings 
were held, and they positively assert in 
every case that no such meetings were 
held at all. In these circumstances, the 
House will be able to form its own 
estimate of the assertions made by the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork in his 
speech yesterday evening. I am per- 
fectly aware that hon. Gentlemen will 
get up and say that the League is 
stronger than ever. Yes; but they have 
always done that. I do not know whe- 
ther hon. Gentlemen recollect the speech 
made by the hon. Member who moved 
the Amendment the otherday. In that 
speech the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) drew a parallel between my- 
self and the late Mr. Forster—I need 
not say altogether to my disadvantage. 
I observe that all Chief Secretaries go 
through well-marked phases, Whenthey 
are in Office history is ransacked to find 
lels to their enormous infamy, and 

the English language is ransacked for 
epithets in which to describe it. But 
if they are dead they immediately 
become saints, and their names ap- 
pear in the Oalendar; if they are 
merely out of Office they are quali- 
fying for canonization. I already see 


an aureole growing round the head 
of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for West Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach). I see him gradually becoming 
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the idol of the Irish Party. I see him 
looked back to as a man who really 
understood the Irish problem, and who, 
if, happily, he had only remained in 
Office a little longer, would have settled 
the Irish Question. In this parallel 
between Mr. Forster and myself, the 
particular point was—accordirg to 
the hon. Member for Cork — that Mr. 
Forster had absolutely crushed the Lend 
League, and I had totally failed even to 
injure the National League. That is the 
opinion of the hon. Gentleman, looking 
back calmly and impartially on the 
course of history, and with no other bias 
than that which affects every Irishman, 
when he is comparing the present holder 
of the Office of Chief Secretary with his 
Predecessor. But, although that is now 
the opinion of the hon. Member for 
Cork, it was not the opinion of his Party 
at the time. Allow me to quote from 
United Ireland the views of the Irish 
Party upon the crushing of the Land 
League by Mr. Forster. On the 7th of 
January, 1882—nearly three months 
after the date of the Proclamation— 
United ireland, in a leading article, 
said— 

** But Gladstone and Forster destroyed the 
last chance of the Land Act being a success, 
fad struck a vee in oo blind a 

ous 8) e League > a 8 

d Pam 25 admitted by Tories and Whigs 
to be more powerful than ever. ... If the 
unbroken organization of the Land ue 
were not in existence . . . . the outlook would 
be terrible for the natioh.”’ 
Well, is not that statement, which we now 
know on the authority of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork to be an untrue statement, 
exactly parallel to the position taken up 
with regard to the present Government 
and the National League? Hon. Gen- 
tlemen attempted to cast doubt on the 
figures by which I have proved beyond 
controversy that the condition of Ireland 
is improved, but they only attempted to 
cast doubt upon them when they found 
that the figures conclusively proved a 
conclusion to which they have political 
reasons for objecting. e right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow attempted to draw 
a distinction between the figures with 
regard to agrarian crime and the figures 
with regard to Boycotting, and said that 
the Boycotting figures could be cooked, 
and probably were cooked. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): The right hon. Gen- 
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tleman is confusing my remarks with 
those of the hon. Member for Cork. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, the 
hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. H. Glad- 
stone) said so, among others. But if 
one set of figures can be cooked, the 
other set of figures upon which the hon. 
Gentleman relied can be cooked with 
equal facility. They are collected by the 
same person and put forward upon the 
same authority, and if you choose to 
= the figures for agrarian crime, 

ot less are you bound to accept the 
figures with regard to Boycotting put 
forward by the same person. [ Crées of 
“No, no!”’] But if you doubt the accu- 
racy of the figures when you find the 
figures tell against you, there is an 

ment which, I think, on reflection, 
will commend itself to hon. Gentlemen. 
There is a large portion of the popula- 
tion in Ireland—a loyal minority— 
having no interest in Party controversies 
and Party politics. They have no 
interest in Party politics and Party con- 
troversies, except in so far as the result 
of those conflicts and controversies may 
be to put them into a position more or 
less of freedom and security. They have 
no interest in saying that the Tory 
Government is doing its duty if the 
oppression under which they groan is 
increasing, if they find life more in- 
tolerable day by day, and if illegal asso- 
ciations are day by day becoming more 
powerful from one end of the Island 
to the other. If, therefore, you find 
every man in Ireland who has anything 
to lose—every man who by training or 
by temperament is not either the ally or 
the resigned victim of force arrayed 
against the authority of the law—if you 
find that all these men concur in saying 
that an improvement has come over 
the state of the people, surely you 
may believe that the objects which 
we have had in view are in pro- 
cess of being accomplished. I appeal 
to every man who has any acquaintance 
with or knowledge of the class to which 
I refer if they differ from the testimony 
which I give. Whatever their politics, 
whatever their creed, from whatever 
part of the country they come, they are 
unanimous in saying that the authority 
of law is more respected ; that freedom 
exists in larger measure ; and that the 
forces antagonistic to law and antago- 
nistic to freedom are in process of de- 


cay. Some hon. Friends of mine on this | 
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side of the House have been 
enough to attribute this state of thin 
to the action of the heads of the Irish 
Executive. But there are other classes 
in Ireland to whom, in my opinion, 
more credit is due for this happy result 
—the Judges, the magistrates, and the 
police, who under the greatest difficul- 
ties, and subject to a storm of obloquy, 
have stood between society and ruin. 
They have been assailed in 

the virulence of which no Member of this 
House who does not hail from Ireland 
has the slightest idea. They have re- 
mained absolutely faithful to the. trust 
imposed upon them by the law; they 
have fearlessly ormed their duties 
in the face of difficulties of which few 
who live in the midst of law-loving com- 
munities can form a conception; and, 
Sir, they have their reward. They have 
their reward in the respect, in the admi- 
ration of every true friend of liberty and 
of law and order, from whatever part of 
the country he may hail. 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorcz Hamuitron 
(Middlesex, Ealing): I have to cal 
your attention, Mr. Speaker, to the cir- 
cumstance that an hon. Member has 
made use of the words “ Tory skunks.” 
I wish to ask you, Sir, whether such 
language is regular ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Such language is 
highly improper and un-Parliamentary, 
and if I knew the name of the Member 
who used it I would bring it before the 
House. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): Following the 
right hon. Gentleman in the debate, I 
shall only notice those portions of his 
speech which appear to me to go to the 
heart of the question; and those por- 
tions of his speech which do really go to 
the heart of the question constitute, in 
my opinion, a very small proportion of 
the speech. Criminatory and recrimi- 
natory matter, however amusing it may 
be to a portion of the House—and such 
matter is always amusing—really assists 
us very little in getting to the centre 
and the root of the great question that 
is before us. I do think that in this 


particular case there is a great difficulty, 
owing to the enormous range, to the 
multitude and diversity and weight of 
the points involved, in confining this 
debate within—I will not say reasonably 
narrow limits—but within the narrow 
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limits to which we all desire to confine 
it. My hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Inverness (Mr. Finlay) 
last night, at a time when no Member 
of the Government appeared to be in a 
condition to follow the speech of the 
hon. Member for North-East Oork (Mr. 
W. O’Brien), gallantly stepped into the 
breach, and performed that office on be- 
half of the Government which has been 
so often performed by those who, some- 
times called Dissentient Liberals, have 
found means of defence for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, which they and 
their adherents behind them have not 
been able to discover. My hon. and 
learned Friend, complaining of the 
length of the debate, said it was high 
time it should draw to a conclusion. 
Now, I can perfectly understand the 
reasons why my hon. Friends should 
even desire that there might be no de- 
bate at all upon this question. But 
when he said that it had extended to an 
unreasonable length, I point to the 
speech of the Attorney General last 
night—to the length of which I am as 
far as possible from complaining-—but 
which was evidently in sharp contra- 
diction with the view of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Inver- 
ness. Why, Sir, it has not been pos- 
sible to include in this debate a number 
of questions which deserve, and may 
yet have to receive, detailed criticism. 
or example, the law of public meeting 

has hardly been touched in this debate ; 
and yet it is gravely involved in the 
proceedings of the Recess. The rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant have 
hardly been touched, and to that not- 
withstanding a similar observation will 
apply. The treatment given to prisoners 
of a particular class has not been made 
a subject of discussion. I will make 
none of these matters a subject of dis- 
cussion; but, at the same time, I think 
none can doubt that all of them, and 
many more besides, are fit for the 
attention and consideration of the 
House. I must proceed, therefore, Sir, 
by the method of selection ; and I 
am bound to say that, so far as I am 
nally concerned, if it had not been 

or the pointed reference made to me, 
and for the Paar fair and just 
challenges delivered against certain 
portions of my conduct or speeches in 
the Recess, I should gladly have re- 


mained outside the contest. I am of 
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opinion that such speeches as have been 
made by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) in moving the 
Amendment, and by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North-East Cork on the 
memorable occasion of the opening of 
last night’s debate, are more important, 
and go more to the heart of the matter 
and more to the heart of the coun- 
try, than anything that can be said or 
urged by those who, whatever else may 
be said of them, cannot deny that they 
stand in a position of Leaders of a 
Party, and are liable to an imputation 
of Party interests, which is taken by 
Gentlemen like the Irish Secretary to 
be their sole actuating motives ; whereas, 
on the other hand, these Gentlemen are 
in a position to say that they have 
shown their independence of Party. 
They have dealt a death-blow to Liberal 
Administrations, and the Members of 
those Liberal Administrations never 
have complained, and would not have 
been justified in complaining. They 
are the advocates and organs of a nation. 
As the organs of a nation they are in a 
position to speak with an effect to which 
we cannot make any just pretension 
when they address themselves to the 
heart and understanding of another 
nation, to whose judgment they are 
appealing. But, Sir, there was a part 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, which he introduced with an 
apology, into which I think it right 
briefly to follow him. He referred to 
the communications which had passed 
between Lord Salisbury and the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Lord Car- 
narvon. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Quite so ; 
Lord Carnarvon and the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork ; and Iam not going 
to question for a moment the denials he 
conveyed. But what were those denials? 
I attended as well as I could to his state- 
ment, and the denials appear to be three. 
In the first place, he denied that any 
engagement or agreement had been 
made, Sir, I am not aware of its having 
been asserted that any engagement or 
agreement had been made. He denied, 
secondly, that it ever had been stated to 
be the intention of the Conservative Go- 
vernment to grant a measure of Home 
Rule. I am not aware, Sir, that it ever 
was stated that a Conservative Govern- 
ment was about to grant a measure of | 
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Home Rule. Thirdly, he denied, on the 
part of Lord Carnarvon—and I accept 
the denial with all my heart—that Lord 
Carnarvon had ever used any words 
inconsistent with the maintenance of the 
Union. But, Sir, I maintain that these 
three denials leave entirely untouched 
the material parts of the case. What 
are these material parts? If the right 
hon. Gentleman wishes to dispose of 
them I can only say that they are not 
di of by what he has said to-night, 
and that he must set about a new series 
of statements and a new set of denials 
in order to get rid of them. It was 
stated by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork that he found himself in sub- 
stantial—I may say in entire—agree- 
ment with Lord Carnarvon on the sub- 
ject of Home Rule. That has not been 
denied. It was stated that Lord Car- 
narvon spoke for himself; that I do not 
question, in so far as a Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland can speak for himself. He 
was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and, 
being Lord Lieutenant of Ireland on the 
part of a Oonservative Government 
which now holds that to preach Home 
Rule in any shape is to preach the sepa- 
ration of Ireland from the Empire, he 
was in association and agreement with 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
on the policy of Home Rule. Is that 
all, Sir? When the right hon. Gentle- 
man has just had an opportunity of 
making his statement—and what I say 
is in perfect conformity with that state- 
ment —he did not deny in the speech he 
has just made—and certainly he had 
space enough in it for denial—that Lord 
Carnarvon and the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork were in substantial agree- 
ment on the policy of Home Rule. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the right 
hon. Gentleman challenges me, I must 
say that the extract I read from what 
Lord Carnarvon said in the House of 
Lords clearly implied that Lord Carnar- 
von did not express his opinion about a 
Home Rule policy to the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: What I 
say is this—the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork declared that he had an 
interview with Lord Carnarvon, and that 
he found himself in agreement with 
Lord Carnarvon on the subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman has not denied that. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I infer from 
Lord Oarnarvon’s statement a distinct 
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denial. Of course, we cannot communi- 
cate with him. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I ask for 
the words of Lord Oarnarvon’s state- 
ment which contained that denial. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am very 
sorry ; but they have been taken out of 
the House. could not foresee this 
occurrence. 

An hon. Memser: Send for them. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is a 
very dangerous practice to make state- 
ments of that kind and importance with- 
out the material on which they are 
founded. I affirm, and I am in the re- 
collection of the House, that whatever 
inference or interpretation the right hon. 
Gentleman may place on the declaration 
of Lord Carnarvon, there was not a word 
in the passage he read which contained, 
or which approached to yer a 
denial of the statement of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, that he 
and Lord Carnarvon were in substantial 
agreement on the policy of Home Rule. 
In addition to that, I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman what he thinks of another 
statement of Lord Carnarvon, madein the 
House of Lords, and within the memory 
of all of us, in which, speaking of the 
measures of extended government that 
ought to be granted to Ireland, he said 
that they ought to meet all the just 
demands of that country for local self- 
government, and that those measures 
ought to be adapted in some degree to 
give reasonable satisfaction to National 
aspirations. Does theright hon. Gentle- 
man say that he is in favour of giving 
reasonable satisfaction to National as- 
pirations? On the contrary, that is the 
very phrase and idea that on no con- 
sideration will they recognize or admit ; 
and it is the phrase and idea which 
formed the basis of the views of Lord 
Carnarvon, and here the right hon. 
Gentleman cannot contradict me. Hav- 
ing got so far—and I intend to go further 
—the Lord Lieutenant, being Lord Lieu- 
tenant of [reland, and being a Member 
of the Cabinet—or whether he had beena 
Member of the Cabinet or not—was 
absolutely bound to make known his 
views to Lord Salisbury, if not to the 
Cabinet at large. He did make known 
his views to Lord Salisbury in the ful- 
filment of a primary duty, and Lord 
Salisbury continued to repose his confi- 


dence in the Lord Lieutenant; for 
months afterwards Lord Carnarvon con- 
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tinued to be Lord Lieutenant; and when 
~ he retired, principally on account of ill- 
health, he did so amid the express regrets 
ofhisOolleagues. Now, Sir, weare called 
Separatists. [ Ministerial cheers.| We 
are denounced as such. [ Renewed Minis- 
terial cheers.| Lam grateful for having 
my assertions supported by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite in that semi-articulate 
manner that they find so congenial ; we 
are called Separatists because we wish 
to give effect to National aspirations in 
Treland, within the limits of the Consti- 
tution, and with supreme regard to the 
unity of the Empire. Lord Salisbury, 
as Head of a Conservative Government, 
was content to stand before the country, 
having in Ireland a Lord Lieutenant who 
was prepared to give satisfaction, reason- 
able satisfaction—as we are—to National 
aspirations, and was content to goto the 
Guildhall at the same time mo to say 
that everything in the way of local 
self-government ought to be conceded to 
Ireland which was consistent with the 
unity of the Empire. It appears, then, 
that a Tory Lord Lieutenant may dally 
as he pleases with the Sirens of Home 
Rule; and that when a General Elec- 
tion is pending, a Tory Prime Minister 
may regard the entertainment of a 
Home Rule policy as no objection what- 
ever to placing unbounded confidence in 
a Tory Lord Lieutenant. But when the 
Election is over! When the Lord 
Lieutenant is gone, and when Liberals 
declare that they desire to meet the na- 
tional aspirations of Ireland with a 
reasonable and safe satisfaction—then, 
forsooth! they are to be denounced as 
Separatists. Well, Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman said other things to which I 
must refer; but I have first to say a 
word upon the entertaining speech of 
the hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson), who was 
pleased to exhibit, to the great amuse- 
ment of the House, even of those who 
were his victims, our delinquencies and 
inconsistencies to an admiring House. 
After all these assaults upon us, the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman gravely 
concluded with an enunciation in favour 
of law and order, and a declaration that 
his countrymen were not very much dis- 
posed to adopt those doctrines. I do 
not agree with him about his country- 
men ; but I confess that if I were en- 
gaged in an endeavour to show that 
Irishmen were not sufficiently given to 
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recognizing the 
order, undoubtedly the prominent in- 
stance to which I should refer would be 
the hon. and gallant Member himself. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman comes 
here, forsooth ! to instruct and educate 
us on the subject of law and order, 
while he reserves to himself the right of 
declaring, and more than once d ing 
—not, I think, in this House, so far as 
I remember—— 

Cotonet. SAUNDERSON: Oh, yes, 
IT have. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Very 
good; so much the better; all right. 
Declaring that if Parliament passed a 
certain Act to which he objects— 
namely, an Act for granting to Ireland 
acarefully guarded—[‘‘ Oh!’ }—well, I 
will leave out the ‘‘ carefully guarded” 
—portion of the independence she once 
possessed, he would be the man to resist 
it, and to recommend resistance to it, in 
others. [Colonel SaunpERson assented. | 
Yet when he is dealing with Gentlemen 
below the Gangway he has the consum- 
mate art—and I must say the consum- 
mate courage—to pose as an apostle of 
law and order. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman alluded to a speech of mine 
in which I referred to the lamentable 
murder of Constable Wheleban in 
County Clare. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was not ashamed to say—not in 
this House, but where he could not be 
answered—that I had made adverse 
comments on the conduct of Constable 
Whelehan, a man who lost his life in 
the service of his country. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I said it in 
this House, and IJ say it again. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: When? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I said it on 
Friday last. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Then I 
withdraw the observation. I have no 
intention of charging upon the right 
hon. Gentleman anything which is not 
true in fact, and I am very glad he has 
contradicted me. I did not recollect the 
statement, or I did not hear it; but it 
was totally and absolutely untrue. 
Either he had not read what I said, or 
if he has read it—and the same applies 
to the hon. and lant Member for 
North Armagh—they have absolutel 
misrepresented the purport of the speec 
they professed to quote. For I have 
never named Whelehan except to 
deplore his death, and to express a hope 
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that his murderers would be punished. 
In my reference to that speech, there 
is not a word to show that Whelehan 
was the man who was the unhappy 
organ of the police in ministering 

ecuniary payment to the infamous in- 
sams nor is there one word in all 
that reference of blame to Her Majesty’s 
Government. On the contrary, there is 
an express declaration that I laid no 
blame upon Her Majesty’s Government 
with reference to the case of Whelehan. 
Why, then, Sir, did I refer to it? I 
referred to it on this account. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, in the careless 
way in which he refers to these things, 
said that I must have been cognizant of 
the fact that a price was paid for obtain- 
ing information. I said at Nottingham 
that I made no reference at all to the 
rather difficult question of the payment 
of price for obtaining information. 
What I did refer to was the payment of 
price, not for obtaining information, 

ut for concocting and concerting crime. 
After the gradual revelations that are 
made to us of the mode in which Ireland 
is administered according to the tradi- 
tions of that country—it is perfectly 
possible that such things may have been 
done before, though I never heard of 
them—but when I did learn, in a par- 
ticular instance, of that foul and loath- 
some practice of paying money for such 
a purpose to a man who was to attend, 
so far as we are yet informed, a meeting 
of the criminals for the purpose of put- 
ting the finishing hand to the arrange- 
ment and the execution of it, then I did 
think it was time to protest on the part 
of the Liberal Party, if not of the whole 
country, against a practice which, in my 
opinion, is in itself odious to the last 
degree, which would not for a moment 
be tolerated in England, and in refer- 
ence to which I thought it wise and 
right to point out that it was danger- 
ous as well as odious; for in a 
similar case, where the population of 
England had become cognizant of a 
similar practice, they had themselves 
resorted to the commission of crime for 
the p of marking the detestation 
with which they regarded it. I pass 
from the hon. and gallant Gentleman to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland ; and I think he will 
agree that I am bound to refer to the 
speech which he made in the general 
debate on the Address with respect to 
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bond seer fy Members on this side of 
the House in making statements outside 
the House which they are not prepared 
to repeat in it, and especially to his 
adverse and rather angry comments on 
the pacific tone of the s which I 
had just delivered. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman overflows with pugnacious mat- 
ter. He is young and inexperienced in 
debate, bold as I confess him to be, and 
able as I confess him to be; but when 
he has been 56 years in the service of 
his country it is possible that his stock 
of contentious eagerness may be a little 
abated. Now, Sir, the reason—and I 
had many reasons—but if I must deal 
with any reason why I was particularly 
anxious to avoid the needless introduc- 
tion of contentious or polemical and 
accusatory matter in speaking in the 
opening debate on the Address, I be- 
lieved, in the first place, that an Irish 
debate was impending; and, in the 
second place, the great object which I 
had in view was to assist in promoting 
the purposes of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and I will also say to promote, as 
I think, the honour, the dignity, and the 
efficiency of the House by giving what 
I may in simple language call a good 
start to the Business of the Session, and 
to detach it, so far as I was able, from 
everything like controversy and Party 
conflict. But if the right hon. Gentle- 
man laments the non-combative cha- 
racter of that discussion, I think he will 
derive probably ample satisfaction for 
the future. There is no fear, I believe, 
that Irish debates will be wanting in 
animation, possibly even in a little ani- 
mosity, so long as he continues to hold 
the Office of Chief Secretary. The right 
hon. Gentleman, even on that occasion, 
found in my pacific s matter de- 
serving of his indignant rebuke. I had 
lamented—if I must repeat my lamenta- 
tion—that the nicest and most difficult 
parts of law are removed under the 
operation of the Coercion Act of last 
year from Judge and from juries to men 
whom I termed of an inferior stamp. 
That was the observation I ventured to 
make, and the right hon. Gentleman 
was rather wrathful over it. I fully 
admit that he is a perfect master of 
tu ¢ He said—* Whoever they 
are, they are the men whom you and 


Lord Spencer appointed.” Now, Sir, in 
the first place, it is quite inaccurate; 
and, in the second place, if it were ac- 
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curate, it would be totally irrelevant. It 
is perfectly inaccurate. The statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman was that 
the whole body, as I understood him —— 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I said that 60 
out of 73 were appointed mostly by Lord 
Spencer, or else were the appointments 
hs previous Governments revived by 


m. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Oh; re- 
vived by him! And so the right hon. 
Gentleman thinks that what he calls 
reviving—that is to say, not dismissing 
—is the same thing. Now, if there 
were 60 out of 73, all I can say is this 
—that, in the first place, the gentlemen 
to whose conduct I have seen taken the 
greatest objection as Resident Magis- 
trates are five—Mr. Eaton, Oaptain 
Seagrave, Mr. Cecil Roche, Mr. Meldon, 
and Mr. Oarew. Undoubtedly these 
are the gentlemen whom I had specially 
in view when I spoke of men of inferior 
stamp. Not one of these men was 
appointed by Lord Spencer. But, sup- 
posing they had been appointed by Lord 

pencer, the retort of the right hon. 
Gentleman was absolutely and even 
ludicrously irrelevant. What I was 
peaking of was this—not the discharge 
by Resident Magistrates of their ordi- 
nary judicial duties ; but their discharge 
of extraordinary duties which the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Government 
had insisted in putting upon them. 
That is a totally different matter. Sup- 

se, for example, I have a set of men 
in the Army who are very good corporals 
and sergeants, and I affirm that they 
are very good corporals and sergeants, 
and suppose I had appointed them all, 
but by some freak ot the right hon. 
Gentleman those corporals and sergeants 
are appointed to do the duty of generals 
and colonels, and then I take the objec- 
tion that those duties of generals and 
colonels are handed over to men of an 
inferior stamp. That was the point of 
the objection which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not see ; and, in my opinion, 
it is a just, and true, and solid, and 
perfectly unanswerable objection. The 
right hon. Gentleman was especially 
indignant with me because at a given 
date in the Recess, or before the ter- 
mination of the Session, I had tele- 
graphed to some correspondent the 
words, ‘‘ Remember Mitchelstown,’’ and 
that I had in a speech at Nottingham 
developed my meaning in using that 
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phrase and gave whatever force I could 
to the meaning of my words. The right 
hon. Gentleman thought fit to | cweson at 
me the reproach that I was not disposed 
to maintain here what I have said else- 
where. Now, Sir, I have referred—a 
task which has always been to me the 
most irksome I know—to my own state- 
ment at Nottingham with regard to 
Mitchelstown ; and I have to say, here 
and now, that I not only adhere to it, 
but I strengthen it. And if I use words 
here about it, and as few as possible, 
undoubtedly they will, if anything, be 
not weaker bat stronger than the words 
I formerly used. I never in my life 
uttered words—or sent words by letter 
or telegram—which I more rejoiced to 
have used, and am better content to 
have used, than the words ‘‘ Remember 
Mitchelstown.’”’ It was not done incon- 
siderately. It was done considerately, 
for the sake of Ireland and the country, 
and for the sake of lamenting the enor- 
mous mischief, the probable suffering 
and bloodshed, and the consequent 
resistance to the law that might arise 
in Ireland in consequence of what had 
occurred at Mitchelstown, and of its 
adoption and appropriation by the right 
hon. Gentleman. Now, Sir, what was 
it? It was this. A legal meeting of 
4,000 people was assembled. The police, 
under the plea of following the usual 
practice of having an official reporter 
at the meeting, instead of prior com- 
munication with those who held it, 
instead of going to the platform ata 
point where it was open and acces- 
sible, the lice formed a wedge 
of 20 men By endeavoured by force to 
drive the wedge into the middle of the 
meeting. Iam here to say that a public 
meeting is an orderly assembly, and to 
observe order is part of the law of the 
land, and the driving of that wedge into 
the middle of that meeting was an ille- 
gality on the part of the police, and that 
the police who drove, or attempted to 
drive, that wedge into the crowd were 
themselves guilty of illegality, and ought 
to have been given into custody. On this 
deplorable occasion the agents of the law 
were the breakers of the law; and these 
breakers of the law, in the first instance, 
acting under subordinate authority, were 
adopted and sanctioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman and by the full authority of 
Her Majesty’s Government. That was 
the first act of the police. What was the 
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second? The second was this. Their 
wedge was not strong enough. They 
were beaten back; pressed back out of 
the crowd—it seems to me with perfect 
legality and propriety—whereupon they 
brought up a large force of police and 
charged the crowd, because the crowd 
had not concurred and and co-operated 
in the former illegality. Well, Sir, this 
was a fresh illegality committed by the 

lice—that charge upon the crowd. 
hen the violence begav. Then began 
the use of batons; the use of sticks and 
cudgels; then began the sufferings of 
men in the crowd, the sufferings of in- 
dividual members of the police, as to 
which the right hon. Gentleman is so 
eloquent, and which I regret as much as 
he does. But the police in this, their 


second illegality, were beaten back by 


the crowd and again defeated. The crowd 
did not pursue them. According to all 
informations before us the crowd was 
recalled, and again took their places in 
the square. The merest scattering and 
sprinkling, for the most part of boys, 
agg e know not who, but we 

now to what extent—went into the 
street where the police barracks are to 
be found, and these boys or others suc- 
ceeded in breaking three windows in the 
police barracks—{ Cries of ‘‘ Panes !”’ |— 
and those three windows were exalted 
and uplifted by the right hcn. Gentlemar 
into a general attack on the barracks, 
compelling the police in self-defence to 
fire upon the people. In one sense the 
police did not fire upon the people—that 
is to say, there was no mass of the people 
there to fire upon. I stated at Notting- 
ham, and it is the result of all the inquiry 
Ihave made, that there did not appear 
to have been more than 20 people in the 
street where the police barracks are ; and 
it was there, under these circumstances, 
that the police actually fired into the 
windows of the opposite houses—the 
houses of peaceable people—where there 
were women and children, and they fired 
deliberately ; and as to the two old men 
and the boy whom they destroyed, I do 
not hesitate here to denounce it as cruel, 
wanton, and disgraceful bloodshed ; be- 
cause, in the language of Lord Sidmouth 
on another occasion, so far as I know, 
there is no example in wantonness and 
causelessness since the memorable occa- 
sion in Manchester, popularly known as 
the Massacre of Peterloo. I have now 
given the right hon. Gentleman my 
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views about Mitchelstown. It was time 
I should say ‘‘ Remember Mitchels- 
town,” particularly when, owing to a 
particular class of language, Mitchels- 
town might have become what is called 
a “prerogative instance.” Mitchels- 
town was commended by the right hon. 
Gentleman, held up to the police of Ire- 
land as a pattern they were to follow; 
that they had acted only in self-defence ; 
and the extent of self-defence and the 
meaning of self-defence is exhibited at 
Mitchelstown. I believe it was reason- 
able to fear the nen | which the poli 
would put on that self-defence, and that 
they would legally or illegally act up to 
it whenever they got an opportunity of 
coming into collision with the le. 
I tell the right hon. Gentleman Frankly 
that I am of opinion that he has become 
by clear implication a breaker of the 
law; breaking the law by authoritative 
assent and approval; and, not. only so, 
he did that under circumstances where 
that authoritative approval conveyed to 
the mind of the police would naturally, 
justly, excusably, almost necessarily, 
ve pointed out to them that that was 
to be the model and the rule of their con- 
duct ineveryexampleofthekind. It was 
in the interests of law and order that I 
denounced the conduct of the police. I 
think it will be a long time before 
he can discover an instance on this 
Bench, or from any of our Friends, in 
which law and order and the security 
of the lives of the people were treated 
with such recklessness as was then 
shown by the right hon. Gentleman and 
by his Colleagues. I may be wrong. 
I know that all Gentlemen on that side 
are infallible; but I have not that 
happy privilege. I have done my best 
to inform myself; and in conformity 
with, I believe, uncontradicted and con- 
sentient statements, I contend that the 
inferences I have drawn from these facts 
are just inferences, and that it was not 
only natural but necessary to ae i re- 
cautions on the part, I will say, o Bog- 
land, against the fatal imitations whi 
Mitchelstown might have produced, 
and to take securities for law and order 
in Ireland—first of all, as I pointed out 
to the people of England, that these 
things ought to be watched; and, secondly, 
by making known to the Government, 
and to their agents, and their organs 
beyond the Channel, that if such occur- 


rences did happen, they would not pass 
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uncensured. Therefore, Sir, I believe 
I never spoke more useful—I will go 
further, and say I believe I never spoke 
more fruitful words than when I tele- 
graphed—‘* Remember Mitchelstown.” 
Now, I come to the statistics of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I will make 
hardly any reference to Boycotting. At 
least, I will refer to it only in the briefest 
terms. The right hon. Gentleman has 
been stingy in his statistics ; but he has 
given us statistics of Boycotting. I do 
not recollect that Boycotting was ever 
made a portion of Government statistics 
before. I cannot recollect it. I can re- 
member police protection. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We have 
laid statistics of Boycotting on the Table 
before. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: Yes; but 
I am speaking of the ancient and tra- 
ditional practice which this Conservative 
Government is always so indisposed to 
follow. I repeat I am not aware that 
Boycotting was ever before made the 
subject of a Return. He said if these 
statistics were falsified other statistics 
could be falsified. That is not the 
point at issue. The point is this. Sta- 
tistics of crime deal with facts and with 
matter of record. Statistics of Boycott- 
ing, as far as I can understand, deal 
with matters ofopinion. How, I should 
like to know, in the multitudinous Re- 
turns can they distinguish between 
totally and partially Boycotting? I 
should like to have an account of 
that process. What is the test ? 
There must be, and will be, cases of 
harsh and unreasonable persecution 
under the name of Boycotting. It is 
never to be forgotten, though it is very 
common to forget it, that when you have 
a state of things such as prevails in Ire- 
land—old and sore relations of friction 
between class and class, the sense of still 
remaining suffering or grievance, and 
consequent instability of social order— 
the criminal elements that will always 
subsist in every community (though I 
thank God to say that I believe they 
subsist in Ireland more narrowly than 
almost anywhere else) will find their 
way into social questions; and, un- 
doubtedly, you will have bad, and very 
bad, cases exhibited in matters such as 
these. Therefore, the exhibition of par- 
ticular instances is a very unsafe and in- 
sufficient test. They ought to be quoted 
with great aceuracy. The right hon. 
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Gentleman has been defending to-night 
his chosen instruments of the 

year. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] Yes; but he 
was met immediately with point blank 
contradictions on matters of fact; and 
at present I shall enter no further into 
that question, which evidently must be 
made the subject of further examina- 
tion. But the right hon. Gentleman 
gave us last year a case of Boycotti 
which was touching to the last degree— 
the case of the Galway midwife. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman say that the 
instance he selected last year—the in- 
stance of the Galway midwife—is worthy 
of credence? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Absolutely cor. 
rect in every particular. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: All T can 
say is, that here, likewise, the right hon. 
Gentleman has been met with this point 
blank, this flat contradiction ; but what, 
Sir, are we to say to Boyootting statis- 
tics as a basis for legislation, or for a 
criterion of the rising felicity of the 
country, when the right hon. Gentleman, 
out of the thousands of eases he has had 
before him, can only select for us two, 
upon which he is at once met by having 
his facts challenged and his conclusions 
falsified ? My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne well 
remarked on a former occasion that there 
is a chapter of statistics which, if the 
right hon. Gentleman had chosen to 
enter upon, it would have been far more 
to the purpose than those which he has 
laid before us—that is, the statistics of 
evicted or derelict lands. There could 
have been no difficulty whatever for the 
right hon. Gentleman to call for Returns 
of the acreage of the farms which in 
different counties all over Ireland, or in 
selected counties, had been derelict 
year, or two years, or three years ago, 
in the time of Lord Speacer, and down 
to the present date, and to show how, 
under the recovered liberty of the Irish 

le of which he boasts, the 
Uf these derelict farms had boon evel 
diminished. The right hon. Gentlemaa 
has not only avoided, but shirked that 
question, and I say he has shirked it, 
because he substituted for any attempt at 
@ rational answer to my right hon. 
Friend a jeremiad upon the state of 
feeling which he thought might be pro- 
duced in Ireland when he found my 
right hon. Friend using language which, 


in his opinion, was capable of being in- 
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terpreted into sympathy with the opera- 
of the Land ~ and with laws 
lessness. A more unjust charge never 
was made. But, just or unjust, it had 
nothing to do with the question. The 
right hon. Gentleman founds himself, 
and the Queen has been instructed to 
found herself in her Speech, and the 
organs of the Government have based 
themselves, in their articles, upon the 
assertion that liberty, as they phrase it, 
is returning to the people of Ireland. 
If that liberty were returning, it would 
be exhibited in a proportionate diminu- 
tion of derelict farms. [{Mr. A. J. Bat- 
rour: Hear, hear! | en, why have 
you not shown it? We can very seldom 
get even the smallest information from 
the Government unless we apply 
the moral torture, which the proceed- 
ings of this House allow, to draw it 
from them. Now, there is one part of 
the statistics we have read with in- 
creased satisfaction—that is, the dimi- 
nution of crime—limited as that diminu- 
tion is. I thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman, in constructing his artificial 
Return, gave his statistics in a very arti- 
ficial manner for a special purpose. It 
is the first time I have known the month 
of January do such good service. And 
when I looked into the Return I found 
out the cause. The Return of offences 
reported to the Constabulary are reported 
under three major heads, if I may so 
call them. There are offences against 
the person, offences against property, 
and offences against the public peace. 
With regard to the offences against the 
person and against property, I find that 
if I take the five months only of last 
year, after the passing of the Coercion 
Act, and compare them with the corre- 
nding five months of the year before, 
ere is no dimioution whatever. But 
in the month of January there was, in 
offences against the person, a sudden, 
a most well-timed and fortunate and 
rapid decline, for they fell from 10 to 
three. The right hon. Gentleman drew 
January into his service by means of 
that declension of seven, and he was 
rg draw a diminution * 6 per cent 
of offences inst person roperty. 
I am po thins gled of it, aaah 
there had been a great deal more. The 
offences which have sensibly and really 
diminished are those against the public 
peace, and I rejoice that they have dimi- 


nished. The right hon. Gentleman says . 
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\the canse of the diminution is. the 
Coercion Act; but I think I have shown 
that, wants the diminution wis crime 
roper as directed against perso rO- 
att is an exceedingly small yA 
tion, the diminution of offences against 
the public peace is much r. I make 
it out to be that they fell in these six 
months from 324 to 238, or a diminution 
of 25 per cent. These are the 
offences that would diminish under the 
operntren of a conciliatory Land Act. 
et the right hon. Gentleman has the 
boldness to say that we on this side of 
the House never gave any credit to the 
Land Act. Why, Sir, the Land Act, 
imperfect, and grossly imperfect as it 
was—culpably imperfect as it was in the 
matter of arrears, contained a great and 
important provision, which the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork in vain 
had proposed in September of the year 
before, Bat which, if it had then been 
ted, you probably never might have 
eard of the Plan of Campaign. It was 
denounced to the House of Commons by 
the Goverament of that ee as being 
provision totally incompatible with that 
morality, forsooth, on which right hon. 
Gentlemen spew rided themselves. 
[ Opposition Laughter.| I speak of that 
provision which, under a great respon- 
sibility, Her Majesty’s Government, 
though far too late, introduced as a 
most valuable gift. It was quite evi- 
dent that, so far as offences against the 
public peace were concerned, the re- 
opening of the judicial rents and the 
concessions made to leaseholders could 
not but operate in the most powerful 
manner in favour of that diminution. 
I have here a declaration of a County 
Court Judge, Mr. Ferguson, who last 
month used these words— 


**T am glad to say that on the present occa- 
sion I am sufficiently informed on the subject, 
and have good reason to believe that t for 
the law and the disposition to obey the law, 
without which no social freedom, safety, or 
happiness can exist, is steadily increasing in 
this extensive riding. I believe circumstances 
are now in operation calculated to extend them 
and render them permanent. I refer to the 
settlement of the Land Laws of the omy 
now so generally taking place, and for whi 
valuers and others are extensively employed.”’ 


I hope, now that the right hon. Gentle- 
man isin a good humour for granting 
statistics, that he is preparing statistics 
of the working of the Aet, showing us 





who have been evicted, that we may 
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have the means of exercising our judg- 
ment on the circumstances under which 

this diminution of crime has taken place. 
There are two other questions which 

‘go to the heart of the whole matter— 
namely, how the law has been adminis- 
tered, and how the administration of the 
law has succeeded. Has the adminis- 
tration of the law been of a character to 
reconcile, onhas it been to estrange ; has 
it been calculated to teach respect for 
the Government, or to bring the Govern- 
ment into hatred and contempt? Has 
it been of a character to render that 
law national, or has it been of a cha- 
racter to render it more anti-national ? 
Now, I am not going into the details of 
the cases of prison treatment ; but I shall 
examine the cases of two Members of 
Parliament in reference to matters other 
than prison treatment. I am not answer- 
ing for these facts personally; but I 
have received them from quarters that 
ought to be thoroughly well informed. 
Mr. Sheehy, a Member of this House, 
was arrested and remanded without bail. 
It was a thing that might have been 
taken into consideration that his wife 
‘was ill at the time with scarlatina or 
scarlet fever. He was offered bail by 
the Government, represented by the 
Resident Magistrate, on the condition 
that he should promise not to open his 
lips in public. By Government, that, I 
presume, means the Executive Govern- 
ment; and I want to know what title the 
Resident Magistrate has to make such a 
condition as that? Most dangerous is 
this introduction of a new discretion for 
Resident Magistrates—a discretion to 
be ra novel restrictions. If Mr. Sheehy 
had been allowed bail, and if he were 
to commit an offence while under that 
bail, he could be taken up for that 
offence. I want to hear from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or some other 
Member of the Government, a distinct 
account of the new doctrine that these 
conditions may be imposed, which are 
written, as I believe, in no law, nor in 
any custom, but which have been set in 
action in Ireland, but which in England 
we know are not heard of, and would 
not be heard of or tolerated for a mo- 
ment. Mr. Sheehy, I must say very 
properly, entirely declined to accede to 
that condition, and he was tried and 
sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment. He appealed, as he was entitled 
to do, and bail was accepted for his ap- 
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pearance at Quarter Sessions, so that he 
would have been able to obey the almost 
sacred domestic form of tie which was 
at the time incumbent > te him. But 
as he was going out of the door of the 
Court he was arrested again on another 
charge, and brought away immediately 
to a distant part of the country, his wife 
being in the very crisis of her illness, 
and hy life seriously threatened. On 
this second charge he was sentenced, not 
to three months, which would have en- 
abled him to appeal, but to one month’s 
imprisonment, depriving him of the 


wer of appeal. 

PeMn. CHANCE: Which had been 
promised by the right hon. Gentleman 
to the House. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary is 
perfectly aware of that promise. He is 
perfectly aware that in the debate of last 
year he was charged by my right hon. 
Friend near me (Sir William Harcourt) 
with breach of faith in regard to that pro- 
mise, and to that charge of breach of 
faith he has remained, I must say, very 
patiently silent. I have nothing to add 
on that subject now; but I wish to point 
out that at the moment when this gen- 
tleman, whose wife was in danger, was 
naturally anxious to repair to his home, 
a new charge was brought against him, 
a sentence of a month was passed, his 
right of appeal was taken away, and he 
was ea not only from preparing 
his defence in the first case, but also 
from repairing to his home, where not 
only difficulty and pain, but actual dan- 
ger threatened him. Is that the sort of 
administration of the Act of last year 
which the Government are pre to 
defend? Is it thus that Ireland is to be 
reconciled? Is it thus that the Irish 
nation is to be converted? Is it in this 
House of Commons—the most ancient 
and the noblest of all the temples of 
freedom—that such operations as these 
are to be either — over in silence, 
or defended by those engaged in them 
—the responsible Executive? I cannot 
understand the extraordinary severity 
of treatment in certain particulars which, 
if I am rightly informed, has been meted 
out to this gentleman; but I wish to 
keep for the present to what relates 
most distinctly to the question of the 
administration of the law, as separate 
from the question of prison discipline, 
and in that point of view I will mention 
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the case of Alderman — ~ yi 
proceeded against and senten or 
ublishing reports of National League 
franches that had been suppressed ; 
although, as I understand, there have 
been plenty of these reports published 
within the cognizance of the Govern- 
ment, with respect to which those who 
published them have not been sentenced 
and have not been proceeded against. 
Alderman Hooper was sentenced to the 
term of one month, which would not 
allow him a right of appeal; but he 
was, I believe, simultaneously ¢ 
with publishing another report. Another 
sentence of one month was pronounced 
against him, and these sentences, though 
cumulative as regarded him, were not 
cumulative in respect of the right of 
appeal. Therefore, while the right hon. 
Gentleman professes to give an appeal 
in the case of all sentences above a 
month, by this clever device it was con- 
trived to inflict upon Mr. Hooper, a 
Member of this House, imprisonment 
for two months, and at the same time 
to deprive him of his right of appeal. ! 
And there again, Sir, I say I am sorry | 
to utter strong words; and, as I may be 
tempted to do so out of this House, I 
will speak them in the House. I have 
no hesitation in describing this adminis- 
tration of the Act, not only as a clear 
evasion of the spirit of the law, but as 
an incredible meanness. In this method 
of administering this Orimes Act, that 
spirit is displayed which, if the Irish 
people had in them but a hundredth 
part of the courage and heart and pluck 
and perseverance that they have shown 
for seven centuries, could only tend to 
alienate and estrange them from those 
who attempt so to govern them. The 
words that I have thus used I am going 
to use again. I am, therefore, very 
desirous to invite the concurrence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the pro- 
iety of my application of it, or to 
now whether he thinks that nobleness 
would be a better description —[ Mr. 
Goscuen: Hear, hear! ]—of the cireum- 
stances which I am about to describe. 
Without knowing what I am going to 
say, the right hon. Gentleman accepts 
my challenge; and, therefore, I am 
Justified in exhibiting a specimen of the 
nobleness with which this administration 
of Ireland is conceived and executed. 





I have before me a list of six poole 
prosecuted, not for publishing the re- 
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‘ ports of suppressed branches, but for 


selling them—two men named Mac- 
namara in Ennis, a man named Morone 
in Tralee, Brosnan and Breen in Kil- 
larney, and another. Four of the 
defendants were sentenced to imprison- 
ment with hard labour, and two were 
discharged upon a promise not to offend 
again. Here we see once more this 
method of interfering with private free- 
dom by arbitrary restriction governed 
by no law, justified by no usage, de- 
vised by the spirit of Irish adminis- 
tration, and with respect to which I 
want to know how far this importa- 
tion into the law and jurisprudence 
of the country is to be carried under the 
auspices of Her Majesty’s Government ? 
Well now, Sir, I want to know from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he is to 
speak to-night, does he see nobleness in 
the prosecution of these men? Does he 
think it rational to prosecute these men ? 
Does he think it right to require of the 
vendor of a newspaper that he should 
have read its contents; that he should 
have formed a judgment of its contents ; 
that he should have made up his mind 
as to whether the proceedings described 
in the newspapers were legal or illegal ? 
Is that a responsibility which he thinks 
ought to be imposed upon the vendor of 
@ newspaper under pain of being con- 
demned to one or two months’ imprison- 
ment? That is the administration of 
the Crimes Act to which I must 
advisedly apply, until I am better 
instructed, the term meanness. The 
remaining point relating to the adminis- 
tration of the law upon which I shall 
comment is of a different.character. It 
has reference to exclusive dealing. It 
will be remembered that in our charges 
against the Bill last year we did not say 
that the measure justified proceedings 
for exclusive dealing. I do not believe 
we did say that it did, and I do not 
believe that the Act does justify pro- 
ceedings of that kind. But this 2 am 
bound to say—that the Act with its 
interpretation appears to be deliberately 
applied in a variety of instances for the 
unishment of simple exclusive dealing. 
he right hon. Gentleman opposite 
ought to know—if he does not—that 
when I spoke of the dismissal of curates 
by rectors, of the men with wives and 
children being deprived of their daily 
bread. I was not, as the right hon. 
Gentleman charges me, comparing such 
[ Seventh Night. } 
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cases with cases of , but was 
comparing them me pam exclusive 
dealing, which, while they are practised 
freely both in Ireland by the opponents 
of Nationalism and by the Party of the 
right hon. Gentleman in England, un- 
punishable by law, are in Ireland 
unished by the magistrates who, I 
ieve, have stretched and strained the 
sagen Act of last Session to make it 
include such cases. I now come to eight 
cases of exclusive dealing, and I cite 
them simplyto afford the Government the 
opportunity of verifying them. Now, 
Sir, I wish to mention eight cases—{ here 
the right hon. Gentleman read the 
names}. I have now before me eight 
cases of exclusive dealing, two of which 
were dismissed, but in all the Govern- 
ment proceeded. In one of these cases, 
aman was punished with a month’s 
hard labour for refusing to shoe a horse 
for a Boycotted person; another was 
punished for refusing to sell groceries to 
another Boycotted person ; a third, for 
refusing to shoe a horse ; and a fourth, 
for refusing to deal with Emergency 
men; and soon. Those are all cases of 
exclusive dealing ; there is no case of 
conspiracy if the reports sent me are 
correct ; if they are wrong I hope the 
Government will correct them by 
accurate accounts, which I shall be 
happy to receive. In all these cases 
there was only a futile and colourable 
attempt made to set up a charge of con- 
spiracy ; it has beena matter of the purest 
and most arbitrary inference. In fact, 
these men have been punished for doing 
in Ireland that which would be perfectly 
lawful in England, and that which I 
believe to be perfectly lawful even in 
Ireland under any fair interpretation of 
the Coercion Act of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. So much for the interpretation of 
the Act; and now as to the design of 
the Act. The Government say that 
the Act has succeeded in a measure. 
Has it succeeded or has it failed? 
I do not think Gentlemen will object 
to the proposition I enunciate that the 
real objects of the Act were to put down 
the National League, and to put down 
the Plan of Campaign. I assume that 
those were its objects; and now I come 
again to the speech of the hon. Member 
for North-East Cork, which I will ven- 
ture to say was a memorable speech. 
To him, as I have never had the privilege 
of private personal communication with 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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him, I will say it publicly in this 
House that, although, as he says, im- 
prisonment under the conditions de- 
seribed is a hard and severe thing, 
which drives the iron into the soul of a 
man, and leaves him such that he hardl 
can be again what he was before, yet 
trust that the hon. Gentleman has de- 
rived some consolation and some en- 
ers pear ye to persevere, at least in 
lawful and patriotic efforts for setting 
right the wrongs of his country, from 
the enthusiastic reception that he en- 
countered in this House and out of it; 
and I will add for the credit of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, from the respectful 
silence, and to some extent, I think, the 
sympathetic silence, with which they 
also accorded him 2 kindly reception. 
The speech of the hon. Member was, in 
my opinion, of an importance that has 
not in the smailest degree been appre- 
ciated by the Chief Secretary. The right 
hon. Gentleman has argued the case in 
his old manner; and whereas the hon. 
Gentleman charged him with haviog 
sail that he (the hon. Gentleman) 
pleaded ill-health against the prison 
dress, what appears is that the right 
hon. Gentleman says that the hon. 
Member had sheltered himself by ill- 
health against the demand to wear prison 
dress. But for that statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, as amended and 
admitted, there is not a shadow of 
foundation. That you cannot contra- 
dict, though there are plenty of myrmi- 
dons, perhaps even some minions, that 
will contradict it, and show that by 
word or act the hon Member for North- 
East Cork entered this ignominious 

lea. Why, Sir, has the right hon. 

entleman overlooked and passed by 
in silence another personal statement of 
the hon. Member for North-East Cork, 
which I tell the right hon. Gentleman 
he has no right to pass by, with respect 
to which I will now put it to him and 
to the House that after he has had an 
opportunity of making Lord Salisbury’s 
defence and has utterly failed to tender 
any defence at all—— 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He did not 
require any. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: Interrup- 
tion is used as a means of reply; but 
that is just the point I am going to 
argue, and we will see how the matter 
stands. The statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork was to the effect. 
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that in one of his speeches, Lord Salis- 
bury, after some jocose references which 
exhibited the taste of the Prime Minis- 
ter, a taste a great deal too common in 
speeches proceeding from that quarter, 
held up to British indignation the ille- 
gality of the conduct of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork, and he stated 
that that conduct had led to disturb- 
ances and attacks upon persons, which, 
if I remember right, even placed life 
in danger, and which constituted gross 
outrages that were of a most serious 
character. In reply, the hon. Member 
for North-East k stated that his 
intervention at Mitchelstown pro- 
duced no act of violence whatever; 
on the contrary, it averted violence. 
The right hon. Gentleman has not 
been able to contradict that statement, 
and, not being able to controvert it, he 
has passed it by. He has neither the 
courage to prosecute nor the generosity 
to withdraw. Lord Salisbury has made 
an allegation which his nephew in this 
House cannot say a word in support of, 
and which was of a gross and a grievous 
character ; and his nephew now says 
that that allegation of Lord Salisbury, 
injurious as it is, remaining without a 
shadow of defence to prop it, needs no 
apology. I hold that until and unless 
Lord Salisbury can show that he was 
justified in the broad and most impor- 
tant statement that he made, a personal 
apology from him is due to the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork. These 
are personal matters; yes, but very im- 
portant matters. It is no slight matter 
that charges of this kind should be 
made by the Prime Minister of the 
country against a man who is put in 
a and then, forsooth! we are to 
ave a shifting and a shrinking from 
any attempt to deal with them. But 
with regard to putting him in prison, 
what was the apology of the right hon. 
Gentleman ? hen the hon. Member 
for North-East Oork—admitting the 
abstract plea of the naked illegality of 
the act he did—pointed to the attend- 
ant circumstances and consequences of 
that act, the right hon. Gentleman, in- 
stead of admitting the value and virtue 
of those pleas, generalized his charge, 
and said it was the habitual practice of 
Irish Members to do these things. Why, 
then, did they select for prosecution this 
instance, in which the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork is able to state, with- 
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whatever judgment may be given 
the naked wantin of its illegality, 
only saved the tenants from di 
but saved the public peace 
order and outrage? I wish to call 
attention of the House to what I 
the most important part of the sta 
ment I have presumed tomake. When 
I heard the Address read from the 
Chair, I said that the heart of it was a 


Ts paragraph ; and when I 
the speech of 
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heard the hon. Member 
for North-East Cork, I said to myself— 
‘“‘Never did I hear so challengi a 


speech.” The assertions of the hon. 
Member for North East-Cork opened up 
the whole question, and gave Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government the opportunity, by 
contradiction, of grappling with these 
assertions and establishing their case, 
and of showing that their designs 
against the National League and the 
Pian of Campaign were at least in pro- 
cess of accomplishment. Here I may 
say one word about the Plan of Cam- 
paign. The Plan of Campaign is an 
interference with the law; it is, no 
doubt, a substitute, without authority, 
for the law. Far be it from me to deny 
that, necessarily, such a Plan in the 
abstract is an evil. It is something 
more; it is a sign of deeper evils; it is 
a sign that the law itself is not doing its 
work, and that the condition of legality 
does not exist; it is a warning to set 
about restoring them. This is not the 
only case where extra-legal combination 
and anti-legal combination have been 
brought into existence for the purpose 
of mitigating social disorder. You will 
recollect the Swing riots—sheer offences 
against the law in England. But 
those offences had the most impor- 
tant and powerful effects in bringing 
about wide, sweeping, essential reforms 
of the law, which without them pro- 
bably never would have been got. 
We know what lynch law is in America 
—completely ign gpray ee in 
the abstract anti-legal, a sign of imper- 
fect organization—not of inveterate mis- 
chief, but of imperfect and insufficient 
growth of the social organism. And a 
much worse and more remarkable case, 
though one little known, perhaps, to most 
of the hon. Members in this House, but 
well known to those who know the history 
of Italy, is the Italian Camorra—the 
underground government in Italy. I 
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do not think it passed through the 
couatry, but in the Southern part of 
Italy it through the whole of 
society. It existed side by side with the 
Government; it overrode the Govern- 
ment, and fulfilled that condition which 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
(Sir Richard . Webster) as so 
satisfactory, and even desirable—a com- 
pletely secret society. These are all of 
them in their nature evils; but such is 
the condition of man and the imper- 
fection of his institutions, that sometimes 
things which are evils in themselves are 
the cure or mitigation of greater evils. 
With respect to the Plan of Campaign, 
what is to be shown—lI am not assum- 
ing any conclusion—about it is that 
without the Plan of Campaign Ireland 
would have been happier and more 
tranquil than it is at the present moment. 
Now, Sir, the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork—with a gallantry that did 
him honour, and a sincerity of convic- 
tion which quickened his whole speech, 
able and eloquent as it was, into an in- 
tense vitality—grappled with the whole 
of this question and delivered these six 
propositions, which, so far as the Plan 
of Campaign is concerned, gave to the 
Government the amplest opportunity of 
scrutiny and contradiction. First, he 
says that in every single instance at 
least its terms have been granted. 
He says that there are only three cases 
in which absolutely no settlement has 
been arrived at. He says that when the 
settlement has come it has come in some 
cases on the terms of the Plan of Oam- 
paign, and in some cases on still better 
terms for the tenant. He says, secondly, 
that every evicted tenant has been rein- 
stated. He says, thirdly, that every 
shilling of costs has been borne by the 
landlords. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: To make it quite 
clear, let me explain that these three 
— refer only to cases which 

ve been actually settled up to the 
present time. 

Taz OHANOCELLOR or rue EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): How many cases 
do you say have been settled ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I can- 
not tell. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I can tell 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if he wishes to know. 
About 40 cases have been settled. 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The hon. 
Member said, fourthly—and no argu- 
ments or facts were brought against this 
statement, that a single Campaign estate 
is sufficient to keep the peace of a whole 
county—an allegation that where the 
Plan of Campaign is worked the peace 
of the county is best preserved. The 
Government had it in their power to 
contradict that statement if the facts 
would enable them to do so, but they 
did not offer a word of contradiction. In 
the fifth place, the hon. Gentleman said 
that throughout the length and breadth 
of Ireland, not an outrage can be traced 
to the Plan of Campaign. The Govern- 
ment have not offered the smallest con- 
tradiction, except, indeed, that very 
small contradiction offered by the 
hon. and learned Attorney General, 
who said that in a particular instance, 
where he could not say what the 
cause of a certain crime was, he in- 
ferred that it was due to the Plan of 
Campaign. That is the sort of con- 
tradiction, and the only contradiction 
offered on the part of the Government. 
In the sixth place, the hon. Gentleman 
said—and this has not been contradicted 
at all—tbat whereas we now appear to 
know that there are 40 cases that have 
been settled under the Plan of Cam- 
paign, there is no case in which the 
demands made under that Plan have 
been censured as rapacious or unreason- 
able by a single Land Oommission. I 
am not arguing at this moment upon 
the propriety of the Plan; I am arguing 
upon its success—I am arguing with the 
Government who introduced a Bill to 
put itdown. I have shown that in re- 
spect to these allegations directly made 
there is hardly the smallest 1 oe of 
contradiction or qualification made 
— any one of them, and that these 

legations—taken as they stand, and 
without a contradiction—show at this 
moment that, notwithstanding the boasts 
of the Administration, the Plan of Cam- 
paign stands in Ireland at the hour we 
— entire, successful, and triumphant. 

ith regard to the National League, 
the right hon. Gentleman, I think, 
succeeded in showing with great effort, 
by elaborate quotations from a given 
newspaper, that there was one sup- 
pressed branch of the National League 
out of the whole 1,800 branches, and 
out of the 300 that had been suppressed, 
which, in respect of pecuniary matters— 
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and I venture to suggest that it is a 
very considerable test of the whole—was 
in a sickly condition. I am not dis- 
cussing the character of the League. I 
said last year that it was the duty ofthe 
Government to watch it closely and 
jealously, but to watch it | y: I 
am not discussing its character; I am 
speaking of its success. But how does 
at matter stand? The hon. Member 
for Cork asserts that the branches have 
increased, that they are now over 1,800 
in number, and that the suppressed 
branches are flourishing and are freely 
reported. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General said— 
“ Oh, no; we are driving them into 
secrecy.”” If you were, you would be 
doing one of the greatest mischiefs. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General totally forgot 
another part of his speech, in which he 
said that in the week ending the 7th of 
January, 1888, there were in four news- 
papers alone 60 reports of meetings of 
suppressed branches. He brought up 
an article from one newspaper stimu- 
lating the people to subscribe, and an- 
other article stimulating the people to 
attend. He does not seem to be aware 
of what is the known and habitual mode 
of existence of religious and benevolent 
societies. They all of them subsist 
upon difficulties and debt, and by con- 
tinual and moving representations of 
their deficits. By means of these deficits 
and representations they draw forth 
these constantly -increasing wae A 
tions which make these remarkab 
British institutions the hope of this 
country. No doubt the branches in many 
cases are preaching the necessity of in- 
creased subscriptions, and, in some cases, 
they feel that necessity; but my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) showed 
last night that for the first fortnight of 
February, 1885, the Irish subscriptions 
were £242, and that they had increased 
regularly from February, 1885, through 
the intervening years, until February, 
1888, they had grown to the compara- 
tively respectable amount of £520. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary referred to the weight of the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork. I think 
if he weighs the National League now, 
since it has been under his proscription 
for a certain time, it will appear, accord- 
ing to the facts before us, that it will 
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weigh considerably heavier than before. 
There is this one other important point 
—that the right hon. Gentleman made 
no attempt—in the course of his pro- 
perly protracted speech—to connect the 
National League or the Plan of Cam- 
paign with the commission of crime and 
outrage. The hon. and learned Attorn 

General did make the attempt; = 
what was the narrow basis of his 
attempt? It was one on which a tight- 
rope dancer might, perhaps, find the 
means of standing, but on which no man 
with only the ordinary powers of loco- 
motion could hardly avoid a tumble and 
a fall. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
got hold of two cases of crime—one for 
the Plan of Campaign and the other for 
the National League. One was the re- 
fusal of a dispensary order! The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, equipped with 
this magnificent and marvellous appa- 
ratus, gravely laid the foundation on 
which his charge against those institu- 
tions rests. e evolved it out of his 
own inner consciousness, and because he 
could not see the cause of an outrage, 
he said he had a right to put it down to 
those institutions; and that there might 
be no jealousy between them, he gave 
one to the National League and the 
other to the Plan of Campaign. Let me 
tell the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man what course was open to him and 
the Government if they intended de- 
liberately and seriously to show a con- 
nection between crime and outrage on 
the one side, and those considerable 
powers which they are labouring to put 
forth on the other side. There are two 
courses which they might pursue. If 
they think there is und for their 
assertion, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
men ought to have searched the evidence 
given in all the numerous prosecutions 
which the Government has instituted, 
and shown us upon the testimony of 
witnesses and the declarations of judicial 
authority that there is a connection be- 
tween crime and the National League 
and the Plan of Campaign. Not the 
smallest attempt have they made to do 
anything of the kind; and I must sup- 
pose, until I am better informed, that 
the reason is they could find no such evi- 
dence in existence. I give no eredit to 
the National League—I give no credit 
to the Plan of Campaign for the absence 
of such evidence ; use to encourage 


erime on the part of either of those in- 
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stitutions, or even to tolerate crime so far 
as they are concerned, would be suicidal, 
That is the course which the Govern- 
ment might have pursued. I once pur- 
sued it myself in arguing the case of 
that unhappy Bill of 1881 — un- 
happy as to the nature of its pro- 
visions, adop for meeting what, 
nevertheless, at the time was a most 
threatening evil. I argued that the Land 
League was a league as it operated then 
importing danger to the country, and I 
showed, or, at any rate, elaborately 
tried to show, by following the forma- 
tion of the branches of the League 
through various parts of Ireland, and 
comparing the formation of those 
branches with the figures of crime in 
the same neighbourhoods; and I en- 
deavoured to show that wherever you 
traced the steps of the Land League 
there you traced the increase of crime. 
Why did not the hon. and learned 
Attorney General take that course? 
Why did he not say, I find here a 
county where the National League is 
especially strong, and I find there that 
crime abounds; I find another county 
where the National League is weak, 
and there I find that crime is small in 
amount; I find another county, and I 
apply a similar process in regard to the 
Plan of Campaign. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, acting as he always 
does, with the greatest acuteness and 
ability on the part of the Government, 
carefully eschewed those methods of 
proceeding, because he knew very well 
that any attempt of the sort made by 
them would only result in utter failure. 
I think that the evidence before us, as 
far as it goes, and it goes pretty far, 
shows that as regards those great ob- 
jects which the Government have in 
view, the putting down of the National 
League and the putting down of the 
Plan of Campaign, their efforts have 
resulted in total failure. Whether it be 
through the Land Act—by its beneficial 
but imperfect provisions—or whether it 
be that the dawning rays of hope are 
the beginning of a knitting of the hearts 
of the one nation to the other, there isa 
diminution of crime, such asitis, still grad- 
ually taking place—and we wish it were 
greater, and we congratulate the Govern- 
ment and the country upon it, and we 
trust that, under the influence of benefi- 
cent and benevolent agencies, crime 
may continue to decrease. Such is 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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the retrospect. Well, if that is the 
retrospect, what is the prospect be- 
fore us—what is to come? ill the 
Government ever continue to deal 
with signs and never look at the sub- 
stance—will it for ever deal with exter- 
nal symptoms, and never search out the 
source and seat of the malady; to tear 
from a diseased and luxuriant vegetation 
here a twig and there a leaf, but never 
to ask themselves whether the proper 
course is not to bring it out by the 
roots? There are many things said hy 
the Government in debate, but there is 
one thing that they and their supporters 
most rarely say—I think, indeed, as far 
as my own recollection and experience 
are concerned, I might go further and 
assert that they never say. We never, 
I think, hear them express a confidence 
that they will be able to establish a per- 
manent resistance to the policy of Home 
Rule. I am glad not to be met with an 
adverse challenge, although, no doubt, 
the kindness of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
in listening to me while —— at, I 
fear, intolerable length, dictates their 
silence. What I would say to them is 
this. If this be a question of time at 
all, then it is most important to consider 
what is the right time. I do not dis- 
guise from myself any more than the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork does 
the strength of the combination that is 
opposed to us. They are very strong 
indeed. They have nearly the whole 
of the wealth of the country; they have 
nearly the whole of the high stations of 
the country; they have most of the 
elements of social strength that abound 
among them ; they have with these all 
the influence which belongs to wealth, 
rank, and station in this country, which 
is vast in its amount, and which I must 
say is systematically and boldly, but 
which is, in most instances, deservedly 
yey in connection with them. 

hey are very strong, and by their 
strength they may secure delay. But, 
Sir, delay on a subject of this kind—a 
controversy between nations—is no ob- 
vious or unmixed good. It has its 
dangers and its inconveniencies. You 
are happily free at this moment from the 
slightest shadow of foreign complica- 
tions. You have at this moment the 
Constitutional assent of Ireland, pledged 
to you in the most solemn form, for the 
efficacy of the policy which I am con- 
sidering. But the day may come when 
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your condition may not be so wr. I 
esire, 


do not ex any more than 
these foreign complications. Still, it is 
not wise wholly to shut them out of 
view. What we have to fear is rather 
this—that if resistance to the national 
voice of Ireland be pushed too far, those 
who now guide the mind of that Nation 
may gradually lose their power and be 
supplanted byruder and more dangerous 
agencies and spirits, and that these very 
institutions—the National League and 
the Plan of Campaign—which would 
vanish into thin air in a rational settle- 
ment of the Irish Question, may drive 
such deep root into the soil, may acquire 
such a mastery, not only over the under- 
standing but over the passions of the 
ple—for passion in all these cases 
will always be let loose, and cupidity to 
urge unjust claims will always march in 
the rear of just and fair disposition to 
urge just claims—these institutions may 
row to a dangerous power which have 
ae themselves in the first instance 
the offspring of bad government, that 
they may acquire a strength that will 
enable them hereafter to offer the most 
serious hindrances to government which 
is good. I hope that there will be deeper 
reflection upon these matters. In the 
present administration of Ireland it is 
quite plain that you are endeavouring 
to do-—and the language of Lord Salis- 
bury himself in his speeches shows too 
clearly the intention—you are endea- 
vouring, in substance, to do what has 
long been attempted, but under circum- 
stances wholly different. For 700 years, 
with Ireland practically unrepresented, 
with Ireland prostrate, with the forces 
of this great and powerful Island ab- 
solutely united—for these 700 years you 
have tried and failed to do that which 
you are now trying to do with Ireland 
fully represented in your Parliament— 
with Ireland herself as a people raised 
to a position which is erect and strong, 
and with the mind of England so divided 
that if you look to the elections of the 
last 12 months the majority of the people 
have voted in favour of tho concession 
of her desire for Home Rule. How long 
is this to continue? -I would venture to 
ask hon. Gentlemen opposite, under 
such circumstances as these, and with 
the experience which you have, is your 
persistence in this system of administra- 
tion—I will not say just, because I know 
that you petty. be is it wise, is it 
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litic, is it hopeful, is it Conservative ? 

will you now at length bethink your- 
selves to , and consent to ad- 
minister and finally to legislate for 
Ireland as you legislate for England 
and Scotland, in conformity with the 
Oonstitutionally expressed wishes and 
the profound and permanent convictions 
of the people, and will you thus at last 
consent to present to the world the 
blessed spectacle of a truly, and not a 
nominally, united Empire ? 

Lorp HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, 
Chippenham) said, that however much 
they might differ from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), still they could 
not help on that—the OConservative— 
side of the House, if not on the other, 
admiring his great oratorical powers. 
He (Lord Henry Bruce) rather thought, 
however, after seeing the mote in the 
eye of his brother, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was regardless of the beam in 
his own. Nothing that the right hon. 
Gentleman could see could divert the 
attention of the British people from the 
fact that he and his Party had prac- 
tically had control of Irish affairs for 
the last 20 years, and that they had com- 
pletely failed to put them in order. He 
agreed with what the right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated—that the question was 
a most dangerous and difficult one to 
handle. Even now the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had no scheme which he could 
submit to them, and which he could 
assure them would be certain to make 
the Irish people satisfied. If the right 
hon. Gentleman could produce such a 
scheme, the case might be entirely dif- 
ferent ; but, as he could not, it was too 
much for him to ask the people of Great 
Britain to follow his lead blindly. They 
had been overdosed, as regarded this 
question of Ireland, by the right hon. 
Gentleman ; and not only by the right 
hon. Gentleman, who acted upon the 
principle, ‘‘ The King wills it,” but by 
his son, the little Crown Prince. They 
would remember the words of Mr. 
Froude—that the Irish diffioulty had 
arisen, in a very great degree, from our 
good nature, and that a more peremp- 
tory and less scrupulous people would 
have ended it long ago. ‘They should 


not lose sight of that view, although it 
was their wish, in every sense of the 
word, to rule Ireland in a Constitutional 
While they did that, however, 
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tect those who 


it was necessary to pro’ 
were under the despotism of the Na- 


tional League—under what was called 
the unwritten law. They had heard a 
good deal lately about the policy of the 
union of hearts; and this was the sort 
of thing they heard from the “ye hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
speaking at Dover, on Boxing Day. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said— 

“ Orangemen have been for three generations 

the greatest plague in Ireland, and the source 
of its greatest mischief.” 
Was that the sort of language caleu- 
lated to bring about the union of 
hearts? Not so; and he (Lord Henry 
Bruce) thought he might say, with 
Shakespeare—‘‘The lady doth protest 
too much, methinks.’”’ No one would 
contend that the Orangemen had not 
faults; but it must be borne in mind 
that they were the thriving section of 
the community. The House should not 
forget that in Belfast the population had 
increased, during the past 50 years, 
from 70,000 to 240,000. They had 
been informed in this House that the 
movement going on at the present 
moment in Ireland was a Constitu- 
tional one ; but what was the keystone 
of the policy of hon. Members from 
Ireland and the Gladstonian Party? 
Why, it was this. Speaking at the 
Chicago Convention, in 1886, these 
words were used by the hon. Member 
for North Wexford (Mr. J. E. Red- 
mond)— 

**T assert here to-day that the government of 
Ireland by England is an impossibility, and I 
believe it to be our duty to make it so.”’ 
It was evident from this that national 
independence was what was held out; 
and it was asked that this and similar 
language should be satisfactorily ‘ ex- 
ears away” before the people of 

reat Britain assented to any proposal 
for the oxtension of local self-govern- 
ment in Ireland. He remembered that 
a great admirer of Garibaldi’s, when the 
General came over to England, advised 
him to get married. The only objection 
to that course was that General Gari- 
baldi was already married. ‘Oh, no 
matter about that,” said the gentleman, 
“we will get Mr. Gladstone to explain 
it away.” No doubt the ‘right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
would be able to explain away the words 
of the hon. Member for North Wexford 
which he had quoted. But these words 


Lord Henry Bruce 
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did not stand alone. They had the fol- 
lowing account of the return home of 
the hon. Member for North-East Cork 
(Mr, W. O’Brien) in the newspapers of 
the day :— 

“Mr. William O’Brien left New York for 
Queenstown yesterday in the steamer Adriatic. 
= _ with him 25,000 dols. for the Parnell 

un 


The Daily News correspondent says that 
at the close of the farewell banquet to 
Mr. O’Brien on Tuesday night Mr. 
O’Brien found the 69th Militia Regi- 
ment, known as the Irish Regiment, 
waiting outside the hotel, with a band 
of music, to escort him to the steamer. 
A large crowd of people had gathered 
in the square, and he stepped upon the 
balcony of the hotel and made a brief 
speech, saying— 

** Men of New York, I am setting out to- 
night to the old land, and I am more than 
glad before I go to have this opportunity of 
thanking the working men of New York for 
such a glorious demonstration. I know you 
have it in your hearts that it is for Ireland, I 
know of no higher honour than to be surrounded 
by the Irish hearts and the Irish bayonets of 
the gallant 69th Regiment. Only one greater 

leasure could be given to me, and that would 
be to be with them on the Irish hillside with 
their bayonets flashing and the green flag float- 
ing over them, and their gallant Colonel to lead 
them.’ This speech excited u ious cheer- 
ing. Mr, O’Brien was esco: to his carriage 
at the head of the regiment, and passed down 
Broadway to the White Star Pier, where he 
went on board amid renewed cheering,” 


They had the evidence of the spirit of 
the Irish Leaders and their reverence for 
the Constitution and the law of the 
country in the proceedings of the Ennis- 
corthy Guardians, because on December 
the 11th, 1886, the hon. Member for 
North Wexford had said— 


“ Home Rule was defeated at the last Election 
of Great Britain, and I say advisedly that if, 
in the face of that defeat, the Tories had been 
able to rule [reland with the ordinary law, the 
result would have been in England and Scot- 
land to throw back our cause for a generation. 
We have been able to force the Government to 
give up the ordinary law.’’ 


This was a most barefaced admission. 
For hon. Gentlemen now turn round 
and upbraid the Government for what 
they, out of their own mouths, admit 
they compelled them to do. How 





had the Home Rule Members been 
able to defeat the ordinarylaw? Why, 
simply by the Plan of Campaign and 


the system of Boycotting. The shame- 
ful and horrible results of the system of 
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Boycotting practised in Ireland was 
shown by the ings of the Wood- 
ford branch of the National League and 
in the case of “‘ Blunt ¢. Byrne.” Dis- 
trict Inspector Murphy had said— 
‘“‘ There are 23 families, comprising 92 
persons, Boycotted in my district.” The 
Lord Chief Baron had asked—‘t What 
do you mean exactly by being Boy- 
cotted ?” and the witness went on to 
recount several outrages. He said, for 
instance, that on the 7th of October, 
1887, the hair was cut off the mane and 
tail of a mare, the property of a Boy- 
cotted man named Regan, and the fol- 
lowing questions were asked in the 
course of the case :— 

“Mr. Atkinson: Mr. Murphy, were you 
Boycotted yourself ?— Yes; very closely indeed. 

“ When did it cease ?—In April, 1837. 

“ Were you severely Boycotted ?—I could not 
be more severely Boycotted. 

“To what extent were you Boycotted ?—To 
the extent of near depriving me of every- 
thing they could deprive me of. 

“Were you able to obtain food for your 
family and your children ?—Not always. I 
will give one instance. I saw my child crying 
one day for bread, and could not get it. 

‘* For how long could you not get it ?—For 
a couple of hours; it could not be obtained 
until night. 

“* Did you try to get it P—I did not, but my 
servant did, and she was refused. 

“ How did you get it at last p—When night 
came on the bread was got through a poor 
simpleton who would not be ary I could 
get very little meat, and the greatest 
difficulty in procuring milk; one of my own 
men had to bring milk in to me from his station 
several miles off in the despatch case. Sooner 
than see my child fasting, I had to put my 
horse myself into the trap numbers of times 
and drive several miles to Boycotted persons 
to get milk from them. I could have fought it 
out myself, but my wife and child could not.” 
The revolting system demonstrated in 
that report was what hon. Gentlemen 
opposite described in the mild language 
of ‘‘exclusive dealing.” All this was 
exactly what the Government meant to 
stamp out—it was the work of the 
National League. That League had 
been declared by the right hon. Gentle- 
men the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) to be the apostolic successor 
of the Land League, of which he had 
said that crime dogged its footsteps. In 
view of the crime which, there could be 
no reasonable doubt, would not have 
been perpetrated but for the League, he 
believed that the country would stand 
by the Government in putting down the 
League. This disturbed district had 
been the scene of the most horrible 
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murders. County In O’Brien had 
ty Inspector 


‘He knew Woodford, and the 

surrounding district, in which, within 13 
months, he had seen the bodies of eight 
murdered men.” 
The vast majority of these murders was 
due to the League, and he would ask 
how long was this car of the National 
ee Juggernaut to devastate the 
land? Boycotting, or ‘‘ exclusive deal- 
ing,” as hon. Members opposite were 
fond of calling it, was not coly penetleh 
against ordinary citizens, but actually 
against the priests; for in the case of 
Canon Walsh, P.P., of Rothmore, Boy- 
cotting was practised until the rev. gen- 
tleman became a member of the National 
League, measures being taken to prevent 
him from getting his fees. Hon. Members 
opposite complained that public discus- 
sion had been stopped in Ireland, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian had said at Dover— 

“You find, gentlemen, that the Press is 

prosecuted and restrained, and you find that 
public discussion is stopped.” 
But it was evident that very little re- 
liance was to be placed on those words, 
for any one who took the trouble to read 
United Ireland for the 3\st of December, 
1887—the ss edited by the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien)—would find these words— 

“Mr. Balfour has finished tearing the cas- 

sock off Father Matthew Ryan and making him 
wear the prison garb. We knew he would, the 
lily-livered coward.” 
It was plain that public discussion had 
not been stopped when United Ireland 
every week contained the most scurrilous 
abuse of the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member ior Mid 
Lothian asked at Dover, ‘‘ Are you satis- 
fied with what is going on in Ireland?” 
Well, he (Lord Henry Bruce) did not 
think hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way were very well satisfied when the 
right hon. Gentleman was once in power. 
In a manifesto signed by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for theScotland Division 
of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor),during 
the Election of 1885, the following words 
were used— 

“The Liberal Party practised a system of 
Coercion more brutal than any previous Ad- 
ministration, Liberal or Tory; 1,250 were 
imprisoned without trial ; ladies were con- 
victed under an obsolete Act against the de- 
graded of their sex.”’ 


He asked if this wastrue? Hon. Gentle- 
[Seventh Night.) 
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men did not reply; they knew better 
than to open their mouths. There were 
such things as political memories, and if 
the words he had quoted were not true 
it was infamous for anyone to have 
written them. —s hy were fs 
spoken in a 8 , but they appe 
+ aaah Age natin by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Scotland Division of Liver- 
1. In addition it was said—‘‘ The 

ories for five years gave us some 
little freedom.”” What was that free- 
dom? and how was it requited ? 
The Plan of Campaign? Hon. Gentle- 
men sitting below the Gangway were 
greatly in the habit of saying they were 
the people of Ireland. He (Lord Henry 
Bruce) denied that they represented the 
people of Ireland. He denied that they 
were the people of Ireland in any sha 
or form, and upon that point he could 

ive them a far better authority than 
Fimeclf. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian said at the 
close of 1881—‘‘ Our opponents are not 
the people of Ireland. We are endea- 
vouring to relieve the people of Ireland 
from a tyrannical yoke.” What the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Party tried to 
doin 1881 the present Government were 
trying to do in 1888. What did the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan) once say? He said— 
“Tf you want to get at the truth you 
must never forget that there are two 
Irelands.”” It could never be expected 
that a National League Parliament 
would be allowed to be propped up 
by British bayonets. There could 
be no question that in the end 
the Loyalists of Ireland must be tri- 
umphant. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(Mr. John Morley) had asked how long 
would England tolerate the present state 
of things? It was not a questiun only of 
how long England would tolerate it, but 
how long Ireland would tolerate it. It 
was for hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
decide. The present state of affairs 
might continue as long as this Parlia- 
ment lasted, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian and 
his friends might eventually get into 

wer ; but it must be remembered that 

efore they could complete their Home 
Rule policy it would be absolutely 
necessary for them to subjugate the 
Loyalists of Ireland. 


Lord Henry Bruce 
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Mr. BURT (Morpeth) said, that see- 
ing, as he did,so many Members anxious 
to take in the debate, and bearing 
in mind the great speeches they had 
listened to last night and to-night, and 
especially having the marvellous speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) still ringing in our ears, it was 
not without hesitation that he intervened 
in the debate. But there were one or 
two points which, with the permission of 
the House, he desired to bring for- 
ward. He had listened with a ons 
deal of attention to the speeches which 
had been delivered, and he regretted 
that some of those speeches, though 
marked with great ability—take that, 
for instance, of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) and that 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell)— 
were characterized by offensive insinua- 
tions, by attacks and personalities which, 
though they might enliven their pro- 
ceedings, did not tend to raise the tone 
of the debates, conduce to good feel- 
ing, or help the Government of Ireland. 
The uoble Lord the Member for the 
Chippenham Division of Wiltshire (Lord 
Henry Bruce) had to some extent spoken 
in the same spirit, but he must compli- 
ment the wae 2 Lord on having made a 
new accusation against the Irish Mem- 
bers, a feat which he had thought would 
be very difficult, if not impossible. The 
noble Lord accused these Members 
of being dumb. Now the Amendment 
before the House referred to the Act of 
last year, and that Act was, in his 
opinion, a very harsh and a very unjust 
one. It had been said by Members of the 
Government that the Act did not create 
any new crime, but to his mind that 
statement amounted almost to a quibble. 
It was true that actions that were quite 
legal last Session were now illegal, 
and it was true that the Government— 
the Party opposite—who prided them- 
selves on equality, had made criminal 
in Ireland what was not criminal on 
this side of the Channel. The complaint, 
however, that he had to make against 
the Government was with respect to the 
administration of the law. The present 
system was a very bad one; it was 
admittedly bad. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, in an earlier part of the 
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Session, pointed out that some Levee 


of the administration of the Criminal 
Law, and those the most delicate and 
diffieult portions, which required the 
most careful handling, were taken out 
of the hands of Judges and juries and 
placed in the hands of men of an inferior 
stamp—in the hands of men who owed 
their appointments, who owed their 
retention in office and their promotion 
to the Executive Government. How 
did the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) meet that accusation? The 
right hon. Gentleman was a master of 
dialectics, and he said that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, or his Government, were re- 
sponsible for the appointment of the 
great majority of the men in question. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian had to-night denied 
the accuracy of that statement, and had 
pointed out that if it was true it 
was irrelevant, because it was the 
system that was being criticized. There 
was no attack being made on the 
Government, but on the system which 
euvabled the Executive to have com- 
plete control over those whose duty 
it was to administer the law. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General (Sir Richard Webster), 
speaking last night, said it was the duty 
of the Executive to enforce the law. 
He (Mr. Burt) entirely agreed with that 
proposition, but it might be other 
people’s duty to defy the law if that 
law was unjust, and of course they must 
take the consequences of that defiance 
of the law. A great deal had been said 
about Boycotting. He did not mean to 
discuss the merits of the system. He 
himself had never advocated Boycotting, 
directly or indirectly. When he had 
had to deal with large bodies of men 
he had advised them to obey the law 
even when he knew the law to be un- 
just. But he was addressing men who 
could by reasonable itation have 
bad laws amended. If he had been 
addressing constituents whose recog- 
nized and duly appointed Representa- 
tives were overridden and overwhelmed 
by superior numbers, he would not say 
that his advice would have been the 
same. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) had said that Boycotting cor- 
responded with picketing as practised 
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by Trades Unions. He (Mr. Burt) 
would not then discuss the question of 
picketing, but he did think that the 
istory of Trades Unions ought to have 
taught some lessons to Members of both 
political Parties. Trade Unions until 
1825 were illegal. The laws were 
afterwards considerably modified. But 
even then they were still inequitable, 
for a breach of contract on the part of 
the workman was a criminal offence, 
while on the part of the employer it 
was only acivil offence. In 1875 that law 
was altered. [ Cheers.| Yes, hon. Gentle- 
men cheered that. He had never de- 
nied the merits of the Conservative 
Government at that time in altering the 
law, but it must be remembered they 
had the help of the Liberal Party in 
making the modifications. If he mistook 
not, the Conservatives foundin the pigeon 
holes of ve , a ape Bills dealing 
with Trades Unions ready “got 
their Predecessors. But hei not wish 
to deal with the question merely as a 
Party one. What he wanted to point 
out to the House was that the Trades 
Union laws were considerably modi- 
fied, and that under the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act of 1875 
picketing was allowed. The offences 
were strictly defined; the administra- 
tion of the law was very much altered, 
and magistrates and others who ad- 
ministered justice could fine instead 
of imprisoning. The accused could 
demand trial by jury, and there was in 
every case the right of appeal—a right 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary promised last year to 
embody in the existing Criminal Law 
Amendment Act relating to Ireland; 
but which promise he had not fulfilled. 
What he wanted to emphasize was, that 
so long as Trades Unions were illegal, 
so long as there was any inequality 
between employer and labourer, there 
was lawlessness, there was illegality, 
and there was violence on the part of 
the working people. But precisely as 
Parliament legalized the trades’ societies 
and put employer and workmen on equal 
terms, the workmen became in the 
same degree not only law-abiding, but, 
what was much better, law-respecting. 
Now, during the discussions relating to 
Trades Unions in 1875, some very im- 
portant sentiments were uttered. The 
noble Lord—Lord Cross—who was now 
Secretary of State for India, but who 
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then was Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, carried the Bill through 
the House not only with great ability, 
but also with very great fairness. He 
well remembered one remark of the 
noble Lord, and it wasto be found in Han- 
sard, June 10, 1875. Lord Cross said— 

“Tf no crime has been committed, do not 

send a man to prison. Keep up the broad dis- 
tinction in the minds of the public that gaols 
are for criminals, and maintain also the belief 
that if a man becomes criminal he shall go to 
gaol, but that you will not fill your prisons 
with persons who have not committed a 
crime. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had been in his 
place, he (Mr. Burt) should have com- 
mended that declaration to his notice. 
He did not, however, complain of the 
sentiments uttered by the right hon. 
Gentleman, but he complained of his 
non-fulfilment of the promises he had 
made. He found that the right hon. 
Gentleman had said something very 
similar, though, perhaps, it was a little 
more artistically put. Last year the 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

“T desire that the inhabitants of the two 
countries should be treated precisely and 
exactly alike. What we want is that every 
man who does not belong to the criminal 
classes shall have the same right in England 
and in Ireland of having his property protected 
and his liberty preserved, and we regard that 
equality as the necessary foundation of every 
other good this House may give to Ireland.” 
April 18th, 1887. 

How had the right hon. Gentleman 
carried out that doctrine ? They heard 
a great deal in these debates about 
rivileges. He (Mr. Burt) did not be- 
ieve in privileges. He did not believe 
in protection, nor in monopolies. He 
wanted fair play. He did not think that 
Membersof Pastiament, ifthey committed 
a criminal oftence,should be less severely 
treated than other peo-le; indeed, he 
thought they ought to be a little more 
severely treated; but he denied the 
criminality of a great number of the 
eople who had been sent to gaol in 
land. Now, how had the right hon. 
Gentleman carried out the doctrine of 
equality with regard, for instance, to 
newspapers ? He (Mr. Burt) listened 
very attentively to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech to-night. The right hon. 
Gentleman quoted the case of Zhe Cork 
Examiner, and he (Mr. Burt) was rather 
anxious to hear why in that case he sent 
to gaol the foreman printer—a man who 
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admittedly had no control whatever over 






what appeared in the newspaper ; while 
in the cas of The Nation and United Ire- 


land he sent the editors to gaol? Why 
was this distinction made? Why, too, 
had a distinction been made between 
English and Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment? The right hon. Gentleman had 
quoted statements which had been made 
by certain English Members while visit- 
ing Ireland during the Recess? Some 
of those statements appeared to him (Mr. 
Burt) very ae if not illegal. 
Personally, he would not like to have 
been responsible for them; they were, 
however, uttered openly, and the ques- 
tion he asked was why had not the right 
hon. Gentleman up to the present time 
put an English Member in prison? He 
spoke very disinterestedly upon this 
int, because he was not himself a can- 
idate for an Irish prison. Why did he 
send Mr. Blunt to gaol? and why did 
he not send to a the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre)? These 
were some of the points which showed 
that there had not been all the equality 
and fairness that had been promised, 
and on which the Government plumed 
themselves. Some of the cases of boys 
sent to prison for hooting and for cheer- 
ing and so on seemed to him to bea 
discredit, if not to the Government, 
certainly to the administraturs of the 
law in Ireland. He entirely disap- 
nen of the personal attacks that 
ad been made upon the right kon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary, and upon 
other Irish Secretaries. It seemed to 
him, if he was in a position to give an 
impartial opinion, that of late years at 
any rate, whatever might have been the 
case in the past, Governments had 
selected their best men for the Office of 
Chief Secretary ; and if one thing more 
than another tended to convince him 
of the rottenness of the existing system, 
it was the fact that with the best of men 
the system had completely broken down. 
He could net help thinking that the 
Government were under certain delu- 
sions. They, were, for instance, under 
the colossal delusion that they were 
dealing with a handful of conspirators, 
while as a matter of fact they were face 
to face with a brave and united nation. 
Another delusion was of a more personal 
kind—perhaps it was an amiable one. 
They thought themselves statesmen, 
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while in point of fact they were only 
tobogganists. He would hesitate to 
use that expression if he had not high 
authority for it. The Prime Minister 
himself said that they were on a to- 
boggan. He (Mr. Burt) did not blame 
them for sliding; they must slide until 
they got to the bottom or were capsized. 
He condemned them for having de- 
liberately and with their eyes open gone 
on to the slide. Now the hon. Member 
for Oork (Mr. Parnell), in the calm, 
clear, and statesmanlike speech with 
which he opened this debate, made one 
remark which he (Mr. Burt) was glad to 
hear, and it was that henceforth the 
majority of the Irish people were 
trusting to the English Parliament and 
to the English people for the redress 
of their grievances. In the eloquent, 
powerful, impressive, and he would 
add the magnanimous speech which was 
delivered to-night by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North-East Cork 
(Mr. W. O’Brien), the hon. Gentleman 
said he did not blame the masses of the 
English people for the policy which had 
been pursued in Treland. No ; they were 
not responsible for it; they were not 
responsible for the past, because they 
were without political power; but they 
would be responsible forthe future. They 
would be responsible if the future was 
not made, as he believed it would be, 
very different to the past. The union 
of hearts had been sneered at by the 
noble Lord the Member for the Chippen- 
ham Division of Wiltshire, who had just 
spoken, but it was nevertheless a reality. 
The old feeling of antagonism and hosti- 
lity was fast dying out, and was giving 
place to trust, to confidence, and to good- 
will, and it was to this confidence, to this 
trust, to this good-will, and to the deter- 
mination of the Liberal Party in this 
House and in the country to carry out 
logically and fearlessly the principles of 
representative Government to their com- 
plete issue; it was to these and not to 
fleets and to armies that they must look 
for the bringing about of a lasting and 
more perfect union between the two 
countries. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, 
N.) said, he never rose to address the 
House with a more deep sense of the 
difficulty before him than he did on the 
present occasion. After the speech 
which was delivered earlier in the even- 
ing by the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), it — = task for 
any man to s , and it was especial! 
a difficult task for an Irishman to do > 
They had little that they could offer to 
the right hon. Gentleman in return for 
all he had sacrificed and all he had 
risked and all he had done for them ; 
but this much, at any rate, they had it 
in their power to do, and that was to be 
grateful to him for what he had done 
and for what he had said. He (Mr. 
Redmond) might be allowed to say— 
and he was sure he spoke the senti- 
ments of the vast majority of the Irish 
ple when he said it—that the right 
on. Gentleman’s speech to-night would 
enshrine him in the grateful memory of 
the Irish race so long as history re- 
mained. Another difficulty he felt in 
Fc mgeen to-night on that debate was 
this, that the case which the Irish Mem- 
bers had presented in condemnation of 
the Government’s action had been so 
overwhelming and so unshaken that he 
really did not know in what direction 
he had better turn in an effort to 
strengthen that case. The object for 
which the Crimes Act, as it was called, 
was passed, was, he thought, perfect] 
well understood in this ago Ite 
primary object avowedly was to suppress 
the National League. Did anyone doubt 
that statement? Would anyone con- 
tradict it after the speech they had had 
a few minutes ago from the noble Lord 
(Lord Henry Bruce) who, speaking as 
a Member of the Conservative Party, 
gave expression to such sentiments that 
he (Mr. Redmond) claimed that he 
ought to vote in favour of the Amend- 
ment—he ought to vote in favour of an 
Amendment which accused the Govern- 
ment of administering the new law in a 
partial and ineffective manner. The 
noble Lord had said in his speech that 
not until the administration of the Act 
was carried to its logical conclusion— 
namely, the total suppression of the 
National League—it should not be said 
to have fulfilled its purpose. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) 
last Session just summarized the objects 
of the Crimes Act. He said— 


“ Tt is a stand-up fight between the Parlia- 
ment of England and the National League— 
either you must give up Ireland to the Na- 
tional League, or you must put the National 
League down. I desire to see the National 
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League suppressed, and I believe I shall see it 
suppressed.’ 
Had the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
seen the National League suppressed ? 
His hon. Friend the Member for North- 
East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) asserted 
that the National League to-day was 
more powerful and more wide-spread 
than it was before the passing of the 
Crimes Act; and how had that state- 
ment been contradicted? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant undertook that 
night to auswer that assertion; and 
how did he do it? He first of all 
selected a speech made by a clergyman 
in the county of Wexford with reference 
to a district in which the League was 
not suppressed, but he made no refer- 
ence whatever to a district in that 
county where the League was sup- 
pressed ; and he (Mr. Redmond) ven- 
tured to say to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, on behalf of the rev. gentleman 
whom he quoted, that in order to make 
the League more successful in the dis- 
trict where he boasted that it was not 
very powerful, all that was needed was 
that that district should be included in 
the suppressing order, because ad- 
mittedly, in the only other portion of 
the county of Wexford where the Na- 
tional League had been suppressed by 
order of the Lord Lieutenant, the 
League was more wide-spread and wide- 
spreading than it was some months ago. 
As a matter of fact, the National League 
as an organization had not been touched. 
It was to-day the centre of political life 
in Ireland. Its central office in Dublin 
still directed the political life of the 
whole of the country, and no attempt 
had been made to interfere with the 
League as an organization, or with its 
central power. There were, at the date of 
the passage of the Act, 1,800 branches of 
the National League; and that number, 
since the Act came into operation, had 
been considerably increased. The House 
would have taken note of the figures 
which were quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) last night 
showing clearly that the revenue derived 
from the [rish branches of the National 
League had gone on steadily increasing 
fortnight by fortnight during the whole 
time that the Proclamation of the League 
had been in force. Now, another object 





of the passage of the Act was to sup- 
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press the Plan of Oampaign; but he 
(Mr. Redmond) did not think he could 
usefully say one single word further on 
that subject. The fact was uncontro- 
verted that in 40 odd cases the Plan of 
Oampaign had succeeded, that in no 
case had it failed, and that in only three 
eases was the struggle going on at the 
resent moment. The fact was not con- 
tended that during the operation of the 
Crimes Act—during the last six months 
—the Plan of a had proceeded 
with its working, and the only thing 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary was able to say was this— 
that he believed on two or three estates 
the people were still engaged with the 
struggle with their landlords, and curses 
not light but deep were going up against 
the men who induced the tenantry to 
join the Plan. He (Mr. Redmond) 
could speak in a special manner with 
regard to one of these estates, as it 
was situated in his own constituency, 
and the tenants were constituents of 
his. He should refer to the estate 
to which ho alluded before he sat down, 
and with the permission of the House 
he would endeavour to show that the 
tenants were to-day, owing to the inter- 
vention of the League, happy and com- 
fortabls—as happy and as comfortable 
as they were before they were convicted 
—and if there were any curses to be 
heard in the district, they were curses 
not directed against the Irish Members, 
but against the Administration, which 
in that particular district of Ireland was 
stained, as he would presently show, 
with the blood of an innocent man. But 
he took it that the principal object of 
the passage of the Coercion Act was to 
put down crime and outrage; and with- 
out now going into the question as to 
whether there was, at the date of the 
passage of the Act, sufficient crime and 
outrage to warrant its passage, he would 
like to direct the attention of the House 
to the figures of outrage which had 
been presented in the Returns laid upon 
the Table within the last few days. 
These Returns showed a considerable 
diminution in the total number of out- 
in the year 1887 as compared with 

the year 1886. But comparing the year 
1886 in detail with the year 1887, they 
found that very little difference indeed 
had taken place in the amount of any 
one single class of serious offences. ‘Let 
him read the figures. Comparing 1886, 
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there were seven murders and three 
manslaughters ; in 1887 there were six 
murders and two manslaughters. In 
1886 there were 16 cases of firing at the 
person. In 1887, though the Act was 
in foree during six months of it, there 
were 19 such cases. In 1886 there 
were 20 cases of aggravated assault ; 
in 1887 there were 27. The number 
of assaults on bailiffs and process-servers 
was exactly the same in both years. 
In 1886 there were nine riots; in 1887 
there were 10. In 1886 there were 103 
incendiary fires; in 1887 there were 127. 
In 1886 there were two cases only of 
demand and robbery of arms; in 1887 
there were nine such cases. In 1886 
there were 92 cases of intimidation 
otherwise than by threatening letters ; 
in 1887 there were 93 cases of intimi- 
dation. In 1886 there were 10 offences 
classified as resistance to legal process ; 
ian 1887 there were 14 such cases. How 
then did it come about that the total 
number of offences for 1887 was smaller 
by 900 than the total for 1886? The 
explanation was perfectly simple. It 
was that there had been a very large 
diminution in some of the less serious 
offences. For example, the number of 
threatening letters had diminished by 
about one-half; and that was about the 
extent to which agrarian crime had been 
diminished during 1887. Exactly the 
same result would be arrived at by a 
comparison of the last half of 1887, 
when the Coercion Act was in force, and 
the first half when it was not in 
force. In the first half there were 
nine cases of firing at the person; 
in the second half there were 
10 cases. In the first half there were 53 
incendiary fires ; in the second half there 
were 67. In the first half there were 25 
cases of killing and cutting, or maiming 
cattle ; in the second half there were 29. 
In the first half there were 17 cases of 
firing into dwelling-houses ; in the 
second half there were 19. And so on. 
Generally speaking, the total for the six 
months during which the Coercion Act 
was in force, all the most serious kinds 
of offences—that was to say, murder, 
attempted murder, firing at the person, 
manslaughter, firing into dwelling- 
houses, incendiary fires, cattle maiming, 
attacking houses, demand or robbery of 
arms, &c.—in the quarter when the Act 
was in force, reached the number of 130; 
whilst during the six months ending on 
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June last these offences were only 119. 
Those figures were taken from Re- 
turns laid on the Table of the House 
as part of the defence of the Govern- 
ment of their administration of this Act. 
Those were the only figures produced to 
the House with reference to crime on 
which the Government relied to show 
that their Act had been a success; and, 
before passing from figures, he wished 
to point out that in the courity of Kerry, 
which, unfortunately, was the worst dis- 
trict probably in Ireland, from the point 
of view of these offences, during the 
quarter ending Christmas last, there 
were 26 offences and one murder, and in 
the quarter before there were only 23 
offences and no murder at all. The 
diminution in the total, for which credit 
was claimed for the Ocercion Act, was 
apparent only in the case of areeseuae 
letters and the nine trivial offences, an 
was not observable in the case of any 
single one of the really serious classes 
of crimes. Now, let him ask this serious 

uestion—Had the Act, as a matter of 

act, been put into operation either for 
the dectection or the punishment of any 
serious crime or outrage whatever? 
What were the crimes and outrages 
classified in that Return? Murder, man- 
slaughter, firing at the person, attempt 
to murder, cutting or maiming the per- 
son, cutting or maiming the cattle, in- 
cendiary fires, demand and robbery of 
arms, intimidation, firing into dwelling- 
houses, &c. What now are the offences 
for which men had been punished under 
the Act? Not a single man had been 
punished under this Act for any one of 
these serious offences. The list of con- 
victions might be roughly classified as 
convictions for new offences created by 
the Act. First, convictions for Press 
offences, for exclusive dealing, and for 
assaults on bailiffs and policemen, Let 
him say two or three words with 
reference to these different classes 
of offences. He did not think that 
it was necessary for him to say 
a word to show that the statement 
made to-night by the Chief Secretary, 
and repeated so often by his supporters, 
that no new offences were created by the 
Act, was utterly untrue. Luckily they 


had the well-considered words of one 
of the most eminent Judges who ever 
sat on the Irish Bench on this matter. 
Chief Baron Palles, the other day, used 
these remarkable words— 
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“ Under this Act a man may commit a crime 
which he could not possibly know was a crime 
when it was committed. Any one of us may 
go home this evening and commit crimes which, 
under these circumstances, we could not possibly 
know were crimes until we were prosecuted for 
them.” 

The Judge went on to say more on the 
subject, but he (Mr. Redmond) did not 
the whole judgment. The judg- 
ment emphasi the fact that new 
crimes were created under the sections 
of the Act. He (Mr. Redmond) might 
point out how that came about. Some 
600 odd persons had been prosecuted 
under the Act in Ireland. There had 
been some 400 convictions, and would it 
be believed that one-half of the total 
number of convictions obtained were 
convictions which came under the title 
of either “‘ unlawful assembly ” or ‘‘ in- 
citing to unlawful assembly?” Now, 
everyone knew that unlawful assembly 
was an offence at Common Law; but in 
Treland an unlawful offence was by this 
Act defined to be a meeting of any 
association whatever, because there was 
no limit. Whatever the Lord Lieu- 
tenant chose by a scratch of his pen to 
declare to be dangerous was unlawful, 
and by anotherscratch of his pen he could 
ot it. So that in the case of one- 
half of the total number of convictions 
men had been punished for absolutely 
new offences. He did not think he could 
give a better instance of what he meant 
than by citing, very shortly, what oc- 
curred in the case of Mr. Oox, one of the 
Representatives of County Clare. This 
Gentleman was charged with inciting 
people to take part in -an unlawful 
assembly. The evidence against him 
rested only upon one subject, and the 
magistrate who convicted him felt con- 
strained to say, in sentencing him to four 
months’ imprisonment, that the offence 
for which he was sentencing him had no 
amount of moral guilt about it, that it 
would not have been an offence at all 
if committed anywhere else than in that 
rescribed district. Let him read to the 
ouse, very shortly, a passage from the 
speech for which Mr. Cox was sent to 
prison. ‘This was what Mr. Cox was 
sent to prison for four months for 
saying— 

“TI would implore the young men of Clare— 
and I wish my voice could reach the ears and 
hearts of every young man in Clare to-night 
—and this Lisdoonvarne case may point a 


moral if it cannot adorn a sad tale for them, 
Mr. J. E Redmond 
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Let them shun outrages, and avoid the 
to evil deeds as they would shun Satan 
and if for no holier and higher motive, 
for the selfish motive of their own safety. 
were foolish in le in the country who th 
revenge sho i bo wesshed tas coary ‘patty tne 
of local tyranny. I do not think the common 
sense of the country will accept their opini 
and views against the opinions and views 
our great Leader, Mr. Parnell, or the greatest 
statesman of modern times, Mr. Gladstone. 
Wherever and whenever you meet with such 
men avoid them and shun them, for, believe me, 
their's is no P . The louder they boast 
of their patriotism, and what they are prepared 
to do and dare, the more reason have you to 
shun them, for, believe me, nine out of every 
10 of such men are in the pay of our enemies. 
We have now the great Liboral Party of Eng- 
land at our back, with their great Leader, Mr. 
Gladstone; we have the Eoglish democracy 
with us, as will be told to you in a 1ew minutes 
by Mr. Conybeare. With such allies nothi 
can stop or stay our march to liberty save an 
except the commission of outrage, which must 
inevitably drive our allies from our side, and 
bring joy, hope, and satisfaction tothe hearts of 
the miserable gang of Voercionists—the Culli- 
nane- Balfour now in Office. Hearken, then, to the 
advice of the great Leader, who never yet gave 
a wrong counsel or advice; follow the counsel 
of the veteran Leader of the great Liberal 
Party, be guilty of no crime or outrage. Follow 
the open and Constitutional agitation which 
has already brought us almost to the goal of 
our long lost rights ; adhere to the teachings 
and doctrines of the National League—but, I 
forgot, my friends, Balfour says the League is 
proclaimed in Clare. I ask you is it? [Loud 
shouts of ‘No!’] Iwish Balfour were here to 
listen to that thundering shout; he would 
know the value you place on his Proclama- 
tions.” 


That was the crime for which his (Mr. 
Redmond’s) Colleague was 20w spend- 
ing four months in gaol-—for those 
words adhered to the ‘‘ teachings and 
doctrines of the National League.” For 
making that speech the magistrates 
came to the conclusion that Mr. Cox 
had been guilty of inciting men to take 
part at meetings of the National League, 
which meetings of the League in any 
particular district had been made un- 
lawful assemblies by the action of the 
Lord Lieutenant. Notwithstanding that 
the whole of the hon. Member’s speech, 
with the exeeption of that one passage, 
was a passionate appeal to the people to 
remain within the lines of law and the 
Constitution, Mr. Cox was sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment. Allusion 
had been made to the caseof Mr. Sheehy, 
and the refusal of bail in that case. 
Well, what was done in the case of Mr. 
Cox? When he was convicted he was 
re-arrested on leaving the Oourt on an- 
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other charge; and an application was 
made to admit him to bail; and the 
magistrate said—and here he (Mr. Red- 
mond) was repeating words which he 
had heard with his own ears— 

**We have no doubt or question that Mr. 
Cox would, if he gave bail, sage to the 
charge; but because he evaded summons 
of the Court we think and mark our sense of 
his conduct by refusing him bail.” 


Consequently, bail was refused, and, 
being arrested on the second charge, 
Mr. Cox was sent to prison. He (Mr. 
Redmond) would not allude at all to the 
case of those Press prosecutions which 
had been referred to in the course of the 
debate; but he desired, with the per- 
mission of the House, to say two or 
three words on the Boycotting prosecu- 
tions. Now, there was a peculiar in- 
terest attaching to every statement of 
facts connected with Ireland made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary. If he remembered rightly, the 
Chief Secretary had ay, instanced three 
particular cases during his term of Office 
as illustrating the tyranny of the Na- 
tional League—one was the case of Mrs. 
Dillon, alluded to to-night ; another was 
the case of Mr. Barrett, which had not 
been alluded to; and the third was the 
case of Mrs. Connell, which had been 
referred to. As to Mrs. Dillon, what 
happened? The right hon: Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) said that the accusation of 
the Chief Secretary on that head had 
been contradicted. He (Mr. Redmond) 
understood the Ohief Secretary to-night 
still to adhere to the truth of his state- 
ment. But what really happened ? This 
woman brought an action for libel and 
slander against the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The woman on her oath swore 
that the statement made by the Chief 
Secretary was false. But what was the 
defence in the Court of Law set up by 
the right hon. Gentleman? It was not 
that his statement was true or justi- 
fiable, or anything of that kind. No; 
his real defence was this—he pleaded 
Parliamentary Privilege for his speech ; 
and the case could not be proceeded 
with in the Law Courts. So much for 
the contradiction of the Chief Secretary 
on that point. What was the second 
ease that the right hon. Gentleman 
alluded to? Why, it was the case of 
Mr. Barrett. Barrett had occasion also 
to bring an action for libel against the 
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right hon. Gentleman; but the right 
hon. Gentleman, unfortunately for him- 
self, was not in a position in reference 
to this statement to plead Parliamentary 
Privilege, because the speech was made 
out-of-doors. He had had to acknow- 
ledge that his statement was false, 
and he had paid a certain sum of 
money into Court by way of damage. 
And now with reference to the third 


case — that of Mrs. Connell. He 
(Mr. Redmond) might ibly have 
reaking the 


had the appearance of 
Rules of Order in interposing earlier 
in the evening on that matter; but 
he had only interposed because he was 
afraid he would not have an opportunity 
of referring to the case in the House. 
What he wished to say was that he was 
a party to all the transactions of the 
Court in this particular case. He heard 
the whole case, having been engaged in 
it. As a matter of fact, he had defended 
the men who were accused before the 
Court. What was the sting of the 
accusation against the defendants? It 
was this—that a certain decrepit old 
woman had been starving for three 
days for want of bread which was re- 
fused to her in the shops. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) had denied the truth 
of the allegations in that case. He had 
said that she was not a decrepit old 
woman ; he had said that she had not 
offered money for the bread, but had 
been in the habit of obtaining bread in 
charity from these people; he said the 
woman did not want the bread, but had 
been sent to get it by a Mrs. Maroney, 
anoted character, in order to get up 
the prosecution; and the hon. Gentle- 
man had said finally that the woman 
was not starving, as it was proved thatshe 
had a pit of potatoes at her house. Now, 
the most important of these statements 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had not ventured to deny to- 
night. He did not deny, in the first 

lace, that this woman did not want the 
een § and that she was sent to get it by 
this other person in order to get up a 

rosecution against certain individuals. 
He did not deny, in the second place, 
that she was not starving, because she 
had a pit of potatoes at her own house. 
The right hon. Gentleman could not 
deny the statements, because each one 
of them was a matter of notoriety, and 
was admitted by the woman herself in 
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cross-examination at the witness table. 
He (Mr. Redmond) was there to say 
positively that, so far as the evidence of 
the case went, the woman offered no 
money whatever when she asked for the 
goods. Of course, the matter of her 
age was merely a matter of opinion, and 
he was only stating his own belief when 
he said that she was nothing like the 
age asserted, and that she certainly was 
not, as described, ‘‘a decrepit old 
woman.” One point more. His hon. 
Friend had stated that this woman, when 
she came on the witness table to give 
her evidence, was drunk. That was 
denied ; but he (Mr. Redmond) asserted 
in the most positive manner that it 
was perfectly true. There were two 
cases the woman appeared to give evi- 
dence in. In the first place, she gave 
evidence in a case in which a con- 
viction was obtained. On the occasion 
of the hearing of the second case she was 
more than drunk, and contradicted 
herself in her evidence to such an ex- 
tent as to the action of those she was 
swearing against, that the case was 
dismissed, notwithstanding that there 
was other strong evidence. So that, on 
these points, he repeated the statement ; 
and he thought in the third instance, the 
ease of the Chief Secretary against the 
National League, like the other two 
which preceded it, was torn to pieces. 
With regard to this matter of Boycotting, 
he wished to mention another case. 
There had been several trials of this 
kind in the town in question, and, un- 
fortunately, small riots had taken place 
there in the streets, from the fact that 
the country people collected there, took 
drink in the public-houses, and that a 
collision with the police was the result. 
The parish priest, immediately before the 
trial in connection with Mrs. Connell, 
made an appeal, for the peace of the 
town, to the publicans to close their 
shops and to sell no liquor on the day of 
the trial. They did so, and every shop 
in the town had the shutters up——no one 
was allowed to get a drop of drink. 
Would the House believe that every one 
of those publicans were arrested for con- 
y ge to refuse drink to the police, and 
that every one of them was sentenced 
to one month’s imprisonment without 
the right of appeal? The defence 
urged for these men was that, if there 
had been a conspiracy, it had been 
incited by the parish priest, and entered 
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into in order to preserve the peace of 
the town by preventing men i 
excited with liquor. Return had 
been laid before the House, showing a 
decrease in the number of persons Boy- 
cotted. The point he wished to make 
in reference to that Return was that, 
where Boycotting had decreased, it was 
not the result of the Act of Parliament, 
but owing to the success of the Plan of 
Campaign. Boycotting in the district 
of Tulla and Clare had been very rife, 
and it suddenly ceased immediately two 
men were convicted for exclusive deal- 
ing, and the Government might natua- 
rally claim that it was the result of the 
—— but what was the fact? 

yeotting had ceased because the Plan 
of Campaign at Bodyke had been suc- 
cessful, and the number of the persons 
Boycotted diminished in consequence. 
The Attorney General had said, with 
reference to the case of Thomas Brosnan, 
of Castleisland, who, in December last, 
had been shot at and wounded in the 
legs, that the poor man applied to 
Father Fitzgerald for a dispensary 
order, which he was entitled to, but 
that he did not get it, the only ible 
reason being that a relative of his had 
been a witness in a Government case 
in which two men had been hanged. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Kerry 
had taken pains to inquire into this 
matter by telegraph, and he (Mr. 
Redmond) held in his hand the reply of 
Father Fitzgerald, who said— 

** Tt is absolutely false that I refused a dis- 
pensary order to Thomas Brosnan, because he 
gave evidencein the case. I am nota member 
of the Dispensary Committee, and I have no 
knowledge that I have the right to give a 
dispensary order at all.” 


After this, the case of the Attorney 
General might be added to the others 
which had been adduced in that House, 
in order to vilify the National movement 
in Ireland, and which, on examination, 
had turned out to be as false as dicers’ 
oaths. He had no wish to go into the 
question of the Coolgreany Estate, but 
this he must say. He had listened to 
the pictures drawn in that House of the 
murder which took place recently in 
the county of Kerry—a horrible murder 
which they abhorred, and of which a 
terrible representation had appeared in 
one of the illustrated papers; but he 
could not help thinking how little they 
had heard in that debate of the horrible 
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murder ted on the Ooolgrean: 
Estate by a number of men over hes, 
he distinctly charged it, that the Govern- 
ment were throwing their protecting 
shield. The murdered man was a con- 
stituent of his, and he (Mr. Redmond) 
was present when he was evicted from 
his house; he was an old man of 70 

ears ; he lived on the top of one of the 
highest mountains in Ireland, and his 
words were— 

‘My family have been living here since this 
mountain was called Crokan Kinsala, after 
them, and it’s very hard that I should be turned 


out.” 


That was one case. In another, the 
tenant’s house was burnt before his 
eyes. He and some of his Colleagues 
went there and used their influence to 
et the people to restrain their passions. 
They took the advice, and he was proud 
to say that the National League had 
built a new house for every one of the 
evicted families, and that neither the 
parents nor the children had been 
allowed to suffer want. On that estate 
11 tenants had gone into the Land Court 
in 1882, and got small reductions of 
rent, which, on the appeal of the land- 
lord, were put back upon them. Their 
rents were 33 per cent over the valua- 
tion; the neighbouring landlords had 
given a reduction of 30 per cent; these 
tenants asked for that reduction, the 
landlord refused it, and they were 
evicted. A body of Emergency men were 
permanently encamped in their midst, 
of whom the Judge who tried the case 
said that they were going about armed 
as no civilians were on that side of 
Texas. These men had gone to make 
an illegal distress; a number of tenants 
had assembled, and there was a show of 
resistance; but there were no firearms 
and no stones. The Emergency men 
fired on the unarmed crowd, and shot 
an old man. When some of them were 
arrested and brought before the local 
Justice, who was Chairman of the Emer- 
gency Association, they were released 
without bail. Indictments were subse- 
quently sent up to the Grand Jury in one 
case of murder, in another of man- 
slaughter; but the Grand Jury,composed 
of the employers of these men, threw 
out the bill, and the men were never 
tried. The House had heard nothing of 
all this in the course of the debate; 
but it was a murder quite as foul as 
the murder of Fitzgerald, and it was 
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one which up to that day remained un- 
avenged by the majesty of the law. 
The administration of the preeent Chief 
Secretary began in blood. His adminis- 
tration was to be credited with the death 
of Hanlon, with the death of the men 
at Mitchelstown ; and in common justice 
to the Irish people, and the Govern- 
ment too, these things should be borne 
in mind. Having mentioned these 
facts, he would conclude by saying 
that to whatever provocation during the 
coming months the people might be 
subjected, every victim of oppression 
would feel the consoling wo ken 
that night by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian ; and, if for 
no higher or nobler purpose, the Irish 
people would restrain their passions for 
the sake of making some return to the 
right hon. Gentleman and to those men 
who had risked so much and sacrificed 
so much for the cause of people who 
were poor and helpless, and had no 
power to repay them. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Mr. Speaker, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian complained of my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for Tre- 
land that in his speech he had not gone 
to the heart of the controversy in which 
we are engaged. I think that that will 
not be the judgment of those who lie- 
tened to the speech of my right hon. 
Friend. For a few minutes I wish the 
House to be good enough to lend me 
their attention. I wish, at any rate, to 
carry the question to its very heart, I 
do not wish simply to occupy myself 
with details, but I wish to see upon 
what great issues the House is to pro- 
nounce to-night, both as regards the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
and, I hope I may add, as regards the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Opposition. 
We shall not be content to try this 

uestion simply by the action of the 

xecutive Government. No; we shall 
examine what has been the effect of the 
speeches which have been made from 
the Front Opposition Bench. We shall 
examine, and the country will judge, to 
what extent this is a new departure, 
and the country will watch with interest 
the hand that was stretched out by the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian to 
the editor of United Ireland. | Prolonged 
Opposition cheers.} Hon, Members will 
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observe with what enthusiasm the Front 
OP ition Bench cheer the statement 
of this compliment paid by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothiau to the editor 
of Unmted Ireland. [‘‘ Hear, hear! a 
I observe that the cheer has diminishe 
in intensity in proportion as the memory 
of that speech recedes and the memory 
of those articles is more present. We 
have to deal with this new departure. 
This evening, perhaps for the first 
time, the right hon. , Ea a for Mid 
Lothian has blessed the Plan of Campaign. 
An hon. Memper: Oh, no; not at o) 
e has not blessed it? Has he cu 
it, or has he observed a discreet silence 
-—stating the good it had done, but 
reserving himself carefully lest at any 
future time he should be charged with 
having spoken in its praise? I want 
the House and the spas not only to 
note the declarations and the eloquent 
expressions of right hou. Gentle- 
men on the Front Opposition Bench ; 
I want them also to notice the reti- 
cence and the evasions of those same 
right hon. Gentlemen with regard to the 
uestions which have been put to them. 
here was my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. 
John Morley), who was asked whether 
he approved of disobedience to a law 
which has been enacted by this House, 
and who was careful to explain that 
that was not now the question before 
the House. No doubt it was not 
convenient for him to reply to a ques- 
tion of that kind, because right hon. 
Gentlemen sayy are in this posi- 
tion — they have at once to endea- 
vour to retain the affections of the law- 
abiding people of this country, and to 
secure the esteem and the regard of the 
less law-abiding portion of the popula- 
tion on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel. And, accordingly, the right 
hon. Gentleman said — ‘‘ That is not 
the question before the House; the 
question before the House is the ad- 
ministration of this particular Act.” 
Yes; but we are not content to leave 
the question there. [Sir Wm11am Har- 
court: Hear, hear!| We are perfectly 
prepared, I may say in reply to the de- 
fiant cheer of the right hon. Member for 
Derby, to maintain our case with regard 
to the action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but there is not a single person 
in this Realm who does not know that 
that action has been rendered ten times 
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that the great task in which we have 
been engaged has been heightened in 
its difficulty by the conduct of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. [ Opposition 
cheers.| They accept the statement. 
The task of maintaining law and order 
in Ireland—{ Interruption from an Irish 
Member below the Gangway.| Hon. 
Members below the Gangway, I hope, 
will show fair play in this debate. 
We have listened to some speeches 
which have touched us on this side, 
The hon. Member for North-East Cork 
spoke of the Irish people as being quick 
to resent injustice, and he taunted hon. 
Members on this side and the Unionist 
Party with playing on the passions of 
the Irish people by the use of exas- 
perating language. Those words, again 
let me remind the House, fell from the 
lips of the editor of United Ireland. It 
is he who presumed to rebuke the 
Unionist Party on the score of exas- 
perating language. But I can assure 
on. Members below the Gangway, and 
it will be known by every British Mem- 
ber of this House, that if the English 
people are not so quick to resent injus- 
tice, yet that they do resent injustice no 
less than Irishmen; and the foul in- 
justice which in a hundred quarters 
has been poured upon the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland touches as deeply those 
who adhero to the Unionist cause as 
any reproaches which have been directed 
against the Irish Members may touch 
those who sit upon the opposite Benches. 
I do not think it can be made a charge 
against the Unionist Party that they 
have mene the first to ne r in exas- 
rating e. ° er, the 
veht hon. acl the Member for 
Mid Lothian said he would at once 
to the heart of the question, and he 
somewhat rebuked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland for not having gone suffi- 
ciently into the really important part of 
it. My right hon. Friend had to deal 
with an immense number of 
which had been brought against him; 
and I think the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian was somewhat ungenerous, 
if I may use the phrase, in taunting the 
Chief Secretary for not having replied 
to every single one of the charges which 
have been brought against him during 
the last three or four months, especially 
as, if hon. Members opposite had had 
their way, they would have forced even 
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an earlier speech from my right hon. 
Friend, and allowed him less oPpOr 
tunity than he has ogneny of 
answering this multitude of charges. 
[An hon. Mempzr: No!] Yes; there 
was an immense 
hon. Friend, in which the right hon. 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) joined, as I noticed, with special 
enthusiasm, for my right hon. Friend 
to rise on the spot after the speech of 
the hon. Member for North-East Cork. 
I think the defence made by my right 
hon. Friend was prnernny adequate ; and 
it did not lie in the mouths of the right 
hon. Gentlemen who were going to an- 
swer my right hon. Friend to maintain 
that, when the whole burden of this 
matter rests upon his shoulders, he 
should speak at such time as would 
give them the opportunity of addressing 
themselves to answer his arguments 
with the greatest possible convenience. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian brought a number of 
specific cases forward, and he chal- 
lenged me to give an immediate reply 
to them all. While the right hon, Gen- 
tleman said we were to go to the heart 
of the question, nevertheless one of the 
first subjects with which he dealt, which 
seemed more important than the ques- 
tion of the relations of landlord and 
tenant, more important than the ques- 
tion of the treatment of political pri- 
soners, was that well-worn argument 
about Lord Carnarvon which had been 
introduced by the hon. Member for 
Cork. It was impossible for the right 
hon. Gentleman to resist the temptations 
of this Party controversy, and thus for 
a considerable portion of his eloquent 
speech he diverted the House from the 
consideration of those most important 
issues to which, he said, he would at 
once refer. I cannot complain if he also 
defended himself against the oe 
which have been made during the Re- 
cess. Still, if this was natural on his 
part, it was natural on the of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. It was 
part of the duty of the Chief Secretary 
to meet the charges brought against 
him. The right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian, when he had settled 
down to his work, began to justify, 
and’ to endorse, and impress upon 
the memory of both sides what we 
shall certainly remember on this 
side, how the ex-Prime Minister of 
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England rallied to the forces of dis; 
order, when he used the famous w 

‘* Remember Mitchelstown !” [ Cheers. 
arene iy ding is far ag below the 

ay among his former su 

[‘*No!”) Ah, there was only 
one voice cried No!” [Several hon. 
Memsers: No!] It is still conspicuous 
in its solitary condition. We have the 
advantage on these Benches of being 
able to see from what quarters the 
cheers proceed, and we have noticed with 
interest, but certainly not with surprise, 
that the newer development of the doc- 
trine of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian is received with frantic applause 
below a certain geographical line in 
this House, but above that line it is re- 
ceived in comparative silence. [‘‘ No!’’] 
Yes; but there are not many indepen- 
dent denials. If hon. Members are 
anxious on that point, let me indicate 
another symptom to the House. Let me 
call their attention to the quarter from 
which the speeches have been made on 
that side during this debate. There 
has not been a single speech, with the 
exception of those of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) and 
of the occupants of the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench, delivered by any Member 
who belonged to the Party of the right 
hon, Gentleman before 1880. I have 
gone through the list, and it is those who 
are recent recruits and who belong to 
the new school from whom the attacks 
on the Government have come. Those 
who used to be the bulk of the supporters 
of the right hon. Gentleman have sat 
silent, without speech and. cheers, and 
why? Because they could not endorse 
his new policy, which is a policy of 
alliance with the forces of disorder and 
lawlessness. And so I say it is only 
his more recent Followers who en- 
dorse ‘‘ Remember Mitchelstown.” The 
ight hon. Gentleman and others in this 
debate—[4 laugh]. I do not know 
why there is that merriment at the men- 
tion of Mitchelstown. [An Irish Mem- 
BER: Go on! Let the House re- 
member this, that one of the most pro- 
minent charges in this debate against 
the Government relates to an event 
which occurred before the House broke 
up last year. The right hon. Gentleman 
went over all the circumstances, from 
his point of view, which compelled the 
[A laugh.] That causes 
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a policeman who was half beaten to 
death. The policeman who was half 
beaten to death by ‘‘ the boys” was not 
a matter for the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian to refer to. Where does 
he get his facts from? [An Irish Mew- 
BER: From the inquest! }] Yes; the 
ings of which were quashed. 
far as it goes, I will deal with the 
evidence at the inquest. What is the 
gravamen of the charge of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian? He first 
dealt with the police going in a wedge 
through the crowd. Ks a matter of fact 
they did not goina wedge. They went in 
single file. [‘*No!’”’] Oh, I am perfectly 
prepared for that. There is no assertion 
on this side of the House which isnot flatly 
contradicted, and those who contradict 
proceed on the ground, to which I demur, 
that there is nothing but mendacity 
upon the part of all the officers of the 
Government, while there is absolute 
veracity on their part. When anything 
is stated on this side to the House an 
hon. Member is sure to get up on that 
side and say, “ That is absolutely un- 
true’—[Mr, Biacar: Hear, hear!]— 
and then they cheer him as if that was 
conclusive. They make the gross in- 
sinuation that all the servants of the 
Executive Government in Ireland are 
capable of being suborned to perjury on 
every possible occasion. You make 
that insinuation continually, but you 
do not like the bald words in which 
I have put it. Let me protest at the 
same time against the words of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian, which, I 
think, were unworthy of him as an old 
head of the Executive Government. He 
m Fa of the minions and myrmidons of 
the Irish Secretary, I would ask him, 
Whom did he mean by the minions and 
myrmidons? Did he mean the police 
who used to protect the Chief Siac: 
tary who served under him? Perhaps 
the right hon. Member for Derby will 
kindly answer that question. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
The right hon. Gentleman carries on his 
8 es by question and answer. I 

ould like to know, Sir, from you, as a 
matter of Order, whether we are bound 
in the middle of a speech to answer 
questions? [Cries of “Order!”] He 
wishes that we should answer him. 
[ Renewed cries of ‘“‘Order!”’) I under- 
stand—| Cries of “Order!” ]—I have 
been asked a question. [More cries of 
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believe the persons alluded to are those 
sitting on the Ministerial Bench. 

Mz. GOSCHEN: Mr. Speaker, the 
right hon. Member for Derby antici- 
pates his position by possibly some 20 
minutes or half-an-hour. I put to 
him in the ordinary Parliamen form 
a question, which I submitted to him in 
the same manner in which the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian has sub- 
mitted many questions tous. I asked 
him—and I hope when he speaks he 
will give us the solution of the problem 
—- who the minions and myrmidons 
were to whom the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian alluded? The right 
hon. Gentleman is now probably inform- 
ing the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian of the very poor joke which he 
just made, which was that the minions 
and myrmidons were those who are 
sitting on this Bench. No, Sir; it is 
no laughing matter at all; but one of 
serious import, and it is for that reason 
that I asked the question, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman meant the House 
to infer that the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had minions and myrmidons at his 
command who would supply him with 
facts ad libitum. That was the point at 
which I had arrived when the right hon. 
Gentleman interrupted me. I am glad 
to proceed now in the presence of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He seemed to for- 
get, when he stated the case of Mitchels- 
town in his own fashion, that there 
was a policeman named Fahy who is now 
suffering from an affection of the spine, 
from which he will never recover, and 
that that policeman was being beaten— 
beaten to death, as his Frien say—by 
those whom he has called ‘“ boys” 
in his speech to-night. Allusion has 
been made to the inquest; and it is 
the inquest from which it is said that the 
right hon. Gentleman has gathered his 
facts. He gathered the substance of 
the case from the evidence of Irwin, 
whose veracity was accepted entirely by 
the Nationalist Representatives, and who 
yet stated that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that shots should be fired in order 
to save the lives of the police. The last 
three shots were fired with that object, 
and yet the right hon. Gentleman has 
omitted that fact. I trust the right hon. 
Gentleman will forgive me if I speak 
with some warmth with regard to this 
matter. He hasspoken withsome warmth, 
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and it is from no personal disrespect to 
him that I speak with warmth. I say 
that it is unworthy of the right hon. 
Gentleman to re t the case to the 
country as he done, omitting this 
most material fact. Although the In- 
spector, u whose word even the 
enemies of the police rely, said it was 
nD that these shots should be 
fired, the right hon.Gentleman neverthe- 
less gets up in this House and puts 
before the country, amid the enthusiastic 
cheers of his Friends, that these shots 
were fired unnecessarily and wantonly, 
and lays the responsibility upon the 
heads of the Irish police. [ Jroni- 
cal Opposition cheers. | you or do 
ou not reject the evidence of Irwin? 
[oie of Certainly!” ““No!”] The 

ouse will judge. His evidence was 
paraded by the Nationalist Press as 
that of a policeman who had spoken 
the truth. But when the evidence 
which this man gives becomes unsuit- 
able, then hon. Members throw over 
even the witness in whom they be- 
fore professed to believe. We may 
gather now their justice and their fair- 
ness with regard to other matters. I 
say that the presentment of the case by 
the right hon. Gentleman was unfair to 
the police. I do not care that it was 
unfair to the Government. It was un- 
fair to the police, and in the present 
state of things in Ireland, and looking 
to public opinion with regard to the 
officers of the law, I ask whether it was 
a justifiable act on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman that he should suppress 
the most important elements in the case. 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman says 
that he used fruitful words with regard 
to ‘‘Remember Mitchelstown.”’ do 
not know in what respect he intended 
these words to beremembered. I think 
that those who hear me—{ Interruption ; 
a telegram being produced by Mr. A. 
MorLEy announcing the result of the 
Southwark Election in favour of the 
Liberal Candidate.] I presume we have 
to congratulate hon. Members opposite 
on the result of the contest to-day. Per- 
haps it may to some extent console them 
for the diminution of 1,000 votes, which 
their Party has suffered elsewhere. 
It is not usual, I think, in this House 
to witness a demonstration of this kind 
in the middle of a speech, but I admit 
that the whole traditions of the House 
have so entirely changed that one must 
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[Loud Opposition cheers.] It strikes 
me that this House, I say it in all _ 
humour, has the ap a 
public meeting at election time. Sete 
of “Go on!” and “Order!”] I was 


ealing with the attack which was 
made by the right hon. Gentleman in 
connection with the words ‘‘ Remember 
Mitchelstown,” and I was speaking of 
the fruitful character that he was attri- 
buting to his remarks. 1 want to know 
whether those words were fruitful as 
regards the suppression of crime and 
disorder, or as regards the enoourage- 
ment of disorder. Upon that point the 
right hon. Gentleman left us in some 
doubt. The next case which the right 
hon. Gentleman asked me to deal with 
was the case of Mr. Sheehy, the Member 
for Galway. He asked whether it was 
within the law, or within the ordinary 
practice, for a magistrate to exercise 
any discretion as regards accepting bail. 
(Mr. Gladstone dissented. | en that 
was not the point; but the right hon. 
Gentleman attacked the Government 
and the administration of the law be- 
cause Mr. Sheehy was not admitted to 
bail—{An hon. Memper: Because 
conditions were imposed |—because a 
condition was imposed, and because 
it was said, to use the right hon. 
Gentleman’s phrase, that he must 
not open his lips. With regard to 
this, let me first make one remark. The 
right hon. Gentleman attacked the ad- 
ministration of the law, and he took two 
eases of persons who had been sent to 
gaol. Those cases were both the cases 
of Members of Parliament. Many 
other people have been sent to gaol; 
possibly many have been sent to prison 
under hard circumstances. Many have 
been sent to gaol who have wives and 
children dependent upon them, but the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pity was re- 
served, and his illustrations were re- 
served, for Members of this House. 

Opposition cries of ‘‘Oh!” and-cheers. | 

on. Members opposite may protest as 
much as they please; but we will not 
admit on this side of the House that 
Members are to claim privileges as 
regards criminal process or arrest which 
are not shared by other subjects of Her 
Majesty. The right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle made some 
strange remarks upon this subject last 
night. He was speaking of the majesty 

[Seventh Night. | 
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of this House, and he said it was against 
its majesty that Members of Parliament 
should be liable to criminal process. He 
argued that, having already a certain 
exemption from civil process, Members 
of this House should also have certain 
pation in the case of criminal process. 

presume that he meant that it was to 
be remitted to the Committee of Privi- 
leges to consider what scale of punish- 
ment should be established for the 
commission of crimes by Members of 
this House. [ Cries of ‘‘Oh!’’} That was 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He does not shake his head. He 
admits, therefore, that he suggested 
that exemptions as regards criminal 
process should be extended to Members 
of this House. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I am sorry to be obliged 
to interrupt the right hon. Gentleman. 
What I said was that I thought that if 
this kind of administration was to go on, 
the House would have to consider 
whether it would not be obliged to fix a 
scaleof so-called criminal processes which 
should, during the Session of Parlia- 
ment, exempt Members from arrest. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Let the House 
realize thoroughly the proposal—a scale 
to exempt law-breakers from the conse- 
quences of their actions if they become 
law-makers. The majesty of this 
House indeed! The right hon. Gentle- 
man thinks it is against the dignity of 
this House that detectives should be 
placed at its doors. To my mind it seems 
that it is more against the dignity of 
the House that it should be necessary to 
take that precaution because there are 
law-breakers inside it. The right hon. 
Gentleman is jealous of the honour of 
the House, yet he contemplates with 
equanimity the prospect that Members 
of Parliament should continue to set the 
example to the public of breaking the 
laws which they themselves have made, 
and then, sheltering themselves under 
Parliamentary privilege, should claim 
exemption for their actions. That is 
the suggestion of my right hon. Friend. 
In a precisely similar spirit the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian seems to 
feel especial sympathy for Members of 
Parliament who are arrested, and chose 
all his illustrations from the class for 
whom the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle claims exemption 
from arrest. 


Mr. Goschen — 
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Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE(Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): I mentioned two Mem- 
bers of Parliament and 14 others. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: With regard to the 
point which I am now rs the 
right hon. Gentleman only qu the 
case of Members of Parliament. I ad- 
mit he dealt afterwards, under a per- 
fectly separate head, with those who 
were imprisoned for selling newspapers ; 
but this particular indictment was 
founded upon the cases of Members of 
Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke as if he was unaware of the dis- 
cretion which is continually exercised 
by magistrates of refusing or not re- 
fusing bail. {An hon. Memser: That 
is not the gee It is the point. The 
point is this, and the hon. Member will 
see I did not miss it—but we did not 
criticize the right hon. Gentleman in 
that way while he was speaking—the 
right hon. Gentleman said a condition 
was imposed, and the lips of the ac- 
cused Member were to be closed. But 
why had he been arrested? He had 
committed the offence of using language 
inciting tocrime; andthe condition which 
was imposed by the magistrate was not 
simply that he was to close his lips, but 
that he was to promise that during the 
time he was on bail he would not repeat 
the offence. That is the whole grava- 
men of the charge. It is not as if his 
lips were to be padlocked, that was not 
the case at all ; the point was he was not 
to repeat the particular offence. Lawyers 
on theotherside will say whether it is not 
a common demand to make on the part 
of magistrates that men shall not repeat 
the offence with which they are charged 
during the time they are out on bail. 
Hon. Members know that some scandals 
have happened from the absence of such 
precautions. They know that men who 
have been admitted to bail when charged 
with a particular offence have @ on 
pursuing the same conduct for which it 
was intended to put them on their trial. 
The Executive Government cannot be 
expected to play in this matter. What 
we have to do is to administer an Act 
80 - to — the pe of that | 
and it wo a futile ing i 
persons charged and edaltied to “bail 
were to be allowed to go on repeating 
during the period of their bail the 
offence with which they were ‘ 
I am doing my best to follow the right 
hon. Gentleman through his various 
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charges, and I am dealing with them 
seriatim. It is difficult at a moment’s 
notice to have to deal with such an in- 
dictment. The next point was that 
which the right hon. Gentleman spoke as 
‘incredible meanness.” What did he 
mean by incredible meanness? It con- 
sisted, if I understood the right hon, 
Gentleman rightly, in passing short 
sentences which deprived the accused of 
the right of appeal, and in giving two 
separate months’ imprisonment instead 
of a single sentence for two months, 
which would have carried that right. 
This was one of the most eloquent 
passages of his h. He asked— 
“How, with such incredible mean- 
ness, can you expect ever to be for- 
given by the Irish le?” There 
is a curious fact which Members below 
the Gangway have forgotten —an act of 
“incredible meanness” of that kind, if 
“incredible meanness”’ it be—namely 
that precisely the same thing happened 
under the administration of the right 
hon. Gentleman when one of his neigh- 
bours on that Bench was Chief Secre- 
tary. Here is the case. On the Ist of 
January, 1883, Mr. John M‘Philpin, 
proprietor of Zhe Tuam News, was prose- 
cuted under the 7th section of tho 
Crimes Act of 1882 before a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction at Tuam, and the 
offence charged was the publication of 
intimidating notices in The Tuam News. 
This is a Press prosecution not dis- 
similar from that of Alderman Hooper. 
What happened in this case? Mr. 
M‘Philpin was convicted and was sen- 
tenced on three distinct charges to im- 
prisonment for one month, 14 days, and 
14 days, two months in all. His soli- 
citor applied to have the sentence in- 
creased so as to give a right of appeal, 
but the Court refused his application, 
and Mr. M‘Philpin was removed in cus- 
tody. Oh! incredible meanness! Can the 
Government which pursued such a course 
of “incredible meanness,” or which 
sanctioned the conduct of the magis- 
trate in performing such an act as this, be 
pardoned now by hon. Members who sit 
below the Gangway? Let me congratu- 
late hon. Members who sit below the 
Gangway on the indulgence of their 
memories, because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that no actions of this kind 
ought ever to be forgiven, and the fact that 
we have performed such acts, ought, he 
considers, to rouse any public spirit 
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that may still remain in Ireland to 
what apparently would be further resist- 
ance to the laws. I trust the right hon. 
Gentleman feels that this charge of 
‘incredible meanness ” inst Her 
Majesty’s Government has had the effect 
which he intended. The right hon. 
Gentleman and others have complained 
of what they call our continual resort to 
tu quogue. But tu guogue means not only 
a desire to recriminate; we have a 
deeper and a more valuable meaning, 
one we are free to press home—namely, 
to show the hollowness of the accusa- 
tions inst the present Government. 
If we allude to these transactions in the 
ast, it is not in order to pour oppro- 
rium upon right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. I can assure hon. Members oppo- 
site there is, at least on my part, no 
desire to give any pain by these remin- 
iscences, though painful, I am afraid, 
they must sometimes be; but the object 
is to show that there is obvious hollow- 
ness and insincerity in the charges made, 
that they are made at the spur of poli- 
tical necessity and with a particular 
amcor object, and that they are not 
elieved in even by those who make 
them, because it is clear that the Govern- 
ment bigeny. over by my right hon. 
Friend, and of which the right hon. 
Member for Derby was a Member, 
would never have been guilty of any 
act of “incredible meanness.” I refer 
to this matter in order to show that the 
charges against the Government are 
hollow charges, and simply made in 
order to score a political point. As 
to the charge made against us by the 
right hon. Gentleman with reference to 
newspapers, he was perfectly inaccurate 
as regards the facts. He said in elo- 
quent language—‘‘ How can these poor 
men know the contents of the paper 
which they are selling?” They may 
know the contents of the paper. They 
had been distinctly warned by the police 
before, that if they sold the paper the 
would be sent to gaol. [Home R 
cries of “‘Oh!”] I might repeat the 
observation of an hon. Gentleman 
opposite and say that hon. Members do 
not see the point. The point is not 
what the Government did, but what the 
right hon. Gentleman said they did. 
The right hon. Gentleman charged the 
magistrates and the police with sending 
men to prison who were perfectly 


innocent of the offences of which they 
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«were convicted. Is that a fair state- 
ment? The right hon. Gentleman 
asked how these men knew what was in 
the paper. I answer him that they 
knew they were breaking the law, and 
that they intended to break it under the 
pressure of the National League. [ Cries 
of ** Oh! eR. was part of the organiza- 
tion of the League. I may say distinctly 
that it is not the Government who have 
sent these persons to prison. They have 
been sent to prisop in the ordinary 
course of the law, and [ demur to the 
statement that the Executive Govern- 
ment in this House is to be held respon- 
sible for every act done in the ordinary 
process of the law in Ireland. At all 
events, I have answered the right hon. 
Gentleman on this point. The facts which 
the right hon. Gentleman presented to the 
House are totally inaccurate, and I re- 
at that these men were sent to prison 
ecause they had deliberately defied the 
law. Of course, this is an offence which 
has ceased to be an offence since the 
new doctrines preached by hon. Members 
below the Gangway were accepted by 
hon. Gentlemen above the Gangway. 
It is impossible for me at this time of 
night to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man through the whole of his speech, 
but I have done my best to answer some 
of his accusations on points of detail. I 
will now deal with the graver questions 
which he raised towards the end of his 
speech. He said that we had failed to 
establish our case. He contended that 
we had failed to put down crime and the 
Plan of Campaign, and, above all, that 
we had failed to establish a connection 
between the National League and crime. 
The right hon. Gentleman reminded the 
House, too, how differently he himself 
had dealt with the League. The House 
will remember his own phrase—‘“‘ Orime 
dogged the footsteps of the League.” 
We know now that this statement was 
no inference on his part. He has told 
us to-night how carefully he had ex- 
amined the case. It was after that 
careful examination that he declared 
that crime dogged the footsteps of the 
League. He had gone through the case 
district by district, county by county ; he 
had brought his great experience and 
information to bear upon the question, 
and as the result he introduced a Crimes 
Bill into this House, and stated on his 
own responsibility afterwards that crime 
dogged the focteteps of the League. 


Ur. Goschen 
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The National L e, we know, is the 
direct heir of the Land League, and we 
are told by authorized spokesmen of the 
League that they have not c 

their methods and that they have not 
abandoned their policy. I noticed that 
it was with some consternation that hon. 
Members below the Gangway listened 
to the right hon. Gentleman when he 
explained how carefully he had ex- 
amined the manner in which crime 
dogged the footsteps of the League. I 
leave it to him to explain, or to any of 
his Friends to explain, when crime ceased 
to dog those footsteps. The right hon. 
Gentleman has complimented the men 
who organized the League and who were 
its chief members at that time. Has he 
forgotten or has he forgiven them since 
he found that crime dogged the foot- 
steps of the League? I leave that ques- 
tion for him to answer. It is difficult 
enough, and the right hon. Gentleman 
knows it, as having been once respon- 
sible for the government of Ireland, to 
discover the distinct link and to trace 
those connections, many of which are 
underground. But evidence has been 
brought forward now which shows that 
there are cases which oan be traced, I 
will not say to the direct action, but I 
will say to the system of the League. 
If it is not through the influence of the 
organization of the League that these 
criaes have taken place, to what results 
are they due? It is not from some 
sudden impulse that Moonlighters have 
visited the cottages of persons obnoxious 
to the promoters of the national move- 
ment, but it is in consequence of an 
organization, and I should have thought 
that with the immense means at the 
disposal of the League they might have 
been able, had they been willing, to 
assist the Government in discovering 
many of thesecrimes. What is the only 
possible inference when we see that 
resolutions passed by branches of the 
League have been followed in many 
instances by crimes committed against 
the people whom these resolutions de- 
nounced? We have been challenged 
as to whether there is an improvement 
or not in the state of Ireland. Evidence 
has been given of that; but the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian has asked whether we can show 
‘hat there is a diminution in the num- 
oer of farms remaining unlet on account 
of that cruel system of Boycotting men 
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who have taken evicted farms. Wecan 


give the right hon. Gentleman the as- 
surance and we can make to him the 
statement that there is an improvement 
and a deeided improvement in that re- 
spect. There was a time when there 
was a constant increase in the number 
of nee agen pon cena ruining 
agriculture, and ruining the pr ity 
of Ireland, because branches oF the 
National League would not let men who 
had wives and children whom they 
wished to support find the means of 
subsistence on a farm that was awaiting 
his labour. I say we see a distinct im- 
provement in this respect. But the 
right hon. Gentleman will ask us to 
lay statistics on the Table. He himself 
was unable when at the head of the 
Government to assent to the production 
of such statistics, because it is dangerous 
and against the public interest to pub- 
lish particulars of the farms whieh are 
derelict or have been derelict in a sche- 
dule. No, we cannot produce these sta- 
tistics ; but I trust that the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends will be glad 
to learn that under the effect of the legis- 
lation of Her Majesty’s Government 
there is in this respect, as well as in re- 
spect of the diminution of crime and to 
the greater liberty of the loyalist minority 
in Ireland, a distinct and decided im- 
provement. My right hon. Friend the 
Ohief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) spoke of the assurances which 
he is now getting continually from those 
who belong to the loyal minority in 
Ireland. |An hon. Memszr : Give us 
proofs. ] e have endeavoured to put 
evidence and proofs before you; but 
there are many points on which the 
facts are as clear and as plain as day, 
which yet cannot be scheduled in 
the columns of a Return presented to 
Parliament. If the loyal minority are 
feeling greater courage, if they are 
feeling greater confidence, if they are 
shaking off the intimidation that was 
practised upon them, if they are bring- 
ing daily to the Government evidence 
that they believe there is an improve- 
ment in Ireland, that of itself proves 
that we have made progress, and that 
something and even much has been 
gained. Hon. Members below the Gang- 
way opposite, if they like, may triumph 
at what they think the progress of their 
cause. [Home Rule cheers, and a cry of 
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‘“‘Southwark!’’] Above all, they have 
cause to triumph in thinking that they 
have won over to the Plan of Oampaign 
and to the milder forms of Bo i 
and to that organized intimidation of 
which the hon. Member for North-East 
Cork boasts, the right hon. Gentleman 
who has been Prime Minister of Eng- 
land. Why do they not cheer? That 
certainly is a great gain for them, 
and one which heightens the difficulty 
of the Government, but which does not 
heighten it to a degree which makes us 
shrink from the tremendous task in 
which we are now engaged. In his 
eloquent peroration, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman pointed out to us the enor- 
mous difficulties which lie in our ag 
Although I do not say that he spoke in 
a@ menacing way of possible foreign 
complications, he yet spoke of the diffi- 
culties that might surround us, and he 
asked us to be wise in time. In no 
speech, however, that we have heard 
from the Benches opposite has there 
been any recognition of the duty which 
we owe to the loyal minority in Ireland. 
The hon. and learned Member for In- 
verness (Mr. Finlay), in his able speech 
yesterday, emphasized that duty, and 
pointed out how it would be a di @ 
and a dishonour if we were to hand 
over Ireland now to the forces of the 
National League. And what said the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle? He calls that a platitude. 
He says that the duty of this coun- 
try to the loyal minority who have stood 
by us is a platitude. Well, I believe 
that the Unionist Party do not so read 
their political duty. We do not con- 
sider that even if expediency, even if our 
political interests pointed in that direc- 
tion, we could for one moment swerve 
from the course that we are now pur- 
suing. If we saw that our difficulties 
were greater than they are—and I ad- 
mit to the full how those difficulties are 
heightened by the present action of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
. E. Gladstone)—I believe that we 
should be false to the mandate which 
we received at the hands of our country- 
men, if we were to allow any threats or 
menaces from whatever quarter they 
may come, whether from America or 
from Ireland, or from the lips of the 
right hon. Gentleman, to divert us from 
the duty which lies uponus. The right 
. [ Seventh Night. | 
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hon. Gentleman spoke as if it was in 
coercion alone that we were engaged — 
| ** Hear, hear!’’]—while at the same 
time those who cheer forget that their 
Leader himself has acknowledged the 
beneficial effect of our legislation. In 
one sentence they denounce us for 
having no other policy than coercion, 
and in another they compliment us on 
the success of our Land Act. It is not 
only on coercion that we are engaged. 
We wish as sincerely and as earnestly 
as any Gentlemen opposite to be able to 
serve the interests of Ireland; but ob- 
stacles are thrown in our path. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle said that even if we attempt 
to develop the resources of Ireland, un- 
less we took the National League as our 
advisers and assistants — [“‘No!” | 
Not the National League ? , the 
right hon. Gentleman himself will not 
disavow the sense of his remark. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : It is not a 

uestion of sense. I did not say the 

ational League. What I said was 
that it was in vain for the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to dangle his bag of British 
sovereigns before the eyes of the Irish 
eople in order to carry out public works 
for Ireland unless he took the Irish 
nation into co-operation. 

Mr. GOS : I see very little 
difference. [‘‘Oh, oh!” and derisive 
Home Rule cheers.| The right hon. 
Member for Derby had better strike 
out the note he is making because 
he has not heard what I was going to 


say. 

‘im WILLIAM HARCOURT: I will 
take that down too. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Why hon. Mem- 
bers opposite cheered was because the 
thought I had made a slip. Wi 
their habitual impatience and intem- 
perance they scarcely listen to the end 
of a sentence, and then they take ad- 
vantage of a truncated bit of “ one’s 
periods. I was about to say that from 
the lips of the right hon. Gentleman and 
those who claim that the National 
League represents the Irish nation, it is 
preci 





sely what he wished to indicate, 
that unless we took the National Party 
into co-operation we should do no good 
whatever by advancing public works in 
Ireland. As we do not intend, in the 
sense which he wishes, to take the 
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National e or the National 
into co-operation, as we do not 
to grant Home Rule to Ireland, the 
right hon. Sarna a. po A 
it is my charge against him— he 
recommends that Ireland is to be left 
without that development of her re- 
sources which hon. Members for Ireland 
so urgently believe she needs, lest any 
grant for that purpose should be sullied 
by coming from the bands of an Im- 
ial instead of a local Parliament. I 
ave ventured to point to that in order 
to show the difficulties which surround 
the Government, not only in its task of 
maintaining law and authority, but also 
in its task of doing that justice to Ire- 
land which we are as anxious to do as 
hon. Members opposite. They declare 
beforehand that even if we attempt to 
assist Ireland we shall be met by op- 
position which shall thwart us. All I 
can say is that the responsibility of such 
hostility will rest upon the so-called 
friends of Ireland; it will not rest upon 
the majority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. We shall endeavour to go for- 
ward in the duty which has been im- 
posed upon us, and in doing so we shall 
rely upon, and we shall receive, the 
support of the majority of the people of 
Great Britain. 
Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT (Derby): 
I think, Sir, that this will be a memor- 
able debate, memorable not only for the 
speeches which have been made in the 
course of it, but for the incidents which 
have occurred in it. The Government 
have, in what has been called “ a chal- 
lenging speech,”’ invited the judgment 
of the country upon their conduct in 
Ireland, which, I venture to say, after 
the course of this debate—and I say it 
with confidence—has been a history of 
humiliating failure. But there is an- 
other tribunal and another Court before 
which they have to be tried—a Oourt, 
not of Resident Magistrates, not a Oourt 
in communication with Dublin Castle, 
but a Court which consists of the free 
tribunal of the people of England. 
Yes, Sir; their history for the last six 
months has been before the people of 
this country. They have e about 
assuring and re-assuring their followers 
that in no circumstances shall there be 
a Dissolution. Ah! they are right to 
fear a Dissolution. They are right to 
fear the terrible judgment which is 
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awaiting their acts. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has “ orated”’ about the 
country; he has laid the case of the 
Government before the country. He 
complained in his speech that the 
House of Commons was like a public 
meeting ; but I observe that in what he 
called his truncated periods at the com- 
mencement of his speech the right hon. 
Gentleman said — ‘‘I appeal to this 
House, and I appeal to the public;” 
and such observations occ by the 
dozen. The right hon. Gentleman 
said-—‘‘ The country wili know;” but 
the country does know. You need not 
go very far away—not even outside of 
your pet preserve of the Metropolitan 
constituencies—to find out that the coun- 
try does know. But after the news 
which saluted him in the course of 
his speech, I really felt a compassion 
for the right hon. Gentleman’s feelings 
when the result of the poll at West 
Southwark was made known to him. 
[ Anhon. Mewser : How about Dundee? ] 
We heard no more about the country, 
and the appeal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was addressed altogether to the 
undissolved and the indissoluble Union 
majority in this House. At the com- 
meneement of his speech the right hon. 
Gentleman told us that he was coming 
to the heart of the Irish Question. I 
waited with great patience for one hour 
and 20 minutes, and I could not discover 
from that speech what the heart of the 
Irish Question was. I rather think that, 
from the point of view of the Ministry, 
the Irish Question is defective in the 
particular quality of heart. There may 
be a great deal of administrative de- 
tail; but there is evidently no heart in 
it. We have had some very sin 
statements made from the Government 
Benches in the course of this debate, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer have both made very long speeches, 
and there is not a very long time left at 
my disposal in which to reply to those 
speeches ; but I must say that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has treated me very fairly, 
because, although he has made a very 
long speech and has given me very little 
time to answer it in, he has given me 
very little toanswer. In the first place, 
the right hon. Gentleman falls back upon 
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that great refuge of the Treasury Bench, 
the tu quogue argument; but it strikes 
me that in the instances relied upon by 
the right hon. Gentleman there was 
plenty of the que, but that the quo was 
altogether ——- The instances upon 
which he relied had not the remotest 
resemblance to each other; and it is the 
essence of the tu guogue that there should 
be some resemblance between the two 
eases. The right hon. Gentleman com- 
pared a case in which a man had asked 
to have a higher sentence of two months 

upon him in order that he might 
appeal with that in which a man had 
received two consecutive sentences of 
one month each, neither of which would 
entitle him to an appeal. Under the 
Coercion Act, it does not even require us 
to be Resident Magistrates tu seo that 
there is a vast distinction between the 
two cases; and I must apologize to the 
House for having even noticed the mat- 
ter. In answer to the complaint about 
the treatment of newsvendors, he said 
that they were told that if they sold cer- 
tain publications they would be sent to 
prison; and he relied upon that answer 
to the complaint as conclusive, as though 
it were sufficient to tell these le that 
they must give up their perfect y inno- 
cent means of livelihood, or else they 
mustgo to prison. The right hon. Gentle- 
man objected to my taking a note of his 
admission that the National League was 
the same thing as the Irish nation. I 
do not differ from that conclusion, nor 
even from the changed form of the ex- 
pression, when the right hon. Gentleman 
substituted the words ‘‘Irish Party” 
for ‘‘ Irish nation.” $f An hon. Memszr : 
The Nationalist Party.] Well, I donot 


gular | object to ~_— even the expression “‘ the 
arty, 


Nationalist ” because that Party 
represents 86 out of 103 Irish Members 
in this House, and, therefore, it comes 
round to the same thing, though, of 
course, we know that in their political 
arithmetic the Party opposite do not be- 
lieve that the 86 Nationalist Irish Mem- 
bers are equal to even the smallest 
Member among them. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
— said that he wanted to go into the 
eart of the Irish Question; but wh 

did he not do so? The heart of the I 

Question, as I understand it in this de- 
bate, is whether your system of govern- 
ment in Ireland has been a success or @ 


[ Seventh Night.] 
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failure. Has coercion produced the re- 
sults which everyone would desire? I 
suppose the results of all government 
which everyone desires would be a con- 
tented people. Have you produced by 
your system of government of Ireland a 
contented people, or are you likely to 
produce it by the course you are pur- 
suing? 

Cotonzt SANDYS (Lanoashire, 8. W., 
Bootle): In another five years. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
time varies. It was 20 years just now; 
and the hon. and gallant Gentleman now 
says five years. You have had 700 

ears, and you have not done it yet. 
Colonel Sanpys: Cromwell did it.] 

here is a disciple of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and of the Crom- 
wellian policy of Hell or Connaught. 
The Attorney Goneral the other night 
said to us—and it is quite true—" You 
change your policy and you change your 
opinions.” And then he said—‘* Why 
not give a reason for it?” That is not 
correct; we have given a reason for it. 
It is because we have come to the con- 
clusion that the policy of coercion is a 
failure, and ought to be reversed. Do 
not say that is not a reason; you may 
not agree with it; but, if true, that is 
the best reason that could possibly be 
given. The remarkable part of the 
matter is that you yourselves came to 
the same conclusion not very long ago. 
I am not using this as a tu quoque, and 
I hope the House will believe that I do 
not use it in a Party sense, when I say 
that it is a very remarkable circum- 
stance. I will assume, in your favour, 
that you were not acting from any Party 
motives whatever, but that you were 
acting from sincere conviction and care- 
ful observation of the working of the 
Act of 1882, when you cime to the con- 
clusion, which all of you expressed in 
1885, that the poliey ofcoercion in 1882 
had been a failure, and that it ought not 
to be resumed, and that you ought to 
govern Ireland not upon principles of 
coercion. Then how can you with any 
justice say, having yourselves arrived at 
that opinion, that we are wrong in 
arriving at that conclusion, too? It 
seems to me that that is an argument 
deserving your attention. You are 





going to Tomy down the National League, 
ly 


e most sanguine among you 
claims that you have put down the Na- 
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tional League. No doubt it is a powerful 
organization ; and, as I understand, it 
has two objects. One is * pes 
object, and the other I may in the 
fine see of the word, and not > any 
invidious sense, is an agrarian obj 
to deal with the relations between land. 
lords and tenants in Ireland. You have 
determined to put that organization 
down by exceptional laws and by an 
exceptional administration. I would 
take leave to ask, is that a wise thing 
to attempt? Isit an attempt which is 
likely to succeed? We are not alto- 
gether without lessons of experience in 
this matter. Unfortunately, you have 
taught Ireland that she can never get 
the most ordinary justice except by the 
only resource which belongs to the weak, 
the resource of combination. Amon 
all the great boons of justice given mu 
too late to Ireland, every one has been 
extorted by the combination of the Irish 
pee le. You cannot expect that the 

tish people should not remember that 
lesson which you yourselves have so 
repeatedly taught her. That was the 
case with Catholic Emancipation. I do 
not wish to weary the House; but I 
should like to call attention to the history 
of the Catholic Association. It has a 
resemblance to the National League—a 
very close resemblance, indeed. Let me 
read an account given of the Oatholic 
Association by Mr. Dawson, a very well- 
known man, and a relation of Sir Robert 
Peel. He says— 


“The state of Ireland is an anomaly in the 
history of civilized nations. It is true that we 
have a Government to which an outward obedi- 
ence is shown, which is responsible to Parlia- 
ment and answerable te God for the manner of 
administering its functions; but it is equally 
true that an immense majority of the people 
look up, not to the legitimate Government, but 
to an irresponsible and to a self-constituted 
Association for the administration of the affairs 
of the country. The peace of Ireland depends 
not upon the Government of the King, but upon 
the dictation of the Catholic Association. It 
has defied the Government and trampled upon 
the law of the land. . . . The condition of 
the landlords is not more consoling; already 
they have been robbed of their influence over 
the tenantry—already they have become but 
mere ciphers on their estates; nay, in many 
— they are worse than ciphers, they have 

forced to become the tools of their domi- 
neering masters, the Catholic priesthood ; and 
it depends upon a single breath, a single resolu- 
tion of the Catholic Association, whether the 
landlords are to be robbed of their rents or not. 


So perfect a system of organization was never 
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achieved not possessing the 
itimate ol atiment IE 
it is arrogant; it derides, and has 
triumphed over the enactments of the Legis- 
lature; and it goes on filling its coffers from 
the voluntary contributions of the people.” 
Could you more accurately describe what 
is now said of the National League? 
hoe hon. Memsgr: The same thing. ] 
t is exactly the same state of things. 
In 1825, that being the state of things, 
Parliament determined to put down the 
Catholic Association. I advise you to 
read the history of those debates. We, 
the Liberal Party, are told that we are 
acting in a manner unworthy of the 
Liberal Party, because we do not support 
u in endeavouring to put down the 
ational League. t dia the Liberal 
Party do in 1825? They resisted with 
all their might, and to the point of ob- 
struction, the Act of Parliament to put 
down the Catholic Aesociation. I think 
the introduction of the Bill was debated 
for five nights—a remarkable thing in 
those days. Every great man in the 
Liberal Party declared that until the 
Catholicclaims were conceded they would 
be no parties to putting down the 
Catholic Association. And until the 
legitimate demands of the National 
League are granted we will be no parties 
in wes Be in putting down the 
National gue. We will offer pre- 
cisely the same opposition to your at- 
tempts to suppress the National League 
as was offi by our forefathers to the 
attempts to put down the Catholic As- 
sociation. The Tory Party got their Act 
of Parliament to put down the Catholic 
Association. Did they put it down? 
They were not inferiormen. There was 
the Duke of Wellington. He was the 
equal of the present First Lord of the 
Treasury. Then there was Sir Robert 
Peel. He might be matched even with 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. They 
got all the powers of Parliament to put 
down the Catholic Association. They 
felt it was a question whether the 
Catholic Association should govern or 
whether they should govern. They 
went on just as you are going on. They 
said in those et that the Catholic 
Association was dependent upon coercion, 
and that if the people were free they 
would resist the Catholic priests. They 
declared that never, no never, would 
they yield. Well, the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could not be 
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more emphatic. They, too, had a Lord 
Lieutenant who was not quite sound, 
and they dismissed him, because they 
thought he favoured the Oatholic claims. 
So Lord was dismissed. U; 
to the very moment they d 
that they never would yield ; and all of 
a sudden it was not they who suppressed 
the Catholic Association, but it was the 
Catholic Association which suppressed 
them. Ifyou read the reasons which 
Sir Robert Peel gave for conceding the 
Catholic claims you will find that one of 
the main arguments he put forward in 
his speech was the result of the Clare 
election. That election was an o 
defiance of the then existing electoral 
law of the country. Sir Robert Peel 
foresaw that election after election 
would go with the Catholics, as the 
Clare election had gone; and you will 
find in that remarkable speech that one 
of the main reasons he gave for con- 
ceding the Catholic claims was that it 
was impossible for any English Govern- 
ment to carry on a policy of coercion 
against the views of the majority of the 
Representatives of the Irish people. 
You are going, you say, to put down the 
National League. Will you sucoeed ? 
What politically does the National 
League represent? It represents the 
struggle of the Irish people against the 
licy of the Party of Ascendency. 
ou are the Representatives of that 
Party of Ascendency. When the Tight 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) went 
to Belfast, it was to that Party of As- 
cendency that he appealed, and not 
to the Irish nation. He spoke o 
Ulster as a fortress placed at the back 
gate of Ireland. It was by the Party 
of Ascendency that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the noble ve) se 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) were sur.ounded 
when they went to Dublin. What is 
all this talk we hear of the loyal 
minority? What do they understand 
by it? It means that garrison, that 
fortress that you have planted in a con- 
quered country—it means the minority 
that by means of your bayonets have 
been assisted to trample on the majority 
of their tent Arr ae een 
licy is the policy of ascendency ; an 
air as I ed sees Ar! the political ob- 
ject of the National League—and it is 
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only in that sense that I approveit, and 
in that sense I approve it altogether— 
it is the old policy of the struggle 
against the Party of Ascendancy in Ire- 
land, and it is a in which we 
have always been successful, and in 
which you have always been defeated. 
But the National League has another 
object—an agrarian object—namely, to 
deal with the relations between land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland. The Chief 
Secretary has found fault with some 
things that I have said of the Irish 
landlords. I have nothing to retract. 
The more I see of the evidence of the 
couduct of the landlords of Ireland, the 
more I am convinced that there is no 
language too strong to condemn their 
conduct. The history of their injustice 
and their cruelty for generations is 
written in the evidence taken by Royal 
Commission after Royal Commission. 
Read the Reports of the Devon and 
Cowper Commissions. You talk of the 
highway robbery of the Plan of Cam- 

aign. But by the evidence taken be- 
fore these Royal Commissions it appears 
that the landlords of Ireland have 
robbed their tenants of their property 
and driven them from their native land. 
In my opinion, there is no language too 
strong to characterize their conduct. 
You placed the landlords in Ireland ori- 
ginally as a garrison, and gave them a 
power so large as to be demoralizing to 
every class in the country. Do not sup- 
pose that Lord Clanricarde’s case is an 
exceptional one. I could mention other 
similar cases; but I do not desire to 
detain the House. But what are you 
going todo? The thing is going to be 
tried out in the case of Lord Clanricarde 
between you and the National League, 
which in other cases has invariably 
succeeded in securing fair terms for the 
tenants. It is said that the Irish ten- 
ants enjo Ng ee ig | favourable 
terms under the land legislation of 
recent years. But what help did you 
give in passing that legislation? Why, 
quite recently the Marquess of Salisbury 
went down to Liverpool and denounced 
the Land Act of 1881. He spoke of it 
as subversive of society; and he con- 
demned the men who were parties to 
the carrying of the Act of 1881—a con- 
demnation in which the Earl of Selborne 
and the noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale were necessarily included. 
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What conclusion should we draw from 
such language of the Prime Minister? 
Is it not to be naturally inferred that 
such animosity and denunciation means 
that you will strain every power of the 
Coercion Act to thwart its beneficent 
working? And that is what you are 
doing every day. If there be an act of 
administration which can encourage 
which can support—the injustice of a 
landowner there you will find the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland at the back of it. 
If there is an act of administration 
which can be done to warp the benefi- 
cient action of the Land Act, there you 
will find everything done to trip up and 
thwart it. And that is the consequence 
of the attitude which the Government 
have taken up with reference to the 
Land Act. Now, the methods pursued 
by the National League are condemned. 
Well, Sir, if the National League has 
conduced, or is conducing, to crime, it 
deserves to be condemned. What proof 
have you attempted to adduce that it is 
now acting in that direction? You have 
shown none whatever. Even, as my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) showed 
most conclusively, the Attorney General 
has utterly failed to make out eny case. 
The whole evidence I have is that the 
National League is doing, and has done 
of late, at all events, a great deal more 
than you have done to put down agra- 
rian crime in Ireland. In that sense, I 
believe that the National League has 
been of immense value to the country in 
Ireland. But then you condemn Boy- 
cotting, and say that it is the wicked 
=, gs of the League. If the House 
will have patience with me for only 
a few minutes I should like to say 
a word or two about Boyecotting. 
The hon. Member for North - East 
Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien), in a a 
which was one of the most remarkable 
and impressive speeches I have ever 
heard in the House of Commons—the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer taunts us 
for our admiration of that speech ; but, 
depend upon it, it will be read and ad- 
mired and will arouse sympathy in every 

art of the Dominions of the Queen ; and 
if the Chief Secretary for Ireland thinks 
that he will countervail its effects by 
insults directed against the hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork, I can assure 
him he is very much mistaken. The 
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829 Majesty's Most 
Chief Secretary for Ireland personally is 
a most mews man; but yl think 
it isa of s to insult 

——— ari heods? e has 
not had a long ience in the art 
of government; but I can tell him 


that is not the best way of govern- | ing 


ing. When you have locked a man 
up in prison, to write sneering 
letters is not generous, is not magnani- 
mous; and if those are qualities to 
which the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
does not aspire, let me assure him that 
he will not be successful. I know, how- 
ever, that he is only following a more 
august example. right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian challenged 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to-night 
to make -, a on ee of the 
Marquess 0: isbury. e Marquess 
of Salisbury, knowing that a man had 
been cast into prison and could not 
answer for himself, made a charge 
against that man which has been proved 
in every particular to be absolutely un- 
true—| Mr. Batrour dissented ]—in every 
articular to be absolutely false. Does 
e mean to make amends for that 
calumny? If he does not, he may de- 
end upon it that the hon. Member for 
orth-East Cork will hold a higher 
position in the estimation of his coun- 
trymen—I mean Englishmen as well 
as Irishmen—than is held by the 
Marquess of Salisbury himself. I onl 
say that in alluding to the speec 
of the hon. Member for North-East 
Cork; but I wanted to make a re- 
mark on what he said about Boycot- 
ting. I understood him to say—and I 
agree with him—that there are two 
kinds of Boycotting ; one kind that de- 
serves to be highly condemned, namely, 
that Boycotting which uses unjust force 
and pressure upon pre in pursuit of 
their just rights. I have heard—and I 
have never heard it contradicted—that 
the hon. Member for the Harbour 
Division of Dublin (Mr. T. Harrington), 
the Secre of the e, read out 
lists of branches of the League that had 
been suspended and dissolved on account 
of improper Boycotting ; but the most 
ingenious, and I think, on the whole, 
the most satisfactory, defence—or shall 
I call it apology—for, or palliation of, 
Boycotting I have heard, comes oddly 
enough from the Marquess of Salisbury. 
It is quite true that it came at an oppor- 
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tune moment. It was just before 
the General Election of 1885, and this 
is what the Marquess of Salisbury says 
about Boycotting— 
fiitinl tn antomcn 
ing of the past peop 
the Crimes Act was a restraint on outrage, and 
it was certainly no restraint on Boycottipg.” 
Now mark these words. Let them be 
read in England and let them be read in 
Ireland; these are the words of the 
man who was then Prime Minister, and 
who is Prime Minister now— 

‘* Boycotting does not o through out- 
rage. pote is the act of a aa ority 
of the community resolving to do a number of 
— not 7 cay ge illegal, but bese aey 

illegal e@ manner in Ww: 

ont dubs In truth, it is much more similar 
to excommunication and interdict in the Middle 
Ages than any other action with which we are 
acquainted.” 
If you speak of such Boycotting as we 
read of in the papers to-day in the case 
of the man Finlay, I say it is wicked, 
and cannot be too strongly condemned. 
But there is another sort of Boycotting, 
which is the reprobation of the com- 
munity for a man who had done dis- 
honest acts. I will give you an instance 
of this kind of Boycotting. I have 
heard it spoken of as a most improper 
phrase to use that a man should be 
treated as ‘‘a moral leper.” WhatisLord 
Clanricarde? Lord Olanricarde went 
out of the Court of the Queen, in my 
opinion, under the sentence of the Chief 

aron of Ireland aleper as white as the 
snow. He brought down upon him the 
condemnation of every class of society. 
That is one of the remedies which society 
has for offences for which the law gives 
no remedy. I was astonished to hear 
the Attorney General say that he recog- 
nized no offences except those which are 

unisbable by law. I was surprised at 
that because the Attorney General is 
the adviser not only of Her Majesty’s 
Government, but of a more important 
organization—the Jockey Club. There 
they are conversant with offences which 
are not amenable to the law at 
all; and he knows perfectly well that 
social ostracism—a most proper kind of 
Boycotting—is brought to bear for 


offences of that description. Therefore, 
when you confound two kinds of Boy- 
cotting—the Lp ayes of men who 

e grossest acts of in- 
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justice and robbery which the law cannot 
touch, with the other kind of Boycot- 
ting, which we all condemn—you are 
deceiving and misleading the public. 
That is what I have to say on the sub- 
ject of Boycotting. You ought to draw 
a distinction between the two kinds. 
What is the issue before us? We are 
here to try whether you are pursuing a 
right policy, and whether you have suc- 
ceeded in that policy? In my opinion, 
you are pomees a wrong policy. You 
will apply ¢u guogues to us in vain; be- 
cause, though we have pursued that 
policy, we are convinced that it is a 
wrong policy, and that it has failed. 
We have tried out of Office another 
policy, and we have been far more suc- 
cessful. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian has, in my 
opinion, done much more to suppress 
crime in Ireland than you have done. 
He has done much more to engender 
that friendly feeling between the two 
peoples which will maintain the unity of 
the Empire. What is it that you have 
done? Yours isa beggarly account of 
empty measures. You talk of the Plan 
of Mawes . Iam not going to enter 
upon the Plan of Campaign ; but I will 
ask, have you ventured to prove that 
ou have in any one instance beaten the 
Plan of Campaign? In every instance 
the Plan of Campaign has beaten you. 
The Chief Secretary says that in some 
arish or other there was a begging 
fetter sent from some branch of the 
League. Of course, there are beggin 
letters. In many parishes of England 
ou have them from the Primrose 
Taaieme ; and do you accept letters of 
that kind as a proof that the League 
has failed and is being dissolved? But 
what have you gained? You have put 
afew dozen men into prison? What 
do you gain by that? Have you 
weakened the influence of these men? 
Do you think that the late Lord Mayor 
of Dublin (Mr. T. D. Sullivan), or the 
hon. Member for North-East Oork (Mr. 
W. O’Brien), or Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, is 
less high in the affections of their coun- 
trymen than they were before you put 
them into prison? I will not allude to 
the unworthy sneer of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland at the hon. Member for 
North-East Oork; I will not inquire 
what the weight of bis body is; I know 
the weight of his speeches; and you 
have not diminished that by what you 
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have done; and I begin now to under- 
stand why the Attorney General at a 
pnblic meeting expressed the wish, or 
the opinion, that, instead of three 
months, the hon. Member for North- 
East Oork had better be kept in prison 
for five years. After hearing that 
speech, and after having seen. the 
humiliating e of the impotence 
of the Government, I think the Attorney 
General gave a very sagacious hint to the 
Government. Well, do you not know— 
every man on this side of the House 
knows—that the most popular names 
that are ever named in a meeting of Eng- 
lish people, are those of the men youhave 
imprisoned. [‘‘ No!” ] I know it very 
well; I know that the names which are 
received with the greatest acclamation in 
the great assemblies I have attended are 
the names of O’Brien and Sullivan and 
Wilfrid Blunt,and many inthis Housecan 
bear testimony toit. Youcan go on im- 
| remaen ; you can go on with your cumu- 
ative sentences ; and with what, repeat- 
ing the words of my right hon. Friend, I 
will call your unutterable meanness. I 
have charged the right hon. Gentleman 
to his face, and I charge him again, 
with breach of faith, and he has never 
dared to answer it. He made a solemn 
pledge to the Irish people that in every 
case there should = an appeal. He 
broke that pledge ; and, having broken 
it, he has made use of that violation of 
faith for the p of carrying out 
those judicial tricks. When you had 
got a sentence of three months upon an 
accused person, and he was admitted to 
bail, then you used this breach of faith 
with reference to a sentence of one 
month to deprive him of the bail to 
which he was entitled. I say that con- 
duct of that kind is dishonourable to any 
Government; I say that you are dis- 
honoured before Irish and before Eng- 
lish people. When I read of these trans- 
actions, and remember that pledge which 
was given personally across this Table, 
I say that, without exception, I know of 
no record in the public life of an Admi- 
nistration in England which is so dis- 
honourable to their character. I have 
never known a Government make a 
pledge, and, having made it, break it 
in that way; and, having deliberately 
broken it, then use it in that tricky 
manner to defeat the liberties of their 
fellow-countrymen. What is the mean- 
ing of the rising disgust of the English 
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838 Majesty’ s Most 
ple? It is that they are reading the 
istory of your Irish administration ; it 
is the manner in which you are treating 
Irishmen ; and I am happy to say that it 
is the Irishmen ee who go and 
explain to the English constituencies the 
wrongs that you are inflicting upon them. 
There are no speakers—I know it myself 
—who are received with greater welcome 
than the men whom you are habitually 
slandering and calumniating. Talk of 


Boycotting! You have attempted to 
Boycott the whole, or the great majority, 
of the Representatives of Ireland. You 


are attempting to Boycott them in this 
House. You are endeavouring to de- 
prive them of that fair play to which 
every man is entitled. i Yes; 
I have seen it night after night. You 
have insinuated what you dare not speak 
out. You have suggested, with the coun- 
tenance—often with the co-operation— 
of the Front Bench, that those men— 
the Representatives of Ireland—were 
the ers and instigators of crime. 
[An hon. Memser: Question 2 I have 
spoken on what is dishonourable to the 
Government; but I say that the treat- 
ment to which Irish Members have been 
exposed is dishonourable to the House of 
Commons. [hope we will have no more 
of it. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” and a laugh. | 
Yes; but these have been the great 
instruments of the defeat that is await- 
ing you, and of the triumph that is at- 
tending our cause. Itis the disgust with 
which you have filled the minds of the 
English people by the unfairness with 
which you have treated the Irish nation 
in Ireland, and the unfairness with 
which you are treating Irish Members 
in England, which is working for the 
deliverance of Ireland. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer tries to make us 
ashamed of acting with the Irish Mem- 
bers. He has tried to Boycott us out 
of co-operation with the Representatives 
ofIreland. But I assure him he will not 
succeed. The fact is, in our opinion, it 
is impossible to govern the Irish nation 
without co-operation with its Represen- 
tatives. If representative government 
means anything at all, it means that the 
Representatives of the people should be 
treated with respect, and that the wishes 
of the nation they represent should be 
listened to. If there is any sense in 
the language which you hold, if there 
18 any reason in the policy you pursue, 
why do you not disfranchise the Irish 
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people? This isa natural and inevit- 
able result. I apologize to the House 
for having detained it solong. I come 
to this conclusion. We have heard the 
ary, of the hon. Member for North- 

t Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien). We have 
heard the speech of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). We 
have heard the great and immortal 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), which had a reception which 
will be historical—a speech which has 
found its echo in the constituency of 
Southwark to-night. We hail with 
satisfaction the triumph which awaits 
the cause that we sustain, and we 
look with satisfaction upon the over- 
throw and tho humiliation you have so 
richly deserved. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, he had no personal desire 
to address himself to the House at that 
moment. He should have been very 
willing to have allowed the debate to 
terminate with the speech to which they 
had just listened with admiration ; but 
if he did so, he should lay himself open 
to the charge of not replying to a 
challenge which had been twice made 
during the course of the debate. The 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) had read 
to the House the other day what he 
gave as an extract from a speech which 
he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) was alleged 
to have delivered in Jersey City. “The 
words used were— 

“T know that there are within the United 
States emissaries of the British Government 
anxiousto earn,or pre d to earn,the pay which 
is drawn from the Secret Service Fund of the 
Government, If such a man is here, | invite 
him to report that here, in public, I state what 
I know to be a fact—that in whatever war 
Great Britain may be involved, that whatever 
Power may be involved, that Power may count 
upon 100,000 armed men to fight under her 
flag against Great Britain.” 

The hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
not taken the trouble to inquire whether 
the report was correct. He did not 
know that he had any ground to expect 
anything different from him, and he 
did not complain ; but on the following 
day the hon. and gallant Baronet the 
Member for North-West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot), who was a gentle- 
man by birth, education, character and 
conduct, also challenged him as to the 
same words. The hon. and gallant 
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Baronet had the advantage of having 
seen the spsissima verbaquoted by the hon. 
and gallant Member forNorth Armagh 
— in The Tim:s and other papers,and 
rom that verbatim report he quoted— 


“Tf any English spies’ are present I want 
them to know what I say. ese men are 
ready to fight for Ireland if the chance should 
arise, and any nation which England tries to 
strike shall have 100,000 such men to fight 
against the British guns.” 

He complained that no notice of this 
palpable discrepancy had been taken; 
the hon. and gallant Baronet had not 
taken the trouble to ascertain the accu- 
racy of either the onereport or the other. 
He thought he might have expected 
something better from the hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet. The object of the quota- 
tion in both cases was two-fold. First, 
it was intended to suggest that the 
alleged extract furnished a test of the 
kind of threats which Irish Members 
made before American audiences; and, 
secondly, to suggest, what the hon. and 
gallant Baronet had the frankness to 
state in terms, that he (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) said things in America which 
he did not dare to say in this country. 
With regard to the last point, he hoped 
the hon. and gallant Baronet would pre- 
pare his nerves for a great shock, take 
out his note-book, and invite his hon. 
Friends to assist him in taking an accu- 
rate noteof whathenowsaid. He believed 
that if the Government found itself at war 
with the United States to-morrow, there 
would be—he could not give the exact 
number—but tens and tens of thousands 
of Irishmen who would rush to tha 
standard of the United States, not for 
the sake of the pay attending the ser- 
vice, but in the hope of gratifying the 
feelings of animosity and hatred which 
had been engendered in their breasts 
by evicting landlords, by laws which 
had enabled those landlords to evict 
and helped them in their iniquity, and of 
the Administration which enforced those 
laws. He had said no more than this in 
America, and he flung back in the teeth 
of the hon. and gallant Baronet the chal- 
lenge that he was incapable of saying 
here what he had said elsewhere. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Armagh 
knew perfectly well that the only occa- 
sion on which any newspaper in America 
spoke in any terms of unfriendliness and 
dissatisfaction of Irish Members when 
at St. Louis, on the banks of the Missis- 
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sippi, ho had sneered at the cheap valour 
which affected heroism 4,000 miles away 
from action in Ireland. What he said 
in America he was pre to state in 
that House; he would not abate one 
jot or tittle in the whole of it. But 
with regard to the other object with 
which the quotation was made—namely, 
that of inducing people in this country 
to suppose that the addresses made by 
Irish Members to American audiences 
were couched in terms of hostility to 
this country, he would say that at the 
meeting at Jersey City, he had reason 
to believe that among some uninformed 
men before him, there were those who 
entertained a feeling of deep resentment 
at the eviction of themselves and their 
relatives ; men who were impatient, and 
not perhaps unnaturally impatient, at 
the slow progress of Constitutional 
agitation. The majority of the people 
at the meeting were, he believed, pai a 
cans. But he had gone to America for 
the purpose of enlisting sympathy upon 
the side of peaceful and Constitutional 
agitation; he admitted that he knew of 
the existence of those a and that 
they probably existed in the meeting 
before him; but he appealed to the 
experience of the last eight years to 
show that, not by violence, outrage or 
force of arms, but by legal and peaceful 
proceedings within the open channel of 
the Constitution, the work was to be 
done. He pointed out that, whatever 
might have been the experience of the 

ast, they had then at least Scotland and 

ales with them, as well as an ever 
increasing proportion of the ple of 
England itself; he declared that there 
was no war between the two nations, 
that the democracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland were then at one. That was 
the drift and character aud purpose of 
his address in Jersey City, the same as 
it had been throughout the whole of the 
United States, and he challenged any- 
body to show that the words used by 
him at all the meetings in America were 
not such as he had described. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 317 ; Noes 
229: Majority 88. 


AYES. 
g-Gardner, J. T. Allsopp, hon. P. 
Ainslie, W. G. Ambrose, W. 
Aird, J. Amherst, W. A. T. 
Allsopp, hon. G, Anstruther, H. T, 
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Ashmead- E. Curzon, Viscount C. Low, M. 
Baden-Powell, Sir G, Curzon, hon. G. N. — T. F. Lowther, hon. W. 
8. ple, Sir C. ilton, right hon. Lowther, J. W. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Davenport, H. T. G. F. Lubbock, Sir J. 
Baird, J. G. A. Davenport, W. B Hamilton, Lord E Lymington, 
Balfour, rt. hon. A.J. Dawnay, Colonel hon. | Hamilton, Col. C. E. onald, right hon. 
Banes, Major G. E. eS Hamley, Gen. Sir E. J. HLA. 
Baring; T. C. De Cobain, E. S. W. B. Maclean, F. W. 
Barnes, A. De Lisle, E. J. L. M. | Hanbury, R. W. Maclean J. M. 
Bartley, G. OC. T, P. Hankey, F. A. Macly «© W. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B Dickson, Major A. G. e, F. M‘Cah. 4, Captain J. 
Bass, H. Dimsdale, Baron R. Havelock - Allan, Sir Madden, D. H. 
Bates, Sir E. Dixon, G. H. i W.T. 
W. W.B Dixon-Hartland, F. D. | Heath, A. R. Malcolm, Col. J. W. 
Beadel, W. J. Donkin, R. 8. Heathcote, Capt. J. H. Mallock, R. 
Beckett, W. Dorington, Sir J. E. Edwards- Manners, right hon. 
Bentinck, Lord H.C. Duncan, Colonel F. Heaton, J. H. Lord J. J. R. 
Bentinck, rt. hn.G. C. Duncombe, A. Herbert, hon. S. Maple, J. B. 
Bentinck, W. G. C. Dyke, right hon. Sir | Hermon-Hodge, R.T. March, Earl of 
Beresford, Lord C.W. __W. H. Hervey, Lord F. oe right hon. 
De la Poer Ebrington, Viscount 7, right hon. Lord W.T 
a Commander Edwards-Moss, T. C. A. W. Matthews, rt. hon. H, 
G.R Egerton, hon. A. de T. Hill, A. 8. Mattinson, M. W. 
Bickford- Smith, W.  £Elcho, Lord Hoare, ; Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Biddulph, M. Elliot, hon. H. F. H. | Hobhouse, H. Mayne, Admiral R. C, 
Bigwood, J. —, G. W. a rt. hon. Sir Mildmay, F. B. 
Birkbeck, Sir E. Sir J. W. H.T Mills, hon. ©. W. 
Blundell, Colonel H. Elton, Oo... Hornby, W. H. More, R. J. 
B. H. Ewart, W. Houldsworth,SirW.H. Morgan, hon. F. 
Bolitho, T. B Ewing, Sir A. O. Howard, J. Morrison, W. 
Bond, G. H. Eyre, Colonel H. Howorth, H. H. Moss, R. 
Bonsor, H. C. O uharson, H. R. Hozier, J. H. C. Mount, W. G. 
Boord, T. Fei Lieut. - Gen. | Hubbard, E. Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
Borthwick, Sir A. R. J. Hughes, Colonel E. J. R. 
Bridgeman, Col. hon. Fellowes, A. E. — - Hallett, Col. ———- a G. 
F. C. a 2 ia right hon. Mulholland, H 
Bristowe, T. L. Hunt, F. 8. Muncaster, ea” 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. Field, “‘auteal E. Hunter, Sir W. G Muntz, P. A. 
J.F. Fielden, T. Isaacs, L. H. Murdoch, C. T. 
Brookfield, A. M. Finch, ¢ G. H. Isaacson, F. W. Noble, we 
Brooks, Sir W. C. Finlay, R. B. Jackson, W. L. Norris, 
Brown, A. H. Fisher, W. H. James, rt. hon. Sir H. Northnate, rely Sir H.S. 
Bruce, Lord H. Fitzgerald, R. U. P. | Jarvis, A. W. Norton, R. 
Burdett-Coutts, W. L. Fitzwilliam, hon. W. | Jeffreys, A. F. O’ Neill, hon. R. T. 
Ash.-B. J. W. Jennings, L. J. Paget, Sir R. H. 
Burghley, Lord aes rete Johnston, W. Parker, hon. F. 
Caldwell, J. Sir F. W. Kelly, J. R Pearce, Sir W. 
Carmarthen, Marq. of Fletcher, Sir H. Kennaway, SirJ.H. _Pelly, Sir L. 
Cavendish, Lord E. Folkestone, right hon. | Kenrick, W. Penton, Captain F. T. 
Chamberlain, R. Viscount Kenyon, hon. G. T. a right hon. 
Chaplin, right hon. H. Forwood, A. B Kenyon -Slaney, Col. D.R 
ington, S. Fowler, Sir R. N W. Powell, F.8. 
Ch rt. hn. Lord Fraser, General 0. C. | Kerans, F. H. Price , Captain G. E. 
R. H. 8. , L. Kimber, . Paleston, Sir J. H. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. Fulton, J. F King, HS Quilter, W. O. 
Cochrane-Baillie, hon. er, Richard- | King - Harman, ae. = hon. H. 0, 
2. ene mace ee Rea 
ington, W. , 8. ey, Sir c jor F. C. 
Coghill’ D.'H. Gent-Davis, R. Kenton ti Reed, H. B. 
Collings, J, Giles, A. Kynoch, G. Richardson, T: 
Colomb, Capt. J, O.R. Gilliat, J. 8. Lafone, A. Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Commerell, Adml. Sir Goldsworthy, Major- | Lambert, C. Ritchie, rt. hon. C. ‘T. 
J.E. General W. T. Laurie, Colonel R. P. Robertson, Sir W. T. 
Compton, F Gorst, Sir J. E. Lawrence, Sir J. J.T. Robertson, J. P. B. 
Corbett, A. C. Goschen, rt. hn. G. J. | Lawrence, W. F. Robinson, B 
Corbett, J. Gray, C. W. E. Rollit, Sir A. K. 
Corry, Sir J. P. Green, Sir E. Legh, T. W. Rothschild, F, 
Cotton, Capt. E. T.D. Greene, E. Leighton, S. J. de 
Courtney, L. H. Grimston, Viscount Lethbridge, Sir R. Round, J 
Cross, H. 8. Grotrian, F. B. Lewisham, right hon. Royden, T, B. 
Crossley, Sir 8. B. Gunter, Colonel R. Viscount Russell, Si 
1 ,Gen. Sir W. Gurdon, R. T. Llewellyn, E. H. Russell, T, W. 
Cubitt, right hon. G. Hall, A. W. Long, W. H. Salt, T. 
2E2 [Seventh Night. } 
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oni Lieut-Col. T. Tyler, Sir H. W. Cate right hon. 
Vernon, hon. G. R. 
PR. FR Col. E. J. Vincent, C. E. H. Gisditove, i. J. 
Sellar, A. C. Walsh, hon. A. H. J. | Gourley, E. T. 
Selwin-Ibbetson, right War'ng, Colonel T Gray, K. D. 
hon. Sir H. J. Watson, J. Grove, Sir T. F. 
Selwyn, Captai. C.W. Webster, Sir R. E Haldane, R. B. 
Seton-Karr, Webster, R. G. a 5% ala hon. 
Shaw-Stewart, MAE West, Colonel W. C. F.S.A 
Sidebotham, J. W. Weymouth, Viscount Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
Sidebottom, T. H. Wharton, J. L W. G. V. V. 
Sidebottom, W. White, J. B. Harrin3ton, E. 
Sinclair, W. P. Whitley, E. Harrington, T. C. 
as i right hon. W. Whitmore, C. A. Harris, M. 
Wiggin, H. Hayden, L. P. 
aolih, A. Williams, J. Powell- Hayne, C, Seale- 
Spencer, J. E. Wilson, Sir S. Healy, M 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. Winn, hon R Healy, T. M 
Staniey, E. J Wodehouse, E. R. Hingley, B. 
Stephens, H. C. Wolmer, Viscount Howell, G. 
Stewart, M. J. Wood, N. Hoyle. L 
Stokes, G. G. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- | Hunter, W. A. 
Sutherland, T. Wright, H. 8. Illin rigs ag * A. 
Talbot, J. G. Wroughton, P. Jacoby, J. A. 
Taylor, F Yerburgh, R. A. James, hon. W. H. 
‘Temple, Sir R. Young, ©. E. B. Jordan, J. 
Thor 4 Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. 
Tollemache, H. J. TELLERS. hon. Sir U. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. Douglas, A. Akers- Kennedy, E. J. 
‘Trotter, H. J. Walrond, Col. W. H. | Kenny, C. 8. 
Kerny, J. E. 
NOES. Kenny, M. J. 
Abraham, W. (Lime- = rt. hon. H.| Kilbride, D. 
rick, W,) Labouchere, H. 
Acland, A. H. D. : Piro J.J. Lalor, R. 
Acland. Cc. T. D. Cobb, H. P. Lawson, Sir W 
Allison, R. A. Commins, A. Lawson, H. L. W 
Anderson, C. H. Conway, M. Leahy, J. 
Asher, A. Corbet, W. J. Leake, R. 
Asquith, H. H. Cossham, H. —s right bon. J. 
Atherley-Jones, L. Cozens. Hardy, H. Il. G. 8. 
Austin, J. Craig, J. Lewis, Z. 3s 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. E. Craven, J. Lyell, L. 
Balfour, Sir G. Crawford, D. Macdonald, W. A. 
Ballantine, W. H. W. Cremer, W. R. MacInnes, M, 
Barbour, W. B. illy, Mac Neil', J. G. S. 
Barran, J. Crossley, E M‘Arihar, A. 
Fe Davies, W M‘Arthaur, W. A. 
Biggar JG. " Dillwyn, L. Le M-oarthy, J. 
1 » ae w 3 
Blane, A. Dodds, J. M Carthy, J. H. 
Bolton, J. C Ellis, J. M‘Donald, 3 
Bolton, T. D Ellis, J. E. M‘Donald, Dr. R. 
Bradlaugh, C. Ellis, T. E M‘Ewan, W. 
Bright, L. Esslemont, P M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
Broadhi H. Evelyn, W. J M‘ y 
Brown, A. L. vershed, 8. M‘Laren, W. 8S. B. 
Bruce, hon. R. P Farquharson, Dr. R Mahony, P. 
Brunner, J. T Fenwick, OC. Maitland, W. F. 
Bryce, J. Ferguson,R.C. Munro- | Mappin, Sir F. T. 
Burt, T. Finucane, J. Marum, E. M. 
Buxton, 8. C Flynn, J. C. Mason, 8. 
Byrne, G. M Foley, P. J. Mayae, T. 
meron, C Forster, Sir C. Menzies, R. 8. 
Cameron, J. M Foster, Sir W. B. Montaga, 8. 
Campbell, Sir G Fowler, rt. hon. H. H. | Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 
Campbell, H. Fox, Dr. J. F. Morgan, O. V. 
Campbell-Bannermin, Fry, T. Morley, rt. hon. J. 
right hon. H. Fuller, G. Ys ay i right hon. 
Carew, J. L. Gardner, H 
Cavan, Earl of Gaskell, 'O. G. Milnes- Marphy, W. M. 
Chance, P. A. Gilhooly, J. Newnes, G. 
Channing, F. A, Gill, T. P. Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
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Nolan, J. 
O'Brien, J.F.X. 


Parnell, C. 8. 
Paulton, J. M. 
Pease, Sir J. W. 
Pease, A. E. 

Pick , E. H. 
Picton, J, A. 
Piakerton, J. 
oo rt. hon. Sir 


Plowden, Sir W. OC. 
Portman, hon. E. B. 
Power, P. J. 

Price, T. P. 
Priestley, B. 

Pro A. D. 
Quinn, T. 

Rathbone, W. 
Redmond, J. E. 
Redmond, W. H. K. 
Reed, Sir E. J. 
Reid, R. T. 

Rendel, S. 

Reynolds, W. J. 
Richard, H. 


Russell, Sir C. 
Samuelson, S*+ B. 
Samuelson, G. B. 
Schwann, C. E. 
Sheehan, J. D. 
Sheil, E. 

Simon, Sir J. 


Stanhops, hon. P. J. 
—- right hon. 


eld F. 8. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stewart, Hz 


Sellives,” D. 
Sullivan, T. D. 
Summers, W. 
Sutherland, A. 
Swinburne, Sir J. 
Tanner, C. K 
Thomas, A, 


Trevelyan, right hon. 
Sir G. O. 


Taite, J. 

Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Wallace, R. 
Wardle, H, 
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Warmington, O. M. Winterbotham, A. B 
Watt, H. Woodall, W. 
Wayman, T. Woodhead, J 
Whitbread, 8. Wright, 0. 
Will, J. 8. 
Williams, A. J TELLERS. 
Williamson, 8 Flower, C. 
Wilson, C. H. Morley, A 
Wilson, H. J 
Main Question again proposed. 
Debate arising. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘“‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”— (Mr. 
Chaplin, )—put, and agreed to. 

Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 

MOTIONS. 
—_—p~ —— 
MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, AND PATHWAYS 
(WALES) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Thomas Ellis, Bil to 
secure to the Public the right of access to 
Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Moors, and Waste 
Lands, also ancient or disused Pathways, in the 
Principality of Wales, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Thomas Ellis, Mr. William Abraham, 
and Mr. Bowen Rowlands. 

Bill presen-ed, and read the first time. [Bill 129.] 


COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Octavius V. Morgan, Bill 
to legalise certain Colonial Marriages, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Octavius V. Morgan, 
Mr. Alexander M‘Arthur, and Sir John Pules- 


ton. 
Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 130.] 


House adjourned at twenty minutes before 
Two o'clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 20th February, 1888. 


OFFICE OF WORKS AND PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS.—OBSER VATIONS. 
Lorv LAMINGTON, in rising to call 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the constitution of the Office of 
Works and Public Buildings, and to the 


unsatiefactory state of the public build- 
ings of the Metropolis, said, he brought 


the subject forward thus early in the 
Session because of his great disappoint- 
ment, which no doubt their Lordshi 

shared, at finding that not one of the 
public improvements connected with the 
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Office of Works had been carried out 
during the Recess. Whether it was 
the new Admiralty and War Office, the 
alterations to be made in Parliament 
Street, or the new buildings of the 
National Portrait Gallery, nothing had 
been done. The facts in reference to 
the former of these promised buildings 
constituted a history which read very 
like a romance. In 1866—22 years ago 
—the matter was brought before Par- 
liament, and it was decided that new 
buildings must be constructed. Nothing 
was done, however. In 1869 a Bill was 
brought in giving power for the acqui- 
sition of a site. In 1872 the question 
was again brought before Parliament, 
and in 1877 another Committee was 
appointed, and the Report which it 
issued deprecated in strong terms the 
continuance of the existing state of 
things. Nothing, however, was done, 
and nothing material had been done up 
to the present day. The Government 
having acquired the Spring Gardens 
site for £490,000 in 1882, designs for 
the new buildings were asked for in 
1884. No further practical steps were 
taken, and in 1887 the condition of 
things remained the same. It should 
be borne in mind that all this time we 
were paying £33,000 for the hire of 
buildings, representing £1,000,000. Only 
last week a Report on the Civil Establish- 
ments was issued, which called attention 
to the miserably inadequate accommoda- 
tion and the multiplicity of small rooms 
in the War Oifice and Admiralty, as 
shown by the fact that there were com- 
prised in the War Office 19 houses and 
289 rooms occupied by 805 persons. The 
Report continued— 


‘* We strongly recommend, in the interest of 
economy and efficiency alike, the new War 
Office should not be delayed; nor is the con- 
sideration to be neglected that work is at pre- 
sent done under conditions which are not 
favourable from any point of view, sanitary or 
otherwise, to its being well done. ‘These obser- 
vations apply with equal force to the Admiralty 
buildings, and in both offices we believe that a 
considerable reduction in expenditure and great 
improvement in efficiency would follow a con- 
centration of work.”’ 

A similar story could be told of the 
action of the authorities in the case of 
the National Portrait Gallery. When 
the pictures were removed to Bethnal 
Green Museum a promise was given by 
Mr. Gladstone that a Vote should be 
taken and a permanent gallery erected. 
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Nothing, however, was done, and he 
now asked whether there was to be still 


further delay? He did not wish by his 
observations to reflect upon the manage- 
ment of the Office of Works. It was the 
system that was at fault. How could it 
be thought that any special great work 
would be done when our system was 
such that in a period of 30 years there 
had been 18 First Commissioners? He 
would oryest two eminent architects, 
men of high cultivation, as permanent 
officers of the Department of Works, to 
act with the First Commissioner for the 
time being, and to this Board should be 
intrusted the discussion and determina- 
tion of the plans. Under their super- 
vision we might expect something like 
continuity in the work of the Depart- 
ment. lt was hopeless to look for such 
continuity under First Commissioners 
who were changed with every change of 
Government. At any rate, the present 
ridiculous way of conducting important 
works ought not to be allowed to con- 
tinue any longer, and arrangements 
ought to be made to obviate present in- 
convenience and to secure public build- 
ings that should be worthy of the coun- 
try. He left the question with the 
Government. 

Lorpv HENNIKER said, their Lord- 
ships would be glad to have heard 
the noble Lord speak upon a sub- 
ject in which he had taken great 
interest for many years past. The 
noble Lord had suggested very great 
changes in the constitution of the Office 
of Works. Personally, in the position 
he occupied, as only answering for the 
Department in that House, he could 
hardly give an opinion on the noble 
Lord’s plan, which appeared to involve 
so much change in the present arrange- 
ments as to raise a question for the 
Cabinet rather than for the Department. 
The noble Lord had beea rather severe 
upon the Office of Works ; but, from his 
own short experience, he thought the 
Department hardly deserved the criti- 
cisms of the noble Lord. No doubt there 
had been failures in the Office, as there 
had been in others. But he must remind 
their Lordships what were the functions 
of the Office of Works. They were, first 
of all, to maintain all public buildings 
that were at present erected; and, 
secondly, to provide new ones when they 
were required. In this way only the 
Department was an important agency 


Lord Lamington 
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as to architecture; even then in only a 
few cases, as a great deal they had todo 
was of a purely utilitarian character. 
There ‘edly was no scope for archi- 
tectural fancy. With to the 
architecture of important public build- 
ings such as the Royal Courts of Jus- 
tice, Ry and designs were usually ob- 
tained by competition, and the successful 
architect was intrusted with the execu- 
tion of the work. In these circumstances 
he felt that the Department might be 
considered fairly competent to deal with 
the work it had to undertake. If the 
Department had the additional officers 
suggested bythe noble Lord, menof high 
technical and artistic qualifications, it 
would not be strengthened in any way for 
the ordinary work of the Office. On what 
might be regarded as extraordinary oc- 
casions every scheme which was put 
before the Office of Works for new build- 
ings was submitted to Parliament; and, 
in the opinion of the First Commissioner 
as well as himself, it was doubtful whe- 
ther an increase in the number of tastes, 
if he might so call it, upon the Board 
would improve the schemes or advance 
their progress. It was possible that there 
might be greater activity in the Office, 
and more schemes might be put forward ; 
but then that raised the question whe- 
ther Parliament would grant money to 
carry out these new schemes. In this prac- 
tical age there was some difficulty in 
persuading Parliament to spend public 
money on fine buildings. Therefore, he 
could notsee that there would beany great 
advantage in increasing the staff of the 
Office in the way proposed, increasing 
the expense of the Office, and making 
it of more importance. With regard 
to the Admiralty and the War Office, 
the noble Lord had stated what had 
happened. A good many plans had been 
under consideration. The pian of Messrs. 
Leeming and Leeming was adopted. 
It was put up to competition as usual, and 
the work was actually begun. There 
had been several plans thought of from 
time to time; at last this plan had been 
adopted. He might mention that the 
judges of the plans were Mr. W. H. 

mith, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, and two 
architects—Mr. Christian and Mr. Hard- 
wick ; but it was stopped on the appoint- 
ment of a Committee by the House of 
Commons in 1885. This Committee did 
not sit, on account of the dissolution of 
Parliament ; but another Committee was 














appointed last year, which 
against the plans. The noble Lord could 
hardly blame the Office of Works for the 
delay resulting from the action of Par- 
liament. In obedience to the Report of 
the last Committee, the Office was having 
plans prepared to carry out that Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. With respect 
to the National Portrait Gallery, their 
Lordships would recollect that in 1885 
the galleries were pronounced to be un- 
safe, and nothing could be done but re- 
move the portraits for safety to Bethnal 
Green, where they had been greatly 
appreciated. Three or four times as 
many people had seen the pictures as 
visited South Kensington Gallery in 
the same time. It was only proposed 
that the pictures should stay at Bethnal 
Green until a permanent home could be 
rovided; and the provision of that 
ome depended upon the necessary grant 
being made by Parliament. There had 
been no delay on the part of the Office 
of Works, whose plans would be ready 
directly the money was granted. More- 
over, the Chief Commissioner had given 
no pledge that a new building would be 
erected at once; but he said he would be 
very glad if a permanent home could be 
found for this collection. He had, thero- 
fore, committed no breach of faith in the 
matter. The pictures were only on loan 
where they were. That was distinctly 
understood. With regard to Parliament 
Street improvements, the delay had 
arisen not in consequence of any action 
of the Office of Works, but because the 
Company had not as yet complied with 
the condition which Parliament imposed 
in the Private Bill before allowing the 
work to be commenced—namely, that 
£500,000 should be subscribed before 
the work was begun. That provision 
had, no doubt, rendered it difficult for 
the Company to raise money; but the 
money would be forthcomig, although 
it would, perhaps, come in slower than 
would otherwise have been the case. 
The Office had no power to pull down 
houses in Parliament Street. It was 
purely a matter for the Company to 
deal with under their Private Act. 
Meanwhile, they might congratulate 
themselves that the Office of Works had 
secured a scheme for pulling down the 
old buildings in Parliament Street before 
any other work was begun. This and 
other advantages his right honourable 
Friend the First Commissioner had 
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secured for the public. He thought that 
he had answered the Questions of his 
noble Friend, and that he had justified 
the action taken by the Office of Works. 
Tue Eart or ROSEBERY wished to 
say a word or two upon this subject, as 
he had once occupied the position of 
First Commissioner of Works. He did 
not think that in calling attention to 
the condition of Government offices, and 
in laying to some extent censure on the 
First Commissioner of Works, the noble 
Lord had quite laid the saddle on the 
right horse. Neither was he quite 
certain that the alterations suggested 
by the noble Lord were such as to bring 
about a remedy for the state of things of 
which he complained. One, at least, of 
the questions which the noble Lord had 
dealt with was due to what many of 
them had cause to regret—namely, the 
constant change in the Administrations 
of the country in the last two years. 
This brought about a change of policy 
in many respects, and in other offices 
than the Department of Works. With 
regard, for instance, to the question of 
the Admiralty and War Offices, the 
Government of which he had the honour 
to be a Member had a policy in which 
he confessed that it was not very enthu- 
siastic. But it was a policy—the design 
of Messrs. Leeming & Co. It wasadis- 
tinct and intelligible policy, and the Go- 
vernment which next came into Office 
reversed that policy and dismissed the 
project to the limbo of many other pro- 
jects. That was the cause not merely 
of delay in the proper organization of 
the Admiralty and War Office buildings, 
but it was also the cause of a very con- 
siderable sum of money being expended 
in the shape of a fine to the architects. 
He did not think that the First Com- 
missioner who was his Successor could 
properly be blamed for the change in 
mperial policy on the part of successive 
Governments. As to Parliament Street, 
that was a very important question, but 
he thought that his noble Friend who 
spoke last had amply answered the noble 
Lord who introduced the subject. The 
question was not one which was in any 
degree dependent upon the action of the 
First Commissioner of Works. The 


question really depended upon a elause 
which was inserted in the Bill last year, 
which stipulated that no part of the 
buildings should be pulled down until a 
certain portion of the subscribed capital 
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had been raised. Parliament Street 
was one of the great permanent ques- 
tions of the Office of Works. ere 
was the year of the Burlington 
House OCvolonnade, but the question of 
Parliament street was more important 
than that, and it would always beset the 
Office of Works until some scheme was 
brought forward by a solvent company 
which enabled a profit to be made out 
of a process of a most expensive kind. 
There he thought again, that the blame 
ought to be laid upon the First Com- 
missioner. If the noble Lord had made 
a practical proposal, founded on the in- 
stances he had cited, it would have been 
a matter of vast importance. If they 
once let loose a board of architects, as 
he had suggested, a very strong super- 
vision and control would be required. 
While such a Board would be going one 
way, tho Board of Treasury would be 
going another, and he ventured to sug- 
gest to the noble Lord that unless his 
project was sustained by a Board of 
Treasury, such as he had had no experi- 
ence of in his short official career—a 
board of a most blind, lavish, and in- 
considerate description—it would be 
impossible that such a plan could be 
successful. 

Lorp HENNIKER wished tosay, with 
regard to the remark of the noble Earl, 
that the scheme of Messrs. Leeming 
was thrown over in consequence of the 
change of Government, that the Com- 
mittee appointed by the late Government, 
of which the noble Earl was a member, 
was re-appointed last year, and he 
thought that he had stated that the 
change of scheme was entirely in conse- 
quence of Parliamentary action and not 
because of any action on the part of the 
Board of Works. 

Tre Eart or ROSEBERY admitted 
that that was so, but said had the late 
Government remained in Office, and 
been supported by a majority, they 
could have carried out their policy with 
regard tu the new Admiralty and War 
Office. 

Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said, he en- 
tirely agreed with the noble Ear) as to 
the danger of introducing what might 
be called a Board of Consulting Archi- 
tects. He believed he was present when 
the plan of the new Law Courts was 
discussed more or less by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and he 
was very much struck with what the 
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President of that day said. He said 
that he was far from approving the plan, 
and that rise | most of his audience 
would agree with him; but, inasmuch 
as Mr. Street had been selected to 
out the plan, it was the duty of the 
British nation to submit themselves to 
Mr. Street. He had some dealings 
himself many years ago with several 
Commissioners of Works while the 
Westminster Olock was heing con- 
structed. Some of them were extremely 
capable of carrying on the business, a 
reat deal more so than any architect. 
e was bound to say that the best of 
them all was Sir Benjamin Hall, little 
as he agreed with his political opinions. 
He could say the same of Mr. Ayrton, 
who introduced the new form of agree- 
ments with architects which prevented 
the increase in Estimates to which the 
noble Lord had referred. During the 
construction of the Westminster clock 
the solicitors of the Office asked him 
about a form of contract which was 
generally made with builders. He told 
him that form would never enable the 
Office to control the architects, or pre- 
vent the enormous increase upon the 
estimates which the noble Lord had 
truly spoken of. And Mr. Ayrton 
adopted a new one. He suspected, 
from something he had heard since, 
that form had been departed from, but 
to what extent he did not «now. He 
mentioned this as a warning, and urged 
that Mr. Ayrton’s arrangement should 
substantially be reverted to when any 
great works were to be carried out. 
With regard to the new Law Courts, 
Mr. Street was appointed architect by 
Lord John Manners, and the competition 
might as well never have taken place. 
Although it was given out that conve- 
nience was the chief thing to be attended 
to, Mr. Street’s plans were notoriously 
defective therein, and, architecturally, 
it was considered the worst great public 
building in the world, and in the matter 
of convenience it unquestionably was the 
worst. Mr. Street was determined to 
sacrifice everything to his Gothic and 
ecclesiastical prejudices; and the great 
hall was made simply to gratify his 
vanity, that he might say he had made 
the widest vaulted hall in England, and 
yet it looks the narrowest, and is utterly 
useless besides. All this he was afraid he 
must say was the result of the present 
system ; but he must add that the noble 
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, he feared, make it worse. 
— a strong permanent secretary 
who would control architects and direct 
his masters as permanent officials some- 
times did, = be an aa a but 
that he would not then discuss. As to 
the plans for the new Admiralty and 
War Office, he had read the Report of 
the Committee of last year, and, as far 
as he could judge, he agreed with it. 
Perhaps he might be allowed to men- 
tion a very humble matter connected 
with that Office. Some 20 years ago, 
when he had to come down to that 
House daily, he used to come down the 
steps near the Duke of York’s Column. 
He never did so in frosty weather with- 
out fear of falling. Somebody per- 
suaded the Commissioner of Works to 
put up an iron railing on each side 
in order that people going up and 
down the steps might be able to lay 
hold of it; but eo simple a thing could 
not be left to an ironmonger, but 
some architect must be called in, 
and, accordingly, a railing as thick 
as his arm, supported on large square 
pillars, was put up at some distance from 
the wall. Thereupon the boys found 
the railings the most convenient place 
in all London to slide down, and the 
rails became useless for everybody else. 
That might easily have been stopped by 
putting in a few spikes, which any iron- 
monger in London could have done in 
two days. But the ingenuity of the 
Office and the architect were not equal 
to that, and so the railings were entirely 
swept away and had not been replaced 
to this day. Therefore, in slippery 
weather he went round another way to 
avoid those steps. There were steps in 
various other parts of London, and par- 
ticularly under Charing Cross station, 
where the Metropolitan Board of Works 
had done what was wanted by a simple 
thin rail, which made the steps quite safe. 
He hoped, therefore, that the Commis- 
sioner of Works would condescend to 
employ an ironmonger to enable people 
to go down the steps of the Duke of 
York’s Column safely in frosty weather, 
and to help infirm people to get up in 
all weathers. 

Lorp STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, I wish to make two 
observations—one in which I quite con- 
cur with the noble Lord who has brought 


system wou 
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one in which I may appear to differ 
from something he has meationed inci- 
dentally. I much approve the course 
he has adopted in pointing to the im- 
perfection of our public buildings and 
of the Board of Works, to which the 
are in some degree to be attributed. 
On the whole of that subject, Mr. White, 
the secretary to the Institute of Archi- 
tects, not long ago produced a volume 
which abounds in luminous materials to 
support the general position of my noble 
Friend this evening. The noble and 
learned Lord who has just sat down, in 
an amusing speech, referred to his own 
ag against the scheme of the New 

aw Courts. It is curious that the late 
Mr. Fergusson—so great an architec- 
tural authority—when he became for a 
short time the regular adviser of the 
Board, was forced to leave it, because 
upon that scheme his counsel was en- 
tirely disregarded. However, the point 
on which I cannot go with my noble 
Friend who opened the debate is as to 
censure of the Government for not hav- 
ing carried out the Public Offices Site 
Act and the plan of Messrs. Leeming for 
a new construction in Spring Gardens. 
On the contrary, the Government appear 
to me to merit praise for having left 
that Act, which is entirely optional, un- 
executed. The arguments against pro- 
ceeding on it have been so often stated 
that it would be improper to repeat 
them. They have been given in a num- 
ber of debates, and in a Protest which 
was signed by many of your imagenes 7 
They were repeated often by our la- 
mented Friend the former Chairman of 
Committees. Beyond that, a deputation 
of the architects impressed them on the 
late Lord Iddesleigh when he was First 
Lord of the Treasury. Last of all, a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
has decisively adopted them. If, there- 
fore, anything is said in favour of re- 
verting to that plan, it is necessary to 
remind the House under what cireum- 
stances it has been discarded, so that we 
may guard to some extent the equili- 
brium of the Government. 

Lorp LAMINGTON explained that 
he had not suggested that there should 
be aconsulting board of architects, but 
that there should be a board, two Mem- 
bers of which should be permanent, to 
assist the First Commissioner in carry- 
ing out works which had been deter- 
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of Commons had voted the money. 
What he complained of was that under. 
the present system nothing was ever 
done at all, and decisions made 20 years 
ago were still unexecuted. He wanted 
the Government to keep a permanent 
control over that Office. 

ARMY—ROYAL BARRACKS, DUBLIN— 

INSANITARY CONDITION. 
RESOLUTION. 


Eart BEAUCHAMP, in rising to 
move— 

“That a humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying that the Return of all 
cases of febrile disease in the Dublin Gar- 
rison since January 1881, ordered by this 
House to be printed 9th September 1887, be 
continued to 3lst December 1887” — 
said, the matter to which that Return 
referred was a very seriousone. There 
had been constant complaints for many 
years, yet nothing had been done by 
the War Office to improve the sani- 
tary condition of the garrison which the 
Return disclosed. Within the last few 
weeks three very grave cases had occur- 
red ome ne officers of the garrison ; 
and their Lordships must see that what- 
ever affected the health of the officers 
must also affect that of the men. If the 
officers were living under insanitary 
conditions, much more must the men 
composing the rank and file of the 
garrison be doing so. The unwhole- 
some conditions in which the Dublin 
Garrison were placed were a source of 
serious expense and loss to the Army. 
The Army Medical Report for 1884 was 
presented only in 1886, and he thought 
it was a great pity that statistics of that 
description should be submitted to Par- 
liament 86 long after date, as it pre- 
vented their being turned to as useful 
account as they otherwise might be. 
Taking, however, the Return for 1884, 
he found in regard to enteric fever that 
Dublin showed the greatest number of 
cases. Again, he found in the same 
Report in respect to invaliding that the 
highest ratio of admissions to hospital 
- 1,000 men occurred in the Dublin 

istrict. He urged Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to remedy this serious injur 
which was being done to the troops. tt 
might be said that the question of ex- 
pense stood in the way, but he was 
quite sure that no one would grudge any 
expense which was inc in main- 


taining Her Majesty’s Army in health 
and strength. . 
Lord Lamington 








Moved, “‘ That a Return of all cases of febrile 
disease in the Dublin Garrison since January 
1881, ordered to be printed 9th September 1887, 
be continued to 3ist December 1887.”—(The 
Earl Beauchamp.) 

Lorpv HERSOHELL said, he wished 
to add a word to the remarks of the 
noble Earl, and to point out to the 
Under Secretary of State for War the 
extreme urgency and importance of this 
question. He had studied the Returns, 
and it was really appalling to consider 
the number of cases of fever which had 


occurred, enteric and otherwise. The 
Return for the first half of 1887 pointed 
to the same conclusion as the Returns 


for the whole of 1886. From what he 
had personally heard, he had reason to 
believe that matters were not in the 
slightest degree better during the last 
part of 1887 than they were during the 
earlier part of the year. It was not 
right to subject our troops to insanitary 
conditions which could be avoided by 
attention, and even, if necessary, by the 
expenditure of money. The fact that 
the remedy would be costly was no sort 
of justification or excuse for sending 
men to a place where they must contract 
a serious and dangerous disease. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Harris) said 
a Report had been received as to the 
state of Dublin Barracks from Dr. 
Grimshaw, Registrar General of Births 
and Deaths, and Sir A. Cameron, Medi- 
cal Officer of Health for Dublin. Her 
Majesty’s Government had not the 
slightest desire or intention of shutting 
their eyes to the serious condition of the 
barracks in Dublin. The Report 
pointed out several unhealthy conditions 
about the barracks, and he would 
suggest to the noble Earl that this Re- 

rt should be laid on the Table of the 

ouse and the Motion of the noble Earl 
for the continuation of the Return of 
febrile cases withdrawn. The Report 
would strengthen the case of the noble 
Earl as to the insanitary condition of 
the barracks without the continuation 
of that voluminous Report. The Secre- 
tary of State for War was prepared to 
lay the Report on the Table; it showed 
conclusively in what an insanitary con- 
dition the barracks were, especially the 
Royal Barracks. In the first place the 
Committee recommended an alteration 
of the subsoil drainage and removal of 
the inequalities of the ground. The 
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most important of that undertakin 
was mn in i The removal of 2 
considerable portion of the present 
buildings was recommended ; but with 
that recommendation they could not 
deal at present, because the troops could 
not be removed and placed under canvas 
at this time of the year. Last year hemen- 
tioned that there were legal difficulties in 
the way of going on quickly with the 
new Cavalry barracks. Those difficulties 
had now been removed. £15,000 from 
last year’s Estimates would be expended 
upon the work. The land had been 
bought and about £3,000 had been spent 
in laying the foundations. £35,000 had 
been taken this year, and he was in- 
formed that the whole of that sum would 
be spent in the ensuing year. The 
Committee recommended the removal of 
the timber and renewing the floor. This 
work would be undertaken as soon as 
possible. The doctors also recommended 
that certain ventilation tubes should be 
used, but he understood that the military 
medical officers took exception to that re- 
commendation. A re-arrangement of the 
hospital drainage wasalso recommended, 
as well as a disinfection of the sewage 
from the hospital, together with a 
suggestion that it should be diverted 
from the rest of the sewage system. 
This work had been ordered and was 
being carried out at the present time. 
A reconstruction of certain closets and 
an examination of their connection was 
recommended, and this work was also 
being carried out. The Committee re- 
commended that a certain alteration 
should be made as regarded ash pits 
and receptacles of that kind. The at- 
tention of the local Military Authorities 
had been called to the matter, and the 
work was now in hand. An improved 
system of ventilating the main sewers 
was recommended, and the work was 
also in hand. The isolation of infectious 
disease was recommerded. There had 
been some difficulty in providing a hos- 
ae for these cases, but that difficulty 
ad been removed and was now arranged 
for. The medical officers, however, 
pointed out that cases of enteric fever 
were not always easy to diagnose as 
such until some time had ela , when 


it was too late to remove the patient. 
The Committee further recommended 
that care should be taken with regard 
to the supply of milk, which they seemed 





to think was suspicious, This question 


had been referred to the local Military 
Authorities. As to the officers, ho 
pointed out that one of the cases was 
that of an officer who had been in 
lodgings. Another case was that of an 
officer who, although in quarters, had 
been a great deal with his friends; and 
there appeared to be an idea prevalent 
that this officer might have contracted 
the disease in lodgings, as his friend 
did. The Government did not conceal 
the condition of the barracks, and they 
had every intention of carrying out the 
alterations recommended. 

Eart SPENCER said, as he had 
some uliar means of knowing a 
few of the facts connected with this 
question when he was in Dublin, 
he should like to offer a few observa- 
tions. While in Dublin -he was in con- 
stant communication with some of the 
officers who were quartered in those 
barracks. While in Dublin on the last 
oceasion nearly ali those barracks had 
cases of illness of an enteric character 
in them. The Royal Barracks, how- 
ever, was the place whence the officers 
came with whom he was in constant 
communication. During the time he 
was in Dublin one officer died in that 
barracks, and the other officers felt that 
they were in daily danger of catching 
typhoid fever owing to its condition. 
This was not a new question. He be- 
lieved the question of illness in the 
Royal Barracks was a very old-standin 
grievance. He thought the evil h 
been yoing on for 25 years, and at dif- 
ferent times there had been deaths not 
only among the officers but among the 
ane and file as well. He ho the 
Government would seriously take this 
matter into consideration. It required 
to be dealt with immediately. He was 
glad to hear the noble Lord say that the 
immediate difficulty with regard to the 
site of the new barracks had been over- 
come. He should like to know whether 
the Government had consulted what 
were known as sanitary engineers, in- 
dependently of the Military or Civil 
Authorities. He believed a question of 
this kind could only be dealt with by 


mvp tH who thoroughly understood 
e subject. 
Tuz Dvuxe or CAMBRIDGE: All I 


can say, my Lords, is that if this bar- 
racks is not healthy I lived in it for 
seven years, two yearsin the House where 
one of the officers has, unfortunately, 
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died, and five years in the Royal Square. 
There has been a large increase in the 
number of cases of enteric fever amon 
British troops all over the world, an 
therefore the spread of that disease 
among the troops stationed in the Royal 
Barracks in the City of Dublin is not 
by any means extraordinary. Through- 
out the whole of Ireland there has been 
more fever than usual, and no doubt 
the Royal Barracks have had their 
share in the increase of that disease. It 
must be borne in mind that when a 
large number of men are brought to- 
gether there is great danger that diseases 
of this class will spread among them. 
The spread of the disease among the 
troops in Dublin may further be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the Royal 
Barracks are situated in the neighbour- 
hood of a very low class of houses, which, 
however, are not specially connected 
with fever, although they are inhabited 
y a very low class of persons. The 
condition of the Liffey is certainly not 
all that could be desired. The difficulty 
which we have to face at the present 
moment is how we are to provide accom- 
modation for the troops if we were to 
remove them from the Royal Barracks. 
We certainly could not place them under 
canvas at this time of the year; and the 
only other way to deal with the matter 
would be to hire large accommodation 
premises, which would be difficult to 
find, and, even if found, would be very 
expensive. The noble Lord the Under 
Secretary for War has assured us that 
the recommendations of the several 
Commissions which have sat to consider 
the question of the sanitary condition of 
our troops are being largely carried out at 
the present moment, and that any other 
suggestions that may be made in the 
same direction will receive very careful 
consideration. If it were decided to pull 
down any portion of the Royal Barracks 
in Dublin, considerable troop accommo- 
dation would be lost, and new barracks 
would have to be built somewhere else 
at great expense. All these points to 
which I have referred involve very 
serious questions, and naturally anyone 
occupying my position must take all the 
difficulties to which those questions give 
rise into consideration. I feel as strongly 
as the noble Lord who brought thie 


subject under the consideration of the 
House how desirable it would be to 
ascertain absolutely what is the cause 
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of the Royal Barracks being so un- 
healthy, and whether there is any ne- 
cessity for pulling even a part of them 
down. The Local Authorities, who 
ought to know more about the matter 
than we do, do not advocate pulling 
down the barracks, even although that 
course had been recommended by the 
Commissioners. Then we come to the 
other question, as to new barracks 
being built. Of course, when such bar- 
racks are built, it will enable us to re- 
duce considerably the number of men 
now in the Royal Barracks; but it will 
take some two or three years to build 
these new barracks. I think that in the 
meanwhile something may be done to 
ay the Royal Barracks more mee 

y opening up the passages on both 
sides of the Royal Square and by pulling 
down a portion of the gable ends of the 
barracks. I can assure your Lordships 
that the Secretary of State for War is 
anxious to effect all necessary improve- 
ments in these buildings; and I believe 
that no endeavour will be spared to put 
these barracks into the best possible 
condition. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said he would 
remind the Under Secretary for War 
that it was not only the Royal Barracks 
that were unhealthy, and he was very 
glad to hear the assurances of the Illus- 
trious Duke. He trusted that any 
financial difficulties would now be over- 
come. The time for consideration had 
gone by, and the time for action had 
arrived. He might add that while he 
was desirous of having the medical Re- 

rt which had been referred to by the 
Under Secretary for War, he was also 
anxious for the Return for which he had 
asked. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY asked 
the noble Lord if he could give them any 
information as to the condition of the 
Richmond Barracks at Dublin. In cases 
of this kind the truest economy would 
be to place the troops in healthy bar- 
racks. The question of the sanitary con- 
dition of the barracks ought to be re- 
ferred to experts, and he trusted that 
such persons would soon be able to point 
out the cause of the unhealthy condition 
of these buildings. 

Loxp HARRIS said he would obtaia 
full information with regard to the 
state of the Richmond Barracks. He 

uite agreed with the noble Earl (the 
Bar! of Kimberley) that the question of 
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the sanitary condition of these barracks 
was one for experts. He should like to 

int out that if Dublin Barracks were 
in the ineanitary condition of which the 
noble Eazl (Earl m+ pad para ken, it 
was @ pity he did not interfere when 
he was in Office in Ireland. 

Earnt SPENCER: A report on the 
subject was sent in. 

Lorp HARRIS said, that notwith- 
standing that,the Government of the day 
did not accede to the representations 
made to them. All he could say was 
that the present Government had now 
the information from experts which they 
desired last year upon the matter, and 
they had no intention of delaying the 
work. 

Motion, as amended, agreed to. 

House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past ‘Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 20th February, 1888. 





MINUTES, ] — Arrirmatton. — Joseph Firth 
Bottomley Firth, aire, Member for the 
Burgh of Dundee, being one of the people 
called Quakers, made the Affirmation re- 
quired by Law. 

New Memser Sworn. — Richard Knight 
Causton, esquire, for Southwark (West 
Division). 

Pustic Brus — Ordered — First Reading — 
Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) 
Amendment * [131]; Criminal Evidence * 
(132]; Merchant Shipping Act (1854) 
Amendment * [133] ; iage with a De- 
ceased Wife's Sister (India) * [134]; Pauper 
Lunatics’ Asylums (Ireland) (Officers’ Super- 
annuation) * [135]. 


ORIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 (REMAND OF A 
MEMBER IN CUSTODY). 

Mz. SPEAKER acquainted the House, 
that he had received the following Letter 

relating to the Remand in Custody of a 


Member of this House :— 
Clonmel, 
Treland, 
16th February, 1888. 
Sir, 


T beg leave to inform you that late last night 
I remanded Douglas Pyne, esq. a Member of 


the House of Commons, until Wednesday next 
the 22nd February, when he is to be brough 
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up for trial, under the Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure Act, at Clonmel. He is now, and will 
remain until that day, in Clonmel Prison. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
8. T. Caezw, 
Resident Magistrate. 
The Right Honourable, 
The Speaker, House of Commons. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o ——_ 


INDIA—RAILWAY FROM SUKKUR TO 
SIBI—THE SCINDE-PISHIN LINE, 


Mr. SLAGG (Burnley) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, If 
he will supply the House with details of 
the cost, up to date, of the railway from 
Sukkur to Sibi; and, also, of the rail- 
ways known respectively as the Scinde- 
Pishin line and the line through the 
Bolan Pass; also, the estimated cost of 
the extension, by means of tunnelling, to 
Ohaman ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The cost of the line from: Sukkur to 
Sibi was Rs.x. 1,293,710, exclusive of 
Rs x. 294,941, the cost of the Sukkur 
Bridge. The cost of the Scinde-Pishin 
line was Rs.x. 4,085,603 ; of Bolan Pass 
line, Rs.x. 875,711; of Killa Abdullah 
Branch, Rs.x. 48,351 ; of extension, with 
tunnelling, to Chaman, Rs.x. 1,408,697. 
The total cost of all lines and branches 
was Rs.x. 8,007,013. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.): Is it intended to carry out 
the tunnelling ? 

Str JOHN GORST: The work is in 
course of construction. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)—AL- 
LEGED ATTACK ON CHURCHES, &c. 
Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, If his attention has 
been called to the speech of the hon. 

Member for North Fermanagh (Mr. 

W. H. K. Redmond), at the meeting of 

the National League, as reported in The 

Freeman’s Journal of the 15th instant, in 

which he is reported to have said that 

the 
“ sors genre of ee ra nee 
In @ eir own 80 as 
to have. the tect af these outrages wind to 
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whether he has any evidence to support 
the allegation of the hon. Member, that 
they were committed by “‘ some Orange 
enemy of the Nationalist cause ;’’ whe- 
ther, on Friday, the 20th of January, 
there were illuminations in those parts 
of Fermanagh where there were branches 
of the National League; and whether a 
light was seen in Oughterdrum Church, 
near Castlecaldwell, by parties across 
Lough Erne; whether, next morning, 
the church door was found open, and, 
on the remains of a fire, the large Bible 
of the church half burnt, and burnt 
parts of the communion cloth were found 
among the ashes; and, if he will make 
further efforts to discover the perpetra- 
tors of the outrages near Castlecaldwell 
and at Mulloughdun ? 

Mz. H. CAMPBELL(Fermanagh,8.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman an- 
swers the Question, I would like to ask 
him whether it is a fact that some years 
ago an outrage was committed in Castle- 
caldwell, and whether efforts were not 
made tu fasten the outrage on the Catho- 
lics of the district ; whether it turned out 
that the author of the outrage was not a 
Catholic, but a stranger brought into 
the neighbourhood by a local magnate ; 
whether it is a fact that the perpetration 
of the present outrage has been charged 
against the Nationalists and Catholics 
of Fermanagh; whether there is evi- 
dence to prove the contrary of Mr. 
Redmond’s allegation; and whether, 
under the circumstances, the right hon. 
Gentleman intends to resort to the pro- 
visions of the Ooercion Act to let in 
light upon these mysterious matters? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said : I must ask the hon. Gentleman to 
give Notice of his Question, as I have 
no knowledge whatever of the events to 
which he refers. In reply to the Ques- 
tion on the Paper, I have to say that 
my attention has been called to the 
speech referred to. The County Inspec- 
tor of Constabulary reports there is no 
ground for the allegation contained 
therein. It appears that there were 
illuminations at Derrygonelly, where 
there is a branch of the National League, 
on Friday, the 20th of January, and on 
the following day at several places in 
Fermanagh, where there were branches 
of the National League. A light was 
seen in the direction of Oughterdrum 


Mr. Johnston 
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Church between 5 and 6 o’clock on 
Saturday morning, and later that day 
the outrage alluded to was found to 
have been perpetrated. The police are 
making every effort to discover the 
guilty persons. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—NON-DELI- 
VERY OF A REGISTERED LETTER, 


Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N. 
asked the Postmaster General, Whethe 
he is aware that a registered letter, con- 
taining & money inclosure, was posted in 
Curry, County Sligo, on the 29th of 
October last, by Patrick Howley, and 
addressed to Messrs. Neale, Jones, and 
Co., Mincing Lane, London ; whether its 
non-delivery was duly reported to the 
Department ; and, if so, what inquiries 
were made, and with what result ; whe- 
ther the Department will now pay to 
Patrick Howley the value or amount of 
the inclosure—namely, £5 5s., as the 
letter cannot be delivered ; and, what is 
the usage in all such cases of the non- 
delivery of registered letters ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL(Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : I have 
been informed that the registered letter 
referred to by the hon. Member was de- 
livered at the address given on the 
letter, and that the receipt was duly 
signed by the house-porter. The letter 
appears to have been lost by the porter, 
and he has this day handed to one of 
my officers the amount (£5 5s.) con- 
tained in the letters for disposal. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND) — 
ALLEGED POLICE OUTRAGES IN 
CORK, 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether information 
has reached him that on Tuesday night 
last, the 14th February, in the City of 
Cork, a local band, on eremang from 
accompanying the hon. Member for the 
Eastern Division of Cork (Mr. Lane) 
from the Great Southern and Western 
Station to his residence, was charged and 
batoned and their instruments smashed 
by a body of police under Sub-Inspector 
Creagh, and that one of the bandsmen, 
Alexander McCarthy, was so seriously 
wounded that he had to be immediately 
removed to hospital; whether another 
member of the Barrack Street Band, 
after having been knocked down by 4 
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baton blow, was kicked by the police in 
the head and face while lying insensible 
on the ground, inflicting such serious 
injuries that his life was considered by 
the medical gentleman under whose care 
he was eee to bein danger; whether 
this is the third attack which has been 
made upon local bands in Oork for 
having, in response to the request of the 
citizens, played in the streets of the city 
upon the release of Representatives 
released from imprisonment under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act; and, whether an inquiry will be 
made into the cireumstances of the case, 
and similar occurrences in the future 
be prevented? The hon. Gentleman 
also asked, Whether it was not a fact 
that the drummer was knocked down, 
and another policeman deliberately 
kicked him whilst on the ground, break- 
ing his upper jaw; whether another 
man sustained a severe fracture to the 
base of his skull, and his life has been 
in imminent danger since ; whether — 
wards of 30 people were not seriously 
wounded by the police ; and, also, whe- 
ther at the North Infirmary, where the 
policemen would be treated if injured, 
not a single policemen was brought for 
treatment ? 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: With regard to the Questions 
which are not on the Paper, I can give 
no information. In reply to those which 
are on the Paper, I have to say that the 
Constabulary Authorities report that the 
occurrences referred to arose out of a 
riotous assault on the police, at whom a 
volley of stones was thrown as the band, 
accompanied by a large crowd, passed, 
the stone throwing being kept up for 
half-an-hour afterwards. The police 
charged with batons, when some of the 
instruments were broken. McCarthy did 
not go to hospital. He received a bruise 
on the right side from a fall, which he 
states he got when running away from 
the police. Another member of the 
band was seriously injured, and the 
doctor stated he could not pronounce 
his life out of danger; but he has not 
alleged that he was kicked by the police. 
Several constables were struck. ‘Two of 
them are under medical treatment, one 
suffering from concussion of the brain. 
Bands have not been interfered with, as 
alleged. Whenever it is proposed to 
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vent any demonstration as likely to 
ead to a breach of the public , the 
bands are invariably warned before- 
hand. The occurrence in question was 
due altogether to a most unwarrantable 
attack on the police. 

Dr. TANNER said, that the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had not 
answered the third portion of his Ques- 
tion, as to how it was that if the stone- 
throwing continued for half-an-hour 
none of the police had to be treated at 
the infirmary? He also wished to ask, 
whether this was not the third time 
those wanton attacks had been made on 
the citizens of Cork by an infuriated 
constabulary ? 

[No reply. } 

Dre. TANNER intimated that he 
would repeat the Question. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Oork, W.) asked, 
was the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man aware that one of the injured men 
stated to him (Mr. Gilhooly) that a 
policeman knocked him down and kicked 
him ? 


[No reply. ] 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSIONS, COUNTY DOWN. 


Mx. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, considering 
that according to present arrangements 
no sitting of any of the Sub-Commissions 
can be held in the County of Down be- 
fore April next, he will take steps to 
have an additional Sub-Commission ap- 
pointed, in order that the tenants of the 
principal landlords in Down may have 
their fair rents fixed at once, and not be 
compelled, as at present, to pay their old 
rents when they are entitled to the bene- 
fits of the judicial rents? x 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krne-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: As I have already explained to 
the hon. Member, a sitting of a Sub- 
Commission in the County Down will be 
held in about six weeks. To adopt the 
course suggested in the Question would 
not expedite the matter, even if it were 
found feasible. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : Under the ciroum- 
stances, would the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman not consider the a aaa 
of appointing a new Oommission whic 
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could sit during the next month in 
County Down ? 

Coroven KING-HARMAN: There 
would be some delay in the appointment 
of a Sub-Commission. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
How many Sub-Commissions are oper- 
atiog now. Is there one for each 
county ? 

Cotonzst KING-HARMAN: I must 
ask the hon. and learned Member to put 
the Question on the Paper. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—TRAVELLING POST OFFICES— 
SUNDAY DUTY. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether the 
offivers employed in the travelling post 
offices in England are paid overtime for 
every hour they are un duty on Sundays; 
if so, how is it taat two hours’ pay per 
Sunday is apes from officers doing 
similar duty in Ireland, notwithstanding 
that the late Postmaster General, Mr. 
Fawcett, undertook to place the men in 
this Department in both countries on 
the same footing; whether it is a fact 
that the officers employed in the travel- 
ling post offices in England are paid 6d. 
per trip risk money when dealing with 
registered letters; and, if so, why a 
similar allowance is not made to officers 
doing the same duty in Ireland; and, 
why @ Memorial on the latter subject to 
the Inspector of Mails, bearing date 
30th of April, 1887, still remains un- 
answered ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member’s Question, I 
have to state, first, that in England 
officers attached to offices where Sunday 
duty is part of the regular work of the 
staff are, when employed in the travel- 
ling post office, paid extra for all Sun- 
day work in excess of an average of two 
hours per Sunday, and officers in Ireland 
are so paidalso. In England. however, 
much of the work is performed by officers 
attached to the General Post Office, 
London, where Sunday duty is not part 
of the regular work of the staff; and 
these officers, when working in the 
travelling office on Sunday, are paid 


extra for all the work theydo. As regards 
the payment of 6d. per trip risk money 
to officers of the travelling post-office, 
when dealing with registered letters, I 
understand that such payment has been 


Mr. M‘ Cartan 
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made in some instances. Should the 
practice be maintained as a permanent 
arrangement, I will take care that, the 
conditions being similar, it shall be ex- 
tended to Ireland. The matter, which 
is still under consideration, will neces- 


sarily take time to settle. 
LAW AND POLICE — REVIVAL OF 
PUGILISM. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether bis atten- 
tion has been called to the sudden out- 
break and rapid increase of pugilism in 
this country recently, under the desig- 
nation of sport, boxing, prize-fighting, 
or other euphemistic terms; whether 
this mode of combativenesss is in ac- 
cordance with the law of theland; and, 
whether newspaper reports of these en- 
counters are legal; and, if illegal, whe- 
ther the Government will institute pro- 
ceedings against all those who take part 
in such practices, whether as principals 
or accessories, and against the news- 
papers which contain reports of them? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MartrHews) (Birmingham, E.): Y 
Sir; my attention has been called toa 
certain amount of increased interest 
which has recently been displayed in 
pugilism. Prize-fighting, as distin- 
guished from boxing or sparring with 
gloves, is illegal. A concourse of per- 
sons attending a prize-fight in this coun- 
try is an unlawful assembly, which the 
authorities ought to prevent or to dis- 
perse. A newspaper paragraph, of 
which the object is to promote a prize- 
fight, or to incite people to attend one, 
in this country would, I apprehend, be 
illegal; but, speaking generally, a mere 
narrative in a newspaper of a past prize- 
fight, even in this country, would not 
be illegal. The Government have used, 
and will continue to use, cheir best en- 
deavours to prevent those different 
breaches of the law. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): Arising out of that 
answer, may I ask why it is that the 

ublication of a bare record of the meet- 
gs of a political Society in Ireland are 


in 
subject—— 
Mer. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: I 
ask why it is that the editors and pro- 
prietors of such newspapers are subject 
toa month’s imprisonment ? 
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Us. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. HOWELL: May I further ask 
whether the publication of chall 8 
for a prize-fight would or would not 
an infraction of the law? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Really, Sir, it 
does not belong to me to answer ques- 
tions of law; but if the hon. Member 
desires to know my private opinion I 
should say it would. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS—ST. 
MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
. asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
When building operations will be com- 
menced on the site that has been cleared 
in St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; and, whether 
he will have them started as soon as pos- 
sible, in order to give og neem to 
some of the men now out of work in the 
building trades ? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Priunxert) (Dublin University): Treasury 
sanction has now been obtained for the 
works at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and 
they shall be commenced as soon as pos- 
sible ; but some time must be occupied 
in getting working drawings ahd enter- 


ing into a contract; but there shall be. 


no unnecessary delay. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887—TRIAL OF THE 
MAYOR OF CORK. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he can state why the Mayor 
of Cork, Chief Magistrate of the City, 
was tried before two Resident Magis- 
trates under the Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure (Ireland) Act for a petty assault 
on a policeman on the 14th instant, and 
not tried before the ordinary Petty 
Session Bench of Magistrates which sits 
every day, or made the defendant in a 
civil action; and, whether this departure 
from the ordinary practice was taken 
with his sanction 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Oolonel Kixc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) said: 
As already stated, the assault was by 
no means a petty one, but a gross inter- 
ference with a pane inthe discharge 
of his duty. The practice is to try under 


the recent statute charges of assault on 
the police when the section dealing with 
such charges is in force in a district where 
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the alleged assault occurs. There was, 


no reason for departing from this practice 

"Mn FLYNN said, that th practic 
sai C) 

was quite the other way. @ case 

shoul i a ype eee py the 

sg | urt, which sat every day. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) asked, 
Whether it was a fact that Sergeant 
Knox, who had brought the accusation 
against the Mayor of Cork, had been 
promoted to the position of Head Con- 
stable—had, in fact, been rewarded ? 

Cotonen KING-HARMAN said, he 
had no information whatever upon the 
subject ; but with regard to the Question 
of the hon. Member for North Cork (Mr. 
Flynn), he believed that the answer he 
had given was quite correct. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Who decides whether a case of assault 
is to be tried by a Orimes Act magis- 
trate or is to be withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the Justice of the Peace ? 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN : I do not 
know. Ifthe hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would ask the Solicitor General 
perhaps he will be able to tell him. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Solicitor General if he can state whose 
province it is to decide when the juris- 
diction of the ordinary magistrate should 
be withdrawn in assault cases and the 
matter dealt with by Govesnment 
magistrates ? 2 

Tux SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappzn) (Dublin 
University): If the hon. and learned 
Member will give me Notice of that 
Question I will inquire. 


SCOTLAND—MEASLES IN THE ISLAND 
OF LEWIS. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, Oollege) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether he 
can state the number of cases of, and of 
deaths from, measles, which took place 
in the last three months of 1887 in each 
of the parishes in the Island of Lewis ; 
and whether in any of these parishes 
any steps were taken to relieve the sick, 
or beyond the closing of schools to 
check the spread of the disease ; and, if 
so, what steps ? 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) : My information 
is that in Stornoway burgh there werea 
large number of cases and four deaths ; 
Stornoway parish, many cases and 18 
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deaths ; Barvas parish, nearly 300 cases 
and one death ; Lochs parish, 300 cases 
and 16 deaths; Uig parish, two cases 
and no deaths. ‘The disease has been, on 
the whole, of a mild type; and in all 
these cases medical attendance was given, 
and the sick supplied with medicine and 
such necessaries as were ordered by the 
medical men. Isolation, wherever prac- 
ticable, was insisted upon. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 

(IRELAND) —THE RIVER BARROW. 

Mr. LEAHY (Kildare, 8.) asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government, in 
their Bill, to obtain powers to deal with 
the drainage of the River Barrow, to 
ask the House to give a larger contribu- 
tion, by way of a free grant, than the 
sum of £75,000 recommended by the 
Royal Commission on Public Works in 
Treland ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir; it is not the 
intention of the Government to increase 
the sum. 


ADMIRALTY—DEVONPORT DOCK— 
VICE ADMIRAL GRANT. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether it is his intention to retain 
Vice Admiral Grant in his position of 
Superintendent of Devonport Dock, 
notwithstanding the fact that he has 
attained to the rank of Vice Admiral ; 
if so, whether there are any, and what, 
reasons for adopting this special course; 
what is the difference in the pay of a 
Vice Admiral and a Rear Admiral when 
employed; and, whether there are 
several Rear Admirals on the Active 
List who are thoroughly competent to 
discharge the duties of Superintendent 
of a Dockyard, by reason of their having 
served as Captains of Steam Reserve ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Grorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): Under 
the old Regulations the post of Admiral 
Superintendent of a Dockyard was only 
tenable by Rear Admirals, promotion to 
the list of Vice Admiral, necessitating 
retirement from the appointment, al- 
though the period of three years for 
which the appointment ran might not 
have been completed. Short terms of 
service being prejudicial to the efficient 
working of the yard, I made an ar- 
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rangement by which an officer might, 
irrespective of his rank, complete his 
term of service with the consent of the 
Admiralty. The difference in pay be- 
tween a Vice Admiral and a Rear Ad- 
miral when so employed is £117 2s. 6d. ; 
but the difference between their half 

y is £136 17s. 6d. The State, there- 
ore, retains the services of the officer of 
experience, and saves £20 per annum 
under the arrangement. Vice Admiral 
Grant is the first officer to-whom the 
change applies. 


POST OFFICE—THE SUBMARINE 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, If the House may depend on him to 
continue to resist the attempts of the 
Submarine Telegraph Company to re- 
establish the monopoly under which the 
country has so long suffered ? 

Mz. HENNIK HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Is it true that, after enjoying a mono- 
poly of the Cable traffic between this 
country and the Continent for the past 
20 years, the Submarine Telegraph 
Company have obtained the further 
concession of an extension of time for 
three months valued at £25,000; and, 
is it true that, notwithstanding the fact 
that besides paying heavy directors’ 
fees and declaring dividends of from 15 
to 25 per cent for many years, the Sub- 
marine Telegraph Company have ob- 
tained the promise of the Government 
to grant a bonus to each shareholder on 
the conclusion of the term for which the 
monopoly was granted, beside pur- 
chasing from the expiring Company the 
whole of their old Telegraph Cable and 
working appliances at valuation ? 

THE Bos MASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge Univorsity): The 
Submarine Telegraph Company have 
been informed that it is not the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
agree to any renewal of the concession 
to them which will expire shortly. No 
agreement has been come to with the 
Company as to the purchase of their 
plant and transfer of their undertaking ; 
and I do not think it would be to the 
public interest that any statement as to 
the details of negotiations should be 
made until some definite decision shall 
have been arrived at. I may say, how- 
ever, that the inferences suggested by 
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the Question of the hon. Member for 
Canterbury are very inaccurate. 


EGYPT—THE SUEZ CANAL. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
successive Governments of this country 
have Seeatete in favour of keeping 
the Suez al open to ships of war 
of belligerents, or whether any Govern- 
ment has ever proposed to limit its use 
te commercial purposes and the peace- 
ful passage of transports and vessels of 
war in time of peace between the Great 
Powers; and, whether the French 
Government has always insisted on keep- 
ing the Oanal open to belligerents, or 
whether any French Government has 
ever proposed or suggested to Her 
Majesty’s Government that it should be 
consecrated to ceful purposes only, 
as always wu by its Tritton, M. de 
Lesseps ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Itis unnecessary, for prac- 
tical purposes, to go further back than 
the Convention of London of 1885, con- 
ducted on behalf of this country by the 
Government of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, when the Powers then as- 
sembled agreed to a Declaration *that 
the freedom of the Suez Canal at all 
times should be guaranteed. Her 
Majesty’s Government then and since 
preneont that the Canal “should be 

e for the passage of all ships in any 
circumstances ;”’ and I cannot find that 
any former Government—at least, since 
the opening of the Oanal—held any 
other view. This, I think, was also 
always the view of the French Govern- 
ment, and it was the expressed view of 
the Canal Company as early as 1869, 
although they always wished the Canal 
to be excepted from military and naval 
operations. 

Smrr GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg to 
give Notice that on the first appropriate 
Vote I shall call attention to the incon- 
venince and complications that would be 
likely to arise from the use of the Canal 
by py pe to the world in general, 
and to this country in particular. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT, 1887— 
OHECKWEIGHMEN. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 

Wansbeck) asked the Secretary of State 
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checkweighman at Farrir 
in Somersetshire; whethers§ach 
ment was made a majo 





workmen voting by ballot ; and 
it is true that since his appointment-the 
owner of the colliery has refused to w 
him to perform his duties ? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE-(Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
received, just before 1 entered the House, 
a lengthy Report on the subject which I 
have scarcely had time to master, but 
from which I collect that the owner, who 
is also the manager of the colliery, has 
not received any intimation from the 
workmen of the appointment of Watts 
as checkweighman, and that from in- 
quiry he has made he believes that no 
ballot has taken place for the appoint- 
ment of Watts. atts came to the col- 
liery one afternoon after work had 
ceased, and interfered with the weighing 
machine without authority, being at the 
time in the employment of a neigh- 
bouring mine-owner, to whom he has 
not yet given notice to leave his em- 
ployment. Watts was ordered away by 
the clerk. 


IRELAND—THE MITCHELSTOWN IN- 
QUEST—COUNTY INSPECTOR BROWN 
RIGG. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the two follow- 
ing questions which were addressed, as 
reported in Zhe Times, to County In- 
spector Brownrigg, who was in com- 
mand of the police at Mitchelstown, 
when a meeting took plaee there last 
September, by District Inspector Irwin, 
who was second in command ‘on that 
day, during the inquest that took place 
in respect to the death of certain persons 
at that meeting :— 


“Was it your object, after the previous 
day’s occurrence, to deter me from adhering 
to m Saert words ? 

“ Would it be correct to say that the object 
of bringing these men (the police constables) to 
the office was to coach them?” 2 
whether any investigation has been 
made into these charges made by the 
District Inspector against the County 
Inspector; and, whether both are still 
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871 Director of the Indo- 
members of the Royal Irish Oonstabu- 


lary ? 

PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kive-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The matter referred to by this 
Question is to be dealt with by a De- 


partmental inquiry. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH MONEY 
ORDERS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
in reference to the promise made in re- 
ply to the hon. Member for Canterbury, 
during the discussion of the Estimates 
last Session, to establish experimentally 
telegraph money orders in this country, 
What steps have been taken in the 
matter ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rages) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that this matter has been under 
consideration, as I promised in answer 
to the Question addressed to me when 
the Estimates were under discussion 
last year; and I hope before long to be 
in a position to institute an experiment 
in this direction. 


ROYAL PARKS AND PLEASURE GAR. 
DENS—THE RETURN. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the First Commissioner of 
Works, What is the cause of the delay 
in presenting a Return, ordered on 16th 
June last, of certain particulars respect- 
ing the Royal Parks and Pleasure Gar- 
dens; and, if he can state when this 
Return will be presented ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Pronxet) (Dublin University): It was 
not possible to have the Return referred 
to in the Question respecting the Royal 
Parks ready before the close of last 
Session; but I am informed by the 
Treasury that it will now at once be laid 
on the ‘fable. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT)— 
FAILURE OF A 10-INCH GUN. 


Sm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
‘mouth) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether a large gun, stated to be 
a 10-inch gun, has lately failed under 
proof at Woolwich; and, if so, under 
what circumstances and from what 
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causes, and where it was designed and 
constructed ; and, whether any guns 
have burst, or otherwise failed, since 
the failure of the 43-ton Collingwood 
gun ; and, if so, what guns, and in what 
particulars ? 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horneastle): 
A 10-ineh gun lately failed under proof 
at Woolwich, the chase si apping in two 
at the forward end of the liner at the 
first proof round. The gun was other- 
wise uninjured. The cause of th» 
failure is now under investigation by 
the Ordnance Committee. The gun 
had been dem aed at the Royal Gun 
es but the design was modified 

uring manufacture, the being 
chase-hooped and lined in nasagiinan 
with the proposal of the Elswick 
Ordnance Company, who made it. No 
guns have burst on service since the 
failure of the 43-ton Collingwood gun; 
though several have been found defec- 
tive at proof. I think it only right that 
a marked distinction should be drawn 
between failures at proof and failures 
on service. Our guns are subjected to 
very severe proof; and I uld be 
sorry if severe criticism in Parliament 
upon failures at proof were to produce 
any ‘tendency to pass into actual service 
guns which had not been most scrupu- 
lously tested. 


INDIA—THE DIRECTOR OF THE INDO. - 


EUROPEAN TELEGRAPHS. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester, 
8.W.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether it is 
true that the retirement of the present 
Director of the Indo-European Tele- 

phs is overdue under the Service 
ules; and, whether he is not only 
allowed still to retain his appointment, 
with all its valuable remuneration and 
perquisites, but that he is also allowed 
to hold the appointment of Director of 
the Edinburgh Museum on a large 
salary ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham), 
in reply, said, there was no Service Rule 
regulating the retirement of the late Di- 
rector of the Indo-European Telegraphs, 
who had retired, as settled in January, 
by an Order of the Secretary of State, 
on the 15th of February. 














SOUTHERN PACIFIC—THE NEW 
HEBRIDES. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the French troops 
have yet evacuated the New Hebrides; 
and, when the Papers relating to that 
evacuation and the future vegeladion of 
a Islands will be delivered to Mem- 
bers 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The French troops have 
not yet evacuated the New Hebrides; 
but the French Government undertook 
to withdraw them at the expiration of 
four months from the signature of the 
Convention—namely, from the 16th of 
November last—if it were not possible 
to do so earlier. Copies of the agree- 
ment, with regulations for the guidance 
of the Joint Naval Commission, will be 
delivered to hon. Members on Wednes- 
day morning at furthest. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—RE-ARREST 
OF MR. PYNE, M.P. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) (for Mr. 
P. J. Powsr) (Waterford, E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, On what charge was the hon. 
Member for West Waterford (Mr. Pyne) 
re-arrested at Kilmacthomas, on the 
15th instant, after he had entered into 
bail to prosecute his appeal against the 
decision of Messrs. Considine and Bod- 
kin, Resident Magistrates; why bail 
was refused for his appearance at Petty 
Sessions, at which the second charge 
against him was to be heard; if on the 
hearing of the second charge the Crown 
applied for a remand for eight days; if 
it is a fact that bail toa large amount 
was offered for the hon. Member’s ap- 
pearance at the end of that period, and 
on what grounds was that application 
refused; if when making this applica- 
tion to be admitted to bail the hon. 
Member was suffering from a severe 
wound inflicted by a police biiton; 
what action is to be taken with re- 
gard to the police constable who i:.- 
flicted the wound ; on what grounds, and 
by whom, were the police ordered to 
disperse by force any people accompany- 
ing the hon. Member to the Waterford 
and Limerick Railway, on his way to 
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Clonmel, on the 15th instant; were the 
wishes of the Mayor and the Local 
Justices consulted ; and, if not, why, be- 
fore issuing such orders to the police ; 
whether he has information to show 
that much indignation prevailed at the 
treatment which the hon. Member re- 
ceived, and at the manner in which the 
Mayor and the Local Justices had been 
treated, and that acollision between the 
se and the poople was averted only 
y the influence of the Mayor and his 
friends ; and, why did the police autho- 
rities refrain from giving notice of their 
intention of dispersing the hon. Mem- 
ber’s friends until near the hour at which 
he should start for Clonmel? The 
hon. Gentleman also asked, Whether 
the right hon. Gentleman can 
state if the hon. Member for West 
Waterford, while in custody under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, and on his way to the Clonmel 
Court House yesterday, received a severe 
baton wound on the head from one of 
the policemen on duty; whether his 
attention has been called to the report 
of the case in The Daily News of the 17th 
instant, where it is stated that Alderman 
Strange applied to the Court to have 
the hon. Member admitted to bail in 
order that. he might receive Ped 
medical treatment for the woun us 
inflicted on him; that a Mr. Lonergan 
offered bail to the amount of £5,000; 
that the District Inspector of Constabu- 
lary had received instructions (from 
Dublin Castle) not to accept any bail, 
and that Colonel Carew, R.M., said “‘ he 
could not accept bail under the circum- 
stances;’’ and, whether, having regard 
to the decision of the Queen’s Bench 
Division in admitting to bail the hon. 
Member for West Cork, he will consider 
the propriety of extending to magis- 
trates the right of exercising some dis- 
cretion on the question of aumitting to 
bail the political prisoners brought 
before them under the Criminal Law 
and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887 ? 
The hon. Gentleman said, the quota- 
tion from the remarks of Colonel Carew 
as _ in the Notice Paper should 
Te — 


“ He could not attempt to accept bail under 
such circumstances.’’ 

THe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Haaman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The hon. Member referred to was, 
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in the second case, charged with un- 
lawfully taking part in a criminal con- 
spiracy, and with inciting to intimida- 
tion. The Resident Magistrate reports 
that he refused bail because it was op- 
posed by the District Inspector; and 
also because, in his own opinion, a per- 
son who does all in his power to evade 
arrest is not entitled to bail when made 
amenable. The Crown applied for a 
remand to next Petty Sessions. Bail 
was offered to a large amount, and re- 
fused for the reasons just stated. The 

lice were co ordered to disperse by 
orce any people accompanying the hon. 
Member. "kiwoul of roughs did follow 
the party, and on arrival at the railway 
station threw stones at the police. It 
is believed one of these struck the hon. 
Member, as the immediate police escort 
were armed with rifles, not with batons. 
The doctor who examined the cut refuses 
to say it was caused by a biton. A 
torchlight procession with bands had 
been rage ee but on the repre- 
sentation of the police the Mayor pre- 
vented it. I have no information as to 
the alleged indignation of the Mayor 
and Local Justices. The magistrates 
had full discretion as to admitting to 


bail in a case such as that referred to in | j 


the Question. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Will the 
right hon. and gallant Member say 
whether an investigation will be ordered 
as to whether the hon. Member was 
struck by a stone or by a baton, as we 
have seen statements which lead us to 
suppose that it must have been by a 
baton ? 

Coronenr KING-HARMAN said, the 
Government had no information which 
would lead them to call for any special 
investigation. He had also seen state- 
ments that the blow was inflicted by a 
stone, and as the police escort were 
armed with rifles and not with bitons, 
it was natural to suppose the wound was 
not caused by a baton. 

Mr. DILLON said, that his informa- 
tion seemed to show that the blow was 
given by a police biton. He wished to 
know whether the Chief Secretary would 
order such an inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the case as would enable in- 
dependent testimony to be brought to 
bear upon it? 

Coroner, KING-HARM.£N: I must 
ask the hon. Member to put the Ques- 
tion on the Paper. 


Colonel King-Harman 
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Mr. M‘CARTAN asked, if any in- 
quiry was made as to how the wound 
as inflicted; and he also wished to 
nnow how many of the policemen who 
were on duty in Clonmel had been en- 
gaged in guarding Lisfinny Castle while 
the hon. Member was patiently awaiting 
arrest ? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN said, he 
had no information on these points. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—IRISH 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whetherany large 
measures involving his personal super- 
vision are now in couree of preparation 
for Ireland; if not, what reason exists 
why the subjects dealing with Irish 
administration, brought forward by 
means of Questions in this House, are 
no longer answered, as has been the 

ractice since the Union, by the Ohief 
sawn to the Lord Lieutenant, but 
are left to a subordinate official, for 
whose appointment no legislative sanc- 
tion exists ; and, whether any precedent 
can be cited for this devolution of 
responsibility in dealing with Irish sub- 
jects ? 

Tuz CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The hon. 
and learned Member has referred to the 
— since the Union. I may remind 

im of two changes that have occurred 
since then. One is the gradual, but still 
recent and enormous, increase in the 
number of Questions put to the Irish 
Government; the other is the appoint- 
ment of a Parliamentary Under Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant. It is in 
consequence of these changes that a 
partial alteration has been made in the 
method of dealing with Questions. I 
may remind the House that answering 
Questions is probably of all Parliamen- 
tary operations among the least difficult 
and responsible; for the answers are, 
as the ends is aware, read out from 
manuscript by the Minister in charge. 
It is true that occasionally Questions of 
great nicety, or involving large prin- 
ciples, are asked; and on such occasions 
the answers are prepared, in the Irish, 
as in other Departments, after consulta- 
tion between the Under Secretary and 
the Chief Secretary. But, for the most 
part, answers are merely a transcript of 
information received from Ireland with 
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respect to some local incident, condensed 
and arranged for the convenience of the 
House. It is not accurate to say, there- 
fore, that there is any devolution of 
responsibility. All I have done is to 
assume that a Question addressed to the 
Chief Secretary is addressed to the De- 
— of which he is the Head ; and 

ave made it a matter of arrangement 
between the Parliamentary Representa- 
tives of that Department who shall 
answer it. This is, I think, highly con- 
ducive to the proper despatch of Public 
Business, in which the House is pri- 
marily interested; and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will, I think, himself 
see the absurdity of leaving it to the 
Chief Secretary to decide who shall have 
charge of a Bill, and not at the same 
time to allow him to settle who shall 
read out an answer relative to alleged 
misconduct on the part of a constable. 
I may add that no Minister in my recol- 
lection has answered Questions more to 
the satisfaction of the House than my 
right hon. and gallant Friend, and that 
I am always here in time to deal with 
Questions put without Notice when such 
a course seems desirable. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As the right 
hon. Gentleman is never in the House 
at Question time, I should like to know 
from what source he gathers that his 
right hon. and gallant Friend’s answers 
are to the satisfaction of the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


THE WATER SUPPLY—APPREHENDED 
WATER FAMINE. 


Sir HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
8.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether his attention has been 
called to the letters which have recently 
appeared in Zhe Times newspaper on the 
question of the water supply of this 
country ; and, whether, in view of the 
opinions expressed by Sir John Lawes 
and other eminent authorities as to the 
possible danger of a water famine oc- 
eurring during dry summers, and in 
view of the vast importance of the ques- 
tion of the proper storage of water 
throughout the Kingdom, the Govern- 
ment will consider the advisability of 
appointing a Royal Commission to in- 
quire and report to Parliament on the 
whole question ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Saurz) (Strand, Westminster): My 
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attention has been called to the letters 
which have appeared in Zhe Times on 
the question of the water supply of this 
country. The question is, undoubtedly, 
an important one; but it would be im- 
possible for any steps to be taken now 
which could affect the water supply of 
the ensuing summer. Looking to the 
fact that large sums of money have in 
late years been borrowed b Au- 
thorities for the purpose of providing 
water in the districts for which they 
are responsible, the Government hardly 
think that a Royal Commission, such as 
is suggested by the hon. Member, is at 
present advisable. I may state, for the 
information of the hon. Member, that 
in 1884 the Local Authorities obtained 
powers to spend £750,000 to obtain 
water; in 1885, £1,613,000; and <n 
1886, £1,741,000; so that in three 
years £4,000,000 have been authorized 
for the purpose of water supply. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. RICHARD (Merthyr Tydvil) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment, in accordance with the assur- 
ance given last Session by him, to deal 
with the question of Intermediate Edu- 
cation in Wales during the present Ses- 
sion ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Her 
Majesty’s Government have been giving 
attention to this important subject 
during the Recess; but the hon. Mem- 
ber is aware that the earlior part of the 
Session must be occupied by legislation 
of considerable importance to which the 
Government is specifically pledged. 
Should, however, opportunity be af- 
forded to them at a later period, Her 
Majesty’s Government ba to be able 
to ask Parliament to consider a measure 
dealing with intermediate education in 
Wales. 


EGYPT — THE JUDGE ADVOCATE 
GENERAL AT CAIRO. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether it is the fact that, 
before proceeding to Egypt to prosecute 
the claims of the ex-Khedive Ismail, the 
Judge Advocate General offered to place 
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his resignation in the hands of the Prime 
Minister ; and, whether it is the fact that 
the Prime Minister declined that offer ? 

‘Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Ssnrn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Judge Advocate General, with refer- 
ence to a discussion which took place 
in this House towards the close of last 
Session, placed, shortly after the close 
of the Session, his Office absolutely at 
the disposal of the Prime Minister. 
No answer has yet been given to his 
letter. The Government are, however, 
of opinion that it is advisable that the 
arrangements for the discharge of the 
duties of the Office should be modified, 
and they are considering in what man- 
ner that can best be done. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS IN THE METRO- 
POLIS—TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther ‘‘ I, Charles Warren” has removed 
his ukase prohibiting the right of free 
speech in Trafalgar Square; and, whe- 
ther the Square is now available for 
the citizens of London for free meeting 
or not ? 

Tus SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martrnews) (Birmingham, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, the Regulations issued by Sir 
Charles Warren, under the Metropolitan 
Police Act, have not been revoked. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I would like, then, to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is afraid to allow— 

“Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon.Gentleman must couch his Questions 
in proper Parliamentary language. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
Her Majesty’s Government see reason- 
able reason for apprehension from the 
law of free speech—whether they have 
any reasonable ground of apprehension 
in prohibiting meetings—what reason 
they have for prohibiting meetings ? 


[No reply. ] 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW (IRE- 
LAND)—*“ BLUNT +. BYRNE,” 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 


Mr. Osborne Morgan 
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tenant of Ireland, Whether, having re- 
gard to the public importance of the 
questions of law and facts raised in the 
action of ‘‘ Blunt v. Byrne,” he would 
lay a full and accurate report of the pro- 
ceedings on the Table of the House? 

Tas CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E): The hon. 
Gentleman has not given me Notice of 
this Question ; but I am of opinion that 
it would be very desirable if an authentic 
report could be laid upon the Table. I 
am not aware that there is any pre- 
cedent for laying the evidence upon the 
Table of the House, and I do not think 
it is possible to do it if our sole authorit 
is newspaper reports. If, on dagndiogy 3 
find that any authentic transcript could 
be put in, I will consider the propriety 
of laying it on the Table. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary, 
Whether he is aware that the proceed- 
ings against myself in the Parliament of 
1880-1885 were laid on the Table of the 
House, and in my absence and to my 
detriment ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not know 
from what source they were taken. 
Perhaps the hon. Gentleman will com- 
municate with me on the subject. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: It appears from 
the Papers as printed that some of them, 
at any rate, were taken from the attorney 
employed against me. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary, Whether, in view 
of the fact that 11 of the jury who tried 
the case of Mr. Blunt were of opinion 
that the meeting was a legal meeting, 
and were in favour of a verdict against 
the Government, and in view of the 
principles laid down in the Charge of 
Chief Baron Palles, the Government did 
not see their way to immediately liberate 
Mr. Blunt? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman asks me to advise the Lord 
Lieutenant to review the sentence on 
Mr. Blunt, on the ground that if one 
juryman had been of a different mind 

r. Blunt would have got a verdict for 
dam . lL answer, in the first place, 
that the question of the illegality of Mr. 
Blunt’s intentions was never submitted 
to the jury, being withdrawn from their 
cognizance at the request of Mr. Blunt’s 
own counsel. In the second place, that 
the unauthorized gossip on which the 
hon. Gentleman bases his request could, 
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under no circumstances, be a ground for 
Executive action. In the third place, 


that the gossip which has reached me 
on the subject of the distribution of 
opinion among the jurymen is of an 
entirely different character to that which 
appears to have reached the hon. Member. 
In the fourth place, that I cannot con- 
sider a civil action as providing an 
appeal against a verdict given in one 
Criminal Court—[An hon. Mempzr: A 
verdict ?]—and confirmed, on appeal, 
in another. And, finally, in the fifth 
place, that, if I did so regard it, the 
character of the evidence given in Court, 
and the tenour of the Judge’s Charge, 
must entirely remove any doubts which 
could have previously been conceived to 
exist as to the gross illegality of the 
meeting which Mr. Blunt, in spite of 
the warnings of the Executive, persisted 
in attempting to hold. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND VENEZUELA— 
RUMOURED HOSTILITIES. 


Mr. HANBURY-TRACY (Mont- 
gomery, &c.) asked, Whether it was 
true that orders had been given to the 
Naval Commander in Chief tu take hos- 
tile steps against the Government of 
Venezuela? Had not the latter Go- 
vernment made repeated offers to sub- 
mit the various disputed questions to 
arbitration, especially that of territorial 
boundary, and on what grounds had this 
offer been refused ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir James Ferrcusson) (Manchester, 
N.E.): Perhaps I may be allowed 
to answer together Questions of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) and the hon. Member for 
Montgomery Boroughs. There is no 
truth whatever in the report that any 
naval or military action against Vene- 
zuela on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is being taken, or is in con- 
templation. Negotiations have been for 
some time going on respecting the 
doubtful territory between British 
Guiana and Venezuela, and Proposals 
for arbitration have been e by 
Venezuela. Her Majesty’s Government 
were not averse to the principle of arbi- 
tration, but were not able to accept the 
bases proposed by Venezuela. But all 


negotiations were necessarily stopped in 
consequence of the suspension of 


diplo- 
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matic relations by the late President 
Guzman Blanco. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887—ALLEGED MEET- 
INGS OF SUPPRESSED BRANCHES OF 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


CotoreL WARING (Down, N.): I 
beg to ask the Ohief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland a Question 
of which I have given him private 
Notice. It is, Whether he can give the 
House any information as to the alleged 
meeting of a suppressed branch of the 
National League at Droumtariff, as re- 
ee in Untted Ireland, on the 28th of 

anuary last, and quoted by the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien) in his recent speech ? 

Tae CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
facts are—as reported by the local 
police—that on the day in question 
no meeting whatever of this branch took 
place. The only thing which, by any 
stretch of imagination, could be con- 
strued into a meeting was a football 
match, which took place in a field at a 
place called Islandhill, near Droumtariff; 
and if any election took place, or any 
voting occurred, as reported in United 
Treland, it must have been in the course 
of this match. Certainly no attempt 
whatever was made to hold a meeting in 
the League Hall, or in any other place 
in Droumtariff on this occasion. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork Oo., N.E.) 
asked, Whether the statement the right 
hon. Gentleman had just read out was 
given on the authority of the local 
policemen, who failed to detect the 
meeting ? 

Mr. ou M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, Why the Question had not been 
answered by the right hon. and t 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Thanet (Oolonel King-Harman) ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I said in 
my reply to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber a short time ago, I am always 
here to answer Questions put without 
Notice when such a course seems de- 
sirable. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Was the hon. 
and gallant Member (Oolonel Waring) 
asked to put the Question to the right 
hon. Gentleman ? 


[No reply. } 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o——. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA- 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [EIGHTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [9th February. ]— 


[See page 64. ] 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CHAPLIN gy sangge Slea- 
ford) said, that before the discussion 
closed he was anxious to refer to one 
paragraph in the Gracious Speech from 
the Throne to which he had heard no 
reference made by any of the Ministers. 
The paragraph to which he referred 
stated that ‘the prospects of commerce 
are more hopeful than they have been 
for many years past.’ Well, if that 
were so, no one would be more rejoiced 
to hear it than he was; but he confessed 
he had considerable doubts on the sub- 
ject. He was very sceptical indeed as 
to the possibility of any material or per- 
manent improvement occurring in their 
trade until they had, in the first place, 
a genuine revival in the agricultural 
prosperity of the country. He was 
sceptical for this reason, that other 
countries were becoming more and more 
surrounded by a wall of bostile tariffs, 
which absolutely prohibited English 
trade. If that were so, it seemed to him 
the only real improvement they could 
look for was in the increase of the pur- 
chasing power of the markets at home; 
and that, in his opinion, was to be found 
only in a large increase in the agricul- 
tural productions of the country, and in 
the wealth which ought to be annually 
created by agricultural prosperity. Now, 
could this be done ? uld any means 
be devised for bringing about this state 
of things? Why, English manufacturers 
would then have at their very doors the 
very best markets for their goods—mar- 
kets far superior to those for which they 
were looking in vain abroad. Every 
additional quarter cf wheat that would 
be grown in this country would provide 
an additional market to that extent for 
the goods the manufacturers desired to 
sell ; but not one single quarter of wheat 
brought from America at the present 
moment provided the least additional 
market for British manufacturers, for 
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the simple reason that the Americans 
refused to purchase in return. How 
much they had lost in this way in the 
last few years could be shown by the 
simplest possible computation. the 
House would allow him he would refer 
to the evidence given by Sir James Caird 
before Lord Iddesleigh’s Commission. 
He should take only one aph from 
the Report—paragraph FS. He pointed 
out that as regarded the home markets 
there had been a serious loss in the pur- 
chasing powers by reason of the defi- 
ciency or decrease of the produce of the 
soil. That was what occurred in 1885; 
but matters had become considerably 
worse since then. Sir James Caird spoke 
of the loss in that year as £42,000,000 
or more, and the loss in several of the 
peetes years must, no doubt, have 

een equal to or even greater than that. 
This amount had been lost tothe markets 
in which it was formerly spent, and 
could not fail to have had an important 
influence upon the demand for manufac- 
tured goods. He would ask hon. Gen- 
tlemen on bothsides of the House whether 
that was not a lamentable state of things? 
But since 1885 matters had become con- 
siderably worse, and from later compu- 
tations the loss could not now be put 
down at less than £50,000,000. Exports 
had diminished by something like a 
quarter. The exports of British and 
Irish manufactures for last year, given 
in the Official Returns, amounted to 
£220,000,000, and, according to the 
latest computation, the loss was equal 
literally to a quarter of the whole of 
their export trade. That was exactly 
what the depression in agricalture was 
costing at the present time; and it was 
literally nothing to what it would cost 
in the future if the present state of 
things continued. It was as certain as 
that he was speaking there that thou- 
sands on thousands of additional acres 
of land would go out of cultivation if 
the prices remained as they were. He 
wished to say a word upon the subject 
of land which had gone out of cultivation, 
for the latest Returns upon this subject 
had given, he believed, a totally false 
impression. In 1881 a special Return 
was made upon this point. It was oalled 
a Return of the acreage of unoccupied 
farms and plots of land available 
for cultivation. Under this head the 
quantity of unoccupied land was shown 
as 43,000 acres. No subsequent Return 
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of this kind was made again until last 
year. This showed it to be 25,000 
acres, or apparently a diminution of 
18,000 acres; and it was argued in conse- 
quence—and very naturally—that, as 
there had been a diminution of 18,000 
acres in thearea of uncultivated land,that 
betokened a considerable improvement 
in the agricultural position. He wished 
to examine this question a little more 
closely. Where did they find that the 
chief increase in the cultivated area was 
shown? It was shown under the head 
of permanent pasture. Arable land 
had fallen from 17,600,000 acres to 
16,900,000 acres in round numbers since 
1881. Permanent pasture, on the other 
hand, had during the same period 
increased from 14,600,000 acres to 
15,600,000 acres. Now, he ventured to 
express the confident opinion that thou- 
sands of acres had gone out of cultiva- 
tion between 1881 and 1887, of which 
we had no account whatever. What 
had happened had been this. A con- 
siderable proportion of the area which 
was now returned as permanent pasture, 
and which accounted for the large in- 
crease under that head, wassimply land 
which had been left to go waste, and 
had what was called “ laid itself down 
to grass,”’ growing little but weeds and 
thistles, and little, if any, grass at all, 
and probably fit to feed nothing but a 
donkey. Some of it, no doubt, had been 
let of late for whatever it would fetch, 
probably a shilling or two an acre, and 
consequently it was now returned as per- 
manent pasture, and no longer reckoned 
as uncultivated land. That was the 
explanation of the apparent improve- 
ment under that head, and he should be 
much surprised if hon. Gentlemen well 
acquainted with agriculturedid not agree 
withhim. There was another aspect of 
tie case which he desired to put before 
the House, which showed the remark- 
able result that, although there was so 
large a diminution in arable land and so 
growing an increase in permanent pas- 
ture within the last two years, although 
there had previously been an increase, 
there had been a considerable diminu- 
tion of stock and a great falling-off both 
in cattle andsheep. Happily, however, 
in consequence of the good lambing 
season, there was last year a considerable 
increase in the number of lambs. But 
the most lamentable and pairful feature 
connected with the agricultural depres- 
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sion was the terrible number of 
labourers throughout the country who, 
in consequence of this depression, had 
been thrown out of work. There was 
an instructive Memorandum issued gn 
this subject in Zhe Board of Trade Journal 
of November last year, which referred to 
uestions of labour and wages in the 
uth-Eastern Counties. The interest of 
that Memorandum consisted in a com- 
parison of the numbers of unemployed, 
and of the rate of wages at present as 
compared with 1880. From them it ap- 
eared that there were now many more 
abourers out of employment than there 
were seven years It would also be 
seen that not only the rate of day wages, 
but those of piecework, had been mate- 
rially reduced. On the first page he 
found such items as these with respect 
to piecework. In the first village men- 
tioned in this Return the reduction was 
from 30 to 40 per cent ; in another one- 
half; a little further one-third; and in 
others 25 per cent. Weekly wages had 
also fallen, butnotsomuch. In thecolumn 
which indicated the number of Jabourers 
out of employment he found that in one 
village the number was 20; in the next 
two-fifths of the total number ; in others 
15 and 40 or 50. All these were at places 
where in 1880 there was not a single 
man out of employment. In a large 
village with which he was personally 
acquainted he was told, to his great dis- 
tress, that there were from 60 to 80 
labouring men willing to work, but abso- 
lutely unable to obtain work the whole 
of the winter; and the most miserable 
part of the story was that those on whom 
these men had been previously depen- 
dent for employment were now, in con- 
sequence of the reduction of their own 
incomes, unable to provide work and 
wages. He was, however, glad to say 
that some alleviation had been found for 
these poor and deserving le in the 
increase of the a ° a 
the granting of which, he was to 
say, had been stimulated by the Bal of 
last year. But allotments were never 
intended to be, and could not be, re- 
garded as a substitute for wages end 
employment, however desirable they 
might be as a ——— to them. 
What, then, was to done? It was 
no use for these unhappy people to go 


into towns, where a similar state of 
things was already in existence. The 
number of artizans out of employment 
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was something of which few people had 
anything like an accurate conception. 
There was some remarkable evidence 
given by a man who was specially com- 
petent to speak on this question, and 
whose statement had, within the last 
few hours, been laid on the Table of the 
House. He would venture to call the 
attention of hon. Members to it. This 
evidence was given by Mr. J. O. Fielden, 
a gentleman intimately acquainted with 
the condition of the working classes, and 
connected, as he said, with all the move- 
ments among the working classes in the 
cotton district since 1859, and the arbi- 
trator for the operatives in all the great 
wage questions when the question had 
been settled by arbitration. His evi- 
dence came to this—that out of the total 
number of men, women, and children of 
the people employed in the country earn- 
ing wages, no fewer than 700,000 were 
out of employment altogether, owing to 
the depression in trade and agriculture, 
and those that were in employment were 
receiving greatly reduced wages, an 
what was more in what was described as 
real wages. And this estimate, he told 
us, was put even higher, 200,000 higher, 
by the delegates representing all the 
principal trades at the Trades Confer- 
ence at Wolverhampton. If that was 
anything like an approach to a true de- 
scription of the present state of things— 
and there was every reason to believe 
that it was—it was not unnatural that he 
had taken a great interest in the para- 
graph of Her Majesty’s Speech of which 
he had spoken. It deeply regretted that 
there should not be in agricultural 
matters a corresponding improvement to 
that in trade. It commended that indus- 
try to the care of the House, in the hope 
that means might be discovered to meet 
the difficulties under which it laboured. 
It was for no light reason that such a 

aragraph was inserted in the Speech. 

t indicated a very deep concern on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government for 
the condition of agriculture, and all 
classes connected with that industry 
would be proportionately grateful for 
that concern. But it would be more 
interesting to the Hous: to know what 
was the view of the Government on the 
subject, and what were the means which 
they proposed to improve our position in 
that regard. He, of course, presumed 
that no return to Protection would be 
suggested. The speeches of Ministers 


Mr. Chaplin 
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during the Recess had put that out of 
the question entirely, and so long as the 
exports of wheat from silver-usi 

countries were stimulated as they were 
at present by the existing rate of ex- 
change, which many competent authori- 
ties considered to amount to something 
like a bounty of 25 to 30 per cent upon 
every quarter of wheat sent to us from 
those countries, he confessed that he had 
come to the conclusion that Protection 
would not have the beneficial effects 
which were expected from it so far as 
the English producer of wheat was con- 


cerned. Several other measures were 
mentioned in the Speech from the 
Throne. There was a Bill dealing with 


the question of railway rates, which 
he was glad was to be introduced again 
and hoped would be carried. But it 
would have to be considerably different 
from the Bill of last Session if it was to 
have the desired effect. He also rejoiced 
at the indication of an intention on 
the part of the Government to mitigate 


d| the burdens which now fell on the rate- 


payers of the country. But he, for one, 
could not think that these were all the 
measures which were in the minds of 
Ministers when that paragraph of the 
Speech to which he had referred was 
framed. If that were so, and the Go- 
vernment were able to give any hope or 
to throw any light on the present posi- 
tion of the agricultural interest, it would 
be matter of great encouragement at a 
time when encouragement was sorely 
needed. He did not think it was 
necessary for him on this occasion te 
suggest any remedy for agricultural 
depression, even if it were possible for 
him or anyone else to do so. His 
object was to ascertain from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government what they were 
really to understand from the expres- 
sions contained in that paragraph of the 
Speech from the Throne. He thought 
any Member of the House was fully 
justified in pressing this question upon 
the attention of the Government. There 
were, it was true, more exciting ques- 
tions, yet he was sure that the depres- 
sion in trade and agriculture, with its 
results shown in thousands of people out 
of employment, was not a less impor- 
tant subject even than the Irish Ques- 
tion, of which, in his opinion, it formed 
a most material part. It formed, in his 
opinion, the gravest, most difficult, and, 
perhaps, the greatest problem for solu- 
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tion at the present time; and he was 
certain that any Government, which- 
ever Party might be in power, would 
shortly have to deal with it. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz DUCHY 
or LANCASTER (Lord Jonn Mannens) 
(Lei xestershire, E.): I am sure my right 
hon. Friend n not apologize for 
having brought this subject under the 
consideration of the House. No set of 
men can be more aware than Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers of the terrible depres- 
sion from which the agricultural interest 
is, and has been, suffering. Itis nearly 
10 years since the agriculturists began 
to struggle with unabated energy and 
dauntless courage against the difficulties 
which threaten to overwhelm them. 
My right hon. Friend has divided his 
observations into two main heads. 
First, he made some observations upon 
that portion of the Queen’s Speech 
which refers to the presumed revival of 
trade, and he assigns many reasons to 
show that that revival of trade does not 
really exist; and I think he went so far 
as to say that there could not be a 
revival of trade until agriculture was 
flourishing. To a certain extent I agree 
with him; but I would ask him whe- 
ther the ition might not be re- 
versed, and whether we might not say 
that agriculture could not _ really 
flourish until trade revived? Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government do see some symp- 
toms of a revival of trade—speaking 
generally, I am not asserting that in 
some trades there are not a great lack 
of employment and diminished profits; 
but, taking the trade of the Kingdom 
as a whole, we have reasons to believe 
that there are signs and symptoms of 
revival, and pro tanto I think those 
signs of revival of trade do augur well 
for the future of agriculture. My right 
hon. Friend went at some length into 
the statistics of unoccupied farms. I 
think that, on the whole, fis explanation 
of what appears to be a discrepancy in 
these Returns is probably correct, and 
that certain farms after two or three 
hm) have managed to put forth a rough 

ind of grass upon them which produces 
a certain amount of revenue to the 
owners, so that the farms are not in- 
cluded in the Returns. I do not know 
whether my right hon. Friend has seen 
a remarkable paper in Zhe National 
Review by Mr. Harris, who gave chapter 
and verse as to two farms of his own 
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that were bringing in between £200 and 
£300 a-year each. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he thought the 
farms referred to by Mr. Harris had 
been laid down to , whereas he had 
spoken of farms which had laid them- 
selves down. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: I am 
speaking from memory. My right hon. 
Friend drew a very sad picture indeed 
of the condition of the labourers. I 
know nothing more painful and nothing 
more sad than the facts to which my 
right hon. Friend has called attention. 
It is impossible to controvert them; but 
I should like anyone to point out how, 
under the circumstances, the case is to be 
remedied. I am afraid it will be a slow 
process before we can again see the 
agricultural labourers restored to their 
former position and employed at 
wages. Then my right hon. Friend 
asked what the Government meant by 
the paragraph in the Queen’s Speech, 
and what we meant to doin consequence 
of that paragraph. Those two questions 
are most reasonable, and the only pur- 
pose I have in rising is to explain what 
the Government intended by that para- 
grapb, and how they propose to give 
effect to it. The pa h is un- 
doubtedly worded rather abnormally. 
It invites the attention of the House. 
We inserted that paragraph advisedly, 
as we wish to take the House fully into 
our confidence in regard to this subject, 
and to have the support of Gentlemen 
on both sides in endeavouring to palliate 
the disastrous situation described by my 
right hon. Friend. A great deal has 
been said about the character and com- 

sition of the Department with which 

have the honour to be connected. A 
good deal of misconception has arisen 
on that subject; but 1 admit that the 
constitution of what is called the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture is not what it 
ought to be, if agriculture is thought 
worthy to have a Department of its own. 
It is a misnomer ; there is really no such 
thing as a Committee of Agriculture. 
There is a most admirable Department 
with two objects. The first is to make 
regulations with reference to the pre- 
vention of diseases among animals, and 
the regulation of the transport of ani- 
mals to and from this country; the 
second, to obtain, tabulate, and publish 
agricultural statistics. In to 


these objects there cannot be a better 
[ Highth Night. } 
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Department than that which exists at 
the present moment. It has so far 
worked admirably with the able as- 
sistance of Mr. Peel and Professor 
Brown, together with an excellent staff 
of Inspectors. Again, I think extremely 
well of the way in which the statistical 
branch is conducted. I see no reason 
to make r.ny changein these two branches. 
But when I have said that I have said 
all. J have described the whole Agri- 
cultural Department. I am, however, 
glad to say, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, that having regard to the great 
and unprecedented depression to which 
agriculture has so long been and is still 
subjected, we propose to introduce a 
Bill establishing an Agricultural De- 
ga We think, however, it would 

© premature to describe at present the 
character of that measure; but I may 
mention that we propose to adopt several 
of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Education and 
Dairy Schools. Another topic on which 
I desire to lay stress is the paragraph in 
the Queen’s Speech referring to the re- 
adjustment of local and Imperial taxa- 
tion. I must not anticipate what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has to say 
on this interesting subject ; but we hope 
that the measure we shall introduce will 
be a measure of sufficient magnitude 
and importance to make the agricultural 
world feel that a great operation is 
being performed, and that justice, 
which has been so long delayed, is now 
being tardily rendered to them. Then, 
Sir, my right hon. Friend has made some 
comments on the proposal to re-introduce 
the Railway Rates Bill. All I can say 
on that subject is that it will be intro- 
duced by Her Majesty’s Government in 
the sincere hope and expectation that it 


will have a practical effect in the way of | [ 


putting an end to the bounties which 
now exist upon the introduction of 
foreign produce, and that the agricul- 
turists of the country will gain relief, at 
any rate, from that unjust burden. I 
am aware that any measure I may have 
indicated can have really but a small 
effect in diminishing the evil of which 
the agriculturists complain ; but, at any 
rate, we will do all that it is possible for 
us to do within the limits of the existing 
fiscal system, and we shall make our 
proposals in the hope and expectation 
that by their agency the oldest, the 
greatest, and most important of all our 


Lord John Manners 
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national industries may be fostered and 


preserved. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) said, the information which the 
noble Lord had been able to give as to 
the intention of the Government to 
create a Department of Agriculture was, 
doubtless, very interesting to the right 
hon. Gentleman who initiated the debate, 
but not so much interest to the remainder 
of the House ; while that was the case 
he was willing to admit that some of tlie 
measures indicated in the Queen’s 
Speech were of great importance to the 
agricultural community. The Railway 
Rates Bill was one which, if carried out 
in a proper spirit, would be a great 
benefit to the farmers of this country. 
He regretted that no legislation had 
been proposed in the interest of agri- 
cultural labourers, but trusted that if any 
was put forward by the Opposition the 
Government would not oppose it. He 
was surprised to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) make no re- 
ference to the Tithes Bill. He hoped the 
Tithes Bill of this Session would not be 
a sham one, as h. regarded that of last 
year. He disagreed with hon. Gentle- 
men opposite on this question. The levy- 
ing of tithes was neither a landlord's, 
a farmer’s, nor a labourer’s question in 
particular, but it was essentially a land 
question. In his opinion, though the 
State might do much for the agricul- 
turist, it could not do everything. The 
key to the situation was the individual 
himself. Naturally, the first remedy 
that occurred to the farmer was a reduc- 
tion of rent and in the cost of produc- 
tion; but he was certain that hon. 
Gentlemen would agree that the land- 
lords of England, Scotland, and Wales 
had done their duty in this matter. 
“Hear, hear!” and ‘“‘ No!”’] Thereduc- 
tions of rent throughout the country had 
averaged something ‘like 25 per cent. 
In trade and manufacture the energetic 
man met the situation by what was 
called a system of expansion. It was 
said that the farmer was not able to 
do that ; but he thought he might meet 
the situation partially and improve his 
— materially by producing more 
argely such things as cheese, butter, 
and eggs, for all of which the demand 
was always great and a good price could 
always be obtained. The British farmer 
unfortunately had one fault, one in- 
herent weakness, and that was a strong 
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| hankering. after the fleshpots of Pro- 





tection. He was therefore very glad to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
disavow any intention of supporting a 
rotective system. It was a most de- 
usive and unsettling notion to put into 
the heads of the farmers—namely, that 
their position could be alleviated by any 
return to a duty on corn. Yet some 
hon. Gentlemen and others were going 
about the country apparently preaching 
that doctrine. The speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Sleaford Division, who justly possessed 
such influence with the agricultural 
community, might do something to dis- 
abuse the minds of the farmers on this 
point ; but now that he had given up the 
sition of Leader of the Protection 
Party in the House, the hon. Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Howard Vincent) had 
stepped into his shoes. He hoped that 
the hon. Member would take this op- 
portunity of explaining to the House 
what he meant by Fair Trade. A great 
deal of vague language was used by its 
advocates, but what they exactly meant 
it was difficult to discover. As one 
deeply interested in the agricultural 
community, he had to thank the right 
hon. Gentieman opposite for his speech, 
and to express the hope that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would bring forward 
real remedial measures. If they did he 
felt sure they would be heartily sup- 
rted by the Agricultural Members on 
oth sides of the House. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) said, that with the per- 
mission of the House, and as a borough 
Member, he should like to say a few 
words upon that portion of the Most 
Gracious Speech from the Throne which 
had been alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Sleaford 
Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). 
He felt certain that the whole agricul- 
tural community would read with the 
greatest satisfactien the speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for East Leices- 
tershire (Lord John Manners), who so 
ably represented the agricultural com- 
munity in the House, and that they 
would be teful for the indication 
afforded in Her Majesty’s Most Gracious 
Speech that speedy relief might pro- 
bably be attainable. But he joined 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sleaford in saying that it would 
have been far more satisfactory to the 
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unfortunate farmer and agricultural 
labourer if more ise information 
had been afforded to the House of Com- 
mons as to the measures to be adopted 
for the relief of the agricultural interest 
at the present day. The sympathy of 
Her sage Sa Seen an -~ sees 
especially the sympathy o: noble 
Lord—would be highly acceptable to 
the suffering and depressed agricultural 
interest; but he certainly thought that 
what was wanted was an early and tho- 
rough and practical remedy for a great 
and crying evil. He confessed he did 
not see, in the measures which had been 
foreshadowed in Her Majesty’s Speech 
from the Throne, any great sign of 
a remedy for the agricultural depres- 
sion atthe present moment. The exten- 
sion of local government was, no doubt, 
desirable; but he only hoped that it 
might be obtained without any increase 
of Tocal burdens. Technical education 
had, no doubt, been scandalously neg- 
lected in the paet ; but he felt quite cer- 
tain that any effort on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to promote and 
encourage it would be received with 
ready favour by both sides of the House 
of Commons. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Sleaford Divi- 
sion had given an indication that he 
thought the first remedy might be found 
in what was known as bi-metallism. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s authority 
was great in the country—his experience 
in agricultural matters was unequalled 
—but he (Mr. Howard Vincent) ven- 
tured to think that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have some little difficulty 
in persuading the country of that fact. 
No doubt the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Wells Division of Somerset (Sir 
Richard Paget) would hear with great 
satisfaction the statement of the noble 
Lord that it was in the contemplation of 
Her Majesty’s Government to establish 
an eee Department; but he 
(Mr. Howard Vincent) should like to say 
this—that, having acquired considerable 
knowledge of the feeling of the agricul- 
tural community in the country, he was 
in a position to state that they were not 
only anxious for men, but also for mea- 
sures. One of the measures which 
would be most acceptable to them—in 
fact, the chief amongst those which they 
wanted—and he was not singular in this 
belief either in the House or in the coun- 
try—was a measure which would stimu- 
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late British and Irish production, and 
which would give the British and Irish 
consumer a direct interest in the en- 
couragement of the industry and labour 
of their fellow-countrymen. He had 
no intention of going at any length into 
this matter at the present time, in spite 
of the observations addressed to the 
House by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Saffron Walden Division of 
Essex (Mr. H. Gardner). Other oppor- 
tunities would, he believed, occur during 
this Session, when he would be able 
more fully and thoroughly to gratify 
the hon. Member’s curiosity, and when 
he would also be able, with the assist- 
ance of hon. Friends, to bring this mat- 
ter before the House on an occasion 
when a more practical result would 
be obtainable than was possible this 
evening. No doubt, the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Saffron Walden Division 
of Essex had noticed, in common 
with other hon. Members, that on 
the Order Book was his (Mr. Howard 
Vincent’s) Motion on the subject, and 
similar Motions in the names of other 
hon. Members. Upon some of these 
Motions he trusted that they would be 
able to get the opinion of the House. 
Of course, the opinion of the House would 
only be taken provided it could be done 
without endangering the present patriotic 
Government, which nine commercial men 
out of every ten recognized as alone 
capable of bringing about any real re- 
vival of industry. Perhaps the House 
would allow him to say that in all parts 
of the country energetic men were 
actively at work in arousing public 
opinion upon this question, and he did 
not think there was any prospect of their 
relaxin, their efforts until the interests 
of the masses of the whole population 
were regarded as more sacred than those 
of a small minority who produced nothing 
more deserving of legislative protection 
than the interests of the foreign im- 
egg and producer. He thought his 

on. Friend the Member for the Maldon 
Division of Essex (Mr. O. W. Gray) 
would corroborate the statement that 
the revival of agricultural industry was 
a matter of the greatest importance to 
the home population, and for this reason 
he asked for a few minutes. As the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire 
had remarked, the state of agriculture 


was terrible; numerous farms had been | 
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deserted, and thousands of acres of arable 
land had —_ laid con, in. Smear 
pasture. e of the agricul- 
tural labourer had to 8s. ate, a- 
week, and many men with wives to 
maintain and children to support were 
unable to obtain eye For the 
urban population the state of affairs 
was also very serious. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sleaford did 
not refer to the influx from the unhappy 
country districts into the towns duri 

the past few years, but it had been 
enormous, and amounted to hundreds of 
thousands of persons. With the depres- 
sion in trade and the decreased pur- 
chasing power of the agricultural 
population, amounting—according to 
Sir James Caird—to over £42,000,000 
a-year; with the increased and increasing 
taxation and increasing competition on 
the part of foreigners in the home 
market which had rendered employment 
in the towns scarcer and scarcer, it was 
no wonder then that the bitter cry of 
the unemployed became every day louder 
and louder. He was satisfied that the 
sights to be seen on the high roads of 
the country and at every street corner 
of London—a gaunt man, a miserable 
woman, and the famished children— 
must pierce the heart even of the most 
zealous member of the Cobden Club, 
The pauperism in London alone showed 
an increase of more than 10,000 persons 
in the first week of the present month, 
compared with the corresponding week 
in 1886. Thousands of persons were 
fed by charity, and it was stated by Mr. 
Shipton, of the London Trades Council, 
in a deputation which recently waited 
on the Prime Minister, that there were 
numbers of persons who would rather 
suffer martyrdom than let their suffer- 
ings be known outside the circle of their 
friends. In Sheffield and many other 
towns and villages numbers of deserving 
persons were altogether unable to obtain 
employment, and numerous unprofitable 
relief works had been undertaken in 
many parts of the country. A high 
authority—Mr. Francis—the Chairman 
of the London and County Bank, stated 
recently that the depression in agricul- 
ture amounted in the last 10 years in 
Great Britain to £10 an acre, with an 
addition of £2 per acre for the tenants’ 
eapital. If the land were to be realized 
now at the present prices there would 
be a loss in money of more than 
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£600,000,000 sterling. With these facts 
before them, he was justified in saying 
that the question was one which deserved 
attentive consideration. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Bordesley Division of Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Jesse Collings) wrote a 
letter a few weeks ago in which he said 
that £50,000,000 sterling a-year, which 
might be applied to the encouragement 
of agriculture in this country, now went 
over to the foreigner in the trade of 
butter, cheese, poultry, eggs, vegetables, 
and bacon. He submitted that these 
were matters which deserved the close 
and speedy attention of Parliament. He 
was quite sure that neither he nor his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Maldon 
Division of Essex, nor any other Mem- 
ber of that House, intended to make 
any attack upon real Free Trade; but 
bearing in mind that this country raised 
a far larger revenue from import duties 
than any other country in Europe, his 
hon. Friends and himself intended to 
attack, singly and together, wherever 
and whenever they could, in that House 
and in the country, that unfair system 
of one-sided Free Trade which admitted 
the produce of the foreigner into the 
British markets, while the same pri- 
vileges were rigidly denied to our pro- 
duce in every quarter of the globe. 
They intended to assail, by every legiti- 
mate means the circumstances of the 
hour might justify, those abuses which 
the Prime Minister pointed out at Liver- 
pool had crept in under the broad mantle 
of Free Trade. He felt convinced that 
the great body of public opinion was 
being aroused in this matter with a view 
of securing the legitimate defence of 
British industry. The struggle they had 
before them might be a long and diffi- 
cult one; but they would nct flinch 
from it, because they were of opinion 
that the welfare of the British producer 
and of the great masses of the com- 
munity of the country rested upon the 
prosperity of British industry. They knew 
that on their side was ranged the opinion 
of every other nation, of every self- 

verning British Colony, and of every 

emocracy in the world. They believed 
that they were working for the welfare 
of their own countrymen, and endea- 
vouring to secure their industries from 
destruction at foreign hands ; and, with 
all deference, he would remind their 
opponents of the well-known dictum 
pronounced at Manchester by the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone)— 

“Tt is in vain that you struggle against 

ion of civilised mankind. "The lone 
of the whole world continued and prolonged is 
never wrong.” 

Mrz. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
said, that judging from the speech of 
the hon. a opposite who had just 
spoken (Mr. Howard Vincent), Pau 
would be no great result from his efforts 
on the question of Fair Trade if it were 
likely to interfere with the patriotic 
Government now sitting on the Trea- 
sury Bench. He believed that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) would, 
befere long, drop his new nostrum of 
bi-metallism for agricultural distress, 
and go back to his old love, Protection. 
Whatever the landlords of Ireland and 
Scotland might have done in reducing 
rents—although in the latter country the 
Crofters’ Commission had to lower them 
40, 50, and 60 per cent—the majority of 
the Welsh landlords had not met their 
tenants fairly. The consequence was 
that thousands of tenant-farmers in 
Wales were on the verge of ruin. Land- 
lords had been somewhat startled by the 
establishment of a Land League in the 
Principality. He did not then wish to 
discuss the rise of the League, or argue 
whether it was justified or not; but he 
would point to two counties in Wales 
where there was no Land League— 
namely, the counties of Anglesey and 
Montgomery. A short time ago, at 
the invitiation of the landlords, a con- 
ference of farmers was held in Anglesey 
to discuss the causes of agricultural de- 
pression and the best means of meeting 
it. The result of that conference was 
that the tenants came to the conclusion 
that unless the landlords met them more 
fairly than they had hitherto done, much 
of the land in that Island would fall out 
of cultivation, for this reason — that 
while the price of agricultural produce 
had fallen 30 per cent, the landlords 
had made only temporary reductions of 
10 per cent in the rent. The farmers 
had year after year been paying rent 
out of their savings. Those savings had 
now gone; and they were now paying 
rent from loans obtained from the 
banks on the security of one another’s 
credit, and everybody knew that a 
system of obtaining money from the 
banks on credit, with a falling market, 
must in the end land the farmers in 
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ruin. The same state of things existed 
in the county of Montgomery. The fall 
of prices there amounted to from 30 to 
35 per cent, and only bara swan abate- 
ments of 30 per cent had been made to 
meet this terrible fall. The farmers said 
that it was impossible to effect further 
economy either in labour or in manure, 
and if any reduction in labour were 
made the only result would be that 
the land would be deteriorated and go 
out of cultivation. The farmers further 
complained of unnecessarily restrictive 
covenants in regard to cropping and 
sale of produce, which operated preju- 
dicially in creating a feeling of distrust 
and insecurity among the peasantry. 
Whatever greater measure might be 
under consideration for the improvement 
of trade, they might give the farmers 
greater scope in cultivation and freedom 
of sale for their produce. The reforms 
which the farmers asked for were, that in 
connection with County Boards there 
should be a board of conciliation and 
valuers, who should settle disputes as to 
rent between landlords and tenants, that 
the farmers should have security of 
tenure so long as they paid their rents 
and complied with the clauses of their 
rents, so that they should not be liable 
to be turned out from their farms for 
taking part in political or religious 
combinations. Finally, they demanded 
that theAgricultural Holdings Act of 1883 
should be strengthened by giving fuller 
and more ample compensation for the 
improvements the tenants had made. 
As yet the only indications the farmers 
had of any readiness to receive them 
was a threat from a land agent, who is a 
Welsh Tory Member, that he would 
make a clearance of all his tenants and 
resort to co-operative farming, while his 
antidote for Welsh agitation was the 
threat of a Ooercion Bill for Wales. 
Another cause of the deepening dis- 
satisfaction among the farmers in Wales 
was the method of collection and ap- 

lication of tithes in the Principality. 
t was a matter for regret that during 
the whole of last year the Government 
refused to give the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), or any other 
Member, an opportunity of bringing 
before the House their grievances as to 
tithes and the Church Establishment. 
The hon. Member for Swansea had 
obtained a favourable place in the ballot, 
but the Government refused to give him 
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the day he had secured. A still deeper 
cause for dissatisfaction was in the 
methods resorted to in the Principality 
for the collection of the tithe. Not only 
were Emergency men employed, but the 
police and pee had been called upon 
the scene. He had no wish to refer to the 
condemnation which the Welsh le 
had passed repeatedly on the alien Estab- 
lishment. At five General Elections the 
Welsh people had, by overwhelming 
majorities,condemned the continuance of 
this alien Establishment in their midst, 
and at their last Election they sent 28 
Members out of 34 to vote for its discon- 
tinuance. Apart from that question he 
desired to enter a protest against the 
employment of emergency men and 
military in the collection of tithes in 
Wales. He admitted thatin the earlier 
history of the movement there was a 
considerable amount of ing at the 
bailiffs, clergymen, and others, who 
refused to make a reduction in the tithe, 
and that on one or two occasions the 
bailiffs were pelted. In the face of such 
manifestations it was right that the 
police should be in readiness to prevent 
injury to life and property. ut he 
maintained that no cause had been 
shown for the employment of military 
for the collection of a debt, whether 
the debt belonged to a tradesman or the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. It might 
be said that the stateof feeling had been 
such as to justify the calling out of the 
military ; but he thought he should be 
able to show from the Re of Mr. 
Bridge—the Special Commissioner sent 
down to inquire into the matter—that 
there was no cause whatever for sending 
the military into Wales. Mr. Bridge 
said— 


‘The commencement of the disturbances, 
which have occurred in Wales. was contempo- 
raneous with the agricultural depression, which 
became acute when the price of stock fell inthe 

ears 1885 and 1886. ‘his took after a 
ong-continued fall in the price of wheat.” 


Mr, Bridge went on to say— 


“There existed in Wales from old times s 
strong feeling among the Nonconformists that 
the tithes were improperly claimed and taken 
by the Church of England, and a desire has 
grown up, not that the tithes should be 
abolished, but that they should be applied to 
some lay purpose for the benefit of the nation. 
This feeling has arisen from causes y 

ous, partly social, partly salma and 
y political, and, although it had formerly 
to a great extent passive, it became active 


and aggressive when the demand of the farmers 
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for the reduction of the rent- been 

the 2 charge(had 
Mr. Bridge gave an account of all the 
disturbances which had taken place in 
Wales, and he said that— 

“The first place where the poli d 
to protect the bai iffe was at Lian pandas cathe 
26th of August, 1886, In this case a few stones 


were thrown at the police, but on the whole 
the p i were good-humoured and 
orderly.” 


In another case the Report said— 
“There was a very large number of people 
resent; there was much pushing, yelling, and 
ae play, and in one place a large stone was 
thrown. This was the only violence, and a 
cry of ‘Shame !’ seems to have arisen from the 
mob at the throwing of the stone.” 
Mr. Bridge said further, in reference to 
the most serious of all the tithe disturb- 
ances—that at Mochdre— 


“ Tt will also be seen that there was probably 
no intention on the part of the people to use 
force, and that but for the steepness of the lane 
the collision would not have occurred.” 

This is the only case in which there 
was any excise for employing a large 
force to collect the tithe. Mr. Bridge 
said that no blame attached to the people, 
and that there would have been no col- 
lision but for the steepness of the lane 
in which the people and the constabu- 
lary met. That was the only excuse 
of the so called riot at Mochdre. What- 
ever may be the sins of Welsh Noncon- 
formists, it is not their faults that lanes 
on Welsh hillsides are steep. The only 
other serious riot was that at Llangwm. 
The auctioneer and the police refused to 
give notice of the day of sale. They 
instructed their men to go down on the 
dawn of day and sweep away the cattle 
of the peasantry. This cattle-lifting 
naturally irritated the peasantry, and 
the district became much disturbed. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners only took 
three policemen to this disturbed dis- 
trict, and there is no doubt but that the 
bailiffs and the myrmidons of the Oom- 
missioners were treated with some 
harshness, and some of them received 
injury. In Flintshire, the landlords 
had had to revert to the Emergency men, 
but he protested against the importation 
of such men into Wales, for they formed 
the most repulsive feature of the doomed 
system of Irish landlordism. They 
were dressed in a semi-military uniform, 
and armed with the new regulation 
police baton that did such execution in 
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r Square. He did not know 
whether these men were sworn in as 
special constables, but if so he would ask 

e Government to confine them to the 
use of the police baton alone. He said 
this because the last few weeks they had 
been marching about the country armed 
now with cutlasses, and then with revol- 
vers. He wished to - sw fair warning to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
oe who was responsible for the 

eace and order of the country, that 

e must not expect the peasantry to 
remain quiet and passive when such 
exasperating methods for collecting 
iniquitous imposts were resorted to. 
He would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man what justification he had for send- 
ing detachments of Cavalry into Wales 
in order to assist in the collection of 
debts, and he pointed out to the right 
hon. Gentleman and to the Government 
that, upon the evidence of their own Com- 
missioner, the use of a military force 
was altogether unnecessary. Not only 
was it unnecessary, but it involved con- 
siderable cost, and was irritating and 
exasperating to the people. Although 
the military, each man armed with 20 
rounds of ball cartridge, might overawe 
the people, still such a deep sense of 
dissatisfaction and exasperation was 
aroused that it will be difficult to yom 
the peasantry submit peacefully to their 
grievances. He would ask the House 
to note the strange anomaly which 
existed in Wales at the present day. 
There they creams Church ger ae 
supported by galling imposts levi 
male of the bape end the bail 
cartridge, whilst the religious and moral 
life of the people was fostered by Non- 
conformity, the adherents of which were 
worried from day to day by the presence 
and action of the emergency men and 
military. He (Mr. T. E. Ellis) asked 
the Government if it was not time that 
this system should end? His view and 
the view of the Welsh people was that 
the first charge on land and industry in 
the Principality ought to be devoted to 
some lay purpose that would be for the 

meral good of the mass of the people. 
For years they had pressed both upon 
Liberal and Tory Governments the 
necessity of inaugurating a system of 
intermediate education for Wales. It 


was admitted on all hands that in the 
matter of intermediate education Wales 
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“was absolutely starved. Last year the 


right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of | peop 


the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) gave a 
promise that the question should be 
grappled with; but he now found the 
right hon. Gentleman promising in a 
hesitating sort of way that some measure 
should be introduced towards the middle 
or end of the Session. That was a mere 
mockery. If the Government would 
introduce their Bill at once, and allow 
it to go side by side with the Bills of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Brightside Division of Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) and that of the Tory Members 
for Wales, it could be discussed by a 
Select Committee, a general agreement 
could be come to, and a measure could 
be passed this Session. He had only 
one other point. The new President of 
the Board of Trade, the ex-Member for 
Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), in a 
remarkable speech, made five or six 
weeks ago, said that one of the chief 
causes of the difficulty in Ireland was 
that this country had persistently re- 
fused to give to the Irish people the 
same respectful hearing and attention 
which they had given to the people of Scot- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman pointed 
out that one of the chief causes of Irish 
discontent was that this country refused 
to listen to the expressed wishes of the 
majority of the Irish people, and he 
added that the first ray of hope and the 
best method of meeting the Irish diffi- 
culty would be to give to the Irish people 
and the Members for that country the 
same consideration which they gave to 
the Scotch people and the Scotch Mem- 
bers. He (Mr. Ellis) trusted that in 
future the Government would extend to 
Wales the same principle. It was cer- 
tainly the best way of settling Welsh 
grievances, and of doing away with the 
rising irritation of the Welsh people. 
He maintained, and he appealed to the 
whole House, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, whether it happened to be 
Liberal or Tory, should pay the same 
attention to the Welsh Members on ex- 
clusively Welsh questions as they now 
paid to Scotch Members on Scotch ques- 
tions, and as would soon, he hoped, be 
paid to the Irish Members on [Irish 
questions. 

Sm RIOHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) said, he did not intend to follow 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
(Mr. T. E. Ellis). He would only ex- 
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press a hope that the sense of the 
le in Wales would induce them to 
pay their debts like honest men. When 
they did that, there would be no neces- 
sity for taking the ex i pre- 
cautions against which the hon. Mem- 
ber had protested. He trusted, further, 
that the good sense of the landlords of 
Wales would induce them to follow the 
example which had been set to them by 
the landlords of Ireland. Turning to 
the speech of the noble Lord the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy (Lord John Manners), 
he ventured to say that the little agri- 
cultural episode which had taken place 
would form by no means the least inte- 
resting part of the debate on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech. There was only one ex- 
pression that fell from the noble Lord 
to which he would venture to take the 
slightest exception. He certainly could 
not feel the noble Lord’s confidence that 
the present revival of trade pro tanto 
augured well for a corresponding revival 
of agriculture. He wished that he could 
entertain the same view. He saw 
little reason for believing that the in- 
crease of manufactures was likely to 
give to agriculture that which was neces- 
sary at this moment—namely, an inte- 
rest in the value of produce. The real 
difficulty in agriculture was this—that 
the value of produce was so small that 
it was impossible to pay the necessary 
expenses of raising a crop in order to 
realize profit. The land was rapidly 
going out of cultivation. That was the 
real difficulty, and how was it to be 
remedied? To his mind there were 
but the four directions which had 
been indicated that night from which 
they could hope for assistance, and, 
of these, two had been mentioned 
in the Queen’s Speech—namely, railway 
rates and the adjustment of taxation. 
He wished to say a word or two on the 
question of railway rates. With regard 
to that question, it was not apolitical one, 
but it was none the less one which had 
two sides to it. On the one side would 
be found those who were interested in 
railways, and on the other those, far less 
organized, who were interested in agri- 
cultural and commercial pursuits. The 
question of railway rates was one which 
largely affected agricultural difficulties. 
He would venture to put before the 
House one set of figures, and one only. 
Mr. Howard, formerly a Member of 
that House, had recently prepared a 
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careful estimate of the annual value of 
agricultural produce, not that which 
was merely moved from farm to farm, 
but that which found its way into the 
outer market—and he put it at no less 
than £216,000,000 sterling. He (Sir 
Richard Paget) would like to put side by 
side with those figures wauther sum of 
a very similar character—namely, a 
sum of £212,000,000, which represented 
the total value of their manufactured ex- 
ports in the year 1886. So, conse- 
quently, the value of their agricultural 
produce was acknowledged to be more 
than that of the whole of their exports. 
Now, what became of this vapiounael 
produce? It was sent all over the land, 
North, South, East, and West, mainly by 
railway ; and if, through legislation or 
the action of the Railway Companies, they 
could get it carried at a lower rate— 
at a rate at all equal to that for which 
agricultural ache ma was carried in 
America—they would then have contri- 
buted materially to the revival of agri- 
culture. There could be no doubt that 
at the present moment agriculture was 
heavily handicapped. What he wanted 
to see was not so much low rates for 
full truck-loads carried for long distances, 
but the charges reduced for short local 
traffic from station to station. It was 
the local traffic which handicapped agri- 
culture. They were told that they ought 
to be Free Traders, and most of them 
were; but if they were to have Free 
Trade, let them have fair play also. He 
could not for the life of him call it fair 
play that a Company of Traders, or any 
member of a Company of private 
traders, who had been granted by 
statute, the practical monopolies of our 
highways, should be induced by any 
process to give preferential rates to 
foreigners and refuse them to the 
English producer. He would now pass 
from that question of railway rates, 
merely saying this—that he hoped the 
Government would take into considera- 
tion the opinions which had been ex- 
pressed with regard to the Bill hroughtin 
in ‘‘another place’’ last year. He hoped 
that Bill would not be persisted in by 
Her Majesty’s Government until it had 
undergone those materia] modifications 
which the farmers considered necessary 
for their own interests. With regard to 
the question of the re-adjustment of 
taxation, he ventured to say that there 


was nothing in the Queen’s Speech 





which was of greater importance. Of 
all the spreree that eufered by the 

resent depression in agriculture, none 
had suffered so Fr es: that class 
which they all professed to wish to re- 
tain—he meant those who were known 
as ‘‘statesmen’”’ in the North of England, 
and as independent yeoman farmers in 
the South. They knew only too well 
that the land which was the possession 
and the birth-right of these men had 
been depreciated in value to one-half of 
what it was formerly, and its produce 
in even a greaterdegree. He maintained 
that these men were burdened by an un- 
just amount of taxation. He therefore 
hailed with delight the announcement 
that there was to be a re-adjustment 
of the incidence of taxation, and he 
hoped that the re-adjustment would 
be made in a manner sufficiently broad 
and comprehensive to give complete 
satisfaction. -He believed it was per- 
fectly capable of proof that, taking Im- 
perial taxation alone and leaving local 
taxation out of the question altogether, 
the burdens of taxation on real property 
far exceeded those on personal property. 
If the two were taken together, and local 
taxation added to Imperial taxation, the 
injustice and inequality were more dis- 
tinctly marked. He would only allude 
briefly to two other points wkere he con- 
sidered that injustice was done to agri- 
culture. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Sleaford Division of 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) had brought 
forward what he thought was absolutely 
necessary for the relief of agriculture ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman said that 
nothing would do more good than 
largely to increase the produce of the 
land. What was wanted was to improve 
it bothin quantity and in quality. To ac- 
complish that, they must do what every 
other nation under the sun did—namely, 
provide agricultural education. They 
were told that enormous quantities of 
butter were annually introduced into 
England. Any hon. Member who would 
take the trouble to look into the figures 
would see how that arose. Look at the 
case of Denmark. That was a country 
which, a few years ago, was distin- 
guished for the production of execrable 
butter; but the importations from Den- 
mark had been increasing in value year 
by year, until last year they amounted 
to 25,600,000. Let them go behind the 
figures and sce how this arose. lt 
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would now be found that the Danish 
butter market had reached a high pitch 
of perfection; and why? Because a 
complete system of agricultural educa- 
tion had been established ; dairy schools 
had been set up, and the immediate 
result had been an enormous increase 
in the production of butter. Asa matter 
of fact, Denmark was supplying the 
butter which we ought to produce our- 
selves. The noble Lord the Ohancellor 
of the Duchy had referred to the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture. He would 
not enter into the recommendations of 
that Commission, of which he had him- 
self beena Member; but he learned with 

eat satisfaction from the noble Lord 
that Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tended to act upon several of the recom- 
mendations of that Commission. One of 
the recommendations of the Commission 
was a novel one; because they sug- 
gested that State aid was necessary in 
order to set up those schools which they 
maintained it was absolutely requisite 
to establish. They hoped that in Eng- 
land and Ireland, tco, there would be a 
multiplication of these schools. There 
was only one other matter upon which 
he would say a word, and it had refer- 
ence to the formation of an Agrioultural 
Department. He trusted that the De- 
partment would be on a focting worthy 
of the great industry it was to benefit. 
That it would be of substantial benefit 
to the country he could have no doubt 
whatever. The work which bad already 
been done had an admittedly insufficient 
Department, and he hardly agreed with 
all the noble Lord had said ; still, many 
things remained to be done, and he 
hoped that the new Department would 
be able to do substantial service to the 
country. Without detaining the House 
any longer, he would only say that out- 
of-doors there would be a general feel- 
ing of satisfaction at the announcement 
which had been mude that evening on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government. 
After what had occurred in the debate 
since the speech of the noble Lord, there 
was every reason to expect that the sub- 
ject would be approached from both 
sides of the House; not from the point 
of view of Party politics, but with an 
earnest desire to do something for the 
interests of agriculture. He trusted 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
receive every assistance from both sides 


of the House in passing the measure. 


Sir Richard Paget 
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which had been announced. He also 
trusted that the Government would re- 
ceive from hon. Members ite 
reasonable aid in the legislation they 
were about to attempt; that no obstruc- 
tion would be pl in the way of the 
rapid passing of the measure ; but that, 
on the contrary, hon. Members would 
assist Her Majesty’s Government in 
doing something for the industry which 
had been suffering so long, which had 
been well-nigh driven to er aes and 
which would be very grateful for the 
smallest measure of relief that Parlia- 
ment could pass. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, that during the 
debate several allusions had been made 
to the Welsh Tithe Question, and to 
the absence of any mention of Wales in 
the Queen’s Speech ; but he thought the 
House hardly appreciated the serious 
state of affairs that existed in the Prin- 
cipality. It was admitted that the people 
of Wales were among the pee, and 
law-abiding subjects ; it had been stated 
in that House by a Home Secretary that 
Wales gave him less trouble than any 
other part of the country ; and the 
charges of Judges attested the compara- 
tive absence of crime in Wales, where 
crimes of violence were almost unknown. 
But, unfortunately, a change had oo- 
curred; their normal conditions of peace- 
fulness had well-nigh come to an end, 
and something approaching to a state 
of civil war had been brought about. 
How was that? The reason was not 
far to seek. The Church was re- 
duced to collecting its own tithes, and 
to do this it employed an army of 
bailiffs or emergency men, who had re- 
quired the aid of a troop of Hussars, 
provided with 600 rounds of ball car- 
tridge, to collect the sum of 12s. 64., 
arrears of tithes from an old woman. 
He thought that operation beat the re- 
cord of even the Irish Secretary. The 
revenue of the Church was collected ex- 
clusively from agricultural holdings— 
in other words, from that part of the 

copulation which was most thoroughly 
Monsenfedeniet and which suffered most 
from agricultural depression. If the 
Church of England had made an 
pro in Wales, which he very mu 

oubted, it was certain that that pro- 
gress had been made in the towns 
and in what might be called the English 
colonies, and that in the agricultural 
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districts 19 out of 20, or 99 out of 100, 
of the ratepayers were Nonconformists. 
One man had told him that he had been 
compelled to pay £800 for the support 
of a Ohurch which he had never entered 
for the last 30 years. The House was 
bound to recognize the serious dis- 
satisfaction which prevailed, and, if 
possible, to remove it. As to the 
stock arguments that it was due to 
the efforta of interested agitators, he 
wondered that sensible men could be 
found to lend themselves to such absurdi- 
ties. Why, they might as well blame 
the vanes of a weathercock for the 
violence of the storm. No agitation like 
this could flourish unless there was a 
substantial grievance to feed it. If the 
Tithe Bill referred to in the Queen’s 
Speech were at all like that of last 
Session, it would be a most inadequate 
remedy, for its simple effect would be 
to shift the burden from the right 
shoulder to the left by transferring it 
from the occupier to the owner, and 
leaving the latter to recover it from the 
former as part of the rent. He wished 
the owner joy of the compromise, for 
there was little hope that when he had 
paid the tithe he would recover it from 
the rack-rented occupier. It seemed to 
be generally supposed that the great bulk 
of the farmers of Wales were tenant- 
farmers; but there were thousands of 
them who were small freeholders, and 
who therefore would not be benefited 
at all by the proposal to throw the bur- 
den upon owners. What they objected 
to was not the sources from which tithes 
were collected, but their application 
when collected. Let the Church of the 
rich minority be disestablished and 
disendowed, and let the tithes, which 
were national property, be applied to 
national purposes and readjusted to 
meet the justice of each case, and the 

oor Welsh farmers would make as 

onest a struggle to pay them as they 
now made to pay School Board rates. 
If the Government would not go so far, 
they might, at any rate, allow the sub- 
ject to be discussed. Last year his hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea Town 
(Mr. Dillwyn) had obtained the first 
place on the first working night of the 
Session for his Motion on Welsh Dis- 
establishment. But his coign of vantage 
was filched from him by the First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
supported by Members on that side who 
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should have known better, on the plea 
that not a single night could be aie 
from the discussion of Procedure Rules, 
which it took two months to pass, and 
which when passed had proved so worth- 
less that they required to be retinkered 
on the first opportunity, Anotherground 
of complaint was the indifference of the 
Government to the question of Inter- 
mediate Education, which was a burning 
seenes among all parties in Wales. 
is right hon. Friend (Mr. Mundella) 
had brought in a Bill on the subject; 
but with 50 or 60 Private Bills in front 
of him, what chance was there of his 
obtaining a second reading for it? Re- 
turning to the question of the Tithe 
Riots, he said that they could not 
dragoon people into an enthusiasm for 
an alien Church, and that the only result 
of thelate high-handed proceedings was to 
uicken indifference into active hatred. 
tf they wanted to have another Ireland 
in Wales, they were taking the best 
steps to get it. The Government were 
laying with fire, and he trusted that 
efore it was too late they would re- 
member that it was neither wise nor 
just to turn a stone deaf ear to the de- 
mands of the Representatives of 1,500,000 
of Her Majestys subjects, who were easy 
enough to govern if treated with ordi- 
nary consideration, but who were quick 
to resent neglect and still quicker to re- 
sent injustice. 

Coons, KEN YON-SLANEY (Shrop- 
shire, Newpor:) said, he did not think 
that the agricultural interest would 
suffer from the fact that some of the 
younger Members of the House had ven- 
tured to raise their voices in support of 
what had been said, and also to express 
their appreciation of the propositions 
likely to be made by the noble Lord 
(Lord John Manners). It was not his 
intention to attempt to elaborate any 
fresh propositions or to suggest any new 
plans beyond those which had been 
shadowed forth to the House; but he 
urged with all the power that belonged 
to any Member representing an almost 
entirely agricultural constituency that it 
was absolutely necessary and vital that 
the Government should not play with the 
measures they had promised to introduce 
—that the measures should be intro- 
duced in no niggardly spirit, but in such 
a manner as to satisfy the needs of the 


agricultural population, and not merely 
the ends of a political Party: He be- 
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lieved it was well known throughout the 
rank and file of the agricultural com- 
munity that they had not for a long time 
had better friends “o their cause than 
those now occupying the Front Bench in 
this House. They were grateful, and 
ought to be grateful for the measures 
introduced by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer last year. Probably, the most 
important of these measures had not re- 
ceived that consideration at the hands 
of the agricultural community that it 
deserved. Ifthe farmers had taken ad- 
vantage of it throughout England, and 
had chosen to seek for the relief that 
measure afforded to them by coming 
underthe Schedule for assessment, which 
was suggested by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, there would have been a 
much more widespread feeling of grati- 
tude than even existed now. He 
(Colonel Kenyon-Slaney) was very glad 
indeed to notice the words which had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Sleaford Division 
of Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) as to the 
necessities of the labouring portion of 
the community. It was very often for- 
gotten by those who dealt with these 
subjects in the House of Commons that 
labourers formed an important element 
in the agricultural community, and that 
they were championed by the Conserva- 
tive Party just as much as were the other 
classes connected with the land. The 
question of the condition of the landlord 
and farmer and the question of the con- 
dition of the labourer were essentially 
one and the same question. The ques- 
tions could not be treated differently, 
but must be co-extensively and com- 
prehensively dealt with. As to the 
table of wages referred to by the right 
hon. Gentleman, he might venture to 
assert that it would portray even a more 
terrible state of things for the agricul- 
tural labourer, if it were aot that so 
much land was now held in cultivation 
by the landowners themselves, or by 
gentlemen at large throughout the 
country, who had an old-fashioned 
and hereditary and worthy wish not to 
lessen wages so long as they could afford 
to pay them. Inasmuch as many farms 
had been given up, and labourers were 
now drawing their wages directly from 
the landowners, instead of from the 
occupiers, and drawing the same amount 
as before, he thought it could be proved 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney 
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that the general run of was even 
worse than was stated by the right hon. 
He was most thankful to 
the Government for what they had pro- 


mised to-night, and he hoped that what 
the Government bai, ee to give would 


Gentleman. 


not be in shadow, but in actual sub- 
stance, and that it would be given 
promptly. It was certain that the heart 
of the agriculturist was getting sick with 
deferred hope, and that he really wanted 
something which would make the coming 
year better than those which had gone 
before it. He understood that the two 
measures which the Government pro- 
posed were, one for the relief of local taxa- 
tion and one dealing with railway rates. 
The agriculturists of the country were 
told again and again that they were 
wanting in energy, and were in fault in 
not pry, themselves to the necessi- 
ties of life now-a-days. They were 
told that they did not bring themselves 
as producers sufficiently into contact 
with the great centres of consumption. 
He ventured to assert that that was 
exactly what agriculturists were longing 
to do, and were bending all their best 
efforts to do, but they were warded and 
fenced off by almost hopelessly heavy 
railway rates which were levelled against 
those who lived at any distance from the 
great centres. It was not for him to 
bring figures before the House, as statis- 
tics would come with much greater effect 
from those who were acknowledged 
authorities. Figures, however, were at 
hand with regard to this subject, and he 
believed it was utterly impossible to ccn- 
test their correctness. These figures 
proved that it was almost impossible for 
agriculturists who lived any distance 
from the centres of consumption to bring 
their produce to those centres because of 
the large and prohibitive tariffs that 
were exacted from them. They had 
been told over and over again that they 
are to try to help themselves first, 
and then to seek relief from the com- 
munity at large and the Government 
that ruled over them. He did not think 
it could be charged on the landlord or 
tenant or labourer or farmer, that the 
class to which he belon had been 
backward in trying to help themselves. 
They had, he thought, exhausted almost 
every means of helping themselves. 
They had drawn on all the funds at 
their disposal ; they had drawn on their 
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savings; they had drawn on their 
capital; they had drawn on their in- 
dustry ; they had drawn on their labour ; 
and now they came to those who led 
and guided them for that help which it 
was necessary they should give, and give 
freely and largely if they wished to step 
between the sufferers and a ruined in- 
dustry. It would not be becoming in 
him (Colonel Kenyon-Slaney) to at- 
tempt to elaborate on this scheme. He 
would only now express his hearty 
thanks for that which had been pro- 
mised to agriculturists, and for the 
hearty willingness of that section of the 
community to co-operate with hon. 
Gentlemen wherever they sat in that 
House in dealing with any measures 
which might be brought forward for the 
relief of agriculture, and a hope that, 
at last, they might see the dawn of 
brighter days for the agricultural com- 
munity. 

Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.) said, he 
wished to say a few words on this sub- 
ject as agriculture was a staple industry 
in Ireland, and there was a general 
opinion that the depression in that in- 
dustry at the present time was unex- 
ampled in its severity. The agricultural 
industry in Ireland had of late years re- 
ceived great consideration from Parlia- 
ment by reason of the fact he pointed 
out, and also by reason of another fact 
which he did not bring forward in an 
invidious manner—namely, that the 
absence of a commercial community in 
Ireland was owing to the direct inter- 
ference of this country in preventing 
Trish manufactures. That Ireland was 
entitled to special consideration by 
reason of this interference on the part of 
England had been clearly shown in 
leaflets circulated during the General 
Election by English politicians; that 
even “fr. Cobden, in years gone by, had 
declared that the policy of this 
country had been directed incessantly 
to the destruction of the foreign 
trade of Ireland, whose industries 
had been mercilessly nipped in the bud. 
It was therefore ially necessary 
that Irish agriculture should receive at- 
tention at the hands of Parliament. He 
was glad to recognizes the view which 
had been put forward with regard to the 
establishment of a Department of Agri- 
culture, and he trusted a Minister of Agri- 
culture would likewise be appointed. 
He regretted that the terms of the 
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Queen’s were extremely vague. 
eter him, ve though there was a 
ent o icu roposed, 
and that verylikely e Minister of. Agricul- 
ture would also be proposed, it was an 
abnegnation of duty on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government not to 
measures of relief. The mere creation 
of a Department would not mean that 
steps were being taken to relieve the 
industry, which was in a most distressed 
state. As showing the necessity for the 
establishment of some supervision or 
control over agriculture, he would refer 
to what had recently occurred. In con- 
nection with the Land Commission in 
Ireland a very singular thing had hap- 
pened. The Land Commission had had 
entrusted to them the administration of 
a most serious part of the legislation of 
last year—namely, the clause enabling 
them to reduce the judicial rents. U 
that clause there had been considerable 
difference of opinion amongst the Com- 
missioners. At the time the clause was 
passed it was declared that prices should 
regulate the reductions; but the Com- 
missioners had made the reductions vary 
from 8 to 14 per cent, and they had 
made those reductions over extensive 
areas of Poor Law Unions. They had 
given, say, 10 or 11 per cent of reduction 
in a particular locality which was 
stretched over pasturage, feeding land, 
and tillage land, altogether irrespective 
of the fact that a 10 per cent reduction 
on feeding land was equal to 30 or 40 
salen reduction on tillage land. The 
d Commission, however, had thrown 
indiscriminate reductions on all classes 
of property. That illustrated the neces- 
sity of having some agricultural super- 
vision—of having some active Minister 
to supervize these matters. Somethin 
even Sovend a mere Department of Age 
culture was necessary. ee 
loss last year, owing to the vourable 
season, had been enormous. Agricultural 
statistics had been published in Ireland 
which showed conclusively that the loss 
during the last season by the agricul- 
tural interest had been £6,000,000 
sterling, and it would be seen how enor- 
mously this must affect the community 
when it was borne in mind that the 
agricultural valuation of that country 
was only between £10,000,000 and 
£11,000,000. It would be seen from 
this that some supervision of agriculture 
was asolutely necessary, and that it was 
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not by coercion that the Government 
would get rid of the causes which lay at 
the root of the distress of the Irish 
people. 

Coroner DAWNAY (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) said, that the agricultural 
classes had reason to be grateful to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) for calling the attention 
of the Government to this subject, and 
also to the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Lord John Manners) for the 
satisfactory statement he had made. 
One proposal for the relief of agriculture 
was to return to Protection; but that 

licy had to-night received its death 
So and he was glad that the Govern- 
ment had brought forward a scheme of 
their own to enable our greatest industry 
to adapt itself to the altered times in 
which we live. It was true that we did 
not hear so much about agricultural dis- 
tress in England as we did in Ireland; 
but that was not because the distress 
did not exist, but because the Eng- 
lish farmer knew how to suffer like an 
Englishman. He knew how to suffer 
without complaining, and to fight dog- 
gedly on when other pecple surrendered 
themselves to despair. There was no 
doubt about the facts of the case. Ac- 
cording to the Earl of Derby, who 
could not be accused of making exag- 
gerated statements, the loss of those 
who cultivated the land in England 
during the past 10 years was some- 
thing like 30 per cent, and reckoning 
the value of the land at £1,000,000,000, 
that would make a loss to this country 
during the 10 years of something like 
£300,000,000, which did not of course 
include the largely increased burdens 
which had been imposed on the land 
during that period. Those who desire 
to see the extermination of the landlords, 
if they would only exercise a little 
patience, were likely to get what they 
wanted, without having recourse to any- 
thing in the way of heroic legislation. 
The condition of the farmer was even 
worse than that of the landowner. 
Thousands of people 10 years ago, who 
were making incomes out of farming, 
were now abandoning that industry, or 
pursuing it at a loss. Many of them had 
gone on Ronen egmee: hope for a turn 
of the tide. ey had not only to con- 
tend with bad seasons, but they had to 


compete with Russia and America, and 
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now anew factor was brought in agai 
them in India. The wheat sup y of 
India was practically inexhaustible. 
The railways .were opening up new 
tracts of that country. The Indian 
peasant did not live on wheat, but on 
cheaper kinds of grain, and he was an 
individual who could live, marry, and 
bring up his family on 1s. 6d. a-week. 
He wore no clothes to speak of, and 
could work on one meal of rice per day. 
This showed how terribly the English 
agriculturist was handicapped, seeing 
that he had to pay his labourers 2s. a 
day as against 3¢d.aday. The struggle 
was as futile as the well-known struggle 
of the old woman against the Atlantic 
ocean. What he would ask the House 
to consider was this—if wheat growing 
in this country was doomed to destruc- 
tion, what was going to be the fate of the 
agricultural labourer? Up to the 
ir ger time the agricultural depression 
ad sat very lightly upon him. Parlia- 
ment had set itself to work to improve 
his condition, and had thrust a largo 
measure of political power into his 
hands ; but in spite of this, the prospects 
of the agricultural labourer were never 
more gloomy that at the present moment. 
An allotment and a cow were very good 
things in their way; but they did not 
enable a man to keep a family without 
regular wages, and if we cannot grow 
wheat in this country except at a loss, 
clearly the occupation of the agricultural 
labourer was gone, and the consequence 
must be the depopulation of our rural 
districts. We were already face to face 
with this calamity. Our agricultural 
community was drifting into the great 
towns at the rate of 50,000 or 60,000 a 
year, to exchange a hard lot for one 
which was perfectly hopeless, and, as if 
this were not enough, we alone of all 
nations in the world were permitting the 
unrestricted immigration of pauper 
foreigners, who were pouring into the 
East End of London and elsewhere by 
thousands, burdening our rates, bringing 
down wages to starvation level, develop- 
ing the sweating system, and swamping 
and overstocking the labour market, 
and depriving our own labourers of the 
last chance of obtaining a livelihood. 
For a great number of years the agri- 
culturists had received little sympathy 
from any Government. Some sympathy 
was now being shown them by Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Advisors. He thanked 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
what he had done; and he trusted the 
Government would yet see their way to 
deal with the difficult problem before 
them, and to arrest the ruin which was 
now impending over the agricultural 
population, and save the country from a 
great national disaster. 

Sm EDWARD BIRKBEOK (Nor- 
folk, E.) said, he wished to express the 
feeling which he knew was uppermost 
in the minds of the tenant farmers of 
England, which was one of great satis- 
faction that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had recognized the gravity of the 
agricultural situation, and at their 
having referred in such important terms 
to it in the Queen’s Speech. He agreed 
in the main with what had been said by 
other speakers; and there was, no 
doubt, gratitude due to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Sleaford 
Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) 
for having given them an opportunity 
for having an agricultural discussion, 
and clearing up the somewhat dark 
terms of the allusion to agriculture in 
Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech. The 
question of the remission, or rather of 
the transfer, of taxation from local to 
Imperial sources was one of the utmost 
importance, and was one which he knew 
would be deeply appreciated. With 
regard to the Rpailway Rates Bill, he 
trusted Her Majesty’s Government 
would not be frightened by the oppo- 
sition which had been, in part, brought 
forward by the Railway Companies; 
and they knew, from the speeches which 
had already been made by the Chairmen 
of some of the leading Railway Oom- 
panies at the annual meetings, that there 
was a considerable amount of opposition 
in store for the Railway Rates Measure. 
He hoped the Government would make 
up their minds that the Bill was not to 
be a sham measure. He knew that 
those who represented the icultural 
interest in this House would do their 
best to amend the Bill if it required 
amendment. The agricultural com- 
munity would not be satisfied with 
the Bill brought in last Session; and he 
trusted that the one now brought in 
would be amended in the direction re- 
quired. He did not think inat any 
speaker this evening had referred to the 
extraordinary bad season that the coun- 
try had just experienced. The year 
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ably the worst yerr for agricultural pur- 
poses that this country, or, at any 
the Eastern counties, had experien 
for the last 10 years. The Returns for 
Great Britain, published during the last 
month, showed that there been a 
decrease in the number of bushels of 
barley and oats, as compared with the 
year 1886, of no less than 18,103,000. 
He was bound to say that there was a 
set-off against that in the shape of an 
increase of 12,855,000 bushels of wheat. 
The Return was important in another 
direction, because it clearly stated that 
the turnip, the mangold, the hay and 
the hop crops had largely decreased. 
With regard to the question of grazing 
stock, he supposed there was no dis- 
trict in land where there were 
more fat bullocks and fat sheep than 
= the Eastern aye Well, the 
oss in grazing during the past year 
had been most serious, though eared 
bound to say that this was the only 
int in which he could see any hope of 
aylight for the future, because the 
tenant farmers hed had an opportunity 
of buying their lean stock on more 
favourable terms. With regard to grain 
crops, he did not see how, under the 
present prices, they would ever be 
able to grow wheat, barley, or oats 
at any profit at all. It was just 
nine years ago that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Slea- 
ford Division of Lincolashire (Mr. 
Chaplin) brought forward the question 
of the then agricultural depression, and 
asked the Government to appoint a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
then state of agriculture. He (Sir 
Edward Birkbeck) was quite convinced 
of this—that there had not, in the in- 
terval between 1879 and the present 
year, been one single good season, or 
one which the farmers could say was a 
favourable one to their pockets; and, in 
addition to that, prices had fallen every 
year, and had been going from bad to 
worse. What was even more unfortu- 
nate for the tenant farmers was that 
their capital had been gradually de- 
creasing, and that many of them at the 
geet time had no capital at all to 
arm with. With regard to the question 
of the labouring classes, there had 
been undoubtedly a large number of 
labourers out of employment in the last 
winter in the Eastern counties; but 
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dens, they had been able to keep them- 
selves alive. Allusion had been made 
to the question of allotments, and he 
might say that in his county of Norfolk, 
there had been undoubtedly a very 
strong expression of approval on the 
part of the labourers, and a sense of 
the benefits they were likely to derive 
from the Act ey by the right hon. 
Gentleman below him. There had been 
from time to time criticisms of the work- 
ing of that Act; but he believed that 
there was ample proof already that in 
many districts excellent organizations 
had been put into force for carryin 

out the working of the measure. Wit 

regard to the poor landlords, it would, 
no doubt, astonish the House when he 
said that in his own county, at the pre- 
sent time, no léss than 50 per cent of 
the larger class of landlords were no 
longer able to live in their own homes. 
They were obliged to desert them or let 
them, and if the times did not im- 
prove, in another two years 75 per 
eent of the landlords of Norfolk and 
Suffolk would have shut up their houses 
on account of the agricultural depres- 
sion. He was glad that hon. Members 
had spoken out on this question of Pro- 
tection, and he thought it was a most 
unfortunate thing that, either during the 
Recess or in the House, any hon. Mem- 
bers should in any way have misled the 
tenant farmers in England, by on 
out to them the hope that there woul 

be Protection in any sense of the term. 
He believed that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Central Sheffield (Mr. 
Howard Vincent) had done more to bury 
Protection than any other man in Eng- 
land, and which he was sure the farmers 
were convinced they would never get. 
He hoped the Agricultural Department 
would not be a sham Department; and 
he Jaid a great deal of stress on the 
fact that, as he believed, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. ymegee would do all in 
his power, giving a good Vote, to 
va Any it By wwe A effective, and 
thoroughly useful Department, and one 
worthy of this country. He did not 
believe that without such aid as was 
given in America and other countries it 
would ever be effective. He hoped the 
Government would bring in a Bill to 
amend the present system of arriving at 
corn averages. The present system was 
most unsatisfactory. The averages were 
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vo —_ the corn — been sold 
re-sold ; expenses and profits were 
added, and pre gene rh given did not 
represent those at which the farmers 
so.d, or the actual prices in the Corn 
Market, and it must always be remem- 
bered that in some seasons half the crop 
is consumed for feeding purposes. He 
was confident that the ers in barley- 
growing countries were now realizin 
the fact that the transfer, not the , 
of the Malt Tax to a Beer Duty in 1880 
was proved to be a failure. It enabled 
brewers to make beer from materials 
which the British public would far 
rather they did not use. The country 
had been led to believe that a repeal of 
the Malt Tax had taken place. It was 
nothing of the sort; but, as he had said, 
only a transfer. Whatever Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were going to do 
with regard to the agricultural interest, 
he trusted they would do it quickly and 
effectively, and before it was too late for 
the long-suffering tenant farmer. 

Mr. MORE aa Ludlow) 
said, the farmers in his part of the 
country were suffering from the depres- 
sion ; but they were tired of giving ex- 
pression to their feelings, and were 
anxiously looking to that House to sug- 
ae a remedy. The hon. Member for 

erionethshire said that in the impro- 
bable contingency of the Government— 
which he called patriotic—changing their 
oe, the right hon. Member for the 

leaford Division would again become a 
Protectionist. This insinuation must pro- 
ceed from the assumption that an alliance 
had sprung up between Unionists and 
Parnellites, as the Leader of the Irish 
Party had declared that if an Irish 
Parliament were established its first 
act would be to set up Protec- 
tion. He did not thirk that suffli- 
cient importance was given in that 
House to the feeling, general throughout 
the country, that there was something 
more to be said for the idea of the 
hon. Member for Central Sheffield (Mr. 
Howard Vincent‘, who had, as he said, 
taken Protection at his word and given 
Notice of a Bill on the subject. He 
thought it would give great satisfaction 
to the farmers of the country if a debate 
on the question were to take place in 
that House. The hon. Member for 
Merionethshire (Mr. T. E. Ellis) had 
spoken of Montgomeryshire, and said 
that the farmers there had suggested 
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that their rents were not sufficiently re- 
duced, and thought there ought to be an 


‘independent authority set up there as| W: 


between landlords and tenants. He 
(Mr. More) wished to point out that 
the opinion of those en who 
went to help the re-adjustment of 
the relations between the two classes 
was, that this would not in any way inter- 
fere with freedom of contract or diminish 
the interest of the landlords in their 
estates. He wished to state that the ad- 
joining Shropshire farmers had no wish 
for any outside interference between them 
and their landlords. He thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) for the 
kind mention which he made of the Uom- 
mission of which he (Mr. More) had the 
honour to be a Member. He approved 
the decision to = a higher agricultural 
education; and in nothing was this so 
needed as in the manufacture of butter 
and a — —— om: = this 
one possible relief foragricult epres- 
sion might be guined. for, as was well 
known, more butter was imported than 
was manufactured in the country. The 
programme of the Government was, as 
nearly as possible, the Mid Lothian 
Manifesto of 1885, which they were all 
returned to support on the Liberal side 
of the House in that Election. Turn- 
ing to another subject relating to the 
introduction of two Bills of which Notice 
had been given to deal with the Law of 
Sunday Olosing in Ireland, he said that 
no one could be in Ireland without being 
struck with the great necessity of amend- 
ing the t law ; and he pointed out 
that, while the Revenue from the Excise 
had in England fallen off, there had 
been in Ireland during the recent agi- 
tation a considerable rising in that 
branch—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would call the 
attention of the hon. Member to the 
fact that it is not competent for him 
now to discuss the question of Sunday 
Closing in Ireland. 

Mr. MORE: With regard to the 
question of tithes, he was sorry to 
infer that the Bill to deal with taat 
was to be introduced in ‘another 
place,’? because when that was done 
last year it was not in unison with the 
feeling in the House of Commons. 
He was afraid the Government would 
have a great deal of trouble with the 
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subject during the present year; and, 
having spent part of the autumn in 
ales, and carefully examined on the 
spot into the disturbances which had 
taken place, he could state that, in the 
opinion of the wisest and most expe- 
rienced cl en and churchmen in 
land and Wales, it would be more 
judicious if the “Ecclesiastical Oommis- 
sioners were to give the 10 per cent 
which the farmers asked for now than 
to introduce a Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) stated the other 
night that the introduction of a Tithes 
Bill would raise the question as to 
whether the tithes belonged to the 
Church or the Nation, and he could not 
think it desirable that such a question 
should be raised. He had moved for a 
Return last Session as to the way in 
which the tithe was taken in Scotland, 
and he believed that if the same method 
were idopted here it would give satis- 
faction. Scotland they appointed a 
Committee to assess the value of all 
sorts of corn in a county, which was 
done for the county for one year, and 
that year only. It was clear, however, 
that the farmers considered that they 
had a grievance with regard to the tithe, 
and, as he had said, hs thought it would 
be better to settle the question in that 
House rather than in the House of Lords. 
Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, it was admitted on 
all sides that agriculture was in a most 
deplorable state; and asin the Gracious 
Speech from the Throne it was inti- 
mated that agriculture was to have 
some redress, ie trusted that they might 
feel certain that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment had Bye to = all that 
was right, fair, and just with regard to 
this po cy ard that the long-deferred 
hope which made the heart sick would 
not be disappointed. It was perfectly 
true that this had been a most peculiar 
year, and that they had opportunities of 
cleaning the land which they had not 
had for some time past. That, notwith- 
standing the failure of certain crops, 
was 8 great advantage; but there was 
no man acquainted with agriculture who 
could not see that there was a great dete- 
rioration of the land in respect of cultiva- 
tion, and which would not admit of the 
same crops being grown now as hereto- 


fore. Again, it would be found that 
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farms were not stocked as they used to be; 
many farms were stocked by jobbers and 
dealers. Farmers were taking in sheep, 
which showed that they had not the 
money necessary to purchase them. They 
were delighted to hear the speech of the 
noble Lord the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Lord John Manners), be- 
eause he had clearlf stated certain 
things which the Government intended 
to do; and if he could draw one or two 
other promises from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) he should be still more 
pleased. The nobie Lord said that a 
re-adjustment of Imperial and local 
taxation was te take place. That was 
a very important admission to make, 
and he himself had urged for many 
years that everything which tended in 
the direction of Imperial wants and 
needs that was now ‘provided by local 
taxation ought to be paid for out of 
Imperial resources. Again, real pro- 
perty now paid the whole of this taxa- 
aa and en hon. Friend had = 

at personal property was to come in for 
its full share if the burden. He (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) hoped that the Go- 
vernment intended to introduce at once a 
more equitable system in that respect. 
They were now going to have another 
Local Government Bill. What might 
happen to that Bill he could not say; but 
he trusted that whatever might be the 
principle of election on which members 
were to serve on the Local Government 
Boards, there would be in the Bill some 
seourity that the resourees of the rate- 
payers would not be wasted, and that 
they might find they had some power to 
prevent the gross and extraordinary ex- 
travagance which took place in the case 
of some school boards. Even on 
the supposition that the Bill did not 
pass, he ho they would not be told 
that these things were only to be done 
provided that the Bill did pass. The 
noble Lord (Lord John Manners) had 
touched upon some points, but there 
were others about which he had said 
nothing. There was the question of 
indoor relief, referred to by the Duke of 
Richmond’s Commission. He (Sir Wal- 
ter B. Barttelot) cited that to his right 
hon. Friends on the Front Bench as one 
which touched them most keenly, and 
because there were grounds on which 
the recommendation of that Commission 
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should be accepted. Again, there was 
the important question as to the basis 
on which the rates were in future to be 
raised, and he laid it down as the start- 
ing point that they must have a new 
valuation throughout the country, be- 
cause at present one Union was not rated 
like another, and, consequently, one 
Union was more heavily than 
another. They wanted a new assess- 
ment throughout the country, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellorof the Exchequer would agree 
that all rates should be raised on the 
same principle, whether the county rate, 
the ordinary poor rate, or those rates 
which were raised for the pu s of 
Imperial taxation. They felt that they 
ought to know at the commencement of 
the year the amount of rating which 
they would have to bear. They had 
been suffering grievously, and in no re- 
spect more than in that of local traffic, 
which the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Wells Division of Somerset (Sir 
Richard Paget) had referred to. The 
railway rates were so heavy that the 
farmers were handicapped. He would 
not go into the foreign produce question, 
but he was obliged to say that the pre- 
sent system offered a bonus to foreigners 
tocompete withus. They were certainly 
unfairly treated as long as they were 
unable to send their hom into the mar- 
ket at the same cost as that which was 
borne by foreigners, and he trusted that 
the Bill to be introduced would meet 
this difficulty in a fair and reasonable 
manner. They all admitted that rail- 
ways had been a great advantage to the 
country ; but he repeated that they con- 
sidered it most unfair that the Oom- 
anies should charge far less to their 
foreign competitors than they were called 
upon to pay. With regard to the ques- 
tion of Free Trade and Protection, he 
thought it would be most unwise and 
impolitic to raise a question of that sort 
at the present time, which was one of 
uliar difficulty, and to give hon. 
ntlemen opposite an opportunity of 
saying—‘‘ This is a Tory cry; we 
have nothing to do with it.” The 
question of Protection was one which 
had been considered by a large number 
of persons; it was idle to deny that 
there were many who thought it would 
be a panacea for all their ills, and it 
would be foolish, from the Government 
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point of view, to ignore the fact. It 
could not be denied that there wasa 
large class of men in the country who 
had suffered most severely, and who 
still believed that Protection would be 
their saving, and the only thing that 
would save them at the present time. 
The working classes also were beginning 
to ask how it was that their wages were 
reduced, and that, instead of 14s., 15s., 
and 16s., they were now getting only 10s., 
11s., and 12s. a-week. The House might 
depend upon it that if the movement came 
strongly from below, and grew strong, 
hon. Gentlemen sitting opposite would 
change their views upon this question 
as quickly as they had done on a cele- 
brated occasion which occurred a short 
time ago; they would say that the 
question was pressing on them more 
than any other, and that it was 
one which deserved earnest and seri- 
ous consideration on the part of 
the Government, and be forthwith 
dealt with. The question would never 
be thoroughly taken up unti: it was 
taken up from below; and if the work- 
ing classes realized the important 
practical issues which were involved in 
our fiscal policy, they would make their 
influence felt, and the policy which they 
desired, whether it was or was not Pro- 
tection, would be carried out whatever 
Ministry happened to be in power. He 
thought he remembered the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer saying some time ago that the area 
of taxation was too limited, and he would 
ask him to consider that question most 
seriously. He laid down no proposition, 
nor did he state what ought to be done ; 
but he said it was wise to be prepared 
in time and consider what in the circum- 
stances might be done to relieve or con- 
tent a large number of working men in 
the country. It need not be Protection, 
but something which would do something 
to help them in their difficult position 
He thanked the Government for what 
they had promised to do. The pledge 
they had given must be posienel He 
ventured to hope that, whatever might 
happen, those measures which they 
thought they could fairly and honestly 
give to the agricultural interest would 
be carried out. Having said this, he 
should leave it to the Government to 
carry out their pledges, which he be- 
lieved would be for the benefit of the 


country. 
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INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)—RUMOURED 
DEFICIT.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire): Sir, I 
rise to move the Amendment to the Ad- 
dress which stands in my name, and I 
— — House will not consider aline 
unduly trespass upon its time in taki 
this opportunity of calling its attention 
to the concerns of our vast Indian Em- 
pire— 

* But this House humbly expresses to Her 
Majesty its regret that another deficit is 
threatened in the Indian Budget, and that it 
has been deemed necessary to raise the Salt 
Tax in order to meet the same: That it views 
with anxiety these recurring deficits in the 
Indian Revenue Accounts, and urges greater 
economy in the Administration: That it calls 
upon the Government of India to meet the 
wishes of the Native population, both in respect 
of finance and administration, so far as it can 
do so consistently with prudence and sound 
policy, and that it urges Her Majesty's Govern- 
Squoth bop yeurs-sge thed. a0 tegen sioald 

wo years " 

per into the Gavmmenent of India by the 
appointment of a Royal Commission for that 
purpose.” 

It is several years since Indian affairs 
have been seriously discussed in this 
House. The Indian Budgets are in- 
variably a to the close of the Session, 
and are feebly discussed by a handful 
of jaded Members. It was the 8th of 
September last year when Parliament 
was invited to consider the affairs of 
200,000,000 of the subjects of the Queen, 
the attendance averaging 10 to 15 
Members. The condition of affairs in 
India demands more vigorous criticism ; 
the finances are steadily drifting into 
confusion ; there is much Native discon- 
tent; reforms are urgently needed that 
will never be granted, unless this House 
intervenes; and I trust I shall be 
pardoned if I set before this House, to 
the best of my power, some of the 
grievances of the patient and long 
suffering population of India. My 
Amendment calls attention, in the 
first e, to the recurring deficits in 
the Indian Budgets. Let me state what 
these are. I find, from the Statistical 
Abstract of India, that in the 10 years 
ending March, 1886, the aggregate 
deficits amount to about 15,000,000 of 
tens of rupees, or conventional sterling, 
as it is called in the Indian Accounts, 
while the surpluses are a little over 
8,000,000, showing a total deficit of 
about 6,500,000. Last: year another 
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deficit would have been shown had not 
the Famine Ineurance Fund been inter- 
cepted, and this year a still larger deficit 
unless the Famine Fund had again been 
taken and the Salt Duty also raised ; in 
fact, the aggregate real deficit in the 
last 12 years amounts to about 9,000,000, 
for I regard the Famine Insurance Fund 
as a sacred trust, which should never 
be devoted to other purposes. But 
what adds to the gravity of the matter 
is this. We have had a succession of 
bountiful seasons in India; we have 
had no famine of note since 1879, and 
in the ordinary course of things we must 
be approaching what is known as a 
famine cycle in India ; these cycles recur 
about every 10 or 12 years; the last 
one commenced in 1866 and lasted till 
1879—it embraced five great famines— 
it cost the lives of 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 
of people, and, I believe, cost the Go- 
vernment £15,000,000 to £20,000,000 
sterling for relief; and we may depend 
upon it that if another succession of 
famine years occurs, the Government of 
India will not be allowed to let the 
people die in millions, as happened in 
those years. A vigilant opinion on this 
side will insist that, at all costs, the 
people shall be fed, and true wisdom 
would point to the need of accumulating 
a reserve fund in times of plenty to 
meet the inevitable demands that will 
come upon us some day. Now I will 
ask, what are the causes of this lament- 
able state of things? I reply, the heavy 
expenses in Upper Burmah and on the 
North-West Frontier, and the great loss 
by exchange. The total expenses of 
the Army has grown, in the 10 years 
ended 1886, from 16,500,000 of tens of 
em to fully 20,000,000, from which 
ithas come down to about 19,000,000 
the last two years. The extra expenses 
may be divided roughly between the 
North-West Frontier and Upper Bur- 
mah; but there are also heavy civil 
charges in Upper Burmah ; and, as far 
as I can make out, from the very com- 
plicated accounts that are presented to 
us, the cost of that annexation has been 
about £2,000,000 per annum the last 
two years, in place of the estimate of 
£300,000, which was given to us by the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
when he lightly embarked in that 


ag ive policy. This policy has cost 
Ps Saree. and I can only repeat the 
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view I have formerly stated’ to this 
House, that it wes most unjust. to 
saddle the cost of this war upon a poor 
country like India, whose people were 
— opposed to it, and gained 
no advantage from it. I will -net 
however, attempt to | & ques- 
tion which the Heuse has decided. 
I pass now to the other source of em- 
barassment in the finances of India, 
the loss on exchange. It amounts 
this year to the alarming figure of 
£5,500,000. We all know the cause of 
this, and I will not waste the time of 
the House in discussing it. There is 
no remedy that I know of except the 
re-establishment of the old bi-metallic 
system of Europe, which for 70 years 
gave avirtually fixed exchange of 1s. 11d. 
per rupee. I am aware there are some 
deductions and set-offs from this enor- 
mous loss; but I think few experts in 
Indian affairs will put the net loss to 
the Government of India from exchange 
at less than 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 of 
tens of rupees. I now ask the Hovse 
to consider the means by which the In- 
dian Government is seeking to restore 
equilibrium to the finances. It is by 
cancelling the Famine Relief Fund of 
£1,500,000 a-year, and adding 25 per 
cent to the Salt Duty, which is expected 
to bring in fully £1,500,000 a-year. I 
think both these methods are disastrous. 
I have already pointed out what a strain 
may come upon the Famine Fund any 
day, and with regard to the Salt Tax 
I assert that salt is about. the last 
thing a benevolent Government should 
tax. Itis an absolute necessary of life 
to an extremely poor population, and is 
just as odious as a tax on bread would 

e to the people in this country. Nearly 
all the taxation of India is already 
borne by the poor, and this will add 
greatly to their heavy burdens. The 
Salt Tax at 24 rupees per maund, to 
which it is now raised, amounts to 
16 times the prime cost of the Native 
product. Think of a tax of 1,600 per 
cent on a necessary of life. I am told 
that such is the dearth of prime salt in 
some parts of India, and such is the 
pov: of the people, that they have 
been known to mix earth containing 
saline particles with their food. Let 
me quote the opinion of Lord Lawrence 
on this subject— 

“* When I was a 
cused of smuggling 


strate many men ac- 
t were brought before 
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me; and I hod. tn fry Shows ond. pees them 
under the Customs Law. I though hey din 
ere 





hard and very severe system. Here are the 
people in India pa an excessive price for 
salt, I think it is an enormous rate, and not 


an 
only does it limit the consumption as regards 


human beings, but, I think, it limits the con- | the 


sumption vory much as regards cattle, and I 
beligve myself that a great deal of the loss 
cattle from murrain in India has 
want of salt,’’ 


I believe the Salt Tax is more oppres- 
sive in India than a corresponding 
duty on tea, sugar, or milk would be in 
this country. Consider what would be 
the feeling in this country if a duty of 
10s. per lb. was levied on tea, 3s. od 
Ib. on sugar, or 4s. a quart on milk ; 

et we are doing the same thing in 
Tndia with a stroke of the pen. We 
are doing it to a people who have no 
representation, who are dumb and help- 
less, and whose silent sufferings are un- 
known to the nation that governs them. 
I protest against this monstrous and 
cruel tax in the name of humanity, and 
in the name of Christianity, whose voice 
we are disregarding. will boldly 
affirm that if India had popular repre- 
sentation its taxation would be arranged 
in a very different way. The 200,000,000 
of British subjects in India would, with 
one voice, re-impose the cotten duties, 
which in no way press on the people, 
and are hardly perceptible. India im- 
ports over £40,000,000 worth of manu- 
factured goods and metals, a duty 
of 10 per cent on this would produce 
£4,000,000, and would at once p the 
Indian Exchequer in affluence. A duty 
of 5 per cent would produce £2,000,000, 
and meet the existing deficit. I know 
how great this suggestion will be 
to my Manchester friends; but justice 
compels me to say that, though inte- 
rested in the trade myself, I will contend 
that our duty is to consider solely what 
is good for India. Of course, Indian 
machine manufactures would have to be 
taxed pro ratd, to avoid all appearance 
of Protection. I fear, however, no 
English Government will have courage 
enough to do what is right in this 
matter, unless we decide on giving to the 
Native population of India an efficient 
voice in the Government of their own 


country. This leads me to what I re- 
gard as the pith of my Amendment, and 
far the most important point of it— 
namely— 
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“That this House calls a the Govern- 
ment of India to meet the of the Native 


population, both in respect of finance and 
administration, so far as it can do so consist- 
ently with prudence and sound policy, and that 
it urges Her Majesty’s Government to redeem 

promise e in the Queen’s Speech two 
years ago, that an inquiry should be made into 
the Government of India, vB gs appointment 

purpose. 


from | of a Royal Commission for 


I cannot deny that an implication lurks 
in these words that the existing policy 
of the Government is not giving satis- 
faction to the Natives of India. This 
House will permit me to say that a 
recent visit to India, and conference with 
many of the ablest representatives of the 
Native population, opened my eyes to 
the fact that there is much more discon- 
tent in India than I was aware of, and 
than this country is aware of, and 
that unfortunately there exist only too 
good grounds for this discontent. It is 
far better for us not to live in a fool’s 
paradise, and I am sure that this House 
is only too anxious to know the real state 
of affairs, and will*welcome any light 
that can be thrown upon it. The uni- 
versal complaint of the Natives of India 
is that the country is too expensively 
desig Keenan ~ arti 

verty of the e and the paucity o 
Its resources. the real wa of the 
situation is the poverty of India, and, 
till we realize that, all our views, both 
of administration and policy, are certain 
to be wrong. The fact is that the vast 
majority of the Indian population can 
scarcely do more than support life in 
ordinary seasons. When a year of 
scarcity comes their sufferings are ex- 
treme; when a famine comes they die 
by millions, unless supported by the Go- 
vernment. I could not satisfy my mind 
that there has been any great increase of 
well-being in India as compared with 
the early part of this century. Certain 
it is that there are large districts of 
India, such as Bengal, Oude, the Dev- 
can, parts of Madras, &c., where human 
life is awe on the barest mini- 
mum. All our wisest Indian Adminis- 
trators have recognized this. Permit 
me to quote from Lord Mayo and from 
Lord Lawrence. Lord Mayo said— 

*T admit the com ive poverty of this 
country, as com with many other coun- 
tries of the same Se pe and importance, 
and I am convinced of the impolicy and injus- 
tice of imposing burdens upon this people 
which may be called either crushing or oppres- 
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sive. Mr. Grant Duff, in an able speech which 
he delivered the other day in the House of 
Commons, the report of which reached by the 
last mail, stated with truth that the position of 
our finance was wholly different from that of 
England. ‘In England,’ he stated, ‘ you have 
comparatively a wealthy population. The in- 
come of the United Kingdom has, I believe, 
been guessed at £800,000,000 annum; the 
income of British India has guessed at 
£300,000,000 per annum; that goes well on to 
£30 per annum as the income of every person in 
the United Kingdom, and only £2 per annum as 
the income of e person in British India.’ 
I believe that Mr. Grant Duff had good grounds 
for the statement he made, and I wish to say, 
with reference to it, that we are perfectly cog- 
nizant of the relative poverty of this country as 
compared with European States.” 


Lord Lawrence, before the Finance 
Committee, said— 

“The mass of the people in India are so 
miserabl pote that they have hardly the 
means of subsistence. It is as much as a man 
can do to feed his family, or half feed them, let 
alone spending money on what you would call 
luxuries or conveniences,” 


Several years have, elapsed since these 
statements were made; exhaustive in- 
quiries have subsequently been made 
into the relative resources of both Eng- 
land and India. It is generally ad. 
mitted that the aggregate income of the 
United Kingdom is now £1,200,000,000 
to £1,250,000,000, or £35 per head ; but 
the best authorities on India state that 
its income cannot be put at more 
than £2 per head, or £400,000,000 
sterling for the 200,000,000 people 
that inhabit British territory. Sir 
Evelyn Baring, one of the best Finance 
Ministers, estimated the income at 
Rs. 27 per head; but Mr. Dadhabhai 
Naoroji, one ot the best Native statists of 
India, and a man universally respected, 
on the income at only Rs. 20 per head. 

mpare that with even the poverty of 
Treland, where the income, according to 
Mulhall, is £16 per head, or with Russia, 
where it is £9 10s. per head. The In- 
come Tax Returns of India fully con- 
firm all this, as I have already stated in 
this House. They show that a given 
area of population in India only pro- 
duces one-sixtieth part as much as in 
England, and that only one inhabitant 
in 700 reaches an income of £50 per 
annum. I apologize for wearying the 
House with these statistics, which I have 
already given; but they are essential if 
any just conception is to be formed of 
the financial policy we should pursue in 
India. Now I must protest against the 
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ighly misleading statements of taxa- 
Ga ciccalatel Byte Under Secretary 
of State for India in his . 
Memorandum along with the last Budget. 
A table was appended to it, page 19, to 
show the burden of taxation on the people 
of British India. In it the total Budget 
Estimate of Revenue, about £77,500,000, 
was pared down to £20,500,000 as far 
as taxation was concerned, and when 
divided per head over the popula- 
tion of British India was set forth as 
Rs. 0:15:2, or something less than 
one rupee; then a note was appended 
stating that if the land revenue was in- 
cluded the amount was Rs.2:0:3. I 
should like to know why the land 
revenue was excluded; it is the sheet 
anchor of Indian finance; it yields in 
gross £22,500,000; it is in many 
of the country an oppresive tax. I was 
repeatedly assured by the Natives that 
in times of scarcity it was an intolerable 
a Eva ‘aps s — it that 

ey got hcpelessly indebt to the money- 
lenders. Sir James Caird says— . 


‘* The right of the cultivator to mortgage the 
ublic land has made him the slave of the money- 
ender. Government rent must be paid on the 
day it becomes due. It is rigorously exacted by 
the officials, and as the money-lender is the 
only capitalist within reach the cultivator gives 
a charge on the lands and hands over all his 
crop as a security for cash advances,”’ 


The only pretext for not counting it as 
revenue is that in most of India there 
is no intermediary between the tiller of 
the soil and the Governmeat, and it is 
assumed that what the cultivators pay 
the Government is equivalent to rent 
paid the landlord here. The fact is the 
ryots have no surplus to pay a land- 
lord, for they can barely exist them- 
selves. Sir William Hunter, the well- 
known Government statist, calculates 
that 40,000,000 of the people go through 
life on insufficient food. I was myself 
repeatedly informed that a large pro- 
portion of the people only eat one meal 
a day; their condition is lower than 
that of the Connemara peasantry, and 
it is ridiculous to exclude from considera- 
tion the heaviest tax they pay. A 
large part of the Opium Revenue is 
also paid by the people of India; 
for, were it not for the profit made 
by the Government, the cultivator 
would get a far higher price. I esti- 
mate the true incidence of taxation 
in India as follows (from ‘‘ Statis- 
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tical Abstract,” p. 70) :—Gross land 
tax, £22,500,000; one- the opium 
duty (not counting wuat is grown in 
Native States), £4,500,000; salt tax, 
£6,250,000 ; stamps, £3,500,000 ; ex- 
cise, £4,000,000; provincial rates, cus- 
toms, assessed taxes, and sundries, 
about £6,000,000. Total, in round 
numbers, £47,000,000. Ihave excluded 
any branch of revenue which cannot be 
clearly defined as taxation. Let us 
com it with the taxable Revenue of 
the United Kingdom. It was calculated 
in last Budget as £76,000,000; that is 
almost exactly 6 per cent on the aggre- 
ate income of the nation, if that is 
reckoned at £1,250,000,000. If we take 
the aggregate income of British India 
at a point half-way between the esti- 
mates of Mr. Dadhabhai Naoroji and Sir 
Evelyn Baring—namely, £470,000,000, 
it follows that the taxable revenue is 
just 10 per cent, against 6 per cent paid 
in the United Kingdom. I believe 
these figures to be as reliable as can be 
given, and they show clearly that the 
ressure of taxation is already very 
eavy, and that it would be cruel to 
add to it, unless on the direst necessity. 
I am aware that many consider the 
great increase of the foreign trade of 
India a proof of the growing prosperity 
of that country. I believe the figures, 
if analyzed, show just the reverse. The 
average imports and exports of India 
for the last 10 years, given in the 
Statistical Abstract, cntiling Govern- 
ment stores and treasure (p. 138, No. 
82) is—imports, including treasure, 
£58,000,000 a-year ; exports, about 
£77,000,€00, or an average surplus 
of exports over imports of about 
£19,000,006 ; but, to make a fair com- 
parison, we must deduct freight and 
charges on the imports, seeing the ex- 
ports are valued without these ch 
If we put these at only 10 per cert, then 
it follows that India exports on the 
average about £25,000,000 more than 
she receives; in other words, she virtually 
pays to this country what may be called 
a tribute to that extent. Of course, I 
admit she has had value in return for 
much of this. It represents guaranteed 
interest on railways, and remittances on 
private investments ; but it also repre- 
sents a large sum payable for interest 
incurred in wars of which the people of 
India disapproved, and a heavy pension 
list which they do not regard with ad- 
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miration. In my opinion, the growing 
indebtedness of India to England is a 
real source of dan If the time 
should ever come when India becomes 
self-governing, one may conceive the 
temptation that would arise to repudiate 
these claims. The fact is, India is, 
in many respects, what Ireland has 
been for ages, a country whose wealth 
is drained by absentees; and the time 
may come, if we are not careful, when 
it will reproduce many of the political 
features of Ireland. One other remark 
I would make about the growth of the 
foreign trade; it is largely swollen by 
the destruction of the hand manufac- 
tures of India. Many millions of small 
artificers and weavers have been thrown 
out of employment by our cheap-made 
manufactured goods; and these people 
have been often reduced to the greatest 
penury, as no employment could be 
obtained in lieu of the one they had 
lost. We have, in fact, by our Free 
Trade system, forced nearly the whole 
population on the soil for their mainte- 
nance. That soil is becoming poorer 
and poorer from over-cropping, and the 
vast bulk of the peasantry are deeply 
and hopelessly in debt to the money 
lenders. I repeat that the great yore 
sion of -foreign trade is no gauge of the 
increased prosperity of the people of 
India; and it is very doubtful indeed 
whether any substantial improvement 
is taking place in their condition. Now, 
I may t asked, what remedy do the 
Natives of India propose for this state 
of things? I will reply by calling 
attention to a Parliamentary Return, 
moved for in 1878 by the senior Mem- 
berfor Birmingham (Mr. John Bright),of 
the salaries, pensions, &c., paid to persons 
in the employ of the Government of 
India. I find the salaries of those re- 
sident in India came to £7,640,000; 
non - resident, £3,473,000 ; total, 
£11,013,000. Of this amount, upwards 
of 80 per cent was payable to Euro- 
peans, while of salaries of £2,000 and 
upwards, not one was held by a Native. 
I am aware that since then some 
changes in favour of the Natives have 
been made; but I believe the facts thus 
disclosed are not very materially altered. 
Now, the people of India think that the 
time has come to redeem the promise 
made in the Queen’s-Proclamation 30 
ears ago. I will read the noble words 
in which it is couched— 
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‘Tt is our further will that, as far as may 
be, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be 
freely and impartiall uy admitted to offices in our 
service, the duties of which they may be quali- 
fied by their education, ability and integrity, 
duly to discharge, 

“In their prosperity will be our strength, in 
their contentment our security, and in their 
gratitude our best reward. And may the God 
of all power grant to us, and to those in autho- 
rity under us, strength to out these our 
wishes for the good of our people.’’ 

I make bold to say this Proclamation 
has not been adequately carried out yet, 
and unreasonable obstacles have been 
ut in the way of the Natives entering 
into the higher Services. For instance, 
entrance to the Covenanted Civil Service 
wis formerly open to youths up to 22 
a of age, and several Natives of 
ndia, at great cost to themselves, came 
over to this country and successfully 
competed with the flower of our youth 
at the entrance examination; but, as 
think, unjustly and unwisely, the age 
was reduced to 19, and this has effec- 
tually stopped the entrance of Indian 
youths into the Covenanted Civil Ser- 
vice. India now produces a large class 
of well-educated men, and it is as im- 
litie as it is unjust to exclude them 
a a full share in the Service of the 
Crown. They contend most reasonably 
that if this extraordinary drain for sala- 
ries and pensions is to be lessened, it 
must be by employing cheaper Native 
agency whose incomes will be spent in 
India. But the fundamental change 
which the Indian people demand is a 
voice in the government of their own 
country. I must impress on the House 
the urgent necessity of dealing with this 
question. The time is past when we 
can govern India as a nation of children. 
We have given them education ; we have 
familiarized them with our own political 
maxims; and we cannot complain if they 
to act up to the lessons we have 
taught them. It is vain to think that 
we can impart the great political litera- 
ture of England, with its lofty traditions 
of human freedom, without begetting 
the desire, and even the fitness, to re- 
ceive this freedom for themselves. The 
ills under which India suffers can never 
be remedied by a purely foreign govern- 
ment. The real wants and desires of its 
people can never be fully understood by 
strangers, and we must be prepared 
gradually and prudently to introduce 
representative institutions. Of course, 


that can only be done very gradually | 
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and cautiously; but I wish to call the 
attention of the House to a remarkable 
development of political life that is now 
occurring in India. Three National 
Congresses have been held, attended by 
delegates from all parts of India. One 
of them was held at Madras last 

and another at Calcutta the year before, 
attended by 500 ur 600 delegates from 
all parts of India. The proceedings 
were conducted in English, and the 
speeches were as able as they were loyal 
and moderate in tone. There is not the 
slightest wish among these intelligent 
Tndians to overthrow British supremacy ; 
but there is a striking agreement on the 
lines of reform that are required. Their 
main contention is that Native Members 
should be elected to the Legislative 
Councils of India, in place of being nomi- 
nated as at present. This is a most rea- 


I} sonable gh and I hope the Govern- 


ment of India will concede it. Then they 
demand that the Budget shall be dis- 
cussed and voted upon annually, which 
also seems a most reasonable request; 
and they also ask that a Standing Com- 
mittee of Parliament should be formed 
to supervize Indian affairs, to which 
they could carry their complaints. But 
perhaps the most practical resolution 
of all is the demand for an inquiry to 
be held into the Government of India 
on the lines announced by the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), when he 
held the Office of Secretary for India 
two years ago. I do most earnestly 
urge this demand on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The Natives of India have 
been most eagerly expecting this in- 

uiry, since it had a place in the Speech 
rom the Throne two years ago. The 
present Government was then in power, 
and it placed these words in Her Ma- 
jesty’s mouth— 

‘* The time which has elapsed since I assumed 
the direct government of India renders it desir- 
able that the operation of the statutes by which 
the change was effected should be carefully in- 
vestigated. 1 commend this important matter 
to your earnest attention.’’ 

That statement was commented upon by 
the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) as follows :— 


’ “T am of opinion that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are eminently right in the House 
to appoint the Committee. I trust that it will 
be a carefully selected Committee, and that it 
will be efficient in proportion to the greatness of 
the subject ; and that it will devote itself to 
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that subject with a zeal and diligence such as 
we have known in former years and former 
generations.” 

I now call upon them to redeem this 
pledge; it has awakened hopes which it 
would be dangerous to pg See I 
expect the hearty sapere of the noble 
Lord the Member forSouth Paddington, 
who so ably advocated the inquiry two 
years ago. I verily believe that the 
safety and welfare of our Indian Empire 
demand such an inquiry ; grave discon- 
tent is arising among the Indian popu- 
lation at the neglect of their interests ; 
this country and this House are too 
much occupied with home affairs to do 
justice to India. A full, complete, and 
impartial inquiry is necessary. Let me 
add that no inquiry at all would be 
better than one which was not both 
wonene and impartial. It is abso- 
lutely necessary, in my opinion, that a 
Royal Commission should Ie appointed, 
containing eminent men outside Parlia- 
ment and the official class, that some 
leading Natives of India should be on 
the Commission, and that it should visit 
India in the cold season, and take evi- 
dence on the spot. Untold aceeninas 
would flow from such a course. It 
would give a new lease of life te our 
Indian Empire ; it would appease Native 
discontent, and nobly vindicate the 
Royal Proclamation on the assumption 
of the Sovereignty of India by the 
Crown. I will close this speech in the 
noble words of Macaulay, uttered as 
long ago as 1833 in this House, which 
are as true to-day as when they were 
spoken, and which are far nearer their 
fulfilment— 


“‘The destinies of our Indian Empire are 
covered with thick darkness. It is difficult to 
form any conjectures as to the fate reserved for 
a State which resembles no other in history, 
and which forms by itself a separate class of 
political henomena ; the laws which regulate 
its growth and its decay are still unknown to 
us. It may be that jthe public mind of India 
may expand under our system till it has out- 
grown the system; that, by good government 
we can educate our subjects into a capacity for 
better government ; that having become in- 
structea in European knowledge they may in 
some future age demand European institutions, 
Whether such a day will ever come I know 
not. But never will I attempt to avert or 
to retard it, Whenever it comes it will be the 
proudest day in English history, To have 
found a great people sunk in the lowest depths 
of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled 
them as to make-them desirous and capable of 
all the privileges of citizens, would indeed be a 
title to glory all our own. The sceptre may 
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away from us. Unforeseen accidents may 
our most profound schemes of policy. 
Victory may be inconstant to our arms. Bat 
there are triumpbs which are followed by no 
reverses. There is an empire exempt from all 
natural causes of decay. Soe ee 
the pacific trium . 
That empire is the imperishable empire of our 
hein and our morals, our literature and our 
wa.’” 


Mr. SLAGG (Burnley), in seconding 
the Amendment, said, that when a non- 
official Member ventured to address the 
House on Indian subjects it was some- 
times asked—‘' What can you, a non- 
official, non-resident in India, possibly 
know of the complex subjects affectin 
that great and distant country?” Well, 
for his own part, he claimed no special 
personal knowledge of Indian affairs. He 
claimed only to know and to discuss those 
matters which were presented to them 
by officials themselves, and to criticize 
the evident results of their acts and 
policy ; and it appeared to him that no 
apology was needed on the part of any 
hon. Member in the House who ventured 
to think that he might be permitted to 
take part in Indian debates by reason 
of the great responsibility which rested 
upon them in respect of all Indian 
atfairs. It could not be denied that 
they in England, whether they knew 
anything of Indian matters or not, were 
responsible for everything that was done 
in their name respecting the Govern- 
ment of India. They were under great 
responsibilities, political, financial, and 
commercial. Politically, he thought 
it would be agreed that India drew them 
into close connection—he might say into 
dangerous connection—with everything 
which took place in Europe, with every 

litical phase of affairs in the whole of 

urope. With regard to finance, 
although we did not pretend formally 
to guarantee the financial affairs of 
India, it could not be disputed that 
we were responsible for them, and 
that the Debt of India was as much an 
obligation on this country—[An hon. 
Memser: No, no! |—yes, as much an 
obligation on this country as though 
it were added to ovr own Budget every 
year. An hon. Member said “No,” 


but he should like to see an Indian 
official rise to-night and tell them that 
they were not soresponsible. India we 
had got and India we must hold, and for 
India in every respect and degree we 
were responsible, and certainly from a 
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financial point of view. Commercially, 
also, it could not be disputed that we 
leaned upov the consuming power of 
our Indian fellow-subjects for a vast 
portion of our trade. He was one 
of several Members who re ted 
manufacturing constituencies whose very 
existence rested on their trade with that 
great country, and which, if that trade 
were withdrawn, would be at once 
deprived of all employment. Well, he 
thought it would be very pleasant 
for him and for all of them to accept 
the smooth and pleasing official de- 
clarations which they were accustomed 
to hear in the House respecting the 
—- of India, the soundness of 
er finances and the well-being of 
everything connected with her. He, for 
one, should be very glad if he could take 
that roseate view of her affairs, but the 
bitter lessons of experience taught us 
that we could not so readily accept those 
assurances. Official blunders of a grave 
nature had been made in the past. It 
was not too much to predict that they 
would be made in the future, and it was 
open to question whether, even at the 
resent moment, the policy of Her 
ajesty’s Government in regard to 
India was not open to very grave objec- 
tion and mistrust. It would be within 
the memory of every hon. Gentleman 
here to-night, that when our troops 
entered Burmah we were assured 
that we were going to have a very 
easy walk over—in fact, that the inhabi- 
tants of that country were positively 
pining for us to take possession of it 
and that we had only to present our- 
selves there in order to be received with 
open arms by every class of the popu- 
lation. Well, we knew what had hap- 
ened. The hon. Gentleman the Under 
etary of State for India (Sir John 
Gorst) had told us that for several 
years past this Expedition, whieh was 
to cost us nothing at all, really cost 
us a considerable sum—£1,000,000, 
or—-his hon. Friend the Member 
for Flintshire (Mr. Samuel Smith) 
said—£2,000,000 annually. It occu- 
pied some 20,000 of our troops, and, he 
elieved, a very large number of police 
as well. But it was in regard to the 
Indian Budget that he thought the mis- 
takes and miscalculations of their 
official friends showed in their most 
exaggerated and extraordinary form, 
for every year they were assured that 
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they were going to have a surplus, and 
yet, year after year, a mistake was dis- 
covered, and they were presented with 
a deficit, until this deficit in the financial 
accounts had become almost as regular 
as the procession of the Equinox. And 
now they were confronted with the pro- 
blem of additional taxation to fill up 
this chronic deficit in our Indian finance. 
As they heard this deficit was to be made 
up by an addition to the Salt Tax, and 
they were assured—as they had been 
assured before on similar occasions—in 
the name, he supposed, of the Indian 
people, that this addition to the Salt 
Tax would not be felt. Well, he begged 
to differ from that opinion, and to state 
that, on the contrary, this addition to 
the Salt Tax would be felt, and felt very 
severely, by these 40,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants whom his hon. Friend had alluded 
to as living gore! on the very brink 
of starvation. But that question whe- 
ther an increase of the Salt Tax would 
be an evil or not was completely thrashed 
out at the time when Lord Ripon re- 
duced it; and he remembered well, in 
the course of that discussion, a mis- 
sionary of very great experience in India 
describing a little incident which showed 
how those matters were felt by the people 
of India. He saw in a bazaar a man 
half-clothed and shivering in the keen 
air of a winter evening squat down and 
begin to bargain for his evening meal. 
He wished to buy rice, salt, and chilis, 
but if he took the two condiments he 
could not get more than half enough 
rice for a full meal; and it was pitiable 
to see the poor wretch trying so to ad- 
just the account as to get a little salt 
with his rice and chilis. There were 
many scores of millions «f people in 
India who would have to make this 
pathetic computation, and ask them- 
selves whether they would be able to 
get a little salt to season their rice and 
chilis. But it was in the North-West 
Provinces that the weight of this Salt 
Tax would be felt most severely, for 
there there was already a rise in tho 
price of grain. There were signs of an 
impending scarcity of food. In Bur- 
rs. he was sure, it was not too much 
to say that this increase of duty—which 
would amount, he supposed, to about 
half a ru per maund of 80 pounds 
—would be very strongly resented by 
the people; and we as | not be sur- 
prised if we found an outbreak there 
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such as took place in Orissa when we 
did a like thing. The Salt Tax 
showed something much more ominous, 
much more threatening, than anything 
that related even to the feelings and 
resentment of the people. It showed with 
perfect distinctness that the financiers of 
our Indian cupee had come pretty 
nearly to the end of their resources, for 
it did not ap to him that they would 
have adopted an expedient so offensive, 
and he might say so sad, if by any pro- 
cess of financial ingenuity they could 
have levied a tax which would have 

roduced a similar amount. In short, the 
Tndian Government confessed by that 
act that they were at the end of their 
resources, and yet the limit of their ex- 
penditure was very far from having been 
reached. Now, one of the chief causes 
of the excess of expenditure which had 
produced this call upon the very poorest 
of the population was, of course, the 
very large sum of money that had 
been expended on frontier operations, 
which, as they were told the other 
day, had already cost an enormous sum; 
and he supposed the whole system 
of railway works in connection with 
the frontier defence had cost two or 
three times more than was originally 
anticipated, and yet millions of money 
were still needed to fit those vast pre- 
parations for anything useful in the 
way of a military defence. Now, in 
the Queen’s Most Gracious Speech, we 
were assured that what was called the 
settlement of our boundary difficulty as 
between Afghanistan and Russia was a 
matter of very great satisfaction to the 
Government, and we were supposed to 
be relieved by this act of very grave 
sources of anxiety, but he would remind 
the House that a frontier line, however 
scientific and however complete it might 
be, was not by any means a frontier 
defence; and it appeared to him that 
by those preparations and that boundary 
settlement, and the extraordinary im- 
portance which we attached to all those 


defensive operations on our North- West | i 


Frontier, we did little more than disclose 
to Russia our most vulnerable point. 
Our frontier could only be said to 
be safe so long as we were at peace 
with Russia in Europe. Now, it would 
be remembered how, when Lord Bea- 
consfield made his great coup by sending 
5,000 Native troops to Malta in order 
to eat up Skobeloff and his 25,000 
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Russia responded a simple 
act. She sent three men a to Cabul, 
and this simple act landed us in such 
turmoil that we had eventually to under- 
take the war in Afghanistan with what 
consequences we were familiar. What 
did those facts disclose? That Russia 
could always paralyze our action in 
Europe by simply threatening us with 
difficulties in Afghanistan. ere could 
be no doubt that a very- influential 
Party in that House would drag us now 
into an alliance with Austria and Italy, 
and was it unreasonable to su that 
if that were done Russia pend shana 
respond by occupying the Dependencies 
of Afghanistan, or was it doubted on 
the part of anyone that she would be 
hailed with delight by the population 
there as a welcome deliverer? Unless, 
therefore, we could act harmoniously 
with Russia our new boundary seemed 
only to have thrown us more into her 
path. What followed? It seemed 
to him. that the millions that had 
been spent on those frontier prepara- 
tions were simply and solely prepara- 
tions for further expenses, and it was not 
an unreasonable apprehension, he was 
perfectly sure that when the present 
frontier operations and the railways were 
completed it would be discovered that 
we had not gone quite far enough, and 
that it was absolutely necessary, in 
order to complete our military prepara- 
tions and make everything quite secure, 
to continue our line to Candahar. We 
now stood certainly committed to the 
Ameer to defend Afghanistan and all its 
Dependencies, but Te ventured to say 
we were utterly unable to do anything 
of the sort. We had undertaken what 
we could not perform, and, in the absence 
of roads or any means of communica~ 
tion, it was absurd to imagine it was 
praeticable or possible to keep any such 
engagement. Now, just a few words on 
the Revenue Question. It seemed to 
him that an endless vista of growing 
eupentenes was stretching out before us 
in India, and he wanted to ask hon. Mem- 
bers—who, he hoped, would give them 
some comfort later on when speaking 
from the other side—where the money 
was to come from? We could not go on 
increasing the Salt Tax; it was un- 
reasonable to think that the population 
could stand another application of the 
screw in relation to a necessity like salt. 
His hon. Friend had pointed out that 
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the Opium Revenue was steadily 
declining and there was no doubt what- 
ever that it would decline very much 
more. Revenue from an Income Tax 
was wholly out of the question for 
it had already been discarded as an 
impracticable expedient, which could 
only produce annoyance and irrita- 
tion. He ventured to describe this 
as a desperate condition of Indian 
finance, and he heartily joined with his 
hon. Friend in asking for this inquiry 
into our Government in India. He 
would most gladly accept the dogma of 
official infallibility if one could possibly 
do so. They knew very well the official 
picture presented to them in glowing 
and pleasant colours, but what they 
wished to know was the Native opinion. 
They wished to know from their own 
lips how they regarded our Government, 
and how they felt and saw our acts 
and our legislation. In asking for a 
Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
working of the Acts relating to the 
Government of India they on that side of 
the House were asking for nothing 
new. His hon. Friend referred to the 
consensus of opinion which existed on 
both sides of the House with relation to 
the desirableness of this Commission, 
but the hon. Member neglected to 
remind the House of the fact that in 
having recourse to this inquiry they were 
only reverting to a very ancient and 
wholesome practice. The House would 
remember that during the time of the 
East India Company’s Charter every 20 
— a similar inquiry was made, and 

e (Mr. Slagg) was sure no one would 
deny that those inquiries were useful 
and beneficial to the Government and 
the people of India. Before he sat 
down he might allude to the enor- 
mous changes that had taken place 
since the last inquiry was made— 
changes of so fundamental a nature that 
it seemed impossible to resist such a 
review of our relations with the many 
races of India. He thought it was not 
too much to allege that within the last 
30 years education upon an extensive 
and general scale had only sprung into 
existence in India, or, at any rate, that 
was so from a Western point of view. 
We knew how a large class had be- 
taken themselves with a sort of pas- 
sion to the study of Western ideas and 
forms of Government, and had ac- 
quired a complete mastery of our own 


Mr. Slagg  - 
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language. He must refer with the 


same satisfaction ex by his 
hon. Friend to the of the 
Oongress at Madras. We had there 


700 delegates from all parts of India 
speaking in the name of vast masses 
of the people, and no one could, he 
was sure, peruse the Report of that Con- 
grees without being struck by the ex- 
treme moderation of the resolutions and 
the thoroughly practical spirit which 
animated the whole of their proceedings. 
Not one word of disloyalty; not one 
scintilla of suspicion was shown as to the 
doings of the Government; but, on the 
other hand, favourable comments as to 
our rule; but, uuderlying all, an intense 
and burning desire to share, to some 
reasonable extent at least, in the 
Government of their own country, and 
to take part and lot in the heritage 
which we had professed so long to be 
holding only in their name. Now he 
(Mr. Slagg) did not, for one moment 
propose to tell the House or profess 
to think himself that these delegates 
at the Congress of Madras represented 
in our conception of the word their 
fellow-countrymen, but we might be 
certain of this: that the time was not 
far distant when they would so represent 
them, and when the spirit that animated 
those highly-educated Natives in such 
a thorough and practical manner would 
be transmitted to the masses of the 
people, Thus it was not only a matter 
of wisdom, but a matter of prudence, 
for us to take up this question in time. 
He felt perfectly certain that we should 
be amply rewarded for a step 80 
judicious. At any rate, it was incon- 
ceivable that it would do harm. If 
such an inquiry produced evidence to 
show that our acts, our administra 
tion, and our system of government, 
were all that could be desived why then 
we should be fortified in going on in the 
same way. If, on the other hand, we 
discovered that in many respects our 
system of administration and taxation, 
our laws and enactments bore heavily on 
the masses of the people, we should be 
able by the evidence which such an in- 
quiry afforded us to apply at once those 
wise and timely reforms which would do 
more than anything else to produce a 
spirit of confidence in the country—a 
spirit which would lie deeper even than 

e sentiment of loyalty which already 
existed. He was sure that we should 
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thereby give universal satisfaction to all 
classes of the population and produce in 
them an esteem for our rule and a feelin 
of security as to our intentions whic 
would afford the most impregnable 
frontier for our territory, and provide 
the surest resistance to the assaults of 
vur enemies. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Address, to add the 
words,—* But this House humbly expresses to 
Her Majesty its t that another deficit is 
threatened in the Indian Budget, and that it 
has been deemed necessary to raise the 
Tax in order to meet the same; 

“ That it views with anxiety these recurring 
deficits in the Indian Revenue Accounts, 
and urges greater economy in the Administra- 


tion ; 

“ That it calls upon the Government of India 
to meet the wishes of the Native population, 
both in respect of finance and administration, 
so far as it can do so consistently with pru- 
dence and sound policy, and that it urges Her 
Majesty’s Government to redeem the promise 
made in the Queen’s Speech two years ago, 
that an inquiry should be made into the 
Government of India by the appointment of a 
Royal Commission for that purpose.”—(Mr. 
Samuel Smith.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir RICHARD TEMPLE ( Worcester, 
Evesham) said, that the speeches of the 
Proposer and Seconder of the Amend- 
ment, although nominally supposed to 
have reference to the Salt Tax, in reality 
were — de omnibus rebus et quibus- 
dam aliis. To reply to them concisely 
was, therefore, next to impossible. As 
to the Mover of the Amendment, he felt 
sure that the Natives of India, whatever 
they might think of bis facts and argu- 
ments, would recognize gratefully the 
charitable andsympatheticspiritin which 
he-had dealt with the subject. His hon. 
Friend, however, was a philanthropic 
— and a political Jeremiah. His 

on. Friend ehose to wear dark green 
tacles through which to view the con- 
dition of the people of India, and therefore 
the picture which he saw was, of course, 
very dark. If any man chose to put 
on the same kind of spectacles, he might 
make out a very touching story regard- 
ing the unfortunate condition of any 
people under thesun. The hon.Member 
had been to India to see for himself, 
and that was laudable, for his subse- 
quent as compared to his previous 
knowledge must be as light compared 
with darkness. Still, his Kasot ge of 
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India had been acquired in a win- 
ter’s tour, and, having returned home, 
he now treated the House to ‘a 
winter’s tale.” Might he remind the 
hon. Member that a tour of such short 
duration could not make a man omni- 
scient in regard to so vast an Empire 
and population? The hon. Member, no 
doubt, had met a certain number of 
highly educated Natives who could 
speak to him in the English language ; 
but there were some 20 different tongues 
spoken in India, and with those who 


Salt | spoke them the hon. Member had, of 


course, been unable to converse. Who 
were the educated Natives whom he had 
met? They were men who only spoke 
for themselves and not for their country- 
men collectively, and who had but two 
objects in view, one of which was to ob- 
tain for themselves a larger share in the 
management of the country, th 


h 
‘representative institutions ; and, in the 


second place, to secure for themselves also 
some of the loaves and fishes distributed 
among Europeans. These men, in order 
to make out a case in furtherance of their 
objects, painted India black, exaggerated 
everything, and strove to make all facts 
and arguments point to the conclusion 
which they desired. With both the ob- 
jects above referred to he sympathized. 
He quite admitted their title to conside- 
ration at our hands, and he acknowledged 
their many virtues ; but he must say he 
thought the hon. Member pretended to 
utter the universal opinion of the Natives 
of India when, as a matter of fact, he 
only repeated the sentiments of a limited 
class. Indeed, their claim to represent 
the people would be repudiated by the 
Natives generally. They were a class of 

litical agitators who would be swept 
into the sea if the protection of England 
were withdrawn from them. hen 
that was considered they appeared 
rather ungrateful, for they were con- 
stantly vilifying their protectors. Their 
own evidence might be turned against 
them, for, as the Frouse knew, there had, 
as just mentioned by his hon. Friend, 
been large conferences at Oalcutta and 
other capitals, at which strong loyalty 
had been expressed, and even lauda- 
tion of the British Government. These 
really responsible utterances ought to 
be set against such irresponsible con- 
versations as his hon. Friend had held 
with Natives in trains, railway stations, 
and other public places of resort. To 
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paee his contention that the people of 
dia were excessively poor, his hon. 
Friend contrasted the statistics relating 
to their condition with English statistics. 
But poor and rich were comparatively 
relative terms, and his hon. Friend had 
overlooked the fact that an Englishman 
was five times as strong as a Native of 
India, did five times as much work, and 
had a vastly greater number of artificial 
wants. Besides that, he possessed vast 
mechanical resources which were want- 
ing to the Native. The Indian, it was 
true, earned eomparatively little, but his 
wants were few and he could supply them 
without difficulty. There was, therefore, 
less of real grinding poverty in India, and 
fewer people suffered from the extreme 

inch of the res angusta domi. Would the 

ouse be surprised to hear that the 
people whose poverty was so feelingly, 
even so pathetically, described by his 
hon. Friend, were a people whose num- 
bers were increasing annually, whose 
cultivation was continually extending, 
whose internal transactions were multi- 
plying, and whose surplus of wheat en- 
abled them to flood British markets for 
several years—and now to begin flood- 
ing the markets of Southern Europe, as 
we learned from the newspapers of this 
very day? It should also be noted that 
they absorbed vast quantities of the 
precious metals. Much had been made 
of the evidence of Lord Lawrence as to 
the existence of poverty and misery, and 
he yielded to no one in respect for Lord 
Lawrence’s memory. But it was a mis- 
take to suppose that his words had 
exclusive application to India. They 
were, unfortunately, applicable to every 
nation underthesun. Statistics showed 
that the Natives of India were probably 
the most lightly taxed people on the face 
of the earth, for it had long been our 
policy to reduce the rate of taxation, 
limit its incidence, and abolish the im- 
posts which were exacted under Native 
rule. As tc the Land Tax, he would not 
enter upon the hon. Member’s discus- 
sion as to whether this was rent or 
revenue. It mattered little to those who 
paid the tax whether the name of rent 
or revenue were used. His hon. Friend 
said, on the authority of certain Na- 
tives with whom he had conversed, that 
the tax amounted to 25 per cent of 
the gross produce; but according to 
the most competent administrators and 
statisticians, who had examined the 


Sir Richard Temple 
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“8 
figures closely, it only amounted to be- 
tween 7 and 10 per cent. Would the 


House consider that casual conversa- 
tions with the most unstatistical people 


Answer to Her 


in the world were to be set against offi- 
cial and responsible dicta founded upon 
careful inquiry? The old subject of 
opium had been referred to. If the 
hon. Member wished in the courseof the 
Session to initiate an opium debate, 
questions could be raised and answered 
then ; but there was one point which 
he (Sir Richard Temple) wished to 
impress upon the House. The hon. 
Member had said that we intercepted 
the profits of the opium culture, which 
would go to the people of India if it 
were not for us. Nothing of the kind ; 
if our opium revenue were abolished to- 
morrow, the people of India would not 
get the profit, but the Chinese Govern- 
ment would get it; and it was a question 
whether the Indian Government shouid 
get it, in whose country the article was 
wn, or whether they should let the ~ 
hinese take it. With regard to the 
question of Excise, in a miscellaneous 
speech such as he (Sir Richard Temple) 
was obliged in the circumstances to 
make, he would only give this general 
assurance—that the policy and effect of 
our Excise revenue in India was to tax 
drugs and spirits, and so to guard 
against intemperance by making their 
consumption expensive and difficult. 
When accidentally rein was in some de- 
gree given to intemperance, the Govera- 
ment stepped in and applied an effectual 
remedy. The Government of India was 
plainly determined to repress intemper- 
ance, and, in his opinion, subject to 
occasional shortcomings and failures, it 
had done its duty well in that respect. 
With regard to the statement that the 
people of India continuously lived upon 
the verge of famine, and that any failure 
of the crops brought them into imme- 
diate danger of starvation, he ventured 
to assure the House from his own expe- 
rience that the very reverse was the 
ease. It had been his lot to com- 
mand in the field the largest opera- 
tions of famine relief ever undertaken 
in India. He consequently knew 
that the people of that country always 
had a considerable reserve of food, 
nerally lying buried in the dry earth 
meath the floors of their dwellings. 
If the crops were destroyed, the wages 
of the people ceased, and their em- 
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ployment was subverted, Nevertheless, 


it would take three or four months 
after the commencement of famine 


' before these stores were exhausted or 


any 8 approaching starvation was 
re Ba He doubted whether the 
working classes of England, with 
their many artificial needs, could hold 
out as long, were a similar calamity 
to overtake them. He appealed to hon. 
Members who knew the condition of our 
working classes whether in this 

the’ comparison was not in favour of 
the ple of India, with their few and 
simple needs? With regard to finance, 
the hon. Member who had moved the 
Amendment had made out a seemingly 
strong case against the Government by 
dexterously handling figures taken at 
comparative periods suiting his argu- 
ment. But if they took the period from 
the last Russo-Turkish War they would 
see that since that time the Government 
of India, acting on behalf of the people 
of India, had succeeded in paying out 
of current revenue a very large sum for 
famine relief and almost all their share 
of the last Afghan War, and after that 
war was over had enjoyed several years 
of surplus which had been beneficently 
expended on the construction of rail- 
ways and canals to safeguard against 
famine. After this cycle of successful 
years the Government of India had, 
he admitted, fallen into an unfavour- 
able position financially, which, however, 
he hoped, was but a passing cloud. 
The causes of that had been in 
explained by the hon. Member who had 
moved the Amendment. The troubles 
in Burmah and the frontier defences had 
been mentioned; but he (Sir Richard 
Temple) thought that there were two 
other reasons for these difficulties which 
had not been alluded to. One consisted 
in this—that a certain trouble had arisen 
from the Oheefoo Convention, by which 
the Chinese were able to levy import 
duties on the opium, whereby about 
£1,000,000 of revenue was lost to India. 
The second reason was the peculiar 
loss which arose from the fact that, 
owing to the very low price of wheat 
prevalent in England, the exporta- 
tion from India had been considerably 
diminished, thus bringing a loss upon 
the traffic receipts of the State railways. 
But all these wien would have been 
but a feather’s-weight for India had it 
not been for the loss by exchange, 
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&, grave circumstance, wholly beyond 
the control of the Government. The 
hon. Seconder of the Amendment (Mr. 
Slagg) said that the Afghans were 
sighing for a release from their yoke 
by the intervention of the Russians ; 
but that he (Sir Richard Temple) did 
not regard as at all likely, because the 
Ameer was an Afghan of the Afghans, 
and if the people prayed to be de- 
livered from his yoke, they «ere praying 
to be delivered from their own yoke. 
And naturally the Afghans preferred 
their own dominion to that of any 
Foreign Power. He could assure the 
House that the people of India had no 
wish to exchange British for Russian 
rule, and an evidence of the spirit that 
animated the country was recently af- 
forded by the loyal offer of the Native 
Princes of funds for the defence of the 
frontier. They said—We give you our 
money now, but in the day of danger 
yen may count upon our sword. The 
on. Seconder alluded to our obliga- 
tions to defend Afghanistan against 
Russia, and seemingly regarded this 
obligation as impossible of fulfilment. 
He (Sir Richard Temple) would not, in 
the absence of official Papers, like to sa, 
whether we did precisely ineur any su 
obligation; but if we had incurred it 
morally, he quite agreed that it would 
be very unwise for England to attempt 
to meet Russia in arms upon the Central 
Asian frontier. England would appoint 
her own battle-field; she would fight 
where she chose, and would not let her 
enemy select the site he pleased. Russia 
would be struck in the Baltic, the Black 
Sea, and perhaps in the China Seas; thus, 
heavily wounded and stricken, Russia 
would have to relax her grip on the 
frontiers of Afghanistan. regarded 
the Salt Tax—which was the proper 
subject of this Amendment, though the 
Mover and Seconder had strayed widely 
from it, and he had been —— to 
follow them—he must remind the House 
that the words ‘‘raising this tax,’’ as set 
forth in the Amendment, were somewhat 
misleading. Five years the Salt 
Tax was lowered very considerably. Of 
course, the well-wishers of India were 
very thankful to see it lowered, if the 
Government could afford it. But many 


long-headed men shook their heads at 

the time, and now it turned out that 

they had to go back to the standard from 

which they departed some years ago. 
[ Bighth Night. | 
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He was positive that if inquiries were 
made in the markets of India it would 
be found that even this addition of one- 
fifth--[Mr. 8. Surrn: One-fourth. |—he 
would correct himself, one-fourth— 
would still leave the price of salt cheaper 
than it was 10 years ago. The Salt Tax 
was, of course, a tax on the poor; but 
if the labouring poor were protected by 
the arm of British power from plunder 
and devastation, and to be secured in 
reaping the fruits of their labour, they 
must pay something to their protectors. 
And what else did they pay, or could they 
pay, but the Salt Tax? They smoked 
indeed; but there waa no tobacco tax. 
They paid nothing to the Excise, for 
they did not drink. According to calcula- 
tions of totals of revenue and of popula- 
tion, the Salt Tax was now only Is. per 
head per annum to an adult. The very 
— peasant, of whom one of his 
on. Friends had spoken as being able 
to support himself, his wife, and Family 
on ls. 6d. per week, represented an ex- 
treme case. A nt and his wife 
would probably earn about 120s. a-year, 
and the Salt Tax upon them would come 
to 2s. per annum. If the tax were 
raised it would amount to 2s. 6d. per 
annum; and, although he would depre- 
cate the raising of the tax as much as 
the hon. Member, still he would remind 
him that it would not be very sensibly 
felt. He found by statistics that when 
the tax was lowered five years ago 
there was no considerable increase in the 
consumption of that article, as would 
probably have been the case had the 
tax been oppressive. Therefore, if it 
were raised, the people of India would 
vee Sg lessen their consumption. 
tt had been said that the Salt Tax was 
the sole remaining resource of taxation 
for the country. That was not so, as 
there remained the Income Tax, which 
was now only 2} per cent, or 6d. in the 
— as a further resource. Then it 
ad ‘been proposed that, instead of 
raising the Salt Tax, they should revive 
the old import duties and tax the British 
manufactures imported into India. This 
proposal —_ to be exposed, as being 
one simply or transferring a part of the 
Indian burden from the Indian peasant 
to the British working man. To that 
course he could not assent, believing the 
British Empire to be for British indus- 
try. With respect to the hon. Mover’s 
for some Parliamentary in- 
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ought to be strictly limited in its scope 
emiedies the field would be too wide 
for any practical result to be arrived at. 
He remembered an inquiry into Indian 
finance by a Committee of that House 
some years ago, which sat for more than 
one Session, which ranged over a vast 
variety of subjects and never made a Re- 
yer A Commission of Inquiry em- 
racing all the subjects dealt with in the 
speeches of the hon. Mover and Seconder 
would occupy the time of several Sessions 
of Parliament. If it were granted, he 
should recommend that its scope should 
be closely confined to some three points, 
otherwise its duties would never be 

op epee owing to the immense ran 
of the subjects which would inevitably 
ewe themselves. Those points should 
e—first, the general question as to whe- 
ther any money could be saved in the ad- 
ministration of the government of India 
—and he believed economy could be 
effected ; secondly, whether any repre- 
sentative institutions could be devised 
for the country—and he, for one, said 
certainly they could; and, thirdly, the 
question of substituting, in some degree, 
Native for European agency. On the 
last-named measure, he would say let that 
be done so far as was consistent with the 
safety of the Empire. It was our duty to 
make the Natives fit to manage their own 
affairs, to make them feel the responsi- 
bilities of action, and teach them how 
to hold the highest offices. These were 
the ultimate objects of truly national 
education. To this grand goal we should 
make gentle and gradual approaches; but 
in all the offices in which absolute firm- 
ness and energy, and all the higher attri- 
butes of human nature were uired, 
the position should be held by officials of 
British nationality. If we arranged other- 
wise we should drift into peril. He re- 
collected hearing an hon. Member op- 
ite—the hon. Member for Cardiff— 
escanting last Session on the ability 
of British iron-clads to enter hostile har- 
bours and fight under severe conditions. 
That which an iron-clad was above all 
other ships, a British officer was above all 
other men in Eastern countries. His 
armour-plating was courage, his barbette 
was firmness, his turret was tenacity, 

and his cannon was en ize. 

Sir WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wolver- 
hampton, W.) said, he wished to advert 
to. one or two points touched on by his 
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subject of the reduction of the Salt Tax 
(Mr. Slagg). He did not think it was 
quite fair to the hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Amendment to the Address 
(Mr. 8. Smith) that the hon. Member had 
not explained accurately the present 
position of the Salt Duty. The hon. 
Gentleman seemed to put forward the 
fact that the Salt Duty had been reduced 
as the argument against raising it now ; 
but their complaint was not that it was 
reduced in former years, but that it was 
now to be increased. He (Sir William 
Plowden) had been one of the officers of 
the Legislative Council when the Salt 
Duty was reduced, and he was aware 
that the Viceroy expressed his opinion 
that we should in future look to that tax 
as a possible resource in financial diffi- 
culties, and that we might raise it again ; 
but the question was whether they 
should raise it now, and there he 
thought he might join issue with the 
hon. Gentleman. They considered that 
the part of the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment referring to economical adminis- 
tration was a matter which they should 
have before them as a means of dealing 
with the practical difficulties which sur- 
rounded them in India. It was admitted 
that we could economize, and to his 
mind there could be no doubt about the 
matter. Then, with regard to meeting 
the wishes of the country, it was certain 
that we must go forward in that direc- 
tion, and meet the desires of the Natives 
to be more closely associated with us in 
the administration of their own affairs. 
He was surprised, with the long expe- 
rience of the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
that he should feel able to express him- 
self as he had on our relying entirely 
upon British valour and intellect. Those 
who, like himself, had been associated in 
the troublous times of 1857 with the 
Natives, could not share entirely the 
view put forward by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Evesham Division of 
Worcester (Sir Richard Temple). He 
had been associated with the people of 
India when their lives had been in great 
danger, and when there were no Euro- 
peans with him; and he felt that it was 
owing to the faith and gallantry of 
his Native friends that he was able to 
encounter the difficulty in which he was 
placed. In his opinion, they could rely 
on the good faith, loyalty, and courage 
of our Native Shaareotdeste quite as 
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much as upon that of our own e. 
We had — roof of the Peck 
which animated the Native Princes; a 
he had been greatly gratified with the 
terms in which the hon. Gentleman had 
referred to the manner in which the 
had shown their loyalty. With 
to the economy of their administration, 
when the hon. Gentleman the Under Se- 
eretary of State for India(Sir John Gorst) 
came to deal with that Amendment, he 
might, perhaps, turn his attention to the 
question of economy of our Indian ad- 
miaistration; but, taking the Revenue 
and Expenditure of our great Indian 
Empire, he found that they were now in 
receipt of £77,000,000, and an expendi- 
ture of the same amount. That great 
Revenue was made up of six main heads, 
and the charges were likewise made u 
under four or five main heads. He 
would turn briefly to two joints, 
on which they had recently had an ex- 
pression of opinion from men who were 
uite capable of giving good advice, 
With regard, first, to the Army Service ; 
the Army Charges for the last year of 
which they had the figures before them 
amounted to over £20,000,000, while the 
Civil charges amounted to £21,000,000, 
A very able Committee sat in 1878 
or 1879 under the Presidency of a 
Gentleman who held high Office in India 
—whose death they had sinve to deplore 
—assisted among others by the present 
Commander -in- Chief (Sir Frederick 
Roberts), and that Committee, sitting 
with every possible means of informa- 
tion before them, came to very definite 
conclusions as to the manner in which 
the Army administration might be 
largely economized ; and he would ask 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State for India, with reference to the 
opinions expressed in their Report, 
whether up to the present time they had 
been acted upon? There were un- 
doubtedly several definite methods by 
which economy in the Army Service 
might be effected. Then in the Civil 
administration there was plenty of room 
for large reductions and economies; 
while with regard to the Local Govern- 
ments of Madras and Bombay, he asked 
why they should not be upon the 
same footing as the Local Government 
of Bengal? There seemed to him to 
be no reason why these economies should 
not be effected. He would not refer to 
the second portion of the Amendment; 
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but he sincerely trusted that some active 
measures would be taken in the direc- 
tion of the view of the hon. Member. 
Sir an a berate aioe (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, he thought it was to 
be BrB. that the iy Member for 
Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith) should have 
thought it necessary to include within 
the terms of his Amendment a specific 
condemnation of the increase of the Salt 
Tax as the means adopted by the Govern- 
ment of India for meeting the existing 
deficit; and it was also to be regretted 
that the Mover and Seconder of the 
Amendment should have introduced into 
their speeches references to such con- 
troverted topics as the Burmah Annexa- 
tion and the Afghan War; because 
if that condemnation of the Sait Tax had 
been omitted, he felt very certain that 
the hon. Member would have obtained a 
far larger amount of support for the 
really substantial part of his Amend- 
ment, not only from his own side of the 
House, but from those Benches, than he 
was aware of. For his own part, he en- 
tirely agreed with the remainder of the 
Amendment. He was altogether of 
opinion that the recurring deficits of 
which the hon. Member spoke, perhaps in 
too sombre terms, were to be regarded 
by that House and the country with very 
serious anxiety. He did not think that 
the hon. Member was merely a philan- 
thropic a oy as had been sug- 
gested, but he did believe there was 
great reason for anxiety with regard to 
the finances of India. He thought also 
that the Government ought to be urged 
to study wiser and more intelligent 
economy in their administration, and 
endeavour to meet Native public opinion 
both in matters of finance and adminis- 
tration, so far as prudence and sound 
policy permitted; and he would add 
that prudence and sound policy would 
permit and demand that the Govern- 
ment should go a great deal farther 
than it had gone in that direction. 
Above all, he thought that the pledges 
of the Government should be fuirly, 
fully, and honourably carried out, and 
that a real inquiry should be instituted 
into the administration of Indian affairs 
generally, and. not a sham inquiry such as 
they had seen hitherto generally proposed. 
He agreed with the hon. Gentleman the 
Mover of the Amendment in objecting to 
the increase of the Salt Tax; but he must 
say that he considered that if they were 
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to have an increase of taxation, there 
was no other tax that could be im 
which would be so little oppressive to 
the ple of India, or that would so 
closely meet their own wishe& on the 
subject. The hon. Member had men- 
tioned another tax, which he (Sir Roper 
Lethbridge) admitted would be pre- 
ferred by the great majority of the 
people of India; but, whatever might 
be their own private opinion as to the 
desirability of re-imposing the duty on 
cotton goods imported from England, 
he thought that as practical men hon. 
Members would not consider the pro- 
sal of the hon. Member as feasible. 
e believed it was absolutely impos- 
sible that public opinion in this countiy 
would sanction any return to the Pro- 
tectionist theories which formerly domi- 
nated the taxation of India. He did 
not think it would be possible for the 
Government of India to re-impose those 
duties, seeing that they were not only 
opposed to the sacred principles of Free 
rade, but also to the just and legiti- 
mate inte-exts of the En dish and Scotch 
cotton manufacturers. He objected to 
the Salt Tax being raised ; but he agreed 
with the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Evesham Division of Worcester (Sir 
Richard Temple) that its incidence was 
infinitesimal, and the only alternative 
would be, in his opinion, direct taxa- 
tion. But every person who had a 
knowledge of the wants and habits of 
the Native people would, he thought, 
agree with him in saying that direct 
taxation was utterly unsuitable to them, 
for the obvious reason that for every 
rupee raised by direct taxation that 
reached the Treasury, two, five, or even 
10 rupees would stick to the fingers and 
fall into the pockets of the underling 
extortioners who had to collect them. 
He would suggest to the hon. Member 
(Mr. 8. Smith) that he should with- 
draw that portion of his Amendment 
which referred to the Salt Tax, in order 
that he might emphasize his resistance to 
the increase of taxation at all—in order 
to insist on what really was the true al- 
ternative—namely, retrenchment in the 
expenditure of the Government. It was 
no use for the hon. Member to demand 
retrenchment by the old-fashioned me- 
thod of Departmental inquiries. The 
hon. Member evidently appreciated that 
fact when he asked for a Royal Oom- 
mission. A Oommittee of officiais, they 
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all knew, wou.d recommend a ruthless 
cutting down of the salaries of mes- 
sengers and doorkeepers and such small 
deer as that. They would abolish a few 
offices here and there, giving to the in- 
cumbents of those offices pensions, and 
increasing the pay of the survivors. But 
what happen with the next swing of 
the pendulum. The abolished offices 
came back, but the special pensions and 
increased pay continued, and the result 
was a larger expenditure than before. 
To be real, an attempt at retrenchment 
must be carried out by the inquiries 
of a Royal Oommission, or some 
such independent body, which would 
inquire on the spot in the full light of 
publicity and without fear or favour. 
And so, too, in the matter of meeting 
the wishes of the Native population. 
He asked those hon. Members who were 
acquainted with the circumstances of the 
appointment of the Public Service Com- 
mission of last year to say whether there 
could be any greater sham than that 
Commission, which was intended to meet 
the desire of the educated Natives for 
increased admission to the Civil Service ? 
He was quite sure, and the House would 
appreciate the fact, that Lord Dufferin 
was anxious that that inquiry should be 
a full and impartial one. He believed 
that Lord Dufferin’s advisers nominated 
the Members of that Committee with 
the view of making it a Committee for 
full and impartial inquiry ; but the Com- 
mittee sat, inquired into a certain num- 
ber of details of administration, and the 
result, so far as he could learn, was 
simply nid. The same thing had hap- 

ned with regard to the Committees of 
nquiry here in England, in full light of 
English public opinion. Of all the 
Indian Secretaries of State within his 
memory, the one who had enjoyed the 
greatest amount of popularity with all 
classes in India, European as well as 
Native, official as well as non-official, 
was undoubtedly the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill). Now, why was 
that? It was very largely due to the 
fact that the noble Lord stood forward 
boldly as the exponent of a policy of 
full and thorough inquiry. Unfortu- 
nately, as he = Roper ret» and 
as many others, especially in India, 
thought, the noble Lord’s tenure of 
Office was a short-lived one, and since 
his retirement from the India Office 
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both Parties had had a spell of power. 
Both of the Front Benclios had seemed 
to him to enter into a sort of corspiracy 
to shirk an inquiry altogether. Of 
course, he did not accuse right hon. 
Gentlemen of anything approaching a 
criminal conspiracy in the matter, but 
he could not help thinking that, in the 
interest of India, the ment of the 
two Front Benches in the matter of an 
inquiry was much to be regretted. When 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington left the India Office and the 
Government of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) came into power, what 
did they do in regard to this matter? 
They proposed to return to the old state 
of things. They proposed a Parliamen- 
tary Committee which was to sit upstairs 
in the dim religious light of one of the 
Committee Rooms. It was to consist 
mostly of present or past officials—Gen- 
tlemen of whom he would not speak 
except in terms of the highest 

but he could not but remember that 
those Gentlemen would, to a large ex- 
tent, be reviewing their own proceed- 
ings. Surely it was not likely that they 
would ask many awkward or inconve- 
nient questions with regard to their own 
achievements. At that time he felt it 
his duty, as an independent Member of 
the House, to block the tage of the 
Government of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian by an 
Amendment, declaring that no inquiry 
would be satisfactory to the people of 
India that did not provide for a full and 
impartial investigation on the spot by 
an independent authority. And if he 
felt bound to urge those views on the 
Government of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, he felt doubly bound to urge 
them upon the present Gevernment. He 
knew he should be told that Parliamen- 
tary inquiries were of great efficacy in 
the olden times of the India Company, 
when the House of Commons used to 
overhaul the administration of the Com- 
pany for 20 years, on the occasion of the 
renewal of the Charter. Quite true, 
these inquiries did bring about an im- 
mense amount of good in the way of 
reform, but it should never be forgotten 
that in those days both the Ministry and 
Parliament were exceedingly jealous of 
the extraordinary privileges and immu- 
nities of the Company, and they nar- 
rowly scanned the administration of the 
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Company. The examination of Parlia- 
ment was very often not very just. It 
certainly was often not very intelligible, 
but it was, at any rate, rigorous. At 
the present time, under the circum- 


stances he had detailed to the House, 
the examination by a Parliamentary 
Committee of the kind that was in- 
tended would certainly be anything but 


rigorous. The official Gentlemen cer- 
tainly would, in reviewing their own 
achievements, be likely to be to their 
faults a little blind, and be to their vir- 
tues very kind. The fatal objection, in 
his opinion, to a Parliamentary inquiry 
here in England was that there was 
no possibility of getting any Native 
evidence that was worth having. Not- 
withstanding the recent revolt against 
old prejudices in India, which had 
spread to a considerable extent, it was 
perfectly true that at the present mo- 
ment nearly all that was most worthy 
and that was most reputable in Indian 
society absolutely refused to cross the 
black water and to come to England or 
elsewhere. They objected to come here 
on social and religious grounds, and he 
appealed to the House to say—frankly to 
say—what moral value could attach to an 
inquiry from which all reputable Native 
evidence was absolutely and necessarily 
excluded? He maintained, notwith- 
standing the disclaimer of his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Evesham 
Division of Worcester, that there was 
great and urgent need of full and im- 
partial inquiry not only in the interest 
of India, but for our own credit, for the 
credit of our own administration, and for 
the honour of England. He believed that 
the more the administration of India by 
Englishmen was fully and impartially 
inquired into, the more favourably 
would that administration be judged 
by the whole world. Ever since the 
Crown had taken over the administra- 
tion of India from the Company there 
could be no doubt that charges had been 
accumulating against the Government 
that we ought for our own credit to have 
investigated and inquired into. Griev- 
ances—many of them, he believed, 
exaggerated, but some doubtless true— 
had accumulated, and those, too, should 
be looked into. Why, there was not a 
community in India—English, Euro- 
pean, or Native, official or non-official— 


that had not its own special grievances, 
and many of them eet > ty ei 
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ing character to the Government. Now, 

of those grievances many Sad found no 
tongue in England. They found their 
way into the Press of India; and those 
who, like himself, followed that Press 
from week to week, could understand 
what the grievances were. But other. 
wise they were not heard unless they 
affected what he called—altho he 
did not use the phrase in an o ive 
sense—the ruling clique of India. When 
a grievance affected that clique it was 
very quickly redressed, but that clique 
usually sat up aloft in the Himalayan 
heights, like the Olympian gods of old, 
far removed from all sublunary cares; 
and even when that clique retired from 
India and came home to England it was 
to obtain a further apotheosis in the 
venerable Council of the Secretary of 
State. With rare exceptions those gen- 
tlemen who followed this official career 
were the enemies of these reforms. In 
perfect good faith, and in the full belief 
that reforms were not needed, they con- 
sidered that ex- Lieutenant Governors and 
ex-Chief Commissioners should be above 
the captious criticisms of Committees or 
Royal Commissions; and so for 30 years 
they had succeeded in averting this 
inquiry, and the House of Commons 
had consented to this burking of the 
inquiry. Year after year the House of 
Commons consented to allow the Go- 
vernment not only to shirk the inquiry 
for which the hon. Member for Fint- 
shire (Mr. 8. Smith) had pleaded this 
evening, but also to burke anything that 
was more than a mere sham and simu- 
lated debate on Indian affairs. What 
could be more unreal than the debate 
on the Indian Budget, which came on 
usually at the end of the dog-days in 
August or September, when a few hon. 
Members, jaded with a long Session, 
came to listen to a few s es on 
matters which concerned the highest 
interests of 200,000,000 of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects? He contended that 
the dismissal of the debate on Indian 
affairs to such a period of the Session 
not only hid all knowledge of contem- 
poraneous Indian events from the House 
of Commons, but was really a disgrace 
to the Government and the House of 
Commons. It is true that the enterprize 
of The Times newspaper on every Mon- 
day morning, in the singularly able and 
interesting tele that were received 
from their Calcutta correspondent, put 
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before the public an account of current 
Indian history, and of the wants and 
aspirations of the Indian peoples. But, 
he asked, who amongst the English 
people, who even amongst hon. Mem- 
bers of the House, ized when 
he read these telegrams that they were 
the record of a vast Continent occupied 
by something like 100 different races? 
But did he realize when he was told of 
this movement in Bengal, or of that 
movement in the North- West Provinces, 
that just two or three lines were obliged 
to suffice as a meme ore of a popular 
movement that might be convulsing a 

pulation as large as that of France or 
Scout, and nearly as highly organ- 
ized? The echoes of all these things 
reached us through the columns of Zhe 
Times, but they reached us in a condi- 
tion that was altogether faint and in- 
sufficient. The cry of those people went 
up to Heaven that they were unheard 
in this House—that they were unheard 
in England at all to any practical ex- 
tent. If he (Sir ae Lethbridge) 
were not wearying the House, he would 
like to mention without comment one or 
two cries raised by the people of India. 
He did not wish to attempt to comment 
upon them, but he would say that these 
cries deserved the attention of the House 
of Commons. He did not know—he 
could not know—whether they were 
true, but he said this, that the Govern- 
ment ought to enable him, and ought to 
enable every Member of the House of 
Commons, to say that the cries were not 
founded upon real grievances. First, 
there was a cry that was almost universal 
as to the Home charges. That cry was 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman the 
Mover, and also by the hon. Gentleman 
the Seconder, of the Amendment, but he 
found that only in the present week the 
leader of the independent Members of 
the Viceroy’s Council (Mr. Evans) had 
drawn the attention of India and the 
world to this point of the Home charges. 
These were charges, of course, for the 
cost of the India Office, for stores, for 
troops, for the interest on debt, and so 
forth. Now there was hardly one item 
of these charges that was not impugned 
in some way not only by the Native 
Press in India, and by the less repu- 


table of the English Press, but by some 
of the leading papers and by some men 
of the highest authority in India. This 
very week he had been much impressed 
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by an article in Zhe Calcutta Englishman 
which was undoubtedly the first news- 
paper in India. The article was upon 
the Hindoo and European Telegraphic 
Department, and in it it was asked— 


“ How many ns in India know that the 
head-quarters of a purely Indian 
are fixed ently in land, and that a 
considerable staff are employed there in assisting 
the Director in Chief to delay the publication 
of the annual report until it has lost all human 
interest? All the office work of the 
is done at Kurrachee, and a report is drawn up 
there every year, a report which is afterwards 
sent home to the Director in Chief to be re- 
turned to the Government of India at Simla, to 
be again sent to the Secretary of State in Lon- 
don, and again finally to be sent out to India 
to be immortalized in the pages of the Official 
Gazette, Anything more absurd it would be 
impossible to imagine. It is circumlocution 
run mad. It is not only circumlocution that 


is the gravamen of the . Itis unjust to 
the staff, who are ex to the rigours of a 
fierce climate in the Persian Gulf to a nest 
of drones in London on high pay.” 


Then there was the outery—which he 
thought was universal in the Native 
Press—against the temper and even 
sometimes against the honesty of our 
relations with the Native States, 
against the gentlemen who, as Resi- 
dents or as Political Agents, were 
bound to control those Native States. 
There was one State that had been 
treated, it seemed to him, with con- 
siderable harshness—having its Native 
ruling family set aside during the mino- 
rity of its Princes and subordinated to 
an English official placed in charge there. 
He believed the facts were undisputed, 
and when he asked for information in 
the House he understood that the Indian 
Office had heard nothing of the trans- 
action. Then we unhappily snubbed 
or treated with something Eke indignity 
those Maharajahs and great Nobles who 
happened to belong to our own territories 
om to be subjects of the Queen, who 
was Empress of India, and this merely 
because they were subjects of the Queen 
as distinguished from petty Chiefs who 
had their dominions in what was called 
Feudatory India. We did not allow to 
the greatest of those Maharajahs even 
the small civility of a salute which was 
a privilege enjoyed by the petty Chiefs 
in other parts of India. The classes to 
whom we imparted our English educa- 
tion and Western civilization, and of 
whom my hon. Friend the Member forthe 
Evesham Division of Worcester spoke 
just now had their demands to make, and 
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he (Sir Roper Lethbridge) thought that 
many of them were justdemands. They 
demanded, for instance, to have repre- 
sentation in the Legislative Councils of 
the various ‘Provinces, and he thought 
many of them were admirably qualified 
for seats on those Uouncils. They de- 
manded increased employment in the 
Civil Service generally; and the Go- 
vernment, in replying to this demand, 
simply appointed such a Commission as 
the Public Service Commission, of which 
he had already spoken. Turning to the 
Europeancommunities in India, he found 
that all the various Uncovenanted De- 
artments of the Civil Service, those 
epartments which dealt with the scien- 
tific and technical affairs of the Govern- 
ment and so forth, were absolutely ex- 
cluded from the Olympian clique at 
Simla. These Departments were only 
kept from almost open revolt by a most 
stringent system of rules against com- 
bination. No two men were allowed to 
sign the same Petition, and no Petition 
could be sent to England except through 
the Government of India, a prohibition 
with regard to Petitions to this House 
which he regarded as somewhat uncon- 
stitutional. Those of the Education 
Department of the North-West Pro- 
vinces and of the Postal Department of 
the Punjaub declared that they were 
ssly ill-treated by the Government of 
ndia in regard to the er of their 
Departments, and with regard to pro- 
motion being taken away by the im- 
position over their heads of members of 
the Covenanted Services. Then, with 
regard to their furlough, pay, and pen- 
sions when they retired to England, 
they complained that their pay and 
pensions were not only calculated on a 
scale 50 per cent less favourable than 
that which was given to the Covenanted 
Civil servant, but that, in addition, these 
— were calculated in rupees in a 
uctuating standard. The House would 
appreciate what that meant when he 
mentioned that an officer who 10 
years ago retired on a pension of £200 
per annum—which he thought at the 
time would be a bare subsistence for 
himself and his family—had, owing to 
the depreciation of the rupee since then, 
received in lieu of that pension a pen- 
sion of £135 per annum on which he 
and his family had to starve. Then he 
(Sir Roper Lethbridge) turned to the 
Aempecclt 
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that those officers who were on what 
was termed the General List com- 
plained in a very recent number of 
The Civil and Military Gazette, a 
first-class English paper published at 
Lahore, of grievances that were quite as 
hard as those of Uncovenanted civilians. 
He also found it stated that the whole 
Native Army was in a ferment at a 
trick which they considered had been 
played upon them by the Government, 
and this in direct opposition to the ex- 
pressed wish of their distinguished Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir Frederick Roberts. 
It was said that an amnesty was offered to 
all deserters on account of the Jubilee, 
and that afterwards all the deserters 
who came in and confessed were actually 
punished. Such a thing seemed in- 
credible; but the authority of The Civil 
and Military Gazette was a very high one. 
Then the whole unofficial community 
protested against the annual retirement 
of the Government to Simla in the Hills ; 
and the Native community almost uni- 
versally protested against our Excise 
— by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 

er for the Evesham Division (Sir 
Richard Temple). The Natives com- 
plained that it increased the liquortraffic ; 
and he was very glad to ae 
he expressed no opinion upon it, for he 
thought that at present they were in 
want of further information—that the 
hon. Member for Barrow-in-Furness 
(Mr. Caine) intended to raise the ques- 
tion upon a subsequent occasion. Again, 
the planters complained that the Go- 
vernment had set up experimental farms 
and such like institutions, and then 
turned round and competed with private 
enterprize by making a profit out of the 
sale of cinchona. There was a complaint 
that the Government would not extend 
railways. In fact, there was nota single 
corner of the administration that was not 
the subject of some complaint or other. 
He did not say, forone moment, that all, 
or anything like all, of these charges 
could be sustained. On the contrary, 
he hoped and believed that a thorough 
inquiry would show that none of them 
could be sustained in the odious sense 
in which they were often brought ; but 
he held that the English administration 
in India should be, like Ossar’s wife, 
above suspicion; and he thought that 
the mere fact that these charges were 
made and were reiterated so often wae 
nmply sufficient ground for demanding 
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a full and monnhing ine iry. In con- 
clusion, he impl the House to re- 
member that in neglecting the interests 
of India, and in ignoring the just wants 
and aspirations of her people, we were 
not only postenting, Sar duty to the 
teeming millions of India, but we were 
also wronging the working classes of 
this country. It had been well pointed 
out that a very large percentage of the 
English working depended en- 
tirely for their subsistence on the trade 
with India; and he (Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge) was very certain that the whole 
of the working classes of this country 
would receive a very great injury alike 
to their work and wages by any injury 
done to our connection with India. 

Taz UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorst) (Chatham) 
said, he did not think that the hon. 
Member for North Kensington (Sir 
Roper Lethbridge) would consider it 
disrespectful of him if he declined at 
that extremely late period of the evening 
to follow him into the many topics which 
he had submitted to the consideration 
of the House. No doubt, many of the 
subjecte which he had enumerated might 
be very advantageously discussed in the 
House at a convenient season. He was 
rejoiced to find that there was a healthy 
public opinion springing up in India on 
those subjects, and that the Government 
of India was subjected to a full and 
efficient criticism of its administration 
of that Empire. On the whole, how- 
ever, it might be best if the Government 
were to reserve its opinion on these 
matters until they were formally and 
properly brought under the considera- 
tion of the House, when some action on 
the part of the Government might be- 
come necessary. He would, therefore, 
confine himself in the remarks he in- 
tended to make almost exclusively to the 
case made out by the Mover and Seconder 
of the Amendment. They were entitled 
to an official answer to the allegations 
made, and though he must endeavour 
to make that official answer as brief and 
as concise as he could, he would, at the 
same time, endeavour to meet iully the 
various statements made. He under- 
stood the complaints of the Mover of 
the Amendment against the administra- 
tion of India to be practically three— 
(1) the deficit in the yh a of India ; 
(2) the particular mode in which the 
Government of India were going to meet 
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that deficit; and (3)a onal. goengiaia t 
of a want of regard for the ishes of 
what the hon. Member called the ple 
of India, and a demand for the 1 - 
filment of the pledges which had 
been given by the Government for a 
Parliamentary inquiry. In regard to 
the deficit, he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to this extremely 
important fact—that the deficit was 
caused by a concurrence of circumstances 
over which the present Government had 
hud no control whatever, and most of 
which had been entirely independent of 
any action on the part of any Govern- 
ment that had preceded the present one. 
If it had not been for a combination of 
those financial misfortunes which had 
fallen upon the Government of India, 
there would be no deficit of which to 
complain. The first cause of the deficit 
was, no doubt, the expenditure in Upper 
Burmah. He would not attempt to 
defend the policy of the annexation of 
Upper Burmah. It was a policy for 
which the preseat Government were not 
responsible; but it was a policy which 
had been approved by the two preceding 
Governments, and on more than one 
occasion by more than one House of 
Commons. One fact connected with the 
annexation of Upper Burmah he had 
frankly admitted, and that was that a 
very insufficient estimate was originally 
made of the expenditure which this 
annexation would, in the course of the 
next few years, cause. But the present 
Government, after a review of the whole 
policy of that annexation, was strongl 

of opinion that it was prudent an 

necessary, and that, even if the full cost 
which would be incurred during this 
and the next few years had been known 
to those by whom that policy was 
initiated, they would have been justified 
in the annexation. Though he frankly 
admitted that the charges in the 
last two years and in the present 
year were much greater than was ex- 
pected, he must not be understood to 
be giving up the estimate which the 
Government of India had made of the 
ultimate results of that annexation. 
There was no reason to doubt that ulti- 
mately the Revenue of Upper Burmah 
would repay all that had been spent on 
that country, and that, so far from 
being a burden, it might become one 
of the most valuable Provinces of our 
Indian Empire. The next cause which 
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had uced the present deficit was the 
prec r Army charges. For those in- 
creased charges the present Government 
was not responsible. They were the 
result of a policy which had been long 
— by successive Governments of 
is rag | and by successive Viceroys 
of India. The hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Sir William Plowden) had 
found fault with the administration of 
India because economies had not been 
made in the Army expenditure. But 
he would remind the hon. Gentleman 
that economies had been made in the 
Army expenditure and administration 
of India. If it had not been for those 
economies the increase of Army expen- 
diture would have been much greater 
than it actually was. The expenditure 
had increased, as a whole, in conse- 
quence of the additions which it had 
been thought necessary to make to the 
numerical strength of the Army, and in 
consequence of certain improvements 
which had been effected in the Native 
regiments. The increase shown in Sir 
Auckland Colvin’s estimate was in 1886-7 
Rx.1,126,900, whereas, owing to the 
economies, a reduction was made in 
other parts of that expenditure, so that 
the actual increase of expenditure in 
1886-7 was only Rx.465,200, showin 
that a very considerable saving would 
have been effected in the total military 
expenditure had it not been for the neces- 
sary increase of the Army. He did not 
understand that the hon. Member for 
Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith), or the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, or any of 
those who complained of the increased 
expenditure, would challenge the policy 
which led to that increased expenditure. 
Would they say that it was not the duty 
of the Government of India to make the 
people of India secure from the danger 
and disaster of foreign invasion ? Hie 
thought that at a time when the inde- 
eae Chiefs of India were coming 
orward and voluntarily offering to sub- 
scribe to the defence of the North-West 
Frontier, it certainly would be inoppor- 
tune if the British Government were 
either to reduce their military expondi- 
ture or to abandon a policy which was 
deliberately adopted by previous Go- 





vernments, not for the purpose of aggres- 
sion, but for the purpose of making the 
North-West Frontier secure against in- 
vasion. Then a third cause which had 
co-operated in producing this deficit was 
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the falling-off in the opium revenue)’ 
That was a ee Meo e Government 
of India was absolutely impotent to 
he had omer pra of ‘the 
en mperi icy of this country, 
+ had bean 4 inted out by the re 
Baronet the Member for Evesham (Sir 
Richard Temple) that it was the direct 
result of the Chefoo Oonvention with 
China. In the last few years the price 
of Indian opium had fallen consider- 
ably, and the loss thereby occasioned 
—which fell exclusively upon the In- 
dian Revenue—had amounted to about 
Rx.1,500,000. The next reason was 
the falling-off in the amount of the 
railway receipts, which, although 
showing a great increase over tose 
of three years ago, had fallen below 
the Budget Estimate by, in round 
numbers, Rx.550,000. There need, 
however, be no real apprehension about 
the future receipts of Indian railways, 
or their profitable working. But all the 
various financial misfortunes which had 
befallen India would have been power- 
less to produce the present result, had it 
not been for the fall in exchange. 
Neither the present nor any Govern- 
ment could be blamed for the fall in ex- 
change. The fall in the value of silver 
was a phenomenon which no one had 
ever expected would occur. Since 
1883-4, when there was a surplus, the 
eae had become worse year by 
year. In 1885 the charge was greater 
than in 1883-4 by Rx.1,840,000; in 
1886, by Rx.2,197,000; in 1887, by 
Rx.2,289,000; and in 1889 the esti- 
mated increase was Rx.2,989,000, or, 
in round numbers, Rx.3,006,000. That 
was a dead loss for which the Go- 
vernment was not responsible, and 
which alone would amply account for 
the present unfortunate position of 
Indian finance. He hoped he had 
said enough to convince the House 
that the present Government—he would 
go as far as to say the Government 
which preceded them—was not respon- 
sible for the deficit of which the hon. 
Member complained. To put the posi- 
tion of the Government clearly before 
the House, he must point out that these 
recurring deficits which were complained 
of were not really any cause of anxiety 
with reference to the finances of India. 
He did not wish, however, to disguise 
the fact that in the present financial 
year their position was not very satis- 
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» After the observations which 
been made as to the customary 
optimism of officials at that Table, he 
would state the facts about this matter 
that hon. Members might judge them 
for themselves. During the last 13 
years there had been six years of sur- 
lus, showing altogether a surplus of 
.10,123,118. During the same — 
there had been seven years of deficit, 
showing a total deficit of Rx.18,993,675. 
So that during the last 13 years the 
deficits had amounted to Rx.8,870,557, 
or a little more than the figures given 
by the hon. Member. But in consider- 
ing that deficit it should be remem- 
bered what exceptional charges had 
been paid by the Indian Government 
out of revenue during that period. In 
the first place, Rx.15,338,960 had been 
paid out of revenue for military opera- 
tions. Then they had paid for famine 
relief and famine insurance no less a 
sum than Rx.16,589,055. Of that sum 
Rx.8,664,463 had been spent in actual 
relief of famine, and Rx.4,259,747 in 
construction of protective works, and 
Rx.3,664,845 in reduction of debt. It 
was not correct, therefore, to say that 
during the period of prosperity no pro- 
vision had been made by the Govern- 
ment of India against famine. Provi- 
sion had been made by the Government 
in the shape of insurance against famine, 
so long as it did rot involve additional 
taxation todo so. It was only last year 
that the Government found it impossible 
to make such insurance without laying 
additional taxation on the people—an 
expedient they would not have recourse 
to. The Government had constructed 
out of revenue further railways to the 
amount of Rx. 6,582,744. On special de- 
fence works they had spent Rx.1,045,200. 
They had alsospentasum of Rx.1, 140,000 
in converting the Four per Oent India 
Stock into Three-and-aHalf per Cent— 
an operation performed last year under 
the authority of the House, and the 
effect of which would be a great and 
pomnenens saving to the Revenue of 
dia. The total sum which they had 
thus spent was Rx.40,695,959 ; and but 
for this exceptional expenditure made 
out of revenue, the 18 years, instead of 
showing a deficit, would have shown a 
surplus of Rx.31,825,402. That was a 
very good account. But that was not 
all. If it had not been for the alteration 
in the rate of exchange these figures 
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would have been enormously increased. 
In 1875-6, before the fall in the value 
of the rupee began to take place, the net 
charge for exchange on expenditure in 
England was Rx.1,434,486. In 1887-8 it 
was estimated at Rx.5,779,400. If the 
exchange had remained at the same rate 
as it was in 1875-6, the charge on the 
revenue during the remaining 12 years 
would have been less by Rx.23,301,608, 
and the net deficit of Rx.8,870,557 
would have been converted into a net 
lus of Rx.14,431,051. Then, again, 
if they reckoned the normal expenditure 
and excluded the extraordinary fall in 
exchange and the exceptional expendi- 
ture of Rx.40,695,959, the surplus of 
the 13 years would have been 
Rx.55,127,010. These were hard figures, 
and he thought that the consideration of 
them showed that we had no right to 
complain of our financial position in 
India. There was one thing more which 
he wished to refer to, and that was the 
debt. During the 13 years of which so 
much complaint had been made, the 
ordin debt of the Government of 
India had been enormously reduced. 
He said the ordinary debt, because the 
debt might be divided into two parts— 
one, the debt for military expenditure, 
famine, and the other purposes for which 
all civilized Governments incurred debt ; 
the other, the productive debt, which was 
nomen for railways — public works, 
which was not, properly speaking, a 
burden to the State at all. but which was 
invested at a profit so as to assist the 
revenue. Although the whole debt of 
India had inereased enormously, that 
part which was not profitably invested 
had greatly decreased. In 1875-6 the 
ordinary debt was Rx.102,224,000, and 
the productive debt was Rx.16,223,000. 
In 1887 the ordinary debt had fallen to 
Rx.74,888,000, andthe public worksdebt 
had increased to Rx.102,061,000, so that 
the reduction of the ordinary debt for the 
13 years was Rx.27,336,000. Thecause 
of the burden of debt to a country was 
the interest it had to pay. For her 
ordinary debt India used to pa 
Rx.4,442,300 in 1875-6; in 1887-8 she 
paid Rx.4,025,100, making a reduction 
of Rx.417,200 for the charge of the 
ordinary debt. For public works in 
1875-6 the charge was Rx.973,100; in 
1887-8 it grew to Rx.4,343,300, or an 
increase in the charge for the productive 
debt of Rx.3,370,200. The result of 
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the investment of this large sum in 
public works was that for the rail- 
ways the net charge in 1875-6 was 
Rx.1,558,760, and in 1887-8 it was 
Rx.1,589,400, showing an increase of 
Rx.30,640. But had it not been 
for exchange, on which there was 
an increase of Rx.1,485,800, the rail- 
way account would have shown an im- 
provement of Rx.1,455,200. For irri- 
oo the net charge in 1875-6 was 
.1,147,000; in 1887-8 it was 
Rx.753,300, showing an improvement 
of Rx.393,700. Thus, interest on 
ordinary debt gave an improvement of 
Rx.417,200, the result of irrigation gave 
Rx.393,700—total, Rx.810,900, against 
which were to be set railways worse 
by Rx.30,600, leaving a net improve- 
ment of Rx.780,300. It appeared, 
then, that there was a relief in the 
burden of the debt of India of 
Rx.3,000,000 if exchange was omitted. 
Therefore, though there was an un- 
happy deficit in the revenue of the pre- 
sent year, the gloomy views of the hon. 
Member for Flintshire were not borne 
out by the factsof thecase. It was said 
that one of the expedients of the Govern- 
ment for meeting the deficit was the ex- 
haustion of the Famine Fund. As the 
House knew, it was determined some 
ears ago that out of the Revenue of 
ndia the Government should set aside 
£1,500,000 as a kind of insurance 
fund against famine. But railways 
were calculated to prevent famine and 
pay off the debt. The provision made for 
the Famine Fund was an extremely wise 
one; but would the hon. Member go so 
far as to say that the Government of 
India should raise this £1,500,000 
by putting on additional taxation? 
The hon. Member found fault with the 
Salt Tax, and he said the only alter- 
native to that tax would be an import 
duty on manufactured goods. He 
doubted whether the House would be 
disposed to agree to an import duty on 
naiehateel goods. Saal weld eur: 
tainly be an expedient which could only 
be resorted to in the last extremity, and 
one which he did not anticipate that 
the state of the Revenues of India would 
ever render necessary. The Salt Tax 
had been the subject of a good deal of 
what he might term ignorant opposi- 
tion. It was to be noted that the 
Vernacular Press, which the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had brought forward this 
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subject regarded as ex the voice 
of the people of India, was, on the whole, 
in favour of this proposal to raise the 
Salt Tax. It had struck him that 
ibly an explanation of this might 
found in the fact that the editors and 
an oer of the Vernacular Press be- 
onged to the educated class, who re- 
cognized that the only alternative to the 
increase of the Salt Tax was an increase 
in the Income Tax. It should be borne 
in mind that the present proposal was 
only to restore the tax to the figure which 
existed prior to March, 1882, when it was 
two and a-half rupees throughout India, 
having in some Provinces been higher 
than that previously. It was reduced 
to two rupees in March, 1882, and the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton, who 
was a Member of Council when that 
was done, had given an explanation of 
the circumstances under which that re- 
duction took place. Sir Evelyn Baring, 
in his Financial Statement in 1882, gave 
the following important explanation, 
which he should like to read to the 
House. He said— 

*‘In answering, therefore, the question of 
how far we may safely take off taxes in re- 
liance on the opium revenue, a great deal de- 
pends on the nature of the tax we take off. If 
we abandon a source of revenue which involves 
a permanent and ~bsolute loss of money, and 
which, moreover, from whatsoever reason, it 
would be difficult, in the event of the opium re- 
venue failing, to restore to its former position, 
then the course would be ws to great ob- 
jection. If, on the other hand, we redrce 
a duty with a fair hope that the reduction will 
increase consumption, and thus, after a while, 
recoup us for any loss, and if, moreover, the 
duty can, without any great fiscal disturbance, 
be re-imposed in the event of the opium revenue 
falling off, then the reduction of taxation would 
be unobjectionable. The Salt Duty falls within 
the latter of these two categories. I have said 
that, by reducing the Salt Duty, the 
financial position will be strengthened. We 
hope that we shall be able tc maintain the 
duty at two rupees a maund, «nd we have at 
present no reason to suppose that we shall be 
unable to doso, By a return to a higher rate 
we should, of course, to some extent at all 
events, sacrifice the main object we have in 
view—namely, to afford some relief from taxa- 
tion to the poorest classes. At the same time, 
I should observe that if any unforeseen circum- 
stance, such as a heavy fall in the value of 
silver, takes place, and if, at the same time, the 
reduction in the Salt Duty does not result in 
any considerable increase in the consumption 
of salt, it would be open to us to return tempo- 
rarily to a higher rate. This is an expedient 
to which the Government would have recourse 
with great reluctance. I allude, however, to 
the possibility of its adoption, for it is clear 
that, should an emergency arise of a nature to 
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diminish our other sources of revenue or to in- 


crease our expenditure, we shall be in a better 
position to meet it if the Salt | 

pees a maund than if it were levi 
rate.”’ 


It was clear, therefore, that had Sir 
Evelyn Baring foreseen that there would 
be not only a heavy fall in silver, but also 
that the opium revenue, in reliance upon 
which the Salt Tax had been diminished, 
caer — fall off, he would have 
in the expediency of a tem 
i the Salt Tax. Te must ee 
supposed that he (Sir John Gorst) ap- 
ared as an enthusiastic defender of the 
alt Tax. That tax had been increased 
by the Government of India as the only 
expedient to meet the difficulties of the 
moment, with the assent of the Secretary 
of State, and on the unanimous advice 
of his Council. At the same time, it had 
been increased with the greatest re- 
luctance. The Secretary of State was 
fully conscious of the necessity of 
strengthening the position and powers 
of the Finance Department, and long 
before it was decided to increase 
the tax on salt steps had been taken 
to bring the whole subject under the 
consideration of the vernment of 
India with a view to strengthening 
the control over the finances. It was 
right, he thought, that an exaggerated 
view of this increase of taxation should 
not be allowed to get current, and it 
should not be supposed that a tax had 
been imposed that would grind the in- 
habitants of India to the dust. The in- 
crease in the tax was equal to about one- 
eighth of 1d. perlb., and as the average 
consumption per head was about 10Ib. in 
the year, it really came toa tax of about 
1}d. per head in the year. It might be 
a tax one would gladly abolish; but it 
was one that could safely be adopted as 
a temporary expedient without bein 
condemned in the strong language whieh 
some of those who were little acquainted 
with the difficulties of the Government 
of India made use of. There remained 
only one other point, and that was 
the question > an inquiry into 
the Administration of India. The 
hon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment, in describing what he wanted, 
seemed to him to describe almost exactly 
the Public Service Commission of last 
year. The hon. Member for North 


Kensington {was pleased to find t 
That Com. 


is two ru- 
at a higher 


fault with that Commission. 
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mission consisted of six Covenanted ser- 
vants, one Uncovenanted, six Natives, of 
whom one was a Judge of the High 
Court, and three independent persons. 
That seemed to him a Commission which 
really answered the description which 
the hon. Member for Flintshire gave of 
what he required. That Oommission 
sat in all the principal parts of India 
and heard evidence, and their Report 
had just been presented and would be 
immediately considered by the Secretary 
of State in Oouncil, In these circum- 
stances he, of course, could not as yet 
express any opinion upon the contents 
of the Report. Whether it would be 
expedient to have any inquiry in this 
country was a matter for consideration. 
Instead of neglecting the wishes of India, 
the Government had been taking the 


best steps to arrive at a knowledge of 
the wishes of the people. The Mover 
of the Amendment ap to think 


that in the Speech from the Throne 
two years ago a promise was made to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the condition of India. This, how- 
ever, was an error on the hon. Member’s 
part, for the Speeeh contained no such 
promise. It was true that the late 
Government proposed to appoint a Com- 
mittee, and when they came into Office 
the present Government would have 
been quite willing to carry the proposal 
into execution. But just before the late 
Government left Office they ordered the 
appointment of the Public Service Com- 
mission, and the present Secretary of 
State felt that while a Commission of 
that kind was sitting it would be idle to 
ask a Royal Commission or a Committee 
in this country to inquire simultaneously 
into Indian affairs. He trusted that 
the hon. Member for Flintshire would 
not press his Amendment to a Division. 
Even if the Amendment were carried 
the interests of the people of India 
would not in any way be furthered, and 
the vote would not be a Vote of Censure 
upon the present Government, but upon 
the last and last but one. 

Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Ulitheroe) said, 
hon. Members need not be afraid that 
at that late hour of the night (1 o’clock) 
he should trouble them with many ob- 
servations. But one or two points had 
been raised in the course of the debate 
in respect to which he felt bound to say 
a word or two. Perhaps, he might in 
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the first place, be allowed to say that 
he thought the House felt thankful to 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith) for the spirit 
in which he had addressed himself to 
the subject of wast goa He 
8 thized strongly wi e spirit 
which animated the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, and he was sure many Members 
of the House would feel that it was well 
for the future of India that the griev- 
ances and complaints of certain seo- 
tions of the Native population of India 
should find kindly and sympathetic 
expression from such Members of 
the House as the late Mr. Faweett, 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith), and the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Slagg). The House would always 
listen with attention to such advocates 
of the feelings of any section of the 
Native population of India. After the 
debate of that night it must be quite 
evident to the millions of our fellow-sub- 
jects in India that there was no fear that 
that House or this country would ever 
regard India merely as a mine of wealth, 
or merely as a source’of trade and pro- 
fit to England. He might also con- 
gratulate his hon. Friend on the inte- 
resting statement he had elicited from 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
(Sir John Gorst); but he hoped that 
after the debate and after the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman his hon. Friend 
would not think it necessary to divide 
the House. He (Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth) did not intend to dwell 
long upon the question of the deficit and 
the Salt Tax. The House would have 
observed that the Under Secretary 
guarded very carefully what he said 
about the "Balt Tax. He hai told 
them that the Government did not 
regard the Salt Tax with enthusiasm. 
He (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth) 
was rot surprised at that statement. 
But he doubted whether the Govern- 
ment were yet in possession of all the 
views of the Government of India for 
raising the Salt Tax, or of the views of 
the Natives on the subject. When the 
time came for the introduction of the 
Indian Budget they would have very 
much fuller information, and it would be 
much more useful to take a discussion on 
the question atthattime. At the present 
moment, in the absence of full informa- 
tion, it would not be proper for the 
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House to agree to an Amendment tothe 
Address which might be read in India 
as a condemnation of the policy of the 
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one Viceroy, Lord Dufferin. Lord 
ufferin had great claims upon the con- 
sideration of the House—every Vi 
had such claims; but he (Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth) urged the special 
claims of Lord Dufferin as an able and 
pular Viceroy of India, and one who 
ad served his country with t dis- 
tinction in various — of the world. 
He would not go ugh the various 
causes of the deficit which had been 
stated by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Flintshire (Mr. 8S. Smith) 
and by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Evesham Division of Worcester- 
shire (Sir Richard Temple); but there 
was one point which was referred to by 
the Under Secretary for India (Sir 
John Gorst) to which he must allude. 
Amongst the causes of the deficits, the 
hon. Gertleman mentioned the increase of 
the Army charges, and said that 8ucces- 
sive Governments were responsible. He 
was not quite sure that that was a fair 
statement; because he did not under- 
stand that the late Government, whose 
views it might be supposed that 
he (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth) 
in some measure He af were in 
any degree responsible for the large in- 
crease in the Army charges. The late 
Secretary of State for India (Lord Kim- 
berley) more than doubted the expe- 
diency of the action of his Predecessor 
in augmenting the European Forces in 
India to the large number of 70,000 
men ; therefore, he must utter one word 
of protest against any attempt to make 
all Governments responsible for the in- 
crease in the Army charges. The 
noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
was mainly, perhaps whelly, respon- 
sible for the increase of the Army 
charges. He would pass on to say 
one word about the Salt Tax. As 
a matter of fact, the onus probandi of 
justifying any increase of the Salt Tax 
rested with the Government of India. 
He said this, for the reason that it had 
always been the recognized policy of 
the Government of India to regard the 
increase of the Salt Tax as a reserve for 
great emergencies. The hon. Gentle- 
mar. opposite had quoted the words of 
Sir Evelyn Baring, which pointed tothe 
possibility of recourse to the Salt Tax 
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in ease of a diminution of the opium 
revenue, am in case of a in- 
creased c in t of exchange ; 
but he (Sir U; ntred Kay-Shuttleworth) 
reminded the House that it had been held 
by the Government of India in times past 
that besides an increase of the Salt Tax 
there was no other financial recourse for 
great emergencies except loans. It was a 
very serious step, in times of peac, to 
have recourse to an increase of the Salt 
Tax, which had always been regarded 
asa reserve to which the Government 
might have recourse in case of great 
emergency—in case of war or famine. 
Therefore, he joined in the regret ex- 
ressed by his hon. Friend (Mr. 8. 
Emnith) in respect to the increase of the 
Salt Tax, although he would not go 
so far as to vote for the Amend- 
ment, which seemed to condemn, with- 
out full information, a step taken by 
the Government of 
In regard to the proposal to insti- 
tute an inquiry, he noticed that the 
hon. Gentleman (Sir John Gorst), al- 
though he had before him the Report 
of the Public Service Commission—and 
there he had an advantage over the 
House generally—guarded himself from 
promising on behalf of the present 
Government to have an inquiry like 
that which was proposed by the late 
Government and its predecessor. He 
did not know that he was called upon 
at that moment to express any opinion 
upon that hesitation on the part of the 
present Government ; but he would say 
that if there was to be an inquiry, he 
sympathized with the objections which 
were urged against a Commission as 
compared with a Parliamentary inquiry. 
All the precedents were in favour of a 
Parliamentary inquiry. All the inquiries 
which had been held at the successive 
epochs, when the Charter to the East 
India Company was renewed, were Par- 
liamentary inquiries. It was a ques- 
tion, not of inquiry into the Civil Ser- 
vice, which had already been inquired 
into by the Commission to which refer- 
ence had been made, but an inquiry 
into other large parts of the subject. 
It was a question of inquiry into the 
machinery of government. That was a 
Parliamentary question, and it did 
seem to him that such an nguiay should 
be held here in Parliament. He observed 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Kensington (Sir Roper Leth- 


Dufferin. 
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idge) condemned the postin which 
bad bore submitted to the 1 ouse in the 
he supposed the pro he (Sir 
ghtred Kay-Shuttleworth) had to sub- 
mit two years ago was included in the 
condemnation—as proposals forinquiries 
by present and past officials only. [Sir 
Rorzer Lerusrince: Chiefly. hat 
was a very different allegation, but he 
was not quite sure that the hon. Gentle- 
man was correct even there, because he 
had before him the Notice which he 
gave in the House. From that Notice 
he found that the part of the Joint 
Committee nominated by the House of 
Commons was to consist of 16 Members, 
seven or eight of whom were not official 
Members, eight of whom never held office 
in India, and seven of whom never held 
office atall. Therefore the hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement was misleading, so far 
as the proposal he (Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth) had intended to make if 
he had had an opportunity. He could 
assure his hon. Friend (Mr. 8. Smith) 
that he and many of those who had re- 
sponsibilities in the late Government 
sympathized with the general spirit of 
the Amendment, but they could not 
support it, because it might appear to 
reflect upon the present Wiceroy of 
India, and upon the Government of 
India, and might be taken to condemn 
the policy of the Viceroy and his 
Government. He hoped, therefore, the 
hon. Gentleman would not divide the 
House, but be content with the interest- 
ing debate he had raised, and the inte- 
resting statement he had elicited from 
the Silos Secretary of State for India. 
Srr ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, that while sympathizing with the 
object the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 8. 
Smith) had in view he could not sup- 
port the Amendment, for the reasons 
which had been already mentioned. It 
seomed to him that the Amendment, as 
it stood on the Paper, would be regarded 
as a censure upon that illustrious man, 
Lord Dufferin, a man to whom, as the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth) had said, this country was 
very deeply indebted. He rose simply to 
express the earnest hope that though 
the Government of India found it neces- 
sary to raise the tax on salt, the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, and _ his 
Government, would take the earliest 
opportunity of reducing the impost. 


e Salt Tax was a tax on the food of 
[Eighth Night.) 
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the people. It was atax which wei~hed 
heavily on the rer classes oi the 
pulation. His hon. Friend the Under 
ecretary for India (Sir John Gorst 
said that the extra tax only amoun 
to 1}d. per head; but 1}¢. was a large 
amount for some of the people to pay. 
He therefore hoped the Government 
would take the earliest opportunity of 
reducing the tax to its former level of 
two rupees. 

Mr. 8. SMITH said, he would ask 
leave to withdraw his Amendment, and 
must express his gratification at the de- 
bate. He also begged to thank the 
Under Secretary for India (Sir John 
Gorst) for the courtesy of his reply, 
though he wished the hon. Gentleman 
had gone a little further and had 
granted a Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question again proposed. 
Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 


the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Dr. 
Cameron, )—put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 
HOTIONS. 


—- 0— 
SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) AMENDMENT BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Supreme Court of Judicature Act 

Ireland), 1877, eo far as relates to certain 

udges, and to the office of the Accountant 
General ; and for other purposes connected there- 
with.”—(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, hethought the righthon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland should 
make some statement in connection with 
this measure. In his opinion, if this 
was the measure of last year, it would 
fall entirely short of what was required. 
He submitted to the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Madden), who, he knew, understood the 
matter, that some of the Judges might 
well be employed in settling law points 
in connection with land cases. They 
had three and sometimes four Judges 
sitting on motions; but if a man was 
going to be tried for his life there was 
only one Judge. It was easy to state 
a case in which, under present circum- 
stances, the settlement of a law point was 


Sir Robert Fowler 
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delayed for years. There were four 
Judges each receiving £3,500 a-year, 
sitting, as he had said, on motions. He 
submitted that where they had a great 
run of land cases the Government 
ought to divert some of the strength of 
the Judicial Bench to enable law points 
to be decided summarily. e he 
was in favour, to some extent, of some 
of the reform which he gathered was to 
be effected by the Bill, he considered 
there was sufficient judicial work in 
connection with land cases at the pre- 
sent time—it might only be of a tempo- 
rary character—to employthe Judges, if 
the strength of the Bench was properly 
divided. The Irish Land Commission 
sat in Dublin only two days a-week, 
sometimes only two days a fortnight, 
and then they went off to the counties. 
At such times there were no means of 
having law points in land cases decided, 
because the Commissioners were away in 
the country. When they had a large 
judicial staff it might be so arranged 
that some of the Judges should be em- 
ployed in deciding preliminary law 
points. Of course, the Judges knew no 
more about the value of land than the 
majority of people, but law points could 
be referred to them, and thus a Land 
Court could always be sitting. Under 
thecircumstances, he trusted the Govern- 
ment would be able to see their way to 
provide some machinery to effect this 
object. He submitted that some little 
time should be given for the considera- 
tion of the point he had raised. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, that any observations 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman 
upon legal points well deserved 
the consideration of the Government, 
but he was very unwilling to extend 
unnecessarily the scope of the Bill. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman com- 
plained of a block in the Land 
Court. He was perfectly aware there 
had been a delay in the fixing of judicial 
rents; but he was not aware of any 
block in respect to the settlement of 
legal points. If that was so, there was 
clearly nothing to be gained by extend- 
ing the legal of the Land 
Court. But if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would communicate further 
with him, either by putting down 
Amendments to the Bill or otherwise, he 
would be glad. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY said, his ex- 
rience was that on Tuesdays and Fri- 
ays there were lists of 40 cases, many 
of which cases were never reached. 
Undoubtedly there was a block in the 
Land Court in respect to legal points. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General 
for Ireland, and Colonel King-Harman. 

Bill presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 131.] 


CRIMINAL EVIDENCE BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to amend the Law of Evidence in 
Criminal Cases.” — (Mr. Attorney 
General.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask the 
hon. and learned Attorney General if he 
intends to apply this Bill to Ireland ? 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER : Yes. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: In spite of 
the pledge of last year ? 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: There 
was no pledge given last year. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Attorney General, Mr. Secretary Mat- 
thews, and Mr. Solicitor General. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 132.] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT (1854) AMEND- 
MENT BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. King, Bill to amend “‘ The 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. King, Sir Edward Birkbeck, 
Mr. White, Sir John Puleston, Lord Claud 
Hamilton, Admiral Field, and Mr. Bond. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 133.] 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER (INDIA) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir William Plowden, Bill 
toalter and amend the Law as to Marriage with 
a Deceased Wife's Sister in British India, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir William Plow- 
den, Dr, Farquharson, and Viscount Baring. 

Bill presented,and read the first time, [Bill 134.] 


PAUPER LUNATIOS’ ASYLUMS (IRELAND) 
(OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Johnston, Bill to amend 

the Law relating to the superannuation of 

officers and servants of Pauper Lunatic Asylums 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 

Johnston and Mr. Chance. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 135.] 





LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 


Return ordered, “of Correspondence on the 
subject of Lighthouse Illuminants (in continua- 


tion of Parliamentary Paper, No. 282, of Session 
1887.—(Mr. T. W, Russell.) 

House adjourned at half 

after One o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 21st February, 1888. 


MINUTES.}]—Sar First mv Partiament—The 
Earl Russell, after the death of his grand- 
father. 

Pusitic Brui—Referred to Select Committee— 
Truro Cathedral Fabric and Services (3). 


TRURO CATHEDRAL FABRIC AND 
SERVICES BILL.—(No. 3.) 
(The Lord Steward.) 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee.”—({Zhe Lord 
Steward.) 


Eart STANHOPE said, that if the 
Motion were agreed to he should move— 

“ That it be an instruction to the Committee 
to consider the best means for providing for the 
maintenance and for the services of the Cathc- 
dral Church of Truro.” 
He desired to warn the promoters of the 
Bill of the inexpediency of requiring the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to contri- 
bute out of their funds £3,000 a-year 
towards the maintenance of the Cathe- 
dral. The whole matter should be fully 
considered by the Committee, as this 
was the first Bill presented to Parlia- 
ment for such a purpose. If the Com- 
missioners were compelled to pay this 
large sum annually, it would be impos- 
sible for them to continue to augment 
small livings, of which they had aug- 
mented upwards of 5,500 since 1840. He 
trusted that the Committee would find 
that a portion of the sums which were 
now in the hands of the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter could be made avail- 
able for the maintenance of Truro 
Cathedral. It seemed but fair that the 
new diocese, which took one-third from 
Exeter Diocese, should be subsidized by 
the mother diocese. 
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Tue Bissor or LONDON (Dr. 
Tempe) said, that the Bill was read a 
second time without the great body of 
the Bishops having had an opportunity 
of examining its provisions ; he, there- 
fore, hoped that the noble Earl’s sug- 
gestions would be fully considered. He 
might point out that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners not only applied their 
funds to the p of augmenting 
small livings, but also provided for the 
endowment of new parishes. In London 
and other parts of the country there was 
a constant formation of new parishes, 
and it was with very great effort that 
the money was raised to build churches 
for them, This was very often accom- 
plished at the cost of large personal 
sacrifices by the clergy in the faith that 
when the church was erected and a con- 
greantion collected the Ecclesiastical 

ommissioners would be prepared to give 
an endowment for theclergymen. To in- 
terfere with work of that kind would be 
a very serious matter; and the proposal 
contained in the Bill would, he feared, 
have that effect. He trusted, therefore, 
that the Select Committee would be em- 
powered to consider whether the object 
which the promoters of the Bill had in 
view could not be attained without 
making any large demand upon the 
fund of the Commissioners. This was 
the first time that Parliament had been 
asked to compel the Commissioners to 
grant moneys out of the funds under 
their control for this purpose. To dip 
into their funds for the endowment of 
new Cathedrals would amount to a re- 
versal of the policy which had hitherto 
been pursued. 

Tue ArcusisHorp or CANTERBURY 
(Dr. Bunson) said, he should support 
the Motion of the Lord Steward. The 
matter was one of the utmost impor- 
tance, and should be fully considered. 
The Committee, he held, ought to in- 
quire whether there were not other 
sums besides the Commissioners’ fund 
which could be made available for the 
maintenance of Truro Cathedral. The 
county of Oornwall contained large 
estates given solely for Cathedral pur- 
poses, but the main portion of the 
revenue arising from those estates was 
not now expended in Cornwall at all, 
but went out of the county. Those 
revenues would probably increase. The 
Bishop of Exeter had parted with in- 
come in favour of the Bishop of Truro, 
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Fabrio, fo. Bil. = 
and the example thus set might, as was 

, be followed by the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter in favour of the Oa- 
th services and fabric, if it were 


shown fairly that Exeter had been 
lar, 
wall. 


y endowed with a view to Oorn- 
They had, however, spree given 
one canonry to Truro. It should be re- 
membered that at Truro everything had 
to be done when the new See was estab- 
lished, for there was neither cathedral 
nor endowment. The case of Truro was 
undoubtedly unique. It was urged that 
other new Dioceses might make similar 
claims. But, of Chote Peaslians, one had 
no Cathedral or Chapter at all. Another 
started with a magnificent Church, which 
was sufficient for a Oathedral. The 
great Minster of another had been 
actually restored by the Commissioners 
without any charge to the Diocese. 
Truro alone had absolutely nothing to 
begin with; but it hed raised £113,000 
from many thousands of contributors. 
In another, which, it was said, did very 
well without a Dean or Chapter, there 
was a certain noble neighbour who 
annually expended a vast sum on the 
fabric, and was himself instar omnium. 
Truro, therefore, stood alone. And it 
did seem as if there was in this case as 
good a claim to help as existed in the 
case of parish churches erected by the 
people at a cost involving much sacri- 
fice. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill referred to a Select Committee 
accordingly. 

Moved, ‘‘ That it be an instruction to the 
Committee to consider the best means for pro- 
viding for the maintenance and for the services 
of the Cathedral Church of Truro.”—( The Earl 
Stanhope.) 


Tae PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sauispuny) 
said, he might point out that the 
Motion was unnecessary, as the Oom- 
mittee would have power without it 
of taking into consideration the matters 
to which the pro Instruction re- 
ferred. Besides, it was i the 
Orders of the House to instruct a Select 
Committee. 

Tue LORD OHANOCELLOR (Lord - 
Hatssury) said, that the Instruction 
was outside the scope of the Bill, and 
was irregular. 





« Kant STANHOPE aaid, that under 
those circumstances he should withdraw 
the Motion. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


THEATRES—BURNING OF THE EXETER 
THEATRE—REPORT OF OCOAPTAIN 
SHAW. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in rising to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government, Whether 
they would lay on the Table the Report 
of Captain Shaw, Ohief of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade, relative to the 
calamitous fire which took place at 
Exeter Theatre last autumn? said, that 
on a former occasion, when a Report by 
Captain Shaw was asked for, the answer 
was that the Report was obsolete, and 
on another occasion the answer to a 
similar request made by himself was 
that it was made too soon. He hoped 


that this time he was neither too soo. 
nor too late, for he had striven to 
discover the juste milieu. It was very 
desirable that the Report relative to the 
Exeter fire should be made public, both 
in view of promised legislation and as a 
warning to the proprietors and managers 


of Metropolitan theatres. The public, 
he thought, did not share the confidence 
expressed the other day by the Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Lord Magheramorne), who told 
their Lordships that the safety of Lon- 
don theatres had been vastly increased 
of late. The statement that Oaptain 
Shaw’s Report on the London theatres 
was of an alarming character, and that 
its publication would be likely to cause 
something like a panic, was not re- 
assuring ; and the fact that the improve- 
ments said to have been effec had 
been made under the oo of a 
gentleman with regard to whose method 
of conducting the business of his depart- 
ment such startling revelations had 
recently been made did not tend to 
strengthen public confidence. It was 
true the noble Lord the Chairman of 
the Board said that he had personally 
visited the theatres ; but the noble Lord 
had no special qualification as a fireman 
or an expert on these matters, and 
therefore the public could not attach to 
his inspection the same importance they 
would attach to a ~wedinn, se man of 
such great experience as Oaptain Shaw. 
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ask Onptain Shaw to revise the Report 
in Shaw to 

and bring it down to date, and then the 
publication of it could have only a re- 
assuring and useful effect on the public 
mind, if, as stated by the noble Ford, 
the causes of danger which had been 

inted out had since been removed. 

e presumed, however, that Captain 
Shaw’s Report upon the Exeter Theatre 
could be produced without inconvenience 
or objection. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ron FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sauis- 
BuRY): The Government will be happy 
to lay the Report asked for by the noble 
Earl on the Table of the House. 


House ayemnet at Five o'clock, 
till Thursday next, a quarter 
past 


eee ened 


Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 21st February, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—New Warr Issurp—For Dept- 
ford Borough, v. William John Evelyn, 
esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 

New Memser Sworn—Thomas Ryburn Bu- 
chanan, esquire, for Edinburgh Burgh (West 
Division). 

Private Brut (by Order)—Second Reading 
London City Tithes (St. Botolph Withou 
Aldgate).* 

Pustic Brus — Ordered — First Reading — 
Intermediate Education (Wales) (No. 2) * 
[136]; Steam Engines and Boilers * [137]; 
Municipal Franchise (Belfast) [13%]; 
Wages (Ireland) [139]; Solicitors (Ire- 

land) * [140]. 


QUESTIONS. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS — 
SUBWAY BETWEEN GREENWICH 
aND BLACKWALL. 

Mr. BOORD (Greenwich) asked the 
hon. Member for the Knutsford Divi- 
sion of Cheshire, Whether any step has 
yet been taken by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, under the powers con- 
ferred upon them by their Act of last 
Session, towards commencing the sub- 
way between Greenwich and Blackwall ; 
and, whether notices have been given 
to the owners and occupiers the 


lands required for the works? 
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Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford), in reply, said, nego- 
tiations had been commenced with the 
owners of the largest properties, and 
notices had been served on the owners 
and occupiers of other property. The 
negotiations had now assumed a favour- 
able turn, and it was to be expected 
that the work would begin shortly. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS — ROYAL 
HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 

Mr. OOBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked the hon. Member for Penrith, 
Whether he is aware that the deed of 
foundation of the Royal Holloway Col- 
lege expressly provides that no arrange- 
ment shall be made which would identify 
the College in any way with any parti- 
cular sect or denomination of Christians ; 
whether the Charity Commissioners 
have, notwithstanding such provision, 
appointed, as the first Governors of the 
College, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Dean of Windsor, the Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Manchester, and nine 
others, who are all members of the 
Church of England ; whether the deed 
of foundation further provides that the 
lady principal’s age at the time of her 
appointment must not exceed 40 years ; 
whether the Charity Commissioners 
have, nevertheless, authorized the Go- 
vernors, with the consent of the Com- 
sioners, to appoint any person lady 
principal, or a resident female Professor 
or teacher, notwithstanding that her age 
may exceed 40; and whether a lady 
principal above that age has been ap- 
pointed; and, whether the Commis- 
sioners will lay before Parliament 
such Papers as will show what were the 
proceedings which led to such action on 
their part, as well as the grounds on 
which they so acted ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The statement contained in 
the first paragraph is substantially cor- 
rect. The Charity Commissioners have 
appointed the gentlemen mentioned in 
the second paragraph ; but they are not 
aware of the religious views of the nine 
gentlemen specially referred to. Seven 
out of the nine Governors mentioned 
were originally suggested by the Founder 
himself. The whole number were se- 
lected by the Trustees of the Founder, 
and were appointed by the Charity Com- 
missioners on their application. The two 
Trustees appointed by the Founder are 
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members of his family, and were also 
the executors of his will, and were pre-. 
sumably well qualified to carry out his 
wishes, Public notice was duly given of 
the names of the Governing Body pro- 
posed to be appointed, and no objection 
was taken to any of them. Among 
those appointed were Earl Granville, 
Lord Thring, and the right hon, Mem- 
ber for the Brightside Division of Shef- 
field (Mr. Mundella). The statement 
contained in the third paragraph is cor- 
rect. After considerable investigation, 
the Governors applied to the Commis- 
sioners for an order for a scheme modi- 
fying the restriction as to age. After 
obtaining the approval of the Founder’s 
representatives, theCommissionersagreed 
to make the Order, and public notice of 
their proposed Order was given. Sub- 
sequently the Order amending the 
scheme was made, and public notice 
was given that the Order had 
been made. The Governors there- 
upon appointed a lady above the age 
referred to as principal of the Col- 
lege; and, after public notice had been 
given by the Commissioners of their 
proposed approval to the appointment, 
and no objections having been made, the 
appointment was confirmed. I regret 
that I am unable to comply with the 
request of the hon. Member contained in 
the last paragraph ; but I shall be glad 
to furnish him with any further infor- 
mation on the subject that he may 
desire either publicly or privately. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, that he was the eighth Go- 
vernor, and had been appointed in 
succession to the late Mr. Samuel 
Morley, who had been nominated by the 
Founder. He had often been solicited, 
when Vice President of the Committee 
of Council, during the Founder’s life- 
time, but was unable to serve. 


ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC—RELIGIOUS 
PERSECUTION IN TONGA. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Oolonies, Whether the 
Chief Oommissioner of the Pacific 
Islands is satisfied that the persecu- 
tion of the Wesleyans in Tonga has 
ceased ; whether the engagements of the 
Native Government are being fulfilled ; 
and, whether he will lay further Papers 
upon the Table? 
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Taz SEORETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hottanp) (Hampstead): In the 
last despatch, which was received from 
Sir Charles Mitchell on the 10th of 
January, he stated— 

‘‘T see no reason to doubt that Mr. Baker 
is—as far asin him lies— his influence with 
the King to make him fulfil the letter—if not en- 
tirely the spirit—of the promises made in April 
last.”* 


I trust, therefore, that the persecution 
has ceased, and that the Native Govern- 
ment will fulfil its op vag i As 
ark the return of the deported 

esleyans, Sir Charles Mitchell, in June 
last, reported that, if applied to for ad- 
vice by these people, he would unhesi- 
tatingly recommend them not to return to 
Tonga until sufficient time had elapsed 
to allow of recent political and religious 
excitement to puoi; but I have 
pressed upon Sir John Thurston, the 
new High Commissioner, the expediency 
of accelerating their return to Tonga. 
Sir Charles Mitchell will be in England 
in April; and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will then be able to determine, 
with his assistance, what course it may 
be most for the advantage of the 
Wesleyans totake. There are at present 
no further Papers which could usefully 
be given. 


POST OFFICE—SUBSIDIES TO STEAM 
SHIPPING COMPANIES. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether Post Office subsidies 
are given to Steam Shipping Oompanies 
without stipulating that the vessels and 
their engines shall be entirely British 
built, British manned, and British 
commanded ; and whether all other 
great nations carefully insert such 
stipulations before granting mail con- 
tracts or subsidies ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): It 
has not been the practice of the Post 
Office, in making ocean mail contracts, 
to impose conditioas such as those indi- 
eated by my hon. Friend, nor doI think 
that they are generally imposed by 
Foreign Governments in making similar 
contracts. On the contrary, I have 
reason to believe that some of the finest 
foreign mail steamers are British built. 
Our practice is to require contractors to 
provide good, substantial, and efficient 
steam vessels of adequate power and 
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speed, In regard to the Genethent 
manning of contract mai ps, the 


conditions are such as those demanded 
by the Aots for regulating the Merchant 
Service, 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) AOT —COT- 
TAGES—THE RATHDRUM BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS. 

Mr. BYRNE (Wicklow, W.) asked 
the Chief to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is true 
that twoyears ago the Rathdrum Board of 
Guardians appointed a solicitor under the 
Labourers’ Act ata remuneration of £160 
a-year, determinable at three months’ 
notice; how many cottages have been - 
sanctioned by the Guardians, how many 
have been erected, and how much morey 
has been paid to the solicitor for his ser- 
vices; whether, in consequence of the 
persistent delay and negligence of the 
solicitor so appointed, he was dismissed 
by the Board on the 1st day of February; 
whether advertisements were then issued 
by the Guardians, inviting other solici- 
tors to send in proposals for the vacant 
office; whether, although a number of 
highly-qualified solicitors sent in pro- 
posals to the meeting of the Guardians 
on the 15th instant, the solicitor so pre- 
viously dismissed for gross negligence 
was, by the votes of the ex ofieio Guar- 
dians, as against an equal number of 
the elected Guardians, retained to con- 
duct the proceedings under the La- 
bourers’ Act ; whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Ireland) will sanction the 
retention of this official ; and, whether 
he is aware that during the same period 
the Wexford Union has completed 190 
cottages ? 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiye-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: It appears from the Report of the 
Clerk to the Rathdrum Union that the 
facts are substantially as stated in the 
first, third, fourth, and seventh para- 
graphs of the Question, except that the 
rate of salary was £165 a-year, and the 
date of removal from office the 20th of 
January last. The solicitor, however, 
alleged that his delay was caused by a 
failure of one of the Guardians’ officers 
to furnish him with certain necessary 
information; 85 cottages have been 
sanctioned, 10 erected, and two are in 
course of erection. The amount of 
salary payable for the period to the 
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solicitor was £316 5s. Seven solicitors, 
including the former holder of the office, 
applied for the vacancy in response to 
an advertisement; and on the 15th of 
February the latter was re-elected by a 
majority of one vote, apparently on the 
ground that his terms were the lowest, 
and that it would be undesirable to 
change solicitors during proceedings 
still pending; 20 Guardians voted for 
him, six of whom were elected Guar- 
dians. The Guardians’ Minutes rela- 
tive to this re-election did not reach the 
Local Government Board until Saturday 
last. They will give the matter their 
careful consideration. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SCHE- 
DULES OF PRICES. 


Mr. M‘OARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, ether he can state 
the date on which the Inspectors ap- 
pointed by the Land Commission under 
“The Irish Land Act, 1887,” were 
directed to have their Schedules of prices 
of produce in their respective districts 
returned to the Land Commission, and 
what were the different articles of pro- 
duce mentioned in the Schedules ; and, 
whether he will give a Return to the 
House of the particulars of the different 
Schedules furnished by these Inspec- 
tors ? 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiyc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: With regard to the subject of this 
Question generally, I would beg to refer 
the hon. Member to my reply to a some- 
what similar Question asked on the 16th 
February. I may add, however, that 
from a special Report made by the Land 
Commissioners to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, which has been sent forward 
for presentation, and will probably be 
laid before the House this day, I find 
that the investigations of the scrutineers 
of prices were continued into December, 
so that, as far as possible, the prices of 
the entire year of 1887 might be taken 
into account; and also that an ap- 
parently comprehensive Schedule of 
articles was brought before the scruti- 
neers, with instructions that any of the 
articles mentioned and not produced to 
a reasonable extent might be omitted, 
prominence being given to the articles 
chiefly produced in each district. 


Colonel King-Harman 
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ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—EXTRA 
CAPITATION GRANT—CAMP ALLOW. 
ANCE. ; 
Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 

bright) (for Sir Jomn Kewnwaway) 

Devon, Honiton) asked the poe ag’ be 
tate for War, Whether, seeing that. 

the time has arrived for Commanding 

Officers of Volunteers to send in a 

plications for leave to form camps, he 

can now state if extra payment out of 
the Capitation Grant to men for cam 
allowance will be sanctioned under the 
new Regulations ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 


E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle); 
I may say generally that I am prepared 
to withdraw the objection which was 
stated last year to extra payments out 
of the Capitation Grant to men for cam 
allowance ; but the exact terms of the 
new Regulations are not yet settled. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND. 
WALES)—SUFFOLK COUNTY COURTS, 


Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk; 
Eye) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether he has 
received a reply from the Lord Chan- 
cellor relative to the defective arrange- 
ments connected with the holding of 
County Courts in Suffolk; and, whether 
he has any further information to 
give ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matrnews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir. The Lord Chancellor has forwarded 
to me a letter from the Judge of the 
County Court in question. The Judge 
states that he is not aware of any dis- 
satisfaction having been caused in Suf- 
folk by the fixing of inconvenient dates, 
and that the Courts are fixed as nearly 
as possible for the same days in each 
month at times most suitable for the 
convenience of the public and of the 
Profession. The duty of posting notices 
rests with the Registrar; aad the Judge 
has received no complaint that the law 
has not been complied with in this 
respect. The Judge denies that the 
rule as to giving three months’ notice 
has been habitually disregarded ; as a 
tule, the dates are fixed three months 
beforehand, and communicated to the 
Registrar of the principal Court at 
Ipswich for distribution among the other 
Courts: The Judge also states that 
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there is no foundation for the statement 
that the Court is sometimes kept waiti 
several hours for the appearance o 
the Judge. Only once does he remember 
any delay during the seven years that 


he has been at the Court, and that was 
due to a delay on the railway. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT) — 
THE NEW GUNS. 

Mayor RASCH (Essex, S8.E.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the new 9°2 and 10-inch guns, which 
have failed under proof, are paid for in 
full by Government, as if the guns had 

roved to be sound ones ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Certainly not. 

Srr BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
(Oxfordshire, Banbury) asked, Whether 
it was not the case that e number of 
those guns were manufactured at the 
Royal Artillery Factory at Woolwich ; 
whether some of those guns failed on 
proof, and had to be sent away; whether, 
also, a grave mistake had not been com- 
mitted in ordering a gun from one maker 
and the carriage from another, and that 
the gun had turned out to be five tons 
too heavy for the carriage; and, also, 
whether a Return of the cost would be 
made to the House ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The House 
will at once see that Notice should be 
given of a Question of such magnitude, 
involving so many details. As far as I 
am concerned, there is very little, if 
any, truth in the statements contained 
in the Question. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) inquired 
Whether, if the guns were not paid for 
in full, any payment at all was made 
for them ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that when 
contracts extended over one year and 
part of the work was done, advances 
were made to the contravtcrs upon the 
work performed, the balance being paid 
on completion of the work ; but there 
was an undertaking from the contractor 
that if the gun failed under proof a new 
one would & provided. 


ARMY (INDIA)—COIR FIBRE BEDS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether coir fibre beds are used 
for the Indian Army, and for how long 
they have been so used; whether the 
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use of coir fibre for beds instead of straw 
is less costly ; and, whether the authori- 
ties and men are alike satisfied ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorst) (Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State is aware that 
coir fibre is used for beds in the Indian 
Army. Its use is a matter of local 
administration, within the discretion of 
the Government of India; and the Se- 
cretary of State has no official informa- 
tion as to its advantages. 


POST OFFICE — ADDRESSES — “ AND 
co,” 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Postmaster General, If he 
has inquired into the claim set up by 
the Department to refuse to y > im 
letters at the addressee’s actual resi- 
dence when the words ‘‘ and Oo.” form 
part of the direction, unless the name 
of the firm is painted or shown upon 
the premises ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I 
have now seen the case to which the 
hon. Member refers. It is not one of 
re-direction, but one in which the 
address of the letters appeared hardly 
to correspond with the place at which 
the business could be carried on; and 
it was under these circumstances that 
some indication of the business was re- 
quired to be exhibited. No letters were, 
however, withheld from delivery. The 
hon. Member will, I think, agree that- 
it is the duty of the Post Office to exer- 
cise special precautions for the protec- 
tion of the public in any cases where 
there appeared to be such a doubt. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, Whether 
it was not the case that these particular 
letters had been detained for more than 
two days. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that they had 
been detained while inquiry was going 
on. It was necessary to wane nme 
such inquiry, to prevent the public from 
being deceived. af 


ARMY—THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
WARLIKE STORES. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to adopt all or any of the 

rincipal recommendations of the recent ~ 


yal Commission on Warlike Stores— 
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namely, the appointment of a Commis- 
sion to lay down a standard as to the 
amount of stores which shall be kept in 
hand for the Public Services ; the publi- 
cation of Annual Tables, showing how 
the existing stores stand in relation to 
that standard; and the publication by 
the Ohief of the Ordnance Department 
of an annual statement, showing what 
stores he considers necessary for the 
aa Service during the current 
ear 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stansore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The Government have considered the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Warlike Stores to which my 
hon. Friend refers, and do not intend 
to propose the adoption of them. No 
Government in this country, or indeed 
in any other country, has ever published 
to the world the particulars of the stores 
which it has in hand; and we do not 
think it would be for the public interest 
to adopt that practice. The Commission 
recommended the revival of the office of 
Master Gteneral of the Ordnance. My 
hon. Friend must be aware that in the 
re-organization which has taken place 
at the War Office that recommendation 
has nut been acted upon. 

Mrz.ARTHURO’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): inquired, Whether it was not a 
fact that a great proportion of the stores 
were obsolete and useless ; and whether 
the Government had got a record of 
them, and were getting rid of such 
stores ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes, Sir; th«t 
is being gradually done. I know my- 
self that the obsolete stores are being 
gradually got rid of. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE RETURNS. 

Mr. A. E. PEASE (York) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Irish Eviction 
Returns for the quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30 and December 31, 1887, laid 
upon the Table of the House last week, 
include—those persons who have been 
reduced from the position of tenants to 
that of caretakers, by the substitution 
of a written notice for the execution of 
an ejectment, as provided by section 7 
of ‘‘The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1887 ;”’ those persons who have been 
ejected or removed from possession as 
caretakers, whether they were caretakers 
created under section 7 of ‘‘The Land 


Mr. Hanbury 
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(Ireland). ~ 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1887,” or re-admitted 
as caretakers after eviction ; and, if not, 
whether he will give the number of 
tenants reduced to the position of care- 
takers under the operation of ‘The 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887,” and 
also the number of caretakers evicted 
during these two quarters ? 

Toe PARLIA 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiva Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Eviction Returns referred to 
do not include the cases mentioned 
arising out of the Act of last Session. 
A special Return, however, was pre- 
sented to the House on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary (Parliamentary Paper No. 29) as 
to the number of eviction notices filed, 
which applies to the case of tenants 
reduced to the position of caretakers. 
With regard to the eviction of such care- 
takers, the Government are at present 
considering the means and the most con- 
venient form in which reliable records 
can be made. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—TENANTS OF 
EVICTED FARMS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If, in granting 
the Return of evicted farms in Ireland 
before and since the passing of the 
Criminal Law and Procedure Amend- 


ment (Ireland) Act, he will exclude (or 

show) those which have been re-let to 

the evicted tenants themselves or with 

their a gp and, would there be any 
u 


difficulty in exhibiting in the Return, 
where re-lettings to anybody have been 
effected, the former and present rentals 
to which the respective occupiers were 
and are liable, or any differences in the 
old and new tenures, such as the grant- 
ing of leases, statutory terms, &c., or 
exemption from rates, &e. ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I think 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman is 
labouring under a misconception on 
account of an interruption which I 
made during the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) on Friday. I 
believe that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself is also labouring under the same 
misunderstanding, and I have written 
to him privately. I do not think that 
the information asked for can be given 
in the form of a Return; butif the hon, 
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and learned Gentleman will put a Ques- 
tion on the Paper, I will give him, in 
the form of an answer, such information 
as I possess. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Did not the 
right hon. Gentleman state, at the time 
he answered a question of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, that he would give a Return 
showing the number of evicted farms at 
the time of the passing of the Overcion 
Act and subsequently? My point is 
that any such Return would be mislead- 
ing, unless it shows how many of the 
evicted farms have been re-taken by the 
tenants themselves. Will the right hon. 
Gentleman state in what form it is pro- 
posed to enlighten the House on this 
point, which it is admitted is one of the 
material points in the working of the 
Coercion Act ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Information 
has been collected during the time of 
Earl Spencer, and since, giving a few of 
the derelict farms in Ireland ; but I can- 
not hold out any hope of supplying the 
additional information asked for in the 
Question. If the hon. and learned 
Member will put down a Question I will 
give him an answer. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask 
whether, in case I put down a Motion 
for such a Return, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will undertake that the Govern- 
ment Whip will not block it ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think I 
should be obliged to resist such a Motion 
as that, because I do not deem it a 
proper subject for a Return. 


IRISH LAND ACT, 1870—COMPEN- 
SATION: 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, would there be 
any difficulty in granting a Return, in a 
simpler form than that of 8th May, 
1877 (No. 194), giving particulars of 
the amount of compensation awarded 
under the Land Act, 1870, for disturb- 
ance and for improvements annually to 
1888, showing each county and pro- 
vince separately, and the total acreage 
affected > 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krxc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The greater part of the informa- 
tion asked for will be found in the 
Annual Reports on Judicial Statistics 
which are presented to the House. If 
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the hon. and learned Member will be so 
good as to communicate to me in writing 
any suggestions he may wish to make 
with regard to simplification of the forms 
of Return, I should be happy to confer 
with those concerned in the matter. It 
would not be practicable to give the 
acreage. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE—OCLERKS OF THE 
LOWER DIVISION —SALARY OF 
WRITERS PROMOTED. 

Mr. FORREST FULTON (West 
Ham, N.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether the commenci 
salary of Civil Service Writers, pro 
to be Clerks of the Lower Division under 
the terms of the Treasury Minute of the 
22nd December, 1886, will be calculated 
on their average earnings for the three 
years previous to their promotion, simi- 
lar averages having been allowed to 
writers promoted to the Lower Division 
under the Order in Council of the 12th 
February, 1876? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): Civil Service copyists pro- 
moted to the Lower Division under the 
Treasury Minute of 1886 will enter it at 
the minimum salary of the Lower Divi- 
sion, and not on their average earnings 
for the last three years. The Oom- 
mittee of Public Accounts has expressed 
the opinion that it is not within the dis- 
cretion of the Treasury to appoint men 
to the Lower Division at salaries higher 
than the minimum fixed by Order in 
Council. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—PRESS PRO- 
SECUTIONS. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the statements in the Press 
are true that there will be no more 
Press prosecutions under the Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act; whe- 
ther, if so, the Government will order 
the immediate release of Mr. Corcoran, 
foreman printer of Zhe Cork Examiner, 
imprisoned under the said Act, on a 
charge of publishing reports of speeches 
and meetings of proclaimed branches of 
the National League; and, whether, in 
future, working compositors will be 
exempted from prosecutions of this na- 
ture ? 

Tar PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiya-Harman) 
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ther inquiry in regard to the Stranorlar 


said: There is no truth in the statement | cases 


alluded to in the first paragraph of the 
Question. Mr. Corcoran was proceeded 
i not as a working compositor, 
but as the registered printer and pub- 
lisher of the newspaper that violated 
the law. c 


SCOTLAND—THE MAGISTRACY—THE 
SHERIFF OF SUTHERLAND. 


Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 


bg &c.) asked the Lord Advocate, 


ether it is true that Her Majesty’s 
Government are about to ehange the 
residence of the Sheriff Substitute of 
Sutherland from Tain to Golspie, and 
the Sheriff Court from Dornoch to Gol- 
spie; and, if so, whether he is aware 
that there is a strong feeling on the part 
of the people of Dornoch and district 
against the change ? 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE(Mr. J. H. A. 
Macponatp), (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities),-in repiy, said, this 
matter had not yet been disposed of, 
but was receiving careful considera- 
tion. A Memorial against the proposal 
had been received from the people of 
Dornoch, and Memorials from other 
quarters in its favour. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE SUB- 
COMMISSION FOR CO. DONEGAL. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
he can state at what time there will be 
a sitting of the Sub-Commission for 
County Senegal to hear the fair rent 
applications entered from the union 
of Stranorlar ; and, whether he is aware 
that a large number of tenants residing 
in this union had their originating no- 
tices served on the Land Commission 
before the gale day at November last, 
and, although entitled to the benefit of 
the judicial rent from the gale day next 

revious to the passing of “ The Irish 
Land Act, 1887,” they will be obliged 
to pay the old rent up to the date of the 
decision of the Commissioners ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: A Sub-Commission has been sit- 
ting in County Donegal since the 10th 
of January, and will continue there up 
to the end of April. I am making fur- 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE—CLERKS OF THE 
LOWER DIVISION. 


Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked Mr, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the Lords of the Treasury have lately 
sanctioned the promotion of about 50 
Civil Service copyists in the various 
London offices to the Lower Division, 
under the Treasury Minute of December, 
1886; whether it is intended to extend 
this privilege, at an early date, to copy- 
ists employed at the outposts, who may 
have been specially recommended to the 
Tréasury at the same time; and, whe- 
ther the 50 persons in London had a 
prior claim on acgount of seniority ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The Treasury has sano- 
tioned promotion to the Lower Division 
of a certain number of copyists on the 

neral register of the Civil Service 

mmissioners. The promotions were 
made with no reference to the place of 
employment of the copyists, whether in 
London or elsewhere. Some such copy- 
ists, employed under the Board of Cus- 
toms at the outports, have been re- 
commended to the Treasury; but in 
connection with this recommendation a 
general question as to the employment 
of copyists at the outports has arisen, 
and the two questions are still under 
consideration. 


INDIA—THE TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT. 


Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked the 
Under Secre of State for India, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table a 
Copy of the Despatch of the 
of State, with reference to the block in 
promotion and other grievances of the 
Telegraph Depertment in India; whe- 
ther any officers of the Department have 
as yet accepted the offer for retirement 
made in that Despatch ; whether, under 
the system of grading instituted by 
that Despatch, and the abolition of the 
privilege hitherto in favour of officiating 
promotions being from grade to grade, 
many officers are mulcted of a | 
percentage of their emoluments, while 
the Government saves a very large 
sum; on what grounds permanent pro- 
motions are fixed by the Despatch to be 
made only twice a-year, on the Ist April 
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and lst October, and whether he is 
aware of any precedent for such a pro- 
vision in any other service of the Crown; 
whether the fixing of the 3lst March as 
the latest date for the submission of 
retirements has practically operated to 
take away the inducements for retire- 
ment in nearly all the cases, if not in 
every case, where retirement under the 
regulations ofthe Despatch would have 
offered any ase. and, whether, in 
the circumstances, the Government will 
re-consicer its proposals ? 

Toe UND SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
(1) Yes; if the hon. Member will move 
for it, I will lay it on the Table. (2) 
None. (3) No officers are damaged, as 
the rights of all existing officers are 
sufe-guarded. (4) No such provision is 
made in the Despatch. It was intro- 
duced by the Government of India ; but 
no reasons for it have been communi- 
cated to the Secretary of State. (5) The 
date, the 3lst of March, was fixed to 
give every officer ample time for con- 
sideration. The Secretary of State is 
not aware that the inducement to retire 
has been taken away thereby. (6) 
The Secretary of State will wait till the 
3ist of March before further consider- 
ing the matter. 


SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND)— 
KILLALOE. 


Mz. P. J. O’BRIEN (Tipperary, N.)’ 


asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, in con- 
sequence of the vast numbers of salmon 
that have spawned in the River Shannon 
at Killaloe during the present season, 
rompt instructions will be given to the 
rd of Works in Ireland not to allow 
the flood gates at Killaloe to be too 
suddenly lowered, nor all at the same 
time, in order to save the ova and fry 
from the destruction committed last 
spring from this cause; and, whether 
the officer of the Board of Works at 
Killaloe will, before lowering the sluices, 
apprise the-local elected Conservator of 
his intention to do so ? 

Tuz SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The hon. Member not 
having given Notice of this Question, 
I am unable to say more in reply to it 
than that his suggestion shall be con- 
veyed to the Board of Works, who, I 


feel confident, will do all in their power 
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to guard against any risks such as ap- 
pear to be apprehended. . 


Ordinances, §¢. 


OOAL MINES REGULATION AOT, 1887 
—CHECKWEIGHMEN, 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) asked the Secretary of State . 
for the Home Department, Whether he 
is now in a position to state why John 
Churchill was removed from his position 
as checkweighman at Northwood Col- 
liery, Staffordshire; and, whether such 
removal was in accordance with the 
spirit of the Mines Act of last Session ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MarrHEws) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
seen a newspaper report of this case, 
from which I gather that the stipendiary 
was satisfied that the checkweighman in 
question had at the mine, to the detri- 
ment of the owners, acted in matters 
beyond his functions as checkweighman, 
and aceordingly removed him. f have 
no power to intérfere with this decision. 
So far asI am informed, it was within 
the jurisdiction of the stipendiary magis- 
trate to make the order under section 13, 
(4) and (5), of the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 1887. The spirit of that Act 
was to give the checkweighman full 
powers and facilities for the performance 
of his proper functions, ard to confine 
him to those functions. 

Mr. FEN WICK asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether he was aware that 
the checkweigher at this colliery had 
had for several years full liberty from the 
employers to post up notices calling 
meetings of the workmen together? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; I am 
not informed to that effect. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ORDINANCES 
IN CRCWN COLONIES. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether he has any fur- 
ther Correspondence or information to 
communicate to the House with respect 
to the steps taken for the repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases Ordinances in the 
Crown Colonies ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Horianp) (Hampstead): The 
Colonies in which repealing Ordinances 
have not yet been introduced in accord- 
ance with the Correspondence laid be- 
fore Parliament last September are 
Malta, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, and 
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Hong Kong. As regards Malta, the 
new Council have not yet met, so that no 
legislation has been possible. Further 
Correspondence with the Governors of 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
Hong Kong have taken place on the 
subject, and I have not altered my de- 
cision in the case of any of those Colo- 
nies; but have sent the additional in- 
struction to the Governor of Ceylon that, 
pending the introduction of the repeal- 
ing Ordinance, if such should not be in- 
troduced in the current Session, the 
operation of the existing Ordinance 
should be suspended. A similar instruc- 
tion had already been sent to the Go- 
vernors of Hong Kong and the Straits 
Settlements. i should prefer not to 
present any further Correspondence until 
the remaining Ordinances, which are 
being prepared, are passed. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—THE 
DEPTFORD ELECTION. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Mid- 
‘dlesex, Uxbridge) (for Mr. Gzpas) 
(Stockport) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether the Mr. Francis, 
the Hon. Secretary to Mr. Blunt’s Elee- 
tion Committee, is the cashier at the 
Deptford Victualling Yard, and who 
has charge of the payment of the wages 
to the workmen at that establishment; 
if so, whether there is any similar regu- 
lation in the Admiralty Service to that 
which prevails in the Post Office 
Department prohibiting the active 
interference of its officials in political 
contests ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georcr 
Hamirton) (Middlesex, Ealing): I am 
informed that Mr. Andrews, and not 
Mr. Francis, is the Hon. Secretary to 
Mr. Blunt’s Election Committee; and 
also that he is cash clerk in the Dept- 
ford Victualling Yard. The Dockyard 
Regulations forbid canvassing within 
the yard, or the exercise of any in- 
fluence, direct or indirect, on the work- 
men employed in the establishment; 
and any official who takes such a part 
in a political contest as in any way 
infringes this Order would be liable to 
punishment. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Will that Regulation apply 
to Tory canvassers and agents as well 
as Liberals? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: Of 
course. Whatever rules are laid down 


Sir Henry Holland 
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in connection with the Dockyard apply 
to all persons, no matter what their 
political opinions may be. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR: Is the noble 
Lord aware that in the recent contest 
at Winchester Tory canvassers were 
allowed to enter the barracks and can- 
vass the soldiers, and Liberal canvassers 
were forbidden to go in? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
Question which the hon. Gentleman has 
put has nothing whatever to do with 
the Question on the Paper, and which I 
have answered. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: Am I 
to understand it is the fact that the 
Hon. Secretary of Mr. Blunt’s Com- 
mittee is the cashier ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: He 
~ the cash clerk of Deptford Victualling 

ard, 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: Does 
he pay the men? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
believe so. 


CITY OF LONDON PAROCHIAL CHA- 
RITIES—THE RETURN. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he 
can inform the House when the Report 
of the Commissioners under the City of 
London Parochial Charities Act (46 & 
47 Vict. c. 36) will be issued ; and what 
is the amount of money to be dealt with 
under the heeds (a) and (b) respectively 
of Clause 13 of that Act? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cum- 
berland, Penrith) (who replied) said, 
the Report would be presented to Her 
Majesty in the usual course very shortly. 
If the hon. Member referred to the 
statements to be published by the 


Charity Commissioners under the said 


Act, he had to say that the last of the 
statements relating to parishes in the 
first Schedule was published on the 13th 
of May, 1887, and that the statements 
relating to parishes in the second 
Schedule were published on the Ist of 
October, 1887. He was unable to give 
the hon. Member information as to the 
amount of money to be dealt with 
under Clauses 13 and 14 of the Act, as 
many questions were still pending re- 
lating to the amount of the compensation 
to be given and temporary provisions to 


‘be made under the Act, which made it 


impossible to determine the total amount 
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available for each parish under section 
13 of the Act. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND—THE 
CHIEF USIBEPU. 


Sin ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether he is able to confirm 
or deny a statement which appears in 
The Cape Mereury of 17th January, to 
the effect that the lately restored Zulu 
Chief Usibepu had attacked and driven 
away the people in a kraal of Dinizulu’s; 
and, whether he will give the House 
the latest information from Zululand ? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir | ; 


Henry Hottanp) (Hampstead): I have 
not yet seen the paper referred to, nor 
have I any reason to suppose that the 
report is correct. I am aware that a 
certain amount of friction has taken 
place between Usibepu and his fol- 
lowers on the one hand, and those 
Usutus who had settled down in Usi- 
bepu’s territory since 1884; and I have 
taken steps to safeguard any legitimate 
interests which may have grown up 
during Usibepu’s absence from his 
country. I may add that by a telegram 
of the 8th instant I learn that the fol- 
lowers of Dinizulu and Usibepu are 
dispersing, and that affairs generally 
are quieting down. 


LIMITED LIABILITY ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL—HOLDERS OF STOCK 
IN COMPANIES. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, having regard to the opinions 
expressed by certain Lords Justices on 
Appeal, Her Majesty’s Government will 
consider as to the desirability of intro- 
ducing a clause into the Limited Lia- 
bility Amendment Bill, releasing the 
holders of Stock in Companies, issued 
at a discount, from further liability 
beyond the price of issue, in all cases 
where registered contracts have been 
duly filed ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrx) (Strand, Westminster): The 
matter referred to by the hon. Member 
is under the consideration of the Member 
of the Government in charge of the 
Limited Liability Amendment Bill ; but 
Tam unable to state what clauses will 
or will not be in a Bill which has not 
yet been introduced. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON IRISH 
PUBLIC WORKS — RAILWAY MIS- 
MANAGEMENT. 

Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
Second Report of the Royal Commission 
upon Irish Public Works, where, 
amongst many illustrations given of 
defective railway management, the 
following paragraph appeared (page 
50):— 

“In the County (Kilkenny) is a district 
which, in the opinion of professional and 
practical men, contains a large store of coal. 

. . « «+ This coalfield is already worked 
to an appreciable extent for local purposes, 
but, though within 10 to 20 miles of three 
lines of railway, has never been opened up 
by a branch line; and it is remarkable that 
a Company which occupies such a strong 
financial and — position as the Great 
Southern and Western Railway should never 
have made an attempt to develop this industry, 
nor have they assisted the local efforts which 
have been made to provide railway communica- 
tion with that coalfield ;’’ : 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared forthwith to give 
effect to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commissions in regard to rail- 
way re-organization and to tramway 
extensions, by an amendment and con- 
solidation of the Tramways Acts, so 
that their financial proposals, without 
involving any baronial guarantee, may 
be carried out, under which, amongst 
other schemes projected in other coun- 
ties, a local Company are prepared to 
undertake the construction of a tram 
line in the above locality, and have all 
the estimates, surveys, plans, and speci- 
fications necessary, long since completed, 
and ready to submit to any Government 
engineering supervision as in the Report 
suggested ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smita) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Report to which the hon. Member calls 
attention is now under the considera- 
tion of the Government. It deals with 
very large questions, and has been 
before the Government for too short a 
time for me to be able to specify what 
recommendations of the Royal Oom- 
missioners the Government are prepared 
to accept. 


THE PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS—SUPER- 
ANNUATION ALLOWANCES, 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 

house) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 








sury, If any system exists in the Public 

; ments, by reserve, or deduction 
of pay, or in any other manner, to pro- 
vide for superannuation allowances ; 
and, if not, whether some scheme can 
be devieed to save such charges upon 
the annual Estimates; and, whether, in 
the case of compulsory retirement of 
clerks in the prime of life and capable 
of duty, such persons can be transferred 
to other Departments as vacancies occur 
or opportunity offers, and thus, by their 
services being retained in eome other 
sphere, such superannuation allowances 
be saved to the country ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarru) (Strand, Westminster) : In 1857 
the House of Commons carried against 
the Government of the day a Bill re- 
pealing the provisions of a previous Act 
under which an abatement on account 
of pension was made from the salaries 
of Civil servants of the Crown, and since 
that time no abatement on account of 
pension has been, or could be, made 
from the salaries of Civil servants. The 
question of pensions is, I- believe, at 
rs a under the consideration of the 

oyal Commission on Civil Establish- 
ments. It is, of course, desirable that 
clerks in the prime of life, who, through 
the reorganization of their Depart- 
ments, have become redundant, should 
be re-employed; but, as a matter of 
practice, such re-employment is found 
ee difficult. A man in the 
= of life can hardly be placed at the 

ottom of his new Department; but if 
he is placed higher up the juniors in 
the Office are deprived of the promotion 
which they might reasonably expect. 
As-a rule, Heads of Departments select 
for retirement their most inefficient 
men ; and it is, of course, most difficult 
to persuade the Head of another De- 
partment to recruit his staff from such a 
source; but the Government will lose 
no opportunity of exercising their pro- 
per influence to secure re-employment 
wherever it can be arranged without 
detriment to the Public Service. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked, if there was a single in- 
stance in which any substantial efforts 
had been made to effect the re-employ- 
ment of clerks compulsorily retired ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes, Sir; I am 
aware, from my own knowledge, that 
there are cases in which substantial 
efforts have been made by past Govern- 
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ments, as well as by this Government, 
to securo this object; but there are ex- 
treme difficulties in the way, for the 
reasons I have stated. 


THE SUGAR BOUNTIES CONFERENCE 
—THE PAPERS. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
When the Papers relating to the Con- 
ference on the Sugar Bounties and other 
matters relating to the Sugar Question 
will be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? Hey SBE 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samir) (Strand, Westminster): All the 
Correspondence up to the assembling of 
the Conference will be presented and 
distributed in a few days. The proceed- 
ings of the Conference will be presented 
when its labours have been concluded. 


THE BLIND—REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, When 
thee Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Blind may be expected ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smita) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Government have been in communica- 
tion with the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion with a view to at the pre- 
sentation of their Report; but it is 
unlikely that the Report will be pre- 
sented before the autumn. 


HER MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS 
SPEECH—THE DEBATE UN 
THE ADDRESS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Oan 
the First Lord of the Tressaury tell the 
House when we are likely to get 
through the Debate on the Address, 
and begin Public Business ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
without information on the subject. But 
I hope the House of Commons will 
conclude the discussion on the Address 
either this evening or to-morrow. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
mpibbiipslias 
THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY AND 
MR. BRADLAUGH. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I ask for the indulgence of the House 


while I make a personal explanation 
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with reference to a statement which I 
made on the first day of the Session. I 
may recall the recollection of the House 
to the fact that on the Monday following 
that statement the First Lord of the 
Treasury declined to grant a Select 
Committee, and stated that he was 
fortified in his refusal by information 
which had reached him to the effect that 
the issue between the Junior Member 
for Northampton and the Marquess of 
Salisbury would be dealt with in legal 
proceedings then pending. In reply to 
the right hon. Gentleman J stated that, 
in my view, there were no legal pro- 
eg pending that could so raise the 
issue, but that if the Marquess of Salis- 
bury admitted the legal responsibility of 
the letter signed ‘‘ R. T. Gunton,” dated 
the 5th of December, and published on 
the 7th December, in which a charge of 
wilful perjury was brought against me, 
I would take care that the issue was at 
once submitted to a Court of Law. On 
the 15th of February the First Lord of 
the Treasury wrote me a letter to the 
following effect :— 

‘ Lord Salisbury states that his solicitor, Sir 

R. Nicholson, 23, Parliament Street, has been 
instructed to deal with any communication you 
may wish to make.” 
On the same day I wrote to Sir R. 
Nicholson in precisely the same terms 
as my Question to the First Lord of the 
Treasury, to ask if he was instructed to 
admit the legal responsibility of the 
letter signed ‘‘ R. T. Gunton,” dated the 
5th of December, and published on the 
7th of December, in which a charge of 
wilful perjury was brought against me. 
This morning I received from Sir R. 
Nicholson, as Lord Salisbury’s solicitor, 
a letter which concludes— 

“T received your letter this morning. I 
to say,in answer to your letter of the 25 
inst., that Mr. Gunton’s letter was not published 
by Lord Salisbury, or with his authority ; and 
Iam not instructed to admit his Lordship’s 
regal responsibility for the publieation of the 

r. 

I should not have deemed myself justi- 
fied in obtruding a personal matter on 
the House, if it did not involve a charge 
of deliberate falsehood in relation to a 
matter which I had stated to the House 
in the course of debate. I think the 
House will feel satisfied, a Select Com- 
mittee having been refused me and a 
Court of Law denied me, that no further 
responsibility rests upon me in the 
matter. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Ordered, That the Order for resuming 
the Adjourned Debate on-the Address 
have precedence this day of the Notices 
of Motion and Orders of the Day, and’ 
To-morrow of the other Orders of the 
Day.—(4lr. Willian Henry Smith.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— 0——_ 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA- 
JESTY'S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [NINTH NIGHT. ] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question | 9th February ].— 
[See page 64. } 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


SCOTLAND—DISTRESS IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS AND ISLANDS. 


RESOLUTION. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, em ae 
in rising to move the following Amend- 
ment to the Address :— 

‘‘Humbly to express to Your Majesty our 
regret that no reference is made in Your Most 
Gracious Speech to the acute distress which 

revails in many parts of the Highlands and 

slands of Scotland, to the disturbances which 
have arisen out of that distress, or to any pro- 
jected remedial logislation intended to put an 
end to the critical state of matters which at 
present exists in the North of Scotland ;” 


said, that if the Queen’s Speech had 
contained no allusion to Scotland what- 
ever he should have explained the fact 
to himself by recollecting that there was 
no Representative of tland in the 
Cabinet at present. But he saw from 
the Speech that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not altogether forgotten that 
Scotland existed, and they had consulted 
someone who had framed a paragraph 
for the Speech for Scotland. But they 
might have consulted someone who 
knew Scotland better, as although the 
ph consisted of hardly four 
Fines it showed that the party who drew 
itup did not know how to spell the word 
“burgh” according to the Scotch 
fashion and The 
mentioned two or three 
concerning which he had not heard one 
word during the Recess. On the other 
hand, the matters of which he com- 
plained in his Amendment had attracted 
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the most widespread attention in 
Scotland, and they could not possibly 
have been unknown to the Government, 
although the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary for Scotland (the Marquess of 
Lothian) had not a place in the Cabinet. 
Not only had the noble Marquess the 
Secretary for Scotland knowledge of 
them, but the noble Lord the First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) bad as intimate a knowledge, 
for they had been the cause of the greatest 
naval demonstration that had take place 
on the part of this country since the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria. They had five 
ships of war threatening the shores 
of the Island of Lewis—the Belleisle, the 
Seahorse, the Jackal, the Amelia, and the 
Forester. With them co-operated on land 
a detachment of the Royal Scots. Not only 
was this the case, but the troopship 
Assistance, with 200 Marines, had been 
ordered to take part in the denronstra- 
tion, and the Ajax would have been pre- 
sent at it tooif that vessel, being built on 
approved Amiralty principles, had not, on 
the voyage to Stornoway, broken down 
and been only saved from foundering 
by the skilful seamanship of its com- 
mander and crew. The cause of this 
expedition was the Park Forest deer 
raid, which was not marked by any 
violence except on the part of one man, 
whom the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) did 
not prosecute. The raid was an inci- 
dent about which the noble Marquess 
the Secretary fur Scotland—after having 
a fortnight to study the facts of the 
case—deliberately and publicly stated 
that he had no doubt that although the 
men had broken the law they had not 
broken it from any bad motive what- 
ever. In assuming a breach of the law 
had been committed to justify the send- 
ing of the expedition, the noble {Mar- 
quess seemed to speak without the book, 
because, notwithstanding the fact of the 
unrivalled criminal experience of the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate, 
and notwithstanding that last year he 
obtained an Act from the House to 
render the drawing of indictments more 
easy — notwithstanding all that, he 
failed to prove any relevant indictment 
against these men ; and the only result of 
the trial—disadvantageously conducted 
for the prisoners as it was—was to prove 
that these men—who undoubtedly took 
part in the deer raid—were not guilty of 


Dr. Cameron 
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the crime under which they were 
was the only one under which it was 
competent to libel them. Now, as to 
the origin of this raid. It arose out of 
the extreme destitution of the 27,000 
inhabitants of the Island of Lewis. In 
the commencement of November the 
destitution began to be bitterly felt, and 
the result was—as might naturally be 
expected in an Island where such a 
uantity of land was devoted to game— 
at poaching largely increased. On one 
day nine men were tried for poaching. The 
tale of misery told by these men moved 
the heart of the Sheriff, and it was with 
the greatest reluctance that he was com- 
lled to impose the penalty that the 
aw required. Some of the men were fined 
20s., and so much sympathy had the 
Sheriff for them in their Jistress that he 
allowed them a fortnight to try and 
scrape up the fine, so that they might be 
able to avoid going to prison. As 
a matter of fact, even in the case ofa 
man who had not been able to pay the 
fine, imprisonment was not enforced, for 
when he (Dr. Cameron) sent the fine to 
the goal in order to have the man re- 
leased, he made the discovery that he 
was not there. In this miserable con- 
dition the crofters saw 140 square acres 
of the Island, on which they might live 
comfortably, devoted to deer. They 
saw, too, in that deer forest the sites of 
many old crofts that their forefathers 
had cultivated. They believed that if 
they only could get the land that had 
been cultivated by their forefathers they 
might live in comparative comfort, but 
they also knew that their frequent ap- 
plications for some of that land had been 
persistently refused, or no uotice taken 
of them by the proprietor. On the 12th 
November the inhabitants had a meet- 
ing. There were present on that occasion 
a large number of cottars who had 
neither land nor stock to fall back upon, 
and in their poverty and starvation they 
resolved to make a raid on the deer 
forest and provide themselves with a few 
good meals of venison. Having con- 
cluded their arrangements for the 23rd 
of the month, they invited the Sheriff 
—the proprietor and the lessee of the 
shooting—to visit their homes and see 
for himself what was their condition. 
The Sheriff at first consented to go, and 
a deputation was appointed to receive 
him, but on the 18th fiovenber he wrote 
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stating that the object of his visit to 
them might be misconstrued. He sub- 
sequently, however, saw Mr. Donald 
Macrae, of Ballallan—a schoolmaster, 
of Ballallan—who was afterwards ar- 
raigned as the ringleader of the raid— 
and endeavoured to get that gentleman 
to stop the orijectal deer raid. Mr. 
Macrae told him that he could not 
undertake to do that unless the starving 
people were supplied with meal, and as 
the Sheriff had no authority to give the 
assistance required the raid took place. 
There was no secrecy about the affair. 
It was conducted quite openly, and in a 
most orderly manner.. They went to 
the forests, carrying with them old 
sails and poles for camping pu , 
in the open day, and attended, like an 
army, by quite an array of newspaper 
correspondents. Having slain a certain 
number of deer, they had a repast, and 
one of the elders offered up an eloquent 
and appropriate benediction. here 
was no act of violence committed except 
in one single instance, where a man 
named Donald MacKinnon, a member of 
the Constitutional Party, and an orna- 
ment to the Primrose League on the 
Island, threatened to shoot the Inspector 
of Police who threatened to arrest him. 
The raiders in returning home were met 
by the Sheriff, who read the Riot Act, 
and they, out of reapect for Her Majesty 
and the law, fired their guus in the air 
and dispersed. It was part of the pro- 
gramme that any man who was wanted 
afterwards by the police should give 
himself up; and that the authorities 
recognized that that was a bond fide 
arrangement was shown by the fact that 
one pe'iceman was sent many miles into 
ti ‘sland with a list of the men re- 
quired by the authorities. The crofters 
entertained the policeman to the best of 
their ability, and sent word to the men 
whose names appeared in thelist. The 
men afterwards walked a distance of be- 
tween 15 and 20 miles to Stornoway and 
gave themselves up. This incident was 
followed by raids on sheep farms. In 
Lewis, Ross, and Sutherlandshire, mobs 
assembled, fences were destroyed, and 
there were a couple of conflicts with the 
police, but no one received any serious 
injury. Well, he thought these pro- 
ceedings were deserving of some notice 


in Her Majesty’s Most ious Speech. 
Undoubt the cause of the destitution 
was the failure of the fishing, and it’ 
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was greatly aggravated by an unprece- 
dentedly pte. epidemic of measlese— 
un ented in severity and violence 
for the last half-century—which broke 
out in the Island a few months ago. The 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate, 
in answer to a Question yesterday, said 
it was a mild epidemic —— 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE(Mr.J. H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities) said, what he had 
stated was that the disease was of a 


mild type. 

Dr. CAMERON said, the Lord Ad- 
vocate would find from reliable reports 
from the officers that the epidemic was 
the most severe that had visited the 
Island for half-a-century. The men 
were starving on an insufficient diet of 
potatoes. Many of them were obliged 
to eat seed potatoes, which they had put 
away for the coming year. me had 
been obliged to live for weeks on rotten 

tatoes which they gathered from the 

elds. In the condition the crofters 
were in it was not to be expected that 
they had at faith in the eternal 
justice and infallibility of the doctrines 
of political economy. They had heard 
a doctrine preached by its great 
apostle — the ‘‘ land for the people,” 
and that seemed to them to be a doc- 
trine much more suited to their cause. 
They saw land unstintedly devoted to 
sheep, deer, and game, and they believed 
if they could get that land they might 
be able to live. If not, they must go 
on starving. Prison had no terror for 
them. In many instances the crofters 
offered themselves to the police to be 
arrested. And now fresh raids were 
threatened. Hitherto the crofters had 
published their plans. When they saw 
that these tactics did not work well, they 
would adopt the tactics of secrecy, and 
then, it was as clear as daylight, re- 
course to force must be useless—as use- 
less as force had been found tocapture the 
modern ‘‘ Rob Roy” Kerr, against whom 
three expeditions had been sent, or to 
suppress that rer distillation which, in 
consequence of the apices ing poverty, 
had again become very prevalent in the 
Highlands. What steps did the Go- 
vernment take in this state of matters? 
What steps did they intend taking ? He 
should have liked more information on 
the latter point in Her Majesty’s Speech. 


Hitherto the Government had relied on 
gunboats and martial law — upon a 
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vigorous enforcement of the law, as it 
was called. Latterly the Government 
instituted an inquiry. The gunboats 
were sent on the first rumour of any- 
thing being wrong, but the inquiry 
was not instituted till after many 
weeks of delay. The enforcement of 
the law was vigorous, but it was partial 
and one-sided in the extreme. e in- 
quiry was quite right. Its results had 
confirmed what was known weeks and 
months ago. He (Dr. Cameron) only 
complained that the inquiry was not 
instituted sooner, and that it was not 
carried out in a less obviously white- 
washing spirit; and he complained 
further that no indication was given in 
Her Majesty’s Speech of any steps 
based on the result ofthat inquiry. As 
for the gunboats, he protested against 
their employment when they were em- 
ployed. He thought it was a disgrace 
to the Government that a country like 
Scotland could not be ruled without our 
having every year a fresh naval expe- 
dition sent against the crofters. When 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) was 
Home Secre he was répeatedly 
asked to send gunboats and military to 
Skye, and he laid down in a State Paper 
the principles which should guide a Go- 
vernment in interfering with military 
force in local affairs In a document 
written by the then Lord Advocate 
under his direction, he said— 


** The duty of preserving the peace and exer- 
cising the law in a county rests upon the 
county authorities who are by statute authorized 
to maintain a police force for that purpose. The 
number of the force must necessarily depend 
upon the state of the county and nature of 
the service ; but recourse should not be had to 
military aid unless in case of sudden riot and 
extraordinary emergency, to deal with which 
police cannot be obtained, and soldiers should 
not be employed upon police duty which is 
likely to be of a continuous character.”’ 

He (Dr. Cameron) maintained that not 
a single one of those principles laid 
down by the right hon. Gentleman: had 
been recognized in the present case. 
There was no resistance whatever even 
to a single policeman for weeks after 
the naval force had been lying off Lewis. 
The despatch of that force contravened 
every principle laid down by the Liberal 
Home Secretary. It was especially 
obnoxious, because it was sent in the 
interest of deer preserving, and because 
it afterwards turned out that it was 
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sent in consequence of an action which 
had proved to be not an indictable 
offence under the law of Scotland. This 
policy of gunboats and marines was a 
useless policy if intended to be per- 
manent, Sane the moment the cro 
resorted to tactics of secrecy gunboats 
and marines could do nothing. It was 
a foolish policy if it was intended to be 
only temporary, use it prevented 
the Local Authorities relying upon their 
own resources and exercising the powers 
which Parliament had confe upon 
them. As to the enforcement of the 
law by the Government, he complained 
that it had been vindictive and one- 
sided, and calculated to destroy respect 
for the fairness of the law and for the 
law itself, and that its effect had been 
to raise up throughout Scotland a feel- 
ing of sympathy adverse to the law and 
its administrators, and sympathetic with 
those who were ranged against the law. 
He could go into numerous cases; but, 
taking the case of the deer raid, he 
would point out that that raid was 
dealt with by means of gunboats. 
The Riot Act was called into requisi- 
tion, the law put in motion by a Public 
Prosecutor to whom they had repeatedly 
objected, because he was the law agent 
of the proprietor of the Island, and 
also of the tenant of the deer forest. 
The right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate, not content’ with trying the men 
locally, dragged them to Edinburgh for 
trial. He must needs change the venue. 
The men were all poor, and it was im- 
mem for them to bring witnesses to 
inburgh. They asked for assistance 
to bring witnesses. They wished to 
bring the Sheriff and some other persons 
of high and undoubted position in the 
Island. But the Governinent refused 
any such assistance. The right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate himself brought 
witnesses. He brought that ruffian 
MacKinnon, who, of all the raiders, 
had been guilty of violence, who was 
proved to be the ringleader; and he 
put him in the witness-box in order 
that he might criminate his less guilty 
associates. These unfortunate men 
had against them the eloquence of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Scotland (Mr. J. P. B. 
Robertson), and could bring no wit- 
nesses in their defence. But in this case 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
and his Department received a slap in the 
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face. They only elicited a decision and 
judgment to the effect that, according to 
15s Oommen Law of Scotland, it was no 
crime to trespass—that tres: consti- 
tuted a proper ground under Ww 
for an action for damages, but that it 
was only a crime in specific instances, 
where it had been constituted a crime 
by Act of Parliament—as in the case of 
trespass in pursuit of game. It elicited 
from the Judge the dictum that deer 
were not game, and not property; and 
from the jury the decision that trespass 
was not mobbing and rioting—all of 
which decisions were to those who, like 
himself, thought it a crying’ scandal that 
3,000 square miles in the Highlands of 
Scotland should be monopolised by 
deer forests, afforded ample compensa- 
tion for the inconvenience which the 
crofters had been put to. The right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate knew well 
the impossibility of these men bringing 
proper evidence before an Edinburgh 
jury. They had no funds. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman knew how 
similar proceedings last year had mis- 
carried, and how injustice had been d«ne. 
He knew how in 1886 a notorious idiot 
—a man in receipt of parochial relief as 
an imbecile—had been led by his idiot 
curiosity into a riotous mob in whose 
roceedings he took no part; how that 
o. having been brought to trial at 
Edinburgh, and having no witnesses to 
testify that he was imbecile, was sent 
with the rest for months to prison. 
Again, this year, he eould give an in- 
stance where a miscarriage of justice had 
obviously occurred. Here was another 
ease. He held in his hand a letter from 
a gentleman known to many hon. Mem- 
bers of the House—the Rev. Norman 
Mackay, minister of Lochinver—who 
wrote that a meeting had been called 
near Olashmore to protest against the 
sentences and to try to get Hugh Mathe- 
son out of prison. Mr. Mackay, and the 
minister of the people there, met with 
the Clashmore men, and he wrote— 
**Tam quite satisficd—from evidence that can 
be P joerc sete Matheson was not in the row, 
and that he is as innocent of it as anyene can 
be. He only met the crowd after the work was 
over and they had dispersed. Nine men who 
were onlookers can bear witness to this, three 


who were with him in a house can certify it, 

and all those who were blackened, if secured 

— prosecution, will bear witness that 
atheson was not there.”’ 


But Hugh Matheson—in spite of the 
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recommendation of the jury to merey— 
was now undergoing sentence of twelve 
months’ imprisonment.’ He complained 
not only that the crofters had been per- 
secuted by the Government, but that the 
law had been strained against them ina 
manner deserving the reprobation of 
everybody who regarded the Constitu- 
tional liberties of our country. They—- 
the authorities—did not bother them- 
selves about warrants in the Highlands. 
The other day he read in the Scottish 
correspondence of The Times a statement 
that an Excise officer in the Highlands 
had expected to make some important 
seizure of apparatus used in illicit distil- 
lation.. When he went to a house he 
was asked to produce his warrant, but 
having no warrant he had no alternative 
but to go away for one. Even an Irish 
Member arrested under the Coercion 
Act had a right to demand a warrant. 
But the police did not stand on cere- 
mony in the Highlands. If they were 
asked for a warrant during the recent 
occurrences they threatened men for ob- 
structing them in the discharge of their 
duties, or if they vouchsafed any expla- 
nation, it was that the man was wanted 
for cross-examination, and on with the 
handcuffs and off to the Seahorse. Let 
the House contrast such cases with eases 
where landlords were concerned. Let 
them contrast the action of the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate in cases 
where landlords and not crofters were 
concerned. Last year a Sheriff’s officer 
burned down a crofter’s hut. [Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponarp dissented. } hy, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
him reprimanded. He was a namesake 
of his own—Macdonald. They tried to 
get proceedings taken against him for 
incendiarism, which was an unbailable 
offence under the law of Scotland; but 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate said he could see no case for action. 
The other day a man was charged with 
setting fire to his own house in Dundee 
—but this was a non-agrarian offence— 
and, although the defence was set up 
that he did no harm to the property 
of his neighbours, the Judge ridiculed 
the plea, and the man was now in 
rison, illustrating the state of the 
ttish law. Men had been sent to 
prison for 12 months for pulling down 
the walls round a sheep farm. Well, 
the other day the A hog of an estate 
at Aberlour—a Deputy Lieutenant of 
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his county and a Justice of the Peace 
—pulled down a crofter’s hut without 
giving the tenant any warning or notice 
to quit. The case was brought before the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate by 
another Justice of the Peace, but the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
absolutely refused to take any cogni- 
zance of the matter. He would not say 
that the landlord was actuated by any 
criminal motive. His eyes were simply 
blinded to the real state of the law by 
an extravagant‘ idea of his landlords’ 
rights, just as he said the crofters were 
blinded to the state of the law by their 
theory of the people’s right to the land. 
But in each case equally a breach of the 
law was committed. In the one case the 
men were crofters, in the other it was a 
landlord and a Deputy Lieutenant. In 
the one case, accordingly, the Fleet was 
called into requisition ; in the other the 
bandage was simply drawn a little tighter 
round the eyes of Justice, and the Lord 
Advocate declared there was no case. But, 
to come to the inquiry instituted by the 
Government. He (Dr. Cameron) asked 
why was it not instituted a little earlier? 
On 12th December Lord Lothian, in 
replying to a deputation, begged the 
members that “‘ if anything came to their 
knowledge that there was such great 
destitution as to cause occurrences such 
as had lately taken place, they would be 
so kind as to come and tell him before, 
and not after such occurrences had 
taken place ; for it seemed to his Lord- 
ship’s mind that one of the difficulties 
in dealing with a question of this kind 
was that those who agitated got some- 
thing, and those who had not agitated 
got nothing.” Well, a many years 
ago the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) used an expression about the 
Clerkenwell outrage which his oppo- 
nents construed into an encouragement 
to outrage. But what plainer encourage- 
ment to outrage and to agitation could 
they have than that conveyed in that 
speech of the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary for Scotland? No {wonder after 
that that the agitation became brisker, 
and took the form of raids upon sheep 
farms and diverting of salmon rivers. 
Did not the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary for Scotland know of the destitution 
that created this state of things? Earl 
in November Sheriff Fraser knew 
about it. What were the Parochial 
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Boards for but to let him know? They 
were under the Board of Supervision; 
and if the Board did not do its duty, 
why did not the noble Marquess 
himself see into what was a matter of 
notoriety? Of what use was the Scottish 

if he could not see that the 
administrative machinery of the coun 
was working smoothly? He must have 
known that something was going on, or 
he would not have sent the gunboats. 
He might have guessed that it was not 
for the mere sake of fun that the crofters 
abandoned the attitude which they had 
so long maintained in connection with 
those deer forests. Ifhe knew anything 
of the modern history of the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland, he must have 
guessed very shrewdly that the dis- 
turbances arose out of some exacerba- 
tion of the chronic want which prevailed. 
If he had instituted an inquiry a little 
sooner, it appeared to him (Dr. Oameron) 
that the noble Marquess the Secretary 
for Scotland might have devised some 
cheaper and more satisfactory remedy 
than a Naval squadron. If he had in- 
quired he would have learned that the 
Poor Law machinery of the Island of 
Lewis was a mere mockery, that the 
Parochial Boards never met, and that 
the proprietor was practically the Board. 
He would have learned that the elected 
members were elected at hole-and-corner 
meetings, and that in some cases these 
members did not know that they had 
been elected until they were summoned 
for a meeting ot the Board by the gen- 
tleman sent to inquire into the state of 
Lewis a few weeks . If he had 
asked the medical officers he would have 
learned that— 





“An epidemic of les had appeared more 
searching and universal than any known for the 
last half-century ; that the epidemic broke out 
before the crofters had had time to convert their 
grain crops into meal, and that the cottars were 
prevented not only by want of means to buy 
food, but also by the sickness of their families 
from going out to the fishing.” 


Hundreds of sick were lying on 
straw, and those who were well de- 
prived themselves of clothes in order 
to cover the sick. He might have 
learned, as he (Dr. Cameron) learned, 
from the deputation, that in many cases 
where poultices were ordered for the sick 
there was not enough meal in the house to 
make them. A large proportion of the 
paupers, who have not even the alterna- 
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tive of a poor-house, are expected to 
live on less than 1d. a-day, and half of 
the peupers on the Island did not re- 
ceive a ls. a-week. The families of 
those who died got 4s. to buy a box and 
dig a grave to consign them to the 
earth. Although the Parochial Autho- 
rities were also the Sanitary Authorities 
in that district, not a thing had been 
done in the matter of sanitation. The 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
talked of segregation, but there was not 
a single hospital, hut, or tent put up in 
the Island, and as for provision being 
made for the sick let him look at the 
Blue Book and see if he could repeat 
that assertion. And as to the provision 
made for the sick, while in the whole 
Island there were 900 sick in the last 
three months of 1887, the entire amount 
expended by all the Parochial Boards in 
the Island during the entire year was 
only £24. In the parish of Lochs there 
were 800 sick, and 16 deaths occurred 
during the last three months of 1887, 
and the entire amount expended on 
nutritious diet for the whole year was 
£4 13s. 103d. In Barvas, where there 
were also during these three months 
some 300 sick, the entire amount spent 
in the year was £2 19s. 4d. He 
might have learned, if he had read the 
report of Mr. M‘Neill, that even thd 
inspectors of poor—who were not re- 
puted to be a tender-hearted set of men 
—denounced the provision as absolutely 
inadequate, and came, some of them, 
begging to the administrators of chari- 
table funds for God’s sake not to forget 
their poor regiment of paupers. Under 
these circumstances, it was not to him 
strange that, while the women and 
children were starving, the men cast 
their longing eyes towards the deer 
forests and ground occupied by game. 
As it was, the noble Marquess must 
have had some idea of the matter, for he 
said, in reply to a deputation— 

“T feel very strongly in regard to a great 
many in these Islands who are living in a 
desperate state of misery.”’ 

In discussing the remedies with the 
deputation, he said something might be 
done in the way of reforming the Land 
Laws, but he could not express himself 
upon that point before he had consulted 
Lord Salis . He (Dr. Cameron) 
would like to know what the result of 
that consultation had been. There was 
20 indication of the result of his con- 
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sultation with Lord Salisbury in Her 
Majesty’s Speech. Again, in referring 
to the cases of the cottars—for whose 
benefit various su ions had been 
made by a Royal Commission which a 
few years ago investigated the whole 
subject—the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary for Scotland could also make no 
definite pro until he had consulted 
Lord Salisbury. He (Dr. Cameron) 
asked if he had consulted Lord Salis- 
bury. Was he going to do nothing for 
those cottars ? there was one subject 
on which the noble Marquess had a 
mind of his own, it was the subject of 
emigration. He had no doubt about 
that; the evil was due to overcrowding, 
and emigration was the obvious remedy. 
But it appeared to him (Dr. Cameron) 
that if the 250 square miles—consti- 
tuting about half the area of the Island 
—and which were now used princi- 
ally as deer forests and game, and 
in which large districts were available 
for the feeding of stock—were handed 
over to the crofters, the Island would 
be considerably less over populated. As 
to emigration, it always struck him (Dr. 
Cameron) that however strong a Minister 
might be = political economy, when 
other remedies were suggested, all ideas 
of political economy fled from him in 
connection with emigration. When 
tn works were suggested, the noble 
arquess the Secretary for Scotland 
said, he could not justify the giving of 
relief to the crofters because there was 
as much distress we = Liver- 
, and how would they justify giving 
La from Imperial funds to the High 
lands if they refused it to London and 
Liverpool? But the noble Marquess 
altogether failed to see that there were 
people in London and Liverpool who 
would like to emigrate, and to go out 
and get rich in Canada. What was the 
result of the deliberations with Lord 
Salisbury in regard to emigration ? The 
Government must not be too confident 
about emigration. Et report of Mr. 
M‘Neill was a special plea for emigra- 
tion from Senlaninn to end, but that 
report he (Dr. Cameron) contended was 
based on arguments which would not 
hold water for a minute. Great stress 
was in that report laid on the evidence 
of Mr. Clark, of Ulva. He hap- 
pened to be an intimate friend of 
that gentleman’s only son, the late 
Sheriff Olark, and that gentleman had 
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again and again told him there never 
was a ter economic mistake than 
the clearance of Ulva. Emigration had 
been tried in Lewis. Sir James Mathe- 
oon had spent upwards of £12,000 on it, 
and between 1867 and 1873 2,300 
persons had been emigrated, while from 
the Highlands of Scotland hundreds of 
thousands of people were emigrated to 
Canada, but the Highlands were no 
better. Millions of people emigrated 
from Ireland; yet, was Ireland more 
prosperous, more contented? If the 
Government believed prosperity could 
be restored hy reducing the population, 
they must try some experiment that had 
not been tried and failed 100 times, and 
he would suggest to them as a much 
more likely panacea the plan ironically 
embodied in his “ Modest Proposal ” by 
Dean Swift. It was absurd to rely 
on emigration—in the case of the 
Highlands—as a remedy, for the very 
simple reason that the people would 
not emigrate. Why? Because tra- 
ditions lived among them, and there 
had been some cruel instances of clear- 
ances within a generation. Hardly 
more than 30 years ago a ship sailed 
from Stornoway with 450 men, women, 
and children cleared from the neigh- 
bouring Islands. A letter was sent back, 
signed by 70 of them, when they arrived 
in Oanada, which told how the islanders 
had attempted to escape this voluntary 
emigration; how a number had gone to 
the hills; how they were pursued by the 
police and ground officers, and 20 of 
them brought back by force and hand- 
cuffed; how families were separated, 
succeeded in hiding, some members man- 
aging to conceal themselves and others 
being forced off to Oanada; how on 
reaching Oanada, instead of, as they 
had been told, everything being prepared 
for their comfort, they might have 
starved but for the good offices of some 
benevolent Scotchmen whom they found 
there. These traditions lived, and the 

le did not believe everything said 
in favour of emigration to Canada. It 
was the business of the Government to 
decide as to the primary and heroic 
remedies—the alterations of the land 
laws, the provisions for the cotters, and 
the schemes of emigration on which they 
proposed to rely forthe remedy of the state 
of things which existed inthe Highlands. 
But he might suggest one or two small 
remedies might otherwise escape 
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notice. So far as Lewis was concerned 
the Orofters Act might never have been 
passed, for the Commissioners never sat 
there. It would sit there shortly, be- 
cause, as the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary for Scotland said, those who 
agitated got something. If these men 
had not agitated themselves into the 
dock at Edinburgh, the Commission 
would not in all probability have sat in 
Lewis for Heaven knew how long. If 
the Commission sat in Lewis it would , 
be precluded from sitting somewhere 
else. Itseemed to him that it would be 
very proper to increase the strength of 
that Commission, for which they paid 
£10,000 a-year. Let them appoint a Sub- 
Commission in order that the Highlands 
might get what good was to be got out of 
the Act with the least possible delay. 
As tothe advances to fishermen. Years 
ago Parliament, in order to assist the 
fisheries, had sanctioned grants to the 
fishermen, but the Treasury had con- 
trived to draw up rules under which it 
was utterly impossible for any of the 
fishermen to get a shilling. The noble 
Marquess the Secretary for Scotland had 
informed the deputations that he had 
been in communication with the Treasury 
on the subject, and since the notice of 
his (Dr. OCameron’s) Amendment had 
appeared, he saw that it had been 
announced that new regulations had 
been drawn up, He did not know whe- 
ther these regulations would work, but if 
not, he would suggest that half a dozen 
or a dozen of the clerks in the Treasury 
and the Scottish Office—for whose benefit 
all this circumlocutionary correspond- 
ence was kept on—be discharged, and 
that the head of the Scotch Office and 
some responsible gentleman in the Trea- 
sury should meet and settle the matter 
in half-an-hour. There was another 
matter which he would mention. They 
were constantly told that the land would 
not suffice to support the crofter popula- 
tion, and that they must reap their 
harvest from the sea. But how were 
they to utilize the sea in Lewis when 
they were cut off by the proprietor of 
the Island owning the foreshore? Sir 
James Matheson in 1844 bought the 
Island, and subsequently obtained the 
right to the foreshores from the Govern- 
ment for £400. In virtue of that right, 
Sir James Matheson received £15 5s. & 
year as feu-duty from the Harbour Com- 
missioners of Stornoway, which paid @ 
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fair interest on the entire sum; and, be- 
sides that, he had received, in the shape 
of rent during the last 20 years, £2,500 
for fish-curing stations. Moreover, his 
successor wished to change the position 
of the fish-curing stations to some other 
portion of the foreshore, and the curers 
said if that were to be persisted in it 
would be so inconvenient that they 
would have no alternative but to leave 
the Island, and the consequence would 
be that the fishing interest would be 
strangled altogether. The fact that the 

roprietor owned the foreshores enabled 
finn to prohibit the crofters from fishing 
in the lochs, from gathering seaware 
and bait, except under most stringent 
regulations. His advice to the Govern- 
ment was to rescind that grant, pay 
back the £400, and throw open the sea 
to the crofters. He also advised the 
Government to give the people in the 
Lews some little say in the management 
of their own affairs, especially in regard 
to Parochial Boards, the management of 
which had simply been infamous. One 
matter on which the Crofters’ Commis- 
sion laid some stress was the restriction 
of deer forests. Thanks to the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate, the 
people now knew how to settle that ques- 
tion for themselves. Give them fixity of 
tenure, and allow them to be possessors 
of dogs, and, whether the Government 
took action or not, he thought the deer 
difficulty would soon remedy itself. He 
commended to the notice of the Govern- 
ment the proposal of the Commissioners 
to grant money for the institution of a 
peasant proprietary, and to enable 
crofters to purchase stock and build 
houses, which, under similar conditions, 
had proved so successful in Harris. He 
believed that every principle which 
justified large grants from the Public 
Exchequer in the case of Ireland would 
justify them in the case of the High- 
lands, as recommended by the Crofter 
Commission. The Government need 
not think they could avoid spending 
money in connection with the Highlands. 
They were spending money now. They 
lost the gunboat Lively and nearly lost 
the Ajaz in consequence of the distress 
in the Highlands. The squadron was 
not sent to the Island for nothing. The 
Crofter Commission cost £10,000 a-year, 
and it was no use trying to blink the 
question, for it would force itself upon 
Parliament. They might be certain of 
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one thing—that the Crofter Question 
would not be settled by any policy of 
dragooning. It wasa matter for states- 
manship to settle, and although he did 
not pretend to believe that there was 
enough statesmanship in Dover House 
to settle it, he held the Government 
bound to make an effort to do so, and 
therefore he had put down the Amend- 
ment which he ET 

Mr. A. SUTHE ND (Sutherland) 
said, he rose to second the Amendment. 
The House would recollect that on a 
previous occasion he had appealed to 
the Government to undertake some re- 
medial legislation for the Highlands of 
Scotland, on the ground that the High- 
lands had hitherto owed very little to 
either Party in the State. That appeal 
was made at a time when his (Mr. 
Sutherland’s) political experience was 
not so great as it was now, and he was 
sorry to say that it was made in vain, 
and Her Majesty’s Government con- 
tinued to act in the same way as their 
Predecessors in regard to the Highland 
Question. He remembered upon that 
oceasion that the right hon. Gentleman 
who was then Secretary for Scotland, and 
who was now Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour), told the House 
that the crofters, as the people of the 
Highlands were now called, had legis-. 
lation passed on their behalf which was 
better than that adopted for any other 
tenant farmers in the world. He (Mr. 
Sutherland) did not pretend to give the 
ipsissima verba; but that was practically 
what the right hon. Gentleman stated. 
He granted that there might be an 
element of truth in the statement; but 
why, he would ask, was it necessary to 
pass such exceptional legislation for the 
people of the Highlands? It was be- 
cause the landlords thore had previously 
haere wers which no one of Her 

ajesty’s subjects ought to hold over 
any other of her subjects, and because 
those powers had been given through 
the action of Parliament, that it became 
necessary for the Government to brin 
in legislation to counteract what had 
been done in the past. He maintained 
that if that was the principle on which 
the right hon. Gentleman justified legis- 
lation for the Highlands, there was still 
a great deal to be done. He had no 
desire to go at length into the ques- 
tion of the distress existing in the High- 
lands. It was a very sad thing to find 
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that so much distress did exist, when 
all that the people wanted was permis- 
sion to week tan to cultivate the land. 
All the misery and distress which 
existed in the Highlands was the direct 
result of what had happened in the 
past; nor had the Liberal Party any 
greater claim for the sympathy of the 
crofters than the Conservative Party. 
No doubt, the late Liberal Government 
passed a remedial Act; but after a 
year’s trial it had been found to be a 
failure. That was a strong argument 
in support of the appeal which was now 
made. The House would recollect that 
a Royal Commission was appointed in 
1883 to inquire into the state of the 
Highlands. That Commission examined 
several hundred witnesses, and held 77 
sittings, and the Report of the Com- 
missioners was a most valuable one. It 
touched the real merits of the Highland 
Question, because it gave the opinion 
of the people themselves; not of the 
officials only, nor of the view of other 

ople, but the opinions of the High- 
and population themselves. He cast 
no reproach upon Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government as regarded what was 
done in consequence of the recommen- 
dations of the Commissioners, because 
the Act was passed by a Liberal Go- 
vernment; but he maintained that the 
legislation passed by the late Govern- 
ment was as far behind the necessities 
of the case as the recommendations of 
the Royal Commissioners were behind 
the demands of the Highland people. 
The Commissioners reported that al- 
though great complaints were made to 
them about rack-renting in the High- 
lands, yet greater complaints were made 
about the people being denied the 
land. Yet, strange to say, an Act 
was passed which made no provision 
whatever as to the land. Although 
that Act had been in force for 19 
months, not one single square acre had 
been added to the land of the High- 
land people. It must have been per- 
fectly clear to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the consequences which had 
followed must necessarily follow, unless 
the Government tackled the question of 
land. It was deeply to be regretted 
that instead of initiating a repressive 
policy the Government had not tried 
remedial measures. It could not be 
urged that those who were elected to 
represent Highland constituencies had 


Mr. A Sutherland 
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not given the Government full warning. 
The Marquess of Lothian, the 

for Scotland, in answer to a deputation 
which waited upon him, complained 
that he was not informed of what was 
likely to happen in the Highlands until 
it actually took place. It was very dis- 
tinctly in his (Mr. Sutherland’s) recol- 
lection that both he and several of his 
Colleagues had pointed out that the 
state of things in the Highlands was 
such as to demand the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, in order that a 
remedy might be applied. It was 
therefore of no avail for Her Majesty's 
Government to plead that they had no 
knowledge of what was going to happen 
in the Highlands. Lord Napier’s Com- 
mission in 1883 called attention to 
the rents that weve imposed in the 
Highlands, and the Crofters’ Commission 
appointed under the Act of 1886 had 
found that there had been _ rack- 
renting in the Highlands. e people, 
although they complained in a secondary 
degree as to the rent, pointed out that 
the primary grievance had reference to 
the giving of the land, and yet up to 
the present moment not a single inch of 
additional land had been provided for 
the people under the operation of that 
Act. Some persons said that the people 
could not avail themselves of the land 
when they got it. He could point toa 
time when the people of the Highlands 
were deprived of the land they held, 
and were driven from the good land 
they were then cultivating on to the bad 
land, without any provision being made 
for them in the shape of money to 
enable them to build houses or reclaim 
the land. They were driven to the bad 
land, and had to shift as best they could. 
Nevertheless, they made that land fertile 
and built houses upon it as well as they 
could, and were living upon it now, 
and therefore it was idle tosay that such 
people would be unable to make use of 
the land if they now got it. Surely people 
who managed to get on under circum- 
stances such as those were fairly able to 
utilize the land if it were allotted to 
them. Therefore, if Her Majesty’s 
Government were prepared to give 
£150,000 to send people from the High- 
lands across the Atlantic, he would 
recommend that the whole of it, or, at 
any rate, a portion, should be given to 
them to enable them to make homes for 
themselves in their own country. Cer- 
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tainly, the people of the Highlands 
would not have a single difficulty to 
encounter in ing homes for them- 
selves in the deer forests of their country 
which they would not have to encounter 
in the West of Canada. It might easily 
be pointed out that the loss of a popula- 
tion such as that of the Highlands 
would be a great loss to this country. 
He hadoften heard appeals made by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite on behalf of those 
who had served in the Army, and had 
helped to build up the British Empire. 
He asked if his own countrymen had 
not done that? Yet what had been 
their reward? He maintained that 
those hon. Members who had made an 
appeal of this kind were bound to sup- 
port the appeal which was now being 
made on behalf of the Highlanders. 
Although these people were called 
erofters now by Act of Parliament, they 
were simply the ancient Highland clans- 
men to whom the country owed a deep 
debt of obligation. He therefore claimed 
the support of hon. Members on the 
opposite side of the House who made 
such earnest appeals on behalf of the 
British soldier. The area of land de- 
voted to deer forests had been constantly 
increasing, and he contended that it 
ought to be given back to the people. 
It had not been withdrawn from habi- 
tation directly, but from sheep grazing. 
The feeling in the Highlands was that 
it should be given back to the people, 
but Her Majesty’s Government had lost 
the opportunity and had devoted it to 
the rearing of vermin. People who 
came from America said that there could 
not be found in that country a single acre 
which was devoted to the rearing of 
wild animals alone. They had to come 
to an over-populated country in order to 
find that. It was said that there was a 
congestion of — but who had 
congested it? The people had not 
resorted to those places of their own 
accord, and Her Majesty’s Government, 
in vindication of the honour of that 
Assembly, were bound, on account of 
their neglect of the interests of the people 
in the past, to do something in order to 
ameliorate their condition in the future. 
Those who advocated the claims of the 
Highland people were said to be agi- 
tators. He was himself an agitator, and 
he did not deny it. Indeed, he would 
not be doing his duty to his own people 
if that were not so, and he intended to 
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be an agitator so long as the wrongs of 
the people to whom he were 
not redressed. It was no reproach to 
a man that he was an agitator on a 
uestion aan kind ; therefore, if Her 
ajesty’s Government proposed to use 
small arguments of that nature, they 
might altogether themselves the 
trouble. It was the duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, in the agitation which 
was going on in the Highlands, not to 
make ex parte statements; it was their 
duty to look after the interests of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, and in this case 
they should endeavour, in the agitation 
which was undoubtedly going on in the 
Highlands, to hold the scales evenly 
between the people and the landlords, 
and not to favour one side more than 
the other. The hon. Member for the 
College Division of Glasgow (Dr. Ca- 
meron) had pointed out cases of mal- 
administration of justice in the Island of 
Lewis. It was well to view the condition 
of things in that Island and elsewhere in 
connection with the surrounding circum- 
stances. The Act passed in the year 1886 
would be well within the recollection of 
the House. It was the intention of that 
Act that all arrears of rent incurred 
before the passing of the Crofters’ Act 
should be dealt with by the Commission. 
That was clearly the intention of the 
House and of the Lord Advocate of that 
day (Mr. J. B. Balfour), who was in 
charge of the measure, and who was 
afterwards a counsel in a case which was 
tried in Edinburgh in regard to the 
meaning of the Act. By the decision 
of a Judge, given shortly after the Act 
came into operation, it was found 
that it was open to the landlords to sue 
in the ordinary Courts for the recovery 
of arrears. Now, the Crofters’ Com- 
mission, when it was appointed, received 
full power to deal with the question of 
arrears ; but, nevertheless, it was claimed 
by the Court that the landlords had the 
right to recover them. Advantage was 
en in Sutherland immediately when 
the defect was found in the Act, and 
processes were taken out against the 
people who were in arrears in the parish 
of t at Clashmore. Writs were 
sent down and served upon the people, 
who believed that they were fully 
sheltered by the Orofters’ Commission, 
and were of opinion that if they accepted 
service of the processes issued against 
them, they would be deprived of the 
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rights which it was the wish of the 
House to bestow upon them. It was 
then that the disturbances occurred. 
The people had no desire to infringe 
the law; but they were afraid that 
they would be cut out of the benefit 
of the Act altogether. Many of them 
had assured him personally that 
they had no intention of doing any- 
thing inst the law, but they had 
no conbbeuse in the local Judge. He 
admitted that technically they did break 
the law; but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment passed an Act last Session to 
remedy the defects of the Orofters’ Act ; 
and therefore it would seem that those 
eople were punished for doing what the 
Goreskauns acknowledged was neces- 
sary to be done, and which the House 
of Commons intended should be done. 
In one case an act which amounted 
simply to an assault was distorted into 
a charge of mobbing and rioting. It 
ought to have been dealt with by the 
athens magistrates; but these poor 
ple were dragged away from their 
ouses at great expense, and had to 
travel a long way to the Court in order 
to answer a charge of mobbing and riot- 
ing, which did not even amount to com- 
mon assault. It was a case which the 
counsel for the defence in Oourt aptly 
described as ‘‘a mob composed of such 
trivial materials as nine women, three 
stirks (or cattle), and three of Her Ma- 
jesty’s lieges.” For the putting down 
of this trivial affair, however, all the 
mighty resources of the Government 
were called into action. In the case 
of the Clashmore people, not only police 
constables, but the military, were re- 
sorted to for the arrest of the redoubt- 
able Hugh Kerr, who refused to obey 
the summons of the Court, and had 
been sought for by the authorities for 
months past. The police and military 
were unsuccessful in their expedition ; 
but they arrested Hugh Kerr’s wife. 
It was not at all in his power, nor could 
he trust himself to speak with modera- 
tion of the conduct of the Government 
authorities in the case of Hugh Kerr. 
Did Her Majesty’s Government imagine 
that by the treatment they had given to 
this poor woman, and to others now in 
prison in Edinburgh, sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment, they would put 
down the agitation in the Highlands? 
If so, he would tell them plainly that 
they reckoned without their host. If 


Mr. A. Sutherland 
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thero was anything calculated to bring 
the law into contempt it was conduct 
such as this. He had in his possession 
@ newspaper paragraph describing the 
arrest of this woman, after the police 
and military failed to arrest her hus- 
band. When she was liberated on bail 
she looked very careworn, and was in a 
delicate state of health. She told a 
most pathetic story of her imprisonment. 
She had been confined in a gaol without 
fire or light. She had been compelled 
to travel in an open carriage, on a cold 
winter day, from 5 in the morning 
until 4 in the afternoon, and had been 
driven for 50 miles in the most incle- 
ment weather without any of those con- 
siderations which were due to a woman. 
On her arrival she was confined in a 
cold and dark cell, with only a rug to 
cover her, and she was compelled to lie 
down in her clothes. The next morn- 
ing she left Dornoch at 6 in the 
morning for Dingwall by way of Bonar 
Bridge, a distance of 16 miles, and when 
she arrived there she was compelled to 
S on the prison garb. He wished to 

now from the Lord Advocate if that 
was a legal and proper thing to do, and 
whether it was customary to put uncon- 
victed prisoners in prison, to keep them 
there, and to compel them to don'the pri- 
son dress? Was it legal and proper 
that such prisoners should be made to do 
so? On being liberated on the Thurs- 
day, after bail was found for her, her 
railway fare was paid, but she reached 
her destination cold and penniless. She 
attempted to make her way to James 
M‘Kenzie; but she had not calculated 
her own strength. Fortunately, she 
met with a commercial traveller, who 
humanely drove her there, and when 
she arrived she was hospitably received 
by Mr. M‘Kenzie. He had only alluded 
to these circumstances to show that these 
were some of the disadvantages to which 
people were subjected on being sent to 
trial at Edinburgh. He thought it was 
a hardship that they should be compelled 
to travel that distance at their own ex- 

nse. To make the matter worse, Her 

ajesty’s Government refused to pay 
anything towards the expense of bring- 
ing witnesses to Edinburgh. Some of the 
witnesses were unable to speak the Eng- 
lish language; they could only speak 
their own language; and, notwithstand- 
ing their protestations to that effect, they 
were subjected by the Judge, among 
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others, to such an amount of browbeati 
that he could not remember a paralle 
to it in any previous case in Scotland. 
During the examination by the Lord 
Advocate of Hector M‘Kenzie, one of 
the witnesses, the witness was told to 
say on ” or ‘‘no”’ to the questions 
put to him; but when it became neces- 
sary to give an explanation, he found 
that his knowledge of English was not 
sufficient to enable him to make one. 
Lord Craighill said to the witness— 

; a You must answer the questions in Eng- 
But the witness said— 

“TI have some English ; but I am not able to 
answer the questions.” 
Lord Oraighill said— 

“You must try to answer the questions in 
English in some way or other, or I will commit 
you to prison,” 

“Did you know M‘Kenzie?’’ —‘“ Yes.” 
‘* Was he in the house ?’’—‘ Yes,”’ ‘ Was 
he seen there ?”’ 

The witness answered in Gaelic. The 
Judge thereupon said— 

“T do not understand Guelic. You must 

answer in English.” 
Nevertheless, the learned Judge declined 
to permit the witness’s want of English 
to justify him in answering in his own 
language. He said— 

“ You must answer ‘ yes.’”’ 


The prisoners were taken up and tried 
in batches. He wished to know why 
that was so? Probably the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Lord Advo- 
cate would be able to state to the House 
why the prisoners were tried in that 
way. He (Mr. Sutherland) had his own 
ideas as to why it was, and the only 
reason he could conceive for the adoption 
of such a course was this—namely, that 
if some of the prisoners were acquitted, 
as the deer raiders of the parish of Lochs 
were, another jury was to beempanelled. 
Although the prisoners were recom- 
nadine to the leniency of the Court, he 
was unable to find any leniency in the 
sentences passed upon them, ranging, 
as they did in the case of the Lewis 
people, from six to nine, 12, and 15 
months’ imprisonment. ‘The Clashmore 
prisoners got 12 months, and two poor 
women nine months each. Hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland complained of the 
great hardship of being sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment ; but in Scotland 
itdid not seem necessary to rig the Bench 
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from stem to stern in order to find pri- 
soners guilty; but Judges were found 
ready to sentence people for the crime 
of ‘“‘ mobbing and rioting, com of 
such trivial material as that he be- 
fore mentioned—namely, nine women, 
three stirks, and three of Her Majesty’s 
lieges.”” He trusted that Her Majesty’s 
Government, even at that late hour, 
would do something to alleviate the con- 
dition of the people of the Highlands. 
The destitution of which complaint had 
been made was traced toitscause. The 
goagie were willing to work; but they 
id not wish to be dependent on the 
charity of the public or of the Govern- 
ment. They desired to have the land 
of which they had been deprived in the 
ast given back to them for cultivation. 
t did not lie in the mouth of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to say that the people 
of the Highlands would not work if they 
had the opportunity of doing so. Let 
them only be given the chance, and the 
people who had survived the difficulties 
of the past would be able to live com- 
fortably in the Highlands, He made 
this last appeal to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, pe that they would, even 
yet at the eleventh hour, extend the 
operation of the Act so as to give the 
Commissioners power to give the people 
land for cultivation in accordance with 
the recommendations of Lord Napier’s 
Commission. The recommendation of 
that Commission was that power should 
begiven toform new townships. Hitherto 
no attention had been paid to it, and the 
consequence was that it had been de- 
cided to agitate the country and make a 
fresh appeal to the House of Commons 
to take the question up. It certainly 
would not have been necessary to take 
it up if Her Majesty’s Government had 
done their duty in the past. In conelu- 
sion, be begged to second the Amend- 
ment. ‘ 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Address, to add the words 
—‘* Humbly to express to your Majesty our re- 
gret that no reference is made in Your Most 
Gracious Speech to the acute distress which 

revails in many parts of the Highlands and 

slands of Scotland, to the disturbances which 
have arisen out of that distress, or to any pro- 
jected remedial legislation intended to put an 
ead to the critical state of matters which at 
present exists in the North of Scotland.”—({Dr. 
Cameron.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 
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Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) : I certainly feel 
that if there ever was an occasion on 
which a public official should endeavour 
to address himself to this House in 
moderation, and without oe tempted 
to use any strong or vehement language, 
this is the occasion. And I think my 
two hon. Friends who have addressed 
the House will both agree with me in 
saying that, if I occasionally avoid the 
use of strong language, it is not because 
certain things which have been said by 
them, and which I am in a position to 
show are unfounded, are not to a certain 
extent provocative. I must say at the 
outset that it is hardly a fair thing that, 
under the shelter cf an Amendment, 
every word of which points only at an 
effort to relieve distress in the Highlands 
of Scotland, and without any Notice 
whatever being given or without any 
steps being taken by hon. Members to 
bring other matters forward in a Con- 
stitutional way, we should have had such 
severe attacks as we have had on the 
good faith of the Executive Government 
of Scotland, and also on the good faith 
of myself as Public Prosecutor, and on 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Judges. 
Of the first two attacksI do not complain 
at all. Only I say this—that I am not 
going to meet them formally until they are 
formally made. As regards the last, I 
think that everyone will agree that if 
any attack is to he made upon the fair- 
ness or propriety of conduct of the 
Judges of the land, it ought to be made 
in the most formal and specific manner 
possible, and with all those safeguards 
that will prevent being conveyed to the 
page) mind a mere general impression, 

vr which I know it will turn out in this 
case that there is no foundation what- 
ever. This Amendment is based on the 
undoubted fact that there is at present a 
distressing state of things in the High- 
lands, and it proceeds entirely upon the 
footing that some new measure and some 
new operation of the Executive Govern- 
ment, either in the way of legislation or 
otherwise, are essential for the purpose 
of meeting and remedying that state of 
things. Well, I think, at least, Her 
Majesty’s present Government cannot be 
held to blame if there is any now exist- 
ing state of things which might have 
been got rid of by legislation. Our 
Predecessors had a full opportunity, 
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nearly two years ago, of meeting the 
difficulties which then presented them- 
selves to the public mind by proposing 
any necessary amendment of the law. 
They took a particular course in doing 
so, and that course we cannot do other- 
wise than believe was the course which 
they thought was the best, the most 
complete, and the most effectual course 
they could take for disposing of the 
difficulty. And, with one exception, 
which was brought forward last year, 
when the present Government came into 
Office, nothing has been done since by 
those who promoted that Act to show 
that they thought it required any serious 
change at all. There was a certain 
phrase used in the Act which was in- 
terpreted in a particular way by the 
Court contrary to what was its in- 
tention, and the Government last year 
brought in a Bill for the purpose of 
rectifying that, and it was rectified. I 
shall speak presently of the view that 
seemed to be taken by the hon. Member 
for Sutherlandshire (Mr. A. Sutherland) 
with regard to what took place at Olash- 
more. Certainly, it is a new doctrine to 
me that persons should endeavour to 
resist the law, and should burn the 
Queen’s Writ, because they thought 
some legislation should be brought in at 
a future day. It is new to me not only 
to hear that doctrine stated in private 
conversation, but it is still more new to 
me to hear it stated by an hon. Member 
on his responsibility as a Member of 
this House. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND: I never 
made such a statement. I simply said 
it was a belief of the people, and I urged 
it in mitigation of any ae that 
might be passed by the House. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: Well, 
I understood that the hor.. Member con- 
sidered it a palliation of their conduct. 
I think it would be more advisable if the 
hon. Member would point out to those 
ignorant people that the proper course 
to be taken is never to burn the Queen’s 
Writ; but that if those Writs are issued 
under the Act of Parliament which they 
may not approve, steps should be taken 
to amend the Act. think to suggest 
that the want of something in an Act of 
Parliament is an excuse for assaulting the 
officers of the law, burning the Queen’s 
Writ, and ne the law by violence, 
is a suggestion that ought not to be 
made in this House. A great number of 
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matters have been spoken of by hon. 
Members who have ad the House. 
They have pointed out various defects, as 
they think, in the present state of social 
life in the Highlands which ought to be 
remedied. It is a most extraordinary 


thing, while they found that on the evi- |i 


dence of Reports of Commissions and 
upon part of the evidence of people who 
know about the Highlands, from the be- 

inning to the end it is their persistent 
Sissttnation to ignore the one remedy 
for the state of things which every Com- 
mission, which every witness of weight, 
has in the past invariably put forward as 
the only possible remedy—namely, emi- 
gration. I think the theories put for- 
ward, if sound, would lead to the most 
extraordinary result. According to the 
theory put forward by hon. Members 
opposite, no one ought to suggest that 
people in the Highlands should leave 
their native land, and go elsewhere, and 
that the best reason for the Government 
not apart g to do that is that the 
people will not go. A very sound argu- 
ment as far as it goes; but I should like 
to ask how far are you going to carry 
it? Could this country of England have 
sustained itself in prosperity if all the 
people who were born in this country in 
the past 200 years had all said they 
would not go out of this country? Do 
my hon. Friends doubt for one moment 
that the population of these places in 
the Highlands will go on iucreasing at 
the same rapid rate as it has done in 
the past? Do they contemplate that no 
time shall ever come when it shall be 
necessary for people ‘to leave these 
Islands? I think the economic problem 
to be worked out is an extremely simple 
one. I perfectly understand the argu- 
ment that at present there is sufficient 
land for the people. But an abstract 
argument against emigration i& one 
which I think ought not to be listened to 
fora moment. Turning at once to the 
question which first presents itself in the 
Amendment, my hon. Friend (Dr. 
Cameron) asks us to say when we first 
heard of what was happening in certain 
parts of the Highlands, and’ what steps 
were taken. The information which we 
have received was received early in 
December, and steps were immediately 
taken to get a Report on the matter. 
We received a Report from the Sheriff 
of the county, which reached us about 
the 9th December. The Board of Super- 
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vision Report was received on the 8th 


December, and it was deemed advisable 
to have a special Commission of In- 
quiry, which was appointed, and has 
now reported. As regards the state of 
things and the destitution of the crofters 
in fous at that time, there can be 
no question of howit hasarisen. It has 
not arisen from anything connected with 
the crofts which were held by the 
crofters in Lewis. It.is admitted on 
all hands that last year’s crop was one 
of the best they have had; and the 
reason why this present destitution has 
come upon the crofters is not in conse- 
quence, as is said, of their not having 
sufficient land to cultivate, or of any- 
thing connected with the crofts which is 
abnormal, but is entirely in consequeng 
of the absolute failure of the 
industry. The crofters are 
osition, not of farmers who ws 
and to cultivate, but of those wie 
vated a small quantity of landgg 
the income which they derivedifro 
regular business, that of gisb 


One would naturally have expec 
ag to a head, 












if such destitution was comia 
the agitation which might arise among 
the community would be an agitation 
which would indicate immediate want. 
But, as a matter of fact, nothing that 
has taken place has been of that nature. 
There is no doubt whatever that there 
was nothing in what took place to indi- 
cate to the authorities any immediate, 
pressing, actual want on the part of the 
community. Now, Sir, the deer raid 
has been referred to. The most re- 
markable thing in connection with that 
deer raid, and one absolutely incompre- 
hensible with the theory of actual want, 
was that, so far as I have been able to 
trace—though many deer were destroyed 
in that raid—there is not a solitary in- 
stance in which one single particle of the 
food thereby obtained was brought home 
by any crofter to his family. There was 
one case in which a deer was found 
partly consumed by the gentlemen in 
the tent by the seashore, but the rest of 
the deer were found lying dead in various 
parts of the forgst afterwards. Well, 
then, take the next ovcasion which 
happened—the case of Aignish farm. 
I can perfectly understand these men 
thinking that they were committing a 
very small breach of moral and civil 
law, if they were in a state of starvation, 


going and stealing a sheep or an ox, 
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and turning it into food. Although the 
law would not justify anything of that 
kind, yet the law would certainly look 
upon people who were in absolute 
starvation as in a very different position 
from people stealing for purposes o 
in. Although 700 people came to the 
arm of Aignish for the purpose of agita- 
tion—and that was admittedly their 
purpose—what was their act? They do 
not seize any cattle or sheep, and take 
them for the purpose of food ; but they 
proceed to drive them off the farm, and 
endeavour to drive them into the sea. 
That was absolutely contrary to any idea 
of people in actual want endeavouring 
to provide for themselves. No doubt it 
was a strong demonstration for the 
_—— of inducing people to be- 
ieve that they were compelled to 
take possession of that farm. But 
that farm could not supply them 
with food until it had been in crop. 
Their whole action was the action of 
men determined to show those whose 
duty it was to uphold the law, by the 
destruction of the property of the 
farmer, that the law should not pre- 
vail in protecting that farm against the 
action of the peoplein driving him off with 
his sheep and cattle. Now, I very much 
fear that the action which was taken by 
these raiders was the natural fruit of the 
agitation which my hon. Friend con- 
siders to be so valuable. And it is said 
that we, in endeavouring to prevent 
such mobs going to drive cattle and 
sheep off Aignish farm, are guilty of a 
policy of gunboats. I think I ought 
to tell my hon. Friend that this is not a 
question, so far as I am concerned, and 
so far as the Executive in Scotland are 
concerned, of policy at all. In send- 
ing a sufficient force to prevent the 
law being defied we are not fulfilling 
any policy at all, but simply doing our 
duty as Executive officers. And I think 
it pecessary to say, from this place, that 
in so far as power is necessary, whether 
by gunboats ‘or in any other way, to 
revent people from committing the 
olly that was done at Aignish and 
Clashmore, that powef must and will be 
put forth. I think it would be a most 
cruel kindness to these people them- 
selyes to lead them to suppose for a 
moment that if they show sufficient 
violence to overcome the res:stance of 
other law-abiding people in the thinly 
populated neighbourhood in which they 
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live, that these people and their pro- 
perty will not be protected. And as 
regards the case of Aignish, I was very 
much surprised to notice that while my 
hon. Friend said a very great deal about 


f| the deer raid, he passed over Aignish 


and Clashmore very lightly. No doubt, 
he was supplemented as regards Clash- 
more by the hon. Member for Suther- 
landshire, with reference to whose facts 
I shall have a word or two to say pre- 
sently. But when my hon. Friend took 
up the case of the deer raid, and passed 
over the case of Aignish, he acted with 
great prudence for the argument which 
he had to bring forward, because his 
great point was to make out that there 
was no relative charge in the case of 
the deer forest raid. In that my hon. 
Friend was entirely mistaken; and I 
am quite certain of this—he will not 
get any lawyer to back him up ia that. 
It is perfectly true that trespass is not 
a crime ; and it is perfectly true that deer 
are not property. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] 
Yes; but it is equally true that it is not 
the law of this country that any mob of 
people are to be allowed to trespass on 
any man’s land for an unlawful purpose 
—the purpose of overcoming his right 
in it, and his right to protect his land— 
and it does not matter what the pur- 
pose is with which they do so, if their 
purpose is a common purpose. Nobody 
can doubt for one moment that if a mob 
of people were to assemble upon any 
person’s land for a purpose which was not 
in itself a legal purpose, that that mob 
is guilty of a crime against the law of 
the land. That is the law, and it was 
so laid down by the Judge. It seoms 
to be thought by some Gentlemen that 
it is necessary, in order to constitute 
crime, when the people assemble against 
ordeg in a case of this kind, that that 
mob must be a criminal mob. That is 
entirely a mistake. If it is merely an 
illegal purpose, that is perfectly suffi- 
cient. Of course, the amount of guilt 
in the one case or the other depends very 
much upon what the purpose is. It is 
just as much an unlawful purpose for a 
mob of people to assemble in front of a 
door in order to prevent a man getting 
into his own premises, as it is for them 
to assemble for the purpose of commit- 
ting an assault upon him. If they 
assemble for the purpose of committing 
assault they will be severely punished. 
If they assemble merely for the purpose 
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of preventing him going about his law- 
ful business, they are equally guilty in 
the eye of the law, but the crime is not 
so serious. Now, having made that ex- 
planation, I wish to say, in reference to 
this deer raid, that the act which was 
done was unquestionably an act of mob- 
bing and rioting. It has been distinctly 
held so by the Bench. My hon. Friend 
made an entire mistake when he said 
that I had failed to bring a relevant 
indictment. 


Dr. CAMERON: The jury found 


80. 
Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: The 
jury have no province tv find indict- 
ments relevant ; and my hon. Friend, in 
saying that, plainly shows his opinion 
that the jury mistook their duty. I 
thought it was known even to every lay- 
man that it is the duty of the jury to 
take the Judge’s statement of the law 
in regard to an indictment, and then 
deal with facts. If they formed an 
opinion upon the relevancy of an indict- 
ment, then they were doing that which 
their duty did not allow them to do. 
But the best proof that the indictment 
was relevant was this—that though the 
prisoners in that ease were well de- 
fended, and their case was conducted 
by as shrewd counsel as we have at the 
Bar, no objection was taken to the rele- 
vancy at all. It went to the jury as a 
relevant indictment; and though the 
jury thought proper to find that the 
arties at the Bar were not guilty “as 
ibelled,” if they meant by that that they 
did not consider the indictment relevant, 
they went quite out of their province. 
But I do not think that the raid upon 
the deer forest was of so great conse- 
quence in itself. Its importance was 
that it indicated a general lawless 
tendency among the community in the 
Island of Lewis, indicating, as it did, an 
express determination on the part of 
the people there to over-ride the law— 
a purpose which I believe would not 
have entered their minds unless it had 
been brought to them from without. 
When such things took place, it was 
absolutely necessary for the Executive 
to see that measures should be taken 
to prevent them occurring again. A 
forces was sent to the neighbourhood of 
Lewis. It was perfectly well known to 
everyone there; and then what ha 
pened? A large number of ple 
assembled at the farm of Aignish, aad 
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held a meeting, at which it was resolved 
that upon a certain day, if the farmer did 
not submit to the law made by them— 
theirlaw made at this meeting—their Act 
of their Parliament—heshould be turned 
out of his farm without any process of 
law whatever. And the principal speaker 
at that meeting—one of the men who 
was afterwards tried— announced at 
the meeting that when they made their 
raid the police would come from the 
one side of the farm and the soldiers 
from the other, and that he was pre- 
pared to shed his blood in order to take 
possession of that farm. I think that 
was a pretty plain indication of intention 
to break the law. Up to that point all 
was plain sailing. That was merely 
a threat, and probably in itself did 
not require any special observation 
on the part of the Executive, unless 
they were satisfied that there were other 
sources of danger, which might lead to 
something serious resulting. But the 
Sheriff and the Sheriff Substitute, con- 
sidering what had taken place at that 
meeting might not be mere bombastic 
threat, and considering the state of the 
public mind, issued a distinct warning 
in the shape of a Proclamation, which 
was extensively posted throughout the 
district, warning all persons who in- 
tended to take part in the threatened 
proceedings that they would be guilty 
of the crime of mobbing and rioting. 
[The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
here read the Proclamation. | 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): In 
what language was the Proclamation 
published ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: It was 

ublished both in English and in 

aelic; and in proof that it was well 
observed a very great number of notices 
were torn down, and a shopkeeper’s 
window in which one had been placed 
for the information of the inhabitants 
had a brickbat thrown through it. Here, 
then, you have a deliberate intention to 
hold the assembly, a warning by the 
authorities not to hold it, and yet it is 
held notwithstanding. Well, the farmer 
had been told that he was allowed by 
this assembly a certain time to do what 
they ordered him to do. They told him 
that if he did not by the 8th of January 
clear himself and his stock off the farm 
they would do it for him. Accordingly, 
on the morning of the 8th, a force was 
sent there to prevent this illegal riot. 


[Ninth Night. } 
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Seven hundred people appeared upon 
the scene, and spread themselves out in 
a sort of military formation like a bod 
of skirmishers across the whole bread 
ofthe farm. The resident Sheriff Substi- 
tute, who appears to be a man of great 
coolness and courage, instead of bringing 
out at once, as many would have done, 
his force of Marines and police and 
Royal Scots, and meeting the crowd 
force by force, very courageously walked 
out himself to meet the mass, accom- 

nied only by the Deputy Procurator 

iscal and two constables. A certain 
number of the people gathered round 
him, and he endeavoured to get them to 
give up their proceedings. He called 
attention to the illegality and criminality 
of these proceedings, and he produced 
the Riot Act, and proposed to read it, 
but was met with jeers and shouts. 
The people who came round him there- 
upon moved on and joined the line 
again, and they went forward, with the 
result that every single animal on the 
farm—and there were some 320 sheep 
and 50 cattle—was driven off the farm. 
I do not suppose that any Member of 
this House will say that that was not 
criminal. 

Dr. CAMERON was understood to 
say that he had not said it was not 
criminal, 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I said 
I did not suppose any Member would; 
and I am glad the hon. Member assures 
me of that. But I go further, and will 
venture to say that no one will say that 
it was not highly criminal, or that it was 
not a state of things most dangerous to 
the community in which it happened. 
No one will venture to say that if any 
Executive had tolerated such a state of 
things, and did not put it down, they 
ought to be allowed to remain in 
office for a single day. I do not want 
to exaggerate; but I say this, that you 
could not possibly have a more serious 
insurrection than that, unless you 
had an insurrection with actual armed 
forces. It was a distinct, deliberate, wil- 
ful persistence in riot, in defiance of the 
law, in spite of all that the law could 
do by reasonable remonstrance to pre- 
vent it. And I have not heard from hon. 
Members who have addressed the House 
one single word of regret upon their 
part that that the cause which they have 
at heart, and which I believe in their 
case to be an honest and sincere cause, 
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has had that blot of eriminality and 
agey cast upon it by those proceed- 
ings. have never heard one single 
real word of discouragement by any of 
the ene * this agitation to the 
people against doing such things again. 
On the contrary, as I shall nas pov 
suggestion which has been made to 
them by those who are their self- 
constituted Leaders are suggestions 
which still lead in the same direction; 
and I want to know if any hon. Mem- 
ber in this House, who has the interest 
of the crofters at heart, will get up in 
this House and even now repudiate, on 
behalf of himself and his friends, the 
folly of the incitements which are being 
held out to those people from day to 
day. It would be an enormous help to 
Her Majesty’s Government and to the 
Executive in Scotland if we got an 
honest and straightforward statement, 
on the part of someone who is a Leader 
among them, and who is in this House, 
against the people proceeding to carry 
out the schemes which they have been 
urged to by their supposed friends, but 
who are their most real and dangerous 
enemies. But that case did not stop 
there. When at last the Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute, as he was bound in his duty to 
do, brought forward the forces at his 
command—he still kept some of them 
back—he brought forward about 20 
constables, and between 20 and 30 
Marines; and having told the constables 
to arrest those who had been most pro- 
minent in the riot as an example to the 
others, and to vindicate public justice, 
he was met with such determined re- 
sistance that it was necessary to send 
two miles for another force, which he 
had purposely kept concealed, lest the 
larger force should irritate the people. 
No remonstrance availed; no argu- 
ments were listened to; and when cer- 
tain of the ringleaders had been appre- 
hended the case became so serious that 
the Royal Scots had to be sent for, and 
on their arrival the Sheriff-Substitute, 
after another vain remonstrance with 
the people, read the Riot Act. When 
he concluded with the usual words, 
‘God save the Queen,” there was a 
shout from the crowd that ‘‘ the Queen 
might go to hell.” Well, a number of 
people having been apprehended, the 
authorities made up their minds that the 
best thing for them to do was to take 
their prisoners to Stornoway. It had 
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become absolutely certain that, without 
absolute bloodehed, the only lesson they 
could teach those people was to bring 
some of them to the bar of public jus- 
tice. The people followed them, throw- 
ing stones and dirt, for two miles ; and 
at last one of the prisoners himself, 
suffering from the violence he was re- 
ceiving from his friends, asked to be 
allowed to address them. He urged 
them to go home, but was at once met 
with cries of ‘‘ traitor” and ‘‘ coward.” 
In these circumstances, I will say that 
a more persistent and determined attack 
upon the law has not been made in the 
history of this country. But it did not 
stop there. The mob threatened to 
march on to Stornoway, and break into 
the prison, and take out the prisoners. 
But, finding at last that their efforts 
could produce no effect upon the autho- 
rities, they turned round, and what did 
they do then? Up to this time all the 
harm they had done to the farm was to 
drive the cattle and sheep from the 
farm. The cattle were met by the 
Royal Scots, and turned back in the 
direction of the farm; and now these 
people, although they had had the 
warning of the capture of 13 of their 
number, proceeded to make a deliberate 
attempt to drive all that valuable sick 
into the sea. Now, what could justify 
such an inhuman and wanton action as 
that? It could do no good to anybody, 
unless good could be done by a riotous 
mob indicating to the law that they 
were determined upon resistance to the 
last. I think all will agree it was a 
brutal and cruel act in itself. It could 
do no good to anybody, but a gross and 
monstrous injury to the farmer, who 
had done them no harm, who had lived 
among them in peace for years, and with 
whom there had been no dispute. There 
was one thing, and it was a matter 
which I do not wonder the hon. Mem- 
ber did not bring up against us—that 
is, that the Crown had been chary of pay- 
ing the expenses of bringing witnesses 
to Edinburgh. I think it would 
have been difficult for the Crown to 
pay the expenses of all the witnesses 
we were asked to bring. They were to 
be brought—what for? For the pur- 
pose of proving that the whole of this 
assemblage of 700 people—yelling, and 
swearing, aud rioting—was for no other 
object than to visit the graves of their 
ancestors in some small, disused grave- 
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yard in the vicinity. Why, the Execu- 
tive would have made itself the laugh- 
ing-stock of the whole country if theyhad 
= the expenses of all theso witnesses. 

hy, one of the prisoners, when he 
heard such evidence given in his favour, 
was so astonished that he went off into 
a perfect fit of laughter. 

rn. A. SUTHERLAND: No. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: But I 
think I know the facts better than the 
hon. Member does. I speak of what I 
myself saw, and I take the oppor- 
tunity to say that I consider it an 
extraordinary proceeding to filter all 
sorts of evidence through this House for 
the purpose of showing that the decisions 
of Courts of Justice, given through the 
juries, are to be set aside for the chatter 
of people who tell Members of this 
House things which will not bear ex- 
amination for one single moment. I 
now turn to the case of the Mainland, 
and I will say that there is this differ- 
ence between the case of Lewis and 
that of Clashmore. In Lewis the 
pinch of distress, no doubt, added to the 
effect of agitation upon the people; but 
I venture to assert that no one will stand 
up in this House and say that that is 
the case in regard to the inhabitants of 
Olashmore. There is not one single case 
in that parish in which an application 
has been made for relief by a single 
person. What is the case of Clash- 
more? It is, unfortunately, more dis- 
graceful than that of Aignish. For 
everything in Aignish was done boldly 
and above-board, in open defiance of the 
law, and without any attempt at con- 
cealment whatever. But the case of 
Clashmore was this—that, time after 
time, a field on a farm which had been 
in the occupation of a tenant for 15 


years—— 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND: Who had 
it before? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: My 
information is that it has been a farm 
for the last 100 years at least. 

Mrz. A. SUTHERLAND was uader- 
stood to say that it had been taken 
from the people to give to the present 
tenant. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD : I think 
my hon. Friend is mistaken. But I shall 
accept it. That is 15 years ago, and for 
15 years it has been in the ble 
possession of a tenant. Yet for weeks 
and weeks every fence he had was being 
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injured. The locks upon his gates were 
broken off. He had placed a lock six 
or seven times on the same gate, and it 
had been broken off again. [Another 
inaudible interruption from Mr. SurHER- 
LanD.] I really wish the hon. Member 
would allow me to proceed. Ultimately 
he determined to protect the land which 
was in his legal possession. A mob of 
people came—not, as the Aignish people 
did, with warning beforehand and 
openly—not, he admitted, a large one, 
but a mob every one of whom had their 
faces blackened that they might not be 
identified. That is a new thing among 
the Highlanders. And I should be very 
glad indeed if Members who represent 
Highland constituencies will kindly give 
us their views in this House, for the 
help of those people, that it may not 
occur again. They are copying the 
mancuvres of another country—copy- 
ing ways that will never bring them any 
credit, and which will only have the 
effect of making many real and hearty 
sympathizers of theirs shrink from 
further efforts in their behalf. It is 
most unjustly said that it is an infinitely 
trifling matter ; but this blackening of 
their faces plainly showed that they were 
conscious of the criminality of their 
action, and that they knew very well 
that if their actions were detected they 
ought to be punished. But it is worse 
than that. It is bad enough that women 
should actually in the daytime blacken 
their faces before going upon a criminal 
expedition. But what is to be thought 
of the Highlanders—the men of whom 
I agree with the hon. Member that they 
are proud, gallant men—themselves 
dressing up in women’s clothes in the 
middle of the day, and blackening their 
faces ? 
Mr. A. SUTHERLAND: Have you 
got any evidence of that? 
Mr. J.H.A. MACDONALD: Yes, it is 
oe Itisnotcreditable. It is pitiable. 
tis a thing, Iam sure, which will not be 
approved by hon. Members. I am asked 
about the case of a man convicted for 
the offence who was innocent. No doubt 
there are always difficulties in identify- 
ing pocnle who blacken their faces. i. 
is alleged that there was a mistake on the 
part of one of these men. But what are 
we told? That if the men should get a 
guarantee of indemnity from punish- 
ment, they will come forward and say 
that the other man did not do it. That 
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is the kind of manliness we have nowin 
the Highlands. 

Dr. CAMERON was understood to 
say that various persons who could testify 
to the man’s innocence did not take any 
part in the offence themselves. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: The 
hon. Member says that men who were 
not in the riot themselves would come 
forward; but the men who had the 
blackened faces are prepared to allow 
an innocent man to suffer unless they 
get an indemnity from punishment. 
Why did not these men come forward 
and say who this man was mistaken for, 
if it is really the case that a mistake 
has been made? These men are not 
ordinary offenders—I do not say they 
are; but it is new to me that an 
Executive Government and a Public 
Prosecutor are to give an indemnity to 
people who adniit their guilt in coming 
forward to clear an innocent man. It 
is no part of the duty of the Executive 
to interfere. The jury heard the evi- 
dence, and found that the man at the bar 
was guilty. It is not for the Executive 
lightly to interfere with such a decision, 
and least of all on the evidence of those 
who wish to be saved themselves before 
freeing an innocent man. A great deal 
has been said about the arrest of Mrs. 
Hugh Kerr. The hon. Member (Mr. A. 
Sutherland) said we arrested her be- 
cause we could not find her husband, 
but I scarcely think the hon. Member is 
serious in putting that forward. The 
expedition was sent to arrest persons 
who had been going about with black- 
ened faces and committing damage, 
Mrs. Kerr was known to be one of those, 
and she was accordingly arrested. Does 
the hon. Member consider that a woman 
going with a blackened face to assault 
peop e who are going abuut their own 

awful business and protecting their own 


property, ought not to be dealt with by 


the severity of the law? As to the 
charge about Mrs. Kerr being badl 

treated in prison and being put in a cell 
without a tire, I do not think that com- 
— of this kind ought to be mado 
or the first timein this House. If made 
at the time, such complaints could be 
inquired into. It is very easy to 
bring forward in this House charges of 
inhumanity, but where there is any 
foundation for them they ought to be 
made to the Executive Government. [ 
have never heard of it till now, and if 
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an ible person lays a statement 
toiee me to that effect. I will even yet 
order a full inquiry to be made; but it 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
subject of the judicial inquiry. It has 
been stated that the sentences were 
very terrible sentences for very slight 
offences. But the offences were not 
slight. All that I can say is, that we 
had several cases during the last two 
years of riots of this description in the 
Highlands, and that lighter sentences 
have been given, varying from one to 
six months; but these were always ac- 
companied by a distinct warning that 
these light sentences could not continue 
to be pronounced for this class of cases, 
if the community in which they were 
prevalent indicated their determination 
not to submit to the law when it treated 
them leniently, but showed their de- 
fiance of it. I deeply regret—and I 
hope the House will believe it—that 
such sentences had to be given; but I 
say I would not venture for one moment 
to gain the approval of a single Member 
opposite by saying that I disapproved of 
them. It is not my duty to say I ap- 

rove or disapprove of them, because I 
oe no right to express an opinion upon 
the conduct of the Judge; but I do say 
that, in my opinion, as far as the sen- 
tences in the Aignish and OClashmore 
cases are concerned, they were ab- 
solutely necessary for the purpose of 
indicating what must be the result of a 
continuance of such cases. Looking 
back to the previous history where riots 
of a similar nature have occurred, I find 
that the sentences pronounced were very 
different indeed, much severer sentences 
having been imposed for less grave 
offences. But I am glad to think that, 
with the greater publicity given to sen- 
tences in these modern times, happily 
long sentences are not so absolutely 
necessary as they may have been in past 
times. I say that if in districts such as the 
West Highlands you have, during the 
last 18 months, sentences of six months 
for offences not so bad as these two, we 
ought to be thankful that a lesson is 
given which may have the effect of pre- 
venting people listening to agitators; 
and I would fain hope it may have some 
effect upon the agitators themselves. 
There are too many agitators in this 
country, and also in another, who go 
about carrying on an agitation in one 
district and another, and at the same time 
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taking very good care to keep at the cool 
ond of the poker. They i not them- 
selves run therisk. They carry on their 
itation, and allow it to take its evil 

effect in the action of crime on the part 
of the population. They have dis- 
appeared, but the baneful and evil 
effect of their cruel conduct on these 
oor, ignorant people remains behind. 
only wish some means could be 
found by which we could get at those 
who incite these poor ple to acts 
of violence. I hold them to be in- 
finitely more guilty than the un- 
fortunate people who commit them. 
But the Executive Government must 
deal with those it can find who com- 
mit the acts. I believe many of the 
men now in prison are the last to com- 
lain of their sentences. They have 
n put upon their trial and convicted, 
and know’ perfectly well that it was 
absolutely necessary to vindicate the law 
by a firm and sharp lesson. We all re- 
gret the necessity; but so long as it 
exists, I, for one, will do my utmost in 
all such cases, and I am not going to be 
frightened by hon. Members’ statements 
about gunboats or anything else, be- 
lieving that I am doing the best for the 
peace of the country. In these outlying 
districts individuals would be at the 
mercy of the mob, unless it was understood 
that the mob would be firmly dealt with. 
It is not as if these were only isolated 
acts. They are part of a general system 
of terrorism which has been promoted 
by agitators in the North of Scotland. 
A very curious occurrence took place 
which shows that is so. The moment 
the witnesses who had charge of Olash- 
more Farm left for Edinburgh to give 
evidence, and there was no one to pro- 
tect the farm, in the course of the night 
no less than 700 yards of new stone 
fencing was levelled to the ground, You 
had the same thing occurring in 
Lewis and at Aignish: These are dan- 
gerous crimes. They can be committed 
in the secret of the darkness, and they 
involve enormous expense to innocent 
ple. They are extremely dangerous, 
ecause they are mean crimes, and they 
sap out all feeling of morality and 
honesty in the community in which they 
exist. No doubt, the hon. Member (Dr. 
Cameron) will say the people have been 
brought to do these things by provoca- 
tion; but what provocation did they 
receive from the tenant of Olashmore? 
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His conduct was not different from what 
it had been for 15 years. In what re- 
spect has he offended these people? It 
is ridiculous. Is the law going to allow 
it? When you talk of the severity of 
sentences, it is absolutely necessary to 
take into consideration the circumstances 
for which the sentences are pronounced. 
No Judge would be doing his duty, 
where offences were committed of the 
nature of raids and mobs, if he did not 
consider the general state of the neigh- 
bourhood, and what is necessary for the 
purpose of vindicating the law in these 
places. Will hon. Members go down to 
these places, or send to the people who 
are now agitating among them, and tell 
them distinctly that they oan gain 
nothing by such action? And will they 
warn » tes of the danger to their own 
happiness which comes from introducing 
among what has hitherto been a peace- 
able, honest, and kind community, those 
feelings of malice, hatred, and wanton 
mischief which are being developed 
amongst them by agitation? The next 
question is, what is to be done in the 
present unfortunate state of circum- 
stances, and I think, if my hon. Friends 
had addressed themselves to that ques- 
tion, it would have saved a great deal of 
time, and been a great deal more bene- 
ficial to the people of that country. I 
venture to say again what has been said 
here before, that as regards what has to 
be done in the way of remedying the 
condition of the people, all attempt 
would be absolutely delusive and futile 
which does not recognize the fact that 
the population of Lewis is in excess of 
what the land will bear. [‘‘ No, no! a 
That is my opinion, and the opinion o 

everybody who has examined closely 
into the question with an unbiassed 
mind. (‘‘No, no!”} Well, I shall be 
glad to hear in the course of the debate 
who is the man of skill who has gone over 
this matter for the last 100 years who 
has not come to that conclusion. When 
the Bill of 1886 was before the House, 
we said it was a Bill which could have 
no other result in the near future than 
to produce—if it did produce, which I 
greatly doubted—a temporary allevia- 
tion of the difficulties of the situation, 
and would not, in our view, bring about 
any results which would meet the diffi- 
culties. I adhere to that now, and I am 
sure that the events su uent to the 
pessing of that Act have fully borne out 
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the view then expressed. All that could. 
be done on the footing of dealing with 
the population as not being too much 
for the place in which it lives would be 
for the State to give additional land. 
The Crofters’ Act went beyond all 
vious legislation in that dissction; bet 
the OCrofters’ Act could not make land, 


and still less could it make land which 


would respond to labour b ucing 
such fruits as would ‘astify obliivesing 
or would admit of any family cultivating 
by its own labour obtaining the means 
of subsistence. I say this—that if all 
the land in Lewis were given to the 
crofters, it would not enable them 
to live by husbandry. I say, in the 
second place, even if it did, it would 
not put off the evil day for any sub- 
stantial period. It is perfectly clear on 
the face of it, even if at the present 
moment the land in the Lewis would 
admit of supporting the present popula- 
tion, that that would not meet the diffi- 
eulty for any substantial period, for the 
increase of the population goes on at 
such a rate that the time must come 
when even the most sanguine Member 
who sits opposite will be obliged to give 
up the idea that there is not a surplus 
population. I say that period has arrived 
already, had arrived long ago, and I 
say so on the authority of all who have 
examined into the question in the past 
as well as in the present, and admittedly 
on the authority of every Royal Com- 
mission which has reported. In the 
case of Lewis it was recognized 100 
years ago that it could not bear an in- 
crease of population at a time when 
there were only 8,000 inhabitants, and 
when we did not hear of places being 
converted into deer forests and let off to 
American sportsmen. In the case of 
Lochs parish, we find thet from 1790 to 
1797 it is distinctly stated that there 
were no lands in the parish that could 
properly be called arable. The popula- 
tion in 1790 was 1,768, and it had more 
than trebled in 1881, and is now 6,284. 
In the parish of Stornoway in 1790 
there were 2,600 inhabitants, and now 
there are 10,389. In Uig parish, of 
which it was declared in the Statistical 
Account that it never supplies itself 
with a sufficiency of provisions, there 
were in 1790 1,598 inhabitants, and in 
1881 there were 3,489; and in no sea- 
son it is declared, as regards Barvas 
parish, is the produce more than barely 
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sufficient tosupport the population, which 
in 1790 was 2,006, and in 1881 was 
5,335. So that in point of fact you have 
a population which has risen from some- 
thing like from 8,000 to 10,000 up to 
something over 27,000 at present. @ 
truth is that last year, which was the 
best for many years, as is admitted on 
all hands, in the way of successful culti- 
vation, we have had destitution staring 
us in the face, because the source from 
which the people derived that which 
enabled them to tide over one part of 
the year—namely, the fishing—failed 
them, illustrating what has been dinned 
into the ears of people for years; but 
they will not take it in, that the crofter 
is a man who ought to have an industry 
and some land for purposes of cultiva- 
tion as well. If you attempt to make 
farmers of people who have no capital— 
so that they must obtain their subsistence 
entirely out of the land they cultivate— 
the attempt must necessarily result in 
disastrous failure anywhere; but still 
more in such barren wastes as many 
parts of the Highlands, and in places 
where the climatic conditions are un- 
favourable to successful agriculture. 
This is what we urged, and urged in 
vain, on the House in 1886. The crofter 
is practically, and ought to be, an allot- 
ment holder. Sir J. M‘Neil reported 
to that effect in 1851. What I and 
other hon. Gentlemen urged in vain in 
1886 was that the crofter could not be a 
farmer unless the State was prepared to 
provide him with eapital for the purpose 
of working the farm. I do not sup- 
pose any hon. Gentleman will propose 
that, or that if it were pro it will 
be accepted. If crofters are impressed 
with the belief that they can subsist on 
the soil of the Islands it will end in 
disastrous failure. This is how the pro- 
blem works out in money. The average 
rent of a croft in Lewis is £3 and some 
odd shillings, but a great number of 
them are under £2 rentr'. If £2 be 
too high, upon what ecc omic basis of 
calculation can it be supposed that a 
croft will support the crofter? I suppose 
a fairly economic basis of rent would 
be a third at the utmost of the uce ; 
but suppose the rent istoo high, it is nota 
third, and thereforeit should be less than 
£2. I think that answers itself. Then, if 
£2 be too low a rent, what becomes of 
the attack on the landlords of charging 
exorbitant rents? So that whichever way 
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you take it, it is perfectly plain that the 
“ae ge gad arent an manna 
m in the past, the means of suppor 
to the erofter.” What is ope pens ~ 
things now wo sources. of su 
have disappeared—namely, leur end 
the kelp industry. You cannot have 
labour without capital, and you cannot 
have capital in a place like Lewis if 
there is no rent being received. Only 
the fishing remains. I am very thank- 
ful to say that the news we have received 
during last few days does indicate 
that there is something to come this 
season from that source. It seoms a 
Providential interposition that in the 
present destitution, when assistance 
must be given by the charitable, that 
great industry is likely to give the people 
a stimulus, and put some heart into 
them, and prevent them from being 
demoralized by a condition of absolute 
pauperism. What is the state of things 
in Sutherlandshire? The proprietor 
there has consistently made up his mind 
that he will not allow squatting. What 
has been the result? The result is that, 
whatever the Clashmore people complain 
of, they do not complain of want. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’) I am sure if my hon. Friend 
had seen Mrs. Kerr and her lady com- 
panion in the dock at Edinburgh, he 
would have been very well satisfied they 
were not in want. In that district there 
is not a single soul during the past 
year that has been in want, and has 
applied for parochial relief. In Suther- 
landshire not only was no squatting 
allowed—and that has had a most salu- 
tary effect—but what was done? Money 
was poured into Sutherlandshire for the 
purpose of testing whether the land 
et be made productive—whether it 


could give a response to labour, however 


expensive. The Duke of Sutherland 
selected the best land he could find. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND: The worst. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: He 
has expended thousands upon thousands 
of pounds upon experiments. I have 
heard him say that he was quite pen 
if he could make it yield a reasonable 
return, to put aside altogether the enor- 
mous.capital he had spent upon experi- 
ments, if he could only, after they had 
been carried out, secure a return for the 
labour put into the soil. I have seen 
steam ploughs and other enormous 
appliances of every description—some. 
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of them more like paddle steamers than 
avything else—employed in these ex- 
periments for tearing up the ground, root- 
ing upold trees, and clearing away stones. 

that capital could do to produce 
results having been done, I myself saw 
a very good crop of oats and a good crop 
of potatoes grown. But the experimentre- 
sulted in failure. Natureand the climatic 
conditions have been too strong, and the 
result is that the Duke has been unable 
to get anybody to take that land off his 
hands at any rent. Could a man have 
done more to endeavour to test the pro- 
ductive value of the soil? He expended 
his money freely under his own personal 
supervision. He wasalways there look- 
ing after the land. Not only so, but 
everybody knows that the Duke of 
Sutherland has done everything in his 
power to open up the country, and vast 
sums of money have been spent in 
wages in the district, which, but for his 
enterprize and determination, never 
would have been spent at ail. I do not 
believe that, from first to last, the Duke 
has ever received any practical money 
return from bis estate there. His great 
wealth, derived from other estates 
in the country, and from his other 


means, has been freely “serpe out to 
t 


test the capabilities of the soil. That 
leads me just to mention what I saw 
the other day, in a letter written by the 
junior Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh), who thought he saw a 
remedy for the evils of the crofters in 
his Bill to compel landlords to put all 
land, particularly waste land, under 
cultivation. I thought the hon. Mem- 
ber suggested the worst places; because 
if a man is going to spend a large sum 
of money in making an experiment, he 
is surely going to take the most favour- 
able conditions, and the most favour- 
able opportunity of testing the experi- 
ment. But everything must be accounted 
for on the part of those who say the 
Highlands are sufficient to produce food 
for the people by, somehow or other, 
getting rid of the proof. It must be 
thought that the Duke was a great fool, 
and was badly advised; but he was 
advised by a gentleman more clever in 
these matters than most people—Mr. 
Kenneth Murray. [Dr. Cameron dis- 
sented.} My hon. Friend need not 
shake his head. I have been there, and 
have seen the whole of the operations 
conducted with the greatest possible 
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skill, and under the best possible advice, 
In these circumstances, it really comes 
to be a question whether it is not beating 
the air for people to say that we have 
only got to divide the land in order to 
get prosperity. I should like to read a 
ew words from Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, 
a man who has taken great interest in 
the Highlands, who is greatly respected, 
and who hes been a very useful man in 
his day and generation. Here is what 
he says, and I want to ask hon. Members 
if they think the Government of a coun- 
try is to give no effect whatever to the 
opinions of men who have lived all their 
lives in the country, and studied it, and 
given their attention to the welfare of 
the community, particularly when we 
find that these opinions are in accord 
with opinions expressed in the past by 
other people, and are fully borne out by 
experience. Sir Kenneth Mackenzie 
says— 

“Tf agriculture is to be a source of living, 
can the farmer hope to be above want w 
farm is not of a size to give him constant em- 

loyment throughout the year? Opinions may 
differ as to the minimum size of a farm in 
Lewis, but no one with a cool head and ordinary 
powers of calculation can maintain that as an 
agricultural subject Lewis would be other- 
wise than over-populated with one-fourth of its 
present population. Were it divided into farms 
of £20 rental at the current letting value, 
it would not accommodate one-sixth of the 
existing inhabitants. The mass of the people 
are not farmers at all, but fishermen, and 
labourers with allotments. They might be 
converted into farmers if a profitable subject 
for their labour and means of stocking it were 
found, just as the unemployed in London might 
be turned into shopkeepers. It might be worth 
the country’s while in either case to risk the 
cost of effecting such a conversion where there 
is a probability that the experiment may be 
successful; but if the farming capital was 
found, the land in Lewis would provide for 
only a select few of its inhabitants, and in these 
times there would be little prospect of the loaned 
capital being repaid. It is in these circum- 
stances simply madness, in my view, for those 
seeking the welfare of the people to say that 
until the large farms and the forest are re- 
peopled the surplus population is not to con- 
sider any proposal for improving their present 
condition.” 


There is the opinion of a man who is, at 
any rate, entitled to some weight, and 
who cannot be supposed for a moment, 
from his past history, to be speaking 
from any evil disposition towards the 
crofters. He is speaking in the posi- 
tion of a man who feels it his duty to 
tell them the truth; and it will be a 
very sad thing, indeed, if these truths 
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do not come home to the people. Some 
e never tired of asserting that the 

rt of the Orofters’ Commission, 
which has been sitting under the recent 
Act, has proved conclusively that the 
rents in the Highlands are too high. 
Well, their rents have not been reduced 
on an average more than rents all over 
the country, without any Orofters’ Com- 
mission, have been reduced voluntarily. 
Even if you take these cases that always 
will occur in a large tract of country 
where there has been gross rack renting, 
ou will find that the actual reductions 
of the Crofters’ Commission are no more 
than the reductions which a number of 
men have made elsewhere of their own 
accord, owing to the present distressed 
state of agriculture. Has the value of 
stock got anything to dowith it? [Dr. 
Cameron dissented.] The hon. Member 
shakes his head. Has the value of 
roduce got anything to do with it? 
hy, the whole of this House rang for 
two years with assertions from the Irish 
Members that it was the depression 
caused by the low prices of stock and 
produce that necessitated a reduction of 
rents. What is the case of Lewis? 
Stock that formerly sold for £5 a-head 


you cannot get 30s. for now. Is that 
not a case for the reduction of rent? 


Therefore, I say it is perfectly clear that 
the reductions caused by the decisions 
of the Commission have nearly brought 
the matter to the same footing as in the 
rest of the country. Suppose the rent 
were too high, then you come: at once 
closer to the problem. If the rent be 
too high, it is plain that the produce of 
the land is not sufficient for the support 
of the people; and here again I should 
like to refer to what was said by me 
on the subject in 1886 in this House— 
“Tf, on the contrary, it turned out to be true 
that the rents were too high, then the result 
was contrary to the Commissioners’ Report, but 
if that were the result there was an economic 
corollary that flowed from it, and that was that 
it was fatal to the idea of this Bill being a real 
settlement of the question, because, if it were 
proved that the rents, even as at present, on 
which all the calculations hitherto had been 
made as to the capabilities of the land for sup- 
porting the population, were too high, that 
would bring about this result—that it would 
become more certain than ever that the popula- 
tion could not be supported from the profits of 
the produce of the soil alone.” 
But the pessent crisis in Lewis has 
nothing whatever to do with the question 
of rent, for a very simple reason—the 
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rent has not been paid. Therefore, if 
the people are at grove destitute, it is 
not on account of -excessive rents, but 
because the land has not produced even 
a bare subsistence for the people. Even 
in one of the best years they have ever 
had, in the parish of Lochs, out of a 
land rental on which one proprietor is 
assessed at £2,452, the sum actually 
paid in rent is only £350. That in- 
cludes all agricultural holdings, but not 
shootings; so that the proprietor has 
got ngs Arne one-seventh part of his 
rent. Perhaps somebody will say that 
one-seventh of the rent is all the land- 
lord should get. But what is the result? 
There are 6,284 people; and take them 
at the rate of six to a family, which is a 
very large estimate, you have 1,047 
families residing in the Lochs parish. 
That makes six shillings and a few odd 
pence for each family. If it is said that 
the rent which Lady Matheson is getting 
is only a seventh, it comes to this, that 
the people are properly rented on their 
holdings at a rate which represents six 
shillings and a few odd pence for every 
six persons of the population. The 
thing has only to be stated to show its 
monstrous absurdity. I say, therefore, 
that fishing or labour of some other kind 
is absolutely essential, and as 

labour, that which practically proves its 
necessity is the fact that these enormous 
sums have been expended upon labour 
in the past, and that it is this enormous 
expenditure that in many cases has kept 
the wolf from the door. It has been 
contended that it is not the fact that the 
population is too large, but it was proved 
time after time by reports that real 
famine and an absolute breakdown on 
the part of the population has only been 
prevented on more than one occasion by 
the coming in of something from outside, 
which enabled them to succeed. They 
could never have lived before 1851 with- 
out the kelp industry, and they could 
never have lived after 1851 without the 
fishing industry. It cannot be denied 
that in Sutherlandshire, Ross-shire, 
Inverness-shire, and in Lewis it has 
formerly been possible for a landlord 
who had large personal property to pour 
out his money in the making of improve- 
ments, and thus giving employment to 
the Crofters, and it is not contested that 
vast sums had been thus expended in 
Lewis and elsewhere. That, how- 
ever, is not possible now, and it is not 
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contended that these proprietors have 
got the means of making any more im- 
provements. With regard to the two 
places in which outbreaks have recently 
taken place, in both cases the proprietors 
were le who had spent a great deal 
of their time among their people. Lady 
Matheson, notwithstanding some abo- 
minable threatening letters which she 
has received, and which I earnestly trust 
are hoaxes, has persistently refused to 
leave Stornoway ; and I believe she will 
remain there as long as she has a shilling 
left. She has been put to enormous 
expense, and has received nothing in 
return. She is a brave lady, and a 
most generous lady; and I am sure 
there is not a single Member in 
the House who sympathizes with the 
Crofters who will venture to say a single 
word against her as regards Lewis. 
It is said, of course, that Sir James 
Matheson expended this money with 
the expectation of making some profit 
out of it. Undoubtedly that is the case, 
but it is none the less the act of a kindly 
and right-thinking man. If Sir James 
could have carried on the works which 
he instituted in such a manner as 
to benefit the people with scarcely any 
return, not to speak of profit, he would 
have been glad todoso. Allthis shows 
the difficulty of struggling against a 
barren soil and an unpropitious climate. 
With respect to Lewis, full informa- 
tion has been given as to the enormous 
sums which had been expended there, 
and yet there has been no result in 
pe eg because nature has been 

ghting against it. Labour is scarce, 
proprietors are crippled, and the vast 
sums that have been expended are 
bringing in no return. Now, the only 
thing that has a prospect of success is the 
fishing, and certainly, if a successful 
fishing industry could be established on 
the West Coast of Scotland, you may 
solve the question of the difficulty of 
population in the future. You cannot 
solve it for the immediate present. You 
may be able to sustain a large number 
of people if you establish a permanent 
and successful fishing ; and with regard 
to that I may say Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have made arrangements by 
which boats and gearing can be pro- 
cured by fishermen on very easy terms— 
one-tenth of the cost to be provided 
in the case of new boats, and two- 
tenths in the case of old boats, the 
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Government giving a loan on the footing 
that the boats will be fully insured for 
the remainder. I was glad to hear 
to-day that a gentleman who has, I 
believe, thade a wonderful discovery in 
fish curing, has in prospect the estab- 
lishment of a large industry on the 
West Coast of the Highlands, by which 
he believes he will be able not only to 
make a good profit himself, but to give 
remunerative labour to many people. 
I hope it will be admitted that the 
Government have done all that could 
be reasonably expected of them in the 
way of stimulating the fishing industry. 
As regards the destitution, the Govern- 
ment are in direct communication with 
those who are meeting the present want, 
and care will be taken that the greatest 
vigilance is exercised on the spot to 
prevent any calamitous results. y, 
we come to the question which I believe 
lies at the root of this whole matter at 
the present time, and that is what is to 
be done in view of the fact—which I 
consider to be established on incontro- 
vertible testimony—that the population 
is too heavy to be carried by the district? 
There is only one way of looking at the 
fact, and that is, that some of the 
population should do, as all the popula- 
tions of the rest of this country do— 
namely, go to some other place. Those 
are the worst enemies of the Highlands 
who are endeavouring to persuade the 
people that it is a cruel thing for the 

overnment, or for other people, to 
endeavour to induce them to go to 
other countries. Love of country is a 
very proper sentiment; but if it had 
been carried out in the way proposed in 
the Highlands, it would have prevented 
this country from being the great coun- 
try it is. Why it should thought 
that the manliness and the pluck which 
are good all over the rest of the country 
should be bad in the West Highlands, 
I am utterly unable to conceive. In 
old days, when to leave their country 
—_ meant expatriation, men 

ave braved it, and we had all over this 
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country monuments of the success of 
those men in other countries, by which 
they had shown their love and appre- 


ciation of the old country. We know 
perfectly well that Hi ders have 
one forth to all parts of the world, and 
ave distinguished themselves in arms, in 
Government, and in everything. I think 
there is a great deal too much of 
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mawkish sentimentality about the 
ion, and it does enormous 

tf these people could be persuaded that 
they are doing good to themselves and 
to their neighbours by going abroad, 
it would be the greatest ible bless- 
ing to these districts. How this is to 
be done is a totally different question. 
It must be voluntary; but one thing is 
quite clear, that every obstacle is put in 
the way of voluntary emigration by the 
people who try to persuade these unfor- 
tunate crofters that they can struggle 
against economic laws. I know there 
are people who hold the opinion that 
there is plenty of land for the crofters to 
live in comfort; but I hold that that 
opinion is contrary to the experience of 
the past. They have only been kept 
down in numbers by disease and by 
clan feuds. With regard to the latter, 
that kind of thing is not allowed now; 
and with regard to disease, protection 
is now given ; and though with regard 
to children it is not, perhaps, so efficient 
as may be wished, still much has been 
done for the people. If these people 
could be convinced that it is a good and 
wise thing to go abroad, as others have 
done before them, I am sure that it 
would be of the greatest benefit, both 
to those who go and to those who are 
left behind. The Government is will- 
ing to entertain any substantial pro- 
posals from any number of persons who 
may desire to emigrate from the con- 
gested districts. ore than that it 
would be extremely unwise to say. I 
invite hon. Members and their Friends 
to consider whether they are acting 
wisely in the interests of these people in 
endeavouring to persuade them to do 
that which can only be done up to a 
certain point. It has been proved by 
conclusive evidence from a vast number 
of sources that there is a limit to the 

roductiveness of the soil and the num- 

er of people who can live upon it, and 
that that limit has been reached long 
ago. I have endeavoured, in the course 
of this speech, which has lasted already 
too long—[‘‘ No, no! ”}]—to notice 
every point brought forward by hon. 
Gentlemen who have spoken. If I have 
omitted to notice anything, I should be 
glad to hear itnow. ButI think I have 
pretty well exhausted all that I ought 
to say. I think that this House, in 
dealing with the question, ought to 
realize that it is one which ought to be 
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discussed dispassionately, and without 
any reflections. I have no 
objection whatever, and no Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government has any 
objection whatever to any attack upon 
us in our official capacity for anything 
we have done. But I am sure every 
Member of this House must feel that 
this is a matter which ought to be con- 
sidered with an earnest desire to find 
the best solution we can, and that the 
line of attack and recrimination is one 
which it is not wise to adopt. That 
destitution is ahead of us in Lewis 
at the present moment, there can be no 
question whatever. I am very glad, 
indeed, to think and to know that in- 
fluential means are being taken to meet 
that destitution. But, after all, the 
present destitution is but the fringe of 
the question. We have our view, and 
some conclusion must be arrived at as 
to what is to be done in the future; 
and I hope I have stated clearly and 
temperately what I mean in giving ex- 
pression to the view of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I do trust that these 
views may at least be calmly and care- 
fully considered. We can lend ourselves 
to no scheme which expresses a belief 
that, by endeavouring to break up pre- 
sent arrangements of land anywhere 
in these West Highlands, sufficient 
can be provided for the people in these 
districts. We express that opinion 
with regret; but we have formed it 
after most careful consideration. But 
it does not at all prevent the opera- 
tion of the clauses of the Bill which be- 
came law two years ago, under which— 
if it is convenient to do so, and if it does 
not interfere with the rights of other 
people — additions may be made to 
Orofters’ and to existing holdings. Un- 
doubtedly the removal of some people 
from the congested districts would at 
once afford relief in respect of the 
amount of land available; because there 
is no question that crofts have been 
divided up until, as they now exist, they 
are absolutely insufficient to afford sub- 
stantial means of subsistence. If some 


of these people could be removed to a 


place where they have a p of suc- 
cess, the land which is vac would be a 
great comfort to those who are left; and 
we would not be favourable to any 
scheme of emigration upon the footing 
that crofts already divided up into too 
small patches are again to be oocupied. 
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Our aim and intention would be that 
where people remove, the part of the 
croft divided off in the past should be 
added to it again, so as to provide a 
proper size of croft, and afford a reason- 
able help to the families who are left. 
We should be glad, indeed, to find in 
the course of time some people come 
forward for the purpose of beng volun- 
tarily emigrated. And recently, in the 
many eases which I know of, such a 
scheme has been eminently successful. 
Lady Gordon Cathca:t succeeded in 
getting 11 families to emigrate in one 
year, and the result was that no less 
than 45 families emigrated in the follow- 
ing year. And I am convinced of this, 
that, if you could only get 12 or 20 
families in Lewis to make the ex- 
periment, the whole of your agitation to 
tell them they ought not to emigrate 
would be defeated by the news which 
came from those who had emigrated. I 
assure the House that this matter has 
engaged, is engaging, and will engage 
the most carnest attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. It is our earnest 
desire, and I am sure it is the earnest 
desire of the House, that the best should 
be done for an interesting population 
such as we have in these Western High- 
lands—so different from those who live 
in other parts of the country. My hope 
is that the demoralization amongst them, 
which is at present rapidly spreading, 
will be checked ; that they may come to 
believe that the Government has a real 
interest in them; that they and their 
friends will turn over a new leaf, and 
will calmly consider the question whe- 
ther agitation is the mode by which they 
are to be brought to happiness, or whe- 
ther happiness is not rather to be found 
by recognizing the Constitution as it 
really exists, by devoting their energies 
really to labour and to industry which 
may be remunerative, and not by seek- 
ing from the Government things which 
they never can obtain, and which, if they 
did obtain, it is my firm and confident 
belief would leave them in a few years’ 
time no better off than they are at 
present. 

Dra. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) said, that in dealing with the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate (Mr. 
J. H. A. Macdonald) he wished to say 
that a complaint was made that no 
Notice had been given of some of the 


Mr. J. H. 4. Macdonald 
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subjects which had been alluded to, and 
that they had been sprung on the Go. 
vernment and on the House. At any 
rate, Mr. Speaker must have thought 
that the references which had been mado 
to what occurred in the Highlands could 
properly be included in the debate, other- 
wise he would not have allowed hon. . 
Gentlemen to deal with them. He (Dr. 
R. Macdonald) did not therefore think 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had good ground for grumbling on 
that score. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had begun with the state- 
ment with which he (Dr. R. Macdonald) 
perfectly , for he had said that 
whatever the state of matters in the 
Highlands was now, it was owing to past 
legislation for which the Government 
were not responsible. He and other 
hon. Members from the Highlands had 
done their best to get the late Govern- 
ment to take the view of the matter 
which they were taking now that they 
were in Opposition, and all that could 
be said against the present Government 
was that it had helped the late Govern- 
ment in preventing the OCrofter Mem- 
bers from getting those improvements 
in the Crofters’ Act which they other- 
wise would have obtained. The Crofter 
Members now appealed to the present 
Government to act in the matter and to 
improve the legislation of past Sessions. 
The working of the Crofters’ Act had 
shown the world that the measure would 
not do what the House and the Govern- 
ment who brought in the Bill expected 
it to do. It had done nothing of the 
sort, and they asked the present Go- 
vernment to improve the Act in that 
respect. They asked the Government 
why did they not do in the case of the 
Scotch Highlands what they had done 
in the case of Ireland? Why did they 
not break down the leases and allow 
farmers all over Scotland the same 
rivileges as they had allowed Irish 
armers? If the Government would 
only do that they would find more than 
one way out of the present difficulty, 
end it would be shown that there were 
plenty of farms for the poor crofters to 
go into, and that it would not be neces- 
sary for the word “emigration” to be 
the beginning and the end of the speech 
of a Minister of the Government on this 
uestion. The right hon. and learned 
ntleman had told them that nothin 
else but emigration could be done, an 
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that the Crofter Members were etrisiog 
ane penne Set Ie. igrate. Well, 
certainly the Crofter Members were 
advising the crofters not to emigrate 
except on certain conditions. the 
Government would give them a scheme 
of migration as well as emigration, then 
they would help with all the power they 
had; but so long as the Government 
refrained from doing this, and from 
telling them that the crofters should gat 
additional land which was now used for 
deer and game, they could not agree 
with the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate that the people should leave 
their own country. Was it a good 
thing for a country that it should be 
denuded of its population ? Were they 
_ to depopulate their own country in 

order to accommodate sportsmen from 
America who could not find land in 
their own country for the keeping and 
shooting of deer? He (Dr. R. Mac- 
donald) would tell the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman that, so long as 
this or any other Government would 
not give the Highlanders a scheme 
of migration, and would not give 
them land to cultivate from the te 
forests and establish farms, they would 
get no help from the Crofter Members 
in trying to induce the crofters to emi- 
grate. What was desirable, in the first 
instance, was that the crofters should 
thoroughly populate their own country, 
and that when that was done the 
surplus population should be sent 
to other countries. Then the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had 
declared that the distress was not 
owing to the present crofters, and that 
no matter what was done the people 
would not get better off. He (Dr. R. 
Macdonald) frankly allowed that that 
was the case; but what the Orofter 
Members had always been asking for 
in this House—and he thought they 
knew what the crofters wanted—was 
more land. They did not ask for re- 
ductions of rents, though they were 
granted. They had stated incidentally 
that the rents were too high, but they 
did not make much trouble about that 
matter. What was really laid stress 
upon was the necessity of giving the 
crofters more land, and it was more 
land that the Government would not 
give. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said—‘If you give these 


people their land at 10s. an acre they 
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will be no better off,” and that was, no 


doubt, very true. The only way to im- 
prove their position was to give them 
more land ; that, as a matter of fact, was 


the only solution of the question. It 
was entirely beside the question to 
talk about the present crofter system 
not having been introduced by the 
Government, and the Government not 
being to blame for keeping iton. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman then 
entered upon a phase of his = 
which he (Dr, R. Macdonald), as a High- 
lander, could hardly recognize as very 

atriotic. He had told them that the 

. gpa were wanting in manliness 
and committed illegal acts. Well, he 
could tell the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman that all manliness had 
not departed from the Highlanders, 
and that the Highlanders never had 
so much manliness in their lives as 
they had now. In olden times when 
a Highlander met his landlord he 
would take off his hat to him in the road 
half-a-mile before he came up to him; 
but all that had now changed, and the 
crofter now went up and looked his land- 
lord straight in the face. It was because 
the crofters had acquired more manili- 
ness that they refused to be ground 
down by such laws as were now in force 
in Scotland. Then the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in referring to the deer 
raid in Lewis, had stated that it did not 
seem at all to indicate to the Government 
or anyone else, that there was starvation 
amongst the people. He had said that 
if the people had been starving what 
one would have expected them to do 
would have been to kill a sheep or two 
and take them home and eat them. 
But that was a thing which a Highlander 
would not demean himself by doing—he 
would rather starve than steal a sheep ; 
but the Highlanders did not see much 
harm in pulling down a wall asa pro- 
test against the present law. As to 
whether the deer were taken home by 
the raiders or not, he had a great deal 
more information on the point than 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
because he happened to have had as 
his guest for some time the gentleman 
who was at the head of the raid, and he 
had learned from him that a great many 
deer had been taken home by the High- 
landers to their families; and if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would 


promise not to prosecute, he might, later 
[Ninth Night. } 
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on, be furnished with the names of the 
families in question. So that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had made 
another mistake when he argued that the 
agitation had not in view the relief of 
distress. Then the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman told them that the 
Mover of the Motion had passed lightly 
over the rioting at Aignish and 
Clashmore, but that was a matter of 
opinion. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman seemed to have employed this 
evening in putting up men of straw in 
order to knock them down again. He 
said that the hon. Members who had 
spoken seemed to entertain such and 
such views, when in reality they did 
not do anything of the kind. No doubt, 
Aignish and Olashmore people were 
wrong in what they had done; but still 
there was something to explain their 
conduct. The explanation was nag v4 
the despair of the people. They felt 
that they must do something legal or 
illegal— something that would make 
their names talked about in this coun- 
try, and get into the English as well as 
into the Scotch papers; and they were 
even willing to undergo the awful sen- 
tences which had been passed upon them 
in the Court of Session the other day in 
order to bring their case before the 
country. He (Dr. R. Macdonald) was 
not much of a lawyer. and he would not 
enter into a long discussion with him as 
to the decision in Edinburgh. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said 
it was all right; but the country did 
not think so, and, unless he was very 
much mistaken, before very long an 
Edinburgh jury would have another 
opportunity of trying crofters. In this 
way the question would be again brought 
up, and the public would see whether 
the first decision was right. The people 
had come to find that deer were nobody’s 
property, and that for taking them all 
they had to pay was a trespass fine of 
£2. No doubt, a great many people 
would be willing to risk such a fine as 
that when they would have the pros- 
pect of taking as much vension as 
would pay the fine, and when they 
knew that they themselves would go 
seot-free. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had referred to observations 
made at public, or semi-public, meet- 
ings, and had quoted the statement of 
one person, that he was prepared to 
shed his blood in the cause; and he 


Dr. Rk. Macdgnald 
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Answer to Her 
had asked what meaning was to be 
attached to that sort of t Wel, 


the right hon. and learned Gentlemen 
knew what his own principal witness 
against these deer raids in Edinburgh 
was going to do. This person had said 
that he was going to the forest alone, if 
no one else went with him; and it was 
plain what little value was to be attached 
to any such statements of the kind. 
These men of both sides said things 
which they did not mean. Men threa- 
tened to do heroic acts; but such state- 
ments were not worth making capital 
outof. Therighthon. and learned Gentle- 
man had been most severe with the awful 
lawlessness which had been committed at 
Aignish. He had stated that there had 
been a mobof 5,000 or 6,000 people ; but .« 
he had gone on to refer to an incident 
which clearly showed that the people 
were not lawless, because he had men- 
tioned the fact that the Sheriff had been 
able to go and smoke his pipe amongst 
the men, who had not attempted to in- 
terfere with him in any way. It there- 
fore did not come very well from the 
mouth of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to talk of these people as 
being very lawless. So far from doing 
the Sheriff of Stornaway any injury, the 
people had not even spoken disrespect- 
fully of him. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had spoken of the 
Royal Scots Regiment being called 
upon; but he had not referred to an 
incident which was not very creditable 
to those soldiers—he had not mentioned 
that when the crofters came down with 
spades and pikes the soldiers were put 
to flight. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: Will 
the hon. Member tell me where that 
happened ? 

Dr. R. MACDONALD said, he be- 
lieved it had occurred at Aignish; at 
any rate, the newspapers reportedit, and 
he had not seen it contradicted. With 
regard to another matter alluded to by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, it 
was only fair to remark that the wit- 
nesses for the defence ought to have 
been assisted to get to Edinburgh. It 
should not be said that witnesses in such 
cases as this were of no use. Scores of 

eople had written to him (Dr. R. Mac- 
Foneld), and pointed out that witnesses 
could be brought up to show that the men 
in custody were innocent and to prove an 
alibi. It was, no doubt, a great inconve- 
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nience to the crofters who had not 
a shilling in the world, to be removed 
from Stornaway to other parts, and not 
only was that unjust in itself, but it was 
unjust in enabling the Government to 
keep away witnesses for the defence. 
As to the sentences passed upon these 
r people, very few Scotch Members, 

e thought, would agree with the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman that they 
were 74 light. If the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman thought that a sen- 
tence of nine months’ imprisonment on 
a poor woman for simply having thrown 
a clod at a policeman was a light sen- 
tence, his view and the view of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman differed. 
Tken with regard to rents in the High- 
lands. No doubt, they had been lowered, 
and very properly so ; but did the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman know of 
any reduction—except in the single case 
of the Duke of Sutherland—having been 
given before the year 1886. There were 
many cases in which reductions had been 
given upon large farms, but no reduc- 
tions had been given to the crofters 
until the Orofters’ Commission got 
settled down to its work. If there were 
no Orofters’ Commission, he did not 
believe that the crofters would have 
obtained any reduction: in their rents. 
Everybody knew that the crisis in the 
farming industry occurred long before 
1887, when the Orofters’ Commission 
began to sit. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had referred to Lady Mathe- 
son as a brave woman for continuing to 
live in Lewis, but he (Dr. R. Macdonald) 
would put it te any hon. Member 
whether that statement was correct and 
whether it could be called a sign of 
bravery on the part of any one to con- 
tinue to reside on the Island. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman told them 
that the Government had done ail that 
they could in this matter, and if that 
were the case then their “‘all’’ was very 
little indeed, and this or any other Go- 
vernment would have to do a great deal 
more than had yet been done to satisfy 
or allay the agitation in the Highlands. 
Refore he left the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s speech he must just re- 
mark, with regard to the sentences 
which had been obtained against the 
prisoners, that if the jury had known 
what the sentence was to have been it 
would have influenced them very much 
in finding a verdict. Even the jurors had 
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their hearts touched when they found 
that the sentences were not such as they 
expected. The Orofter Members did 
not contend that there were not too 
many people in Lewis; but while ad- 
mitting that the place was ey. wl 
lated, they pointed out that 
fourths of the land was under deer 
forests and sheep farms, and only one- 
fourth was in the hands of the people, 
and they asked that the Government 
should give them that three-fourths, or 
as much as the people could make use 
of. When education was more ad- 
vanced than it is now in the Highlands, 
the Government would find that it was 
not necessary to emigrate the young 
men and women, but that they woul 
emigrate themselves veryquickly. With 
respect to the Duke of Sutherland’s 
improvements, he would point out that 
in no case had any of the improved 
land been allotted to a crofter. They 
had all been offered to large farmers; 
but if the Duke of Sutherland would try 
the experiment of offering them to the 
crofters he would not be very likely to 
try unsuccessfully. The hon. Member 
for Sutherland (Mr. A. Sutherland) had 
said that it was not very nice for them 
as Highlanders to talk about the poverty 
of the Highlands, and that was very 
true; but, after all, that was the only 
way to bring the subject before the 
world. The Report on Lewis gave 
a number of incidents showing the 
poverty of the inhabitants. It stated in 
one case, that of Kenneth M‘Kenzie, 
that he had no potatoes; that he had 
got destitution meal; that he had two 
beds badly equipped for nine | ppaw to 
sleep in; that a son of 17 and a son of 
10 had to sleep with two daughters of 21 
and 14, or else sleep with their parents, 
as there was no ollies way of doing it. 
Many other cases of this kind were quoted. 
It was a well known fact that there were 
formerly 37 crofting villages in what was 
now the( Park )deer forest, averaging from 
two orsix families up to 20. Those villages 
bad disappeared and the inhabitants 
had not gone abroad, but were crowded 
amongst the other people. The land- 
lords did not come out of this matter 
very well. With reference to the con- 
dition of the people of Lewis, all the 
medical authorities, with one exception, 
agreed in saying that the state of things 
was very serious there. As to the 
Crofters’ Commission, it was sometimes 
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said that they ought to be satisfied with 
what had been done in the Highlands, 
and with the Courts which had been 
established; but, although rents had 
been in many instances reduced, the 
crofters had been ordered to pay very 
large n of the arrears. It 
had been held out to them that they 
would get more land. He did not know 
whether hon. Members in all parts of 
the House were aware of the fact, but 
the Orofter Members were. However, 
although it was understood that the 
crofters were to have more land, already 
the Orofters’ Commission had dealt 
with 1,500 odd crofters, but in no single 
instance had they given an inch more 
of land. Hon. Members had thought 
that the Government of the day had been 
giving them something, when in reality 
they were giving them nothing at all. 
The crofters, as a matter of fact, had 
not been treated as favourably as the 
tenants on the large farms, because, 
whereas the former had only received 
reductions to the extent of 38 per cent, 
the large farmers had received reductions 
ranging from 37 to 57 per cent, and this 
notwithstanding that the crofters ought 
to have the benefit of all their improve- 
ments. How could the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman think that they were 
going to have peace in the Highlands if 
this was the sort of justice that was to 
be meted out to the people? He main- 
tained that the crofters would be want- 
ing in that manliness which the right 
hon. ana learned Gentleman referred to 
if they put up with such a thing, and it 
was for the Government to see that 
something was done for them. The 
crofters were quite willing to go to 
prison rather than to put up with the 
existing state of things. Therefore it 
was desirable that the Government 
should do something. Though he sat 
on the Opposition side of the House, up 
to to-night he had had very great expec- 
tations of the Tory Government. His 
hopes were in a fair way to be dis- 
appointed, however; still he must ex- 
press a hope that something better 
would be done than emigration. 

Mr. MACDONALD OAMERON 
(Wick, &c.) said, he had been very much 
amused to hear the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate 
(Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) deliver such 
an interesting speech and ask hon. Mem- 
bers to look at this matter in the calmest 
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manner. He thought that this appeal of 
the right hon. andlearned eman was 
evidence that he was somewhat afraid of 
the result of the present condition of 
things being allowed to continue. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
alluded to those Members who repre- 
sented Highland constituencies as agi- 
tators, and said that hon. Gentlemen 
were giving advice to the people in those 
constituencies which they dared not get 
up and report in that House. But he 
(Mr. Macdonald Cameron) had sat in that 
House for two years, and he had never 
heard from them anything that could 
be considered as advice to the people {to 
indulge in lawlessness; on the contrary, 
it was a wonder to him that they should 
have accepted for so long as they had the 
condition of things. The hon. Gentle- 
men referred to were agitators in this 
sense—that they were doing all they 
could to get the wrongs of the people 
righted by what they believed to be 
Constitutional agitation ; and he thought 
it was perfectly undeniable that such 
wrongs did exist. If the Government 
did not listen to the Constitutional agita- 
tion which they were engaged in, how, 
he asked, could they possibly preserve 
law and order in the country, because 
otherwise the people would be driven to 
do what all deplored? The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that no one 
would get up and repudiate those acts. 
He (Mr. Macdonald Cameron) re- 
pudiated those acts. He was exceed- 
ingly sorry that the peopie had com- 
mitted such acts; but it was not the 
people who were to blame; it was those 
who refused to right the wrongs of these 
people, and in saying that he spoke of 
right hon. Gentlemen on both sides 
of the House. If the present attitude 
towards these people was maintained, the 
present agitation would probably spread 
and there was no saying what the result 
might be. Reference had been made to 
the Report recently presented with re- 
gard to the position in Lewis. It was 
impressed on the House at the time of 
the passing of the Bill by hon. Members 
for Scotland generally, that it was of 
great moment and necessity that the 
cottars should be possessed of some 
land, and the result was that, not having 
got that land. they were in t destitu- 
tion through the failure of fishing and 
the change in economic conditions. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 
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referred to the 
his Grace the Duke of Sutherland ; but 
he would point out that, in the first place, 
the land selected was at too high an 
altitude to allow corn to ripen upon it. 
He had heard that his Grace was badly 


advised in this matter. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had referred to 
Mr. Kenneth Murray as one of the most 
intelligent and enterprizing men in the 
county of Ross, who had the confidence of 
the noble Duke and advised him to make 
‘hese experiments, which were made at 
his Grace’s expense. But it was found 
that a great mistake had been com- 
mitted, no matter how practical a man 
Mr. Murray was. He gave the noble 
Duke every credit for desiring to do the 
best he could for his people; but this 
mistake had been made, and starvation 
having almost overtaken them, it could 
not be expected that they would appre- 
ciate his Grace’s action to the extent 
they would otherwise have done. If his 
Grace, instead of spending this large sum 
per acre, had placed on the land the 
descendents of the people evicted some 
eighty years ago, he would have got 
a lags number of men to go there; the 
land would have heen brought into cul- 
tivation at no expense to his Grace, 
and besides, he would be at that 
moment one of the most highly re- 
spected landlords in the Highlands of 
Scotland. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said the young men 
would be much better off if they would 
only leave the land and go elsewhere ; 
but he looked at it in quite a different 
light, and he considered that the refer- 
ence of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was a most unfortunate one. He 
looked on the instance given by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman as evidence 
of the great physical and mental power 
which the Scotch people possessed, and 
which, if it were well treated on the soil, 
would develop the country. Why 
should they send the best blood and 
sinew of the country to America and 
other countries? He said that the large 
cities of the country would become effete, 
disintegrate, and run to seed, so to 
speak, unless there was an influx 
of a healthy element from the rural 
districts. e held in his hand some 
cuttings from a Northern newspaper 
relating to the reductions made to 
the crofters since they had been 
engaged in this particular business. 
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The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said, in the course of his speech, that re- 
ductions of rents meant nothing, and 
that they had been reduced in accord- 
ance with what was obtaining elsewhere ; 
but as his hon. Friend the Member for 
Ross and Cromarty (Dr. R. Macdoneld) 
had pointed out, they would not have 
ne Pape es — > = for Lord 
apier’s wishes, and for the passing of 
the Act of 1886. Hesaid it was woe he 
the question to bring forward su 
a miserable case as the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had adduced. There 
were two estates mentioned in the Paper 
before him, one of Lord Macdonald and 
the other of Colonel Frazer; on the 
first of these there were seven or eight 
townships, and the reductions had been 
about 50 per cent; but what struck him 
forcibly was the great number of widows 
on these estates, and the high rents 
these poor women had been paying for 
many years before the passing of the 
Act. There were no less than 35 on 
the Macdonald estate, and their rents 
had been reduced by 30 and 35, and, in 
one or two cases, by 40 percent. He 
thought they ought to try to get the 
landlords to disgorge the money they 
had improperly exacted for some con- 
siderable time back from these poor 
women. In connection with the fact 
that landlords had been forced to reduce 
the rents, he might mention the case of 
a landlord who had not been so forced, 
but who, knowing that it was better to 
deal sympathetically with his tenantry, 
called them together, and told them to 
value the land for themselves. This was 
Mr. Macdonald, of Skaebost,in Skye, and 
the result was that a committee was 
established for the purpose, the land was 
vaiued, and in most instances he got a 
fair rent, and in several others it was 
agreed that he should be paid more 
than he considered the land was worth. 
Let hon. Members contrast that with 
some of the neighbouring estates, and 
also with the case of Mr. Sutherland, 
of Skibo, who refused to accept the rents 
which on ma. np ter gen Coin- 
mission. He not that pessimistic 
view of the working of the Orofters’ Act 
which was entertained by some hon. 
Members. He believed it was a great 
gain. It had admitted for the first time 
in Scotch legislation that the landlord 
could not do exactly what he liked with 
his land, especially if im doing so he 
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acted against the well-being of the com- 
munity. He was afraid that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite had been basing their 
arguments on the principle that if a man 
possessed property it did not matter whe- 
ther he managed it in a manner in- 
jurious to the community or not. He was 
sorry that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate had not 
promised greater amelioration for the 
crofters than he had done in the — 
they had heard that — ith 
regard to the sentences which had been 
passed lately on the poor crofters, and 
which it was said were not cumulative, 
it was monstrous that a man should get 
15 months’ imprisonment, and women 
nine and 12 months, for being present 
at what was practically nothing more 
than a moderate attempt to advertize 
their grievances. Let hon. Members 
contrast those sentences with what oc- 
curred in Scotland a few years ago, 
when the City of Glasgow Bank direc- 
tors were arraigned before the chief 
tribunal of the country for having de- 
frauded widows and orphans, and re- 
duced them to poverty. Those men got 
off with a few months’ imprieonment, 
and he was reading the other day, in 
The Pali Mali Gazette, the account of a 
man who came home one evening drunk 
and trampled on his wife, and crushed 
her almost to death, and who, when 
brought before a London magistrate for 
the offence, got off simply because he 
was the wife’s husband. With regard to 
the estate of Lady Matheson, he knew 
Lady Matheson to be a most worthy 
woman; but in the midst of this agita- 
tion she was perfectly helpless; she was 
surrounded by the same sort of advisers 
who had surrounded proprietors in the 
Highlands from time immemorial. He 
exceedingly regretted to read some little 
time ago that a deputation had waited 
on her Ladyship, asking for a greater 
amount of land for the crofters, and, in 
some instances, for a reduction of r_ntal. 
To this deputation her Ladyship re- 
plied—‘‘ I cannot give you what you want 
when youcannot pay the rent of the small 

iece of land you have got.’? When the 

rofters’ Bill was passing through Com- 
mittee in that House it was repeatedly 
stated and urged on the Government 
that these people could get a very good 
living if they had more land; and it 
was distinctly stated, in reply to Lady 
Matheson, that the crofters could not 


Mr. Macdonald Cameron 
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Answer to Her 
y their rents on their small 
use they were not large enou 
to occupy the whole of their labour- 
ing time, and so rag sufficient for 
their subsistence. Her Ladyship said— 
“Tf you are not able to maintain your- 
selves at home, you should go to foreign 
lands and et be provision for your- 
selves.”” But that, he (Mr. Macdonald 
Cameron) said, was just what the High- 
lander would not do. He was now readi 
the Penny Press; and, if hon. Members 
liked the term, the Constitutional agita- 
tion was going on among the High- 
landers, and they did not regard the 
alternative offered them as the solution 
of the difficulty. There was another 
point he would mention in connection 
with this subject. These people be- 
lieved—whether rightly or wrongly— 
that they, as descendants of the head 
and progenitors of the Clan, had a right 
to the Clan lands. That belief governed 
them; it would continue the present 
agitation; and the Government might 
send their troopships with soldiers and 
lice, but they would never drive the 
ighlanders into believing the contrary. 
There was no doubt that a great deal of 
the existing destitution was due to the 
failure of fishing. He did not mean by 
that that they did not catch as many 
fish as in times past ; in fact, they caught 
a great deal more; but there were diffi- 
culties in the way of their obtaining a 
market for it. A few years ago a large 
number of the Western Highlanders used 
to hire themselves to the fish eurers at 
a large and handsome wage, plus a cer- 
tain sum per cran for the herrings 
they took; but in recent years there 
had been much competition, not only 
among the fish ‘curers themselves, but 
several Continental ports that were pre- 
viously open to the British fisherman 
were now closed, so that the Northern 
curers were not able to give so large a. 
bounty as formerly. he result was 
that those Lewis men who went to the 
East for a few months’ fishing had 
practically come back empty handed, 
whereas previously they earned sufficient 
money in six weeks or two months to 
enable them to carry their families 
through with comfort for the better part 
of the year. He was sorry the right 
hon. ak learned Gentleman, on J 
of the Government, had not seen his 
way, by timely assistance, to allay 
the agitation among these poor people. 
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The Government had power under the 
Orofters’ Act to utilize £20,000 for the 
purpose of assisting these fishermen on 
the North and West Coast; and one 
thing had struck him in connection with 
this subject—namely, that not a single 
shilling had been advanced to the people 
for whom that House had authorized 
the money to be employed. They had 
made terms which those men could not 
possibly accept; and in that way the 
most important part of the Act had be- 
come practically a dead letter. The 
Government said that they would never 
listen to the proposal on behalf of these 
men; but there was a power more 
supreme than that of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that power was out- 
side the House of Commons, and it 
would decide in this matter. The Go- 
vernment had created a precedent, and 
they could not go back upon it; and he 
said that it would cost the country much 
less to spend money in helping the 
people to earn an honest livelihood on 
their native soil than in sending ships 
and men to coerce them into obedience 
to iniquitous laws or emigrating them 
to foreign lands. 

‘Mr. ASHER (Elgin, &c.) said, he did 
not intend to travel over the wide range 
of subjects which had been introduced 
by the right hon. and learned Lord Ad- 
vocate, for if all speakers were to do 
that the debate on the Address would 
be indefinitely prolonged. No subject 
at the present time occupied more of the 
attention and the interest of the people 
of Scotland than the state of matters in 
the Highlands. They were now in 
possession of an official Report from the 
gentlemen appointed to make an in- 
quiry, indicating, that although up to 
the present time there had been few, or 
no cases, of actual starvation, yet that 
the time was close at hand when the 
people in some parts of the West Coast 
of Scotland would be undergoing all the 
privations of absolute starvation. That 
was a state of matters requiring the 
immediate attention of the Government; 
and with that information before the Go- 
vernment, it appeared to him that, in the 
absence of any adequate explanation, it 
was expedient that this House should ex- 
press its sense of the propriety of that 
matter being noticed in the Speech from 
the Throne. As to the causes of that 
state of matters, he had little doubt 
that the more immediate cause was 
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the great adversity in the fishing in- 
dustry ; but he would remind the House 
that that was not a temporary cause 
or one that would pass away in a limited 
time. It was due to a change which 
had been brought about in the method 
of prosecuting the industry. Formerly 
the fish-curers employed boats’ crews at 
specified rates, the curers taking the 
risks of the results of the fishing for the 
season. But that system was found 
to be disastrous for the fish-curers, 
and the new method had been adopted 
of letting the men work for them- 
selves, and sell the fish to the curers 
daily at the market rates. In this way 
men from the West Ooast who had 
hitherto found employment on the East 
Coast at fixed rates had to take their 
chance of the results, whether profitable 
or not. In bad years like the present 
they would make little or nothing. That 
being so, it became all the more im- 
portant to consider the other schemes for 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
crofters. But before coming to that, 
he would refer to a matter in connection 
with which the Lord Advocate had ap- 
pealed to him (Mr. Asher)—namely, 
the administration of the Oriminal 
Law. Now, he had no hesitation in 
saying that he regretted sincerely 
that the agitation or the movement 
connected with the crofters should 
to any extent whatever be sullied by 
anything in the nature of crime. He 
thought it most desirable, in the in- 
terests of the crofters, that they 
should keep in all respects within the 
strict limits of the law. At the present 
moment they enjoyed a very large mea- 
sure of the sympathy of the people of 
Scotland, and, for his part, he believed 
that that sympathy would remain with 
them, and that they would have the best 
efforts of the Scottish people and their 
Representatives to secure every right and 
legitimate demand ; and the only ground 
on which he would conceive that they 
would forfeit that sympathy and support 
was if they so far forgot themselves as to 
give way to a system of criminality. But 
when he came to the part of ee en 
of the right hon. and learned Ad- 
vocate dealing with the Government 
pro s of amelioration, it be sees 
to him that there were vital prin- 


ciples distinguishing the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s views from the 
views entertained on that side of the 
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House. His right hon. and learned 
Friend appeared to place as the first 
and most effective ameliorative method, 
the emigration of the people; then, 
secondly, that there should be some 
aid given to the fishing industry; 
and in the third place—if, indeed, it 
was recognized at all—some alteration 
of the rights of the people with regard 
to the occupation of the land. Now, 
on that head, he (Mr. Asher) humbly 
took a different view. He would class 
the various means in precisely the in- 
verse order from that in which they were 
stated by his right hon. and learned 
Friend. It appeared to him that the 
most natural quarter in which to look 
for the amelioration of the crofters’ 
condition was a further possession of the 
land in the district where he lived. He 
did not suggest that there should be 
anything in the nature of spoliation, or 
taking the land without due compen- 
sation; but he thought there should be 
made available to the people of a district 
all the land in their neighbourhood 
susceptible of profitable use for culti- 
vation or pasture, they, of course, 
obtaining possession on fair and reason- 
able terms as betwoen them and the 
owner. His right hon. and learned 
Friend—and it was greatly to be re- 
gretted—seemed to depreciate very much 
the efficacy of the Crofters’ Act, and to 
look back with satisfaction upon the 
ee made to that effect when the 

ill was passing through the House. 
But now that the Act was in operation 
and being carried out by a Royal Com- 
mission, he (Mr. Asher) thought it would 
have been more conducive to the benefit 
of the Highlands if his right hon. and 
learned Friend had spoken of the Act 
as a measure which was to be cagried 
out so as to give all the benefits which 
could possibly be conferred upon the 
people within the limits of its pro- 
visions. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I did 
not suggest anything to the contrary. 
What 1 said, and still Be Prag 
that the Act was not efficacious for the 
purpose it was intended by its pro- 
moters. 

Mrz. ASHER said, he quite under- 
stood what his right hon. and learned 
Friend meant, and regretted his depre- 
ores ene. He erage the se 
might be in many respects defective an 
incomplete. There was no doubt it 
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embodied a new principle. That was 
conceded at thetime. It was toa 
extent tentative, and was guarded and 
restricted so as to let the principle be 
tried without being unduly extended. 
But if it had been inefficacious to pro- 
duce the results intended, he should 
have listened with more satisfaction if 
his right hon. and learned Friend had 
told the House in what respect it had 
been cng inefficacious, * bs was 
necessary for the purpose of remedyin 
its defects. They had been told that 
under the Act there had been no exten- 
sion of the crofters’ holdings. If that 
were so, undoubtedly the Act had not 
fulfilled one of the primary purposes 
which its promoters intended. The 
three leading ideas on which the Act 
was passed were, first, the reduction of 
the rent to a point which indicated a fair 
rent; second, the extension of the area 
of the crofters’ holdings; and, thirdly, 
the development of the fishing industry 
by means of loans to fishermen fc. the 
urpose of prosecuting their industry. 
With regard to the first, he was 
disposed to think the Act had fairly 
fulfilled its purpose, because there 
could be no doubt there had been 
large reductions of rent. His right 
hon. and learned Friend said the re- 
ductions which the Act had brought 
about had not been larger than were 
voluntarily given by landlords in other 
parts of Scotland. He believed that in 
many parts of Scotland landlords had 
given large and liberal reductions; but 
he was afraid that had not been uni- 
versal. But when one remembored, 
what must not be overlooked, that the 
crofters and their predecessors were the 
persons who had, to a very large extent, 
created the value of their holdings, he 
was inclined to think there would not 
have been such reductions as had been 
ted without the agency of the 
Crofters’ Act. As to rents, he thought 
all the evidence justified the pasting ot 
the Act, and showed its success. But 
in regard to the extension of the hold- 
ings, if it were the case that up to tho 
present there had been no extension of 
the crofters’ holdings under the Act, 
then, in his humble opinion, the Act had 
failed in that department. He should 
have liked to hear from the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate what had 
been the experience of the Oommis- 
sioners in that respect. If the Act had 
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been ive, was it due to any undue 
stringency in the Act, or to what other 
cause? He was — ree uae 
certain provisions in t i 
deer forests which he did not think om 
introduced by the Party to which he be- 
longed. He had never said, neither did 
he hold the opinion, that there ought to 
be a complete annihilation of deer forests 
in Scotland. He believed there were 
portions of Scotland which could be de- 
voted to no more useful purpose than 
deer forests; but, on the other hand, he 
contended that all those of the 
—- rye which a = 

rofitably applied to the purpose of cul- 
fivation or pasture ought to be dedicated 
to these purposes, in preference to deer 
forests, where they had a teeming popu- 
lation which could not find sustenance 
in any other way. If the Orofters’ Act 
had failed to affect deer forests to the 
extent of giving the people the possession, 
on fair terms, of those portions of land 
at present under deer, which were sus- 
ceptible of profitable cultivation or 

asture, then, in his opinion, the Act 
ad failed in its purpose, and the sooner 
it was amended the better. Then, with 
regard to the fishing industry, he was 


glad to hear that arrangements had 
been made to facilitate loans being 
granted to fishermen under the Act. 
From the time of the passing of the Act 
in 1886 to the present, there had, as far 
as he knew, been no loan effected for 
the te oe: of enabling fishermen to 


= ats and other implements for 
shing. But he did not care to criticize 
the past if they were to have things put 
right in the future ; and he received 
with great satisfaction the statement of 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate, that arrangements had at laet been 
made which, he hoped, might result in 
the fishermen being able to take advan- 
tage of these provisions, and obtain the 
means of prosecuting the fishing indus- 
try, in which he agreed with his right 
hon. and learned Friend was to be found 
one of the most important channels for 
improving the unfortunate condition of 
the onal of the West Coast. With 
regard to emigration, he would put that 
in the third rank, though he by no means 
left it out of view as a means of allevia- 
ting the condition of the people. The 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
was aware that there had been rumours 
in Scotland for some time that the 
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scheme ha for its object the 
viding of Yactlitiee for those wihee 
to emigrate who were disposed to do 
so. There was no doubt that the 
idea that such a scheme was con- 
—— had taken possession of the 
public mind to a certain extent, and 
it had been spoken of in official utter- 
ances as under consideration; and he 
thought it would have been a most ap- 
ropriate time for Her Majesty to have 
intimated to the people of Scotland in 
the Speech from the Throne what was 
the result at which the Government had 
arrived. He quite believed that many 
parts of the Highlands and North-West 
of Scotland were of such a character that 
they should have at frequent intervals 
overcrowding of the population, and 
he had no doubt that emigration, 
which had been a common practice all 
along amongst Scotsmen, would be a 
most wholesome principle to introduce 
there. At the same time, it was im- 
possible to ignore the fact that there 
was a very great disinclination amongst 
the people to go away. He was bound 
to say, whilst he regretted it, that it 
excited his sympathy. He had no 
doubt that it was largely due to this. 
Distinguishing these people from Scots- 
men on the mainland, they were less 
frets 98 a a more 
uu together in small communities, 
a chase ail they were much poorer ; 
and those small groups of people have 
positively only one possession in the 
world and that was the sympathy and 
charity of the neighbours amongst 
whom they lived. It was impossible to 
read the Report of Sheriff Denese and 
Mr. M‘Neill without being struck by the 
extraordinary extent to which the poor 
in that locality helped those who were 
a little poorer; and it was perfectly in- 
telligible that those poor destitute people 
should have some comfort in the thought 
that at the last extremity they would 
always have a share of the little belong- 
ing to a neighbour, however poor, and 
so feel unwilling to renounce that, their 
last possession, and go abroad amongst 
strangers upon whom they would have 
no claim. He sympathized with the 
feeling which found its origin in that 
source ; but he deeply regretted it. He 
thought it would be very much better 
for the people in the West of Scot- 
land themselves, and for the country, 
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if they could only become imbued with 
the same spirit of enterprize which had 
sent Scotsmen from other parts of Scot- 
land into the Colonies and elsewhere 
abroad. But he did not believe that the 
result would be accomplished by adopt- 
ing the policy pro by the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate, of putting 
emigration in the front and foreground 
as the first remedial step for the present 
condition of the Highlands. It could 
only be efficaciously and practically 
adopted when all those portions of the 
land which the Lary on could occupy 
with advantage had been made avail- 
able for them. When, in addition to 
that, they had the fullest facilities 
afforded them for the prosecution of 
the fishing industry at home, then, and 
after that only, would it become ex- 
edient to press the emigration theory. 
While appreciating what the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate said 
as to the fishing industry, he should 
have been glad to have heard something 
on the subject of railway rates, be- 
cause, considering the situation of the 
locality in question and the diffi- 
culty of carrying the produce of the 
fishing to an available market, he was 
afraid until they had some legislation in 
the direction of making the railway rates 
for the carriage of fish very much lower 
than at present, they never could get the 
full benefit conferred upon those pore 
of the fishing industry even by the in- 
strumentality of those advances which it 
was proposed should be made by the 
Government. On the grounds he had 
stated, it humbly appeared to him that 
this Amendment ought to be adopted, 
and accordingly it was his intention to 
> his hon. Friend. 
rn. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.) said, that notwithstanding 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate had gone over almost 
all the ground connected with this sub- 
ject, he thought his speech most unsatis- 
factory, because in substance he had 
really left the question just where it was 
when he began. The Government he 
said had only one thing to propose, and 
that was the encouragement of volun- 
tary emigration. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not tell them by 
what means the Government intended 
to do this, but he limited himself to 
voluntary emigration, and having done 
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step onwards. He did not think the 


Government could leave this question 
where it was. It a to him im- 


possible that they could decline to take 
some steps to deal with the condition of 
the people in Lewis, where a state of 
things existed which they would be 
compelled to deal with. Theright hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said that a 
Member of that House had spoken in a 
somewhat derogatory manner of the late 
Sir James Matheson, and he believed 
those remarks referred to himself. He 
could assure him that the report of his(Mr. 
Provand’s) remarks was most inaccurate, 
He accepted the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s own description of SirJames 
Matheson when he said he was a busi- 
ness man. His whole connection with 
Lewis was of a business kind; he had 
aid £200,000 for the Island, and he 
Seaght it on terms that would give 
5 per cent for his money; he also 
bought with it the right to sit in that 
House, which he (Mr. Provand) believed 
in 1844 carried with it a certain mone- 
tary value. He thought all the rents 
collected in that Island since the late 
Sir James Matheson bought it, with the 
exception of a small amount, had been 
re-invested in various enterprises in the 
Island, and no one regretted more than 
he did the unfortunate outcome of every 
venture the owner had put his money 
into in that place. He did not in- 
tend to travel over any of the ground 
in the North of Scotland which was 
covered by the Amendment except 
Lewis, because it was there, he thought, 
the Government would find a state of 
things which they would be compelled 
to deal with. He did not think it was 
possible to exaggerate the importance 
of the question relating to Lewis. 
Within the borders of this little Island 
they had examples of every kind of evil 
to which the crofters were exposed. 
They had had crofters turned out for 
sheep, and mr had had sheep turned 
out for deer; they had squatting; they 
had general poverty and sometimes 
destitution. Besides all these they had 
had what he did not think existed in 
other parts of the Highlands ; they had 
over population. The present condition 
of Lewis was really that of impending 
famine, and he did not think it was 
ible for the Iceland to be brought 
into any condition in which the inhabi- 
tants might live in ordinary comfort 





so he had not moved the question one 
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unless Parliament intervened. Legis- 
lation could not long be ned with 
safety. The present state of the Island 
was not, however, without precedents ; 
they had experienced many periods of 
scarcity and some P age yr of actual 
famine. They had the details brought 
before the House in 1851 in the Report 
of Mr. McNeill. That gentleman 
predicted that there would be a great 
famine. His prediction, however, was 
not fulfilled; still it was possible to 
account for the fact that his prophecy 
was not fulfilled; as he could not have 
foreseen everything that had taken place 
since; indeed it was only during a few 
of the intervening years that there 
had been at all good times in the Island. 
In 1883, only five years ago, there was 
great scarcity, and about £7,000 or 
£8,000 was subscribed in Glasgow and 
other places for distribution in kind 
amongst the crofters. It was impossible 
that the inhabitants could live for ever 
on charity. Everyone would like to 
see every man in Lewis able to 
maintain himself from the time he be- 
came @ householder until he passed 
away. Everyone would like to see him 
a self-dependent man all his life. If 
such a condition was good for anyone 
it must be good for a community, but 
it was impossible for the community of 
Lewis to be self-dependent in future 
unless Parliament took up the work. 
He had received a Report within the 
last 10 days of an official kind. In 
that Report it was said that about 
1,600 families, that was about 9,000 
persons, or rather more than a third 
of the inhabitants of the Island, 
would require to be relieved with food 
and seed potatoes, and also with clothing 
during the coming spring and the early 
summer months. Of course, good fishing, 
—and they had that at present in some 
art of the coast of Lewis—might 

ve some effect on that estimate. At 
the same time it was clear from the 
official Report that had been made, and 
also from all the other information that 
came from Lewis, that they were at 
the beginning of a severe economic crisis 
amongst the inhabitants. The condi- 
tion, in fact, was that of impending 
famine. On page 1 of the Report to 
which he alluded, and which had just 
been laid on the Table of the House, 
Mr. MeNeill said that from his inquiries 
wide-spread destitution amongst the 
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lation seemed inevitable. On m page 5 
, nea er em neg sche es he 
‘ound evidence of the dee poverty 
and dejection, and dalbowion that he re- 
marked— 

**In short, within the next two months, so 
far as I have been able to discover, the bulk of 
the population will be brought face to face with 
the necessity of killing cattle and sheep to sus- 
tain life, while those who have no stock will 
rem: to the Parochial Board or to 
8 e. 

He had mentioned that charitable funds 
were being raised in different places, so 
that there was no positive risk of actual 
starvation amongst the people until the 
— summer; but if the people had 
to depead upon the parochial rates 
starvation would certainly ensue. Mr. 
MeNéeill stated that the scale on which 
relief was allowed was altogether in- 
adequate. There was no doubt that 
was correct, because he (Mr. Provand) 
found that in one case 4s. a-month was 
allowed to fill nine mouths. It was true 
that this widow and children had some 
extraneous support from neighbours and 
others, but to allow her only 4s. a-month 
was to aggravate the conditions under 
which she must starve to death unless 
she was assisted in some other way. 
There was more than that to be said 
about the parochial assistance. The 
rates were at the present time very much 
in arrear; the bank account had been 
overdrawn, and the effect was that in 
Lewis they were fast approaching a state 
of things which had no precedent in this 
country since 1841 or 1842; that was to 
say, the whole of the rates in Lewis 
would exceed the whole amount collected 
for rent. The Island was very nearly 
in a state of insolvency. He had got a 
Return of the whole stock in the posses- 
sion of the crofters, and prtwed rs to 
the current rates that stock was worth 
about £40,000. Against that £40,000 
and a few shares they had in boats, they 
owed on the average somewhere about 
three years’ rent, about £25,000 ; they 
owed rates and other debts, and he was 
certain the crofter population of the 
Island of Lewis was at this moment in- 
solvent. With respect to the rents he 
did not think the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman stated the case quite clearly. 
Perhaps he might be excused if he 
mentioned how far the rents were 
behind. The rents had been getting 
behind for years past. The rent which 
the crofters were supposed to pay was. 
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about £8,200 a-year. In 1883 they 
only paid £6,300; in 1884 they paid 
less than £5,000 ; in 1885 about £5,000 ; 
in 1886, £3,600; and last year they paid 
less than £2,000 out of the £8,200; that 
was to say, less than a quarter of the 
rent due. He understood the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate to say that they had paid 
no rent, or,~at least, wore paying no 
rent at present. That might now be 
correct, but some of the rents at least 
were paid up to December. The total 
amount of rent due in Lewis was 
about £27,000, and nearly the whole of 
that was due by crofters. After this state- 
ment of the case no one would question 
that the matter demanded the attention 
of the House, and that there was ample 
justification for his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Oollege Division 
of Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) placing his 
Amendment on the Paper. The con- 
dition of Lewis was known to Her 
Majesty’s Government weeks before 
Her Majesty’s Speech was prepared, 
and yet there was not a single word of 
reference to the condition of the North 
of Scotland in the Speech from the 
Throne. On the other hand, the Go- 
vernment appeared to think it quite 
reasonable to devote a whole paragraph 
to the information that a Mission had 
been sent to the King of Abyssinia, a 
very trumpery matter indeed as com- 
pared with the state of the Northern 
parts of this country. There might be 
some difference of opinion as to the 
causes of the present state of affairs. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate had spoken about the 

pulation of Lewis; but he did not 
intend to follow the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman in putting the matter in the 
detailed way in which hedid. He should 
try to put it so that any Member of the 
House could carry the figures easily in 
his mind. There was no doubt that 
Lewis was very much over populated. 
From the beginning of the present 
century until now the population of the 
Lewis had increased threefold, whereas 
during the same time the population of 
the whole of Scotland had only increased 
two and a-quarter fold. From 1841 
to 1881 the population of Lewis in- 
creased 50 per cent, whereas that of the 
whole of Scotland, during the same 
period, only increased 40 per cent. In 
these 40 years 2,300 persons emigrated ; 
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but, nevertheless, it was found that the 
population of the Island had increased 
much faster than that of the whole of 
Scotland. These were very significant 
figures, ay he was ee it was 
impossible to exaggerate their impor- 
tance. One would think that wim 
population increased to such an extent 
all the outlets and eT would 
bo given to the people to benefit them- 
selves as far as it was possible—that no 
door would be shut upon them. The 
House would presently see how far the 
Government had carried out views of 
this kind. Amongst the accidental 
causes of the present condition of 
things was the failure of fishing since 
1884. The precarious existence of 
these people was shown by the fact that 
in 1883, just one year before the fishing 
began to fail, a single storm left them 
with very little to eat, and in that year 
between £7,000 and £8,000 had to be 
distributed in relief amongst the people; 
but there were two other causes which 
had accentuated the distress, and that 
was the suspension of two forms of 
credit to which the people were accus- 
tomed to look for assistance—the ad- 
vances which were made by fish curers 
had stopped, and so had also the supplies 
by country store keepers, because it was 
said they could not go on trusting the 
croftersany longer. The Orofters’ Com- 
mission for the settlement of fair rents 
would shortly go to Lewis; but did 
the Government suppose for a single 
moment that the Orofters’ Commission 
could possibly deal with the present con- 
dition of things in the Island? It was 
impossible that the Commission could 
do so—[Mr. A. J. Batrour: Hear, 
hear! ]—for their power, as he under- 
stood it, was to revise the rents; at 
least, if they possessed any other powers 
they had not, up to the present, exer- 
cised them. A great many appli- 
cations had been made, and a tew 
had been considered; but he was 
not aware that the Commission had 
enlarged the holdings of any crofter. 
What did the Government intend to do? 
He understood that the Front Minis- 
terial Bench agreed with him that the 
Crofters’ Commission could not deal 
with the present state of things in 
Lewis. If they could do nothing to 
assist the people to emigrate, he main- 
tained that the Government should give 


them an answer as to what they intended 
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to do. If the Crofters’ Commission 
settled what they might call fair rents, 
although he was unable to see on what 
basis they would go, that would not 
settle the matter. They might reduce 
the crofters’ rents, and they might wipe 
out the arrears altogether; but if they 
left the Island in its present congested 
state there would be nothing for the 
squatters, cottars, and others, who were 
living there at present on charity, but 
to continue to do so. One point had 
not been touched upon in the debate as 
et, and that was how many people 
Leeks would keep. Of course, it was 
very easy to say that so many persons 
given a certain number of acres could be 
accommodated ; but no one could really 
say what the Island could accommodate. 
To enable the Crofters’ Commission to do 
any good—to enable them to increase 
holdings—they must be empowered to 
examine the Island. If the Govern- 
ment really intended the Crofters’ Act to 
be of any benefit to the people of 
Lewis they must confer additional 
powers on the Crofters’ Commission, 
otherwise the Commission might as well 
never go to Lewis at all. One or two 
remedies had been suggested. The 
Government’s favourite remedy was 
emigration ; they did not appear to havo 
any other except some civilities which 
the Lord Advocate dropped with respect 
to the fisheries. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Elgin 
Burghs (Mr. Asher) spoke of the im- 
pression in Scotland that the Govern- 
ment were negotiating in reference to 
emigration. He (Mr. Provand) believed 
there was some foundation for that im- 
pression. He believed that negotiations 
took place last year between the Go- 
vernment and the Canadian Govern- 
ment, or between the Government and 
the Land Companies of Canada, and 
that the proposals fell through. The 
Land Companies were perfectly willing, 
on terms which appeared reasonable to 
most persons, to assist emigration from 
the North of Scdtland, but for some 
reason or other the Government were 
pleased to let the negotiations fall 
through. He was certain they could 
not get such terms this year as they did 
last year. Would any Member of the 
Government tell them what those terms 
were, and why they did not accept them ? 
If they had accepted them the condition 
of things at this moment might have 
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been ty ference The Lord Advocate 
allowed Lady Cathcart or her advisers 
to make arrangements with the Cana- 
dian Government which they might 
have made and did not make. Would 
the Government explain why it was 
Lady Oathcart considered the negotia- 
tions good enough, and how she suc- 
ceeded in making terms with the Cana- 
dian Government or with the Land Com- 
panies, and that we failed? He was 
afraid there was a good deal to be set 
down to the circumlocution to which 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the College Division of Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) alluded in opening the debate. 
Besides emigration there was migration. 
He had heard nothing said about migra- 
tion by the Lord Advocate except that 
he did not intend to propose to do any- 
thing to break up the large farms or 
large holdings in the North of Scotland 
notwithstanding that one of the provi- 
sions of the Crofters’ Act was expressly 
intended to effect that object. He had 
heard from one or two Crofter Members 
what the crofters’ views were on the ques- 
tion. Why would not the Government 
give the question more consideration 
when there were so many hundred thou- 
sand acres in Scotland used as forests? 
He quite agreed with right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Front Bench opposite 
that deer forests should be kept up 
wherever they could be kept up with- 
out injury to the community. Deer 
forests would always be fashionable 
with rich men, who if they could not 
get forests of 100,000 acres would take 
those of half that extent. In the 
Island of Lewis there must be a great 
deal of land that was only fit for deer. 
Now, he had said that the Island was 
insolvent, and he thought the Govern- 
ment were amongst those who had made 
avery bad debt there. He did not see 
how they would ever get back the money 
they had advanced for education, The 
amount advanced for education was 
extravagant toa degree which he should 
not attempt to describe to the House. 
He asked if the Government would not 
try migration? Was it intended to 
set that principle expressed in the 
Crofters’ Act at naught, because by 
the end of the summer, or certainly 
by next winter, there would be a 
state of things not as it was to-day 
but greatly aggravated. The Lord 
Advocate had referred to the fishing in- 
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dustry of the Island. He (Mr. Provand) 
had said they could not estimate what 
the soil of the Island could support, but 
the fishings there were of great value. 
If the Government were very anxious to 
help the people why had they never 
surveyed the banks off the coast of 
Lewis? Experts had given their opinion 
that the 9 off the North-West Coast 
was the richest fishing bank in the world. 
Up to the present moment, however, it 
had never been surveyed except so far 
as the length and breadth of it. Of 
the character of the bank they knew 
nothing. In some places it was poor, 
but in other places it was remarkably 
rich; in some places turbot, which com- 
manded high prices, was caught, while 
in other places inferior kinds of fish were 
caught. He believed that a vessel was 
fitted, or partly fitted, last year for this 
survey. Why didshe not go and do the 
work? There was another way in which 
fishing could be assisted, and that was 
by laying telegraph wires over the 
Island. Nothing had been of greater 


value than the wire in the North of! 
Scotland. On one occasion, while boats 
were fishing in one place, news was sent 
by telegraph of the presence of fish in 


another place, the boats came, and within 
a few days £1,800 worth of fish was 
caught. With reference to boats, he 
was glad to have the assurance of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman that 
the question of making advances to 
fishermen had been settled. It was more 
than two years since authority was given 
to make advances, and it was only now 
that terms had been arranged whereby 
the advances might be made. Letters 
were written by the Governme: t officials 
to the fishermen on the faith of which the 
men had commenced to have boats built, 
then the advances were not made, and 
the boats were retained on the builders’ 
hands until now. Again, additional 
harbour accommodation was requisite. 
There were three harbours about which 
there had been much agitation in 
Lewis for a long time past. The three 
harbours were recommended by the 
Crofters’ Commission who sat there. 
Admiral Fellowes made a sketch of what 
he thought might be done, and two of 
the harbours were estimated for by a 
firm of Edinburgh engineers. It was 
not quite certain that the estimates made 
were for harbours which were suitable 
for the purpose. They were not, so far 
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as was known, surveyed by any engineer 
at all, and, notwithstanding aa the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said, he (Mr. Provand) had trisd in vain 
to get the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Scotland to appoint an engineer to see 
what could be done in reference to the 
three harbours. The noble Lord had 
told him that he had no money whatever 
for such purpose. It would cost very 
little for an engineer to survey the places. 
Would the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman do something in the matter? 
Probably the whole survey could ka 
made for £100. He was satisfied that 
the fishings could be largely developed. 
Would the Lord Advocate do something 
to assist the development? This was 
the source from which the people must 
live if they were to live at all: it was the 
source from which one-half or three- 
fourths of the people must find their 
food in the future unless they were 
removed from the place. He wanted 
some assurance from the Government 
that they would take this work in hand. 
The condition of Lewis demanded the 
serious attention of the House of Com- 
mons. No Member could free himself 
from the responsibility. There was not 
one of the 72 Scotch Members who was 
not more or less responsible for the con- 
dition of the people. The subject must 
be brought up again and again until the 
Government consented to take the work 
in hand and to provide a permanent 
settlement. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, the House generally, 
and certainly the Government, were pre- 

ared to admit that no more proper sub- 
ject could be brought up on the Address 
than the one dealt with by this Amend- 
ment; and certainly it was not because 
it was a subject that had failed to attract 
the earnest attention of the Govern- 
ment that no allusion was made to it in 
the Speech from the Throne. The Go- 
vernment entirely admitted that it was a 
topic well worth raising on the Speech. 
They entirely denied that the fact that 
no mention was made of the difficulties 
in the Western Highlands was in any 
way due to laches on the part of the 
Government, or to any want of interest 
in the population concerned. The hon. 
Member who had just sat down (Mr. 
Provand) had shown, in the course of 
his speech, a knowledge of his subject 
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and a candour which he (Mr. Balfour) 
confessed he thought was lacking in 
some of the other speeches made on the 
same side. For example, the hon. 
Gentleman admitted frankly that the 
population of Lewis was greatly in 
excess of the possible means of susten- 
ance derivable from that Island. That 
was the contention which the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate, in his most 
able and masterly speech, had abun- 
dantly proved; but it had not been 
admitted generally by hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side, except in a sort of 
lame and halting manner by the late 
Solicitor General for and (Mr. 
Asher). He (Mr. Balfour) did not think 
anything his right hon. and learned 
Friend had said about over-population 
of Lewis was in the least in excess 
of the facts of the case. The growth of 
the population of that Island during the 
past century was amazing—he might 
say appalling. In 1755 it was 6,300; 
in 1790 it was 8,300; in 1841 it was 
17,000; in 1881 it was 25,000; and 
it was now, he believed, 28,000. A 
growth of population of that kind was 
not a matter for condolence, but for con- 
gratulation, if the industrial resources 
of the community which had grown had 
increased in anything like that pro- 
portion. But what growth of the re- 
sources of Lewis had taken place, 
or was possible? No doubt, since the 
middle of last century, there had been 
poured into Lewis a vast amount of 
wealth from other sources than the 
Island itself. The Island was owned by 
a very wealthy man, who spent his money 
freely among the population; but, un- 
fortunately, that source of wealth was 
now dried up. The present owner was 
quite incapable of carrying on the vast 
works undertaken by her predecessor. 
When hon. Gentlemen helow the Gang- 
way said the one thing required was an 
opportunity for work, they forgot that 
work in the Island was formerly given 
by a wealthy man, and that everything 
had been done by the agitators to pre- 
vent any human being spending in the 
future a single sixpence where it could 
be avoided. If any set of men more than 
another were responsible for the fact that 
the amount spent on wages had fallen 
off, and was likely to fall off, it was the 
agitators who had taught men like the 
Duke of Sutherland, who had spent 
money derived from other parts of the 
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country, that a more foolish investment, 
whether they desired cash or itude, 
could not be undertaken. If, then, it 
was admitted by the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, as it must be by 
every candid man who had listened to his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Lord 
Advocate, that the present difficulty in 
the Lewis was due to over-population, 
what were the remedies whic been 
suggested by those who had —— 
especially on behalf of the cro ? 
The hon. Member for the Oollege Divi- 
sion of Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) said 
great statesmanship was required to 
deal with the present difficulties, and 
he gave the House a sketch of the 
remedies he thought should be applied. 
The first was an increase of the number 
of the Crofter Commission, as he said 
the present Commissioners were dealing 
too slowly with the question, and that 
rents ought to be reduced more speedily ; 
but the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down (Mr. Provand) told the House 
that the question they had to deal with 
was not the problem of rent, but of 
population. The next remedy referred 
to was loans for boats. Now, if there was 
one question more than another on which 
he should have thought the Government 
were not open to reproach, it was with 
reference to these loans, for the Trea- 
sury had one by one dispensed with the 
guarantees which in the interests of the 
public purse they had first imposed, 
until now he believed, if the Treasury 
were asked whether they would give the 
money or lend it, they would perhaps 
almost say they would prefer to give it, 
and yet the hon. Gentleman said the 
Government had been too rigid in the 
conditions they had im . The next 
remedy proposed by the hon. Member 
was that the foreshores of the Islands 
should be thrown open to the fishermen ; 
but it was not maul while dealing with 
the question, for a more absurd conten- 
tion on that point than that of the hon. 
Gentleman could hardly have been 
raised. The hon. Gentleman was aware 
that if the foreshores were handed over 
to the population for nothing, no appre- 
ciable improvement of any kind could 
ibly accrue to the population of the 
and. He was not going to discuss 
the question of local self-government 
for Scotland, although the hon. Mem- 
ber had further suggested that the 
prosperity of the crofters would be pro- 
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moted by making the Parochial Boards 
more representative ; but he should like 
to know whether there was a man in 
that House endowed with sufficient 
gravity to keep his countenance when 
it was proposed as a remedy for the 
pauperism of 28,000 people to make 
an alteration in the electoral system of 
Parochial Boards? The last recommen- 
dation of the hon. Gentleman had refer- 
ence to deer forests. He (Mr. Balfour) 
was not going to raise the general ques- 
tion of deer forests, after the judicious 
and moderate statement of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down; but 
he would apply himself to the problem 
whether the difficulties in which the 
population found themselves could be 
mitigated in any way bythe whole Mathe- 
son deer forest being thrown into the 
common stock, and divided amongst the 
population. The hon. Gentleman gave 
a very highly pictured account of the 
attack upon the deer forests in 
Lewis. e would not say the hon. 
Gentleman had defended it, but he went 
very near defending it, on the ground 
that the people who indulged in that 
raid were caiding from the pangs of 
want—a circumstance which he (Mr. 
Balfour) freely admitted might palliate 
much, if it did not justify much. But 
let the House bear in mind people who 
made the raid on the deer forest de- 
stroyed the deer, and did not send a 
single atom of deer’s flesh to their 
starving wives and families. 

Mr. MAODONALD CAMERON: The 
hon. Member for Ross (Dr. R. Macdonald) 
in his speech distinctly stated that he 
had letters in his possession which 
showed that many of these deer found 
their way to the homes of the crofters. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the infor- 
mation he had received led him to an 
entirely different conclusion, and that 
conclusion was borne out by what the 
hon. Member for the College Division of 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) said, because 
he gave a picturesque and glowing ac- 
count of the Homeric feast made on the 
scene by the men who indulged in the 
raid, who apparently were accompanied 
by a gentleman who pronounced a bless- 
ing on the proceedings; but he entirely 
omitted to mention the interesting cir- 
cumstance referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite. 

Dr. CAMERON: My information as 
to the disposal of the deer flesh for the 
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Answer to Hor 
benefit of the families me coincides 
with that which has just stated to 
the House by my hon. Friend. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he must 
repeat that his information led him to 
an entirely opposite conclusion. He did 
not wish to say an unnecessarily harsh 
word against the poo of Lewis; but 
they unquestionably behaved, to say the 
least of it, in an extremeiy foolish 
manner. They were like children who 
pulled down china and furniture about 
their ears from sheer temper. This 
raid was utterly incapable of doing 
them any good, and he wished the House 
would realize what these foolish people 
were doing. The rates in the parish 
of Lochs, supposing them to be paid, 
would be 11s. 6d. in the £1 on the present 
rents, including the shooting rents. If 
they abolished the latter, the rates would 
rise to 21s. inthe £1; and if they were, 
in addition, to destroy every farm above 
£30 rental, the rates would rise from 
11s. 6d. to about 24s. It might be urged 
that the ground taken from sportsmen 
could be used by the crofters, and that 
as tenants they would pay rates, and 
thus fill the vacuum left by the abolition 
of the sporting rents. But if the whole 
ground from which the crofters were 
now excluded was given to the crofters 
at the rents now habituaily fixed by the 
Crofters’ Commission, leaving the re- 
mainder of the parish rented as it 
was at present, then the rates would 
amount to 18s. 8d in the £1. In speak- 
ing of these rates, he meant merely 
those which were divided between the 
owner and the occupier. There were 
others, which he had not included in his 
statement, paid entirely by the owner. 
But, beyond this, if they supposed the 
Crofter Commission was going to make 
the same reduction in crofter rents gene- 
rally in the parish of Lochs as they had 
been doing elsewhere, then it would be 
found under that reduction, assuming the 
whole of that parish had been taken away 
from the sporting tenants, that the rates 
would amount to 26s.inthe £1. So that 
the result of this mad proceeding on the 
part of the croftersin that parish would be 
to raise the rates from 11s. 6d. to the 
bankrupt level of 26s. in the £1. He 
earnestly trusted that in their own in- 
terests the unhappy example set by 
these crofters would not be followed by 
any of the other inhabitants of the High- 
lands. The hon. Member for Sutherland 
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(Mr. A. Sutherland) told them the 
Highland Question would be settled if 
land out of cultivation were given to the 
people. He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) sup- 
posed that was a new version of the land 
of the country for the people of the 
country. In the Highlands, unfortu- 
nately, it would be too often the bog 
of the country for the ple of the 
country, and while the jan ae al of 
it might injure the present posses- 
sors the new possessors would not be 
benefited. He had a strong objection 
on principle to the proposals laid down 
by the hon. Gentleman. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wick (Mr. Macdonald Cameron) 
said the people of the Highlands had, 
rightly or wrongly, a strong belief that 
the land which belonged to the Clans, 
and had been owned by the Chiefs, was 
theirs of right, and ought to be divided 
amongst them. Admitting this for the 
sake of argument, it meant that the land 
which used to belong to the M‘Lennans 
should be divided amongst the M‘Len- 
nans, that the land which belonged to 
the M‘Leods should be divided amongst 
the M‘Leods, and the land which be- 
longed to the Camerons should be 
divided among the Camerons—— 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick, &c.) said, what he had said was 
that the present crofters were the de- 
scendents of the ancient clansmen, and, 
whether rightly or wrongly, they believed 
they had some claim on the soil of their 
ancestors. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Precisely. 
But he was at a loss to understand on 
what historical Highland principle the 
hon. Member based his argument. .The 
principle of nationality had now risen to 
such a height, and had taken such 
eccentric forms in that House, that 
am seemed to suppose that the High- 

ands had at one time constituted a 
separate nation. They never had been 
a nation; they had always been an 
integral part of Scotland, and, in so far 
as the Highlands might be considered 
separately, they had always been di- 
vided among themselves by internecine 
feuds. And even if every Highlander 
supposed that he had a right to a share 
in the ancient Clan lands, he could 
hardly suppose that he had any right 
to share ths Jands of any other Clan. If 
they had a right to other people’s Jand 
when their own was exhausted, why 


exercise that right only in Scotland? 
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Why not come down w the dairy 
farms of Aylesbury or the rich 

of Northampton, or divide Mentmore and 
Althorpe among the starving clansmen 
of Lewis? cae were oe main ye 
jections in principle to the proposals o 
the hon. Member. but Pca were other 
objections of a still stronger kind. Hon. 
Members talked in a glib manner of 
taking the people from Lewis and 
locating them casually over the less 
occupied lands of the Highlands and 
Mainlands. But where were they going 
to find the money to do that? He pre. 
sumed they would not settle these new 
colonists on worse terms than the people 
now on the Mainland. No landlord, so 
far as he knew, built cottages for tenants 
or labourers at a less rate than £130 or 
£150 per tenant. No farm capable 
of supporting a family which depended 
on agriculture alone could be stocked 
for less than about £150, so that 
the Government would be committed 
to an expenditure of £300 per family to 
start these people. And where were 
they going to start them? On the un- 
occupied lands—in other words, on the 
least fertile lands of Scotland. Could 
there be a proposal more insane than 
that? To the people whom it was 
proposed thus to migrate, migra- 
tion would be almost as serious as 
emigration. To take these ple 
from Lewis and to land them in the 
glens of Ross-shire and Inverness-shire 
would be as great an exile from their 
homes as to transport them to Canada. 
It would cost three times the money, 
and when they had done it they would 
not have laid the seeds of a future 
prosperous colony, but the seeds of the 
same difficulties on the Mainland that 
they now found it so difficult to contend 
with in the Islands. Therefore he 
thought, in addition to the difficulties in 
principle, there were financial difficul- 
ties, and difficulties of expediency, which 
the House would think of, not once, 
twice, or thrice, but many times before 
it attempted to surmount them, The 
Government had felt as acutely as any- 
one the sufferings and the difficulties to 
which the population of the Western 
Islands were at present subject, and they 
had done what the hon. Gentleman who 
criticized them had not done—they had 
taken some practical steps towards 
diminishing that suffering. But they 
held, in the first place, that the question 
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was mainly one of eg oy und in 
the second place, that when they came 
to supporting a people by charity, the 
first source from which such eleemosy- 
nary aid should come was the rates, and 
if the rates were bankrupt—and they were 
nearly, if not quite, bankrupt in Lewis— 
the second source was public charity, and 
that it was not till these two sources were 
exhausted that any Government would 
think it their duty to step into the breach. 
The Government felt the heavy and 
solemn responsibility—-a responsibility 
apparently not felt by some hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway—the responsi- 
bility which rested upon any Government 
who undertook—in however guarded or 
modified a form—to support a popula- 
tion unable to support itself. He was 
not aware that hitherto in any single 
case in these Islands such a course had 
ever been pursued. He might be wrong, 
but he was not aware of it. The prin- 
ciple universally adopted hitherto in 
England and Scotland was that every 
locality was responsible for the support 
of the population in that locality. Never 
before had they heen so directly face to 
face with the problem of over-popula- 
tion as to feel that the resources of the 
locality were inadequate to meet the 
wants of the locality. While the Go- 
vernment felt that responsibility, they 
might, under certain circumstances, and 
as a merely temporary measure, pre- 
paratory to a large system of emigra- 
tion, be prepared to step into the breach. 
But emphatically they said that they 
could not be guilty of a more criminal 
action than to hold out the slightest 
hope to the population of Lewis that 
they were to be supported in a district 
where they could not earn their liveli- 
hood by honest labour out of the 
Imperial funds for an indefinite time. 
They believed it would be absolute mad- 
ness, and that the people who would 
suffer most in thelong run would be the 
people of Lewis themselves; and they 
would be no parties—directly or in- 
directly—to any such proceedings. The 
hon. Gentleman who moved the Amend- 
ment seemed to imply—by way of a sneer 
—that the Government specially believed 
in the principles of political economy. 
The principles that they believed in he 
did not care to christen by the name 
of any special science. They were the 
principles of common sense, and nothin 

that the hon. Gentleman had said would 
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shake their belief—that if a population 
recklessly multiplied generation after 
generation in a singularly inclement 
climate and on a singularly infertile 
soil, the time must eventually come when 
that soil would no longer support them. 
Hon. Gentlemen might call that political 
economy if they liked; but no name, 
no definition—however contemptuous! 
used—would shake the primary trut 
of the axiom which lay at the very 
basis of the whole question of popu- 
lation. The hon. Member seemed to 
think that our laws might be modi- 
fied in a manner to remedy this state 
of thin It was not our laws that 
required to be modified, but the laws 
of Nature, and the laws of Nature were in 
no sense amenable to the sentimental 
considerations which naturally influenced 
Members of that House. Something 
more was required in a doctor than mere 
enthusiasm for his patient. He (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) did not deny the en- 
thusiasm of hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway. He did not deny that it was 
perfectly genuine, and that they had at 
heart the welfare of the population 
whose cause they pleaded. But he em- 
phatically said they were going the 
wrong way to work to obtain the ameli- 
oration of that condition. The hon. 
Member for Sutherland told them that 
he was an agitator, and that he was 
proud of being an agitator 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Suther- 
land): A Constitutional agitator. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, exactly; 
Constitutional ; he had no objection to 
agitating. He had rather a weakness 
for it. But he certainly preferred that 
agitators, when they agitated, should 
show some slight appreciation of the 

roblem with which they had to deal. 

either the Mover nor the Seconder of 
the Amendment gave the House the 
slightest idea of what the real difficulty 
in the Highlands was, or how that 
difficulty was to be met. In so far as 
they dealt with the question of — 
tion at all—the very root of the whole 
matter—they dealt with it only because 
it served their purpose, and in so dealing 
with it it showed that they were agitators 
who had at heart very much more the 
political interests of their Party than the 
material prosperity of the country. The 
Government objected to the remedy 
which hon. Members proposed. They 
concurred with them in feeling the ex- 
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treme gravity of the situation. It was 
not because the Government did not feel 
that gravity of the situation that they 
omitted any reference to it in the Queen’s 
Speech ; but it was because they did not 
think this was the time to lay before the 
House any settled plan for carrying out 
what they believed to be the only per- 
manent and solid remedy for the evils of 
Lewis that they had abstained from 
dealing with the question; but they 
took this opportunity of stating to the 
House and to the country the convic- 
tion—which they had never wavered in 
from the time when this question first 
came before them—that it was by 
emigration, and by emigration alone, 
that the question of over-population in 
the Western Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland could finally and satisfactorily 
be solved. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had madeaspecch which, 
when read in the way people outside that 
House generally read speeches—namely, 
chiefly with reference to the peroration— 
would give the idea that those on the 
Opposition side of the House had been 
advocating Socialistic measures, and 
measures which had not received the 
sanction of Parliament. He thought he 
should be able to show in a very few 
words that this was not the case. He 
should deal with the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate’s speech with 
a brevity which he trusted would not be 
considered a mark of disrespect. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had, 
as he was bound to do, stated the case 
at great length and with thoroughness, 
and in the most calm and temperate 
spirit—he had spoken also on a great 
deal besides the Amendment before the 
House. But for that he did not for a 
moment blame him, because in the pre- 
vious speeches there was a great deal to 
answer, and the matter to which he re- 
ferred was not really introduced into the 
debate by him. But it was difficult to be- 
lieve that hecould think hisspeech would 
beconsidered by the Moverof the Amend- 
ment as an argumentagainst it. Hecould 
only eay that the propositions laid down 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man were of such a nature that he, at 
any rate, and Gentlemen who sat with 
him on the Front Bench opposite, would 
be obliged to go into the Lobby in favour 
of the Amendment. The right hon. and 
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learned Gentleman had spoken much of 
law and order. On that point he did 
not intend to say a single word, except 
that he was himself the strongest su 
rter of law and order; that he though 
aw should be administered impartially 
and firmly, and that when they adminis- 
tered it they should take very great care 
that it was just. He had always heen 
opposed to lawlessness in any part of 
the United Kingdom and elsewhere. He 
was always opposed to any crime—and 
not least to the crime now in question, 
which resembled what in Ireland was 
ealled taking forcible possession. But 
under the extremely severe laws which 
had been passed for Ireland crimes of the 
nature which had been committed during 
the crofter agitation had been consi- 
dered to be sufficiently punished by 
periods of imprisonment for three and 
six months, which, under the Irish Coer- 
cion Act, was the utmost penalty given 
to these crimes. But while the Govern- 
ment punished the breaking of the law, 
they should alter the law, so as to bring 
it into such a shape as to have on its 
side the conscience and opinion of the 
community. It was quite useless to 
come down to the House, whatever ques- 
tion might be uppermost, and talk about 
agitators. The Government should 
prove, if they could, that the doctrines 
put forward were not correct doctrines ; 
but they ought not to say that the men 
who laid them down were urging the 
people to break the law. The position 
laid down by the Lord Advocate was a 
very serious one. He said that the 
crofter was a man whose croft was to 
help out his labour, who had other in- 
dustries besides his croft. Now, that, he 
thought, was entirely opposed to the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Commission of 
Inquiry. That Commission spoke of a 
particular district in which there was 
a great number of crofters in a pusition 
in which they did not think they ought 
to be. They said there were little more 
than one-twelfth of the whole number 
who were provided with holdings that 
could afford sufficient occupation for a 
labouring family and provide for its 
subsistence: which showed that the 
opinion of the Commission as to what 
a crofter ought to be entirely differed 
from that of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. It was that condition of 
things which the Commission was 
desirous of amending, and it was 
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for that purpose that the Bill of 
1886 was presented to the House and 
became law. The right hon: and 
learned Gentleman said that the at- 
tempt to support the crofters by 
the soil would end in disastrous failure 
and humiliation. But that was- not 
the opinion of the Commission on 
whose Reports the late Government had 
acted. The essence of the Commis- 
sioners’ Report was that land should be 
added by compulsory allotments to the 
crofts, so as to enable the crofter suc- 
cessfully to support himself without 
failure and disappointment. In order 
to carry out that, they had a machinery 
of their own, which was, in its essen- 
tial features, the machinery of the 
Government of 1886. That Govern- 
ment brought in a Bill, and drafted 
it into an Act, by which the crofter was 
to have enough land to enable him and 
his family to live in decency and com- 
fort. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had charged hon. Members who had 
spoken on that side with violent and 
extreme views. He said that the hon. 
Member for Sutherland (Mr. A. Suther- 
land) argued that the land in the High- 
lands should be given to the people, 
and that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
described as a new version of the phrase, 
‘‘the land of the country for the people 
of the country.” It was an old version 
of the Act which Parliament passed two 
years ago, and not carried out by the 
Government. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland also spoke of the futility of 
settling the crofters on the least fertile 
land in the least fertile part of the King- 
dom. But that was not a fair description 
of the case. The case was that the Go- 
vernment should take measures to have 
the will of Parliament carried out, and 
to have pasture land added to the arable 
crofts to enable the crofters to earn a 
living. Now, that was exactly what 
had not been done. The Commission 
had not enlarged the holdings, and the 
enlargement of holdings was the essence 
of the Act of 1886. The Commission 
had fixed crofters in theircrofts, had fixed 
fair rents, and had dealt with arrears. 
The right bon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate said nothing had been 
done in the Highlands except to lower 
rents to suit the fall of agricultural 
—— But that was not the case, 

use unjust rents had been largely 
diminished. In one case, where the old 
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rent had been £5, the fair rent was 
fixed at £2 16s., and the arrears, ai..ount- 
ing to £5, had been cancelled ; in an- 
other case, where the old rent was £6, 
the fair rent was fixed at £3 2s., and of 
the arrears, which amounted to £13 102., 
£6 was ordered to be paid. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I took 
theaverage. The average reduction was 
31 per cent, which was no more than 
was given willingly by most landlords 
over the whole country. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN said, 
that 31 per cent was exactly the amount 
which, if the Crofters’ Bill, which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman dis- 
approved, but did not oppose, had not 
passed, the Highland tenants to that 
day would have gone on paying against 
all principles of right and justice. There 
were, besides, numerous cases where 
the rent had been shamefully unjust, 
and where the Commission had reduced 
it by nearly 50 per cent. Then came 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who was 
a great authority on Highland land. 
What was the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman in the House of Commons 
two years ago with regard to this mea- 
sure, which had lowered the rent 30 per 
cent, and in some cases 50 per cent? In 
March, 1886, when the Dill was intro- 
duced into that House, the Chief Secre- 
tary said that— 

**In a country where rack-rents and evic- 
tions were common, he could understand that 
such a Bill might be necessary ;”’ 
but he added— 

‘*no such case can be made in respect of tho 
llighlands of Scotland.” 

The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
support his opinion by the Report of the 
Commission ; but he expressed this as his 
own opinion also. In face of what had 
since been disclosed, the right hon. 
Gentleman stood convicted of having 
expressed an exceedingly rash opinion, 
to say the least of it, only two years 
ago. 

ein. A. J. BALFOUR: What I said 
was that I only based my opinion upon 
the Commission, which was virtuaily the 
sole foundation for the whole legislation 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself. 

Str GEORGE TREVELYAN: The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the rents 
which were paid seven or eight years 
ago were so low that they would not 
— the services of a Commission to 

uce them. This did not augur very 
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much knowledge of the state of agri- 
eulture in the Highlands. The Com- 
mission had done all this, and a 
most excellent task it was; but they 
ought to have done more if they had 
carried out the spirit of the Act of 1886 
—they ought to have enlarged the 
crofts so as to afford substantial occu- 
pation and subsistence to the labourer 
and his family. When the Government 
found that this was the case they ought 
to have applied themselves to carry out 
the intention of Parliament. The Prime 
Minister had told them that there ought 
to be a continuity of legislation. Parlia- 
ment intended that the crofts should be 
enlarged ; they were not enlarged, and 
it was the business of the Government 
to say why. That was the essence of 
the Act of 1886. His hon. Friend the 
Member for the College Division of 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) thought they 
ought to have new Commissioners. At 
first in Ireland there were only seven or 
eight Commissions ; but after the Act 
of 1881 became law, 40 new Commis- 
sioners were appointed, and the Viceroy 
of Ireland saw 120 Commissioners, with 
each of whom he conversed a quarter of 
an hour. That was the way in which 
the Government of the day carried out 
the intention of Parliament. Then. it 
was urged that there were difficulties in 
the Act itself. What those difficulties 
were were very familiar to hon. Members 
acquainted with the Act. The con- 
ditions, no doubt, were very rigorous 
indeed, and the most difficult of all was 
one which was put in by the action of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. That was the 
condition which forbade interference 
with deer forests. When the Govern- 
ment found that the Act could not be 
worked, and that the people were not 
getting the advantage which Parlia- 
ment intended, it was the business of the 
Government to alter the Act. As in 
Treland it was found impossible to alter 
the land system all at once, and the 
present Government had been obliged to 
extend the advantages of the Act of 1881 
to leaseholders, and to revise rents, and 
might find it necessary to consider the 
question of arrears, so in this question 
the Secretary for Scotland ought to have 
examined into the failure of the Act, 
and if he had sat in the House of Com- 
mons he would have been kept up to his 
business. The right hon. and Fok 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate and the 
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Ohief Secretary had said a great deal 
about emigration. Now on the question 
of emigration he was not going to utter 
any uncertain sound. He ehould indeed 
despise himself, after years of hereditary 
connection with the question of emigra- 
tion in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
having fought side by side with the 
right hon. Gentleman now the head 
of the House for emigration from the 
West of Ireland, if he did not now 
say that emigration was a great and im- 
portant remedy. But it was not the 
only remedy. They ought not to send 
people abroad until they had assured 
themselves that they had made the most 
of the land at home. The Government 
to which he had belonged advocated and 
encouraged emigration in the West of 
Ireland; butin the West of Ireland the 
most was made of the land, and a great 
deal more; and all the land that could 
be used was occupied. There were no 
deer forests there; but in this single 
Island of Lewis there were 90,000 or 
100,000 acres devoted to deer forests. 
With regard to deer forests, he ven- 
tured to protest against the system. 
He protested when he sat upon 
the Treasury Bench. He remem- 
bered very well the speeches upon 
which the Act of 1886 was founded. 
The ground on which it was founded 
was that the hills of Scotland used to be 
covered with the black cattle of these 
people, who were able to live in com- 
parative affluence. But these hills 
were taken from them for the sake of 
private lucre, The Government like- 
wise based the Bill on the fact that the 
deer forests might be interfered with as 
a public nuisance, because for the selfish 
sport of the few or of many persons 
agrarian operations ought not to be 
interfered with. The case of deer was 
not the same as that of grouse and 
blackcock—contrary to what the right 
hon. Gentleman said—for grouse and 
blackcock interfered with no man’s 
rights and with no man’s self-respect 
or agricultural prosperity. It was onl 

in the deer forests that, for the selfis 

advantage of one man, and that man 
sometimes not even a sportsman, that 
a great number of people were to 
be put to inconvenience generation 
after generation, and a very bad ex- 
ample set to the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the large sums 
of money spent in Lewis. He did not 
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wisk to mix up the case of the late Sir 
James Matheson with the more selfish 
class of occupiers of deer forests ; but he 
pon out that those sums of money 

ad been spent very largely on the 
amenity of the Island. Sir James 
Matheson spent money in a way in 
which no man could continue to spend 
it which’ had not an enormous fortune ; 
so that in that way he ultimately aggra- 
vated the unhappiness of the Island 
without intending to do so, and though 
he acted with public-spirited and be- 
nevolent intentions. Passing from 
him to those who spent £1,000 or 
£2,000 a-year on their deer forests, he 
did not believe that that money added 
anything to, but rather detracted from, 
the position of the population. It bred 
up a number of myrmidons of sport of a 
class very different from the two or 
three honest gamekeepers who had care 
of the grouse moors. He should like 
to know whether the exchange of the 
gillies and foresters of Mr. Winans were 
a favourable exchange for the small 
cattle farmers who used to graze their 
cattle on those hills? If it were for the 
eneral interest to interfere with deer 
orests, he thought they ought to be 
interfered with. In saying that he was 
uttering no new doctrine, because it was 
the doctrine on which the Act of 1886 
was passed ; and he maintained it was 
the duty of the Government to take all 
the steps necessary to enable the un- 
doubted intentions of Parliament to be 
carried out, whether right or wrong. 
The right hon. ‘Gentleman said they 
could lend themselves to no scheme 
which embodied the idea that to break 
up landin the Western Highlands would 
be sufficient to meet the difficulty. Now, 
they did not maintain that the Govern- 
ment should do that; they did not 
believe that in the Island of Lewis the 
land could be so broken up as to remove 
the whole difficulty. But they asked the 
Government to carry out the intentions 
of Parliament, and restore to the people 
that part of the land which it was in- 
tended by the Act to restore to them, and 
to see how much of the difficulty could 
thereby be met. One main cause of the 
increasing population of Lewis was the 
miserable condition of that population. 
They did not find the people increase at 
that rate in those parts of the North of 
England where the country folk were 
well off, where the old people were 
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supported by their children, where not 
1d. of poor relief was received, where a 
parent when he died prematurely left 
enough to put out his orphans in life, 
and where, when the husband died, the 
widow was secure. Those were the cir- 
cumstances in parts of the North of 
England, where the population was in- 
creasing with far less rapidity than in 
the Highlands. And, again, population 
did not increase rapidly where they had 
a quantity of small holdings on which 
the people could live in comfort and self- 
respect. When they had made all the 
use they could ofthe land which Parlia- 
ment intended should be given to the 
people, they might go to emigration 
with a clear conscience. The people 
who would then go abroad would not go 
with a sense of wrong, but because they 
would know that they must go having no 
other resource, and those who remained 
behind would be able to live in a state of 
comfort. He thought they had a right to 
ask that the Government would grapple 
with this difficulty in such a way as to 
secure the confidence of the people and 
to carry out the expressed wishes of 
Parliament ; and it was with an earnest 
desire to meet the sad circumstances of 
the situation, and because the Govern- 
ment had done neither one thing nor the 
other, that he should feel justified in 
voting for the Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said, he had listened to the speech 
of the earnest supporte: of lawlessness 
in all parts of the worid who had just 
sat down, and when that right hon. 
Member talked of Gentlemen on the Go- 
vernment side complaining on all occa- 
sions of these questions being raised by 
hon. Gentlemen who always posed as 
agitators, would the right hon. Gentle- 
man forgive him for reminding him that 
it was the hon. Member for Sutherland 
(Mr. A. Sutherland) himself who an- 
nounced that he was something in the 
nature of a professional agitator ? 


An hon. Memper: Nothing of the 
sort. 


Mr. A. SUTHERLAND: I never 
used the words ‘‘ professional agitator” 
at all. 

Mr. CHAPLIN\said, he never asserted 
for a moment that the hon. Member 
called himself a professional agitator, 
but what undoubtedly the hon. Member 
said was that he was an agitator and 
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had always been one, and intended to 
agitate on this question until the griev- 
ances of the crofters were redressed. The 
hon. Member said—‘‘I am not ashamed 
of being an agitator; I am proud of it, 
and shall always be an agitator.” If 
he (Mr. Chaplin) was not justified in 
saying that the hon. Member was some- 
thing in the nature of a professional agi- 
tator he should like to know when te 
would be entitled to do so. But if the 
hon. Member did not like the phrase he 
would withdraw it. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND said, that 
what he had stated was that he should 
bean agitator until justice was done. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the question was 
what was real justice to these people. 
The hon. Member and his Friends had 
no monopoly of a desire to see justice 
done to the unfortunate inhabitants of the 
Highlands. But what propositions had 
they made for amending the law which 
would in any way give effectual relief to 
the crofters? The right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down stated that the 
Crofters’ Commission recommended that 
additional land should be given to the 
crofters throughout the Highlands. 
Allow him to observe that there was 
great distinction to be observed between 
the existing crofters and the crofters 
under the old system. It was true that 
the Commission did advocate that addi- 
tional land, and especially grazing land, 
should be given to crofters already in 
existence; and, so far as he was con- 
cerned, where it was possible he was 
quite ready to assist them in that respect. 
But the proposal of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite was something very different, for 
they wished to extend the system in 
every possible direction and to put people 
in the places from which it was said 
they were driven in former days. That 
was their view, and he thought he 
should be able to show that the House 
would be taking a very fatal step if it 
accepted such a proposal as that. Then, 
said the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
George Trevelyan), emigration was a 
very good thing, but they must have 
migration until they had first of all taken 
all the land that was available for addition 
tothe crofts. Well, how much land was 
there available in Lewis at present ? 
Was there 40 miles? [An hon. Mem- 
BER: 250 miles.] That might be about 
the total; but they wanted to know how 
much land that was under deer and 
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game at this moment was available for 
the hon. Member’s pu ? [An hon. 
Member: It was stated that a number 
of crofting villages have been cleared 
out.] Even if that were so, he (Mr. 
Chaplin) would rely on better authority 
than the hon. Member. There had been 
a Report presented on the subject; and 
when the hon. Gentleman who intro- 
duced this subject (Dr. Cameron) spoke 
of taking available land for the crofters, 
he must have forgotten the Report of 
those Gentlemen he had just examined 
this question on the spot. What did 
they say on the subject? They stated 
that certain gentlemen to whom the 
crofters looked for guidance had for- 
bidden them to entertain proposals for 
transferring them to some field of labour 
where their efforts would secure them 
against want; and they further said 
that the fact was forgotten that if the 
whole area of Lewis was transferred 
to the crofters, they were destitute of 
capital, and that, if they had the capital 
with which to work the land, a few 
years must witness a recurrence of the 
A difficulty in an aggravated form. 

hat was the opinion of gentlemen who 
had just made a most complete inquiry 
on the spot. Then hon. Gentlemen had 
spoken of unjust rents and rack-rents ; 
and the hon. Member who had moved 
the Motion, after speaking of disturb- 
ances in Lewis, had told them that 
they were very shortly afterwards fol- 
lowed by the raid in Ross and Suther- 
land. How did he account for the raids? 
It had been urged that the harshness of 
the landlords or the destitution of the 

eople had led them. He (Mr. Chaplin), 
or maly denied that there had been 
anything which could be called serious 
destitution or rack-renting in Suther- 
landshire. He knew many of the crofters 
in Sutherlandshire himself, and had 
conversed with them during theautumn; 
and one of them, not long ago, told him 
that they were very anxious to see Mr. 
Angus Sutherland again, as they had 
something to say to him, and they had 
not seen him for a long time. If he 
were not much mistaken, it was under 
the advice of that hon. Member that 
many of those unfortunate crofters had 
been induced to take their landlord into 
the Land Court, and when they did so 
their rents were very considerably raised. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND said, he had 
never advised anyone. 
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Mr. CHAPLIN said, that, no doubt, 
when the hon. Gentleman went back to 
that part of Sutherlandshire he would 
explain that matter. In the parish of 
Clashmore, unless he was misinformed, 
the proprietor had spent very large 
sums of money, about £4,000 of which 
had gone in providing labour and 
wages for the people, which it would 
take many years of the rent of the dis- 
trict to recoup. The real reason for the 
lawless behaviour of the raiders was, as 
the hon. Member had stated—for he 
himself had let the cat out of the bag— 
that the crofters had been seduced by 
the doctrines about the land for the 
people which had been preached to 
them. The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Sir George Trevelyan) had 
spoken much about the deer forests in 
the Highlands. Now, he was willing 
to admit that where land occupied as 
deer forests would be desirable and 
useful for the crofters it should be 
devoted to the latter purpose; but 
having often walked and shot over the 
best deer forests in Scotland, he must 
say he did not know where such lands 
available for the crofters were to be 
found. There might be exceptional 
cases; but, as a general rule, those deer 
forests were in parts of the country 
where it was impossible for crofters to 
exist and get a living. He said, as a 
matter of personal experience, that the 
quantity of land which could be obtained 
or the crofters in the present deer 
forests of Scotland would be found to 
be a mere fraction of the whole. More- 
over, even if the thing could be done, it 
would be most undesirable. The whole 
system had been tried years and years 
ago, and had utterly failed. If hon. 
Members would allow him, he should 
like to give them an account of what he 
had read and been told from authorita- 
tive sources—and what he knew to be 
true—as to the effect of the system in 
former days. Most hon. Gentlemen had 
heard of the clearances effected in 
the county of Sutherland many years 
ago. And why were they effected? 
They were made simply and solely in 
the interests of the people themselves. 
Perhaps hon. Gentlemen would allow him 
to say why he made that statement. It 
was a positive fact of which there was 
proof in existence; he had not got it 
with him, but he could produce it. In 
those days in many parts of the county 
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of Sutherland e were winter after 
winter upon the v of starvation. 
They lived in wild parts of the country, 
in glens which were filled up with snow 
for many months in the year; there 
were no roads there—no means of ap- 
proaching people—and their condition 
was most deplorable. During one 
winter the then proprietor of Suther- 
landshire spent no less than £9,000 in 
sending meals over those glens, with 
incredible difficulty and labour, in order 
to save the people from dying of abso- 
lute starvation. That had constantly 
to be done over and over again ; andat 
last it was resolved that in order to res- 
cue the people from dangers recurri 
every winter they should be removed to 
other places where food could be pro- 
vided for them with less difficulty. 
Lager: J Hon. Gentlemen might 
augh, but these were facts which were 
known, and of which proof could be 
produced. It was well-known that the 
position of the people at that time was 
absolutely deplorable. ([‘‘Oh, oh ‘ad 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite discredi 
what he said; but he would read to 
them a passage from a book written on 
the subject containing statements which 
were known to be true. It was a book 
written by the father of a distinguished 
Member of the House, whose only fault, 
in his opinion, was that he was an ex- 
tremely advanced Radical. [ Cries of 
“Name!” ] It was Mr. James Loch. 
An hon. Memuer: A factor.] Yes; 

e was the factor of the Duke of Suther- 
land ; but was that any reason why his 
word should not be true, or should be 
doubted for amoment? The records of 
the work done by Mr. Loch were re- 
cords of which no man need be ashamed ; 
of which any man, whether factor or not, 
might be proud. Writing of the year 
1816-17, Mr. Loch said— 

‘‘ During the latter period the people suffered 
the extremes of want and of human misery, 
notwithstanding every aid that could be given 
to them through the bounty of the landlords. 
Their wretchedness was so great that, after 
pawning everything they were of to 
the fishermen on the coast, such as had not 
cattle were reduced to come down from the 
hills in hundreds for the purpose of gathering 
cockles on the shore. Those who lived in tho 
more remote situations of the country were 
—— to subsist upon broth made of nettles 
thickened with a little oatmeal. Those who 
had cattle had recourse to the still more 
wretched expedient of bleeding them and mix- 
ing the blood with oatmeal, which they after- 
wards cut into slices and fried. Those who 
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a little money came down and all 
al upon the beach in order to watch, the 
boats returning from the fishing, that they 
might be in time to obtain a part of what had 
been caught. In order to alleviate this misery 
every exertion was made by the proprietor. 
To those who had cattle he ad money to 
the amount of above £3,000. To supply those 
who had no cattle he sent meal into the country 
to the amount of nearly £9,000.” 


That was in one winter alone. Was 
that a state of things, in all seriousness, 
and putting aside all Party questions or 
political feeling, which hon. Gentlemen 
really thought it would be desirable to 
reproduce in the Highlands of Scotland ? 
If they desired re. to deal with this 
question satisfactorily, it was desirable 
to ascertain what were the real causes of 
distress in Lewis at the present time. 
The causes of distress were very clearly 
ees in the Report from which he 

quoted already. They were two— 
the first of them was the complete break- 
down of the herring-fishing industry ; 
and the second was the great fall in 
prices, which had reduced the value of 
stock by, he supposed, 40 or 50 per 
cent a-head. If that was so, there was 
no remedy but one. They might make 
room, perhaps, for a few more crofters, 
but that would not be sufficient. The 
only remedy was to remove the people 
toa place where they would have the 
advantages of a more fertile soil and a 
less inhospitable climate. ‘hat was the 
only thing they could do in order to 
pak comfort and relief to the unhappy 

e living in Lewis, with whom no one 


oe gaa heartfelt gpd than he. 


Mr. BRADLAU (Northampton) 
intervened in the debate in consequence 
of what had fallen on one point alone, 
first of all from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate 
(Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald), to whom he 
listened with great attention and plea- 
sure, and then from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour). He understood 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to say 
that the cause of the evil they had to 
deal with in the Highlands and Islands, 
especially in the particular Island dealt 
with in the debate, was over-population. 
He understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to say that the sole remedy for that over- 
population was emigration. He under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to de- 
nounce the reckless increase of the 
population of that district during the 
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last 40 or 50 years. He avowed he felt 
some astonishment that the right hon. 
Gentleman should put forward such an 
argument when he remembered that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and those 
who sat asenk him, and most of those 
who sat on the Benches opposite, tried 
before ali England to make him seem 
as one of the most immoral men alive 
because he had tried for the last quarter 
of a century to teach the people the very 
evils of over-population, and the very 
difficulties of their condition connected 
with that reckless increase. It was 
astonishing to hear from the other side 
of the House that put forward as a 
doctrine to be supported, which, when 
urged by him in olden times, made him 
the mark of very wicked—[ Cries of 
“ Question ! ’’]—made him the mark of 
some of the wickedest language any 
man could use towards another. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I never used 
such language towards the hon. Gentle- 
man; never, never. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he would 
not farther discuss the personal position 
of the matter; but he remembered that 
when the right hon. Gentleman was a 
Member of a great Party which sat 
upon the Opposition Benches, he did not 
repudiate publications made with the 
sanction of his Party, to achieve that 
which he repudiated to-night. He would 
—_ on to deal with the remedy. Did 

on. Gentlemen opposite pretend that 
emigration was the sole remedy? Wers 
they going to apply it to the distressed 
persons mentioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Sleaford 
Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). 
Were they going to apply it in every 
district? Were they going to emigrate 
the people by the State, by force? 
Where were they going to emigrate 
them? There was no part of the world 
to which they could send any mass of 
the people of this country. ‘There was 
no place where the people would not 
find the labour struggle awaiting them. 
He did not speak without knowledge of 
these matters. He did not speak with- 
out thought on these matters, and 
although he might be denounced as an 
agitator, he never failed to tell the people 
where he thought the evils pandas a. 9 
on their side as well as those who re- 
presented them. What did they do to 
those who emigrated? Did they not send 
them to climates unsuitable for them ; to 
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conditions of life hostile to them; to 
temperatures of heat and cold which 
killed the strongest amongst them? 
There was no country in the world where 
gy found a welcome at this moment. 
twas said the people of Lewis were 
paupers. There was no portion of the 
whole globe to which they could send 
such people but where they would have 
to contend with a colonizing race which 
could live cheaper than the English 
could. There was a time when we 
were the colonizers of the world, but 
the German race, which now flowed out 
in huge masses, existed on a lower 
standard of comfort than we did. When 
men were emigrated they were sent to 
face contests with that race, and with 
climates and with conditions which killed 
the greater portion of those who went 
out. The Government told the House 
of the few successes, but they did not 
tell them of the many miserable failures. 
Medical men in America and in Canada 
could tell them of those who had that 
home sickness which embittered the emi- 
grant’s life, and in many cases drove 
them into the asylums. Were they going 
to emigrate the people by the State, by 
force? It was an impossibility if they 
tried it. By charity? It wasa mockery 
if they pretended it. He agreed with 
what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan) had 
said. It was not until they had exhausted 
every means that were possible of pro- 
viding a remedy here; it was not until 
the unjust conditions which hampered 
the poor, and which had been artificially 
created by the class to which hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite belonged, were swept 
away, that emigration ought to bethought 
of as a remedy for the present state of 
things. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) said, there were one or two 
points to which he thought reference 
ought to be made. The Amendment of 
the hon. Member for the College Divi- 
sion of Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) was di- 
visible into two parts. It dealt with 
the acute distress which prevailed in 
many parts of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, and then it dealt 
with the disturbances which had arisen 
out of that distress. With regard to 
the disturbances which had arisen owing 
to the distress, he quite agreed with what 
had been said by the hon. and learned 


Mr, Bradlaugh 
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There existed in - — som 
amount of sym wi e ation 
of the Highlands: but hal pages 
would be greatly withdrawn if the law. 
less acts which had were con- 
tinued. If the Amendment had referred 
simply to the lawless acts which had 
taken place it would have’ been a 
subject which ought not to have been 
accorded a place in the Address; 
and it must be admitted that the 
cause of the people of Lewis who 
were in distress was being greatly in- 
jured by the lawless proceedings of a 
few individuals. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) stated a proposition 
to which particular attention ought to be 
According to the reports which had 
een made, destitution prevailed in Lewis 
to such an extent that in the course of a 
very few weeks the people would be 
absolutely starving. Phe Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had said that the Loeal 
Authorities must, in the first instance, 
deal with the distress. Now, it had been 
altogether overlooked in the discussion 
that the Local Authorities of Scotland 
were in no way responsible for the relief 
of distress which was caused through 
the want of employment. In England 
they might assess local rates for the 
purpose of giving relief to able-bodied 
poor; but it was one of the peculiarities 
of the Scotch system that the authorities 
could not levy any assessment whatever 
for the purpose of giving relief to able- 
bodied poor. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland said that the Local Authorities 
must first of all deal with the distress; 
that the general public should be ap- 
pealed to after that; and that not until 
these two sources of relief had been re- 
sorted to did the Government’s respon- 
sibility come in. But he (Mr. Caldwell) 
maintained that the Government’s re- 
sponsibility came in first of all. A man 
was not allowed to steal, neither was 
he allowed to beg, and if the condi- 
tions of life were such as not to admit 
of human existence, it was the duty of 
the Government to step in and see that the 
conditions of life were made such that a 
man could earn an honest livelihood by 
his industry. Another point he desired to 
allude to was that of population. It was 
stated by the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
that there had been a considerable in- 
crease of population since 1790, and that 
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in 1881 the po of Lewis had 
reached 25,000. The question of popula- 


tion, however, did not arise in this case, 
because it was the fact that down to 1884 
the people were perfectly able to earn their 
living, and maintain themselves in com- 
fort. The population was not too great 
down to 1884 forthe means of subsistence. 
Down to that period the sources ofincome 
of the inhabitants of Lewis were three- 
fold. The people had the advantage of 
hiring engagements, firstly at the home 
fishing; secondly, at the East Coast 
fishing; and, thirdly, to some at the 
home white fishing ; and to others there 
was work on the roads or estates. Since 
1884 the fishermen no longer received 
hiring engagements and freed wages. 
The fish were sold by auction, the fisher- 
man reserving one-twelfth of the free 
produce, and therefore was asharerin the 
rofit and lose of the fishing industry. 
he result was that, in this Island, there 
had been a loss of wages to the extent 
of £40,000 in 1886, and a similar loss 
in 1887—the sales in many instances 
leaving nothing for the fishermen at all. 
It was evident, therefore, that it was not 
over-population that was the true cause 
of the present state of affairs, and that 
it was not mere agitation that had pro- 
duced the loss of £40,000 to which 
reference had been made. What was 
the remedy? The remedy was to be 
found not by any change in regard 
to the Land Laws; but it was to 
be found in the development of the 
fishing industry. It was to be found 
in increasing harbour accommodation, 
whereby fishing might be conducted 
with safety. That was one of the 
essential means of promoting the fishing 
industry. In the next place, they must 
have speedy communication with the main 
land. It had been suggested that there 
ought to be a railway from Garve to Ulla- 
pool, so that the fish might be brought 
more rapidly to market. In the third 
place, there ought to be a cheapening of 
the railway rates. [ Cries of “‘ Divide !’’} 
At present the charge for the conveyance 
of preserved fish to London was double 
that for the conveyance of the same 
weight of potatoes. [ Cries of ‘‘ Divide !’’) 
The question of railway rates was a 
very important one indeed in regard 
to the development of the fishin 
industry. [Renewed cries of ‘‘ Divide! "4 
20,000 people were reported by a Com- 
mission to be on the point of starvation. 
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Surely the matter was one which 
deserved the consideration of the House 
of Commons. The development of the 
fisheries would not only benefit tho 
people of the immediate neighbour- 
ood, but would result in the production 
of cheaper food for the large industrial 
pulation in the West of Scotland. 
esides, the making of harbours and 
railways would give immediate employ- 
ment to those who were willing and 
able to work. He quite agreed that, in 
the first place, land was intended for 
cultivation. The country had long ac- 
knowledged the principle of the supre- 
macy of the Crown and of Parliament in 
dealing with land. On giving fair com- 
pensation to the proprietors, land was 
taken every day for public purposes— 
for railways and the like. If land were 
required for the purpose of tillage and 
giving employment to the inhabitants of 
any particular district, there was no 
reason why Parliament should not 
adopt the very same principle which 
they had adopted in the case of rail- 
ways. It, however, was a matter for 
serious consideration how far the giving 
of land would meet the present exigency. 
The giving of land was the more remote 
question; what they had to deal with 
was the population who were not tillers 
of the soil. He was fully persuaded that 
the remedy was to be found in the direc- 
tion he had indicated. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
moved the adjournment of the debate. 
He thought that in view of the import- 
ance of the subject, and more especially 
in view of the numerous or rather 
innumerable fallacies set forth by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, a little more time 
ought to be allowed fer the proper 
thrashing out of the question. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Wallace.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrm) (Strand, 
Westminster) greatly regretted the hon. 
Member had thought it right to move 
the adjournment ofthe debate. There was 
certainly a distinct understanding with 
right hon. Gertlemen opposite that the 
debate should be concluded that night ; 
probably the hon. Gentleman was not 
aware of the understanding. He ven- 
tured to make an appeal to the House. 


[Ninth Night.) 
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The House had now been debating the 
Address for nearly a fortnight, and they 
were now encroaching most seriously on 
the time which was required for im- 

ortant Public Business. He was very 
‘ar indeed from, in the slightest degree, 
depreciating the importance of the 
debate which had taken place that night ; 
but there must be a limit even to the 
most important debate, a limit which 
was itmposed by the necessity of trans- 
acting Public Business. It was on this 
ground that he appealed to the House to 
conclude the debate, which had been 
interesting, which had been important, 
but which he thought had been suffi- 
ciently long. He trusted the hon. Gentle- 
man would not press his Motion for 
Adjournment, but if he did the Govern- 
ment must resist it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Gentleman press his Motion ? 
Mr. WALLACE: I am afraid I must 

press it. 


Question put, and negatswed. 


Original Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 133 ; Noes 
194: Majority 61.—(Div. List, No. 6.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Anderson.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
offer no opposition to that Motion; but 
he trusted that the hon. Member would 
consent to some arrangement whereby 
the House could come to an early deci- 
sion to-morrow upon the point the hon. 
Member desired to raise by his Amend- 
ment, so that the House might proceed 
with the Report stage of the Address 
to-morrow and the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere). He made that appeal on 
behalf of the House, for he believed 
there was a strong desire to conclude the 
discussion of the Address on Thursday. 
That could not be done unless the course 
he suggested were adopted. If the hon. 
Member and his Friends would conclude 
the discussion of their Amendment to- 
morruw, the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Northampton might then 
be proceeded with, and the debate 
on the Address as a whole finished on 
Thursday. 


Ur, W. H. Smith 
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Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, he thought the 
roposal made by the right hon. 

entleman was very fair so far as it 
could be accepted, and that was that the 
hon. Member who would open the debate 
to-morrow would close the discussion of 
his Amendment early. That discussion 
would occupy two hours, or possibly less. 
It was, however, not impossible that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) might 
attain to debate of a dimension he could 
not foresee at the moment. He hoped 
it might close on Wednesday, and he 
was quite sure that the Business that 
was to come before the House would 
induce many Members on that side to 
do their best to attain that result, but he 
did not think they were in a position to 
say that the discussion of the hon. 
Member for Northampton’s Amend- 
ment would certainly close by 6 
o’clock. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he could 
only make a further remark by the in- 
dulgence of the House, and would only 
say that the course he suggested was 
one that would conduce to the con- 
venience of the House and the forward- 
ing of Business. He trusted that he 
should have the assistance of both sides 
in the endeavour to dispose of the Ad- 
dress on Thursday. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
would not deny that the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Northampton was 
of a most important charazter, and both 
in the House and throughout the 
country there was the greatest possible 
anxiety for a free and open debate on 
the question. Unfortunately, on pre- 
vious occasions, they had generally found 
that they were a day too late, but now 
his hon. Friend had taken time by the 
forelock with a view to safeguarding the 
country that it should not be committed 
to engagements without full considera- 
tion. He was afraid the subject might 
not be concluded by 6 o’clock, and if 
that were the case no harm would be 
done to Business and a great deal of 
good service would be done. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till o- 
morrow, 
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MOTIONS. 
—— 
MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (BELFAST) 
BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
assimilate the rating qualification of the 
Municipal and Parliamentary Franchise of the 
borough of Belfast.’’—( Mr. De Cobain.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, the hon. Member would have very 
little chance of carrying a measure of 
this limited character, and he would 
advise him to acquire the support of 
Irish Members by not confining the 
operation of the Bill to Belfast. The 
evil of such a course was strongly felt 
last year in reference to a Belfast Bill 
passed under very peculiar circumstances, 
whereby a Bill intended for all Ireland 
was cut down to asingle borough. The 
Irish Members were now free from any 
entanglements with the Tory Party or 
Members of that Party such as went on 
last year, and, so far as he was concerned, 
he would oppose the Bill and block it, 
though he was not in the habit of block- 
ing Bills—to prevent a single town like 
Belfast, a town specially remarkable for 
riots and loss of life, from being in 
possession of the English franchise when 
it was enjoyed nowhere else in Ireland. 
He would respectfully ask the hon. 
Gentleman, whom he recognized as a 
sincere Democrat though sitting on the 
Tory side, not to proceed with the Bill in 
this form, but to leave out reference to 
Belfast and bring in a Bill assimilating 
the Municipal and Parliamentary rating 
in the whole of Ireland. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
De OCubain, Mr. Esslemont, Mr. O’ Neill, 
and Mr. Fenwick. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 138. } 


WAGES (IRELAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
provide for the payment of Wages weekly in 
Ireland.”—(Mr. De Cobain.) ~ 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he did not know whether 
it was in Order to do so, but he would 
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suggest to the hon. Member that he 
should place on the back of the Bill the 
name of a Colleague in the representa- 
tion of Belfast (Mr. Sexton), who was 
prevented by serious illness from at- 
tending the House. He was sure his 
hon. Friend would not refuse to act in 
support of the Bill. 

. DE COBAIN (Belfast, E.) said, 
he would be most happy to add the name 
of the hon. Member, if he knew that the 
hon. Member wished it. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 
thought the hon. Gentleman might take 
it that he would. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
De Cobain, Mr. Fenwick, and Mr. 
Howell. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 139.] 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 (CASES TRIED). 


Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
said, he should have thought—and he 
did hope—that the nature of the Return 
he moved for would have commended 
itself to the approbation of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The particulars it 
would include were, as it appeared from 
the recent debate, those upon which there 
was a strong desire for authentic infor- 
mation; but this, it would seem, was to be 
disappointed, for in communications he 
had had with the Chief Secretary, it ap- 
peared the right hon. Gentleman objected 
to give the Return, though his grounds 
for refusing it were not sufficient. So 
far as he understood them, they were 
that he thought the Return would 
have been of no great use, also that such 
a Return had never been given before, 
and that it would take a great deal of 
trouble to prepare. The question of 
expense it was hardly necessary to take 
into account if the information were 
useful; and upon that point he ventured 
to differ from the right hon. Gentleman. 
It was a new form of Return; but then 
the procedure was new under the Act, 
and the policy of the Government, 
strongly objected to on that side of the 
House, was new altogether. He would 
not say it was illegal; but it was an un- 
constitutional course that had been 
pursued, and had been attended with 
great injustice. The hour was late, and 
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evident proposition. He hoped the 
Government, on reflection, would not 
refuse the Motion, or that the House 
would support him in it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘« That there be laid before this House Return 
of Cases tried under ‘The Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887,’ up to the 18th 
day of February, under the following heads :— 
Date of Trial ; Place of Trial ; Names of Magis- 
trates iding ; Name and age of aceused ; 
Date when offence was committed ; Place where 
offence was committed ; Nature of offence ; Re- 
sult of Trial; Sentence (if eonvicted) ; whether 
appealed against; Date when Appeal heard; 
Place where Appeal heard ; Name of Judge by 
whom Appeal heard ; Result of Appeal.’ —( Mr. 
Dillwyn.) 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, he had had some com- 
munication with the hon. Member, and 
had told him that he could not agree to 
giving the Return. He allowed that 
the House had a perfect right to infor- 
mation as to the working of the Criminal 
Law and Procedure Act. He felt, as 
his Predecessors had felt, that it was 
amp right that information should 

e given, and he had given everything 
that they gave under similar circum- 
stances; everything that Earl Spencer 
laid before Parliament under similar 
circumstances in 1882; and he had even 
given additional information, so that it 
could not be said that he was unduly 
reticent or more reticent than his Pre- 
decessors. He had given the additional 
Return in reference to Boycotting— 
[ Laughter |—he did not observe that it 
was received with _atgpoenonti Laughter | 
—he had the Return prepared upon the 
best information he mali obtain, and 
regretted if it was inadequate. He had 
no better source of information in detail 
or Return, and if hon. Members dis- 
liked it he did not see that he could give 
any Return at all. Let it be understood 
that what the hon. Member for Swansea 
asked for was not a statistical statement 
of cases. Asa matter of fact, he had 
o that, and he would give more. 

e was perfectly ready to state the 
number of cases, the crimes for 
which prisoners were tried, and the 
county in which they were tried, the 
nature of the offences, the result of the 
trial, sentence, and appeal. But he 
was not prepared—that he wished to 
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state distinctly to the House—he was 
not prepared to give the names of the 
magistrates who tried the cases. Of 
course, hon. Gentlemen who chose to 
make the investigation could find out 
all the information asked for in the 
Return ; but if he were to give the names 
of the Ju he would practically be 
giving a list of a certain number of 
gentlemen in order that they might be 
attacked not merely by Members below 
the Gangway but - te In his opinion, 
nothing had been more lamentable in 
the course of the debates than the 
attacks upon Resident Magistrates, and 
neither directly or indirectly would he 
do a single thing to forward such attacks. 
He had told the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea that he was perfectly prepared to 
give the statistical information to almost 
the whole extent he required, but the 
hon. Member wanted specific cases. 
Why did he want specific cases? Was 
it in order to judge of the merits of each 
case? Then this information would not 
be such upon which any human being 
could form a fair judgment on the cases. 
Such a Return had never before been 
given ; it would serve no useful purpose, 
and he could not consent to it. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he regretted the right hon. 
Gentleman’s opposition to the Return, 
and did not quite follow his reasons for 
refusing it. First, he objected that it 
would be work of enormous labour; but » 
they had not heard that other Returns 
of the operation of the Czimes Act had 
been attended by any specially enormous 
labour. Secondly, he objected to giving 
the names of magistrates, because it 
might leave those gentlemen open to 
attack. But the names of those gentlemen 
had already been given in newspaper re- 
ports, and Members of the House aie 
if they chose, collect those reports. But 
this was hardly a duty that ought to be 
imposed on Members. It was important 
to have the names of the magistrates, 
because there was a stipulation as to the 
legal qualification of Resident Magis- 
trates, and he had read in the news- 
papers of a magistrate who gave a very 
strange account of his qualifications. 
The objection that the Return was not 
wide enough came with a bad grace 
from a Government which also objected 
that it was too wide. Parliament had 
given exceptiona! powers to the Execu- 





tive, and had a right to all reasonable 
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knowledge as to the working of those 


powers. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
if any Member could make out the in- 
formation for himself surely a Govern- 
ment clerk could readily make out the 
Return, send it to the printer, and have 
it ciroulated. It would not cost £5 
besides the time of the Government 
official. But really the Chief Secretary 
desired to work in the dark as much as 

ible. He refused on the ground 
that these magistrates might poasibly 
be subject to attacks not only from Irish 
Members but from the Front Opposition 
Bench. Well, if Resident Magistrates 
were not to be open to the criticism of 
the Leaders of the Opposition, what were 
their Parliamentary institutions worth ? 
It was not for the people of the localities 
that this information was required ; the 
names and actions of the magistrates 
were well known for 30 or 40 miles 
around the place of trial; what was 
wanted was information in an authentic 
form, so that electors in this country 
might form their judgment, and he was 
sorry the Chief Secretary refused official 
data for this purpose. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Dublin, 
College Green) said he should like to 
know what the right hon. Gentleman 
meant by having the conduct of the 
magistrates attacked? What he really 
did mean was probably that he objected 
to having their conduct criticized. Was 
it come to this—that the conduct of 
Irish magistrates could not be criticized 
by the House of Commons? He thought 
that was a very fair subject for criticism, 
and, indeed, it was the business of the 
House to criticize such conduct where it 
seemed open tocensure. If the conduct 
were such as the Ohief Secretary knew 
would bear criticism, why should he 
fear to give the House the names and 
qualifications of those gentlemen ? With 
the Speaker in the Chair, surely there 
need be no fear of any unfair or un- 
Parliamentary attack? It was not to 
the credit of the Government that they 
tried to shield those gentlemen from the 
light of day and the investigation into 
their conduct that would, perhaps, result 
from the laying of this Return before 
the House. ft spoke very badly for 
those gentlemen and their conduct. 
Probably they were afraid, and the 
Chief Secretary was afraid, and they 
had good right to be afraid to have 





their conduct subjected to discussion. 
As for the people of Ireland, they knew 
all about it only too well, how those 
entlemen had m di ing their 
uty, those gentlemen as to whose legal 
qualifications the Lord Lieutenant was 
to satisfy himself. On other points the 
Lord Lieutenant had certainly satisfied 
himself; he had assured himself how 
those gentlemen would act under par- 
ticular circumstances, and he had not 
been disappointed—they had certainly 
fulfilled his expectations. It was not to 
the credit of the Government to refuse 
this information ; it could have no good 
effect on opinion of their history in the 
Eouse or throughout the country. 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
8.) said, the grounds of the objection put 
forward by the Chief Secretary were 
wholly insufficient for refusing the Re- 
turn. The right hon. Gentleman would 
not deny that it was the right of the 
House to have placed before it all the 
information that could be derived from 
official sources, which could be put ina 
compendious form, that the House might 
judge how the Coercion Act was working. 
The Return asked for would supply 
valuable material to that end. [Mr. A. 
J. Batrour dissented.]| With great de- 
ference, he (Sir Charles Russell) enter- 
tained a different view to the right hon. 
Gentleman. He confessed he was a 
little at a loss to know what it was the 
Chief Secretary was conceding and what 
he was refusing, because he gathered 
from his statement there were two points 
in the Return to which he took excep- 
tion, giving the names of the magistrates 
and giving the names and ages of the 
accused. [Mr. A. J. Batrour again 
dissented.] Well, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman certainly expre objection to 
giving the names of the magistrates. 
But the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) had given a specific 
reason why the House should have the 
names, that the House might judge of 
the legal attainments of those gentle- 
men as to which the Lord Chancellor 
had satisfied himself. [An hon. Member : 
No; the Lord Lieutenant.} Well, if it 
was the Lord Lieutenant, the more neces- 
sity to have these data. The House should 
know the names in conjunction with the 
particular cases with which the magis- 
trates had to deal. Those gentlemen 
had not been exercising the ordinary 
functions of magistrates ; their jurisdic- 
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tion had in a majority of cases ome 
seded the action of juries altogether. 
He must enter a serious protest against 
the suggestion that the conduct of 
magistrates and even of Judges was not 
a fit subject for criticism and discussion 
inthe House. He fully admitted the ne- 
cessity—he had observed the rule himself 
—of being exceedingly cautious in criti- 
cizing any judicial utterance or decision, 
but he denied that these were not proper 
subjects for the House to entertain. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had taken credit to himself for 
giving the Return of Boycotting, but 
under this head the House had reason 
t» be grateful for very small mercies, 
for the right hon. Gentleman know 
very well that prosecutions for Boy- 
cotting never had before assumed the 
dimensions they promised to assume, if 
they had not already assumed, under 
the Overcion Act of last year. Finally, 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
trouble of compiling such a Return as 
was asked for by the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), but towards 
the middle of January he saw a very 
clear and what appeared to be a 
correct statement of the kind in the 
columns of Phe Freeman’s Journal, It 
was no answer to say that hon. Members 
could collect the information for them- 
selves. Of course they could do so, with 
the expenditure of time and labour, but 
what was wanted was the information 
in a compendious form that would be 
received as authentic. He hoped the 
hon. Member would go to a Division, for 
no substantial reason had been given for 
refusing the Return. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, the 
Chief Secretary, in giving his reasons 
for refusing the Return, had made an 
extraordinary statement. He said he 
objected very much to affording the 
Leaders of the Opposition the opportu- 
nity of criticizing his own conduct, for 
it was that which was involved with the 
action of the magistrates. It was the 
policy of the Executive quite as much 
as the conduct of the Resident Magis- 
trates on which the information was 
needed. One of the most important 
bearings of the Return would be upon 
the principle that had guided the Execu- 
tive in their selection of magistrates. 
He maintained—and it was a most 
serious charge to level against the Exe- 
cutive—that they had selected men to 
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discharge those exceptional functions 
who wero utterly unsuited, by their past 
history, their present circumstances, and 
their terms of appointment, for the just 
discharge of their duty. That was a 
charge under which no Executive Go- 
vernment should lie without an attempt 
to clear itself. The charge against the 
Executive was. that they had selected 
men to act as magistrates under the 
Act who were notorious partizans, and 
who had made political orations show- 
ing that they were not impartial ad- 
ministrators of justice; and those men 
had been kept on the run from week to 
week, going from one county to an- 
other, each doing the work of two or 
three magistrates, because they could be 
relied upon for convictions. If that 
were true—if it should appear on the 
Return that certain magistrates tried an 
outrageous number of cases—then that 
would demand an explanation, and it 
was more for criticism of the conduct of 
the Executive than of the magistrates 
that the Return was required. The 
plea of expense was absolutely absurd. 
It would be a matter of ease for a single 
clerk to compile the Return in a day. 
The information was probably to hand 
in the Castle ; if it was not, it was only 
another instance of the incompetency of 
the system. Another objection urged 
was that the Opposition might attack 
the conduct of the magistrates ; but did 
the right hon. Gentleman shut his eyes 
to the fact that the names of the magis- 
trates were published in the news- 
papers, and it was perfectly competent 
for anyone to use the scissors and collect 
the information? There must be some- 
thing damaging in the information that 
the Government put a difficulty in the 
way of collecting it. The object of the 
Return was to give the information the 
value of Parliamentary authenticity ; 
and consequently, bothin that House and 
in the country, Parliamentary Returns, 
stamped with the authority of official 
preparation, had greater weight than a 
Return obtained from other sources. 
And that being so, he ventured to say 
that the refusal of the Government con- 
veyed to his mind, and would convey to 

ple outside the House, a conviction 
that with the details which were refused 
there were some details which the Go- 
vernment would have great difficulty in 
explaining. The excuses set up by the 
Government as to the expense and the 
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difficulty of preparing the Return was 
nothing but a pretence to avoid the issue 
of inconvenient details. 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.) said, that while he 
had no desire to continue the debate, he 
wished to urge on the Government the 
advantage which would, as he thought, 
accrue to them in publishing a Return 
of that kind. He presumed that the 
object of the Government was to recon- 
cile the people of Ireland to the law. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman think his 
refusal to grant this Return would have 
a pacifying and conciliating effect, either 
in this country or in Ireland? He did 
not think that any Government which 
actually refused to furnish Parliament 
with so simple a thing as a Return 
showing the way in which it had exer- 
cised the powers vested in it last Session 
could hope to satisfy the people. The 
right hon. Gentleman had told them he 
would not give the names of the magis- 
trates, or the ages of the accused— 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not say 
anything about giving the ages of the 
accused. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that that denial then disposed of 


one of the arguments of the right hon. 


Gentleman. He had told them that the 
Return would involve great labour and 
expense; but surely it would not add 
very much to the labour or cost simply 
to include the names of the magistrates 
in the Return he was willing to grant. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
no such Return had ever been granted 
before ; but was one ever asked for? He 
had quoted Earl Spencer, and the House 
were constantly being told that Earl 
Spencer did not do one thing or an- 
other. Well, he knew a good deal about 
Earl Spencer, and he ventured to assert 
that he would have been ready to join 
with them that night in urging the 
Government to give this Return, es- 
pecially in face of the fact already 
alluded to, that when the Act was 
passed the House insisted on obtain- 
ing from the Government assurances 
that the magistrates employed in these 
cases should have certain qualifications. 
The House was entitled to know if 
the Government had carried out those 
assurances; and they could best dis- 
cover that by having the names of the 
Resident Magistrates who had dealt 
with the cases. Did the right hon. Gen- 





tleman think it would conduce either to 
the satisfaction of public feeling in that 
country or to the conciliation of the 
people of Ireland to the present law if, 
on the ground of unwillingness to supply 
one particular, he refused a Return 
which, as a whole, was so reasonable ? 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he thought the speech of the Chief 
Secretary did equal credit to his head 
and his heart, and they certainly had 
not had a more valuable one for a long 
time. It could only give rise to the 
suggestion that in the future he should 
answer the Questions, and allow his right 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Thanet (Colonel King-Harman) to make 
his speeches. Now, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had refused to give the Return 
solely because it was to include the 
names of the magistrates. But would 
such a Return expose information which 
was not ulready known to the country? 
It would show one thing certainly, and 
that was that there had been certain 
magistrates told off in Ireland for that 
particular work, that those gentlemen 
had been chasséed to distant counties for 
that purpose. What, he would like to 
know, had become of Captain Butler, 
Mr. Crotty, and a number of other gen- 
tlemen, who had disagreed with gentle- 
men like Mr. Cecil Roche? Why, they 
had been sent to the Irish Botany Bay 
—to some distant quarter in Connaught, 
while the true and tried and trusty 
members of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Irish administration were set to do their 
work. The Return would show the 
House that it was Mr. Cecil Roche who 
had been sent here, there, and every- 
where to impose sentences of a month’s 
imprisonment ; and that was the real 
objection to granting the information 
asked for. He would be told that Earl 
Spencer appointed many of the Resi- 
dent Magistrates. So he did; but where 
were they now? ‘They were in Ulster 
and other parts of Ireland, where they 
were not likely to deal with cases under 
the Coercion Act. Captain Butler was 
considered so good an officer by Earl 
Spencer that he was placed in charge of 
the police arrangements when the Prince 
of Wales visited Ireland; but neither 
he nor any of the type of men in whom 
the public and the Irish people had 
some reason to feel confidence was ope- 
rating under the Crimes Act. Instead, 
Captain Keogh was brought down to 
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hunt in the same covers as Mr. Cecil 
Roche, and those two gentlemen were 
working continually together, like the 
blades of a pair of scissors. The Irish 
Members had the best of reasons for 
knowing how Earl Spencer worked his 
Crimes Act; but it was never adminis- 
tered in the way in which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary was 
working his Act. In Earl Spencer’s 
days the Act was worked fairly, and in 
only two or three cases had they reason 
to allege that it was improperly ap- 
plied, while the magistrates were not 
moved from one place to another in 
order to obtain convictions; but under 
this Act the Resident Magistrates were 
like movable gallows, these gentlemen 
were constituted Judge, jury and all, 
and they went about from one county 
to another, sending people to gaol. 
He was amused to hear the Chief Secre- 
tary urge that those gentlemen’s actions 
should not be criticized; surely they 
had developed into very sensitive plants. 
They knew of cases where sentences had 
been imposed and the Court of Exchequer 
had subsequently found that there was 
no evidence to justify the conviction by 
a man of whose legal knowledge the 
Lord Lieutenant had had to satisfy him- 
self. Was his Lordship still satisfied 
with that particular magistrate’s legal 
knowledge? As tothe point of expense, 
that could not be pleaded, for it would 
not be so very expensive to insert Mr. 
Cecil Roche’s name at the top of the 
column and below it put “ditto” all 
down the list. The only real objection 
then was that of criticism, and he would 
ask were the Resident Magistrates to be 
shielded from that more than anybody 
else? Were they ashamed of the men 
they had appointed? Were they 
ashamed of Captain Segrave, the dis- 
missed Army man from South Africa ; 
were they ashamed of the fact that the 
magistrate who sentenced Mr. Blunt 
had had judgment signed against him 
by tradesmen for several thousands of 
pounds? Let the Chief Secretary re- 
member that he must have dirty instru- 
ments to do his dirty work. If the 
Government insisted in their refusal let 
the country take notice of the fact. It 
was not only they insisted on working 
the Act, but they wanted to stab in the 
dark, and he believed that the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman would produce 
consternation even in the ranks of his 
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faithful followers, who would see how 
men’s liberty and lives were being taken 
by an irresponsible set of administrators, 
[‘* Order, order!” ] He was referring, 
of course, to the Resident Magistrates, 
and not to the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, of whose value he was fully 
aware. Under these circumstances, 
would the Chief Secretary declare in the 
face of the House of Commons that he 
refused information which could be 
obtained from the newspapers? If he 
did, the country would know that the 
refusal was due to the fact that he 
feared to give it because his own Part 
would be ashamed of what it disclosed, 
Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, he did not intend to 
inflict a speech upon the House of any 
length, but he wished to point out that 
the objection to publishing the names 
of the Resident Magistrates was a bad 
one, because those names were already 
notorious. A few nights previously he 
ventured in that House to charge the 
right hon. Gentleman with having used 
the most odious magistrates in the 
administration of the Crimes Act, and 
he could now assert that the majority 
of the convictions were made by two 
particular magistrates. This being a 
notorious fact, what reason was there 
for the Government to refuse the Return? 
The House wanted the information in a 
succinct and tabulated form for the 
purposes of argument. Had the magis- 
trates of the different districts been 
allowed to deal with cases under the 
Crimes Act, there would uot have been 
so much cause for complaint, but what 
had been done was that magistrates 
most offensively unpopular in Ireland 
had been used to work the Act. Let 
him explain the policy which had been 
pursued. Captain Butler and Mr. Con- 
sidine sat together on a case under the 
Crimes Act ; they had some of the Glen- 
beigh tenants before them. They differed 
in opinion. Mr. Considine was for 4 
conviction and Captain Butler was in 
favour of an acquittal. He had already 
alleged, and it had not been contradicted, 
that Mr. Butler, as a punishment for 
that, was transferred to the district of 
Cahariciveen, and he had neversiuce been 
allowed to deal with cases under the 
Crimes Act. He was prepared to allege, 
further, that the magistrates employed 
under the Act found it a very remunera- 
tive employment indeed, or out of the 
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salaries they received they could not 
keep 4 the great establishments they 
did. Mr. Cecil Roche had in Tralee 
a mansion which it cost his predecessor 
£10,000 a-year to maintain, yet Mr. 
Roche had only a salary of £300 per 
annum. How did he keep up the estab- 
lishment except that he made a large 
amount out of his allowance for travel- 
ling expenses? The fact was, that by 
means of those allowances he doubled 
and tripled his salary—aye, he even 
uadrupled his income, and thus the 

ational Exchequer maintained his 
large establishment. Captain Butler 
had only been employed in one case 
under the Crimes Act—the temperate 
men, the even-minded men, the men 
who, in the worst phases of Liberal 
Coercion Acts, gave the Irish people no 
cause for complaint, those men had 
not been used in the administration of 
this Act—it wasonly new, fiery-brained 
men who would make most villainous 
accusations against the prisoners they 
were trying, who would convict and 
chuck them into gaol, who would baton 
the people who accompanied prisoaers 
to the gaol, those were the only men 
who had been used by the Chief Secre- 
tary. He should be sorry to give ex- 
pression to the theory that a day of 
reckoning would come when those men 
would be brought to account for their 
deeds; he hoped there would be no lin- 
gering sense of revenge remaining in 
the minds of any of the Irish people; 
but he warned the Government that 
by refusing this Return they would in- 
crease the dissatisfaction of the people. 
Were they afraid of the truth ? ere 
they afraid of the consequences of an 
exposure of their own acts? He would 
say no more. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 92; Noes 
134: Majority 42.—(Div. List, No. 70.) 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
(No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Kenyon, Bill for the pro- 
motion of Intermediate Education in Wales, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Kenyon, Sir 
John Puleston, Mr. Swetenham, Mr. Walsh, 
and Admiral Mayne. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 136.] 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Fenwick, Bill to provide 
for the examination of persons having charge 
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Engines and Boilers on ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Fenwick, Ma Wilttess 
Crawford, Mr. Burt, Mr. William Abraham 
(Glamorgan), Mr. Pickard, and Mr. Arthur 
Ackland. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 137.] 


. of Steam 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr, Maurice Healy, Bill to 
amend the Law for the regulation of the pro- 
fession of Solicitors in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. Reynolds, 
Mr. O’Hea, Mr. M‘Cartan, and Mr. O'Doherty. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 140.] 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 22nd February, 1888. 


MINUTES.]}—Nzw Memner Sworn — The 
Right honble. Sir Michael Edward Hicks- 
Beach, baronet, for Bristol Borough (West 
Division). 

Setect Commitrezs — Rating and Valuation 
(Scotland), appointed. 

Pustic Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Habitual Drunkards Act (1879) Amend- 
ment * [141]; Official Trustee * [142}. 

Second Reading—Crofters Holdings (Scotland) 
Act (1886) Amendment [58], mnegatived ; 
Parochial Boards (Scotland) [68], negatived. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—~o—— 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA. 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [TENTH NIGHT. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [9th February ].— 
[See page 64. ] 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION (SCOT- 
LAND).— RESOLUTION. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, he begged to move as an Amend- 
ment, at the end of the Address, to insert 
the following words :— 

“ Humbly to represent to Her Majesty that 
owing to the great fall in the value of agricul- 
tural produce, the payment of rents in Scot- 
land fixed before such fall has in many cases 
become impossible, and that, by reason of many 
landlords not having made any reduction of 
rents or having made reductions wholly inade- 
quate, great loss, in some cases amounting to 
ruin, is being incurred by occupiers of land, 
and to pray that, by the creation of some 
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competent tribunal or otherwise, steps may be 
taken to relieve the occupiers of agricultural 
land from the serious consequences above 
mentioned.”” 


He had risen for the purpose of bring- 
ing to the notice of the House a question 
connected with the condition of agricul- 
ture in Scotland which he conceived to 
be of very great importance. He did so 
with great humility, but with less re- 
luctance, owing to a paragraph which 
appeared in Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech, and which he thought was 
intended by Her Majesty’s Government 
to invite on the part of Members of that 
House any suggestions they might think 
desirable, with the view of bringing 
before the Government and the House 
remedial measures for the prevailing 
distress in agricultural industry. He 
thought he should be able shortly to 
satisfy Her Majesty’s Government and 
the House that the matters which were 
embraced in the Amendment he had 
placed upon the Paper would effect that 
object. The rise of rent in this country 
during the past century had been enor- 
mous, and he believed it would be inte- 
resting if he were to inform the House at 
the outset what the rise in agricultural 
rent had been in the three countries— 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. They 
had heard a good deal of the increase of 
rent in Ireland, and it was well known 
that rents there had been enormously 
reduced; but he thought the House 
would be astonished to find that in the 
past century the proportion of increase 
in the rent of Scotland had been much 
greater than in England or Ireland. It 
appeared from Mulhall’s Book of Statis- 
tics that the agricultural rent of Ireland 
in 1780 was £5,300,000 ; in 1884 it had 
risen to £9,982,000, an increase of not 
quite 100 per cent. The agricultural rent 
of England in 1780 was £16,900,000; in 
1884 it had risen to £47,955,000, or an 
increase of somewhere about 275 per 
cent. But when he came to Scotland he 
found in 1780 the agricultural rental 
was £1,200,000; whereas, in 1880, it 
had risen to £7,705,000, showing an 
increase of over 600 per cent. The 
House must be startled + this compa- 
rison of the increase in rentalin England 
and Scotland; but certain figures were 
startling. He could not help thinking 
that this increase was due mainly to two 
causes. In the first instance, he attributed 
it, to a great extent, to the existence of 
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leases in Scotland. It had beer the 
practice and the habit during the past 
century to give leases in Scotland, 
and the tenant farmers had displayed 
much zeal and skill in the cultivation 
of the soil. Therefore, as their 
leases came to an end it was found 
that the ground under cultivation had 
been rendered more valuable, and 
the landlord put up the leases in 
many cases to the highest bidder, the 
effect of which had been to enhance the 
value of land acquired during the last 
century. The result had been an enor- 
mously increased rental by what he 
ventured to think were unfair means, 
because this state of affairs had mainly 
been brought about by the tenants’ own 
improvements, although, no doubt, the 
landlords of Scotland had contributed 
considerably to the increased value of 
agricultural land. According to the 
Duke of Argyll, they were the chief 
contributors to that increased value, be- 
cause, in a work upon Scotland past and 
present, the noble Duke asserted that 
mind, represented by the landlords, had 
mugh more to do with the matter than 
muscle, represented by the tenant farmers 
and labourers. He (Mr. Anderson), on 
the other hand, ventured to think that 
the increase in the value of these farms 
had been brought about by the skill and 
capital of the tenants, and the result had 
been that as each lease came to an end 


an additional rent was charged. When 
that fact was borne in mind, he thought 
the House would have less reluctance 
in dealing with his Amendment. He 
wished now to refer to what had hap- 
pened during the last few years affect- 
ing rents which had been so abnormally 


increased. Unhappily, it was not 
necessary for him to go into statistics 
for the purpose of showing the great 
decrease which had taken place in the 
price of agricultural produce, because 
that was admitted on all hands. It was 
acknowledged to have been excessive. 
He would, however, for a moment call 
attention to a valuable document pre- 
pared by the Morayshire Farmers’ Club— 
one of the counties which he had the 
honour to represent, In October last, 
so severe had become the pressure on 
agriculture that the Farmers’ Club met 
to consider the extent to which there 
had been a fall in the price of agricul- 
tural produce of all kinds, and also the 
important question to which his Amend- 
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ment was directed—namely, what reduc- 
tion of rents it was necessary to make 
in regard to leases fixed some years ago. 
That Report dealt largely with figures 
and facts for a period of years up to 
1886. He would take, first of all, the 
15 years up to 1881, and deal with the 
average prices during that period; and, 
in the next place, he would show what 
had been the fall in the price of agri- 
cultural produce between 1881 and 1886, 
as compared with the average of 
prices during the 15 years to 1881. 
Taking first of all the case of wheat, in 
those five years there bad been a depre- 
ciation of 30 per cent; in the price of 
barley, 25 percent; of oats, 17 per cent; 
and beet, 14 per cent. That was the 
first table. He would now take 20 years 
up to and including 1886, for the pur- 
pose of comparing the average prices of 
agricultural produce during those 20 
years with the prices which existed in 
1887. The result in that case was that 
the average prices in the 20 years up to 
1886, compared with the prices in 1887, 
showed a depreciation in cereals of 30 
os cent ; in beef, 14 percent; in second 
eef, 22 per cent; in mutton, 20 per 
cent; in second mutton, 22 per cent; in 
pork, 25 per cent; in milk, 30 per cent; 
in butter, 33 per cent; in hay, 17 per 
cent ; in potatoes, 50 per cent; in wool, 
33 per cent; and 40 per cent in horses; 
showing a great reduction throughout 
the whole range of agricultural produce. 
It necessarily followed from that, as the 
Report of the Morayshire Farmers’ Club 
went on to say, that a large reduction 
of rent must take place. The Report 
pointed out— 

‘That the Committee, after considering the 
whole circumstances, are of opinion that to 
establish the same relative position that existed 
between the owner and cultivators during the 
period under review a reduction of more than 

cent would require to be made ; and, to 


50 

make farms workable without serious loss, a 

reduction of at least a cent on the average 
e 


would require to be on all such rents.” 


He might inform the House that that 
Report had been considered by 33 agri- 
cultural associations in Scotland up to 
the beginning of the present year, and 
every one of them, with one exception, 
which was of a rather singular nature, 
because it recommended Protection— 
with that one exception, all agreed with 
the conclusion at which the Farmers’ 
Club had arrived. There existed, there- 
fore, a large body of evidence from the 
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Farmers’ Olubs of Scotland to show 
that they were unanimously of gps i 
that a reduction of this kind was 
necessary. He did not think, how- 
ever, that that was all the evidence 
before the House, because many hon. 
Members who owned land in England 
were quite aware that a reduction of 
vent even higher than 50 per cent had 
in many cases been made. He believed 
that the reduction of agricultural rents 
in England would be found to be very 
much larger — at any rate, quite as 
large—all round as the 50 and 33 per 
cent suggested in the Report. It was con- 
clusively proved that in order to put the 
farmer in a fair position, so that he 
might make a profit out of his farm, the 
rents must come down to this extent. 
He now came to the point to which his 
Amendment was chiefly directed. He 
had heard it stated yesterday by the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
(Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald), and also by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr.A. J. Balfour), 
that in Scotland and England the land- 
lords had fairly met their tenants, and 
that the necessary reduction of rent had 
been made. He had heard a similar 
statement made before in that House. 
He regretted to say that it was not a 
correct statement of affairs. It was 
unquestionable—as he should satisfy the 
House by figures very shortly—that in 
Scotland such was not the case. He 
quite admitted that in England it had 
been done to some extent, and it had 
been done for this reason—that the 
landlords had no other alternative. In 
England the farms were held chiefly 
aie yearly tenancy, and a tenant was 
at liberty to give up his farm without 
much trouble. In Scotland, owing to 
the system of leases, the landlord had 
the farmer fast by the bond he had 
signed for so many years. Unfortu- 
nately, he had taken advantage of this 
bond to refuse, in many cases, to make 
the reductions which in England the 
landlords had been compelled to make, 
because they felt that if they did not 
make them their land would be left 
unoccupied. In Scotland the existence 
of leases had been used as a weapon for 
increasing the value of agricultural land 
abnormally, and extorting from the 
tenant a rent which the land could not 
and ought not to bear. The effect of 
that system had been most serious. 
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He would give some examples to 
illustrate what he meant. 2 ~ not 
necessary for him to give them from 
different parts of Scotland; he would, 
therefore, confine the illustrations to 
the two counties he represented. The 
Report of the Morayshire Farmers’ Club 
was published and circulated to the 
proprietors last October, and it might 
have been thought that, after seeing 
it, they would have made liberal re- 
ductions in the direction to which it 
pointed. Now, what had been the re- 
ductions? First of all, he would say that 
of the leases now in existence many of 
them had been made before 1880— 
before there was any idea of the great 
depreciation in prices which would take 
lace. On three estates—those of the 

uke of Richmond, Lord Cawdor, and 
Sir George Grant—reductions had been 
made ranging from 20 to 30 per cent. 
Next came another range of reduc- 
tions from 10 to 15 per cent, in- 
cluding the estates of Lord Moray, Lady 
Seafield, Lord Fife, Mr. Brodie of Brodie, 
and Major Rose. He believed that on 
some of these estates, notably those of 
Lord Fife and the Earl of Seafield, 
larger reductions had been made in 
individual cases; but 10 to 15 per 
cent was the general reduction. He 
now came to another class, which was 
a very extraordinary one, though 
he regretted to say it was a very 
numerous one in Scotland, in which 
reductions had been made of 5 to 
7 per cent, but coupled with this 
extraordinary condition, to which he in- 
vited the attention of the House—that 
the tenant, in order to get the reduction, 
must give up his rights under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. Bearing in 
mind that these rights were of great 
value, it was undoubtedly a strange 
position for a landlord to take up, that 
when he found his tenants in great dis- 
tress, and in t difficulty in scraping 
up the rent, he should say, in order to 
make a miserable reduction of 4 _ 
cent—‘‘ You must give up your rights 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act.” 
He was told that that had taken 
place on two estates, one in Morayshire 
and one in Nairnshire, and he had 
been informed by Members of that 
House and persons from other parts of 
Scotland that it was a common condi- 
tion made by the landlords in giving 
reductions of rent. All he could say 
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was that he did not think that words 
could be found strong eno to con-. 
dems the conduct of landlords who 
insisted on a condition of that kind, and 
he believed that it was altogether illegal. 
The object of the Legislature in passing 
the Agricultural Holdings Act was to 
give the tenants the benefit of that Act, 
and the 36th clause prohibited any con- 
tract the effect of which would be to 
deprive the tenant of the advantages 
he obtained under that Act. He was 
therefore glad to think that these condi- 
tions would not hold water in a Court 
of Law. He now came to another class 
which was lower than this—namely, the 
landlords who had made no reduction at 
all. He thought the figures he had 
already given would astonish English 
owners; but he might tell the House 
that on a large estate in Morayshire, of 
more than 40,000 acres, not one shilling. 
reduction of rent had been made after 
the publication of this Report. He 
believed that had occurred on the estates 
of Sir William Gordon Cumming and 
Mr. Frazer Tytler, and other holdings, 
On all the estates where only small reduc- 
tions had been made, and where none 
had been made at all, he knew, from per- 
sonal communication with some tenants, 
that they had been brought to the very 
brink of ruin. That must inevitably be 
so. It was the condition of affairs even 
where reductions of 10 to 15 per cent 
had been made. Every hon. Member 
acquainted with the cultivation of the 
land in these times of agricultural de- 
pression must know that it was perfectly 
idle to give a reduction of 10 and 15 per 
cent. Therefore, a very large class of 
tenants must be suffering enormously, 
especially those to whom no concessions 
had been made by thelandlords. If he 
succeeded in establishing these facts, 
surely the House would have before 
them a problem which well deserved 
their attention, because if agricultural 
depression continued, and no relief was 
gre, the farmers must inevitably bo 

iven into bankruptcy. Hon. Members 
had discussed the question whether this 
was a temporary matter. Unfortunately, 
agricultural depression: had now beeu 
going on for a long series of years, and 
there were causes at work which seemed 
to baffle altogether the ingenuity of the 
Government to ascertain—causes which 
still kept the agricultural industry in its 
present state, and prices, instead of show- 
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ing any prospect of increase, he was sorry 
to say, had a tendency in a downward 
direction. This state of things had now 
been going on for a great number of 
years, and was likely to continue. Then, 
what was to be the condition of the 
tenants? Were they to be left to the 
tender mercy of the landlords, many of 
whom were exacting from them, under 
the terms of their leases, a rent which 
never ought to be paid ? That was the 
question to which he invited the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons. It was 
a question of great importance, because 
it involved the existence of men who 
were deserving of every consideration. 
He thought the House would have no 
difficulty in forming an opinion that 
some relief should be given to them. 
No doubt he would beasked —‘‘ What do 
you propose to do?’”’ That was a ques- 
tion he was bound to answer, and it 
would be seen that, in the Amendment, 
he referred to the creation of a tribunal 
for the purpose of fixing the rent in case 
of a dispute between a landlord and 
tenant. The Report to which he had re- 
ferred dealt with the question of what 
was to be done, and it referred to the 
breaking of leases. The breaking of 
leases had been considered by many of 
the agricultural associations, and had met 
with considerable favour; but he could 
not help feeling that it was a difficult 
question to deal with. It might be a 
solution, but yet it seemed to him to be 
a rather atrong and sharp measure, and 
if he could see his way to give some re- 
lief to the tenant without going io that 
extent he would prefer to do so. 
Another suggestion was that thereshould 
be a sliding scale of rents. There was 
& great deal to be said for that, be- 
cause it had the advantage that in good 
times the rent would be raised in favour 
of the landlords ; whereas, in bad times, 
it would be reduced according to the 
decreased price of produce. The prac- 
tice of fixing rents by asliding scale had 
certainly this advantage, and it had 
been adopted in some parts of Scotland. 
Still, it was a question of great difficulty, 
and would have to be carefully examined 
before it was adopted. Another course, 
which was the one he suggested in his 
Amendment, was that some tribunal 
should be created, on thelines of the Orof- 
ters’ Commission. They had in Scotland 
already a tribunal which had done ad- 
mirable work. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment admitted that the Orofters’ Com- 
mission had done service to the 
small tenants of Scotland; and, ifso, why 
should not the principle of the Crofters’ 
Act be extended first of all to small 
tenants? At present the Crofters’ Act 
dealt only with small tenants up to £30 
a-year. He wanted to know why the 
principle of that Act should not be ex- 
tended to all the small tenants of Seot- 
land? Why should it be limited to the 
small tenants in the crofter counties ? 
It was difficult to see why it should not 
be extended to tenants who paid ahigher 
rent. In Scotland there were 55,000 
tenants who held under 50 acres. Now, 
he could not conceive that there should 
be any difficulty in extending the prin- 
ciple of the Crofters’ Act to all these small 
holdings. The holdings between 50 and 
100 acres amounted to 10,000, and there 
were 15,000 tenants who held over 100 
acres. Inthecounties wherethe Orofters’ 
Act had been applied it had had a most 
beneficial effect, and the extension of the 
Act would have a similar beneficial 
effect. He would give to the House an 
example of its operation. The House 
would probably be aware that the 
Crofters’ Act applied to Inverness, but 
did not oamed to Morayshire. It so 
happened that the Countess of Seafield 
had large estates both in Morayshire 
and Inverness. She had made in 
Morayshire a reduction of 10 to 15 
per cent. But the other day it was 
made known that the Crofters’ OCom- 
mission were about to visit Inverness, 
and a number of the tenants gave 
notice to Lady Seafield that they in- 
tended to apply to have their rents 
fixed. The factor of Lady Seafield went 
to them and said—‘‘I will give you a 
reduction of 15 per cent;”’ but they re- 
plied—“ No; they were looking for a 
reduction of 30 per cent.” After a 
little bargaining, rather than go before 
the Crofters’ Commission, et factor 

to give every tenant a reduction 
p ee r ae That illustrated the ad- 
mirable effect of legislation of that kind. 
But it also illustrated the great hard- 
ship inflicted upon Lady Seafield’s 
tenants in other parts of the country who 
did not possess the means of bringing 
down the unfair rents they were now 
paying to a proper level. He therefore 
maintained that what he suggested in 
regard to the extension of the applica- 
tion of that Act was only fair and rea- 
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sonable. The Act itself had worked 
well already, and would, if adopted, 
<a’ ng great abuses in the country. 
far as the large tenants were con- 
cerned, he did not imagine that there 
would be any great difficulty. He had 
referred to the various suggestions 
which had been made for dealing with 
the question—namely, the breaking of 
the leases, as some of the agricultural 
associations suggested, creating a tri- 
bunal to fix fair rents, and having a 
sliding scale of rent. He wished to 
point out that after voting for bis 
Amendment the House would not be 
pledged to any particular form of relief. 
All the Amendment declared was that 
the circumstances were such that in the 
present condition of affairs some attempt 
ought to be made, either by creating a 
Board of Valuers or otherwise, for the 
= gpa of giving relief to the tenants. 
e could not help saying that, unless 
something of that kind were done, he 
foresaw a terrible time in the future for 
the tenants who had nothing before 
them but absolute and total ruin. He 
did not wish to use hard words with 
regard to the landlords. There were a 
great many good landlords; but there 
were, unfortunately, some landlords who 
would get the uttermost they could out 
of their tenants. For them he had no 
sympathy whatever, and he was sure 
that no hon. Member in that House 
would sympathize with them. They 
ought to be dealt with for the purpose 
of doing justice to the tenants. There 
was another class—and he was afraid it 
was a large class—who said that they 
could not make reductions from very 
peculiar circumstances. When good 
times existed, they expected those good 
times to go on; and, thinking that the 
existing rents would always be paid, 
enormous charges had been put upon 
their estates in making provisions for 
younger children and jointures for 
widows. In the case of an estate in 
Morayshire, he was told that the estate 
was so encumbered by the various 
charges which had been placed upon it, 
that very little was left for the landlord 
to live upon. Of course that state of 
things was very serious, and he could 
not help thinking that it was a matter 
which ought to engage the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government. No doubt 
it was a difficult problem to deal with. 
He fully admitted that it was a matter 
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of t difficulty; but he had 
understood that statesmen were b 
into the world for the p of deal- 
ing with these questions of difficulty. It 
was not necessary to discuss the ques- 
tion of the reduction of the interest on 
mortgages, seeing that it was discussed 
last year in the debate on the Irish 
Land Bill. There was much to be said 
in favour of reducing the interest on 
mortgages and of reducing the interest 
on the permanent charges on land. His 
proposition, however, did not involve 
that difficult problem. His case was 
that the House ought not to allow 
a large class of tenants to be ruined, 
simply because interest had to be paid 
on certain encumbrances. It was much 
more important to prevent the tenants 
from being ruined, and the whole of 
their capital being taken away without 
being guided by the interests of other 
persons in reference to mortgages. He 
trusted that Her Majesty’s Government 
would look upon the question fairly, and 
regard it as-one of great importance to 
Scotland. He did not bring it before 
the House in any Party spirit. He 
brought it before the House for the 
purpose, if possible, of benefiting and 
averting from ruin a large class of 
deserving persons who were entitled to 
the interference of the House of Com- 
mons in their behalf. He, therefore, 
hoped to hear from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that they were prepared to 
accept his proposal. It was not in its 
nature a revolutionary proposal. It 
simply suggested that in these depressed 
times, when the landlords, either from 
necessity or other causes, did not fairly 
meet the pressing claims of the agricul- 
turists, the State should interfere. If 
ever there was a case for the interference 
of the Government, or for some attempt 
to deal with the question deserving the 
consideration of every statesman and 
ane te this was the question. The 
ouse would probably be surprised that 
Her Majesty’s Government had not 
thought it right to suggest some remedy 
for the dreadful depression that existed 
in agriculture. At any rate, he hoped 
that he had not presumed too much 
upon the province of a private Member 
in bringing the attention of the House 
to this very important matter, and in 
conclusion he begged to move the 
Amendment which stood on the Paper 
in his name. 
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De. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen, 
W.) seconded the Amendment. He said 
that the Government had deliberately 
shirked the agricultural question in Her 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech from 
the Throne, and as they were contem- 

lating no action with regard to that 
industry, he thought it was the duty of 
the House of Oommons to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to press on 
the Government and the House the 
interests of that great portion of the 
community which was now suffering 
from so much depression. If any justi- 
fication was wanted for the Amendment 
of his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Anderson) it was to be found in the 
vague promises of the Government. It 
was absolutely necessary that some 
means should be discovered to enable 
the tenants more effectually to meet the 
difficulties under which they laboured. 
His hon. and learned Friend had not 
come before the House with a vague 
and indefinite statement, but he had 
brought forward a plan by which some, 
at all events, of the existing evils might 
be remedied. There could be no doubt 
that the present state of agriculture was 
very grave and serious, even more so in 
Scotland than in England. In England 
the agriculturists were able to relieve 
themselves of their difficulties by leaving 
their farms; but the Scotch farmer was 
in the position of being tied up for 14 
or 15 years, and compelled to pay rents 
which the present prices and condition 
of agriculture would soon render it 
absolutely impossible to pay. The 
farmers in the North were quiet men 
and did not ventilate their grievances 
very loudly. The question did not 
reach that acute stage which it was 
necessary for most questions to reach 
before legislation could be hoped for. 
But the tenant farmers were getting 
worn out with their trials and privations. 
They were still, however, looking to the 
Government ; they had not yet given up 
their faith in Governments, and they 
were in hopes that some pressure would 
be brought to bear on the Government 
to do something for them. In all parts 
of Scotland this question had been dis- 
cussed. The Scotch ple took great 
interest in the Irish Question, but they 
naturally took more interest in their own 
affairs. Wherever he went he found 


that the one question which eame to the 
front was the condition of agriculture 
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and the best means of aoe it. 
Since the report of the Morayshire 
Farmers’ Olub was put forward, all those 
discussions had been brought to a focus, 
and the recommendations of that club 
had been widely adopted. A mis- 
taken notion had got about that the 
Morayshire Club had recommended a 
hard and fast reduction of reat. That 
was not so. They all knew very well 
that the farmers could not continue to 
pay their present rents, and, unfortu- 
nately, many of the landlords were in 
such a position that they could not give 
them the reduction they required. He 
was himself a landlord, and he thought 
that landlords, as a rule, admitted their 
obligations to their tenants somewhat 
more liberally than his hon. and learned 
Friend had admitted, but in many cases 
they had not been able to do as much as 
they would like. In the first place, they 
did not wish to lose their tenants, 
and in the second, they knew per 
fectly well that if the tenant could 
not afford to till the soil properly 
the land must go out of cultivation. 
What was to be done under such cir- 
cumstances ? Were they to keep the 
unfortunate tenants under contracts 
which they could not pay, or squeeze 
them entirely out of existence? What 
was required was some speedy and im- 
mediate relief. His hon. and learned 
Friend suggested and the Morayshire 
Farmers’ Glub had recommended a plan 
which he had always been in favour of 
—namely, that some tribunal should be 
established in the form of a Land Court 
which would supersede that haphazard 
kind of valuation which ree g rarely 
given satisfaction and had led to endless 
disputes. Under such a Court the ten- 
ants would have the advantage of care- 
ful valuation and preeer consideration, 
and he knew that in the constituency he 
represented many of his constituents 
were looking forward to the adoption of 
this plan with hope in the future. No 
doubt there were many arguments that 
might be urged against the adoption of 
a plan of this kind, such as the rate of 
interest the landlords had to pay on 
their incumbrances, interference with 
contracts, and the responsibilities which 
would be involved in a new valuation. 
But this was a period of great emer- 
gency. They saw an important national 
industry being crushed and ruined, and 
they could afford to throw over ail 
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uestions of political economy in order 
they might come more directly to 

the root of the evil. They did not, in 
Scotland, as in England, see the land 
going out of cultivation day by day, be- 
cause the dogged perseverance and in- 
dustry of the farmers would make them 
carry on their business to the very last. 
They did not want to be beaten by ad- 
versity if they could help it, and they 
meant loyally to meet their obligations 
if they could. But the present state of 
things could not go on for ever, and 
must ruin them at last, if something 
could not be done. He had therefore 
great pleasure in seconding the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend, 
and in urging upon the Government to 
consider carefully and patiently the pro- 
which were submitted to them. 

e had only one word to say in conclu- 
sion. His hon. and learned Friend had 
brought in, perhaps not quite regularly, 
the question of the Crofters’ Act. In his 


own part of the country, upon his own 
property, he had a large number of ten- 
ants living under the same conditions as 
the crofters. He thought that they had 
a full right to equal protection, and 
therefore he should not cease to urge 
upon the House the desirability of ex- 


tending the benefits of the Crofters’ Act 
to all the tenants in Scotland. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words,— 
* Humbly to represent to [ler Majesty that, owing 
to the great fall in the value of agricultural pro- 
duce, the payment of rents in Scotland fixed be- 
fore such fall has in many cases become impos- 
sible, and that, by reason of many landlords not 
having made any reduction of rents or having 
made reductions wholly inadequate, great loss, in 
some cases amounting to ruin, is being incurred 
by oceupiers of land, and to pray that, by the 
creation of some competent tribunal or otherwise, 
steps may be taken to relieve the occupiers of 
agricultural land from the serious consequences 
above mentioned.’’—( Mr. Anderson), 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mra. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) said, he was not sorry tha: this 
question had been brought forward, as 
it enabled the House to see both sides 
of the question. Heregretted, as much 
as anyone, the unfortunate position of 
many of the tenants of Scotland, who 
were bound by a hard-and-fast line by 
leases entered into 10 or 12 years ago, 
when times were prosperous, and who 
now, when times of adversity had 
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arrived, had found themselves ufiable 
to meet their obligations. Prices 
fallen in some cases from 20 to as m 

as 50 per cent since the leases had been 
entered into. But he was bound to give 
west et to the tenants of Scotland as 
a whole that, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties of the situation, they had made 
it a point of honour to meet their obliga- 
tions as far as they possibly could. 

must not forget, however, that the long 
leases were entered into it mainly with 
the view of benefiting the tenant farmer, 
because, while the 19 years’ leases wer 
binding on the landlords, they were not 
so binding on the tenants, landlords 
frequently relieving tenants of their 
leases at their request, and re-letting the 
farms at lower rentals. The statistics 
which had been presented to the House 
were open to criticism as coming wholl 
from the side of the tenants. He f 
bound to dissent from the statement of 
the hon. Member that landlords had not 
as a rule given any considerable redue- 
tions of rent. Very considerable reduc- 
tions had been made, and it was not fair 
to say thatthe landlords of Scotland had 
dealt in an unfair and tyrannical manner 
with their tenants. On the contrary, 
he believed, where landlords were in a 
position to make reductions, they had, asa 
rule, generally done so, but in some of the 
cruel and hard cases reductions had not 
been made through the absolute in- 
ability of the lordlord to do so. That 
was why reductions had not been uni- 
versal. He questioned if the great 
majority of tenant farmers in Scotland 
would like their leases entirely swept 
away; as with improving e there 
was still hope that better times were in 
store for the agricultural industry. He 
did not believe that the leaseholders 
desired a tribunal to settle rents, as it 
would interfere with the independence 
which they so much prized, and although 
he had talked to many Scottish farmers 
on this subject, he had found few who 
would like to do away with their leases 
altogether. Long leases had many ad- 
van although in some cases un- 
doubtedly they had done harm, such as 
where the landlord had been so foolish 
as to pin down his tenant to the strict 
letter of his contract. That policy might 
be successful for a time, but in the end 
it was bound to result in disaster; and 
he thought few attempted to pursue it. 
No doubt, if the bad landlords refused 
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" to listen to reason, such a debate as that 


ow in progress would show the land- 
se of that sicinp that unlees ther 


adopted a more humane treatment of 
their tenante the Legislature would be 
compelled to step in and use stringent 
means. But, on the other hand, to act 
upon the recommendations of the Moray- 
shire Farmers’ Club by adopting the 
Amendment would be doing a vast 
amount of harm to the majority of the 
tenants for the sake of the benefit of a 
few. Where the landlord lived upon 
his property, the tenants would come to 
him and state their’ difficulties; and if 
he were a man of honourable feelings, 
he would meet their difficulties to the 
best of his power. The hon. Member 
the Mover of the Amendment did not 
say one word as to the amount which 
had been remitted by landlords in the 
shape of arrears of rent during the last 
few years. It wasimpossible to get any 
tabulated statement; but he could say 
from personal knowledge that thou- 
sands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, 
of pounds of arrears had been remitted 
within the last few years. The hon. 
Gentleman said the Government had 
done nothing to recognize the difficulty 
of the agricultural tenants; but surely 
he could not have heard the speech of 
the noble Lord the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Lord John Man- 
ners) when he made that statement. 
There was the Railway Rates Bill, which 
was to be introdu in an amended 
form from the Bill of last year. Then, 
again, the noble Lord spoke of local 
taxation being removed from the shoul- 
ders of those who bore it so heavily— 
namely, the agricultural tenants, and 
put it upon others to bearashare. It 
could not, therefore be said that the 
Government had turned a deaf ear to 
the many entreaties addressed to them. 
This was not a Party question. They 
were all anxious to do what they could 
for the tenantry and landlords of Eng- 
land and Scotland; but while sympa- 
thizing most deeply with the tenants of 
Scotland in their present distress, he 
would tell the House that in many cases 
the landlords themselves were in equal 
difficulties, and did not know how to 
make ends meet. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) said, 
he did not think it incumbent upon him 
to take any pains in answering the pro- 
positions which had been advanced by 
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the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. Mark Stewart), because it 
seemed to him that the strain of the 
hon. Member’s remarks was rather in 
favour of the Amendment. He (Mr. 
Wallace), however, was afraid that the 
hon. Member’s vote would be cast on 
the eae os though he admired the 
impartiality which gave arguments to 
one side and votes sone other, that was 
not a division of benefits which was 
likely to be useful to the Opposition in 
the present instance. He thought his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Anderson) 
was justified in every way in bringi 
forward thie Amendment. It seem 
to him that the way in which the Govern- 
ment and the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate, as representing here the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, were treating the 
Scotch Business, was extremely dis- 
appointing, and would prove, he was 
afraid, very irritating to Scotland. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 
seemed tu think that the Scotch people 
were thinking about nothing else than 
University reform, Borough Bolice laws, 
and Private Bills. Now he ventured to 
say that nine out of ten of the popula- 
tion of Scotiand were not thinking of 
these matters at all. There was no 
rumbling about Universities in Seot- 
d on the part of the people. He did 
not know what some people who had 
academic interests might be desiring, 
but he was aware that the people of 
Scotland were not considering that one 
of their grievances, and he was not aware 
that in Scotland the gvee were com- 
plaining so much of the police as the 
did in some parts of England ; and wi 
respect to Private Bills, no doubt there 
was some reason in that matter in one way, 
but he thought it was chiefly in the Par- 
liament House in Edinburgh that in- 
terest was taken in the improvement of 
legislation as to Private Bille. He did 
not want to make objection to that. 
Taere was a proverb which held that the 
entrails of the local fish should be given 
to the local seamew, and that was a 
proverb which he thought should apply 
to the Parliament House at n- 
burgh as well as to other local institu- 
tions. He had no doubt that in the 
matter under discussion the Lord Advo- 
cate would be as successful in voting 
down Scotch Members as he was last 
night, when he brought in the usual 
smoking-room brigade to vote down 
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Scotch public opinion. They (the Op- 
rs had 34 Scotch votes to eight 
ast night, and he dared say that to-day 
the Division would be even more over- 
whelming against the Scotch Members 
than yesterday; but he ventured to think 
that that vote would be taken note of 
by the people of Scotland, and that the 
Lord Advocate would be questioned in 
regard to it when opportunity was given 
for interrogation. They had heard in 
these debates recently, attempts made by 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen to 
draw from the case of Scotland 
illustrations and arguments with re- 
spect to the Irish difficulty. It was 
said that Scotland was contented with 
the Union, because Scotch opinion was 
always deferred to on Scotch matters. 
But that was not the case; the fact was 
precisely the opposite. Scotch opinion 
in any matter which was peculiarly 
Scotch was voted down in this House by 
overwhelming num bersof English Tories. 
These remarks were of a general and 
discursive character, and yet they would 
not, he thought, be without their prac- 
tical effect in Scotland with respect to the 
a question before the House. 

rom all the information which had come 
to him, he believed that his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Anderson) was per- 
fectly well-founded in the complaint that 
he had made and in the picture that he 
had drawn of the sad state of the agri- 
cultural tenants in Scotland. He (Mr. 
Wallace) did not represent an agricul- 
tural constituency ; but he had had 
brought very closely home to his atten- 
tion, by deputations from agricultural 
constituencies, the state of things in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and his 
conviction was that the sufferings of the 
Scotch tenantry were not less in propor- 
tion than the sufferings of the agricul- 
tural tenants in Ireland. There might 
not be the same case of absolute cruelty, 
though he believed there were cases to 
be found in Scotland which would parallel 
any case of cruelty in Ireland if they 
were equally advertised. But the con- 
dition of things—the grievous and serious 
condition of things—was such that, in 
his opinion, it ought to have been men- 
tioned in the Gracious Speech from the 
Throne. At all events, if there was to 
be a selection made of the Scotch topics 
that were to be mentioned in the Speech, 
not those that were mentioned would 
have been selected, but such a one as 
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formed the subject of the Amendment 
of his hon. and learned Friend. fF 
would take one instance of the manner 
in which Scotch tenants were treated, 
He believed that the hon. Member o 
posite (Mr. Mark Stewart) did not take 
greater courage than to say that there 
were many landlords who dealt liberally 
with their tenants under the present cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. MARK STEWART: I said the 
generality of landlords. 

Mr. WALLACE said, he failed 
hear the words “‘ generality of landlords, 
but of course he accepted the account 
the hon. Gentleman now gave. He was, 
however, afraid from what he bad he 
that it was only a minority of landlords 
who dealt in this way with their tenants, 
From the county of East Lothian, whi 
was peculiarly an agricultural cea 


; 


he would give an instance—the case , 
an important farm at Cairndinnis, 
which he thought the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. A,J. Balfour) knew some- 
thing. Well, on that farm—and it was 
simply a specimen and instance of a num- 
ber of cases which had been bruught to 
his attention, and which he believed had 
been correctly described to him—the 
circumstances were these. He believed 
the farm was now in the hands of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. The 
tenant, having passed through many bad 
seasons, and having sacrificed a large 
amount of capital on improvements, and 
paying too high a rent, owing to the 
operation of the Law of Eypothee, which, 
though abolished some years ago, was 
still living in its disastrous and fatal 
effects on rents which had been artifici- 
ally raised above what any rent ought 
to be, asked his landlord, the right hon. 
Gentleman, for a revaluation; but that 
revaluation was refused under circum- 
stances which, in his (Mr. ‘Wallace’s) 
opinion, did not entitle the right hon, 
Gentleman to be classed as one of the 


landlords who were dealing in a liberal 
or even a just spirit with their tenantry. 
Well, notwithstanding the difficulties 
which were er upon this tenant, 


he persevered. He kept up the condition 
of his farm at a sacrifice of his own 
capital; but in the end he failed alto- 
gether to do so, and two years ago he 
threw up the farm after having held it 
for 14 years. He left it in a state of 
the highest cultivation, but compensation 
was not given to him for what he had 
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- ‘done on the farm, and he was now in 
the position of a ruined man. The im- 
ements he had made were valued 
a person of experience in business 
of that kind, and it was understood that 
the farmer had improved the right hon. 
Gentleman’s farm to the extent of 
£3,000 or £4,000. The right hon. 
Gentleman had now in his pocket that 
amount of this poor man’s capital, and 
on the strength of that he came here 
and was able to fight the battles of Lord 
Clanricarde. Now, he (Mr. Wallace) 
put it to the House that that was a real 
and typical instance of what was going 
on in Scotland at the present moment. It 
was simply a balance of evidence, 
and his (Mr. Wallace’s) testimony, 
so far as he had been able to gather in- 
formation about the matter, was that the 
Scotch landlords generally did not treat 
theirtenants generously, and did noteven 
treat them justly. He could not believe 
that that fact was unknown to the Lord 
Advocate, and it seemed to him an ex- 
traordinary thing that, with a knowledge 
of the state of matters in Scotland as it 
actually was, he should not, if he had 
been going to call attention to Scotch 
Business at all, have given attention to 
state of Scotch agriculture and the treat- 
ment of Scotch tenants by Scotch land- 
lords. It was hard to say why he had 
not given these subjects a prominent 
lace in the Speech from the Throne. 
e(Mr. Wallace) did not think it neces- 
sary for him to do more than bear his 
testimony to what he believed to be the 
real state of matters in Scotland at the 
present time, and to add his voice against 
he would not say the scandalous neglect 
—though if that were a Parliamentary 
word he would use it—but against the 
neglect of the true and burning questions 
in Seotland at the present time on the 
er of Her Majesty’s Government. 
heir promise of University reform, and 
to deal with the borough police and 
Private Bills, were simply three red 
herrings which were drawn across the 
path to give an appearance of paying 
attention to Scotch matters, and to 
enable them to give the real questions 
which were interesting to the people of 
Scotland the go-by, and to do nothing 
that was worthy of being done. He 
would assure the Government that they 
were the most active apostles of Home 
Rule in Scotland that he knew of. He 
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(Mr. Wallace) was not a red-hot advocate 
of Scotch Home Rule in the meantime; 
but he could assure the Government 
that there were no people doing more to 
create a determination on the part of 
Scotland to have something in the 
nature of an independent local legisla- 
ture and local government than Her 
Majesty’s Government by the way they 
were treating, or rather maltreating, 
Scotch Business. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponarp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): I think, after the 
speech we have just listened to from the 
hon. Member for the East Division of 
Edinburgh (Mr. Wallace), the County 
Members for Scotland have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves that the hon.Gentle- 
man does not represent an agricultural 
constituency. When he mentioned that a 
very large number of Scottish Members 
last night appeared to take a particular 
view upon a question before the House, 
as compared with Scottish Members who 
took a different view, he very clearly 

inted out by that reference how dif- 

erent the state of things is to-day. Be- 
cause I could not help observing when 
he made that remark, and told us how 
many Scottish Members had voted 
against the Government last night—I 
could not help observing how extremely 
few Scottish Members on the opposite 
side of the House, who represent agri- 
cultural constituencies, have thought 
it worth their while to come here to-day 
and hear this most interesting and pro- 
per debate. It is a lamentable thing 
that the Government should be charged 
with a grievous breach of duty in not 
mentioning this matter in the Speech 
from the Throne, when this matter, 
having been before Scottish Members 
for at least 10 days, we have not had 
during this debate more than seven or 
eight hon. Members representing Scot- 
tish agricultural constituencies present 
to listen to the interesting and instruc- 
tive speech of my hon. Friend, indi- 
cating, in point of fact, that they do not 
take any practical interest in this ques- 
tion at all. I pass from these matters 
with an expression of regret that when 
a matter of this kind is brought forward 
on any occasion whatever, it should 
appear that, while we had upwards of 
40 Scottish Members voting on the ques~ 
tion last night, we have not had in the 
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course of this debate any expression 
of interest by the presence of Scottish 
Mombers on the Benches opposite. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
here made an observation which was 
inaudible in the gallery. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I do 
not know why it is that hon. Members 
should so often interrupt me ivarticu- 
lately when I begin to speak. But if 
anybody has anything to say I will sit 
down. I do not think it is fair treat- 
ment to give to the announcement in the 
Queen’s Speech to say that no notice is 
taken of this matter. It is surely an 
important announcement in the Speech 
from the Throne, followed up as it is 
by the statement made by the noble 
Lord the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Lord John Manners), that the 
matter of agriculture is to be taken up 
by the establishment really of a Depart- 
ment for its administration. I think 
that is a broad and comprehensive state- 
ment. All subjects of immediate and 
local interest cannot be inserted in Her 
Majesty’s Speech, and clearly nothing 
ean be inserted on which definite action 
cannot immediately be taken. I venture 
to say, from what we have heard to-day, 
it is quite clear there is no evidence in 
this case for definite action, because 
many of the suggestions made have 
been alternative, and many of them 
doubtful. I want to know why it 
should be thought that Scotland should 
in this matter specially be referred to in 
the Queen’s Speech more than England ? 
Is not the state of things in England as 
depiorable, if not more deplorable, than 
in Scotland? It is a very remarkable 
fact, indeed, that notwithstanding all 
the difficulties which had existed, and 
still exist, there is scarcely such a thing 
as an empty farm in Scotland. In some 
cases, no doubt, the landlords have to 
take over their own farms, and are cul- 
tivating them themselves ; but that will 
not place them, if the views of hon. 
Members are correct, in a:much better 

ition to help their remaining tenauta, 
ecause their assertion is ‘that they will 
have*to carry on ‘that work af a ‘loss. 
Bat, in poidt of fact; throughout the 
length-and-breadth of Scotland, ‘as a 
whole, the tenants who have been in 
posséssion of the farms hitherto are in 
possession of them still; and the ten- 
dency has not been, where leases have 
fallen in, to decline to take leases in 
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future. The objection by the hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the Amendment is to the 
leases. Every Member of the House 
who is a Scotchman, and has lived long 
enough to know the history of that 
matter, knows that the establishment 
of the system of long leases was made 
in the interest of the tenant, at the 
desire of the tenant, and for the benefit 
of the tenant. But will any agri- 
cultural constituency Member get up 
ani deny that the long-lease system 
was looked upon as being of great value 
to the tenant—as giving him the oppor- 
tunity of making his own improve- 
ments, and reaping the fruits of them 
before the expiry of the lease? An- 
other thing occurred in the interest of 
the tenant at that time, though now, 
unfortunately, it turns out to be the 
opposite. Within living memory—and 
a much shorter time than that—most 
leases were partly on a money rent and 
partly on a grain rent; and that was 
put an end to solely in the interest of 
the tenant. Because the grain rent, 
which rose and fell with the price of 
grain, necessarily had this result—that 
if the grain became dear at any time 
the landlord reaped the benefit; and 
accordingly, at the time of the Crimean 
War, and when many tenants had en- 
tered on 19 years’ leases at very low 
rents, in consequence, on the depression 
following the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
these grain rents were abanaoned, money 
rents were substituted, and enormous 
fortunes were made at that time by 
farmers, in consequence of their having 
19 years’ leases and receiving enormous 
prices for their crops. Many of the 
men who at that time made very large 
fortunes— indeed, are still, or their sons 
are—sitting in the farms they sat in 
then. Does anyone who knows the state 
of Scotland not know that a great expen- 
diture had been made by the landlords in 
improving the social condition of the 
farmers—by improving their dwellings 
and other buildings? And will anyone 
deny that the scale on which the farmer 
lives now in Scotland is vastly better than 
it was 20 or 30 years ? When the 
—_ comes we must all suffer. Land- 
ords must in many cases reduce their es- 
tablishments, let their houses,and farmers 
must suffer also—they cannot live on the 
seale on which they have been living in 
the past 40 or 50 years. And in many 
cases it goes further—it amounts practi- 
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eally to ruin both to the landlord and the 
tenant. But is that a reason for going 
in at once for breaking up contracts 
between people in that position? Is 
that a reason for treating them as you 
treat people who cannot protect them- 
selves? It would be a most disastrous 
thing for the tenants, on the assumption 
that we are ever to have times 
again, to place them in the position 
which hon. Members contemplated dur- 
ing the last few weeks ormonths. We 
have had some evidences and some hopes 
of improved trade throughout the 
country. That improved trade will at 
once affect agriculture in various ways, 
but most distinctly in one way. One of 
the most crushing influences on the 
agricultural industry during the last 
few years has been that in consequence 
of the decrease of trade, and the vast 
amount of unemployed shipping, grain 
and flour have been brought to this 
country in vast quantities, practically 
without paying any freight at all, and, 
therefore, brought into the market at 
prices perfectly inconsistent with the 
ordinary rates which obtain when good 
trade prevails. The moment trade re- 
vives and shipping once more becomes 
en industry in which remunerative 
freights can be obtained, the bringing 
home of grain practically without 
freight at all will cease, and agriculture 
will be affected all round by the price 
of grain being raised. And the result, 
we all hope, will be that a very great 
increase and improvement will take 
place in the return which is to be made 
from the occupation of land. My hon. 
Friend the Member for West Aberdeen- 
shire (Ur. Farquharson) boldly stated 
that in this matter, as in others, you 
should throw over sagyee economy. 
I do not suppose he suggests that 
political economy is to be thrown over 
in the same way as you throw over a 
tree by cutting it down at the roots. I 
accept his statement as meaning that, 
in this present emergency, you must 
take some special steps for the purpose 
of dealing with the special dutsetn 
Ve . I ask, why is it to fall 
solely on the landlords? If it isa 
special distress, it ought to be met by 
national intervention, and not by coming 
down on a particular class. Why is 
political economy to be thrown down as 
against the landlords, and not anybody 
else? If you are to go on the rule 
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that, whenever ye beer gfe toa 
class, the rest of the com- 

munity are to throw over political 
economy as regards the class, while 
maintaining it as regards themselves, 
you are entering on a of down- 
right injustice, which will result in no 
good to the community. You cannot 
throw over political economy without 
doing two thinge—without oe, Blak diffi- 
culties in the future, and without, to 
a certain extent, doing practical injustice. 
These laws are too strong, and they will 
come back on you. The tenants of 
Scotland are people who, in ordinary 
circumstances, are perfectly capable of 
making their own bargains, and fighting 
their own battles; and I do not believe 
the majority of the farmers of Scotland 
would be content to be treated as children 
who cannot manage their own affairs, 
or would consent to the degradation of 
not fulfilling their bargains, so far as 
they can, and endeavouring to make the 
best arrangement they can with others, 
in whom, as a class, I venture to say they 
have perfect confidence. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just spoken thinks 
rs r to bring up, as an instance of the 
ind of case which he alleges to be 
occurring very frequently, a case in 
which he makes a distinct charge of the 
most disgraceful character against my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour). I do 
think—and I appeal to the House whe- 
ther I am not right in thinking—that if 
a personal attack based upon particular 
facts is to be made against the character 
of a Member of this House, and a Mem- 
ber of the Government, it ought not to 
be made without notice given to that 
right hon. Gentleman, that he might be 
in his place to meet it. But I venture 
to say that if the hon. Member states 
that as being a case in the least re- 
sembling any common case in Scotland 
—assuming his facts to be true—he 
makes a statement in which he will not 
get the farmers of our country to support 
him. And I say again the Oounty 
Members have reason to congratulate 
themselves that the hon. Member is not 
the Representative of a county constitu- 
ency when he comes forward and makes 
that statement against the landlords of 
Scotland. This debate it was expected 


would be conducted within reasonable 
limits, and I trust it has been so. I 
sincerely hope that some means Will be 
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found by the establishment of this new 
Department to assist and to aid the 
agriculturists both in England and in 
Scotland. But I ask the House to reject 
this Amendment, which proposes to 
upset a relation between landlords and 
tenants in Scotland, or landlords having 
large properties, and the tenants having 
large farms, without any previous in- 

uiry—without any previous action on 
the part of Parliament or any Govern- 
ment which has held Office. It is an 
Amendment which has been sprung 
upon us as an entirely new thing ; and I 
ask the House to reject it as not being a 
suitable Amendment to be added to the 
Address in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne. 

Mrz. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, he regretted that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Lord Advo- 
cate was not in his place, because he 
(Mr. Esslemont) intended at the outset 
to show that the encouragement that 
he gave to the agriculturists both in 
England and Scotland in regard to the 
revival of the shipping trade was en- 
tirely misplaced and misleading. He 
(Mr. Esslemont) had, since the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman spoke, 
during Mr. Speaker’s short absence 
from the Chair, looked up the statistics 
with regard to the importations of corn 
to this country during the past few 
years, and it would be found that they 
had been gradually decreasing in the 
years 1882-3-4-5-6 and 7, so that the 
question of importing larger quantities 
of wheat at low prices in no way affected 
the question selel discussion. But he 
would point out, further, that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was en- 
tirely mistaken in thinking that the cost 
of importation had been very largely 
affected in the manner in which he 
described. The great advance which 
had been made in the building of 
steamers and the conservation of fuel 
by improved triple condensing steam 
boilers and engines had brought the 
transit of foreign exvorts to a minimum 
which he hoped and believed would 
not greatly exceed the present cost. 
Therefore they had the fact before them 
that the whole produce of the world 
was brought to this country, and they 
could not look for a revival in the 
pores of agriculture. They never could 

appreciably affected by the cost of 
the transit of foreign produce. This 
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was an important fact and factor in the 
discussion of this subject, and it was 
because these important facts and factors 
were brought iy os upon the agricul- 
ture of the country that the special in- 
terposition of Parliament was required to 
relieve the agriculturists in Scotland from 
the bondage under which they were held 
under 19 year leases. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Advocate, 
or some other speaker on the oppositeside 
of the House, had stated that enormous 
reductions had been made in rents— 
that enormous amounts of arrears of 
rent had been allowed to tenants and 
written off their present contracts. Well, 
speaking for the North of Scotland, this 
was not the fact. In the Northern 
Counties a concession of arrears was 
most exceptional, and he was not aware 
of any estate, except where bankruptcy 
had come to the tenant, where any 
considerable sum had been given off in 
this respect. But the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that there 
should be no interference with economic 
law, and he criticized the statement of 
the hon. Member for West Aberdeen- 
shire (Dr. Farquharson) by ridiculing 
the idea that they could in any way 
uproot that law, and by saying that if 
they attempted to do so or to interfere 
with it, it would re-act on themselves, 
and give them the punishment they de- 
served for such interference. But let 
him (Mr. Esslemont) call the attention 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to the fact that the Legislature 
had already interfered with economic 
law. Our Poor Law w. * a direct inter- 
ference with economic law. Our Bank- 
ruptey Courts were also an interference 
with economic law. The establishment 
of a tribunal of the description implied 
in the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
am ag and Nairn (Mr. Anderson) would 
only entail -the suspension of our 
economic laws as they had been sus- 
pended on behalf of the starving poor 
throughout the country, and as they 
had been interfered with in order that 
justice might be done to the creditors of 
an insolvent. The case of the Scotch 
tenant was this—and nothing could be 
more on all-fours with it than the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Aberdeenshire—that he 
was bound under a lease ted prior 
to 1881, where the landlord had, excep- 
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tionally, the now illegal power of fol- 
Gcted the produce of the land, though 
it might have been sold, to the extent 
of two years’ rent, and recovering that 
rent to the disadvantage of all other 
creditors of the farmer. The question 
before the House, then, was, was it right 
that the landlord should receive to the 
extent of two years’ rent in preference, 
and share with the other creditors in 
the insolvent’s estate for the whole of 
his elaim for a rent which was not in the 
land, and could not be taken out of it 
by any application either of capital, 
industry, or perseverence, which the 
tevant could bring to bear on his farm ? 
He (Mr. Esslemont) thought, therefore, 
he had shown that the suggestion of his 
hon, Friend was a fair suggestion, and 
he should be glad to hear whether or 
not there was any answer to the state- 
ment he had made? But the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Kirkeudbright 
Mr. Mark Stewart) said the tenants of 
tland did not wish, and deprecated, 
the intervention of an independent 
Court to settle matters of rents between 
them and their landlords. He asked 
the hon. Member, or anyone who might 
answer for the Government, where was 
the evidence that the Scotch agricul- 
turist so deprecated a Court of the 
kind suggested in the Amendment ? 
For himself, he had the most direct 
evidence, both for tenants and for land- 
lords, that cases of arbitration by the 
tenant appointing one agent and the 
landlord another were unsatisfactory. 
The fact was that they acted as special 
pleaders, the one for the landlord and 
the other for the tenant ; and what was 
asked for on behalf of the agriculturists 
in Scotland was not what the right 
hen. and learned Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate assumed it to be, a tribunal 
entirely on the side of the tenant and to 
the disparagoment of the landlord. 
What they asked wassimply this—and he 
asked the attention of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate to 
the proposition—they said a state of 
things had overtaken them in the North 
of Scotland which could never have been 
foreseen nor anticipated by either land- 
lord or tenant. He had already shown 
that there were certain factors at work 
by which it had now become hopeless 
that prices would rise to any appreciable 
extent ; that there was no one now who 
had studied the question who would say 
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that there could be any ion of 
such a rise of prices as would meet the 
emergency within such a time as would 
prevent great ruin to a large number of 
agricultural tenants in Scotland. They 
asked now for an independent tribunal 
to come in, not to put an end to leases 
necessarily, but to say under the existing 
state of things what it was possible for 
the tenant to pay taking everything into 
consideration, and admitting, what the 
right hon. and learned Gastiesaen very 
fairly stated, that the tenant must share 
as far as he Tr could in the losses 
which were brought upon them by cir- 
cumstances over which neither landlord 
or tenant had control. He should like 
to know what objection there could be 
to this proposal? They were told. that 
the landlords had met the emergency in 
a generous way, and that they had given 
to the tenants what was right and 

uitable under the circumstances. 

ould the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman look at the figures for the 
county which he (Mr. Esslemont) repre- 
sented? He would there find that the 
rent roll of Aberdeenshire stood higher 
than ever it did before. Where was the 
evidence, then, that this generous reduc- 
tion had been made? Last year he 
applied to the Scotch Office and ventured 
to suggest that there should be an 
inquiry made into the subject. He took 
upon himself to say at that time—and 
he thought the arguments that were ad- 
duced by his hon. Friends in his support 
showed—that there was a case for 
inquiry. He was told, however, that 
there was no case for inquiry, and that 
the Government knew all about the 
matter. He moved in the House thata 
Return should be given as to the extent 
of the reductions that had been made 
and the concessions of rents throughout 
the counties in Scotland. The Govern- 
ment opposed that Return. They would 
not give any facilities for obtaining it. 
His opinion was that that Return was 
opposed very much in the interests of 
those who had said that these conces- 
sions had been made, because he had it 
on incontrovertible evidence that on 
many estates in the North of Scotland 
there had been no remission of rents 
whatever, and the rents were being paid 
out of the capital of the tenants. The 
tenants were under circumstances in 
which there was no outlet for them but 
the Bankruptcy Court, and leaving their 
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or ing out of capital. e 
thought Bor. to make iis acknow- 

ts to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) for at least this concession—that 
this subject was one of great interest 
and importance; and he ought to ac- 
knowledge also the services of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Scotland for giving a relief 
to trustees, who formerly had no power 
to reduce rents, and making it legal 
for trustees to give concessions where 
they thought concessions were needed 
without personal responsibility. But 
he appealed to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate 
to take into consideration the two classes 
of landlords who haa done nothing what- 
ever, and who either would or could do 
nothing to meet the present emergency. 
These were the sordid and selfish class, 
who extorted from their tenants their 
pound of flesh, and stood by that eco- 
nomic law that suited them better than 
any other law at the ent time, as it 
gave them their legal rights. But he 
asked for consideration for another class 
of landlords, and that was the class 
whose estates had been so diminished 
in value, and who had been so over- 
taken by circumstances of agricultural 
depression, that they could not raise 
the same amount of money on the credit 
of their estates that they were wont to 
do in better times. These landlords, 
many of them, told them frankly that 
they would not make any concessions, 
because they had nothing whatever to 
give. It wasin such cases that an in- 
dependent Court would be able to settle 
for the parties—who could not settle it 
for themselves—what was due in the 
shape of rent, and under what circum- 
stances the present holders of leases 
were to be enabled to complete their 
engagements. He (Mr. Esslemont) 
should recognize the understanding 
which was come to in the House last 
night, that the debate should not be 
continued to undue length ; but the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate, in 
discussing another Scotch question last 
night, had said it was desirable that the 
Seotch Members should use their in- 
fluence with the people to prevent law- 
lessness, and to enforce the principles of 
law and order; and it had been re- 
peatedly said in the House that en- 
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couragement ought not to be given to 

plo who took the law in their own 
Sai. They had, in the North-East 
of Scotland, been overtaken by cir- 
cumstances of very great gravity 
and anxiety. They had been law- 
abiding. They had made no raids; 
they had required no gun-boats ; they 
had not blackened their faces; th 
had not done any of those — whic 
were deprecated by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman; but they came here 
in a Constitutional way to lay their com- 
plaints before the House, and he asked 
what encouragement they had got? They 
could not get a Commission of Inquiry; 
they could not get the concession of an 
independent Court to look into their 
circumstances. What had the Government 
to fear in the appointment of a Court? If 
the tenants had received concessions, 
and were under such circumstances that 
they required no abatement or in- 
tervention of Parliament, that indepen- 
dent Court would say so; but if it were, 
as he declared it was, that independent 
Court would say that this industrious 
and well-conducted and law-abiding 
people required the intervention of the 
House on their behalf. In the one 
case the Court would do no harm, and 
in the other it would do much good. 
He trusted his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Anderson), notwithstanding the 
criticism that there had been, a poor re- 
presentation of the counties of Scotland, 
would bring this matter to a Division, 
eo that the constituencies in Scot- 
land would see what was the vpinion 
of their Representatives in their present 
difficulty, and make them answer for 
their representation in the House. He 
thanked the House for the courtes 
with which it had listened to him, an 
apologized for having interposed at such 
length. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
said that, although experience had 
taught him to expect little at the hands 
of the Government on such questions, the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate’s 
speech was even more disappointing 
than he anticipated, because the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was evi- 
dently not the least aware of the gravity 
of the situation of agriculture in Scot- 
land. It was very lamentable to think 
that tho fair and moderate demands of 
the tenants would receive no considera- 
tion on the ground of expediency, right, 
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and justice. He should have thought 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would have learned by this time not to 
delay such questions until it was neces- 
sary for the people to resort to unlawful 
means to direct attention to their griev- 
ances. The former law-abiding character 
of the people was the best proof that 
they had been forced to resort to 
desperate means to call attention to 
their grievances. While he admitted it 
was the duty of every hon. Member to 
exhort the people to observe the law, at 
the same time it was the duty of the 
Government to hold out some hope that 
the grievances complained of would be 
attended to. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not given the farmers 
the slightest hope that their grievances 
would be attended to, and did not 
admit that the crofters had griev- 
ances. What apparently would satisfy 
the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would be that the crofters in 
the West Highlands should die in their 
huts quietly from starvation—for that 
was the logic of his position. He (Mr. 
Barclay) did not believe in that theory. 
Would the Orofters’ Act ever have been 
passed but for the disturbances in Skye 
and other places? What he deplored 
was that Parliament would not redress 
grievances until some extreme measure 
was taken by the people. The Scotch 
Members could not too often bring 
before the notice of the Government the 
danger which menaced the public peace, 
and which also seriously threatened the 
agriculture of Scotland, unless something 
were promptly done to avert it. They 
were referred to the laws of political 
economy. He respected the laws of 
political economy as much as anyone 
did; but the question was, what were 
those laws, and how were they to be 
applied? He always distrusted such an 
application of those laws as would con- 
demn honest, industrious men, who 
were working, to starvation. Mr. John 
Stuart Mill held that contracts for the 
hiring of land were not subject to the 
laws of political economy, and that land 
being a monopoly, should be dealt with 
by special laws. The House in its legis- 
lation for Ireland had recognized that 
aye te The Scotch tenant farmers, 

e believed, were not anxious to have 
their leases broken; but that there 
should be a reduction of rent corre- 
Sponding to the decrease in prices; 
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and he was willing to make this, 
offer on behalf of the tenant farmers, 
that there should a a re pen of rents 
upon a corresponding ev 
od four years, so that the landlords 
might reap the benefit of any advance in 
prices. Unless some such relief were 
given, it would be impossible for many 
of the farmers to carry on operations 
much longer. Already much damage 
had been done to the land by the lack 
of manure, through the inability of the 
tenants to provide it ; and if this process 
of deterioration continued, it would 
cause enormous loss. The great fall in 
prices which had taken place in recent 
years made it altogether impossible for 
the tenants to pay the rents based on the 
high prices current some years ago. It 
me be equally advantageous to land- 
lords and tenants if the rents were made 
to fluctuate to a certain extent every 
three or four years according to the 
average price of produce during, say, the 
poems three years. That would not 
a very revolutionary proposal, and it 
would be a wise measure for the land- 
lords to adopt in their own behalf. He 
did not ask for a re-valuation of the 
land. That would be a matter of great 
difficulty indeed; but he advocated a 
proportional reduction in the valuation 
generally corresponding to the reduction 
in the value of produce which had taken 
place since the contract was made. The 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
was in error in saying that the agricul- 
turists of England were in the same 
position as those of Scotland. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: What 
I said was, that in Scotland the tenants 
themselves wished to have those 19 
years’ leases, which now did not suit 
them. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that in 
England the tenants were only tied for 
a few years, while in Scotland the 
tenants were tied for 19 years. But 
when that arrangement was made it 
seemed to him that both tho landlords 
and the tenants wanted the 19 years. 
The conditions were such that it was 
impossible to carry on much of the 
farming in Scotland unless the tenant 
had been secured by a 19 years’ lease. 
That was one main reason why the 
House should now deal with the question 
of 19 years’ leases in Scotland, without 
necessarily taking up the case of 


England at all. He thought Parliament 
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could not too soon come forward and 
give the Scottish farmers some encourage- 
ment and hope that—through en 
and perseverance—they might be able 
to meet the competition from abroad 
they now had to encounter. 

Sm ARCHIBALD OAMPBELL 
(Renfrew, W.) said, he would remind 
the House that the reason the tenants 
in Scotland entered into and desired 
those long leases for 19 years was be- 
cause prices at the moment were rising. 
The consequence was that the lease for 
such a period protected the farmer 
against any change which might be in- 
troduced or extortion which might be 
made. But now the case was different, 
avd hence this demand for an altera- 
tion. He thought it might be possible 
to have some Court which might fix the 
rents, taking the prices current 15 years 
ago and the prices now current, and thus 
securing a sliding scale. Noone wished 
the Scottish tenants to be under any dis- 
advantage, and the landlords wished it 
least of all; because the more difficult 
it was for a tenant to work his land, the 
more surely would that land be de- 
preciated. He could not—he was sorry 
to say-. support the Amendment. Yet, 
at the same time, he would be glad to 
hear the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate say that, if there was a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with a Minister 
over it, they would be able to do some- 
thing to help the tenants, for some 
change was needed which would relieve 
them without breaking tho leases. 

Mr. ASHER (Elgin, &c.) said, the 
Report of the Morayshire Farmers’ 
Club had elicited from nearly all the 
agricultural bodies in Scotland the 
views they entertained with regard 
to the proposals embodied in that report. 
The result of that discussion demon- 
strated that thereport expressed the agri- 
cultural opinion of Scotland in stating 
thatt he present rate of rent through- 
out the country could not possibly be 
maintained. He thought there was alsoa 
unanimity of opinion that in the case of 
those leaseholders who entered into their 
contracts some years ago, it was quite 
impossible that they could continue to 
fulfil their contracts to their natural ter- 
mination unless large abatements of 
rent were made to them. But then the 
question arose, in what form was the 
concession to be obtained? That matter 
received the very careful consideration 
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of the agricultural associations in 
Scotland, and it seemed to him necessary 
to take that opinion into view in con- 
sidering this Amendment. The practical 
part of that Amendment was in the con- 
cluding words, where his hon. and 
learned Friend suggested that by the— 

* Creation of some competent tribunal, or 

otherwise, steps might be taken to relieve the 
occupiers of land from the serious consequences 
above mentioned.”’ 
Those words were applicable to present 
leaseholders; and he was bound to 
admit that it would be very difficult to 
put any interpretation upon these words 
which would be consistent with non-in- 
terference with existing leases by legisla- 
tion. He apprehended, therefore, that 
the question raised was whether this 
House was prepared at the present 
stage, and by the adoption of those 
general words, to affirm the principle of 
interference by legislation with existing 
leases. There were several reasons 
which appeared to him to point against 
the House coming to a final determina- 
tion upon that matter at present. And 
the first was the state of agricultural 
opinion in Scotland upon the point. He 
must say he thought the agrieulturists 
of Scotland had shown very great 
moderation indeed in dealing with this 
question. They were admittedly suffer- 
ing severely from a long period of agri- 
cultural depression, and in many cases 
were so situated that they could not 
wean remain in possession of their 
arms at their present rents without 
abatement. It appeared to him to be 
authoritatively established that the agri- 
cultural opinion of Scotland was against 
the determination of leases at present 
existing by legislative interference. 
He proposed to establish that by read- 
ing a few words from the Morayshire 
Farmers’ Club’s Report. That body, 
who initiated this discussion, distinctly 
stated in their report that— 

“In reference to the suggested termination 
of existing leases, your committee do not con- 
template any legislative interference ; ” 
and that proposal of the committee 
received the unanimous approval of 
the Club. Then, dealing with the re- 
ports they had received from other 

icultural associations throughout 
Scotland, the Club thus classified the 
state of agricultural opinion. Nine as- 
sociations objected to the determination 
of leases by Parliamentary interference ; 
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action, and advocated the passing of a 
Land ye owe! a a a pee ish- 
ment 0 urts for taing 
rents; five proposed re-valuation by 
amicable arrangement; two p: 
re-valuation by Sheriffs under Parlia- 
mentary authority; and one advo- 
cated Protection pure and simple. It 
appeared to him that the oaly con- 
clusion one could draw from that was, 
that the prevailing feeling in Scot- 
land on the part of farmers was that 
they did not desire that their leases 
should be broken by legislative inter- 
ference. It would be an unusual 
step on the part of the House to affirm 
such a principle as that, in advance of 
the opinion of those who were expressly 
interested. Reference had been made 
to the Orofters’ Act, as to some extent 
foreshadowing or applying this principle. 
It was quite true the Crofters’ Act did 
apply certain principles which were new 
in the relation between landlord and 
tenant; but he apprehended there was 
this vital distinction between the class of 
cases to which it applied and the leases 
of Scotland baeealiy. that in the case of 
the crofter there was undoubtedly that 
dual ownership which was recognized by 
the law in Ireland. There was the 
creation by the crofter of the greater 
art of the value of his croft by hie own 
abour, which in equity at least made 
him joint owner with the landlord. To 
apply that principle to the leases of 
Scotland generally would undoubtedly 
be an extension of it; and the question 
at present was the propriety of applying 
that principle generally upon an Amend- 
ment expressed in such general terms, 
and not to any extent defining or show- 
ing the conditions under which it ought 
to be applied. He should not be dis- 
posed to commit himself to the view that 
under no circumstances would he be in 
favour of legislative interference with 
existing leases; but he certainly was in 
favour of allowing the agriculturists in 
Scotland to try and adjust their differ- 
ences, as they seemed at present to wish, 
by means less forcible than legislative 
interference. In coming to this conclu- 
sion, he supposed they must have an- 
ticipated that success would attend their 
efforts; and it appe’~ed to him to be ex- 
pedient that they should have at least 
the opportunity of trying the methods 
they themselves ds a Something 
had been said as to leases having 
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been established in Scotland largely at 
the request of the farmers. Toa certain 
extent that was true; but the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate forgot the 
conditions under which agriculture then 
was, which obliged the farmer to have 
recourse to the method of 19 years’ 
leases. At the time when these 
became common, the farmer in Scotland 
had no security whatever for the recovery 
of any improvements executed by him 
on his farm. He generally got his farm 
in a very we woe age to 
spend a + deal of money in bringin 
it into noid condition, and if he h 
not a fixed tenure for a considerable 
number of years he would not have 
an opportunity of recovering that ox- 
penditure. The result was that 19 
ears’ leases were adopted by farmers 
argely as a means of giving them a 
tenure of such duration as would enable 
them to recover the expenditure they 
had incurred in bringing their farms 
into proper condition. But now that 
the Compensation for Improvements’ 
Act had been passed, and the principle 
had been recognized of the farmers 
being entitled to be compensated for 
money expended on their farms in so 
far as it increased the letting value, 
that, undoubtedly, was a very important 
—a very fortunate alteration—of the 
state of matters which induced the 
contracting of the 19 years’ leases. 
He must say, if the farmers of Scot- 
land failed to get by private arrange- 
ment those adjustments from their land- 
lords which would enable them to carry 
out their leases, he thought they would 
have a great deal to say in support of 
the view that the alteration of the 
law with reference to compensation for 
improvements entitled them now to 
ask the Legislature to consider whe- 
ther they might not be relieved of 
contracts which had been entered 
into ina state of the law which this 
House eubsequently condemned. At 
present it appeared to him that the pre- 
vailiag opinion in Scotland was in 
favour of the opportunity at least being 
given for allowing this matter to be ad- 
justed by private arrangement; and 
under the circumstances, he should ask 
his hon. and learned Friend to consider 
whether he would not have fully dis- 
charged his duty to the important con- 
stituency he represented, and to the 
agriculture of Scotland generally, if he 
were to be satisfied with the discussion 


[Tenth Night. } 
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to which his Amendment had given rise, vast increase in Scotch lands may, how- 
without pressing it to a division. [Mr.' ever, be attributed, in part, to the 
Anperson: No.] He (Mr. Asher)’ action of the Law of Hypothee, which 
would be most unwilling to do any-| brought into competition, by the occu- 
thing which indicated any want of, pation of lands, a number of men as 
recognition on his part of the very| ers who where not provided with 
serious state of matters connected with the money means sufficient in extent to 
agriculture in Scotland. He should be cultivate the farms with success. They, 
sorry not to recognize the demand which however, had suffiient influence to 
he thought there was for a large and, borrow money, or to get into debt; so 
substantial reduction of the existing that the landlords found on the farms 
rents. But on the other hand, he felt ' sufficient means to pay the rent, which, 
that, in supporting the Amendment, he | under the Law of Hypothec, gave them 
would be supporting the application of | priority of claim over all other claimants, 
a principle for the relief of the tenants | I submit these facts to the Lord Advo- 
of Scotland which, so far as he could see, | cate’s attention, in the hope that relief 
the tenants of Scotland had up to the/| will be given to the farmers who hold 


present time said they would prefer 
not to be applied to their case. binder 
these circumstances, he would be 
glad if his hon. and learned Friend 
would not press his Amendment to a 
Division. But, if that were done, he 
should conceive it his duty not to take 
part in the Division. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
(Kincardine) : I invite the attention of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Mac- 
donald) to the opinion which he ex- 
pressed about the long leases having 
been made for the special benefit of the 
Scotch farmers. Now, I am certain 
that the Lord Advocate must have over- 
looked the fact that his distinguished 
Predecessor, Lord Advocate Mont- 
gomery, passed the Act in 1780, which 
allowed holders of entailed estates to 
grant leases of 19 and 31 years, solely 
for the benefit of the estates. No doubt, 
these leases enabled the farmers who 
occupied the lands to make those agri- 
cultural improvements which the im- 
poverished owners of entailed estates 
could not carry out. It has, therefore, 
been recognized that the Montgomery 
Act did more for the agriculture of 
Scotland than any other measure, and 
mainly for the benefit of the estates. 
The measure of the improvement may 
best be judged of by the enormous ex- 
tent to which rents have risen in Scot- 
land since the Montgomery Act was 
passed. These vast increases may be 
estimated by comparing the rents of 
agricultural land in Scotland immedi- 
ately before the Crimean War with the 
rents as they stood in 1882. The differ- 
ence is no less than £2,500,000—a rate 
of increase far exceeding the ratio of 


increase of the lands of England. This | 


Mr. Asher 


| leases entered into before hypothec was 
/abolished, and that measures will be 
| adopted to fix the rents of the lands of 
Seotland so that the farmers may be 
able to earn a livelihood suitable for 
their position. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 77 ; Noes 
190: Majority 113.—(Div. List, No. 8.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That a Committee be appointed to 
draw up the Address to be presented to Her 
Majesty upon the said Resolution:—And a 
Committee was appointed of,—Mr. Wharton, 
Colonei Duncan, Mr. William Henry Smith, 
| Mr. Secretary Matthews, Secretary Sir Henry 

Holland, Mr. Secretary Stanhope, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Lord John Manners, 





| Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Arthur Balfour, 


| Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Akers-Douglas; That 
Three be the quorum: —To withdraw immedi- 
ately. 

Ordered, That Her Majesty’s Most Gracious 
Speeck to both Houses of Parliament be referred 
to the Committee. 


THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH.—REPORT. 


Report of Address brought up, and 
read a second time. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS—ALLEGED AGREE- 
MENTS WITH EUROPEAN POWERS. 


RESOLUTION. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton), 

| in rising to move, as an Amendment to 

| the Report of the Address, after para- 
graph 7, to insert— 

‘* Humbly to represent to Your Majesty that 

| it will conduce to our proper appreciation of cer- 

tain of the subjects which Her Majesty has re- 

| commended to our consideration if we can be 

| informed that no Corres has been ex- 

changed betwecn Her Majesty's Ministers and 
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the Government of His Majesty the King of 
Italy, containing any aseurances of a con- 
tractural character, which would constitute a 
binding pact upon Her Majesty’s actual 
Ministers in the unfortunate event of a war 
breaking out during their tenure of office be- 
tween the French Republic and the Ki 

of Italy, or, if such assurances have been given, 
= ey should be brought to our w- 
] ge,” 


said, that if any justification were needed 
for the course which he had taken he 
found that justification in Zhe Times 
newspaper. The Zimes had described 


his proposed action as being of — 


“A most mischievous and unpatriotic char- 
acter for which, if Mr. Labouchere were a re- 
sponsible politician, no words of censure would 
be too strong.’’ 

[Ministerial cheers.] He had no doubt 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
agree with their official organ; but The 
Times was no official organ of those who 
sat on his side of the House. The same 
epithets had been applied by Zhe Times 
whenever any Amendment had been 
moved on the Irish question. In fact, 
The Times seomed to be of opinion that 
they ought to leave the affairs of Ireland 
entirely in the hands of the nephew, and 
Foreign Affairs entirely in the hands of 
the uncle, and thank God that He had 
sent such a nephew and such an uncle 
to take care of the business of the 
country. Prince Bismarck had lately 
said that he utterly despised the Press, 
and that it was the opinion of but one 
man seated behind onepen. Here they 
had in Zhe Times’ article the production 
of a most abusive and scurrilous hench- 
man of the Government; and, for his 
own part, he should feel doubt and 
hesitation in any course which he pro- 
posed to take if Zhe Times informed him 
that it was a patriotic, a right, and a 
proper course. The House would have 
observed that in the Austrian, Italian, 
and German Press there had been state- 
ments published respecting certain com- 
munications from Lord Salisbury which 
had been addressed to one or more of 
the Great Powers who formed part of 
the Triple Alliance. It had been stated 
by the Press of these countries that the 
communications were of such a nature 
as to a Italy to join the Alli- 
ance, and to leave all the members of 
the Alliance to form the conclusion that 
England was prepared in some way or 
other not only to approve, but also to 





support, the objects of that alliance. He 
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had tried to elicit from the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs what 
had transpired, and he gathered that 
there been no ‘Treaty. He 
never supposed that there had. He 
also gathered that there w1s no engage- 
ment obliging this country to give mili- 
tary aid to Italy. When the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs had spoken 
they would be able to form their own 
conclusion, if he proved a little less re- 
ticent than he had been upon the subject, 
whether or not a promise had been in- 
directly given. There was an impres- 
sion that there had been some sort of 
correspondence between the Government 
and foreign Powers on this matter. 
What wasthe Triple Alliance? Germany, 
a great military Empire, was bounded 
on three sides by great are Powers. 
Germany had acquired certain Provinces 
of France, and she was in } ani. ype 
dread lest any other Power should 

to war with her, and France should take 
the opportunity to re-acquire her lost 
Provinces. From a German point of 
view it was a sound and excellent policy 
on the of Prince Bismarck to 
obtain allies against these contingencies; 
and it not only rendered Germany safe, 
but also rendered Prince Bismarck the 
arbiter and the master of Europe. A 
Treaty on these lines had been entered 
into between Germany and Austria, and 
it had been published. A Tfeaty had 
also been entered into with Italy, but it 
was not quite clear as to when that 
Treaty was signed. They, therefore, 
knew so far that Germany, Austria, and 
Italy had entered into a defensive al- 
liance, and that the basis of the alliance 
was that Germany should come to the 
aid of the other two Powers if they were 
attacked, and that Italy and Austria 
should come to the aid of Germany if 
that country was attacked by France, 
Germany at the same time being at war 
with Russia. That was a policy most 
advantageous to Germany, and to some 
extent advantageous to Austria. Whe- 
ther it was so advantageous to Italy was 
more doubtful. But it was no business 
of England’s whether it was or not. 
When Signor Orispi went to Berlin he 
had to take into consideration a serious 
fact. It was all very well for Austria to 
sign a Treaty with Germany; but if 
Italy did so she exposed her coasts and 
her African policy to the attacks of 
France, because her fleet or the fleets 
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of her allies could not, for a moment, 
hold their own against the French fleet. 
It was understood that Prince Bismarck 
appealed to Lord Salisbury, and wanted 
him to say, or do, or promise something 
which would remove the apprehensions 
of Italy. He ho that when the 


Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
answered for the Government he would 
say distinctly whether it was a fact that 
thisappeal was made by Prince Bismarck. 
What did Lord Salisbury do? He evi- 


dently did something. It was admitted 
that there was a correspondence, and 
what he wanted to know was when the 
answer was sent, and what the nature 
of the answer was. Could the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs deny the 
statement that the correspondence was 
sent round to all our Ambassadors in 
order to instruct them as to what the 
policy of Lord Salisbury was with regard 
to the alliance? The Tory Press had 
stated that in their view the correspon- 
dence contained a declaration of Lord 
Salisbury with reference to the per- 
manent policy of England, and that that 
permanent policy was to maintain the 
status quo in the Mediterranean. The 
Times and the Government were great 
friends, but he did not know whether 
The Times was inspired when it stated 
that— 

**Tf there should be any danger of a blow 
struck at Ifaly which would destroy the Italian 
navy and give France an undisputed ascendency 
in the Mediterranean, it would be the duty of 
pay por for the security of her own Empire 
and commerce, as well as for the maintenance 
of the European equilibrium and the preserva- 
tion of a State to which we are bound by ties of 
sympathy and friendship, to exert all her power 
to avert the disaster.” 


He utterly denied that it would be the 
business of England in such circum- 
stances to use English treasure and 
blood to protect Italy. But if therehad 
been a declaration of the permanent 
policy of the Government they must 
consider to whom it had been addressed. 
Italy should not be led by any assur- 
ances or hints to join an alliance against 
France, because England intimated to 
her that she might do so with impunity. 
If Italy joined in a war against France 
she must, like any other nation, accept 
the consequences. This country un- 
doubtedly sympathized greatly with 
Italy during her struggle for independ- 
ence and at the present time also. Prince 
Bismarck and Lord Salisbury knew 


Mr. Labouchere 





this, and ~ ae making use of 
our sympathy wit to induce 4 
land to ale an arvanguesil with thei 
eountry, which practically would be an 
arrangement with Germany and Aus- 
tria and Italy. Admiral Hewett, the 
late commander of the Squadron in the 
Red Sea, appeared to have a stronger 
opinion than Zhe Times as to what the 
effect of this correspondence would be, 
for in a speech at a dinner or reception 
given in his honour at Genoa it was 
stated by the Italian papers—without 
contradiction—that he said he hoped 
and believed the Italian and British 
Fleets would soon fight together. Natu- 
rally, therefore, in France there had 
been great anxiety felt in regard to this 
correspondence. He believed the French 
Ambassador had been told that no 
arrangement had been entered into with 
Italy. 1t would appear that the French 
Ambassador, who had not seen the 
correspondence, was told that there was 
no arrangement, while Austria and Ger- 
many, who had seen the correspondence, 
knew that there was an arrangement 
One of the most important French news- 
papers had stated that Lord Salisbury 
divided himself into two parts—the head 
of the Tory Party and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs—and that he had given 
the assurances rather as the head of the 
Tory Party than as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. They could not recognize such 
a distinction in this country. For his 
own part, he was opposed to any inter- 
mixture in Foreign Affairs, whether 
territorial or dynastic. He believed they 
ought to take advantage of their position 
as an Island and to remain mutatis 
mutandis, just as the United States did 
with regard to Europe. Some hon. 
Gentlemen might not agree with him 
in taking part in what they called the 
European Ooncert, but it was not @ 
European concert. Europe was divided 
into two camps, and Her Majesty's 
Government, he complained, had taken 
one side and had concealed what they 
had done from the other, and, what was 
still more important, from the House of 
Commons and the country. Tho matter 
was an important one, because the 
Government had taken side against our 
neighbour and ally, France. ‘hey were 
told that the alliance was a league of 
peace; but leagues of peace ordinarily 
ended in war. It was formed to deprive 
France of any opportunity of retaking 
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lost Provinces in a war. He should 
sorry to see a war; but if there were 
one, his sympathies would be entirely 
with France in such an endeavour. The 
worst feature connected with these 
transactions was the secrecy that had 
been observed. It was something 
monstrous that no reference should have 
been made to them in the Queen’s 
Speech. They had had in the Speech 
from the Throne communications on a 
great many matters ; but surely a state- 
ment as to the permanent policy of the 
country was much more important than 
any of those communications. The 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs had 
alleged the state of Europe as a reason 
for withholding the correspondence. 
But the negotiations were over now, 
and whatever had been done was an 
accomplished fact, and he had never 
yet heard such an excuse pleaded when 
negotiations were at an end. Austria, 
Germany, and Italy knew of the corre- 
spondence, but neither France nor 
Russia nor the House of Commons 
were in possession of it. There was 
another reason, possibly, why the cor- 
respondence had not been communicated 
—a domestic reason. The present Go- 
vernament was a Tory Government, but 
it had not a Tory majority, and he 
thought that the tension in the Unionist 
Members on his side of the House 
would be very strong indeed if they 
were told that by supporting the Govern- 
ment they were supporting a guarantee 
of Lord Salisbury in regard to Germany 
as against France. The country, he 
maintained, was in favour of peace, and 
it objected to all these engagements. 
We knew well that the country re- 
garded France as our nearest and best 
ally, and he could well understand 
Lord Salisbury should wish to keep the 
matter quiet, and should not wish to 
submit what had been done to the ap- 
gretiotion of the entire country. He 
id not accept a policy of what was called 
peace at all price; he believed that we 
Pe kan a good Army and Navy for 
defensive purposes, and that if the 
Empire were attacked we ought to de- 
fend it; but if we got into a dispute 
with a foreign nation we ought first to 
submit the matter to arbitration, and 
we ought also to remember, if we were 
insulted, that there was an uléima ratio, 
which was the same in democracies as 


in Monarchjes, But he was against all 
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wars and all Treaties leading to wars 
where we had no direct interest in the 
matter. For example, it was undesirable 
that La sap should fallinto the handsor 
under the control of Russia; but this 
was not a matter of such interest to us 
that we should g° to war for it; there- 
fore, he would object to any engagement 
on this subject which might possibly 
drag us into war. It would be a little 
too absurd to insist upon Home Rule in 
Bulgaria when we were trying to put 
down the demand for it so much nearer 
home. During the last 150 years we 
had been at war with Austria, Russia, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Hol- 
land, and France—with France four 
times—but in no one instance had we 
one to war because England was 
directly or indirectly attacked. But in 
most eneee = went to rv for that 
mirage, the European equilibrium, and 
we “had spent enneaal hundreds of 
millions in these wars. Of late years 
we had got wiser, and in the wars be- 
tween Austria and Italy and between 
France and Germany we had taken no 
part. But if our Rulers had had their 
way we should have taken part. Lord 
Malmesbury was anxious to enter into 
some sort of agreement by correspon- 
dence which would have drag us 
into these later wars. Again, the Con- 
servative Government, a little time be- 
fore the Franco-German War, was for 
giving a Guarantee to defend the 
neutrality of Luxemburg, which Gua- 
rantee would have dragged us into 
war; but the people were too strong for 
them. While prepared to defend the 
British Empire, the people of this coun- 
try were determined not to be d 
into foolish wars which did not con- 
cern them. At this time England was 
taking sides in a dispute which was 
dividing the Continent, and what had 
been done was absolutely concealed. It 
would be said that no assurances had 
been given; but this was a mere play 
upon words. Matters had been so ar- 
ranged that what had occurred could be 
denied in this House. But an illustra- 
tion of what had happened was fur- 
nished by an account, just given in Zhe 
Times, of an interview between Signor 
Crispi and the late Count Corti. Signor 
Orispi suggested the probability of a 
close friendship between Italy and Eng- 
land in certain contingencies; Count 
Corti replied that the investigating spirit. 
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of English Members of Parliament ren- 
dered it difficult for Eoglish Ministers to 
come to a positive understanding, and 
Lord Salisbury would not do it. There 
was not a word to show that Lord Salis- 
bury would not have done it if he had 
dared. Possibly the difficulty mentioned 
had been got over in such a way as to 
evade the investigating spirit of the 
House of Commons. He saw the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) in his 
place. Now, he had never heard the 
right hon. Gentleman express any sort 
of confidence in Lord Salisbury’s policy ; 
but yet now he seemed to consider Lord 
Salisbury as a sort of reformed Jingo. 
For his own part, he did not believe 
that Lord Salisbury was reformed in the 
loast, and had no kind of confidence in 
him ; and he would give areason. Last 
year he called attention to a correspon- 
dence which had taken place between 
this country and Foreign Governments in 
regard to Bulgaria, and he showed that 
Lord Salisbury had addressed despatch 
after despatch to almost every Govern- 
ment in Europe, imploring them to enter 
into an alliance with him against Russia. 
At last it eame to such a pass that Prince 
inisters, having 


Bismarck and the other 
something else to do, treated these ap- 
peals with contempt, and would not 


reply to them. That was since Lord 
Salisbury returned to power, and that 
was why he had no confidence in Lord 
Salisbury. When they were consider- 
ing what Lord Salisbury had said, they 
must remember what had happened pre- 
viously in regard to Treaties. They 
must remember that he sprang upon his 
own allies and friends the secret Treaty 
with regard to the Berlin Congress. 
When that Treaty had been surrepti- 
tiously signed, he denied that he had 
entered into it. But he positively pro- 
secuted the man who stole that Treaty 
and published it, and afterwards ad- 
mitted that it was a Treaty. They must 
remember also that Lord Salisbury was 
not only Foreign Secretary, but also 
Prime Minister. Ordinarily the Foreign 
Secretary had to act with the Prime 
Minister. But Lord Salisbury had to 
act with himself. He adopted a course 
as Foreign Secretary, and then appealed 
to himself as Prime Minister to confirm 
it. When the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) was in the Government, 


Mr, Labouchere 





having rather more sane ideas upon 
forei pokey he, to a certain extent, 
kept Lord Salisbury in order. But how 
about the ges Cabinet? There was 
not one of them that understood the 
A BO of foreign eo, They were a 
very [ape y of men; but he 
should like to see one of them quarrel- 
ling with Lord Salisbury on a point of 
foreign policy! Lord Salisbury’s policy 
had always been the same—a policy of 
hatred of France—[‘‘Oh, oh!” and 
‘*No, no!” }—and eS Russia, 
Not hatred of France ? hy, it was 
shown only last year, when the French 
Government asked us to join in a cere 
mony to celebrate a great and important 
political event—the taking of the Bas- 
tille. | Ainisterial laughter. | He doubted 
whether the hon. Member opposite—he 
did not know where he sat for—the 
hon. Member who laughed—could tell 
him in what year the Bastille was 
taken. There was not one man in 
France—Orleanist, Bonapartist, or Re- 
publican—who would venture to dispute 
that the capture of the Bastille was a 
great and important political event. 
Lord Salisbury objected to that festival, 
because he was at the head of an aristo- 
catic Government, and he did not like 
to see a great and prosperous Republic 
so close to us. That Republic somehow 
got on without large grants to a Royal 
Family. It somehow got on without the 
aid of hereditary aristocracy to manage 
its affairs, and he could apie A under- 
stand how it was that Lord Salisbury 
disliked to see the prosperity of France. 
The noble Lord would =o doubt be glad 
to drag us into war to save his policy 
in Ireland. [ “Oh, oh!” ] Well, the 
noble Lord said he was fighting for the 
maintenance of the integrity of the 
British Empire, and before now we had 
been dragged into war to prevent the 
march of democracy. Inthelast century, 
during the whole period of the great 
war, no liberal reform was effected. 
The policy of the Conservative Govern- 
ment then was precisely that of the 
present Government. e remained 
where the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was when he said that he would not 
give a blank cheque to Lord Salisbury, 
though the right hon. Gentleman had 
changed. Either this correspondence 
was important or not. If it was not 
important, it ought to be published to 
re-assure the country, If it was, there 
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was every reason why France and this 
country should be made acquainted with 
it. It was for the House of Commons 
to judge of the importance of these 
matters. At such a time = = 
especially we ought to remain absolutely 
unfettered. What Germany, Austria, 
and Italy knew, France ought to know, 
and the people of this country ought to 
know. He would recommend Lord 
Salisbury to follow the example of 
Prince Bismarck instead of being his 
servile tool. Prince Bismarck took the 

ple of his country into his confidence. 

hy should not the present Govern- 
ment do the same? The refusal of the 
Government to take the people into 
their confidence was the best proof that 
it was desirable—and not only desirable, 
but imperative—that the country should 
be taken into confidence. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. 0. V. MORGAN (Battersea) said, 
his reason for seconding the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) was that he was 
opposed to all secret treaties. He hoped 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs would be able to assure 
the House that there was no Treaty, 
whether secret or otherwise, or engage- 
ment, entered into between Her Majesty’s 
— and the Government of 

taly. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of paragraph 7, to insert the 
words—‘‘ Humbly to ase to Your Majesty 
that it will conduce to our proper appreciation 
of certain of the subjects which Her Majesty 
has recommended to our consideration, if we 
can be informed that no Correspondence has 
been exchanged between Her Majesty’s 
Ministers and the Government of His Majesty 
the King of Italy, containing any assurances of 
a contractual character, which would constitute 
a binding pact upon Her Majesty’s actual 
Ministers in the unfortunate event of a war 
breaking out during their tenure of office be- 
tween the French Republic and the Kingdom 
of Italy, or, if such assurances have been given, 
that they should be brought to our knowledge.” 
—(Mr. here.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Taz UNDER SEORETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir James Ferrevsson) (Manchester, 
N.E.): I think that Members of this 
House must have been somewhat 
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uzzled to imagine with what j 
the hon. Member rose to “ay 
statements which he has just delivered, 
because there were same of them that 
were of a nature that was most mis- 
chievous in their tendency and reckless 
in their particulars: The House has 
been reticent with regard to foreign 
affairs, and during the time I have been 
privileged to represent the Forei 
Office in this House I have had, I may 
say, a very easy time of it. I think an 
acknowledgment is due to the Members 
of the Opposition that, at a time of 
great anxiety, when forces were known 
to exist perilous to the peace of Europe, 
they have not, by any act of theirs, 
rendered the task of Her Majesty’s 
Government more difficult. It is right 
that at fitting opportunities explanation 
should be asked of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; and whatever the hon. Mem- 
ber may say, I believe that the present 
Government will be always ready to give 
to the House of Commons all the infor- 
mation that the safety of the country and 
its interests will allow. But, Sir, when 
questions are asked that, if they are not 
mischievous, are idle, questions which 
all Governments who have had to con- 
duct difficult affairs well know are 
exceedingly difficult and dangerous—not 
inconvenient to them as a Ministry, but 
inconvenient to the interests of the 
country and the world—then, I think, a 
Government does well to be reticent, and 
the House of Commons is very much 
changed if it will not respect their 
prudence. The hon. Member began by 
expressing his contempt for Press criti- 
cisms, and when criticisms are idle one 
does right to despise them; but, at the 
same time, he himself relied largely on 
Press rumours. His speech was made 
up of quotations from rumours, and 
I tkink those who have followed the 
foreign intelligence of newspapers and 
the comments on them in this and 
other countries will observe that those 
rumours are exceedingly various and 
contradictory. The hon. Member has 
chosen—I suppose it suited his purpose 
—to adopt many of them. They could 
not all be true, because they did not all 
agree; but he adopted those that suited 
him, and then went on to treat them as 
if they were proved facts. Now, Sir, 
before going into the terms of the Motion, 
I still must express my that the 
hon. Member for the moment should 
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have quoted such rumours as authentic, 
and uld have quoted altogether 
unauthenticated statements that de- 
mands had been made upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on the one hand, and 
overtures had been made by Her Majesty’s 
Government onthe other. I am quite sure 
that he had no authority or foundation 
for those statements. As to my having 
admitted anything of the kiod last year, 
I certainly did no such thing. Now, Sir, I 
just ask the House to remember the terms 
of the Motion, because the hon. Member 
has now formulated charges which he 
has put to the House in various questions 
in a vague and indeterminate manner. 
[Here he read the Amendment.] Now, 
the hon. Member has emphasized a 
theory by his questions, and has demon- 
strated the offence of such an assurance 
as he assumes to have been given. He 
has given no grounds for such belief 
other than conjectural statements which 
have appeared in the newspapers-—I 
appeal to the recollection of hon. Mem- 
bers—of what probably might be the 
course of Her Majesty's Government in 
conceivable circumstances. But the hon. 
Member founds a confirmation of his 
statement—that there exists an agree- 


ment between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and Italy that in certain con- 
tingencies we would take sides against 
ae a speech which was attri- 


buted to the gallant Admiral in com- 
mand of the Mediterranean Squadron on 
some ceremonial occasion, in regard to 
which he asked a Question in this 
House. On that occasion I stated, in 
reply to the hon. Member, that I could 
not accept such a charge against the 
gallant officer on a second-hand report 
in a newspaper, for the paper itself did 
not profess to report the words he used. 
Now, I am happy to say that the state- 
ment is amply confirmed by a telegram 
which I have received from Admiral 
Hewett, which says— 

‘** Have read Sir James Fergusson’s reply to 
Mr. Labouchere. I wish to say the statement 
2 Press is absolutely false and without founda- 

on. 

I do not quarrel with the hon. Member 
for asking the Question, because it would 
bea very important declaration, no doubt ; 
though I think it might have been re- 
ceived with some caution. Well, Sir, I 
have already, on more than one occasion, 
stated to the House, in answer to the 
hon. Member, that we were under no 


Sir James Fergusson 





engagements pledgi the em 
of the Military an Naval Forces of this 


country, except such as are 
known to the House; and it appears to 
me that, for all practical p that 
ives a negative answer to the hon. Mem- 
er. Atleast, I am unable to understand 
that any other reasonable interpretation 
could be put on my words. The onlypro- 
mise which we could have been asked to 
give in the case of war breaking out 
between France and Italy would have 
been a promise to take sides with France 
on the one hand, or with Italy on the 
other. I am here to tell the House that 
no such engagement was ever asked 
or given. Keeping myself, therefore, 
strictly within the terms of the answer 
I before gave, I would say that it in. 
cluded the answer I now give, because 
the words I gave to the House would not 
bear the interpretation that we were 
under any obligation to use military or 
naval action. I would pass from thié 
point were it not for the remarkable 
and most unfortunate language—if it 
could be taken as responsible language— 
by the hon. Member as regards the 
attitude of Her Majesty’s Government 
towards France. He said we have taken 
side against our neighbours the French ; 
and that it is the policy of Lord Salis- 
bury, actuated by hatred of France and 
animosity to the French, to slight their 
progress, and to desire to drag us into 
war with France. Sir, there is nota 
responsible statesman in France who 
would attribute such a policy to Lord 
Salisbury, least of all any statesman 
who has had to do with him since his 
conduct of the foreign affairs of this 
country. On the contrary, I am certain 
all would acknowledge that Lord Salis- 
bury, in his communications and inter- 
course with and treatment of France, 
has been actuated on every point with 
the greatest consideration for that 
country. In fact, I have heard from some 
hon. Members who have some authority 
to speak on public affairs doubt whether 
he had not been too cautious and indul- 
gent in some questions of difference 
with France. I do not believe that that 
is the case, for I believe that inter- 
national differences are best settled by 
due consideration for the rights, the 
ition, and the feelings of other 
‘owers. But it is altogether untrue 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
pursued any conduct inconsistent with 
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relations which exist 
eaten and Pea ie 
certainly hope shall continue to exist, 
and which we have every promise and 
hope of being able to maintain. Our 
relations with France are naturally 
in agreement, because we have no reason 
to think that the external policy of France 
in the important affairs so much debated 
in the world differs from our own. We 
believe that the policy of France 
in relation to foreign affairs is con- 
ducted in harmony with the obliga- 


tions of the Treaties to which France and 
Great Britain are alike parties. And, 
that being so, we believe the wae 

el 


licy of France is moving on paral 
tt with that of Great Britain. But 
as the hon. Gentleman has pushed his 
inquiries further, and in case any 
hon. Member is inclined to back him in 
ressing for Correspondence of the most 
Milicate nature, then I must address 
some further observations upon that 
int to the House. Well, there must 
ave been Correspondence. Is it con- 
ceivable that when the affairs of Europe 
have been in the somewhat critical 
condition in which they have stood for 
a year and a-half past—I may say ever 
since the disturbance in Bulgaria—that 
there should not have been constant 
peregeneens with many Powers, and 
that of a very confidential and delicate 
nature? All such Correspondence and 
discussions with foreign Powers with 
reference to the maintenance of peace in 
Europe must, if it is to be more than 
purely formal, enter into questions con- 
cerning the maintenance of peace, and 
the causes which operate for and against 
peace. It must have reference to the 
motives, the character, and the objects 
of other Powers from whom breaches of 
the peace may possibly be apprehended. 
There must be estimates expressed of 
the consequences of any action caleu- 
lated to cause a breach of the peace; 
and, more, there must be a contempla- 
tion of the effects which naturally result 
from calling into action the enormous 
forces that are now gathered together by 
any military Power, and the a 
that might follow war, and the de- 
gree in which, in common with other 
Powers, the interests of this coun 
might, and probably would, be affected. 
Therefore, evidently there must be 
Correspondence upon the policy which 
this country and other Powers, parties to 
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the treaties of Europe, would necessarily 
follow. It is obvious that a. disoussi 
of this kind, if it is to be full and free 
as it ought to be, is not of a nature to be 
pete to the whole of Europe. The 
on. Member says the time has come 
when this Oorrespondence should be 
made known. I wish the time had 
come when such Correspondence as it is 
usual to lay before Parliament could be 
laid before Parliament. I am afraid 
the time has not yet come. I hope any 
prospect of a disturbance of the 
of Europe is not greater, but less it 
was a year ago. Some scepticism was 
expressed when Lord Salisbury declared 
a year ago that he saw no reason why the 
pon of Europe should be broken, and 
e confidently hoped for its main- 
tenance. I think it says a good deal for 
the correctness of his forecast that that 
prophecy has so long proved true. We 
cannot prophesy, but we may hope; and 
until that hope is fulfilled I think the 
House of Commons will see that the 
time has not arrived when there should 
be any publication and that such Oorre- 
spondence as must take place in such 
cases could not be made known without 
great breach of confidence—without an 
act of great impolicy, and, more, without 
depriving this country in future of its 
right to be consulted on the public affairs 
of Europe, and of its beneficial influence 
in the maintenance of peace. If we can- 
not place before the House the Corre- 
spondence in full, which I regret to sa: 
cannot be considered yet complete, still 
more is it impossible that fragmen 
portions of itshould be diselosed, whether 
in reply to clearly designed catechisms 
addressed to the Government, or even in 
an Address to Parliament. I do not 
believe the House will lend itself to 
such a request. It is manifest that 
fragmentary declarations such as the hon. 
Member tries to draw from me would 
create a false impression of the pcsition, 
and it would be even more dangerous, 
haps, than to publish the Correspon- 
Toe in fall. Ihave, therefore, to say 
that Her Majesty’s Government do not 
feel themselves justified in answering, 
or even discussing further, the questions 
ain the oe arabes asks as to this 
rrespondence, and we must oppose a 
simple negative to any Motions which 
he or his hon. Friends may make for 
the purpose of eliciting information upon 
this question at the present timé. The 
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an 


hon. Member has referred to some 
er Maj s ment, and, 

ink I may say, with success. We 
have had some delicate topics to discuss 
with other Powers. We hove certainly 
some questions with other Powers, and 
especially with France. With regard to 
the Co dence rding these 

uestions, T was obliged repeatedly to 

ecline to give the House information as 
to the terms of the ments which 
were being drawn up beiore they were 
completed. But I think the spirit in 
which that Oorrespondence was con- 
ducted, and the results to which it led, 
may give the House some confidence in 
the attitude which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment maintain towards ce and 


other Powers. I agree with one thing 
the hon. Member said—namely, that no 


war should be undertaken unless our 
national interests imperatively de- 
mand it, and that we should not go 
unnecessarily or hurriedly into the 
affairs of Europe, and make onerous 
en ments. The hon. Member re- 
f to several great wars which have 
taken place from which this country 
was happily free; but in those cases 
Great Britain was happily free because 
its interests were not concerned except 
as regards her interest in the general 

ace of the world. But since Her 

mre present Government existed, 
we have not had to ask for any votes of 
credit. There have been no wars and 
no rumour of war, although we have 
not been without our difficulties. But 
the declaration in Her Majesty’s Speech 
that says she is happily at peace with all 
Powers is most entirely true, and if a 
policy has been pursued that so far has 
maintained peace and harmony with all 
the world, I venture to think the Go- 
vernment will justify the confidence 
which I believe the House reposes in 
their foreign ey . 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I shall not detain 
the House at any length by entering 
into what I may call the polemical por- 
tion of the es delivered by the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down, and my hon. Friend the Member 
for Northampton, because I am ex- 
tremely desirous not to give a polemical 
aspect to anything I may say; and I dis- 
tinguish between the criticisms which 


Sir James Forgueson 





eral aim of my hon. Friend 

in the Motion which he pa fe which 
I do not construe—I may be wrong, 
and I am not nsible for the walk 
ing of the Amendment—as a Motion in- 
tended to force the hand of the Govern- 
ment in respect of later Correspondence, 
but as intended rather to give vent to a 
feeling which dwells inthe mind of my 
hon. Friend, that so much has been said 
both in foreign newspapers and others; 
and that what has been said in news: 
apers has been in connection with 
facts of so much gravity that it is hardly 
possible for the House of Commons to 
meet at this period without endeavour- 
ing to obtain some satisfaction from 
Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
meral attitude which they assume, 
iewing the Motion in that light I own 
I am at a loss to understand why it 
should be made the subject of such 
severe censure. I am not about to cen- 
sure the right hon. Gentleman in meet- 
ing that Motion as he has done, and 
if he understood it to be a Motion in- 
tended to force the production of Corre- 
sec upon matters of the utmost 
elicacy, and on matters still undeve- 
lo and incomplete in connection 
with the present state of Europe, I 
think he would be perfectly well 
founded in that objection. I have 
heard with extreme satisfaction, but I 
do not think it necessary to make it the 
subject of detailed comment, the assur- 
ance of the right hon. Gentleman that 
Her Majesty’s Government have been 
able to conduct the transactions of their 
foreign oe | in close harmony with 
France, and I pass on from that declara- 
tion, which I wish to leave in terms as 
simply unqualified as it is in my power 
to use. I think the hon. Member for 
Northampton may in scme degree con- 
gratulate himself upon the tenour of the 
speech of the right hon. (tentleman in 
respect of his Motion. The object of 
the Motion, as I understand it, is to 
give some satisfaction to the House 
upon the question whether engagements 
have been made by the Government rela- 
ting to contingencies not yet developed. 
The terms of the Motion are, in one 
respect, perhaps, even a little narrower 
than possibly they might have been, 
because the question put is whether 
there is any correspondence between 
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J j Ministers and the Go- 
penn yor Majesty the King of 


Ttaly— 

“ Containing any assurances of a contractual 
character which would constitute a binding pact 
upon Her Majesty’s actual Ministers in the 
unfortunate event of a war breaking out during 
their tenure of Office between the French Re- 
public and the Kingdom of Italy.” 

But we may be committed to trans- 
actions which provide for our future 
course, and which may tend to narrow 
our liberties in respect to contingen- 
cies which may arise. I trust that so 
far as any uneasiness is felt, that uneasi- 
ness ought to be allayed with respect to 
engagements which may have been taken 
affecting this country during the tenure 
of Office of the present Government, for 
it has happened to the present Govern- 
ment, as it has sometimes happened to 
former Governments, to make engage- 
ments which have bound this country, 
not only during their tenure of Office, 
but beyond it, quite irrespective of who 
may be at the helm of Administration. 
If I understand the right hon. Gen- 
tleman correctly, he has told us to-day 
that he in no respects departs from the 
terms of the answers he has hitherto 
given us, but that he conceives that 
those answers, with the statement he 


has made to-day, constitute, for all 
practical purposes, an answer in the 
negative to the Question put by the 
hon. Member for Northampton. He 
did not use the word answer, but evi- 


dently his meaning was an answer in 
the negative to the Question. (Sir 
James Ferovusson: Hear, hear!] Under 
these circumstances I cannot doubt 
that the hon. Member for Northampton 
must feel considerable satisfaction at 
the result of his bringing forward his 
Amendment, and will not press it to a 
Division, which would undoubtedly have 
the effect of a hostile vote. I feel very 
anxious upon all occasions that no mea- 
sure should be taken of a premature 
character which will tend to fetter the 
free discretion and free agency of this 
country in contingencies which have not 
yet developed themselves. Without 
going into details, there are two con- 
siderations which, I think, are obvious, 
and of great force and power, as tend- 
ing to discourage any proccedings of 
that kind. One is, that they have an 
obvious tendency to cast doubt upon 
the existing relations between the Crown 





of this country and those among the 
Powers of Europe, to which fa sr 
tingent engagements are su: to 
not favourable. The pri and most 
serious objection is this, that it is im- 
possible for us to foreshadow the exact 
attitude, methods, tendencies, and in- 
tentions, of the Powers in those con- 
tingencies which have not yet arrived. 
Let me give the House an instance of this.. 
I remember that on the eve of the break- 
ing out of the Franco-German War, an 
announcement appeared in The Times 
newspaper with respect to Belgium, and 
with respect tu the communications 
between Prussia and Belgium that had 
shortly before occurred—I will not say 
how many days or hours it was before 
the outbreak of the war, certainly it was 
on the eve of the war, if not to be mea- 
sured by hours at any rete by days. 
That was a declaration which brought 
about no change in the attitude of Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to 
the war, but which might, if the sequel 
of the declaration had taken a different 
course, have very suddenly and materiall 
altered our position. It is, however, need- 


less to argue this question, because from 


the words that have fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman on the present ocrasion 
—and in speaking of this occasion I do 
not mean to speak with censure of what 
he has said on former occasions—I hope 
that we are agreed as to the impolicy of 
anticipating events with regard to which 
it is almost impossible for us as yet to 
form a full and accurate estimate. I 
rejoice to rest on that agreement. But 
my hon. Friend is, I think, not to be 
censured for having endeavoured to ob- 
tain from the Government assurances on 
this subject. His doing so has, I know, 
been justified by him on very broad 
grounds—namely, of his total want of 
confidence in the present administration 
of the foreign affairs of this country; 
but it appears to me that we do not re- 
quire that breadth of ground in order 
to justify the desire for information 
which he entertains. It is true that 
numbers of ramours, undoubtedly not 
all in accordance with one another, but 
rumours upon matters of great conse- 
quence, and circulated in a tone of very 
great confidence in many quarters, have 
been before the world; and although it 
may be easy for the right hon. Gentle- 
man, viewing these rumours from the 
interior of the Foreign Office, and know- 
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ing what credit or discredit ought to 
attach to them, to dispose of them sum- 
marily, still they have affected the public 
mind, and have affected it in proportion 
to the extreme and enormous importance 
of the subject to which such rumours 
relate. Much depends on the sensitive- 
ness of the public mind at the moment, 
and I am sorry to think that there is one 
circumstance, though it is difficult to 
place it in any precise relation to the 
contingencies possibly overhanging 
Europe, which has excited a great depth 
and I may also say a tenderness of inte- 
rest and anxiety in this country which 
can hardly be overstated, and which has 
increased this sensitiveness—I mean the 
critical state of the Crown Prince of 
Germany. It is unhappily beyond all 
human power to influence the course of 
that illness which has produced such a 
profound sentiment at once of pity and 
of admiration, and which, as we know, 
affects a life that is, without exaggera- 
tion, only to be described as a life of 
inestimable value to Europe. All these 
things have made it desirable in the 
view of many of us, that we should have 
such an assurance as can be given to us 
—general declarations with respect to 
the policy of her Majesty’s Government. 


I am, upon the whole, satisfied with the 
declarations that have been made, and 
I can assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that I am confident that there is no dis- 
position on this side of the House more 
than in any other quarter of the House 
to press him for any undue or premature 


disclosures. I do not think it necessary 
on the present occasion to enter into any 
general statement of confidence or want 
of confidence in Lord Salisbury. The 
occasion does not call for it. I will say, 
however, that without binding myself 
for the future or going beyond the sub- 
ject immediately before us, it unques- 
tionably has been a matter of lively 
satisfaction to me to find that the course 
taken by Lord Salisbury on more than 
one question of late has been entirely in 
accordance with what I deem sound 
principles for the regulation of the 
foreign policy of this country. I will 
not give an invidious turn to this 
observation by referring to periods when 
we may have been at issue, and sharpl 

at issue, upon matters of foreign policy. I 
am only too glad to think that the occa- 
sion hae arrived—and I trust that many 
such occasions may be still before us— 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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when we may entertain a reasonable ho 
that the variety of view which ; 
amongst us in regard to other public 
questions, need not find any sharp or 
injurious expression in regard to the 
great foreign interests of the country. 
There is no occasjon for me to detain 
the House at any length upon this 
poring We are neta Srypminnens 
where brevity is possible and every wa 
expedient, and that is a most saliafactory 
position. I am very glad to find that 
my recital of the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman has met with no expres- 
sion of dissent from him, and I earnestly 
hope that whether, as we all devoutly 
pray, the peace of Europe is maintained 
for long years to come, or whether the 
grave circumstances that exist unfortu- 
nately unfold themselves in circum- 
stances graver still—I earnestly hope 
that there may be a great approach to 
union of sentiment and of feeling in 
this country in regard to the course we 
should pursue and in regard to the im- 
mense advantages conferred upun us by 
our insular position, and with reference 
to the inexpediency of our engaging in 
any wars excepting those that are mani- 
festly demanded by the calls of duty, 
which, of course, include all the real in- 
terests and all the true honour of the 
country. Of one thing I am quite cer- 
tain—that that union of sentiment will 
double the moral force of this country in 
all the contingencies which may arise, 
and will immensely increase the meaus 
she will have in her power of fulfilling 
the very important part which must at- 
tach to her in all events where the great 
interests of mankind are concerned. 
Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) : I venture to congratulate 
the House upon the tone in which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) has 
thought it fit to deal with this very grave 
and important question. It is worthy 
of the ancient reputation of this House, 
and of the respensibilities which belong 
to statesmen who have occupied the very 
responsible position which the right hon. 
Gentleman has occupied in times past. 
On the part of the country, much more 
than on the part of the Government, I 
thank the right hon. Gentleman for the 
tone and temper of his speech. The 
Government is fully conversant with 
their responsibilities and their duty in 
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these matters. They have laboured 
earnestly to maintain the peace of the 
world, and in all negotiations which 
have taken place during the last 18 
months that has been their guiding 
principle and object, while they have 
also kept in view the interests and the 
obligations of this great Empire. The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to the 
fact of our insular position. We are 
well aware of the insularity of the posi- 
tion of this country in more respects 
than one. But we cannot be uncon- 
scious of those obligations which we have 
ineurred in the past, and the duties 
which we owe to the great industries of 
this country ; and we are conscious that 
any disaster, any misfortune, which 
might overtake these industries by an 
accident of war, would be visited heavily 
on the head of the Government respon- 
sible for these disasters. The right hon. 
Gentleman has referred in solemn and 
touching words to one circumstance 
which affects, I believe, the whole of 
Europe—the illness of the Heir to the 
Throne of Germany. We cannot but 
enter fully and with the greatest possible 
sympathy into the sorrow and anxiety 
which attach to the whole people of 
Germany in the circumstances in which 
His Imperial Highness is now placed. 
We cannot dare to estimate the conse- 
quences of the loss of so valuable a life. 
We trust and believe that the spirit 
which has animated the Empire of Ger- 
many in the desire to maintain the peace 
of the world will still continue to animate 
the Government of that Empire. But 
whether that be so or not, we believe 
that the whole of Europe looks upon the 
sick bed of the illustrious Prince with 
the most earnest desire that his life 
may be spared, knowing that that life 
is one of the guarantees for the peace 
of Europe. I entirely concur with 
the right hon. Gentleman as to the im- 
policy of anticipating events. But the 
right hon. Gentleman has also fully re- 
cognized that any responsible Govern- 
ment of this country must, in their 
proceedings and negotiations with 
Foreign Powers, take into account the 
possibility of events which might disturb 
the peace of the world; and that corre- 
spondence is not in a condition at any 
time to be presented to the House unless 
it is complete—unless it can be presented 
With the full sanction of those Powers 
with whom it is conducted. We rely— 





and we feel that the House will rely— 
upon the explanations which have been 
e by the right hon. Gentleman the 

nder Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir James F sson), and 
which have been accepted by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite as a full and 
sufficient explanation of the position of 
this country with regard to other Powers. 
We have maintained, and we hope to 
continue to maintain, the most cordial 
and friendly relations with France. 
There is not an atom of foundation for 
the suspicion that this Government has, 
in any way or in any respect, offended 
against that cordiality which we desire 
to maintain with the inhabitants and 
with the Government of a friendly and 
neighbouring Power. We believe that 
the interests of the two countries are 
bound up together intimately, and that 
no greater misfortune could happen to 
England or to France than that there 
should be any serious difference which 
could bring aboat a war between the 
two countries. Our chief duty is to 
maintain the interests of this great Em- 


pire. Our duty also is to consider the 


interests of other countries—their sus- 
ceptibilities and their feelings; and we 
shall continue to exercise and discharge 
that duty with a full sense of our re- 
sponsibility to the House and to the 
country. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, he did not know whether 
the Government wished him to go on 
with his Amendment now. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he hoped it 
might be agreeable to the right hon. 
Gentleman to go on with his Amend- 
ment; but he did not wish to press the 
right hon. Gentleman to proceed now, 
if he was of opinion that by doing so he 
would in any way damage the subject 
with which he propesed to deal. e 
right hon. Gentleman, however, was 
aware that the exigencies of Public 
Business required despatch. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it being 
then 10 minutes to 5 o’clock, if he began 
his speech he should not have time to 
finish it that afternoon. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, in that case 
he should not offer any objection to an 
adjournment till to-morrow; but he 
hoped they would have an assurance 
from the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends that the debate would close 
to-morrow. 


am 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, he 
thought that was a fair demand to make ; 
and so far as he had any influence— 
with due consideration towards others— 
in the matter, it would certainly be used 
in that direction. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,” -—( ar. 
Shaw Lefevre,)—put, aud agreed to. 


Further Proceeding on the Report of 
the Address deferred till To-morrow. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT (1886) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Anderson, Dr. Hunter, Mr. Esslemont, Mr. 
A. Sutherland.) 

[arti 58.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That this Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Anderson.) 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, he understood that the 
Bill was not in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers, and under such circumstances it 
was quite impossible for the Government 
to accede to the second reading. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, he had the Bill in his hands, 
and if the right hen. Gentleman would 
permit him, he would in a sentence 
explain what the contents of the 
Bill were. The Bill proposed to 
apply the provisions of the Ciofters’ Act 
of last year to all the crofters and 
cottars in Scotland. He was of opinion 
that the crofters in the other counties 
did not differ in any way from the 
crofters in Inverness-shire, and, there- 
fore, he thought that the benefits of the 
Act of last year should be extended to 
the crofters of Scotland generally. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
said, he intended to support the second 
reading of the Bill. The condition of 
the crofters was explained at length the 
other night, and, therefore, a long dis- 
cussion upon the measure was not 
necessary. On former occasions they 
had been assured that there was no 
rack-renting in the Western Highlands 
of Scotland ; but the result of the opera- 
tions of the Crofters’ Commission was that 
there had been a general reduction of 
rents—a reduction amounting to from 
20 to 50 per cent. He respectfully asked 
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the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) ifhe 
was prepared to admit that the Crofters’ 
Commission, in making this reduction, 
had- acted fairly and properly? Was 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
—who took groat interest in the ques- 
tion—able to say that in the rest of 
Scotland there had been by the voluntary 
system a corresponding reduction of 
erofters’ rents? No one knew better 
than the right hon. Gentleman that the 
reduction of the crofters’ rents through- 
out Scotland had been very slightindeed, 
There had been a much larger reduction 
of the rents of large farms than in the 
case of crofters. Because the crofters 
had been able out of their labour to pay 
rent in larger proportion than large 
farmers such rent had been exacted from 
them. It was very clear, therefore, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman could not 
say that there had been a corresponding 
reduction of crofters’ rents throughout 
Scotland, it was necessary in the interest 
of justice and expediency that the 
Crofters’ Act should be extended to 
Scotland generally. He hoped the 
Government would be consistent in the 
matter and allow the Bill to be read a 
second time. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) said, he did not think the second 
reading of the Bill should be taken 
when the House was erie | unprepared 
to take it. It was certainly never con- 
templated that the Bill would come on 
to-day. The fact was there was really 
no demand for the Bill in the large 
majority of the counties of Scotland. 
There was on the other hand great 
dread of its provisions, especially when 
the crofter system, as at present existin 
in the Highlands, was unknown, an 
when valuation rolls made no mention 
of the names of people. In an unpre- 
pared moment the Bill was sprung on 
the House. It was true the measure 
had been in the hands of hon. Members 
three or four days, but it was equally 
true that very few—if any—of hon. 
Members believed for one moment 
it could agg: come on to-day. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
undertook that the whole of to-day’s 
sitting should be given up to the de- 
bate upon the Address in reply to the, 
Speech from the Throne. He was quite 
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aware there was certain cases of hard- 
ship in some of the counties contiguous 
to the crofting counties which, no doubt, 
ought to be taken notice of; but he was 
equally prepared to say that those cases 
were few in number, and the hardships 
were somewhat magnified. Under the 
circumstances he trusted the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Anderson) would 
not press the Bill upon the attention of 
the House to-day, but consent to the 
adjournment of the debate, which he 
now moved. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Mark Stewart.) 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
appealed to the hon. Gentleman the 
Scher for Kirkcudbright (Mr. Mark 
Stewart) to withdraw his Motion for the 
adjournment of the debate.. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 
and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) were, he was sure, quite aware 
that the circumstances in the North of 
Scotland and in the county which he 
represented were exceedingly grave. To 
show the urgency of a measure of this 
kind, he might say that he had trans- 
mitted to the noble Marquess the Secre- 


.tary for Scotland (the Marquess of 


Lothian) a Petition signed by from 600 
to 700 constituents of his—chiefly heads 
of families— praying that they should be 
aided by the Government to emigrate. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that the debate is not 
now on the Main Question, but on the 
wane for the adjournment of the de- 

ate. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT said, he quite 
understood that, and in opposition to 
the Motion for adjournment he was 
pointing out that circumstances in the 

orth of Scotland were very grave in- 
deed. His constituents were most 
anxious that this Bill should be read a 
second time, because, in that event, 
they would be able, in the trying cir- 
cumstances of the fishing, to raise money 
upon their houses, which they could not 
do now, inasmuch as they were merely 
tenants at will—— 

Mr, SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man’s remarks have reference to the 
Main Question and not to the Motion 
for adjournment. 
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Mr. ESSLEMONT said, that if he 
could not point to the pressure of the 
present circumstances he would not at- 
tempt todo so. But he hoped that, at 
all events, he might urge that if this 
opportunity pe Ps sa the Bill a second 
time was not taken advan of, the 
chances of the passing of the Bill would 
be greatly damaged. He trusted, too, 
it would be clearly understood by the 
people from whence the Motion for 
adjournment came. It was not correct 
to say that the measure had been sprung 
upon the House, for it had practically 
been before the House for 12 months. 
The principle of the Bill had been dis- 
cussed again and again. It was dis- 
cussed when the Crofters’ Act was passed, 
and the majority of the Scotch Mem- 
bers showed by their votes at that time 
that they were extremely anxious that 
the benefits of the Act should be ex- 
tended to all the crofters and cottars in 
Scotland. He had good means of 
judging as to the anxiety of the people 
that the Bill should pass. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must ask the hon. Gentleman to confine 
his remarks to the Motion before the 
House, which is for the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Mx. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
said, he desired to say a few words in 
opposition to the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. He thought that 
the Government in their own interest 
ought not to decline to read the Bill a 
second time. He was not at liberty to 
refer to any of the terms of the measure, 
but he ould say that its scope was very 
small indeed. He was persuaded of this, 
that the consequence of what was said 
last night and of what was taking 
to-day would be that the people in Scot- 
land would feel that upon this burning 
question—and it was really the burning 
question in Scotland at the present 
moment he had very good reason to 
know—the Government were not pre- 
pared to propuse legislation themselves, 
and were most unwilling togive any coun- 
tenance to any attempt, however small, a 
private Member might make to meet 
the grievances of the crofters. The sub- 
ject of the Bill had been before the 
country for a long time, and it was 
absurd to imagine that the Government 
could not ag come to ae en oe 
upon it. The suggestion that they 
nr had sufficient time to consider the 
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Bill could not be assented to for a 
moment. As he was fully convinced 
that before the Session was u —_— 
tion upon the subject would reed 
upon the Government by the difficulties 
at present occurring, he hoped the 
Government would not make the difficul- 
ties of the position greater by support- 
ing the hon. Member for Kirkeudbright 
(Mr. Mark Stewart) in doing what was 
neither more nor less than burking the 
consideration of the Bill. 

Mz. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he opposed the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate and called his Seotch 
Colleagues to witness the change in the 
hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Mark Stewart’s) 
attitude. The hon. Gentleman was one 
of those Scotch Members who taunted 
the Scotch Liberal Members with ob- 
structing Public Business when they ob- 
jected to the right hon. and learned 

rd Advocate bringing in his Bills at 
the end of last Session. He ventured to 
turn the tables on the hon. Member and 
to charge him with obstructing by his 
present proceeding the Public besten 
of Scotland in the House of Commons. 
Her Majesty’s Government, by counten- 
ancing, as they were now doing, the hon. 
Gentleman’s obstructive tactics, were 
laying themselves equally open to ani- 
madversion which he was sure would be 
passed upon them in Scotland to-morrow. 
This was about the first occasion since 
the unhappy advent of Her Majesty’s 
present Government to power that 
private Members had been able to do 
anything for Scotland. What happened 
last year? Private Members did not 
get a chance of doing any Scotch Busi- 
ness at all. Even the wretched Business 
proposed by the Government did not 
come on until a Wednesday afternoon 
late in the month of August, and the 
successive stages of the Bills were re- 
sumed at some late hour, gencrally from 
2 to 3 o’clock in the morning. Now, 
when by a happy chance there was an 
opportunity for Scotch Members to bring 
on their Bills the hon. Member for 
Kirkcudbright (Mr. Mark Stewart), who 
last year stood forward to denounce 
what he called obstruction, now came for- 
ward and himself obstructed. He (Mr. 
E. Robertson) hoped the Government 
would withdraw this dilatory-plea. It 
would not do to say that the business 
had been sprung on the House. There 
was the Lord Advocate there. What 


Mr. Buchanan 
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had he to do but to attend to the Order 
Paper of the House? To his know: 
ledge, there were several Scotch Mem: 
bers who were prepared and anxious to 
address to the House vbservations in 
reference to matters of interest in Scot- 
land; but they had given way in order 
to allow the hon. )Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) to bring on 
his Motion at a time which would be 
convenient to him and to the Leaders on 
both sides. They had given way fur- 
ther in order .to allow the right hon: 
Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) to bring 
on his Motion the first thing to-morrow, 
and now there was an endeavour to cut 
them out of an opportunity which lay 
before them of calling attention to some 
of the pressing grievances of their coun- 
try. Now, when this small Bill, the 
contents of which were known to every 
Member of the House who took any 
interest in the subject, which was the 
same Bill as that which was before 
the House last year, the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate—who had 
nothing to do except to attend to the 

roposals for legislation made in the 
Mobinwes going to give his support 
to the hon. Member for Kirkcudbright 
in the singular operation of turning his 
coat which he was now performing. 
He was certain that Scotch Members 
of the Opposition would be unanimous 
in resisting this disgraceful obstruction. 
[ Cries of “Oh, oh!” ] He maintained 
that it was disgraceful oisstruction to 
stand in their way on the very first occa- 
sion on which for two years the private 
Members from Scotland had had the 
smallest opportunity of legislating for 
their country. If Scotch Members were 
not unanimous in resisting the Govern- 
ment on this occasion, he was convinced 
that the people of Scotland—or, at all 
events, the vast majority who professed 
Liberal opinions—would be unanimous. 

Mr. A. . BALFOUR said, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman had thrown an un- 
necessary amount of heat into his re- 
marks. There was nothing so very un- 
reasonable in the request that a Bill, 
admittedly of great importance, which 
came up at a time when no human 
being could have expected a discussion, 
should be postponed. If hon. Gentle- 
men doubted that, let them think what 
happened a few minutes ago. The only 
reason this Bill was being discussed at 
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this moment was that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) said he 
had a speech in his pocket which he 
could not deliver in an hour and a 
quarter. Oould anybody have reason- 
ably anticipated that? Though no- 
body could accuse his hon. iend 
the Member for Kirkcudbright (Mr. 
Mark Stewart) of having been unrea- 
sonable in moving the adjournment 
under those circumstances, still, con- 
sidering the difficulties of private Mem- 
bers in bringing their Bills forward, 
he hoped his hon. Friend would consent 
to withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he 
would withdraw the Motion; but he 
desired to explain that his only object 
had been to give the hon. and learned 
Member who had brought forward the 
Bill another opportunity for a fuller dis- 
cussion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, that the Crofters’ Bill 
was very applicable to Aberdeenshire 
and other Northern counties, to which 
it did not at present apply. There 
were hundreds of thousands of crofters 
and fishermen in those counties who had 
themselves built substantial houses, and 
who yet held upon no tenure whatever, 
and it was a matter of urgent necessity 
that something should be done for them. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J.H. A. 
Maoponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities) said, he thought 
that in the statement they had just 
heard from the hon. Member they had 
a very clear indication of the difficulties 
before them if they acoe the second 
reading of this Bill, and if the House 
wished to take this Division he should 
take good care that it was not prevented. 
But it was only right that he should 
say a few words on behalf of the Go- 
veroment to explain why they could not 
allow the second reading to . 
Everybody who knew anything about 
Scotland knew perfectly well that the 
word crofter, as applied to the West 
Highlands and Islands, was a word of 
totally different meaning from that given 
to it in other parts of Scotland. [An 
hon. Mgmmen: No!] The hon. Gen- 
tleman who said ‘‘No!”’ represented a 
Scottish constituency, but he ventured 
to say that that hon. Member knew very 
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little about Scotland as a whole if he 
ee ht that oa mad } per ‘in the 

uthern parts o nd meant - 
tically the same thing aa it did in the 
Highlands. They w ‘bp landed in 
inextricable difficulties if tléy accepted 
a Bill of this kind, framed practically — 
he submitted—without any real know- 
ledge of the state of the facts more than 
that the Bill was not a new Bill, and he 
had himself no reason to i tp A on 
being sprung upon th e Bi 
pro Bs : to do what it was the distinct 
and avowed opinion of the last Liberal 
Government it would be wrong to do. 
The present Government saw no reason 
to alter their opinion upon it—an opinion 
which agreed with that of their Prede- 
cessors in Office. The Orofters’ Bill was 
brought in to meet exceptional circum- 
stances in a certain part of the country, 
and was not a Bill suitable for the rest 
of Scotland. The Government had seen 
nothing to induce them to alter that 
opinion, and it seemed to him an extra- 
ordinary thing that an hon. Member 
who brought forward a Bill of such 
large scope as this, for the p of 
upsetting the distinct policy of the Go- 
vera of 1886 and its Successors, 
should ‘not have thought it n to 
support it with any more argument than 
a few perfunctory sentences. This 
Bill could be dealt with in one @r other 
of two ways. Either the Bill should be 
fairly discussed, or, if not, the second 
reading ought to be refused. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he was desirous of pointing out that 
there would be abundant opportunity to 
discuss this Bill further on going inté 
Committee, and if it was found that 
there were exceptional circumstances in 
the South of Scotland— about which, he 
admitted, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate (Mr. J. 
H. A. Macdonald) knew more than he 
did—it could be dealt with by limiting 
the Bill in Committee. He could assure 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
eate, however, that in the North of 
Scotland, at all events, and certainly in 
Aberdeenshire and Kincardineshire, they 
used the word crofter in precisely the 
same sense as it was used in the Orofters’ 
Act and in the West of Scotland. It 
was true that the majority of English 
Members had gone against the proposal 
when the Bill was before the House, 
but a large majority of the Scottish 
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Members were in favour of it. A large 
ey emt of the farmers in the North 
of Scotland were crofters, and there was 
nothing more cruel and unfair than that 
they should be deprived of advantages 
of security of tenure, and especially of 
fair rents, which the Act gave. He 
hoped, therefore, the Gtovernment would 
abandon their attitude of hostility to 
the Bill, otherwise they weuld know 
in Scotland that this was a Government 
that paid not the slightest regard to the 
public opinion of tland, and that 
would not adopt any measure for the 
improvement of Scotland until it was 
too late to be of any use. 


Original Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 102; Noes 
190: Majority 88.—(Div. List, No. 9.) 


PAROCHIAL BOARDS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Dr, Cameron, Mr. J. W. Barclay, Mr. Preston 
Bruce.) 

[BILL 68.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College), 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, it was one with which 
the House was familiar. It had been 
before the House for several Sessions ; 
it had been fully debated and voted on ; 
and on the oocasion on which, after full 
discussion, it was voted on, it received 
the unanimous support of the Liberal 
Government then in Office. The object 
of the Bill was simply to make Parochial 
Boardsin Scotland representative bodies, 
elected on a franchise exactly similar 
to that for the election of Municipal 
Councils, and also to do away with the 
use of mandates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””-—(Dr Cameron.) 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND a A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, he thought the House 
would be fully sensible of the extreme 
absurdity of discussing in the space of 
seven minutes (it being now 5.37) a 
great revolution in the local government 
of Scotland. But there was further this 
objection to Sead ge o- a Govern- 
ment were and fully proposed 
to deal in hom spirit with the whole 

uestion of the local government of 
tland. Pending the introduction of 


Mr. Hunter 
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a measure which he hoped would 
bring in at no vory distant date, it would 
be perfectly absurd for the House to at- 
tempt to tinker with the question; and 
for that reason he seriously suggested 
to the hon. Member that he should re- 
serve his suggestions on this important 
question until the whole scheme with 
regard to local government in England 
and Scotland was before the House and 
the country. He therefore ho the 
hon. Gentleman (Dr. Cameron) would 
not press his Motion to a Division. 
rn. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen E.) : 
Might I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to bring in a Local Govern- 
ment Rill for Scotland this Session ? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
conceive that there can ibly be time 
at the disposal of the House to discuss 
such an enormous question as the local 
government of Scotland this Session ; 
but, of course, I cannot say. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 91; Noes 
168: Majority 77.—(Div. List, No. 10.) 


QUESTIONS. 
—_o—- 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—ORDER OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS: 


Mr. HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he could inform 
the House what Business the Govern- 
ment proposed to take on Friday in the 
event of the Report stage of the Ad- 
dress being com voted to-morrow night? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tus TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Suirx) (Strand, West- 
minster), in reply, said, the Government 
had been in hopes of taking the debate 
on the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for South Hackney (Sir Charles 
Russell). He found, however, that the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had been postponed until Monday ; 
and, therefore, it was impossible to take 
it on Friday. In these circumstances 
the Government proposed to take the 
Rules of Procedure on Friday’s Sitting, 
on the understanding which, he be- 
lieved, was assented to generally that 
the debate on the Address would con- 
clude absolutely to-morrow night. 


Sm CHAR ere ey, 
8.) said, he presumed that, some- 
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thing unforeseen occurred, his Resolu- 
tion with reference to Trafalgar Square 
would be discussed on Monday ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was aware 
that the Government were under the 
necessity of considering the Estimates 
and of taking certain Supplementary 
Votes in the Army and Navy and 
Civil Service Estimates before a cer- 
tain early date in March; but if he 
was led to believe that those Estimates 
would be duly voted, he should be very 
happy to leave Monday open for the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. His first 
duty, however, was to make provision 
for the Public Service, so that there 
should be no inconvenience. 

Srrm CHARLES RUSSELL: Perhaps 
if I ask to-morrow evening, the right 
hon. Gentleman will then be able to 
make a definite statement. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he hoped it 
would be possible to do so, and also to 
communicate the Estimates which would 
be laid on the Table to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, so as to obtain from them 
some impression of their view of the 
possibilities of the case. If it was pos- 
sible to surrender Monday, of course the 
Government wouid do so. The Civil 
Service Supplementary Estimates would 
be taken first, and then, he thought, the 
Army and Navy Votes. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked, whether it was the intention of 
the right hon. Gentleman to appropriate 
Friday as a Government night by Resolu- 
tion? If not, it would come under the 
ordinary Rules which regulated proceed- 
ings on a Friday evening. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that was the 
intention. He understood it to be the 
wish of the House to get to the con- 
sideration of the Procedure Rules. 


LAW AND JUSTICE — LIVERPOOL 
ASSIZES—SENTENCES OF CORPORAL 
PUNISHMENT BY MR. JUSTICE 
GRANTHAM, 


Mr. PIOKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 


the Home ge arp a Question with F 


reference to three sentences of whip- 


ping, fe sed at the Liverpool Assizes 
y Mr. Justice Grantham, one in a case 
of forgery and embezzlement. He added 
that it apeseres from the remarks made 

udge in passing the sentences, 


by the 
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that they were im under an old 
Statute of ., and before 
servitude was known, the Act givin 


power to im a whipping on habitua’ 
criminals, either publicly or privately. 
He wished to know whether, in view of 
the fact that those sentences had ad- 
mittedly been imposed under a Statute 
which had fallen into desuetude, the 
right hon. Gentleman would advise that 
the clemency of the Crown should be 
exercised, and that the sentences, as far 
as they related to whipping, would not 
be inflicted ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmiogham, E.), in reply, 
said, he knew nothing of the cases, ex- 
cept from what he had noticed in the 
newspapers that Mr. Justice Grantham, 
at the Linepont Assizes, had sentenced 
three men to flogging in addition to 
terms of imprisonment. One sentence 
of the three was not under a Statute of 
George IV., but a much more recent 
Act. The other two sentences were im- 
pone under the provisions of a well 

nown Statute, 7 & 8 Geo. IV., 
dealing with habitual offenders. He 
presumed that the learned Judge was 
inclined, in view of the prisoners being 
hardened criminals, to try the alterna- 
tive of a short sentence plus a whipping. 
Withovt communication with the learned 
Judge, he (Mr. Matthews) should not 
think of interfering with these sen- 
tences. 


MOTIONS. 
——_o0 —- 
RATING AND VALUATION (SCOTLAND). 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘ to consider the 
Law relating to the Rating and Valuation of the 
various kinds of Property subject to Assesament 
in Scotland, and to report what amendments may 
be necessary therein.”—(Mr. Edmund Robert- 
son.) 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS ACT (1879) 


AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to amend 
“The Habitual Drunkards Act, 1879,” ordered 
te be brenghs te. ty De, Comensn, Sh Sane 
Playfair, Sir Trevor Lawrence, and Sir Wi 

‘oster. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 141.] 


OFFICIAL TRUSTEE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Warmington, Bill to 
constitute the office of Official Trustee ; and for 


other purposes relating thereto, ordered to be 
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bony in by Mr. Warmington, Mr. Haldane, 


Bowen Rowlands. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 142.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
( Mr. Jackson.) 


Debate arising. 


And it being Six of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker left the Chair without Question 
put. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 23rd February, 1888. 





MINUTES.)—Pvca.io Buuis—First Reading— 
Land Transfer * (21); Lunacy Acts Amend- 
ment ® (22). 

BULGARIA—EUROPEAN TURKEY. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorp STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, the present Motion 
is directed to obtain further Papers on 
the late events in European Turkey. To 
justify the Motion, it would be sufficient 
to call attention to the Correspondence 
on Bulgaria. That Correspondence gives 
the narrative of incidents which followed 
the attempt to violate the Treaty of 
Berlin, and to extend the limits of the 
Vassal Principality. But it does not go 
beyond the end of 1886. For all that 
happened subsequently—and much has 
happened, as your Lordships know—we 
have but unauthenticated records. 

My Lords, it is remarkable that, 
although the Eastern Question has been 
vividly re-opened by what occurred in 


September, 1885, not a voice in this. 


House has since been heard uponit. At 
one time, and more especially under 
Lord Beaconsfield, the subject constantly 
engaged us. At present the House con- 
tains three noble Lords who have pre- 
sided at the Foreign Office, three who 
have been Ambassadors at St. Peters- 
burg, one who has held the same ap- 
pointment at Berlin, two Under Secre- 
taries of the Department mentioned, one 
Parliamentary and the other permanent. 
To-day it would, at least, be useful to 
elicit some of their conclusions as to the 
line which ought to be adopted. I do 
not wish myself to go too deeply or too 
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fally into a topic which, since 1871, I 
have had many opportunities of hand- 


"hh 

e@ general position, I venture to 
submit, is that great difficulties are 
likely to arise out of the Bulgarian 
events unless a timely measure is 
adopted. I am not at all inclined to 
predict war under ordinary circum- 
stances. It seems to me, after a course 
of observation, that war depends on in- 
dividuals; that no war is able to pro- 
duce itself unless, in one of the en- 
tangled Powers, some individual has 
resolved upon promoting it. Nations 
may be, indeed, excitable in feeling; 
but do not rush—so far as history tella 
us—by a spontaneous movement into 
conflict. On that ground I have habi- 
tually maintained in recent times that 
no war between France and Germany 
was imminent so long as neither at Paris 
nor Berlin you could refer to any leader 
ready to initiate it. It is not, therefore, 
as ® person who exaggerates the ten- 
dency to war, but one who might be 
thought to underrate it, that I am in- 
clined to anticipate disturbances in 
South-Eastern Europe, if no controlling 
influence is brought to bear—and even 
promptly—on the subject. My Lords, 
the Correspondence on Bulgaria—from 
which, however, I have no intention to 
read extracte—throws light upon the 
Russian grounds of interference in that 
country. 

When in September, 1885, Prince 
Alexander acceded to the movement for 
uniting Eastern Roumelia with Bulgaria 
against the Treaty of Berlin, Russia was 
disposed—from any motives you think 
proper to assign—to uphold the Treaty, 
and to resist the deviation from it. It 
cannot be said that the other Signatory 
Powers have ever fully sanctioned the 
encroachment so as to raise it to legality. 
Russia, therefore, has a locus stands for 
protesting against the union which the 
sudden violence of insurrection and the 
sudden weakness of authority had called 
into existenve. But Russia is entitled 
to complain of more than fusion of 
the countries intended by the Treaty 
to be separate. The Government of 
Bulgaria is now being carried on by a 
Prince who has no sanction at Con- 
stantinople, no sanction from the other 
Powers, and who, although elected in 
Bulgaria, has been elected by a Body of 
which—to use a guarded phrase—at 
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least the is doubtful. We 
must remember that the Treaty of Ber- 
lin lays down three processes for the 
creation of a Vassal Prince, not one of 
which has been adhered to. But there 
is something further. The intruded 
Frince is not a member of the kage. 
Church, or even in the Greek religion 
on which that Church, however separate 
in its establishment, is founded. It is 
true, the Treaty does not lay down that 
he must be so. But it may fairly be 
contended that a Prince of alien creed, 
of opposite convictions, although en- 
d by popular enthusiasm for a 
time, will some day be obnoxious to a 
Party, as occurred from different causes 
to his Predecessor. His relations with 
the Exarch can never be entirely har- 
monious. On his arrival, there was a 
hostile movement in connection with 
this matter. The Exarch in that country, 
even politically speaking, is much too 
great a force to be passed over. The 
Bulgarian Church is well known to have 
been the germ of the Bulgarian Prin- 
cipality. in—and I will pass as 
quickly as I can over so delicate a 
ground—in France there are contin- 
ncies—beyond the bounds of pro- 
Bability, but not of possibility—in which 
Prince Ferdinand would be the Member 
of a reigning Family, and so become 
disqualified to hold his situation in Bul- 
garia by an enactment of the Treaty. 

The despatch writers of Russia, allowed 
for many years to be the first, are cer- 
tain to present their case with accessory 
details and ingenious shades, so as to 
make it far more hard to grapple with 
than it would appear upon this state- 
ment. If, therefore, Russia is induced 
by motives unavowed to have recourse 
to arms, she must have the aspect of 
doing so as the champion of the Treaty. 
She may also, as.regards Bulgaria, de- 
rive encouragement from that speech 
which has been ringing through the 
world, although I would not be too 
positive as to its true interpretation. 

A hazard of this kind ought clearly 
not to be prolonged without an effort to 
abridge it. It may be said that efforts 
have been made already. We have 
heard of various expedients discussed 
between Russia and the Porte. But 
none have been adopted. There has 
been no Conference to regulate these 
difficulties. When everything else breaks 
down a Conference suggests itself. When 
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was a Conference more needed? It 
would not be without a late example. 
The Treaty of Berlin left dangerous 

uestions open between Greece and the 

ttoman Empire. Although results 
arose which were not wholly satis- 
factory, it was only: by a Conference 
that some adjustment was effected. 

There is another ground on which a 
Conference may possibly be requisite or 
urgent. By a liar im ion in 
the of Berlin, each Power has a 
veto on the nomination of the Vassal 
Prince in‘B ia, and on the nomina- 
tion of the Viceroys acting for the 
Porte in East Roumelia. The subject 
was debated in the Congress of 1878, 
and the noble Marquess now First 
Minister (the Marquess of Salisbury 
did his utmost to establish the loge 
right of a majority. The result is, 
however, that if in either of these posts 
@ vacancy occurs by death or resignation 
three times in any year, three times it 
might be utterly impossible to fill it, 
without collision between the Signatory 
Powers. A Conference might thus be 
necessary for two objects: to put an 
end to the intrigues and perils of Bul- 
garia; to prevent their unavoidable re- 
currence whenever vacancies arise in 
either of these offices. 

These are the grounds on which a 
Conference—unless some better method 
is adopted—seems to be desirable. A 
high authority, however, may be quoted 
in its favour. In 1878 Prince Bismarck 
—and here I am again referring to the 
Protocols—used this language as it is 
translated. It is the only passage I 
shall read this evening: — 

‘“* Tf the Bulgarian populations, either through 
ill-will or innate incapacity, cannot make their 
institutions work, E will in truth be 
obliged to take counsel, but later on and when 
that time shall have arrived,” 

It may be said, indeed, that by de- 
spatches, telegrams, and interviews, the 

uropean Powers are enabled to collect 
their wisdom, and that a Conference 
may thus besuperseded. For two years 
they have been doing so. The effort 
has been signally defective, and now we 
seem to be on the verge of grave events 
unless a Conference atticipates them. 
If it succeeds tranquillity will be secured. 
But time is gained even should no 
decision be arrived at. 

We know the course of Russia in 


1877, and the disquietude which followed 
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it. But now her pretexts of aggression 
are much stronger and more specious. 
She would not have an European man- 
date to overthrow the recent usurpation 
in Bulgaria; but so she had not the 
shadow of an European mandate to go 
over the Pruth in 1877 as the guardian 
of the races said to be misgoverned under 
Ottoman dominion. Butshe went over. 
Her doing so was a grave encroachment 
on the Treaties of 1856, since the essence 
of those Treaties was to withdraw from 
Russia any special right of interference 
within the territory of the Sultan. At 
present she would interfere to vindicate 
a Treaty, not tooverturn one. But if 
Russia occupies Bulgaria, Constantinople 
must in the long run, and after a certain 
time, be seriously threatened ; while all 
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sent one, have not elsewhere an. abso-. 
late majority. No doubt, : 
the opinion of to-day, the Government, 
is tolerably settled. But few thought in 
January, 1886, that the noble Marquess 
was to be so suddenly outvoted. A fow 
months before he had assured us that 
his Ministry was likely to endure, al- 
though he claimed at first no other 
merit for it. Let us suppose a Govern- 
ment established—I do not point to in- 
dividuals—which in consequence of 
transactions was even thought to have 
a Russian bias. Russia would be then 
unduly and unavoidably excited into 
schemes of action on the Eastern Ques- 
tion which a Conference must limit. She 
would not, therefore, gointoa Conference, 
But Germany and Austria, whose position 


the Mediterranean Powers—and not! is now defined and satisfactory, must 


least the Power which holds Cyprus, 
Malta, Gibraltar, and provisionally 
Egypt—are interested in defending it. 

But one thing must be admitted. A 
Conference can only be initiated by 
Great Britain. Prince Bismarck has 
pointed out that the function of leading 
on the Eastern Question now devolves 
upon Great Britain. For many reasons, 
better known to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment than to myself, the proposal will 
not come from Berlin, from Vienna, or 
St. Petersburg, however welcome it 
might be in all those capitals or some 
of them. It may not be easy even to 
induce Russia to partake in any Euro- 
roo Council. In 1878 it was not easy. 

ut the noble Marquess and his Friends 
eventually succeeded. They may succeed 
now without employing all the methods 
which at that time were resorted to. 
The union of two Offices —First Minister 
and Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs—in the person of the noble 
Marquess, so far as it divides his energy, 
imparts, no doubt, a greater difficulty 
to the task I have suggested. But 
when the Bulgarian embarrassment has 
passed away his union of two Offices 
may have a better vindication than it 
has yet been able to arrive at. 

There is one further reason—and it 
seems to me conclusive—for immediate 
action to finish the anomalous position 
in Bulgaria, either by a Conference or 
any other method which appears more 
rapid or more feasible. It is the insta- 
bility of Governments—however prudent 
and however gifted—which, like the pre- 


Lord Stratheden and Campbell 





soon, in that event, be led into a new one, 
They may be ready to oppose themselves 
to 


ussia ; but it does not follow that 
they are ready to oppose themselves to 
Russia and Great Britain both together. 
It is a formidable union for them to con- 
template, despotism leaning upon free- 
dom, the greatest naval and the greatest 
military Power drawn into alignment. 
But what is the effect at Constantinople 
of the occurrence to be dreaded? Tho 
Porte, deprived of all encouragement 
the British Embassy can give, is forced 
to listen to whatever counsels the Rus- 
sian Embassy may urge upon it. 

It will be, at least, apparent that 
there is no desire upon my part to elicit 
information from the Government which 
they have objects in concealing. Whe- 
ther they have joined in any recent 
combination for guarding European 
peace is not the question now before 
us. It may be left, indeed, to other 
men and other places. I do not wish 
to probe the secrets of the Government, 
although, if the train of reasoning which 
I have briefly urged is just, I should be 
glad to think it might contribute to 
their policy. 

Address for further Papers on the late 
events in European Turkey.—( Zhe Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell.) 


Tuz PRIME MINISTER ayn SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Saissury): 
With reference to the Motion which the 
noble Lord has laid before the House, 
I have only to say that, so far as my 
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recollection goes, we have not laid Bul- 
| her Papers on the Table because we 

lo not cage any of sufficient interest 
to justify such a course. But if the 
noble Lord has any curiosity to see 
them I will have them looked into to see 
whether there are any which can be pre- 
sented, and, if so, I shall have great 
pleasure in layi — on the Table of 
the House. Wit reference to the re- 
marks of the noble Lord, he will not 
expect me to go at any length into the 
subject which at this icular moment 
is occupying a great deal of attention at 
the Courts of Europe, and which, there- 
fore, I cannot with propriety deal with 
in detail. But I will say that I think 
is is a little unfair to the Bulgarians to 
apply Prince Bismarck’s remark at the 
Congress at Berlin to their present con- 
dition. I think it is hardly fair to say 
that it is their doing that their institu- 
tions do not work. On the whole, their 
institutions are working in a sort of way, 
and if there are any defects—if there 
are defects in legality—and we believe 
there are, I do not think that the fault 
lies entirely or exclusively with them. 
The real difficulty is a very simple one. 
The Congress of Berlin, following the 
uniform, and, I think, the quite invari- 
able, custom of all diplomatic instru- 
ments, provides that the consent of 
Europe to elections which require that 
consent shall be given unanimously by 
all the Powers. It requires no great 
knowledge of public affairs to know that 
that unanimous consent will always be 
forthcoming where there is no difficulty ; 
but where there is a difficulty unani- 
mous consent is a very hard thing to 
obtain, especially where you have seven 
consents to bring together. The infer- 
ence I should rather draw is that any 
efforts to conduct an administration by 
the help of what is called the concert of 
Europe are always apt to break down 
on the application of that diplomatic 
rule. ere there are a number of 
pools whose resolution it is important 
to obtain, you can only obtain it, as a 
matter of certainty, by applying the 
principle of the majority, and if you 
cannot apply that principle in its widest 
extent it is wiser not to require their 
consent. The only other remark 
which I will notice in the speech of 
the noble Lord is that in which he 
said that matters are in a position 
which make a Conference desirable. 
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I do not traverse that suggestion. A 


Conference is not a thi in itself 
undesirable or to which I have an 
reason to take objection; but I think 


that, in considering the advantages of 
a Conference, you must distinguish 
between different kinds of Oonfer- 
oe " og aol a Conference as that 
which has going on at Washing- 
ton is, as we know, capable of leading 
to an agreement. There are at most 
only three, and, properly speaking, only 
two, persons whose consent has to be 
obtained, and, no doubt, discussion in 
that Conference is v favourable to 
an adjustment of the differences between 
the Powers, Such Conferences may be 
generally resorted to with considerable 
confidence. But Conferences where a 
large number of Powers have to meet, 
as far as my knowledge and experience 
goes, very seldom come to a sa’ 
result unless a number of Powers 
beforehand on what the main result of 
their deliberations is to be. Therefore, 
I do not think, until that state of things 
exists, with reference to any mattezs 
which may be in controversy, that a 
Conference is desirable. There is another 
thing to be said about a Conference, 
that where there is any real danger of 
formidable disagreement, so solemn a 
measure, if it does not succeed, israther 
apt to accentuate and increase the diffi- 
culties and to make the danger greater 
than it was before. Therefore, it should 
be adopted with some hesitation if there 
is not a prospect—a sure prospect—of 
success. Looking from the present stand- 
point, I do not think that we can describe 
the present difficulty in respect to Bul- 
garia as one which involves in itself any 
immediate danger. I hope that the 
ordinary interchange of opinion among 
the various States of Europe by the 
ordinary channels of diplomatic inter- 
course will enable us to overcome any 
difference of opinion that may exist, and 
T heartily subscribe to the opinion ex- 
ressed by the Chancellor of Germany in 
bis recent great speech that, on so small 
a matter as the Government of Bulgaria, 
it would be a disgrace to Europe if 
ever it should plunge it into war. 


Address agreed to. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to simplify titles and facilitate the 
transfer of land in 


land—Was presented b 
The Lord Chancellor; read 1*. (No. 21.) . 
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LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill to amend the Acts relating to lunatics 
aa. ee read 
1*. (No. 22.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 23rd February, 1888. 


MINUTES.}]—New Warr Issurp— For Hamp- 
stead, ». Sir Henry ‘Thurstan Holland, 
baronet, G.C.M.G., now Baron Knutsford, 
called ap to the House of Peers. 

Seizct MMITTEB—Public Accounts, nomi- 


nated. 

Punurc Brus — Second Reading — Pau 
Lunatics’ Asylums (Ireland) (Officers’ Super- 
annuation).* 


QUESTIONS. 
——9 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
ST. OLAVE’S BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 
Mr. COBB Wak ot ta 8.E., Rugby) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether his attention has 
been directed to the practice of the St. 
Olave’s Board of Guardians, Bermond- 
sey, of giving tea and sugar to men by 
way of payment for stone breaking and 
oakum picking; whether he is aware 
that the tea so given costs the Board 
1s. 4d. por lb., and is eharged to the men 
at 2s., and whether the sugar ia charged 
to the men at the rate of 28s. a cwt., 
which costs the Board 16s. 6d. a cwt.; 
and whether he will cause inquiries to 
be made into the matter, with a view to 
prevent such practices for the future ? 
Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircutz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
communicated with the Guardians of the 
St. Olave’s Union as to the practice 
adopted by them, and I find that the 
facts are as stated in the Question of the 
hon. Member with regard to the value 
at which the prices of the tea and sugar 
given as relief in kind has been esti- 
mated. The matter was brought under 
the attention of the Guardians on the 
8th instant, and a Special Committee of 
the whole Board on the following day 
agreed to a Report recommending that 
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in future the value of the tea should be 


estimated at 1d. per oz., and the sugar 
at 2d. Pe Ib. ere is no reason to 
doubt that this recommendation will be 


adopted by the Guardians. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS — OAKUM 
PICKING. 


Mrz. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether the General Order 
issued on the 18th December, 1882, 
the Local Government Board to 
of Guardians with respect to casual 
paupers, directs that one of the daily 
tasks of paupers who are detained for 
more than one night shall be the picking 
of 4lb. of unbeaten oakum ; whether ia 
prisons the daily task of prisoners sen- 
tenced to hard labour is the picking of 
8lb. of unbeaten oakum ; oa whether 
the Board will issue a further Order, 
directing all Boards of Guardians to 
reduce the quantity of oakum to be 
picked, or to adopt other means for 
making the task of the pauper lighter 
than that of the prisoner 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. or 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): One o 
the tasks of work of male casual paupers, 
who are detained in casual wards for 
more than one night, is the picking of 
4\b. of unbeaten oakum, and this task 
has been in force for 17 years. The 
task of prisoners is, as i understand, 
that stated in the Questioa. As regards 
the casual paupers, I learn from the 
Superintendent Visiting Officer of the 
casual wards in the Metropolis, that 
during the last 15 years he has had no 
complaint as to the task. While pri- 
soners are not permitted to use any hook, 
&e., to assist in the picking of the oakum, 
it is very usual for the casual paupers to 
have nails, and an appliance which, I 
understend, is technically called @ 
“ fiddle,” which greatly facilitates the 

icking. The habitual casual, I am in- 
etin , can do the task in six hours, 
while those unaccustomed to the work 
take some two hourslonger. Moreover, 
the Regulations ex JE geen that 
a casual pauper shall not be required to 
perform the whole, or any of the 
task of work if it should appear that the 


same is not suited to his 


or capacity. I will, however, undertake. 


to make further inquiry into the matter 
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in connection with the task imposed in 
prisons. 


WALES—THE TITHE AGITATION— 
‘“ EMERGENCY MEN,” 


Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether the men known as 
“ Emergency men,”’ who accompany the 
Solicitor for the Clergy Defence Associa- 
tion to and at the tithe distraint sales in 
Flintshire, have been sworn in as Special 
Constables ; whether at all these seizures 
and sales they are armed, in addition to 
the usual police batons, with cutlasses 
and revolvers ; if so, whether the carry- 
ing of such arms is legal; and, whether 
the Authorizies, and the Home Office 
especially, approve of these men being 
so armed ? 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Chief Constable of Flintshire informs 
me that the bailiffs employed at distraint 
sales in Flintshire were not sworn in as 
Special Constables, end that he was not 
aware at the time that they had any 
arms. He had since ascertained that on 
one occasion the Solicitor for the Clergy 
Defence Association and one of his 
bailiffs each carried a revolver, and some 
others of the bailiffs had ship cutlasses 
concealed under their top coats. This 
was an occasion on which the solicitor 
received information the evening before 
a distress, too late to communicate with 
the police, that he and his men would 
receive violence from a large gathering 
of miners. I am not aware that this 
was illegal. I should certainly dis- 
approve the use of deadly weapons, 
except in defence of life or in the sup- 
pression of riot. 

In reply to Mr. T. E. Exus 
(Merionethshire), 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he was not 
aware that the men carried police 
batons. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON IRISH PUBLIC 
WORKS—THE PROPOSED EXPENDI- 
TURE. 

Mr. P.M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the Government purpose to 
carry into effect the recommendations 
of the Royal Commissioners on Irish 
Publie Works, made in their Report just 
issued ; and, if so, whether the required 
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amount will be included in the next 
Estimates, and a Bill brought io with 
the least ible delay to obtain the 
sanction of the House to the proposed 
expenditure, so that the works may be 
entered on as early as gece during 
the coming summer; and, whether the 
landing piers recommended by the Com- 
mission for Rosse’s Point and other 
places on the West Coast of Ireland 
will be commenced at an early date ? 
Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Kine-Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) : 
My right hon. Friend has asked me 
to reply to this Question. The Report 
to which the hon. Member refers is, as 
he is doubtless aware, one dealing with 
very large questions which will require 
careful consideration. It has been in 
the hands of the Government too short 
a time to enable them to say what re- 
commendations of the Royal Commis- 
sioners they are prepared to accept. 


INLAND REVENUE—TRANSFER STAMP 
DUTIES—COMPOUNDING. 

Mr. 8. WILLIAMSON (Kilmarnock, 
&e.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, On what grounds many Insur- 
ance Companies have been refused the 
right of compounding their transfer 
Stamp Duties, while certain other Com- 
panies, among others the ‘ Alliance” 
and ‘‘ Northern” Fire and Life Insur- 
ance Offices, have been allowed the 
facility afforded by the Inland Revenue 
Act of 1887; if he is aware that the 
advantage accorded to the Companies 
named is in proportion to their capital 
greater than the advantage which would 
have been reaped by some of the offices 
which have met with a refusal; and, 
whether he bas any reason to suppose 
that Clauses 8 and 9 of the existing 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 
legalizing this compounding, were based 
by him on a financial miscalculation ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The hon. Member 
will recollect that the Customs and In- 
land Revenue Act of last Session gives 
no absolute right of composition. The 

wer which it gives is reciprocal. The 

mpanies who think it advantageous 
to themselves to compound have the 
right to apply to the Board of Inland 
Revenue, who, on their part, accede to 
such applications, or not, as they think 
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it conducive to the public good. The 
t Companies have not applied to the 
oard in sufficient numbers to establish 
the basis for an average; and this 
knowledge has led the Commissioners 
to make a closer and more rigid exami- 
nation than they originally intended into 
the circumstances of each individual 
case when they found that the appli- 
cations came mainly from those Com- 
panies whose shares commanded a very 
high premium. Let me illustrate the 
rn on which the Board of Inland 
evenue have accepted or refused ap- 
plications by the case of two Insurance 
Companies, one of which is men- 
tioned by the hon. Member. In that 
ease the annual amount received for 
transfer duty was £370, while the com- 
position duty came to £275, showing a 
slight loss to the Exchequer; whereas 
in all cases of Insurance Companies 
which have been refused composition the 
percentage of loss would have been about 
three times as great. In the other case, 
in which the hon. Member is, I think, 
interested, the annual average transfer 
duty was £414, while the composition, 
if accepted, would only have been £92. 
Obviously in this case the composition 
would have been so unfavourable to the 
Exchequer as to make it incumbent on 
the Inland Revenue Board to refuse it. 
Mr. 8. WILLIAMSON asked, whe- 
ther the same scrutiny was applied in 
the case of the ‘‘ Northern’ Company ? 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had not got 
all the details in connection with that 
Company; but if the hon. Member 
would communicate with him he would 
give him the particulars. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
SUPERSESSION. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) asked 
the Chief Secretaryto the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is the practice of 
the Irish Lord Chancellor, when he has 
superseded a magistrate, to communicate 
the correspondence in the case to the 
Press ; whether this course was followed 
in the case of the hon. Member for East 
Waterford and Coroner Byrne; why 
the same practice was not pursued in the 
case of Mr. R. H. E. White, of Glen- 
gariff, County Cork ; and, whether there 
will be any objection to lay the corre- 
spondence between the Lord Chancellor 
and Mr. White upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. Goschen 
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Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiye-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who veplied) 
said: It is not the practice of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland to communicate to 
the Press his correspondence with magis- 
trates who have been superseded. The 
publication of the correspondence in the 
cases referred to did not emanate from 
the Lord Chancelior, nor with his cog. 
nizance. The usual practice was pur- 
sued in the case of Mr. White; and the 
Lord Chancellor does not see that any 
se advantage would be gained by 

ealing with it in the exceptional 
manner suggested. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE AFFRAY NEAR ENNIS — THE 
LATE HEAD CONSTABLE WHELE- 
HAN. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Oork) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, What pension 
allowance or other grants the widow of 
the late Head Constable Whelehan 
{murdered in County Clare) has re- 
ceived ; and, whether she has made any 
claim for compensation as against the 
Barony ; and, if so, with what result? 

THe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SEORETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The widow of the murdered Head 
Constable has been awarded an annual 
pension of £40, to be paid to her so long 
as she remains a widow, and an annual 
allowance of £2 10s. for each of his four 
children until they respectively attain 
the age of 15 years. She received a sum 
of £155 8s. 9d. from the Constabulary 
Force Fund, to which her husband had 
been a subscriber. I understand she 
brought forward a claim for compensa- 
tion at Presentment Sessions last No- 
vember, which was disallowed. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—BOYCOTTING 
THE POLICE-SENTENCES. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether on Friday, 17th February, 
Daniel M‘Mahon, Thomas Moroney, 
John Sexton, and eight others were, by 
Mr. Cecil Roche, R.M., and Mr. Mercer, 
R.M., sent to prison for one month for 
refusing to supply refreshments to the 
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police on the occasion of a recent trial 
in Miltown-Malbay; whether the magis- 
trates refused to increase the sentence 
so as to admit of an appeal; whether he 
is aware that the public houses kept 
by the defendants were closed on the 
date in question in response to an ear- 
nest request from the Rev. W. White, 
parish priest, made with a view of pre- 
venting a repetition of disorder which 
had arisen during previous trials of a 
like nature; and, whether it was ad- 
mitted in evidence that the constabulary 
had in their barracks on the day in 
question all needful refreshments ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kryc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: It is the case that the three de- 
fendants named, together with the eight 
others referred to, were committed to 

rison for one month, having been 
found guilty of entering into a con- 
spiracy to Boycott the police by not 
supplying them with any provisions 
during two days occupied in the recent 
trials. The magistrates did refuse to 
increase the sentence, as they saw no 
grounds for doing so. They appear, 
however, to have expressed their readi- 
ness to allow the defendants out on 
their own recognizances, to come u 
for judgment when called on, provid 
they would sign an agreement not to 
enter into an illegal conspiracy again. 
The defendants in question declined to 
do so, electing to go to prison. I am 
aware that the Rev. W. White stated 
in Court, on oath, that he had told the 
a to make Miltown-Malbay a city 
of the dead while the police were there. 
It may, however, be a matter of opinion 
whether this direction was given with a 
view to prevent disorder. It was not 
admitted in evidence that the police had 
in their barracks on the day in question 
all needful refreshments. As a matter 
of fact, they had not the needful refresh- 
ments. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND bir” 
N.): May I ask a Question of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, arising out 
of his answer—whether it is not within 
his knowledge that it is the usual 
practice for the magistrates themselves 
to make an order for the publicans to 
close their houses during trials of this 
character; that, in addition, whether 
during the trials which preceded the 
ones in question the public-houses had 
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not been closed, and that the conse- 
quence was that some of the e who 
came into the town on that day got 
drink, and that a disturbance took ; 
and that they were closed on the day in 

uestion because the parish priest from 

e altar asked the publicans, for the 
sake of the peace of the district, to close 
os houses so that no drink might be 
80. 

Coronen KING-HARMAN: I am 
not aware what took place on the occa- 
sion of the preceding trials. The only 
information I have with pe os to the 
Rev. Mr. White and his advice to the 
publicans was that which I have stated, 
that Mr. White stated on oath that 
he advised the people of Miltown- 
Malbay to make the town a city of the 
dead when the police were there. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman has not an- 
swered the first part of the Question 
which I asked, which is, whether it is 
not the almost invariable custom for the 
magistrates themselves to issue orders 
for the publicans to close their houses on 
occasions of this character ? 

Coronge, KING-HARMAN: No, Bir; 
to my own personal knowledge it is not 
the habit or the usual custom. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): May 
I ask the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man whether he is aware that on a 
recent occasion a similar order was 
made by Lord Kilmorey through his 
agent, Mr. Henry, to close the public- 
houses in Kilkeel ? 

Coronen. KING-HARMAN: I am 
aware that such orders are occasionally 
made. It is quite in the discretion of 
the magistrates. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS (WICKLOW). 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E. 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland, What is the eause 
of delay on the part of the Sub-Com- 
missioners in visiting the County Wick- 
low, and when they are likely to do 

? 


so 
Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel "iho Senet 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied 
said: The Land Commissioners inform 
me that there has been no unusual! delay 
in trying eases in the County Wicklow. 
The Commissioners sat in that rs 
in the month of September last, and the 
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next sitting of the Commissioners will 
be on the 8th of May. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
ATTACK ON A CHURCH AT CASTLE- 
CALDWELL. 

Mr. H. CAMPBELL (Fermanagh, 8. ) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is 
the fact that some years an outrage 
was committed in Castlecaldwell; whe- 
ther efforts were then made to saddle 
the perpetration of that outrage upon 
the Gatholies of the district; whether it 
turned out that the author of the out- 
rage was not a Catholic, but a stranger 
brought into the neighbourhood by a 
local magnate ; whether the perpetration 
of the present outrages at Oastlecaldwell 
and Mallaghdun has beer charged by 
the landlord party against’ the Na- 
tionalists and Catholics of Fermanagh ; 
whether there is any evidence to dis- 

rove the allegation of the hon. Member 
or North Fermanagh (Mr. W. Red- 
mond); and, whether, under the circum- 
stances, he intends to order an inquiry 
into these occurrences, under the pro- 
visions of the Oriminal Law and Pro- 
cedure — Act? 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.) had also 
the following Question on the Paper on 
the same subject:—To ask the Chief 
Secre to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, If he has obtained further in- 
formation in reference to the perpe- 
trators of the alleged outrages in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church at Castle- 
caldwell, and in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Mullaghdun, County Fer- 
managh ; if so, if he would state what ; 
and, if he will also state the conclusion 
of the authorities in the districts in 
relation thereto ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: It is the case that some years ago, 
in 1881, an outrage was committed at 
Castlecaldwell. An old house had been 
entered and a fishing-rod and window 
blind stolen therefrom. It is not true, 
however, that an attempt was made to 
saddle the outrage upon the Roman 
Catholics, the offender, who was a Pro- 
testant residing in the district, having 
been arrested a few hours afterwards 
and the articles found in his possession. 
The only knowledge I have as regards 
the fourth paragraph is that which 


Colonel King- Harman 
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appears in the Questions already an- 
swered in the House on the subject 
The sole evidence at present to disprove 
the allegation of the hon. Member for 
North, Totmaieah is of a negative 
character, consisting of the fact that 
there is no evidence whatever to sub- 
stantiate it. Iam not aware of what 
further information the police may have 
obtained; but they are still making 
every effort to elucidate the matter. 
The Government do not see any reason 
to order the inquiry suggested. 
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FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—BRAY, CO. WICKLOW. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether any representations as to the 
necessity for pier or harbour accom- 
modation for fishing boats at Bray, 
County Wicklow, has at any time been 
brought under the notice of the Trea- 
sury, and with what result; whether 
the recent lamentable fatality, by which 
a fishing boat was capsized while at- 
tempting to reach the shore, and two of 
her crew drowned, has been brought to 
his knowledge ; whether it is a fact that 
two relatives of the drowned fishermen 
were lost at the same place under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances ; and, whe- 
ther the Government will take steps to 
provide pier or harbour accommodation 
at Bray 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jacxsoy) 
(Leeds, N.): No such renresentation in 
regard to Bray has been brought under 
the notice of the Treasury, nor was the 
case brought before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Public Works, which has re- 
cently reported ; but I waderstand that 
various schemes for providing shelter 
at this place were being considered by 
the Commissioners under the Sea 
Fisheries’ Act of 1883, which, however, 
did not recommend any grant for the 
purpose out of the fund provided by the 
Act. The hon. Member has kindly sent 
me a newspaper report of a recent case 
of drowning at Bray. There is no fund 
at the disposal of the Government out 
of which any assistance can be given for 
the purpose of providing such accom- 
modation. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT—THE 
“ EMBLETON.” 
Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
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Law Officers 


De ent, If his attention had been 

ed to the evidence given at the trial 
of Paul James Paynter (captain), and 
James Fisher (second officer), of the 
barque Embleton, of Live 1, beforethe 
Borough Bench at Sunderland, on the 
6th January last, for having unlawfully 
caused grievous bodily harm to a sea- 
man, named Robert White (which re- 
sulted in his jumping overboard), whilst 
on a voyage from San Franciseo to 
Sunderland, and which ended in the 
case being dismissed under section 42 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 24 & 25 
Vict.; whether he is aware that since 
the trial the Board of Trade have held 
an inquiry before the members of the 
Local Marine Board, who have sus- 
pended Oaptain Paynter’s certificate for 
six months; and, whether, under the 
circumstances, the Government will con- 
sider the propriety of ordering a new 
trial ? 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; my attention has been called to 
this case. The charge was under the 
Offences Against the Person Act, 24 & 
25 Viet. c. 100, Section 42. The facts 
are as stated in the second paragraph of 
the Question. All the circumstances of 
the case were before the Justices; and 
they appear to have arrived at the con- 
clusion that, in the absence of the man 
White, the evidence against the defen- 
dants was insufficient. Section 45 of 
the statute above quoted provides that 
in cases where the complaint has been 
dismissed the defendant shall be re- 
leased from all further proceedings, civil 
or criminal, for the same cause. The 
Government cannot, therefore, order a 
new trial. 


ARMY—OFFICERS AT REVIEWS AND 
INSPECTIONS. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether all officers commanding regi- 
ments and all other field officers are re- 
quired by the Regulations of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service to appear mounted at all 
reviews and inspections? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Staynore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The officer commanding a battalion, two 
other field officers, and the adjutant are 
required to appear mounted at all re- 
views, and at i tions, unless 


the Inspecting Officer direct otherwise. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING AOT, 1882. 

Mr. J. W. BAROLAY (Forfarshire) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, In how many cases the powers 
obtained by Provisional Orders under 
the Electric Lighting Act of 1882 have 
been actually exercised; whether he 
can inform the House why so little pro- 
gress has been made with electric light- 
ing under the Act of 1882; and, whe- 
ther the Government intends to amend 
the yon Pre the view of en ing 
the development of electric lighting ? 

THE PRESIDENT (eine Mreant 
Hicxs-Beacz) (Bristol, W.): Since the 
ewer. of the Electric Lighting Act, 59 

rovisional Orders and five licences 
have been ted to Companies, and 
15 Provisional Orders and two licences 
to Local Authorities. The Board of 
Trade are not aware of any cases in 
which the powers obtained are now 
being exercised. It is not possible to 
express an opinion as to the reasons 
which may have led to this result within 
the limits of a reply to a Question. A 
Bill to amend the Act has been intro- 
duced in ‘another place,” on which the 
views of the Government will be stated 
and issues fully discussed. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) inquired, whether the Bill would 
give increased powers ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH 
replied, that that was a matter that 
would be more conveniently met on the 
second reading. 


LAW OFFICERS (IRELAND) — RESIG- 
NATION OF MR. J. C. BLAKE, CROWN 
SOLICITOR. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, Whether a letter has been re- 
ceived from Mr. J. C. Blake, resigning 
his post as Crown Solicitor, on the 
grounds, as stated hy him, that— 


“The nature of the procedure under the 
Crimes Act seems to me to deprive the Crown 
Prosecutor of any discretion in discriminating 
between the innocent and the guilty, while the 
tribunal before which he would have to act 
appears scarcely to have the independence that, 
in my judgment, ought to characterize any 
Court entrusted with the liberties of the people. 
Moreover, I apprehend that, in addition to 
these objections, the class of prosecutions that 
I should be expected to conduct would be 
mainly directed against the political adversaries 
of the Government. I have never been an 
active politician, and I strongly object to have 
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1227 Metropolitan 
any share in such prosecutions, which were 
never ctntstaplated 0 the time of my appeint- 
ment 16 years ago.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Yes, Sir; a letter was received 
four months ago by the then Attorney 
General for Ireland. 


EGYPT—.ADMINISTRATION—SIR 
EVELYN BARING. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether there has 
been any difference of opinion between 
Sir Evelyn Baring and the Egyptian 
Ministry respecting British interference 
in the administration of Egypt; and, 
whether any communication has been 
addressed to Sir Evelyn Baring, limiting 
in future that interference ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir James Ferousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): As a matter of faot, 
there has lately been a certain differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to certain de- 
tails of administration; but not generally 
respecting British interference. Such 
interference is limited, as far as possible, 
to what appears to be necessary in the 
interests of this country and of Egypt; 
and there has been no occasion for fresh 
instructions of a general nature. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS — 
GRAY’S INN ROAD—DWELLINGS OF 
THE LABOURING CLASSES. 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether the 
Metropolitan Board of Works have 
given notices, in connection with the 
Gray’s Inn Road improvement, to the 
inhabitants of Fleur de Lis Court, part 
of Elm Street, and other places, of their 
intention to take about 56 houses wholly 
occupied by persons belonging to the 
labouring classes; and whether their 
powers purport to be exercised subject 
to the provisions of 47 & 48 Vict. c. 223, s. 
42; whether, since the taking of these 
houses will entail the removal of a very 
large number of poor people, the Board 
have, in accordance with the provision 
of 40 & 41 Viet. c. 225, s. 23, proved to 
his satisfaction that sufficient accommo- 
dation, in suitable dwellings, has been 

rovided elsewhere; and, if so, would 
e state where; whether he, in accor- 
dance with the provisions of 44—46 Vict. 


Mr. J. EB. Ellis 
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e. 222, s. 4, has given a certificate as 
to the sufficiency of accommodation ; 
whether he will declare upon what 
materials and information he did so; 
oer he will lay such entities » and 
apers relating to the granti 
Ceveel seen the Table of the Aiea 
whether he can state the approximate 
number of persons who have and will be 
removed in connection with these im- 
provements, and the situation, nature, 
and extent of the accommodation pro- 
vided ; whether he is aware that a large 
number of the persons so removed, and 
to be removed, are costermongers and 
traders, and that there is no accommo- 
dation provided or permitted at the 
model lodgings in the neighbourhood 
for the housing of their barrows and 
other trade goods; whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the Report of 
1885 of the Royal Commission on the 
Housing of the Working Classes, whieh 
refers to the Gray’s Inn. Road improve- 
ments as the cause of gross overcrowd- 
ing; whether he is aware that the rents 
of such model lodgings as exist in the 
neighbourhood are largely in excess of 
the rents paid by the inhabitants in 
respect of the said houses; whether he 
has taken any, and what, steps to pre- 
vent the carrying out of the projected 
evictions; and, whether he will take 
measures to secure adequate provision 
for the housing of those persons about 
to be removed ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr, 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
38rd section of the Act of 1877, under 
which the Secretary of State has various 
powers for securing adequate provision 
for the housing of persons displaced in 
the course of the Gray’s Inn Road im- 
provement, has been repealed by the 45 
& 46 Vict. c. 222, under which statute 
a scheme has been laid down by Par- 
liament for observance by the Board; 
and the Secretary of State has no other 
function than to give a certificete that 
the Board have complied with the pro- 
visions of the Act. have not yet been 
asked to give such a certificate, as the 
operations are not completed. I have 
received a Memorandum from the Metro- 

litan Board of Works answering the 
Duestion of the hon. Member. It is, 
however, too long to read to the House ; 
but I shall be happy to show it to him. 
It is very voluminous indeed, and points 
out the difficulties in the way. _ 
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METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
NEW STREET FROM HOLBORN TOWN 
HALL. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he has 
given permission to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to commence the second 
section of the new street from the Hol- 
born Town Hall to the Angel, Clerken- 
well; and, if so, under what condi- 
tions ? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; I have given the permission in 
question. The conditions under which 
my assent was given were communicated 
on February 11 of this year to the 
Board, and were— 

“That the Board should undertake not to 
pull down any houses occupied by persons of 
the labouring class, nor to remove the occupiers 
of the houses, and should also undertake to 
maintain such houses in a condition fit for 
occupation, and permit them to be occupied on 
change of tenants until certain new dwellings 
erected on sections 1 and 2 of the improvement 
were completed fit for occupation.”’ 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) asked, whether it was obligatory 
on the Home Secretary to give a certi- 
ficate of sufficiency of accommodation 
before the notices of eviction were given 
by the Board ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS replied, that that 
was not required by the statute, as he 
read it. The intermediate works had 
not been withdrawn from his control. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS asked, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman had any idea 
when the new block of buildings would 
be completed ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS asked for Notice 
of the Question. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES inquired, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that those people were under 
notice of removal, and were liable to be 
turned out of their homes in three weeks 
from this time; and, whether the Go- 
vernment would take any measures to 
secure adequate accommodation for 
them ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: This is a very 
complicated scheme, and I cannot under- 
take to answer the Question. I must, 
therefore, ask for Notice of the Question, 
and that the hon. Member should point 
out the specific cases to which he 
refers. 


{Feprvary 23, 1888} 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE—CHARGES OF 
“ BLACKMAILING.” 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central), asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, If the alle- 
gations of blackmailing made on the 
5th July, 1887, against the Metropolitan 
Police Force in general, and against the 
Clapham Division in particular, by the 
hon. Member for Barrow-in-Furness 
(Mr. Oaine) have been fully inquired 
into, and with what result ? 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E): Yes, 
Sir; inquiry was made by the Chief 
Commissioner into these tngutlitis of 
blackmailing against the police. En- 
deavours were made to ascertain from 
the hon. Member for Barrow-in-Furness, 
and other persons likely to possess in- 
formation, any specific facts in support 
of those allegations upon which inquiry 
could proceed. The result was that no 
such facts were elicited, nor was any 
evidence forthcoming to substantiate the 
charges against the police. 

Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness) : In 
consequence of the reply of the Home 
Secretary, I beg to give Notice that on 
going into Committee of Supply on the 
Vote for the Metropolitan Police I shall 
call attention to this question. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL FUND. 


Str SAMUEL WILSON (Portsmouth) 
asked the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
the amount of Greenwich Hospital 
Funds invested in the Government 
Three per Cent Securities or Annuities 
on the Ist of January in each of the 
five years 1884 to 1888 inclusive ; and, 
whether steps will be taken to obtain a 
higher rate of interest for the benefit of 
the Greenwich Hospital Pensioners, by 
a more advantageous investment of these 
Funds? 

Tne CIVIL LORD (Mr. Asumeap- 
Barrett) (Sheffield, Ecclesall), in re- 
ply, said, {the amount of Three per 
Cent Stock held on behalf of Green- 
wich Hospital, on the Ist of January 
of each of the last five years, was 
as follows:—1884, £1,632,416; 1885, 
£1,643,845; 1886, £1,395,692; 1887, 
£1,295,111; 1888, £1,005,772. It will 
thus be seen that the amount has been 
reduced by over £600,000, which has 
been invested at a higher rate of interest. 
Arrangements have been made to re- 
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invest an additional sum of £50,000, 
and negotiations for further re-invest- 
ments are in progress. 


ARMY (INDIA)—LICENSING OF 
IMMORALITY. 

Mr. J. WILLIAMSON (Lancashire, 
Lancaster) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he has know- 
ledge of the system of licensing prosti- 
tutes in Military Stations in India by 
the public and Military Authorities ; 
whether his attention has been called to 
the last Official Report, wherein it is 
stated with satisfaction, with respect to 
Sitapur, ‘‘that the houses of these 
registered women are well kept;” 
whether he is aware that at Sitapur 


* there is one licensed woman to every 11 


soldiers, and thaton a recent march to 
Lucknow a number of these women 
were sent by the Commanding Officeras 
an escort to the men en route to the exer- 
cise camp there, who pitched their tents 
near to those of the English soldiers 
night after night ; whether the tents of 
these women are placed in prominent 
positions, and that soldiers are put over 
them on patrol duty ; whether Chaplains 
of Scotch regiments, such as the Seaforth 
Highlanders, are obliged to move with 
the regiments which are accompanied by 
these registered women; and, whether 
he will promise to take immediate steps 
with the view of cancelling this system 
of registering women in India? 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) wished to ask the hon. Gentle- 
man, before he answered the Question, 
Whether he was aware that Miss 
Florence Nightingale, on the 21st of 
November, 1862, had written a remark- 
able letter in the sense of the Question, 
which was published in a Report on the 
sanitary state of the East Indies i: 1863; 
and whether he was aware that, after 
the existence of this system had been 
brought before the Army and Sanitary 
Commission, they had reported that the 
system had failed in India to protect the 


troop 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
The hon. Member is rather exceeding 
the bounds of a Question, or anything 
that can ‘fairly be said to grow out of 
the Question. 

Tres UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
I must ask the hon. Member to give 
Notice of the last Question. With re- 


Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
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Alleged Murder. 


gard to the Question on the Paper, in 
uly, 1887, the Secretary of State, in 
accordance with a promise made to the 
Bishop of Lichfield in another place, 
addressed a despatch to the Govern- 
ment of India on this subject. Com- 
munications have sinced passed which 
are not yet complete. The official in- 
formation, however, which is so far in 
the possession of the Secretary of State 
is at variance with the statements u 
which the Question appears to be 
founded. The statements are contained 
in a Report which has been published 
and circulated in this country, dated 
Umballa, January 14, 1888, and signed 
Alfred 8. Dyer. The Secretary of State 
will send this document to the Govern- 
ment of India and request a detailed 
Report on the various allegations therein 
contained. If anything like the prac- 
tices alleged by Mr. Dyer thor? 1 in 
India, measures will be taken to secure 
that any such practices shall be stopped 
forthwith. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT)— 
A MAGAZINE RIFLE. 


Sm SAMUEL WILSON (Ports- 
mouth) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether the Government haye 
adopted a magazine rifle for the Army; 
and, if so, how soon a sufficient supply 
of the new weapon will be available for 
distribution in Home and Foreign Ser- 
vice ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
A magazine rifle ha# been recommended 
by the Military Authorities for final 
trial by the troops. My hon. Friend 
will find some details respecting it in 
the Memorandum accompanying the 
Army Estimates, and if he takes an 
interest in it I shall be glad to show it 
him. 


SPAIN—ALLEGED MURDER OF A BRI- 
TISH MERCHANT SEAMAN BY A 
SPANISH SENTRY IN THE PORT OF 
BILBAO. 

Apmirat FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether he 
is now in a position to inform the House 
fully of the result of his inquiries into 
the alleged murder of a British mer- 
chant seaman by a Spanish sentry in 
the Port of Bilbao; and, whether any 
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offer of pempenontios for the poor man’s 
family has been made by the Spanish 
Government in respect of the aforesaid 


outrage? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.); The Spanish carabineer 
was tried by court martial, and was 
acquitted on the ground that the con- 
tradiction between the Spanish and 
English witnesses, as to his having been 
assaulted by the seaman, admitted on 
both sides to have been intoxicated, was 
decided by the medical evidence that he 
had received a severe bruise on the 
chest, for which he had to be treated by 
a doctor for several days. It was held 
that, under military instructions, he 
was bound to fire on his assailant in 
self-defence, and that, under the 7th 
Article of the Military Penal Code, he 
must be acquitted of the charge of 
homicide. The sentence of the court 
martial was confirmed. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is not to be expected that 
the Spanish Government will offer com- 
pensation. 


AGRICULTURAL AND DATRY SCHOOLS 
—REPORT OF THE COMMISSION, 

Sir RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) asked the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, Whether he will 
have any objection to lay upon the 
Table of the House the recent Report 
of the Commission on Agricultural and 
Dairy Schools ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txt DUCHY 
(Lord Jouw Manyers) (Leicestershire, 
E.), in reply, said, the Report in ques- 
tion was laid on the Table on the 10th 
of this month, and he hoped it would be 
immediately in the hands of Members. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS, CO. DOWN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he can give 
the names of the Sub-Commissioners 
who are to hold a sitting in County 
Down in April next; whether he can 
state how many applications to fix fair 
rents in the County. of Down were 
served on the Land Commission up to 
the 1st November last, and still remain 
unheard ; and, how many of these ap- 
plications are in respect of holdings on 
the estates of each of the following 
landlords:—The Lord Lieutenant, the 


3 
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Marquess of Downshire, Baron Trevor, 
Colonel Forde, and Lord Annesley? 
The hon. Member said: Perhaps in 
connection with this Question I might 
be permitted also to ask what town the 
aria will hold its first sitting 
in 

Tus PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krnc-Hanrmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners inform 
me that the Sub-Commission which will 
sit in the County Down on the 4th of 
April will be composed of Messrs. E. 
Greer (Chairman), J. J. Guiry, H. 
Johnston, 8. Mowbray, and F. O’Calla- 
ghan. Of the applications to fix fair 
rents from the County Down, which 
were served on the Land Commission 
up to the Ist of November last, 3,497 
still remain unheard. Of the above 
number, the following are in respect of 
the estates of the landlords named :— 
The Lord Lieutenant, 55; Marquess of 
Downshire, 425; Lord Trevor, 70 ; 
Colonel Forde, 263; and Lord Annesley, 
419. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I wish to 
ask the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, whether this Commission which is 
to adjudicate on rents in the County 
Down, the names of which have just 
been read, and which is to adjudicate 
on the Lord Lieutenant’s estate, whe- 
ther the Lord Lieutenant has himself 
selected the Commissioners who are to 
go there? It would be a desirable 
thing to know that. 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN : The 
Lord Lieutenant has had nothing what- 
ever to do with their appointment. 

Ma. DILLON: Who has adopted the 
names of the Commissioners ? 

Cotonen KING-HARMAN: The 
Land Commissioners, of course, as 
usual. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN asked the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, whether 
he was aware that in the case of a num- 
ber of tenants on the Lord Lieutenant’s 
estate a settlement had to be arrived at 
owing to the delay of the sitting of the 
Land Commissioners ? 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) : 
May I ask the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, whether Mr. O’CalJaghan, 
whose name has been read out as one of 
the Sub-Coumissioners, is a gentleman 
whose own rents had been reduced by 
50 per cent ? ee 
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Coronen KING-HARMAN : I have 
no information on the subject whatso- 
ever. 


INLAND REVENUE—CUSTOMS OFFI- 
CERS FOR BONDED WAREHOUSES. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, In 
how many ports in Great Britain and 
Ireland could the present staff of Cus- 
toms officers take over the bonded ware- 
houses at present in charge of the Inland 
Revenue; what saving, if any, would 
be thereby effected, including the salary 
and travelling expenses allowed to the 
Inland Revenue officers ; what increased 
charge would be incurred by the Ous- 
toms in promoting certain of the officers 
from one grade to the other in order to 
do the work; and, whether a saving 
would be effected in any one port or 
ports should a transfer of houses from 
the Inland Revenue to the Customs be 
made in the said port or ports? 

Tse CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): It has been the 
policy of successive Boards of Treasury 
to do away, as far as possible, with 
duplicate warehousing establishments 
in the same town, and advantage will 
be taken of any opportunities which 
may occur of carrying this policy into 
effect. It is, however, questionable 
whether any further action in this 
direction is possible without an entire 
amalgamation of the two Services. On 
the whole, more transfers have been 
made from the Oustoms to the Inland 
Revenue than vice versd. 


INDIA—MERCHANDIZE MARKS ACT. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, What steps have been 
taken to extend the Merchandize Marks 
Act to India; and, with what result ? 

Taze UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The extension of the Merchandize 
Marks Act to India was suggested to 
the Government of India in f uly, 1887. 
The matter is still under considera- 
tion. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)—EXPENDITURE 
ON RAILWAYS. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
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of State for India, Whether the cost of. 
the railways to and beyond Quettah are 
charged to loans and excluded from the 
Revenue Account; if so, whether the 
amount is included among ordinary 
loans or classed with productive Rail- 
way Loans? 

Tun UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gersr) (Chatham): 
The cost of the Quettah Railways is 
charged to loans and excluded from 
Revenue Account. It is classed as 
‘capital outlay on railways and irri- 
gation works.” The technical term 
** productive’ was abandoned in 1884, 
on the recommendation of a Committee 
of the House of Commons. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL gave 
Notice that he would take the earliest 
opportunity of calling attention to the 
utterly misleading character of the In- 
dian Accounts. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
DURRUS PETTY SESSIONS. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Oork, W.) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to The 
Cork Herald, in which appears the re- 
port of a case heard at Durrus Petty 
Sessions on Saturday, where four men 
were charged with attacking a dwelling- 
house; whether Mr. Warburton, R.M., 
refused to allow evidence for the defence 
unless the defendants or their solicitor 
would pay, or guarantee to pay, for de- 
positions about being taken; whether 
it is customary to require this; and, by 
what authority such a demand was 
made? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I have applied for information 
as to what occurred at the Petty Ses- 
sions on the occasion referted to in re- 
gard to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber; but owing to the absence from 
home of the Resident Magistrate I have 
not yet obtained it. Ifthe hon. Mem- 
ber puts his Question to me to-morrow, 
I hope to be able to answer him. 


CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS—EX- 
AMINATION OF CANDIDATES. 
Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Why the examination 


of candidates for Civil Service appoint- 
ments, which was fixed for January last, 
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has not yet been held; whether, in con- 
sequence of the postponement of such 
examination, candidates nearing the 
superior limit of age will, if that limit 
is exceeded, be disqualified, and thereby 
deprived of the chance of entering the 
Public Service; and, whether the date 
of the next examination is yet fixed; 
and, if so, for what date ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said : If the hon. Member refers, 
as appears to be the case, to examinations 
for Lower Division clerkships, I have to 
say that no such examination was fixed 
for January last, and none was held, 
because it was found that none was re- 
quired. No date has been fixed for the 
next examination, which must depend 
on the number of vacanzies which arise, 
and also whether the vacancies can be 
filled by transfer from any Department 
where the staff may be in excess of the 
requirements. 


ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC— 
THE LOYALTY ISLANDS—EXPUL- 
SION OF THE REY. JOHN JONES. 
Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 

the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs, If his attention has been called 

to the expulsion of the Reverend John 

Jones by the French from Maré, one of 

the Loyalty Islands, where he has la- 

boured for over 30 years as a successful 

Christian missionary ; and, if he has any 

information to show whether Mr. Jones 

was expelled because he wasa Protestant? 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Ferausson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): As soon as it had been 
reported by Her Majesty’s Consul that 
the Rev. Mr. Jones had been expelled 
from the Loyalty Islands inquiries were 
made through the Ambassador at Paris 
as to the cause. No positive answer has 
yet been received from the French Go- 
vernment; but it has been stated that 

Mr. Jones had carried on an anti-French 

propaganda in the Loyalty Islands, 

hoping for their annexation to Australia, 
and that he had been warned by the 
Governor of New Caledonia to desist 
from interference in political affairs. 
Mr. JOHNSTON asked, if the right 
hon. Gentleman would lay the Papers 
on the Table ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
an answer had not yet been received from 


the French Government. When it was 
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received he should be happy to commu- 
nicate with his hon. Friend, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — PRACTI- 
CAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, 


Mr. HUBBARD (Bucks, N.) asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Oouncil on Education, If the Education 
Department would consider the possi- 
bility of encouraging the teaching of 
ama elementary science, by formu- 
ating courses of object lessons for infant 
schools and classes (as allowed by Art. 
106, b (2), and Art. 109, f (1) of the 
Code of 1887), which would have a 
direct bearing on the industries of dif- 
ferent districts—e.g., lessons on common 

lants, animals, birds, and “ noxious 
insects,’ for agricultural districts; on 
fish and tides, for districts on the sea 
coast; on earths and minerals, for mining 
districts, &c. ; and, whether the Depart- 
ment would make the adoption of such 
courses of lessons a condition for obtain- 
ing the highest merit grant? 

z VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wr- 
tam Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford): It 
is not the practice of the Department to 
interfere with the freedom of managers 
and teachers, so far as to formulate 
courses of lessons; but if my hon. 
Friend will refer to Section 8 of the 
Revised Instructions, he will see that 
teachers are now directly encouraged to 
adapt the object lessons given to the 
circumstances of the district; and the 
Inspector in estimating the merit grant 
would naturally take this point into con- 
sideration. The object my hon. Friend 
has in view isan admirable one, and I 
may add that those who wish to give 
practical effect to his suggestions, so far 
as agriculture is concerned, will find 
themselves greatly assisted by some ex- 
cellent diagrams published by the Royal 
Agricultural Society for the purpose. 


CRIMINAL LAW—RELEASE OF GEORGE 
BEASELEY, A CONVICT. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether a free pardon has 
lately been granted to the convict, 
George Beaseley; whether he was sen- 
teneed to death for murder in 1872, and 
on account of the insufficient evidence 
against him was reprieved and con- 
demned instead to penal servitude for 
life; and, whether he has now been 
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released with a free pardon on the 
ground that he was innocent, or for 
what other reason ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): No, 
Sir; it is not the fact that a free pardon 
has been granted to the convict Beaseley. 
In 1872 he was, with three other men, 
concerned in a murderous affray and 
sentenced to death. The Secretary of 
State at that time, with the concurrence 
of the learned Judge who tried the 

risoners, commuted the sentences of 
aseley and of a prisoner named Rice 
to penal servitude for life, on the ground 
that one of them was only 18 and the 
other was not sober, and neither of them, 
although aiding and abetting in the 
affray, had taken so active a part in it 
as the other two men who were executed. 
Beaseley and Rice have now been re- 
leased on licence at a period somewhat 
earlier than is usual in commuted life 
sentences; their own good conduct in 
prison, and the improved state of the 
district in respect of crimes of violence, 
having led me to think that this course 
was consistent with the ends of justice. 


PENSIONS—CIVIL LIST OF GEORGE III. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether any, 
and if so how many, persons are still 
drawing pensions from the Consolidated 
Fund in virtue of having been, so far 
back as the year 1820, already on the 
Civil List of His Majesty King George 
III.; and, what are the ages of the 
oldest and the youngest of such persons? 

Tae SEORETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): Six pensions still remain 
open which were formerly on the Civil 
List of King George III., the ages of 
the recipients, so far as known, ranging 
from 75 to 92 years. These pensions 
are only paid on production of a life 
certificate, and in one of the cases this 
has not been produced for more than a 
year, and in another for nearly three 
years; it is, therefore, possible that 
the list may be now reduced to four. 


POST OFFICE—SAVINGS BANK DE- 
PARTMENT: 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether the 
Post Office Savings Bank business has 
largely increased during the last few 
months; whether a considerable in- 


Ur. Hanbury 
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crease of the Staff is now, or will 
shortly be, required; whether an Extra 
Duty Staff of 380 clerks has been work- 
ing 11 hours a day since 5th January; 
and, whether he proposes to introduce 
the seven hours’ system into the Savings 
Bank Department ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I am glad to 
say that the business of the Post Office 
Savings Bank Department continues to 
show a satisfactory increase every year; 
but the increase last year was not of an 
exceptional nature, nor very much in 
excess of that ofthe previous year. It is 
probable that some addition to the staff 
will shortly be required, and the matter 
is now underconsideration. As regards 
the extra duty alluded to by the hon. 
Member, I wish to explain that the 
annual computation of interest, and the 
preparation of the annual balance-sheet, 
must be completed during the first 
quarter of the year, and this always 
necessitates a large amount of extra 
duty during that period. If the staff 
were so increased as to obviate the neces- 
sity for extra duty at this time, it would 
be far in excess of the requirements of 
the Department during the remaining 
nine months of the year. I may add 
that extta duty is not compulsory in any 
case, and that the daily amount is not 
allowed to exceed five hours. The ques- 
tion of introducing the seven hours’ 
system in the Savings Bank, or in any 
Department of the Civil Service, is one 
for the consideration of the Treasury, 
to whom I have reported on the subject. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
it is a fact that in certain Departments 
in which the Saturday half-holiday is 
allowed to Higher and Lower Division 
Clerks, the same privilege had for many 
years been also allowed, without loss of 
pay, to the Civil Service Writers engaged 
therein ; but that in consequence of a 
Treasury Circular issued to the Heads 
of Departments such privilege had been 
recently withdrawn from the Writers, 
but not from the Higher and Lower 
Division Clerks ; and, if so, whether the 
Government could hold out any hope to 
amend the present Regulations, or give 
such instructions as will restore or ex- 
tend to Writers employed in Depart- 
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mentsin which the Saturday half-holida: 
is observed, the same privilege eens 
ing such half-holiday as is at present 
enjoyed by Higher and Lower Division 
Clerks? 

Taz SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I do not know the cases 
to which the hon. Member refers, for 
the Treasury has laid down no Eg 
tions which recognize the principle of 
the Saturday half-holiday. the hon. 
Member will let me know the Depart- 
ments to which he refers, I will ascertain 
the facts. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT)— 
THE 9-2-INCH GUNS. 


Sm BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
(Oxfordshire, Banbury) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether his 
attention has been called to a letter of 
Mr. Carbutt, President of the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, in last 
Friday’s Zimes, in which he states that 
the A-tube or liner of every one of the 
new 9°2-inch guns which has been sent 
to proof has split; that one of the guns 
which had passed the proof, and was 
lying on the wharf for shipment to one 
of our Colonies, when lifted showed a 
crack, not in the liner but in the jacket, 
the whole length of the gun; that a 
gun was lately ordered from one depart- 
ment, and a carriage (Vavasseur) from 
another; the size and weight of the gun 
were given to the constructors of the 
carriage, so that the carriage might be 
constructed and balanced accordingly ; 
when the two were brought together it 
was found that the gun was five tons 
heavier than had been stated to the 
makers of the carriage, which had, ir 
consequence, to be re-constructed at a 
cost of upwards of £500; whether all 
or any of these statements are correct ; 
and, if not, whether he will state the 
actual facts; whether it is the case that 
the 9°2-inch guns were manufactured at 
Woolwich, and what was their number ; 
and, whether he will prepare and pre- 
sent to the House a statement of the 
cost of repairing and re-constructing 
defective new guns manufactured at 
Woolwich, including the re-construction 
of the 43-ton guns which have been, 
or are to be, returned ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
K. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Since this Question has been on the 
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Paper I have read the letter of Mr. Car- 
butt. None of the statements quoted 
appear to be correct. In answer to the 
first statement, I may say that 26 9.2-inch 
breech-loading guns having their liners 
inside have been sent to proof, of which 
25 are being made in the Royal Gun 
Factory. Of these none have split the 
A-tubes, as stated; but five have split 
their liners. This accident is not one 
of any danger, and many rounds can be 
fired subsequently without injury to the 

n. But the question of these liners 
is a néw one, and is offering to all 
makers of these guns some unexpected 
difficulty. In answer to the second 
statement, no gun ready to be shipped 
to the Colonies was found to be erased, 
still less from end to end, but a crack 
was found in the hoop over the breech 
of one gun before the completion of 
proof. In answer to the third state- 
ment, I cannot trace any such occurrence 
as that mentioned. As my attention has 
been called to Mr. Carbutt’s letter, I 
should like to say that he is quite in 
error in describing the position of the 
Ordnance Factories. The Director 
General is quite independent of the 
Military Authorities, and is responsible 
to the Financial Secretary and to myself. 
As regards the Return asked for, I may 
say that no new type guns have been 
re-constructed; and the 43-ton guns 
were converted to Army use, having 
previously been naval wrought-iron 
guns without trunnions, and were lined 
and chase-hooped. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked, if the independent 
testing department had yet been estab- 
lished ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes, Sir; it 
has been established, and will be in full 
working order almost directly. 


LAW ANY) JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
DURRUS PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Mr. Somers 
H. Payne, J.P., adjudicated at the 
Durrus Petty Sessions, County Cork, on 
the 18th instant; whether Messieurs 
J. W. Payne, J. E. Barrett, Somers H. 
Payne, William 8. Bird, and Captain 
Thomas Somerville, Justices of the Peace 
for the County of Cork, attended to dis- 
pose of cases at the Skibbereen Quarter 
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Sessions ; whether Mr. Charles V. Hand- 
cock, J.P., Castletown Bere, adjudicates 
at the Bantry Quarter Sessions; whe- 
ther these Petty Sessions districts were 
respectively chosen by the above-named 
gentlemen when they were appointed to 
the Commission of the Peace; and, if 
not, whether they will be prohibited 
from attending in future to hear and 
dispose of cases outside of their Petty 
Sessions districts; and, whether he will 
state the names of the Petty Sessions 
districts for which the above-named 
gentlemen were appointed ? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kryc- Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I have not been able to get the 
information which will enable me to 
reply to this Question. I would ask the 
hon. Gentleman to defer the Question 
until this day week. 


BURMAH (UPPER)— OPIUM AND 
LIQUOR LICENCES. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he can now inform the House 
whether any, and what, licences for the 
sale of intoxicating spirits, and any, and 
what, licences for the sale of opium, 
have been granted in Upper Burmah 
since the annexation of that country; 
what action has been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government of India with re- 
spect to these licences, into which they 
promised, in August last, to inquire ; 
and, when the Returns relating to 
licences in Upper Burmah for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors and of spirits, in 
respect of which Addresses were agreed 
to by the House on the 19th and 22nd 
August, 1887, will be presented ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
In accordance with the statement made 
by me in August last, a despatch was 
sent to the Government of India by the 
Secretary of State; but the information 
asked for has not yet been received. 
The attention of the Government of 
India has again been called to the 
matter. 

Mr. BRYCE, considering the answer 
of the hon. Gentleman, gave Notice that 
he should take an early opportunity of 
calling attention to the inordinate delay 
which occurred in obtaining information 
from the Government of India. 


Ur. Gilhooly 


{COMMONS} 





Bankruptey Laws. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPAkT. 
MENT) — CENTRAL TELEGRAPH 
OFFICE—PROMOTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Postmaster General, with reference 
to the system of promotion in the Central 
Telegraph Office, Whether he can state 
how many Provincial clerks have been 
promoted to London since Ist January, 
1882 ; how many of these clerks junior, 
in date of appointment, have been placed 
over the heads of London clerks senior, 
in date of appointment; how many of 
these appointments have been made 
since Ist March last; whether he is 
aware of the continuance of this system 
of promotion, considering the statement 
made by him on the subject in March 
last ; and, whether it is his intention to 
continue this system of promotion ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that since the Ist of January, 1882, 
84 telegraphists have been transferred 
from the country to London ; that out 
of this number eight have been pro- 
moted in advance of Lonon telegraph- 
ists of equal or longer service; and that 
all these promotions have taken place 
since the Ist of March of last year. The 
84 telegraphists, most of whom have 
been brought to London at a time of 
extreme pressure, and who were all 
transferred in the direct interest of the 
Service, were incorporated into the 
London Establishment according to their 
qualifications and pay ; and in the case 
of the eight to whose promotion the 
hon. Member refers, it happened, owing 
to the fact of their having joined the 
Department as skilled telegraphists, that 
both their qualifications and pay were 
higher than those of their Metropolitan 
colleagues of equal service who had 
joined as learners direct from the School 
of Telegraphy. 
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SCOTCH BANKRUPTCY LAWS —IM- 
PRISONMENT FOR DEBT—LEGISLA- 
TION. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether, 
when replying to a recent deputation on 
the Scotch Bankruptcy Laws, he is 
correctly reported to have stated— 

‘ With regard to the [draft] Bill relating to 
imprisonment for debt he might say he hoped 
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to do something during the present Ses- 
sion ;” 

whether the draft Bill re-enacted im- 
prisonment for civil debt in Scotland ; 
whether he is aware that imprisonment 
for civil debt was abolished in Scotland 
after careful inquiry at the hands of a 
Select Committee of this House; and, 
whether, if he contemplates the re-enact- 
ment of imprisonment for debt in any 
form in Scotland, he will undertake to 
bring forward his proposal in the form 
of a Bill avowedly dealing with the sub- 
ject, and not in the form of an Amend- 
ment proposed ata later stage of some 
general measure ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macpowatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The quotation 
of the hon. Member is correct, subject to 
this—that I distinctly declined to give 
any pledge. The Bill which was laid be- 
fore me proposed to authorize the Court to 
imprison debtors if they, not being able 
to show inability to pay debt, wilfully 
disobeyed an order of the Court ordain- 
ing them to do so. I am aware that 
imprisonment for debt was abolished, 
and that very great evil has resulted 
from its being absolutely abolished with- 
out any safeguard against contumacious 
refusal to pay debts by persons having 
means. I can give no undertaking as to 
what course will be followed when this 
matter is dealt with. 

Dr. CAMERON asked, whether the 
right hon. and learned Gent.eman would 
bring forward the matter in a Bill, and 
not slip it in a later stage ; because every 
Bill that he brought forward—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


BOARD OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
(TRELAND)—SPECIAL FEES. 

Mr. LEAHY (Kildare, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether fees or gratuities, 
varying from £1 to £3, are annually 
allowed to teachers by the National 
Board of Education in Ireland for the 
special extra instruction given to paid 
monitors; and, did the monitorial year 
end 30th June last, and, although the 
Commissioners then intimated by Cir- 
cular to managers that such gratuities 
would be paid within three months, is it 
a fact that many have not yet been paid, 
and what is the cause of the delay ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
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eae Isle of Thanet): The National 
ducation Commissioners desire me to 
answer this Question in the affirmative. 
The delay is due to the fact that a 
number of paid monitors have failed to 
pass their examination within the pre- 
scribed time. The Commissioners have - 
brought the matter under the notice of 
the lrish Government, with a view to 
obtaining the sanction of the Treasury 
to such an arrangement as will meet the 
difficulty. 


INDIAN CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT 
(ACT XIV. OF 1868); AND CANTON- 
MENT ACTS. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he is now pre- 
pared to inform the House as to what 
steps Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken for securing the repeal of the 
Indian Oontagious Diseases Act (Act 
XIV. of 1868), and of the similar Re- 
gulations in force under the Cantonment 
Acts ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
A despatch on Indian contagious dis- 
eases was, as I stated to the House last 
Session, sent by the Secretary of State 
to the Government of India last year. 
On January 7 a telegram was received 
from that Government to say that the 
question was under consideration by 
them in communication with the Local 
Governments, whose opinions might 
shortly be expected, and that in all pro- 
bability a despatch would be sent home 
in that month. The despatch has not 
yet been received, but is expected. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS — MILTON 
ABBAS SCHOOL; BLANDFORD, 
DORSETSHIRE, 


Mr. PORTMAN (Dorsetshire, N.) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, If he 
can state whether any progress has been 
made since the end of last Session to- 
wards the re-opening of the Milton 
Abbas School, Blandford, for boys, in 
accordance with the wish of the in- 
habitants of that town and district ; and, 
if he can inform him as to the present 
attitude of the Charity Commissioners 
with regard to the matter ? 

Tur VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Witt1am 
Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford): The 
scheme of the Cominissioners in regard 
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to Milton Abbas School has been dis- 
approved; and I presume there is no 
legal impediment to the re-opening of 
the school by the Trustees, subject to 
any new scheme the Commissioners may 
in future propose. 


‘MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT ”— INDEX 
TO THE RETURN, 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, When 
the Index to the Return ‘‘ Members of 
Parliament,” ordered by the House in 
April last, will be ready ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: I am 
informed by the Deputy Keeper of 
Public Records that that portion of this 
Index which relates to the first volume 
of the Return will be passed for the 
press in about six weeks’ time. The 
whole Index is said to be completed ; 
and the printing of the Index to the 
second volume will be undertaken as 
soon as the type used for the first volume 
becomes available. My hon. Friend will 
find further information concerning this 
Index at page viii. of the 48th Annual 
Report of the Deputy Keeper. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES—THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether the International Con- 
ference relating to State Sugar Boun- 
ties will meet on the 5th of April next; 
when the Papers which have been 
already promised relating to this subject 
will be presented to Parliament, and 
whether those Papers will include the 
communications from Foreign Govern- 
ments received by the British Govern- 
ment subsequent to the adjournment of 
the Conference; whether he can give 
the House any information as to the 
views of the bounty-giving Govern- 
ments which he has lately visited— 
namely, France, Belgium, Germany, 
and Holland; and, whether there is 
ground to believe that this State bounty 
system, which has proved so injurious 
to many industries of this country, is 
likely to be brought to a termination ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry Dz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The next 
meeting of the International Congress 


Sir William Hart Dyke 
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on State Sugar Bounties is fixed for the 
5th of April, and I have every reason 
to think it will re-assemble in London 
on that day. Papers relating to the 
subject are in the hands of the printer, 
and will be circulated very shortly. 
They do not include communications 
received from Foreign Governments 
since the adjournment of the Confer- 
ence, as those communications are not 
complete. The Minutes of the Confer- 
ence, together with the Protocol and 
Draft Convention, were published in a 
special Gazette of the 23rd of December, 
and will be laid on the Table of the 
House forthwith. The hon. Member 
will, I am sure, see that it would not 
be advisable, in view of the fact that 
communications are now passing be- 
tween the various Governments named 
on the subject of the bounties, and that 
the Conference is to re-assemble at so 
early a date, for me to enter into a de- 
tailed statement of the personal commu- 
nications that have taken place between 
myself and the Ministers of the various 
Powers referred to, further than to say 
that the views I conveyed to them have 
been most fairly received and fully con- 
sidered, and encourage the hope that a 
satisfactory settlement of the question 
may be arrived at when the Conference 
re-assembles. 


NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES—THE 
TREATY. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When he will lay the Fisheries 
‘Treaty upon the Table. 

Tus UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): As soon as possible 
after it has been received. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON asked, whether 
the contents of the Treaty had not been 
communicated by telegraph ? 

Srr JAMES FERGUSSON : Yes, they 
have reached this country by telegraph ; 
but it is manifest that we could not lay 
a despatch on the Table which we only 
know by telegraph. 


CRIMINAL LAW — SENTENCES OF 
FLOGGING AT LIVERPOOL ASSIZES. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked Mr. Attorney General, If he can 
state the statute under which Mr. Justice 
Grantham, at Liverpool Assizes, on 
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Tuesday, sentenved two men, aged 41 
and 34 respectively, to be flo ; and, 
whether the learned Judge is correctl 
reported to have stated that he inflicted 
the punishment “ under an old Act of 
George IV., overlooked by Judges.” 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) asked, whether recent 
legislation did not confine the punish- 
ment of flogging to certain offences ; 
and, whether the Attorney General 
would not undertake to bring in a Bill 
to repeal the old statute referred to ? 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
The statute under which Mr. Justice 
Grantham sentenced the men in ques- 
tion was 7&8 Geo. IV. c. 28. Upon 
Notice of the Question I communicated 
with Mr. Justice Grantham, and have 
just heard from him that the report 
that he had stated that the statute had 
been overlooked by the Judges is not 
correct. He informs me that from in- 
quiries made from the prison authori- 
ties he found that short sentences with 
the application of the “cat” had 
been most effectual in clearing the 
streets and the gaols of men who 
committed robbery with violence; and 
that he desired to call attention to 
the fact that this statute could, in his 
opinion, be used with advantage in the 
case of habitual criminals of the class 
to which these men belonged. As, how- 
ever, there were several other prisoners 
charged with similar offences, he had 
the two men in question recalled, and 
sentenced them to terms of imprison- 
ment in lieu of the sentences previously 
inflicted. I am unable to answer the 
Question of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Powell Williams) with- 
out Notice. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, in these 
eases there was no charge of robbery 
with violence. 

Sirk RICHARD WEBSTER re- 
marked that he had not stated there 
was. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—JUVENILE 
‘CONVICTS. 

Mr. HERBERT GARDNER (Essex, 
Saffron Walden) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House a Return showing the num- 
ber of children under 17 years of age 
convicted in Ireland from June 1886, 
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till the present date, stating (1) names ; 
(2) ages; (3) sentence; (4) on what 
charge convicted; (5) under what Act 
of Parliament convicted ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kivc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Government has no objection 
to give this Return, if the hon. Member 
moves for it. . 


Commission:re. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—TECHNI- 
CAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
any Report has been made by the Royal 
Commissioners on Education concerning 
Technical Education; and, if so, 
whether there is any objection to laying 
it upon the Table ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
reason to believe that among other 
important subjects that of technical 
education will be dealt with in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Education. Whether any Report upon 
this branch of education has been finally 
adopted I am unable to say. 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE RECOVERY— 
LEGISLATION, 


Mrz.STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Ifhe is able to state when 
the Government propose to bring in the 
Tithe Rent-Charge Recovery Bill; and, 
whether it is their intention to introduce 
it into the House of Commons or House 
of Lords ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Tithe Rent-Charge Bill will be intro- 
duced shortly in the House of Lords. 
I cannot say whether it will reach the 
Commons before Easter. 


THE BOUNDARY COMMISSIONERS— 
THE REPORT. 


Mr. HERBERT GARDNER (Essex, 
Saffron Walden) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he can inform 
the House when the Report of the 
Boundary Commissioners will be laid 
upon the Table of the House? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
SmirH) (Strand, Westminster): I must 
refer the hon. Member to the answer to 
a similar Question on the 10th instant, 
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and it is not in my power to state when 
the Report of the Boundary Commis- 
sioners will be presented. 


MR. R. T. GUNTON, PRIVATE SECRE- 
TARY TO THE PRIME MINISTER. 


Mrz. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether Mr. R. T. Gunton is the 
Private Secretary of the Prime Minister; 
and, whether any Vote for the salary of 
Mr. R. T. Gunton will be asked in the 
Estimates for the current year ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Mr. R. 
T. Gunton, I am informed, is Private 
Secretary to the Prime Minister, and no 
Vote for Mr. Gunton’s salary has been 
obtained in the past, or will be asked for 
in the Estimates for the current year. 
He is employed, and paid privately, by 
the Marquess of Salisbury, and has been 
for some years with him. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he was now able to state when 
the Government proposed to introduce 
the most important measure of the Ses- 
sion—the County Government Bill ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): It will 
be introduced at the very earliest day 
possible after we have considered the 
necessary Supplementary Estimates, 
which must be taken by the 15th of 
March. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether to-morrow the precedent of last 
year would be followed, and a general 
discussion allowed on the New Rules of 
Procedure, or whether they would go at 
once to Rule No. 1 ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I should be 
reluctant to enter upon a general dis- 
cussion of the Rules; because I am 
under the impression that the general 
discussion which we had last year suffi- 
ciently elucidated the question on which 
the judgment of the House will be asked 
by the Government. The introduction 
of new matter is very small ; and I hope 
it is new matter which will generally 
receive the assent of the House without 
much delay. 

Me. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I venture to put 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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a request to the right hon. Gentleman, 
that he will not consider that as a final 
answer. I am under the impression that 
our general discussion last year was of a 
very controversial character indeed ; and 
I am not at all sure that it is expedient 
that it should be treated as an introduc- 
tion to the discussion of the Rules this 
year. I think it is almost a matter of 
necessity that where there are a great 
number of independent proposals an 
opportunity, however limited, should be 

lowed for stating our views as a whole. 
I should be less disposed to make this 
representation to the right hon. Gentle- 
man were it not for the fact that I really 
believe that it will conduce t:. the pro- 
gress of Public Business. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I shal! be most 
anxious to take any course which will 
conduce to the progress of Public Busi- 
ness, and the Motion which I shall have 
to make at half-past 4 to-morrow will 
permit, no doubt, of some little latitude 
in dealing with that question ; but 1 am 
most reluctant to enter upon a discussion 
which shall only be repeated when we 
come to discuss particular Rules. 

In reply to Sir Bernnarp SAmvELson, 
(Oxfordshire, Banbury), 

Tae PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir Micnazt Hrcxs-Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.) said, that he was afraid 
that the Railway Rates Bill would not 
come on for discussion in that House for 
some little time. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the 
Speaker, whether, on the Motion referred 
to by the First Lord of the Treasury, it 
would be open to Members to go into the 
general discussion of the Rules of Pro- 
cedure ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think it 
would be relevant to go into a general 
discussion of the Rules on the Motion to 
give precedence to their consideration ; 
but the House might adopt the course 
which it adopted last year, and if such 
should be its pleasure I shall make no 
objection from the Chair. I would only 
remark that the Rules are, for the most 
part, independent one of another. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887 — PROSECUTIONS 
UNDER THE ACT. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland, Whether, in the case of the 
recent reversals of the Crimes Act deci- 
dions of Resident Magistrates by the 
Court of Exchequer, the Government 
will agree to pay the costs of the pri- 
soners? because, if not, those poor 
people, although they may have escaped 
some portion of the imprisonment to 
which they bad been sentenced, would 
be still subject to a very heavy fine in 
the payment of the costs of appeal. In 
one of those cases where a man was 
discharged after a fortnight’s imprison- 
ment very heavy costs were incurred, 
and the Court gave him no costs. In 
the case of Mr. Walsh the costs of the 
argument in the Court above were giyen 
to him; but the prisoner incurred heavy 
costs in the Court below, for which no 

rovision had been made by the Crown. 

wish to ask whether the Government 
intend to pay the costs of the defendants 
in these cases where the decision of the 
Court below has been reversed, and 
where the prisoner has escaped the sen- 
tence that had been awarded ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): 1f the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will give me 

roper Notice of the Question by putting 
it upon the Paper I will give him an 
answer ; but it is not a Question I could 
answer at short Notice. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—RESI- 
DENT MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he intended further to employ, 
under the Ooercion Act, the Resident 
Magistrates whose decisions had been 
reversed on appeal ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Certainly, 
Sir. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked whether the Lord Lieutenant was 
still satisfied with their legal know- 
ledge ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
—_——g—— 

HER MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS 
SPEECH—THE DEBATE ON THE AD- 
DRESS. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I wish to ask the 
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indulgence of the House for a very few 
moments, that I may say a word or two 
in the nature of a personal explanation. 
In the debate last week I mentioned 
the names of five Resident Magistrates, 
and stated that, so far as my informa- 
tion went, they were gentlemen of whom 
considerable complaint had been made. 
My reason for referring to them was in 
order that I might make an observation 
which I did add to the words which I 
have cited—that they were gentlemen 
not one of whom had been appointed by 
Earl Spencer. I find that a misappre- 
hension has gone abroad that I had 
intended to adopt the complaints made 
of those five gentlemen. I desire to say 
that I had no such intention. I must 
leave these complaints to be tried on 
their own merits. Not having had any 
opportunity of examining them myself, 
so as to justify either my affirming or 
denying them, I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that they were quite inde- 
pendent of the limited purpose I had in 
view, which was to observe that Earl 
Spencer was not responsible for the 
original appointment of these gentle- 
men. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ceepiaditaie 


THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH.—REPORT. 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order read for Further Proceedin 
on Report of Address | 22nd February }. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887— 
ARREARS.— RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central), in rising to move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice, 
said: My excuse for intervening is that 
what I am about to say will raise many 

uestions which are not included in the 
endment of the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell). Before dealin 
with these special matters, I shall 
the permission of the House to say a 
few words on the statistics of prosecu- 
tions and convictions under the ion 
Act, and their special bearing upon the 
questions of evictions and arrears of 
rent. I have in my hand a Return 
prepared in Ireland, giving details of the 
various convictions under the Coercion 
Act. The Return is prepared in the 
form asked for the other night and 
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refused by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour). It gives all the details 
of the convictions, and also the names 
of the Resident Magistrates who tried 
the cases. The Return is not altogether 
complete, because it is framed on the 
accounts given in the newspapers of 
these convictions, and it does not contain 
a good many cases which were not 
reported. But, such as it is, it is very 
interesting, and worthy of the attention 
of the House. The Return shows, first, 
what a very rapid progress there has 
been in the number of prosecutions and 
convictions under the Act. The Act has 
been in force about five months. I find 
that during the first three months the 
number of prosecutions amounted to 33 ; 
during the third and fourth month they 
were 90 each month; in the fifth month 
they were 190; and if the prosecutiors 
continue at the same rate during the 
rest of the present month as during the 
portion of it that is passed—three weeks 
—they will have reached the number of 
270 for the month, showing, as I have 
said, the very rapid and progressive 
increase in the number of prosecutions 
and convictions, and showing, too, that 
the Act has not exercised any deterrent 
effect, but rather the very opposite. On 
looking at the class of cases, I find one- 
third could not be considered crimes— 
that is to say, they would not be con- 
sidered crimes in any other part of the 
Kingdom except under the Coercion Act. 
One-third of the cases also arose out of 
resistance to bailiffs. Although these 
would be crimes under the ordinary law, 
the Coercion Act has withdrawn them 
from trial by jury and submitted them 
to the jurisdiction of Resident Magis- 
trates, and I venture to think that if 
they had been left to juries in a great 
number of cases no jury in the Kingdom 
would have convicted. Many women 
and children have been convicted under 
the Act in respect of resistance to bailiffs. 
I have examined most of the cases of 
resistance to bailiffs, and I find, almost 
without exception, that they have arisen 
out of eviction for arrears of rents 
which had been presumably unjust and 
excessive, and I do not hesitate to say 
that if the Land Act, passed by this 
House last year, had dealt with the 
arrears question in a just and generous 
way, not one of these cases of resistance 
to bailiffs would have occurred. I will 
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, se and say that if the Act had 
ealt properly and sufficiently with the 
arrears question; if it had dealt with 
the arrears question in the way recom- 
mended by the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Chief Secretary (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) in his speech at Chelten- 
ham ; and if Irish Members were left to 
manage Irish business in the same way 
in which Scotch Members managed 
Scotch affairs, nine out of every 10 of 
these cases of evictions would not have 
occurred. If the House examines these 
eases of resistance to bailits, it will 
find that almost every one of them has 
a connection directly or indirectly with 
evictions for rents which the agricultural 
depression of the last few years has 
rendered excessive. There seems to 
be a curious sequence in all these 
cases. They begin with threatened 
evictions in some districts, then one of 
the popular leaders goes down and 
makes a speech, advising to resist evic- 
tion, and he is prosecuted for it. Then, 
again, a batch of people present at 
the meeting are prosecuted and sent 
to prison. When the popular, leador 
is sent to prison, the police are 
gathered from every part to escort him 
to prison, demonstrations take place 
on the way, and further batches of 
people are sent to prison for these 
demonstrations. Then the police are 
Boycotted—that is to say, they are not 
supplied with liquor by the publicans 
or with turf by the peasants. Then a 
further batch of people are sent to 
prison. Then the evictions take place, 
and a further batch of prisoners is the 
result. The popular leader or some other 
of the prisoners come out of prison and 
there are demonstrations, and a fur- 
ther batch of people are sent to prison 
for lighting bonfires or for carrying tar 
barrels. Thus we see that nearly all 
the cases under the Act have directly or 
indirectly a connection with evictions. 
I am sorry to say that we have not yet 
got near the end of this question of 
evictions. All the evictions which have 
taken place during the last five months 
have been in respect of ejectment 
decrees obtained before the passing of 
the Land Act of last year, or in es 
of holdings the tenants’ interest in which 
had been sold before the passing of 
that Act. The effect of the Act has been 
to delay evictions, and not to puta —- 
to them. I find from a Return lai 
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before the House of Commons that there 
were no fewer than 3,325 notices under 
the Act of last year served on tenants 
against whom ejectments have been 
obtained under that Act, and these 
tenants are, therefore, merely care- 
takers, for their interost in their hold- 
ings has been destroyed by these notices 
being served on them. They are sub- 
ject to a right of redemption for a certain 
period on payment of the full rent and 
costs, and if they are not able to pay in 
a very short time the landlord will be 
able to evict them with the greatest 
ssible ease. How many cases there 
ave been where ejectment decrees have 
been obtained, but where notices have 
not yet been served under the Act of 
last year, and which are ripening into 
evictions I do not know, but I believe 
there are hundreds and thousands of 
them, and taking the two classes of cases 
together, there must be an enormous 
number ripening into evictions in a very 
short time which will give the right 
hon. Gentleman, I fear, a great deal of 
trouble and result in other prosecutions 
and convictions. The provision of the 
Act of last year, which was intended 
to give some relief by spreading the 
ayment of arrears over a term, has 
es completely nugatory and use- 
less. Indeed, it has been so proclaimed 
by many of the County Court Judges 
themselves. The great bulk of the 
County Court Judges have spread the 
arrears only over one year. That is 
practically an entirely useless and nuga- 
tory proceeding, so far as the tenant is 
concerned. I will mention one case as an 
illustration of this. There was a poor 
widow woman in Mayo whose rent was 
£40 a-year. She owed arrears of two and 
a-half years’ rent, or £100. She went 
into the Land Court and got her rent 
reduced to £25. The landlord took 
proceedings against her for the nonpay- 
ment of £100 arrears. The Judge said 
that this was decidedly a case in which 
the claim should be reduced. The 
counsel for the landlord said he had no 
power to give an abatement, and the 
Judge then said he could not give an 
abatement himself, but he made an 
order spreading the payment of the 
arrears over 14 months. What relief, 
I ask, was that for the poor widow? I 
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a term, as they think it is quite useless. 
I think I can best illustrate the effect 
of the Act of last year in respect of 
arrears by dealing with the case of 
the Clanricarde property. The Olanri- 
earde case is of great importance, not 
only on account of the enormous area 
of the property and its large number 
of tenants—about 1,900—but because 
it is practically a typical case of a 
certain class of landlords. It is one 
which will decide the case of the 
action of the landlords in a great 
many cases, and if Lord Clanricarde 
succeeds in the policy he has now at 
heart, and is enabled to evict his tenants 
with the aid of the forces of the Crown, 
I venture to think it will be an evil day 
for many thousands of tenants, and will 
be followed by evictions in other parts 
of Ireland. The case is also an ideal 
one—I mean ideal in the worst sense of 
the term, and not in its best—of an 
absentee landlord. Lord Clanricarde I 
dare say may be an exceedingly amiable 
man in private life and in society in 
London, but the great mistake he makes 
is in endeavouring to manage his pro- 
perty in every detail from London with- 
out knowing anything whatever of the 
condition of the people, and without 
ever visiting the property ; for I believe 
he has not been seen there since he 
came into possession 14 years ago. 
He fee te to manage his pro- 
perty from London in every detail, 
and allows no discretion to the agent, 
careless of the danger that gentleman 
incurs. His Lordship was even un- 
able to understand the legal effect of 
the offer he made to his tenants, or the 
legal position of his tenants. For my 
part my connection with the district 
does not date from the past few months. 
I visited it in 1882 at the suggestion of 
the late Mr. Forster, when it was the 
most disturbed district in Ireland. A 
great many most terrible agrarian crimes 
had been committed in the districts of 
Woodford and Loughrea. There was 
almost war between the landlords and 
tenants. Many of the principal tenants 
and citizens of Loughrea and Woodford 
were imprisoned as suspects under the 
Coercion Act, which was then in foree, 
without, I have reason to believe, a 
tittle of evidence against them, but 





find that, generally speaking, the tenants 
have been reluctant to apply to the 
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made a careful inquiry in the district, 
and I came to the conclusion that, terrible 
as were the crimes committed on the 
one hand, there were also great crimes 
committed on the other; that a great 
many of the landlords were pressing 
their tenants most harshly and cruelly 
in respect of arrears of rent that had 
accumulated in the bad years of 1879 
and 1880; that the Coercion Act was 
aggravating the position between Jand- 
lords and tenants and doing more harm 
than good ; that the true way of dealing 
with the difficulty was to pass an Arrears 
Act, and so I advised the late Chief 
Secretary, Mr. Forster, when I returned 
to this country. Very shortly after I 
left the district another terrible crime 
took place. Lord Clanricarde had de- 
clined to make an abatement of rent 
to any of his tenants during the period 
of agricultural depression. He had 
stated publicly that he would not press 
his tenants for their full rents, but that 
he would take what they could pay and 
would allow the remainder to go to 
arrears according to the vicious practice 
of that estate. In spite of this, I am 
sorry to say that the agent pressed the 
tenants severely and cruelly, and the 
result was that some miserable man 
took a terrible revenge, and the agent was 
murdered. The widow of the agent, 
wishing to vincicate the reputation of 
her husband, desired to publish his 
letters for the purpose of showing that 
he acted entirely on the instructions of 
the landlord and against his own judg- 
ment. Lord Clanricarde obtained an 
injunction in the Courts of Law to 
restrain her from publishing these 
documents. Very shortly after the 
Arrears Act was passed, and that re- 
lieved the district of a great many 
of its agricultural difficulties. In the 
years 1883 and 1884 as much as £47,000 
was paid by the tenants to Lord Clan- 
ricarde, which, I believe, was an 
amount far larger, in proportion to the 
rental], than was obtained by any other 
landlord in Ireland or England during 
the same years. I must take this op- 
portunity of saying that, from informa- 
tion I have been able to gather, the 
tenantsof this property have had a repu- 
tation for honesty and for a willingness to 
pay their just debts so long as they have 
been able to do so. In 1886 there arose 
another serious agricultural depression, 
and most of the landlords of the better 
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class gave abatements amounting to 25 
and 30 per cent. Lord Clanricarde, 
notwithstanding the recommendation of 
his agent, Mr. Joyce, declined to give 
any reduction, and reprimanded his 
agent for forwarding to him a petition 
from the tenants. [ The right hon. Gentle- 
man then related the proceedings that 
led up to the resignation of Mr. Jo 

and the libel action which followed, and 
then continued.] Before the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Joyce, the agent, evictions 
against the tenants commenced, and the 
tenants combined for the purpose of re- 
sisting the proceedings. I think it isof 
importance for the House to recollect 
that this was the first case of combina- 
tion of tenants in Ireland. It was a 
purely spontaneous one. I believe I 
am right in saying the National League 
had nothing to do with it, and for my 
part I must repeat here what I said a 
few days ago at Loughrea in presence 
of the Government reporter—with a full 
sense of the responsibility —that I was 
unable to see how, except by combina- 
tion, a body of tenants of the class and 
character of the Clanricarde tenants 
could possibly protect themselves from a 
landlord like Lord Clanricarde—a man 
who was invisible and unapproachable, 
and who never even anewered their pe- 
titions asking for an abatement in com- 
bination. From that moment the com- 
bination began. It is also worthy of 
notice that since the commencement of 
this combination the district has been 
perfectly free from crime and outrage of 
any kind. I need not tell the House 
all the story of the evictions which 
followed, how the houses were bar- 
ricaded and resistance was offered, how 
a vast body of police was gathered 
together at great cost to the State, and 
how the large number of 75 young men, 
of blameless character, were sent to 
prison on the charge of resisting the 
evictions, and remained there four 
months before trial ; how they were con- 
victed and sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment varying from 12 to 18 
months with hard labour, some of them 
losing their health in prison through 
overcrowding, and one of them dying 
there, owing, as the Coroner’s inquest 
found, to the neglect and cruelty of the 
prison authorities. It is necessary to 
know these things in order to under- 
stand the feeling of the people in Ire- 
land. But the resistance to those 
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evictions had its effect, because it 
roused public opinion and showed 
the true character of the proceed- 
ings of Lord Olanricarde. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Bristol, late Ohief Secretary for 
Ireland—now President of the Board of 
Trade—Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, when 
he heard the details of these evictions, 
found that he could not any longer use 
the forces of the Crown to support 
them; and he wrote a letter to Lord 
Clanricarde such as no Minister in 
this country ever addressed to a private 
landlord before, complaining of his 
conduct and intimating to him that, 
unless he was prepared to make abate- 
ments similar to those made by other 
Trish landlords, the forces of the Crown 
could not be lent to enforce evictions on 
his property. That letter did honour to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s heart, though 
at some expense to his candour towards 
the House, because I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to have denied in 
the House that he had ever exercised 
any pressure on the landlords in that 
direction. 

Tae PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.): I beg to state—as the 
right hon. Gentleman puts it to me— 
that I remember that he made a similar 
statement in a letter to the public Press, 
but he did not quote the words I used in 
this House. I deny that I have ever 
denied anything I have said or done in 
this House. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I concur in 
the main with the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s conduct. But certainly the im- 
pression on my mind is that the 
right hon. Gentleman disclaimed in 
this House having exercised any very 
strong pressure on the landlords or 
refused to put the forces of the Crown in 
motion to support evictions. But, how- 
ever that might be, the House had not 
been fully informed of the action of the 
right hon. Gentleman. In consequence 
of the letter written to Lord Clanricarde 
by the right hon. Gentleman, Lord 
Clanricarde did make some offers of 
abatement. I understand that the right 
hon. Gentleman was not satisfied with 
that offer, because he declined to express 
any opinion whether it was sufficient, 
and for many months no further action 
was taken by the Government in support 
of Lord Clanricarde, or in lending the 
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aid of the ety of the Crown to enforce 
evictions on his pro . I am so 
that the right hon: Gontiemsa did ae 
then remain much longer in Office; and, 
after a time, a considerable change of 
policy took place. I charge against the 
— right hon. Gentleman the Ohief 

ecretary for Ireland that he has com- 
pletely altered the policy of his Prede- 
cessor, who declined to lend the forces 
of the Crown, or at least said that they 
would not be lent, to enforce those evic- 
tions as long as there remained any other 
business for them. 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH: I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman in 
alluding to me to be good enough to 
quote the language used by me in my 
letter to Lord Olanricarde or in this 
House. I abide by everything I have 
said or written. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : I have not 
got the letter by me; but my strong im- 
pression is that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not actually decline to lend the 
forces of the Crown, he intimated that 
there would be such delay in doing so 
that it oe amounted to much the 
same thing. Certainly, that was the 
effect of the letter on my own mind, and 
it was also its effect on the Chief Baron 
Palles, who was the Judge in the recent 
libel case brought by Mr. Joyce, land 
agent, against his former employer, 
Lord Clanricarde. The former policy 
was changed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Chief Bosietaty. After 
the passing of the Coercion Act, Lord 
Clanricarde supplied himself with a new 
agent, and not only did the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chief Secretary 
lend the forces of the Crown in support 
of Lord Clanricarde in further evictions, 
but also allowed the Coercion Act to be 
used in all its force and power in sup- 
porting Lord Clanricarde against his 
tenants. In October last further pro- 
ceedings were taken against the tenants 
after an interval of nearly 12 months. 
The new agent, Mr. Tener, commenced 
proceedings, and had the houses of the 
evicted tenants razed to the ground, 
showing thereby the inexorable deter- 
mination of the landlord not to give 
way on that point. He also informed 
the tenants that it was the intention of 
Lord OClanricarde to spend any amount 
of money for the purpose of carrying 
out all the ejectment decrees, and that 
he would raze to the ground the houses 
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of any tenants who resisted. Stock was 
ised here and there for rent, and these 
* matters created alarm in the district. 
A meeting was announced for the 16th 
of October to protest against the action 
of Lord Clanricarde. The Government 
refused to permit any public meeting to 
be held. hy, I ask, should there 
have been a prohibition of any public 
meeting at that time any more than in 
the present month? The condition of 
things in this district in February 
of this year was even more critical 
than in October; because in Febru- 
ary the campaign of evictions was 
commenced on a far larger scale than in 
October. In spite of the Proclamation, 
a meeting was held at midnight. I do 
not defend all that took place there. 
Much, no doubt, was said and done which 
had better been left unsaid and un- 
done ; but when the legitimate expres- 
sion of public opinion was prevented, it 
was not to be wondered at if the lan- 
guage used was somewhat strong. It 
had been stated that the burning of the 
Proclamation was an act of insurrection. 
That was a ridiculous exaggeration. I 
call it a mere assertion of the right to 
hold a meeting, and a simple deter- 
mination to hold a meeting, notwith- 
standing the Proclamation. Mr. Blunt 
was present, and made a very moderate 
speech ; and it was stated by the Judge 
who tried the recent case at Dublin that 
Mr. Blunt was not even aware of the 
burning of the Proclamation, because 
he was so placed in the house, from the 
windows of which he made his speech, at 
the back of the meeting, that he could not 
see what was done or hear the speeches. 
Therefore, he was free from all re- 
sponsibility. That meeting was im- 
mediately followed by fresh evictions, 
than which there could have been no- 
thing more incredibly mean. About 
150 policemen stole down the Shannon 
in boats during the night and landed on 
its banks just before daybreak, and 
pounced upon three or four houses and 
evicted their tenants. One family, con- 
sisting of a husband and wife and nine 
small children, were, without a mo- 
ment’s notice, and without any warn- 
ing, evicted and cast out upon the 
road, That man’s family had been on 
the estate 200 years, and yet, in con- 
sequence of their inability to pay and 
the unwillingness of Lord Clanricarde to 
make an abatement of 25 per cent, they 
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were evicted. Mr. Blunt had gone 
back to Dublin after the midnight 
meeting ; but when he heard of those 
evictions he returned to the district, 
made inquiries into the circumstances, 
came to the conclusion which everybody 
else would have come to, that the evic- 
tions were unjust and cruel, and desired 
to hold a meeting to elicit sympathy 
with the suffering tenants, to express 
indignation with the action of Lord 
Olanricarde, and to bid the people be 
patient and not to commit crime until 
the attention of Parliament could be 
called to their case. For my part, I can 
conceive no more legitimate subject for 
a public meeting. I said in Dublin, 
and I now say with full knowledge of 
the circumstances which occurred, that 
if I had been there I would myself have 
held a meeting for the purpose of ex- 
pressing indignation, and I should not 
have felt otherwise than proud at being 
by the side of Mr. Blunt in the dock on 
a charge for holding such a meeting. 
This meeting was to be everything which 
the previous midnight meeting was not; 
there was no similarity or connection 
between the two meetings whatever. It 
was to be held in the daytime and not 
at midnight; it was to be addressed by 
Englishmen only, and Mr. Blunt went 
further in his assurances, and gave his 
personal assurances to the magistrates 
that the language which would be 
used at the meeting would be mode- 
rate. Ido not see, therefore, why Mr. 
Blunt should have been prosecuted and 
convicted, nor why he should be treated 
now as a malefactor while I myself, after 
holdinga precisely similar meeting,should 
be at large. I think it is evident from 
the judgment of Chief Baron Palles that, 
whatever the learned Judge may have 
thought about the legality or otherwise 
of the meeting, he was of opinion that 
Mr. Blunt had merely committed a 
technical offence, and that he evidently 
regretted that such a severe sentence 
should have been passed. My contention 
always has been that no jury in the 
United Kingdom would have convicted 
Mr. Blunt. Mr. Blunt was convicted only 
in consequence of the Coercion Act, 
which enabled such a case to be tried 
by two Resident Magistrates. After the 
recent civil action in Dublin it is abso- 
lutely certain that even a Special Jury 
in Dublin would not have convicted Mr. 
Blunt. The jury in the civil action dis- 
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ed, and were unable to find a ver- 
dict for the Crown. I have this very 
day received & letter from Mr. Walker, 
Q.0., assuring me that it is notorious, 
and that the jurors were divided in 
the proportion of 11 in favour of Mr. 
Blunt and one in favour of the Crown. 
Having regard to these facts, I must 
express my surprise that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary a con- 
tinued to keep Mr. Blunt in prison and 
treat him as a malefactor. Taking the 
case at its worst, Mr. Blunt only en- 
deavoured to assert his right to hold 
a public meeting in perfect good faith; 
and there was no country in the world 
except Ireland where he would be treated 
asacommon malefactor. He has been 
deprived of the means of occupying 
his mind, and his treatment has been 
as harsh and as cruel as ever disgraced 
any civilized Government. I went over 
to the Woodford district to hear Mr. 
Blunt’s appeal, and I found matters 
even there much worse than I expected. 
I found that the offer of abatement 
which had been mentioned by Lord 
Clanricarde to the President of the 
Board of Trade had, in fact, nover been 
made to the tenants at all, but that a 
very much inferior offer was made +o 
them, which it was quite impossible for 
them to accept. I also found that the 
Coercion Act was being used by the 
Local Magistrates in a manner the most 
arbitrary and the most unjust, and ap- 
parently with the sole object of assisting 
the landlord against the tenants. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary will give an explanation of the 
facts which I shall now bring before the 
House. For nearly eight weeks after 
the midnight meeting no notice what- 
ever was taken of it by the authorities ; 
but all at once orders appeared to have 
been sent down from Dublin to prose- 
cute a dozen men for attending it. They 
did not prosecute any of the principal 
speakers at it, nor any of the repre- 
sentatives of English Radical Associa- 
tions who were there; but 12 men of 
Woodford, who were merely spectators 
and listeners, were prosecuted. All the 
people of Woodford were present at that 
midnight meeting, and were known to 
the police, and I will ask upon what 
principle were these 12 men selected? I 
have not been able to find out, but the 
universal opinion of the district is that 
the selection was made in the interest 
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of the local landlords, and Mn 8 
view of putting in prison e who 
had post tv fn penta B, to 
their interest. One man who was 

cuted and convicted was Mr. Roche, a 
miller at Woodford. The only part he 
had taken in the meeting was to move 
Father Coen to the chair, without say- 
ing another word, and then occupied 
himself in protecting a few police who 
were there from the chance of violence, 
an act for which he was publicly thanked 
on the following day by the Ohief In- 
spector of the police in the district. Yet 
this very man was, eight weeks later, on 
the evidence of this very Inspector, con- 
victed of being present at this meeting, 
and was sentenced to one month’s im- 
prisonment. The others were mere spec- 
tators, and had taken no active part in 
the meeting. When the first batch of 
eight men were tried, the prisoners were 
suddenly deprived of their counsel by 
the arrest of the hon. and learned 
Member for the Harbour Division of 
Dublin (Mr. T. OC. Harrington) on a 
bogus charge; the accused asked for 
an adjournment of their case for a 
week to enable them to get another 
counsel ; but the magistrates refused to 
adjourn the case, and sent the eight men 
to prison for one month. Another man 
who protected the police was sent to 
prison, and when he was liberated he 
was received with a popular demonstra- 
tion, and 11 persons were sent to prison 
for various terms of from one to three 
months for taking part in it. A house 
three hundred yards away was illumi- 
nated. The police entered the house, 
extinguished the illuminations, and 
prosecuted the 11 men for intimidating 
the owner of the house. They were sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment varying 
from one month to three months, and I 
am told that the owner of the house in 
question is coming up to say that he 
was not intimidated at all. But I would 
like to. direct special attention to the 
case of Mr. Roche, as showing the 
tyranny which is carried on in this part 
of the country. Mr. Roche was first 
sentenced to three weeks’ imprisonment 
for the technical offence of protecting 
his brother-in-law from an assault by 
the police. He was next sent to prison for 
one month for being present at the mid- 
night meeting. Then he was charged 
with trespass, because he showed Mr. 
Blunt and Lady Anne Blunt over an 
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evicted farm, and fined with costs; 
and, fourthly, he was charged with 
being present at the meeting held to 
celebrate the return of another person, 
and sentenced to three months’ impri- 
sonment. It appears to me that this 
person, Mr. Roche, is being pursued 
with gross tyranny simply because he is 
the secretary of the Tenants’ Defence 
Association, and one of those men whom 
it is the interest of the landlords to pro- 
secute, put in prison, and punish. An 
attempt is being made to ruin the man. 
I would like to mention one more case. 
The son of a widow named Coen, who 
was evicted, advised his mother to ask 
the bailiffs to show their warrant, and 
on their failing to produce it advised 
her to remain in her house. He was 
sent to prison for one month on the 
charge of inciting his mother to resist 
eviction. It is really difficult to believe 
that these things actually take place. 
The effect which these cases have had 
upon my mind is to make me believe 
that many persons are being subjected 
to the grossest injustice. There is no 
doubt that some of these persons have 
made themselves disagreeable to the 
landlords. From information that has 
reached me, I have ascertained that, 
notwithstanding all these cases of hard- 
ship and oppression, the tenants of Lord 
Clanricarde are perfectly willing to come 
to terms with their landlord. When 
I first visited the district I made it 
a special condition that the tenants 
should accept any reasonable offer that 
might be made them to settle the diffi- 
culty. During the short time that 
elapsed between my first and second 
visits, Lord Clanricarde commenced a 
new ejectment campaign, and issued, I 
believe, no fewer than 300 processes 
against his tenants. It was under those 
circumstances that I had been called 
upon by the noble Lord’s tenants to 
fulfil my promise to attend the meeting 
in question. In the address which the 
tenants had issued they expressed them- 
selves as being ready and willing to 
assent to any reasonable settlement 
which might be suggested on the part 
of the landlord, and based on the prin- 
ciple of a reduction of rent equivalent 
to that allowed by Irish landlords gene- 
rally. That offer on the part of the 
tenants has been steadily refused by the 
landlord. In answer to that appeal, I 
went over to-Ireland and attended the 


Hr. Shaw Leferre 








meeting which has been referred to. It 
was not for me to defend the action of 
the Government in permitting that meet- 
ing to be held; but had they proclaimed 
it, I should have been prepared to have 
held it notwithstanding. I only received 
the announcement from the police that 
the meeting would not be interfered 
with on the morning of the meeting, and 
the Inspector then asked my advice as 
to what course the police should adopt. 
My advice was that the police should be 
withdrawn altogether, and should be 
confined to their barracks while the 
meeting was being held. That advice 
was literally followed, with the result 
that no police were present, and the 
meeting passed off in a most orderly 
manner. But the most satisfactory 
result of the announcement of the in- 
tention to hold the meeting was that 
two hours before it was appointed to be 
held, Lord Clanricarde’s agent issued a 
notice making very great advances upon 
his previous offers. The offer was made 
solate thet I was unable totake the opinion 
of the tenants with regard to it before the 
meeting was held; but in speaking at 
the meeting, I expressed a hope that 
the tenants would meet the offer in a 
conciliatory spirit. The fact that the 
offer had been made induced me to mo- 
derate considerably the language which 
I should otherwise have used. Since 
then I have been able to consider the 
proposal carefully with legal assistance. 
I consulted on this point one of the ablest 
men at the Irish Bar—The MacDermot 
—who is also a considerable landowner 
in Sligo, and that learned gentleman 
told me that, in his opinion, the new 
offer thus made was a nugatory and @ 
mere ‘‘lawyer’s offer,” made rather for 
show, and not one which the tenantscould 
be expected to accept. No doubt, on the 
face of it, it was a considerable advance 
in the shape of abatement, but it was 
contingent on the tenants paying the 
whole of the arrears. Not one out of 
50 tenants could do that. It was also to 
apply only to tenancies under £50 a-year 
other than judicial rents, and nothing 
was said on the important subject of 
the re-instatement of evicted tenants. In 
these circumstances, therefore, I am not 
at all surprised that, eventually, the 
tenants have rejected the offer. What 
I want now to do is to ask the Govern- 
ment what they propose to do? We 
have to face a very serious conflict in 
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this part of the country. On the one 
hand we have this wealthy Peer, not 
dependent on his Irish property, but 
with vast means elsewhere. On the 
other hand we have this vast body of 
tenantry, willing and anxious to come to 
a just settlement, who are unable to 
come to terms with their landlord. I 
venture to hope that this question may 
still be dealt with by legislation in this 
House. My belief is that it is impos- 
sible to expect an agreement between 
the landlord and the tenantry of this 
district, and it is only to legislation that 
we can look for the purpose of averting 
a difficulty of a most serious character. 
I should like to point out to the House 
a precedent for dealing with this case. 
An adjoining property to Lord Olanri- 
earde’s has recently come under the 
Landed Estates Courts in Ireland—not 
the Land Commission—on the petition 
of the creditors of the owner for sale. 
On the estate coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court it has power to deal 
with the question of rent and of arrears. 
The tenants were three years in arrears 
with their rents, very much as Lord 
Clanricarde’s tenants are, and they 
applied in a body to the Court for an 
abatement of those arrears. The Judge 
of that Court having jurisdiction in 
the case, after hearing the landlord 
and his creditors, has given an abate- 
ment amounting to 33 per cent of the 
arrears due, with time for payment. 
We have here a judicial system of 
settling the affairs of a property adjoin- 
ing Lord Clanricarde’s, and my confident 
belief is that a similar settlement im- 
posed by judicial authority would settle 
this conflict. I would venture again to 
aliude to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade. I would venture to suggest 
to the Government that they should take 
him into their counsel and should deal 
with this case on the principle which he 
had laid down—that they should deal 
with it in accordance with the wishes of 
the great majority of the Irish people, 
just as, when they dealt with the Crofters’ 
Question, they dealt with it in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the majority of 
the Scotch Members. In the crofters’ 
case the Commission had jurisdiction in 
the case of arrears, and they have swept 
away 52 per cent of the arrears. y 
belief is that that is the true way of 
dealing with this case. If the Govern- 


ment would act as I suggest, under the 
Coercion Act the Resident Magistrates 
would have no more to do, and the Act 
would becomea dead letter. I have only, 
therefore, to conclude by expressing my 
hope that the Government will meet my 
Motion by some announcement of their 
intention to deal with the question b 
legislation. If they will do so I sh 
most gladly withdraw my Motion. Ifnot 
I shall feel it my duty to pressit, and shall 
leave to the Government the responsi- 
bility for the further troubles which I 
fear may occur in Ireland when the 
evictions now threatened take place, In 
any case it is my confident belief that 
when the people of this country tho- 
roughly understand the case, they will 
not permit the forces of the Crown, or 
the taxes of the nation, to be used for 
the purpose of enabling Lord Olanri- 
carde to carry out such wholesale evic- 
tions and disturb the whole district. 


Amendment proposed, 

After paragraph 11, to insert the words,— 
“That this House humbly expresses to Her 
Majesty its t that no reference is made in 
Your re s Most Gracious Speech to any 
measure for Ireland which shall deal with the 
arrears of excessive and unjust rents which 
have accumulated in many cases during the last 
two years of agricultural depression from the 
inability of tenants to pay them, and which 
shall prevent the wholesale eviction of tenants 
which is threatened in the district of Loughrea 
and Woodford.” —(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): Before I come to the auto- 
biographical part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, he will, perhaps, 
allow me to deal with one or two sub- 
jects in his address which appear to me, 
I must confess, to have very small rela- 
tion either to the Amendment or to the 
main body of his remarks. He gave us 
a short analysis of a Return which, I 
think, he told us he had privately pre- 
pared, or privately printed, with regard 
to the working of the Crimes Act. From 
this Return the right hon. Gentleman 
deduced the conclusion that one-third, 
at least, of the crime the Government 
had been punishing in Ireland would, if 
I understood him rightly, not be crime 
under any other law than the Act 
last year. If the right hon. Gentleman 
did me the honour to listen to the speech 
I delivered last Friday night, he would 
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have found that not one-third but one- 
half of the prosecutions initiated by 
Lord Spencer were in respect of of- 
fences under the Coercion Act. There- 
fore, if the right hon. Gentleman’s alle- 
gations were true with regard to us, the 
comparison was a favourable one, and 
need not weigh heavily upon the con- 
science of the Government. As a matter 
of fact, I entirely dispute the accuracy 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s figures, 
and I entirely deny, even if sections 6 
and 7 of the Act passed last year created 
fresh offences—which I do not admit— 
that one-third of the prosecutions under 
the Act were directly or indirectly under 
those sections. On some future occasion 
I shall challenge the right hon. Gentle- 
man to substantiate his allegation in 
more detail. [Mr. Saaw Lerevre: Give 
us a Return.| I have given a Return 
showing what prosecutions arose directly 
or indirectly under Sections 6 and7. It 
is, however, impossible to distinguish 
offences which arose under Sections 6 
and 7 from those which come under 
other parts of the Act. The right 
hon. Gentleman referred to Boycotting 
the police, which, he said, consisted 
in refusing to supply them with turf. 
Has the right hon. Gentleman read the 
evidence which was given in the Blunt 
trial? Has he read the evidence of the 
police inspector showing that he was re- 
fused bread for his sick child? If he 
has not read the evidence in the Blunt 
trial, considering that has been the main 
substance of his indictment against the 
Government, what are we to think of 
the pains with which he has prepared 
the case he has put before the House? 
If on the other hand he has read that evi- 
dence, what are we tothink of hiscandour 
when he tells us that Boycotting the 
police only consisted in refusing them 
turf? The right hon. Gentleman went 
on to refer to the sentences of the Lord 
Chief Baron after convictions in 1886. 
I was amazed to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman speak of the case in the way 
he did, as the gentleman who tried the 
case is one of the most distinguished 
Judges on the Irish Bench. He was 
fully cognizant of the state of the dis- 
trict, and distinctly referred to it in his 
recent charge. Moreover, the sentences 
were passed after trials held with a 
jury under the ordinary law. I 
thought we were always being at- 
tacked because we had a Coercion 
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Act under which these things were 
not brought before a Judge and jury, 
but before Resident istrates ; yet 
the right hon. Gentleman gives as the 
worst instance he can find the sentences 


passed by the Lord Ohief Baron with © 


the assistance of a jury. It seems to 
me that the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to hail our Coercion Act as a remedial 
measure. As regards arrears, the right 
hon. Gentleman has given us his method 
of dealing with them. He has alluded 
to the Crofters’ Act passed two years ago, 
and seems to think that that furnishes an 
analogy for some proceeding he desires 
to be taken now. I may remind him 
that the Crofters’ Act really fur- 
nishes no analogy with regard to the 
legislation he wishes to see adopted. 
Rightly or wrongly, the Crofters’ Act 
provided that when a crofter applied for 
a revision of his rent, but only then, he 
could have his arrears dealt with. Like 
the Arrears Act of 1882, its object was to 
start the new Land Bill fairly, and to 
enable the tenants to come into Court 
without arrears; but not even in the 
Act of 1882 nor in the Crofters’ Act is 
there any provision under which a crofter 
should at any subsequent time be re- 
lieved of his arrears by the Court. The 
dealing with arrears is a preliminary 
process, and the true analogy to what 
was done by the Crofters’ Act is not any 
new Act which would be passed now, but 
what was done by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W.E. Gladstone )under the Arrears Act of 
1882. That Act gave the tenant a new 
start before having his rent fixed. The 
rigbt hon. Gentleman did not contem- 
plate in the Act of 1882 any machin- 
ery by which arrears might from time 
to time be wiped out, nor was any 
similar machinery contemplated in the 
Crofters’ Act. Therefore, when the 
right hon. Gentleman, seven years after 
tenants have been given the right to 
apply to Court for fair rents to be fixed, 
asks for machinery to be created to deal 
with the arrears which have accumulated 
under the fair rents so fixed, he entirely 
departs from the analogy he himself 
sets up with regard to the Crofters’ Act 
of 1886. The right hon. Gentleman 
talks as if all arrears which have oc- 
curred in consequence of the bad times 
of 1885-86 were what he is pleased to 
term them, unjust arrears. He has 
used that expression over and over again. 
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His statement is that though fair rents 
were fixed in 1882 or in 1883, if two or 
three years after they were fixed an 
alteration in prices occurred so that for 
two years farming became unprofitable 
under those rents, the arrears so accumu- 
lated were unjust. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” and 
Home Rule cheers.| That statement is 
accepted by Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way. Is it accepted by Gentlemen 
above the Gangway? [Cheers.] It it 
is, I ask them under what pretence they 
ever asked the House of Commons to 
pass the Land Act of 1881. In that 
Act they fixed the contract between 
landlord and tenant, which was de- 
scribed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian as the 
fairest ible contract, and contracts 
under that Act were to last, under legis- 
lative sanction, for 15 years. Now, 
when the right hon. Gentleman recom- 
mended that meusure to the House, did 
it never enter into his contemplation, 
did he never conceive it possible, that 
there might be bad times lasting for two 
years ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Only 10 

rcent of Lord Clanricarde’s tenants 

old under judicial rents. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am per- 
fectly aware of that. DoI understand 
the right hon. Gentleman that when 
you are dealing with judicial tenants 
the arrears accumulating in 1885-86 are 
not unjust arrears? Is that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s contention? [No re- 
ply.| The right hon. Gentleman re- 
mains silent. Then I cannot understand 
why the right hon. Gentleman thought 
it worth while to interrupt me. I ask 
hon. Gentlemen above the Gangway, 
did they really and truly, when they 
passed the Act of 1881, never contem- 
plate as within the bounds of possibility 
that bad seasons or a fall in prices 
might occur, which for two years in suc- 
cession would make farming unprofit- 
able under rents which were ‘the 
fairest possible,” and fixed for 15 years 
by the Act of 1881? If they did not 
contemplate that possibility, what do 
they mean by saying that arrears accu- 
mulating in 1885-6 under judicial 
rents are unjust arrears? If they did 
contemplate it, how dared they compel 
landlord and tenant to contract for 
fifteen years? The right hon. Gentle- 
man has interpolated an observation 
that 90 per cent of Lord Clanricarde’s 
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tenants have never into the 
Court; and that brings me to Lord 
Clanricarde. I am _ perfectly ready 
to accept Lord Clanricarde as the ex- 
treme type of the bad Irish landlord. 
At all events, for the sake of argument, 
I am quite ready to base my observa- 
tions on the theory that no worse land. 
lord exists in Ireland than Lord Olan- 
ricarde—to assume that he is as hard 
and as selfish a man as he is represented 
as being. Let us assume that all the 
invective directed against him is de- 
served, and then let us really see whe- 
ther it be true that all the disorder in 
Loughrea is due to him, and that, by 
parity of reasoning, all the disorder in 
Ireland is due to the other bad land- 
lords. The observation of the right 
hon. Gentleman that 90 per cent of Lord 
Olanricarde’s tenants do not hold under 
judicial rents is very relevant ; because 
why do they not so hold? The right 
hon. Gentleman the other day, in 
a letter to Zhe Times, answered the 
question when he said that Lord Clan- 
ricarde’s rents were so little above what 
the Land Commissioners were fixing 
that it was not worth the while of his 
tenants going into Court. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I also 
added a good many other things. I 
also stated— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am quite 
willing to admit that the right hon. 
Gentleman added other things; but the 
only admission I want at this moment is 
that Lord Clanricarde’s rents were not 
materially above the fair rents—the 
fairest of all contracts—fixed under the 
Land Act of 1881. That is the ma- 
terial point. Then I understand that 
most of Lord Clanricarde’s tenants went 
through the years 1882, 1883, and 1884 
upon rents which, upon that hypothesis, 
were fair rents. Then came the bad 
years of 1885-86; and the right hon. 
Gentleman has justified all the acts of 
Lord Clanricarde’s tenants on the 
ground of hardtimes. If that had been 
so, I should have thought that the 
agitation would have been after both 
these bad years occurred. But the dis- 
orders began before that; and I think 
the House should really have some 
account of what has happened at 
Loughrea, in order that hon. Members 
may fully appreciate how muth is due 
to the landlords and how much is due 
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to other causes. I have not a word to 
say for Lord Olanricarde. I am not 
going to utter a single word in his 

efence ; but I think an impartial 
study of the facts connected with the 
Loughrea district will show that in that 
estimable body of men who have con- 
spired together to make that district a 
hell upon earth and a disgrace to civili- 
zation, Lord Clanricarde is not the worst 
or nearly the worst. If the disorders 
were due to high rents on Lord Clanri- 
carde’s part, I presume the disorders 
would not have arisen until after the bad 
times of 1885-86, when it was difficult for 
the tenants to pay. But when did the 
disorders begin? As a matter of fact 
they began in 1881, and they began, not 
at the instance of persons who wanted 
rational abatements of rents in these 
hard times, but they began as a regular 
agitation against landlordism in the 
abstract. On the 6th of January, 1880, 
the hon. Member for East Galway (Mr. 
Harris) used these words: — ‘‘ The 
landlord system is a most unjust one, 
and anyone paying rent will be a sup- 
— of injustice. It should be put 

own, even with loss of life.” The 
hon. Member for East Galway was one 
of the most active members first of the 
Land League and then of the National 
League. 

Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.): May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman what 
foundation he has for that statement ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Which—the 
quotation, or the statement that he is a 
member of the National League ? 

Mr. HARRIS: The quotation. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The quotation 
is from the official Government report. 

Mr. HARRIS: I deny that report 
most indignantly. 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: On the 24th of 
March, 1881, the same hon. Gentleman 
who has just indignantly denied one re- 
port of his speech, in another speech 
said — 

** Before I conclude I would like to remind 
you to beware of the land-grabber. I am told 
there is one named Kennedy. . Keepawa 
from him, for his very breath is contaminated. 
He is a disgrace not only to the locality, but to 
all Ireland,” 


On the 15th of November, 1885—that 
is to say before the two years of bad 
times—the same hon. Gentleman at a 
meeting at Portumna advised the ten- 
ants to demand a reduction of 50 per 
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cent, and if they did not get it to stick to 
their money. 

Mr. HARRIS: I never made use of 
es expression. 

rn. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman has been very much traduced 
by the official reporter. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Did any newspaper report those 
speeches ? 

Me. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What are the 
offences which occurred in this district 
corresponding with the time of the de- 
livery of the speeches to which I have 
referred ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I rise to Order, Sir. am 
sorry to interrupt the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, but I think what he is doing is 
a distinct breach of the Rules of this 
House. The right hon. Gentleman is 
about to found certain arguments on 
statements which he attributes to an 
hon. Member of this House. Two at 
least out of the three statements he has 
read have been denied as correct by the 
hon. Member in your presence and 
before the House. I wish to ask, Sir, as 
a point of Order, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman is justified in founding argu- 
ments on the accuracy of statements in- 
dignantly denied. 

Mr. SPEAKER: No point of Order, 
as it seems to me, arises. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In 13 months, 
from May, 1881, to Juno, 1882, there 
were no less than six marders in this 
district 

Mr. PARNELL (Oork): What are 
the dates of the alleged speeches ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The first 
speech was delivered on the 6th of 
January, 1880, and the second speech 
on the 24th of March, 1881, and the 
first murder was committed on the 12th 
of May, 1881. Now, I want to point 
out to the House that these barbarous 
and horrible murders occurred in the 
district which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Memberfor Bradford has taken under 
his especial protection, before Lord Clan- 
ricarde can be accused of levying unjust 
rents, and thatonly two of them were con- 
nected with Lord Clanricarde’s property. 
On the 3rd March, 1886, another 
horrible murder occurred—that of a 
man named Finlay, a process-server, who 
was not in Lord Clanricarde’s service at 
all. I think that when we are de- 
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ing how far ing that has 
at Wandfordys to edeaiede 
rd Olanricarde, these facts ought to 
be borne in mind. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, as I understood it, 
was a defence of his recent performance 
in Galway, seasoned with complaints 
that he was not treated like Mr. Blunt. 
He seemed to be under the impression 
that the Government were id to 
deal with so formidable a statesman as 
himself. He became quite irritable when 
he contended that if Mr. Blunt deserved 
arrest, he should have been arrested 
too, and he tells us that if he had been 
in Ireland at the same time as Mr. 
Blunt he would have done everything 
that Mr. Blunt did, and would now 
be sharing with Mr. Blunt in the 
sweets of martyrdom. But there was 
a good deal of difference between the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proceedings 
and those of Mr. Blunt. In the first 
lace, he took every precaution be- 
orehand to explain to the Government 
and the world at large that his mission 
was not a mission of indignation, but a 
mission intended to induce the tenants 
to come to an arrangement with their 
landlord. A gentleman who took a 
prominent part in that meeting indeed 
took the trouble of going to that centre 
of corruption, Dublin Castle, to explain 
to the bloated officials there that the 
great object of the meeting was to pro- 
mote a settlement—that if the meeting 
was held a settlement would be probably 
arrived at, but that if it was not held 
there would be no settlement. Now, I 
am free to confess that no stronger bribe 
could be offered to me or any one hold- 
ing my position than the prospect of a 
settlement on this or any other estate. 
There is nothing that we more desire, 
and if the right hon. Gentleman takes 
the trouble of proclaiming his loyal and 
peaceable intentions, he need not be 
a pe if we take him at his 
word. 


Mr. SHAW. LEFEVRE: Mr. Dick- 
son had no authority whatever from me 
to make any communication to the 
Castle. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOOR: I never said 
“~ had. But Mr. Dickson was one of 

@ principal persons who took t in 
the elias tnt he did ate the 
Castle to make the explanation to 
which I have referred. But, apart 
from this, were the circumstances at- 
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tending the right hon. Gentleman’s 
meeting at all us to those of Mr, 
Blunt? Did the right hon. Gentleman 
attend a midnight meeting in defiance of 
a proclamation, in the course of which 
the telegraph wires were cut and the 
pocreniee issued in the Queen’s name 

urnt and held up to ridicule—a 
meeting held to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the Plan of Campaign, which has 
been pronounced by Chief Baron Palles 
as so illegal in itself that the fact that a 
meeting is held to promote it renders 
such meeting tpso facto illegal ? Theright 
hon. Gentleman attended no such meet- 
ing. Would he have taken part in any 
such meeting? He expresses himself 
an admirer of Mr. Blunt’s proceedings. 
Would he have imitated Mr. Blunt in 
that respect? But not only was Mr. 
Blunt’s meeting preceded by an illegal 
midnight meeting, but there were evic- 
tions actually going on at the time at 
which violent resistance was being 
offered to the bailiffs. That circumstance 
constitutes a distinct and vital difference 
between Mr. Blunt’s meeting and the 
meeting of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Perhaps he shares Mr. Blunt’s views, 
who, when on cross-examination he was 
asked whether he felt any indignation 
at the assaults on the police, and at the 
throwing of burning turf at them, said 
that he could not say he did. Gentlemen 
holding these views may, where resist- 
ance to the police is proceeding, be very 
formdable. Does the right on Gen- 
tleman hold these views? I notice that, 
whereas the right hon. Gentleman is 
ready enough to rise up and make 
irrelevant interruptions, yet when I ask 
him for an answer to a plain question 
he remains silent. The right hon. 
Gentleman bas referred a great deal 
to his experience and knowledge 
of this district, and I notice that 
the right hon. Gentleman appeals 
to the experience of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. Rowlands) who, with 
Mr. Blunt, proceeded to Ireland to in- 
vestigate the merits of the dispute be- 
tween Lord Clanricarde and his tenants, 
and whom he described in a letter to 
The. Times as “ high-minded English- 
men.” I have no power of measur- 
ing the elevation of their minds, but 
but I have the means of measuring the 
depth of their ignorance. It comes out 
in every word of their cross-examination. 
They did not know what went on at the 





meeting at which they were themselves 
present. They did not know about the 
proclamation being burnt, and they did 
not know the meaning of their own 

eeches. Mr. Blunt was ignorant of 
what the hon. Member for North-East 
Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) said, and he did 
not know the meaning of what he said 
himself, for when Mr. Blunt was asked 
= he — by congratulating 

e on ‘their great victory” he sai 

0-5 oath he did not know. Nor did Mr. 
Blunt appear to know the character of 
those with whom he associated. The 
right hon. Gentleman has told the House 
a great deal about a person named John 
Roche, whom he represented as a person 
who had been persecuted by a brutal 
Coercion Government. This man, re- 
ferring to a person who was to be Boy- 
cotted, said—“ You have a tyrant to 
crush to-day. Throttle him, and do not 
let him go until you knock the glass eyes 
out of his head ”—referring to the fact 
that the man was blind of one eye. He also 
made a speech directed against the man 
Finlay, who was murdered soon after- 
wards—a speech which I can only inter- 
pret as a practical incitement to the 
murder of that man. That is one of 
the men whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man takes under his protection and with 
whom Mr. Blunt associated. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to quote the 
speech which he said was an incitement 
to assassination. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will quote 
from the Charge of the Chief Baron. 
He said— 

“John Roche, who was one of the leading 

spirits in Woodford on the 23rd of October, 
1887, said they had their Balaclava (a nick- 
name for Finlay) that day, but the people 
would have their Fontenoy another day.” 
I must explain that the battle of Fonte- 
noy is regarded asa victory won by Jrish- 
men over Englishmen, and it is therefore 
always hailed with satisfaction at Na- 
tionalist meetings. The Chief Baron 
went on— 

“IT do not know whether they consider it was 
their Fontenoy, but within a period of two 
short months that unfortunate man was with - 
out a moment’s notice sent before his Creator, 
and within half-an-hour after his dead body 
had been riddled with shots, his widow was 
publicly groaned and hooted through the streets 
of Woodford. Oh, what a lesson for modera- 
tion of language !’’ 


That was what he relied on as showing 
Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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the nature of Roche’s speech. I have 
quoted the opinion of the Chief Baron, 
and I say that speech was followed by 
the assassination of the man to whom 
it referred, which fully justifies me 
in saying what I have said. Besides 
Mr. John Roche there was upon 
the platform with Mr. Blunt 
Francis Tully, who appears to have 
teen the host, the fidus Achates, the 
guide, philosopher, and friend of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury. Mr. Francis 
Tully in one speech said—— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I rise to Order, 
Sir. Iask you what connection there 
is between a speech of Mr. Tully and 
the Amendment before the House? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On the point 
of Order I may say, Mr. Speaker, that I 
am only following in the footsteps of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and trying to 
investigate the circumstances of the dis- 
trict. ‘Tully isa man who recommended 
‘leaden pills”’ for obnoxious landlords, 
and on account of that recommendation 
he has been nicknamed ‘the Doctor,” 
and is known universally. by that name. 
Of this man, who was the associate of 
these Englishmen in Ireland, the Chief 
Baron had said that if there was an 
indictment against him for incitement 
to assassination on account of such 
words, there was not a Judge in the 
land who would withhold it from the 
jury. Tully, like Roche, took a lead- 
ing part in Boyeotting Mr. Lewis. The 
Chief Baron also said with regard to 
Tully that if Mr. Blunt had been fur- 
nished with a report of his speeches, he 
would sooner cut off his right hand than 
sit down to table with him or have any- 
thing todo with him. These are the 
men, even more than the Olanricardes, 
who have made the Loughrea district 
a by-word, and which, if he knew of 
them, would, I think, appal even Mr. 
Blunt. I believe that a complete cure 
for such things would not be found in 
any legislation suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman. ‘The right hon. Gen- 
tleman in his speech of an hour and 
three quarters—— 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): An hour and 14 
minutes. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It seemed 
tome longer. The right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke for an hour and a quarter, 
and yet he made no allusion whatever 


to the Plan of Campaign, though Wood- 
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ford is in the district where the Plan of 
Campaign was first started. Not one 
word indicating condemnation of the 
Plan of Campaign dropped from the 
right hon. Gentleman, not one word 
indicating condemnation of violence 
towards the police, so I must conclude 
that he agrees with Mr. Blunt in think- 
ing that violence to the police ought not 
to excite his righteous indignation. We 
had a great deal of the speech of the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork (Mr. 
W. O’Brien) the other day devoted to 
the Plan of Campaign ; but after all the 
discussion on the subject the House is 
but imperfectly acquainted with what it 
is. Of its illegality we have now ample 
judicial testimony. Two Judges of the 
High Court have expressed the opinion 
not only that it is technically illegal, but 
that it is a gross violation of personal 
liberty. The hon. Member for North- 
East Cork did, indeed, allude, in 
language not too strong, to the heavy 
penalties which the defeated had to 
pay. For the Plan of Campaign, like 
war, is only less disastrous to those who 
are victorious than to those who are 
defeated. The hon. Member for North- 
East Cork said that when the Plan was 
successful a vast benefit was done to the 
tenantry. I absolutely demur to the 
truth of that proposition. Nothing can 
be further from the truth. The Plan of 
Campaign carries in its train a desola- 
tion and ruin hard to describe and 
impossible to exaggerate. A National- 
ist newspaper, Zhe Wexford People, has 
described the results of the Plan of 
Campaign. It said that— 

“ Changes many and serious had taken place 
since the war chest was lovked at Coolgreany ; 
the land had become a dreary waste and was 
fast falling into a wilderness; the bleating of 
sheep, the lowing of cattle, were no longer 
heard; no fire burned on the hearth, nor beam 
of light escaped from the casement.” 


What had happened on the Oool- 
greany estate had necessarily come to 
pass on every other estate in the like 
circumstances. You compel the land- 
lord to evict; you compel him to 
drive out the ringleaders of the 
tenants. Even if they ultimately win, 
and the landlord gives their terms, these 
men are kept out of their holdings one, 
two, or three years. Nature resumes 
her sway over the fields formerly culti- 
vated; possibly, in some cases, their 
homes are pulled down, and if one of 
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them comes back he finds his holding 
so deteriorated in quality that it is im- 
possible to restore it to its ancient condi- 
tion for years to come. Compare this 
actual working of the Pian of Campaign 
with the roseate description of it given 
by the hon. Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon). That hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“ Would they not be better of with their 30s. 
or £2 a week, with their hands in their pockets, 
amusing themselves, instead of living in 
ney cabins for the benefit of the fand 
0 


I believe the vision or bribe thus held 
up tothem has turned out like the money 
in The Arabian Nights, which, when 

ut in the drawer, turned into eo 

hese men, instead of living with their 
hands in their pockets, amusing them- 
selves, are now living miserable exiles 
in hovels on some neighbour’s lands; 
having seen their own holdings gone into 
a state of nature and their ancient homes 
fallen into ruins before their eyes. The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down is a very conspicuous 
example of one of the most fallacious 
methods of reasoning which can be 
adopted in polities. He has chosen a 
single instance, and deduced from it a 
general conclusion. Even upon that 
instance of the right hon. Gentleman it 
would be folly to base the conclusion 
that Irish disorder is the result of Irish 
landlordism. This House has never 
been in the past, and I think never in 
the future will be, so foolish as to base 
on a single instance great projects of 
legislative change. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the Act of last year 
gave but very little relief in the matter 
of arrears. I do not think that the 
House realizes the whole of the relief 
given to the Irish tenant. The Irish 
tenant has gone into the Land Court or 
he has not, If he has gone in, he has 
had a fair rent fixed, and even that is 
diminished if originally fixed before 
1885. On the other hand, if he has not 
gone in, itis in his power to go in at any 
moment and havea fair rent fixed. But 
this is not all. The right hon. Gentle- 
man speaks as if all these evils had 
come upon Ireland because we did 
not take the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell). But the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Oork 
dealt only with arrears of judicial 
rents, and, therefore, 90 per cent of the 
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Clanricarde rents would not be touched. 
When the right hon. Gentleman points 
to the notices of eviction now served 
upon the Olanricarde and other estates, 
does he forget that the Government in- 
troduced a elause last year by which a 
stay would be put to all these notices if 
the tenant could not actually pay, except 
it was through his own fault? Notices 
of eviction in Ireland now are, there- 
fore, not.the result of hardness on 
the part of the landlord, but are the 
consequence and the measure of combi- 
nations on the part of the tenants not to 
meet their just obligations. Any man 
who thiaks that the problem we 
have to deal with in Ireland is one 
of Home Rule, or a simple question 
of putting down disorder, is utterly 
mistaken in his diagnosis of the 
disease. What we have to deal 
with is a social revolution under the 
mask of political agitation. Socialistic 
objects are being striven for by political 
methods. I am perfectly aware that 
hon. Members opposite shut their eyes 
to this fact; but if they will only ex- 
amine the speeches of Michael Davitt 
and his followers, some of whom are far 
more dangerous than himself, they must 
see that, under the specious pretence of 
a political agitation in support of that 
unstable compromise known as the Home 
Rule plan of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, Socialistic doctrines are bein 
spread in every direction. The re 
forces at work are partly the hereditary 
hatred of England, partly the desire of 
the tenants for other people’s property. 
I, who believe that the laws of property 
were not invented for the benefit of the 
rich, but for the benefit of the poor, who 
believe what hon. Gentlemen below the 
Opposition Gangway do not, that a re- 
gard for property is the very foundation 
of all enterprize and all success, I am 
firmly convinced that unless some steps 
are taken, and successfully taken, for 
stopping the canker which is eating into 
the very heart of Ireland at this moment, 
it will matter little what Bills you may 
pass either for Home Rule or Separa- 
tion, for enterprize and confidence will 
be reps me in Ireland, and the 
people who will suffer most of all are 
your unhappy dupes—the tenantry and 
labourers of Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he must congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. A.J. Balfour) on having 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 








accomplished an unheard of feat—the feat 
of having spoken over an hour upon an 
Amendment, and never having said any- 
thing about it. He(Mr. Healy)thought 
it was high time to recall the House to 
what was the subject before it, which 
he took to be the-arrears of rent in 
Ireland; and the right hon. Gentleman, 
when asked to deal with the question of 
the arrears of rent, went into certain 
speeches delivered in 1880, and made a 
general tirade on the question of Home 
Rule and Socialism, but never once 
touched the question before the House. 
It was established, then, on the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman that Lord 
Olanricarde was a man for whom even 
the Irish Ohief Secretary could not say 
a word. 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR, in explanation, 
said, he had expressed his iness, 
for the sake of argument only, to assume 
that Lord Clanricarde was the very worst 
of landlords. 

Me. T. M. HEALY: If anything 
could be said for Lord Olanricarde, why 
did the right hon. Gentleman not say 
something for him? They had it estab- 
lished, as a matter of fact, that here was 
a landlord proceeding against a tenant 
in such a way that he (Mr. T.M. Healy) 
must repeat that the Irish Chief Secre- 
tary, with his inordinate respect for the 
rights of property, and his declarations 
on the subject, could not say one word 
for Lord Clanricarde. It would have 
been more relevant and germane to the 
question that they should have heard 
more about Lord Clanricarde, and less 
about Francis Tully and 1881. The 
right hon. Gentleman told them the 
present agitation in Galway was not the 
result of the present action of Lord 
Clanricarde, but was due to an incendiary 
speech delivered so far back as 1880. 
Certainly he (Mr. Healy) was surprised 
the right hon. Gentleman did not go 
back a little further—back to 1872— 
when Lord Clanricarde declared he could 
put his white horse in for Galway, and 
not being able to put in his white horse, 
he raised the rent of every man on his b 
estate who had the courage to support 8 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel tl 
Nolan), who was returned as a Home 
Ruler. His fellow-landlord, Sir Henry el 
Burke, did the very same thing, and sl 
from the date of the Galway Election m 
of 1872, when scores of tenants were 
evicted, and scores had their rents raised, 
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from that day the trouble in Galway 
commenced. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not understand the causes of the 
disorder, for he stated that the present 
state of things was not due to land- 
lordism. What, then, did it spring from ? 
From, he (Mr.. Healy) supposed, the 
double dose of original sin of which 
they had heard. Had the right hon. Gen- 
tleman no other hypothesis on which to 
work? Surely, if he saw crime, and 
misery, and disorder in the country, it 
was only-reasonable to attribute that 
in some degree to the forces working 
there. Let them assume that every 
word the right hon. Gentleman had 
uttered about the speeches he had re- 
ferred to was true, and that they were 
incitements to assassination. Didhe mean 
to convey that men would commit assas- 
sination for the mere wantonness and 
fun of the thing? Let them take that 
most brutal murder of Finlay. Did 
he believe the people who committed 
that assassination did it for the mere 
love of blood-spilling? And then the 
right hon. Gentleman went on as if 
there was something inherent in the 
nature of the people of the County 
Galway to account for this state of 
things other than the results of land- 
lordism. The Chief Secretary had 
stated a number of facts which, in his 
(Mr. T. M. Healy’s) opinion, entirely 
disposed of any idea that the right hon. 
Gentleman understood the question 
about which he attacked other people 
for their ignorance ; and he would say to 
him if, when he went to Ireland, instead 
of going to lunch with the Judges in 
that country, he had sat in their Courts, 
he would have learned more than he did 
over the walnuts and the wine in the 
Judge’s chamber. With regard to the 
case of Lord Clanricarde, to whom the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Predecessor (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) would not give the 
assistance of soldiers to carry out evic- 
tions, it was now admitted that he was a 
man for whom the right hon. Gentleman 
could not say one word; and the pro- 
blem he would ask the House to con- 
sider was this—Was it a reasonable 
thing, when a man from his chambers 
in the Albany could desolate an 
entire district, that that state of things 
should be allowed to continue? The 
right hon. Gentleman was very elo- 
bag: on the desolation wrought by 

© Plan of Campaign, and he waxed 
pathetic over the misery and distress 
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he alleged it caused. He had read them 
‘an extract from The Weszford People 
showing how the Ooolgreany estate 
looked after the Plan of Campaign; 
but the wonder was that his eyes were 
not turned to the Clanricarde estate 
|after the evictions, when the agent 
/razed the houses to the ground; or to 
| Glenbeigh, after the agent had applied 
the petroleum can to the roofs, and 
where evictions were again proceeding 
| yesterday ; and he would ask, was the 
‘alleged desolation wrought by the Plan 
of Campaign to be compared to the 
desolation and slaughter worked by 
Lord Clanricarde and men like the land- 
lord of Glenbeigh ? What was the alter- 
native to the Plan of Campaign? Evic- 
tion pure and simple. They had either 
to be evicted with it, or without it; and 
for his part, if he was an Irish tenant 
threatened with eviction, he would rather 
be evicted under the Plan of Campaign, 
with his money in his pocket, than see 
the house razed by the agent, because 
the landlord would not accept the por- 
tion of the rent he could pay, and which 
he was willing to offer under the Plan. 
The utmost that had been claimed under 
the Plan was 30 per cent ; in most cases, 
he thought, 20, which he believed was 
asked on the Kingston estate. Was he 
to be told it was a better thing for the 
Irish tenants to offer the landlords what 
they could and be evicted afterwards, 
or not to be evicted at all, or, if evicted, 
retain in their pockets such portion as 
they had offered of the rent which they 
could still afford to pay? The Plan of 
Campaign had not been adopted out 
of lightness of heart. The tenants 
had not a light heart when eviction 
threatened, and the gentlemen who 
were concerned in propagating the Plan 
of Campaign had not propagated it with 
a light heart. The hon. Member for 
North-East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) and 
the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) recognized the difficulties of the 
Plan of Campaign, and every speech of 
theirs told the tenants they were going 
into a desperate fight; but they asked 
what was the alternative. And surely, 
when they had a landlord like Lord 
Olanricarde, who rejected such a peti- 
tion for an abatement in time of distress 
as would be signed by leading men like 
Dr. Healy, the Unionist Bishop, and the 
rector, with scorn, he would like to ask 
what those tenants were todo? What 








alternative was then open to them? What 
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course was open to the tenants of a harsh 
and exacting landlord determined to 
have all the law gave him but to be 
evicted or to adopt the Plan of Oam- 
paign? The right hon. Gentleman said 
the Courts were open to them. How 
were they open? He must say, in his 
opinion, a more worthless Bill than the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Bill of last year 
to effect the purposes which he pro- 
claimed it would effect in dealing with 
arrears and evictions, and a more ill- 
drafted measure, could not have been 
devised. The right hon. Gentleman said 
the landlord applied to the Court to serve 
a notice of eviction, and the tenant might 
then be heard against the landlord’s 
application. The right hon. Gentleman 
was in error, for there was nothing at 
all of the kind; and surely the right 
hon. Gentleman, with regard to a Bill 
he himself brought forward, ought to 
have some elementary acquaintance with 
what was being done under it. There 
was no such thing as an application by 
the landlord to serve his eviction notices. 
There was no such thing provided 
for as an application by the tenant 
to resist an eviction notice. Nothing 
of the kind could arise under the Act. 
What happened was simply this. The 
landlord served a writ on the tenant, 
claiming possession of the land, and 
if the tenant could not pay he would 
have to march. Then the landlord 
served an eviction notice, and the ten- 
ant could not be heard in the least 
degree. This notice was not issued in 
the open Court, and personal service was 
not even required, but it was served by 
letter. It was not even necessary to 
apply to the Court for the eviction no- 
tice. The landlord, on getting judgment, 
issued the notice himself. He cvuld go 
to the stationer’s shop and buy a gross 
of them. They might be ordered at 
Smith’s bookstalls, and filled in ad lib. 
The Ohief Secretary had vast legal 
assistance in Ireland, and he had by 
his side the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Trinity College (Mr. 
Madden), whose ability was appreciated 
in Ireland, and why, then, could he not 
make himself acquainted with the ele- 
mentary facts of the case? Again, 
if the landlord proceeded by way of an 
action for rent, there was no possibility 
of having the arrears made payable by 
instalments. He challenged the Govern- 
ment to deny that. If a tenant owed 


Mr. T. M. Healy 








him rent, and he brought an action fur 
the rent, there was no means of puttin 

a stay upon it in the sense of having the 
arrears made payable by instalments. 
That was only possible in actions for 
possession. It was quite true that in 
the case of an action for rent they could 
have a stay put upon the sale of the 
tenant’s interest; but what did that 
amount to? Although they could put 
a stay upon the sale of the tenant’s in- 
terest in an action for rent there was 
nothing to prevent the seizure of his 
stock undera judgment, or, without going 
to the Court at all, they could distrain 
for every cent that the man ; 
so that the landlords of Ireland at the 
present moment, the instant rent was 
due, could seize every cow a tenant 
had, and the Government lent them 
their police to aid and assist in the 
work. He wondered the right hon. 
Gentleman did not refer to the case of 
Mrs. Ourtin, about whose unhappy 
bereavement tears almost of blood had 
been shed on the Treasury Bench. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not tell them 
that Lord Kenmare and Lady Kenmare 
got up a fund for Mrs. Curtin, and, 
having got up the fund, the noble Lord 
went with his bailiffs and police, and 
seized her cows for rent. The Govern- 
ment lent Lord Kenmare their police 
to conduct the seizure of her cattle, 
and District Inspector Crane hinted 
at withdrawing police protection from 
her and her family, telling her that 
she did not want it, now that Lord 
Kenmare had seized her cattle for 
rent. That was what happened in 
the case of Mrs. Ourtin, a case with 
regard to which the Government had, 
through the medium of the Irish Loyal 
and Patriotic Union, made such capital 
at every election. Every landlord in 
Ireland could execute similar dis- 
traints, and there was no law to 
hinder them. He asked, then, where 
were the supposed remedies under this 
Act of 1887? In the first instance, it 
only applied to the tenants of £50 valua- 
tion and under, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that included the mass 
of the Irish tenants. If the right 
hon. Gentleman took the trouble to 
read the cases before the Court he 
would find out his mistake. He 
would give an illustration afforded by 
the case of the Earl of Desart v. Eliza- 
beth Townsend, a widow. That was 
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the case of a leaseholder above £50 of 
rent to whom the Act of last year did 
not apply. The Court of Queen’s Bench, 
in its humanity, owing to the piteous 
affidavit of this widow lady, and 
the oppression she proved the Earl of 
Desart had perpetrated upon her, came 
to her relief Bho being a leaseholder, 
entitled last September to go into Court 
and serve an originating notice, ven- 
tured to serve that to get a fair rent 
fixed. The landlord had sent a bailiff 
down to tell her she need not pay the 
rent until after the Kilkenny fair in 
October. She owed two years of rack- 
rent, and, despite the bailiff’s message, 
long before the date was fixed she got a 
writ for the rent on venturing to go into 
the Land Court under last year’s Act to 
get a fair rent fixed as a leaseholder. 
The Court of Queen’s Bench, out of 
which the writ issued, said they would 
take advantage of a rule in the Judi- 
eature Act, and would postpone for 
a few months the payment of her 
arrears. The landlord took his case 
to the Court of Appeal, and there it 
was solemnly decided by the highest 
Court in the land that in cases like hers, 
arising out of want of funds on the part 
of the tenant, and against whom there 
was no allegation on the part of the 
landlord that they could pay, that no 
power resided in the Courts to give 
the slighest relief. That being so, with 
what countenance could the right hon. 
Gentleman tell the House that all the 
grievances arising in Ireland were those of 
cases under £50 valuation? They could 
never hear of cases of over £50 now in 
the Courts, because the Courts had judi- 
cially decided they had no power to give 
relief. What was the tenant to do? 
To grin and bear it and be evicted, 
or else join the Plan of Campaign. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) stated that the arrears’ provi- 
sion, such as that in the Arrears’ Act 
of 1882, or the Orofters’ Act of 1886, 
was inapplicable to the present state of 
things, Sieaee in 1882 the Arrears’ Act 
was a reasonable thing, as then, for the 
first time, the tenants got permission to 
go into Court. If it was a proper thing 
to give the Act of 1881 a fair start, 
what was the case of the leaseholders 
who were admitted in 1887? If there 
were 200,000 tenants under the first 
Act, the right hon. Gentleman himself 
and the First Lord (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
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have boasted that 113,000 tenants could 
come in for the first time under the Act 
of 1887. If it was reasonable to give an 
Arrears’ Act for 200,000, it was surely 
right to give it for 113,000. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
went on the basis that because it was 
right to give the Act of 1881 a fair 
start, because it promulgated a fair rent 
system, why, then, did he not think it 
equitable to give the Act of 1887 a fair 
start as regards the leaseholders who got 
then for the first time the right to go into 
Court? Yet the right hon. Gentleman 
passed the Act of last year, admitting 
that the rents fixed under the Act of 
1881 were not fair rents. He passed an 
Act to enable the Land Commission to 
reduce for three years rents which were 
paid under the Act of 1881, and yet he 
said that these rents could only be re- 
duced from May or March last, and that 
he would let the arrears antecedent to 
that time hang like a millstone around 
the necks of these unfortunate people. 
While admitting, therefore, that the 

resent rents were unfair, the right 
on. Gentleman said that they would 
insist upon the arrears of those same 
rents being enforced, because all pre- 
vious rents were fair. He (Mr. Healy) 
had often brought that question to the 
notice of the House. For his own part, he 
had never let a year pass, or a debate on 
the Land Act Estimates pass, without 
protesting against the character of the 
men who had been appointed Sub-Com- 
missioners, and the exorbitant rents 
fixed, and the best proof of the unfair- 
ness of the rents and the inequality of 
their decisions was the passing of the 
measure of last year ; and the best proof 
that he was right in denouncing the 
Commissioners was the fact that the 
Government had been obliged to take 
action in 1887 to lower the rents fixed 
up to 1886. The Chief Secretary talked 
of the Crofters’ Act, which had been in 
operation only a few months, yet the 
Crofters’ Act enabled tenants to wipe out 
arrears previous to the passing of the 
Act. Did the right hon. Goulioten con- 
ceive it to be a fair thing that at the 
present moment in Ireland, where rents 
were being fixed by the Land Com- 
mission, that that fair rent should not 
date back to the antecedent arrears? 
He (Mr. Healy) claimed for the Irish 
leaseholders that their revised rents 
should date back upon every penny of 
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arrears. That was a reasonable and a 
logical claim. It could be founded on 
legislative enactments, and it could not 
be put down to the demands of agitators. 
Was it not an appalling thing for Irish 
Members to have the consciousness that 
they were dealing in that House with 
Englishmen so ignorant of the laws they 
were passing, that they were unable to re- 
cognize the force and effect of those laws? 
The House passed a measure for lease- 
holders giving them the right to have 
fair rents fixed, but the landlord took 
advantage of pre-existing arrears, and 
then by Section 7 deprived them of all 
benefits of the Land Acts by service of 
a notice transforming the tenant into a 
caretaker. To tell a leaseholder that he 
could go into Court, leaving his arrears 
untouched and undealt with, and then 
to destroy his tenancy by one of those 
miserable notices, was a farce and a 
fraud which involved the man in law 
costs without yielding him any benefit 
whatever. A most interesting docu- 
ment had been issued to Members of 
Parliament that morning, a Report of 
the Crofter Commission. There was 
going on in the North of Scotland 
exactly the same controversy which 
had arisen in Ireland. On page 98 was 
given a Return of the number of tenants 
dealt with, the present rent, the past 
rent, the amount of arrears, and how 
they were disposed of. It appeared the 
number of holdings dealt with in five 
counties—Sutherlandshire, Ross, Inver- 
ness, Argyllshire, and Caithness—was 
1,767. In Sutherland the reduction 
was 23} per cent; in Ross, 26; in In- 
verness, 28} per cent; in Argyllshire, 
26}; and in Caithness it was very nearly 
41 per cent. Would the House believe 
that on these 1,767 Scotch holdings no 
less a sum was wiped off by the Com- 
mission than £14,418? If that was the 
case with arrears on 1,700 holdings in 
Scotland, what would it be in Ireland 
with 113,000? Why should not they be 
similarly relieved? He would remind the 
House of the great reductions made in 
Treland. In some of the cases already 
heard rents of £18 had been reduced to 
£5, of £60 to £40, of £100 to £40. They 
had these reductions of rent made by the 
Commissioners appointed by the Tory 
Government under the jealous eye of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Isle of Thanet Division of 
Kent (Colonel: King-Harman) and Mr. 
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Wrenc!:. Colonel Davies, himself one 
of the Government’s own Sub-Commis- 
sioners, had had his rents reduced by 
40 per cent, and many other Sub-Com- 
missioners were also convicted rack- 
renters. Yet they felt constrained to 
make enormous reductions. But the 
arrears of the old impossible rents 
which they cut down remained undealt 
with. He (Mr. Healy) contended that 
the case of the men who got the right 
to go into Court last year was exactly 
on all-fours with those under the Act of 
1881, who got an Arrears’ Act in 1882. 
The Chief Secretary thought the Act of 
1881 a needless one. Did he think the 
Arrears’ Act of 1882 a needless one? 
His argument seemed to assume that 
both Acts were needless. Was that his 
opinion ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think not; 
though I took part in opposing both 
Acts. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that being 
so, he could only wish the leaseholders 
much comfort from the Government of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The ques- 
tion put to him was whether he regarded 
them as having been unnecessary? 
In Scotland, where there were no 
murders, and agitators, and outrages, 
and dreadful people as there were 
in Ireland, the crofters had obtained 
a considerable reduction of their 
rents; and their arrears had been 
reduced 60 per cent. He would be con- 
tent with men of the calibre of the 
Scotch Commissioners to decide whether 
it was desirable that arrears of rent in 
Ireland should be wiped out. It fol- 
lowed that either the Crofters’ Commis- 
sion was acting wrongly and dishonestly, 
or else that the Chief Secretary was iil- 
advised or misinformed. It had not been 
claimed that there should be a general 
wiping out of arrears; there had been 
nothing of the kind in Scotland; but 
there had been judicial findings that the 
tenants were unable to pay. The wiping 
out under the Act of 1882 was a judicial 
wiping out. Surely it was not unreason- 
able to ask that there should be a Court 
appointed to decide whether the arrears 
were such as the tenant was able or 
willing to pay, and they pressed the 
matter no further than to ask that it 
should be referred to one of the 
Government’s own Courts appointed 
under their own Administration. Would 
anyone believe that Mr. Justice Gibson 
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would be likely to lean to the tenant’s 
side rather than to the landlord’s, or 
that Mr. Justice Holmes would not hold 
the balance evenly, or, if anything, not 
leaning to the tenant’s side? Was it 
not a reasonable thing that they should 
require from the Government a Bill 
enabling the Irish Judges to deal with 
the terrible question of arrears? Did 
the House prefer that the tenants of 
Lord Clanricarde should be evicted, and 
the county of Galway rendered desolate ? 
It was of no use appealing to the Chief 
Secretary, who had what was known 
as a sysiéme, but he appealed to hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
know whether his demand was not a 
fair one? The speech of the Chief Se- 
cretary seemed directed to the Deptford 
Election rather than the question 
directly at issue. He (Mr. Healy) 
thought it would have been better for 
him to have addressed himself to the 
question, rather than to the speeches of 
Mr. Francis Tully or what was said by 
Matt Harris in 1880. That would have 
been better than a miserable réchauffé of 
bitter strife in years gone by, with 
which the House was quite familiar, be- 
cause the speeches cited on the Blunt 
trial had all appeared in the Dub- 
lin correspondence of The Times. He 
supposed that even English Members 
read the Dublin correspondence of 
that journal. [Sir Roszert Fow er 
(London): I do not.] He was glad to 
have that admission from the hon. 
Baronet, because in that case his know- 
ledge would not be the less, nor his 
bitterness the greater. He assumed, 
however, that the general body of Eng- 
lish Members read the Dublin corre- 
spondence of Zhe Times, and so they 
would have seen before the quotations 
which the Chief Secretary hurled at the 
House in the course of debate. What 
did they come to? Suppose he or any 
other Irishman made a foolish speech 
eight years ago that was no reason why 
Elizabeth Townsend should continue to 
berack-rented and deprived of the benefit 
of legislation passed expressly to meet 
such cases as hers. What had that Go- 
vernment to do with the matter? Let 
them assume that every word that the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke about Gal- 
way was correct. But Galway was only 
one of the 32 counties in Ireland. They 
wanted the question of arrears settledin 
a reasonable spirit. They wanted to 
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see the grievances of the tenants under- 
stood on the Tre Bench, and the 
reply the Chief Secretary gave to their 
request was to read long extracts from 
the brief of Mr. Peter O’Brien, the 
Irish Attorney General in the Blunt 
trial. It was amazing that the Chief 
Secretary should have assumed such 
a position, and have used such 
bitterness of language, which was not 
alone unworthy of himself, but unworthy 
of any phase of Irish Administration, 
because it gave the “go by” to the 
greatest of all grievances that were now 
sorely pressing the Irish people. The 
right hon. Cunthenan should have 
treated the subject in a spirit to give 
the Irish people some hope that the 
Government did really appreciate the 
gravity of this position. He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman solemnly, what 
contribution had he made towards the 
settlement of the question? Lord 
Clanricarde and his like would be free 
to operate in Galway to-morrow with 
their evictions, and if they resolved to 
do eo, the right hon. Gentleman would 
be bound to aid them in the work with 
soldiers and police. That was a situa- 
tion which was not to be met by vitriolic 
quotations from speeches made years 
ago. The right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of the desolation caused by the Plan of 
Campaign, and had drawn a terrible 
picture; but what was the Government 
Plan of Campaign? The Government 
Plan of Campaign to-morrow would be 
to give that monster, who lurked 
somewhere in the Albany like a tiger 
in his lair, the aid of 50,000 soldiers, 
if he needed it, to destroy the homes 
of his tenants. That was the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Plan of Campaign ; 
but the reasonable suggestion of the 
Irish Representatives was to get rid of 
all Plans of Campaign, to submit the 
question at issue between tenants and 
their landlords to the arbitration of 
the Government’s own Judges—men 
like even Judges Gibson and Holmes. 
That was his (Mr. Healy’s) Plan of Cam- 
paign; he went upon the principle that 
if there was a grievance between Lord 
Clanricarde and his tenants, the ques- 
tion ought to admit of some legislative 
settlement, and should not be left to 
generate into crime and outrage. The 
arrears represented no solid cash for the 
landlord. They were irrecoverable ; if 
wiped out, the pockets of the landlords 
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would not lose Is. They were useful 
for one purpose only, and that was to 
assist the landlord in driving the ten- 
ants from the land; and it was because 
that was so that the Chief Secretary re- 
fused to deal with the arrears. Lord 
Salisbury had admitted that he was 
forced to pass the Land Act of last year, 
because he was on a fatal toboggan slide, 
and in order to give the landlords an 
opportunity of rendering the Act nu- 
gatory the arrears were allowed to 
hang over the tenants. The Chief Secre- 
tary had asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) for a catego- 
rical answer as to whether he approved 
of the Plan of Campaign. Questions 
could not always be answered by a Yes 
or a No; and perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford ap- 
eg of the Plan sub modo. The right 
on. Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
had received to-night a telegram which 
showed how the Plan of Campaign 
worked. It referred to the property of 
Sir Henry Burke, near that of Lord 
Clanricarde; the landlord had refused 
abatement, and the tenants adopted the 
Plan of Campaign. The telegram was— 
‘*Tt is true Burke has given 25 per cent; re- 
instates tenants; compensates them for crops; 
pays legal costs, together with £160 for the 
maintenance of evicted tenants. Your inter- 
vention has had its effect.” 
The fact was, and he (Mr. Healy) 
was sorry to declare, that it was only by 
extra legal means that any concession 
had ever been, or was likely to be, wrung 
from the Irish Government. The Chief 
Secretary had fatally misconceived the 
Trish situation, or, if he had not miscon- 
ceived it, had acted in a fatal manner so 
far as the peace and quietude of that 
country was concerned. No comfort 
would be brought to the minds of the 
suffering Irish tenants by the speech of 
the Chief Secretary. It would have been, 
he (Mr. Healy) would not say a 
generous, but a prudent thing if the 
right hon. Gentleman had given them 
some crumb of comfort. From the 
beginning to the end, however, the 
Chief Secretary’s speech had been directed 
to exasperate still more the people of 
Ireland, smarting, as they were, under 
the Coercion Act. He hoped that some 
responsible Minister of the Crown, like 
the right hon. Gentleman the new Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade (Sir 


Michael Hicks-Beach), whose letter to 
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Lord Olanricarde did him honour, 
would endeavour to impress upon 
the Cabinet that Ireland needed some- 
thing else than the continual appli- 
cation of the cat-o’-nine-tails. After all, 
a Government had another duty incum- 
bent upon them besides the enforcement 
of penal statutes. Even Robespierre 
told the French Convention when eve 
scaffold in France dripped with blood— 
“It is not with the Oriminal Oode in 
hand you will regenerate your country.” 
It was not ‘‘ with the Oriminal Code 
in hand” that they would regene- 
rate Ireland, and it was not by such 
speeches as those delivered by the 
hief Secretary that peace would be 
established in that country. He mar- 
velled much that the Tory Party, the 
* Party of Order,” should have entrusted 
the right hon. Gentleman unchecked 
with the destinies of 5,000,000 British 
subjects. Disorder might exist in Ire- 
land, but admittedly distress existed 
there, and the Chief Secretary had 
displayed the most extraordinary igno- 
rance of the very A B O of the 
Irish Question. If anything was cal- 
culated to drive the people in Wood- 
ford and Loughrea into still more reso- 
lute action it was the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The Irish Mem- 
bers were compelled to come to the 
House of Commons, and when they put 
the case of their suffering people as well 
as they could before the Government, 
they were met with gibes and flouts and 
sneers. He (Mr. Healy) took England 
to witness that if the Irish people, under 
the lash of addresses such as had been 
delivered by the Ohief Secretary, re- 
mained peaceful and calm, it was not 
because they had not many crore troubles 
and grievances to endure, but because 
they had a belief and a hope in their 
present alliance with the Liberal Party. 
He had himself, in former times, 
doubted, because of the advant 
the landlords took of their efforts, 
whether the Irish Party should at all 
times preach calmness, and he was sorry 
to have to say that even now the fact 
that men like Lord Clanricarde knew 
that every nerve was being strained by 
the Irish Party in the direction of 
peace, and that anything like outrage 
and crime was deprecated, and every 
effort used to repress disorder, was & 
strong encouragement to creatures of 
his type. He, therefore, trusted 
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that the English ple would not 
mistake their position. He said to 
the people that if Lord Olanricarde 
evicted, and they had no hope from 
English administration as expressed in 
the mouth of the Irish Chief Secretary, 
their hope did not lie in submitting 
like slaves to the lash of Lord Clan- 
ricarde. Their hope lay rather in com- 
bination. Aye, and if necessary he would 
say it, in honest resistance, because he 
believed that the resistance of the Clan- 
ricarde tenants at Loughrea and Wood- 
ford to eviction would meet not with the 
condemnation, but with the sympathy 
and encouragement of the English 
people. The Government had ab- 
stained from bringing to the con- 
sideration of this question one states- 
manlike idea. The case of the Chief 
Secretary was simply a repetition of that 
Nisi Prius fustian delivered on behalf of 
the Government in Mr. Blunt’s trial last 
week. That wasthe only argument offered 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He ap- 
pealed to speeches of seven or eight 
years ago. Those speeches might have 
been foolish or wise, but they had had 
other effects than that of leading to out- 
rage. It was the speeches of agitators— 
of whom, he was proud to say, he was one 
—which led to the passing of the Land 
and Arrears Acts, which, to a certain 
extent, constituted the charter of the 
Irish tenant. Their demands had for- 
merly also been refused time after 
time, with speeches as defiant as the 
speech of the Chief Secretary, and 
= at last they had to be conceded. He 

elieved, too, that in spite of the Go- 
vernment’s refusal to-night to deal with 
this Arrears’ Question there would arise a 
spirit in Ireland which would sweep from 
his er the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, and that, just as 
when last year the Government first de- 
clared it to be outrageous to interfere 
with the judicial rents and then passed 
an Act to reduce them, something like 
reason would yet be brought to Her 
Majesty’s Government on the Arrears’ 
Question also. But if they refused to 
deal with it till after crime and outrage 
and bloodshed had occurred, should they 
be surprised if the Irish people were to 
attribute the benefit they at length re- 
ceived to nothing else than outrage and 
crime? As things went on in Ireland 
from bad to worse the Government would 
deeply regret the delivery of speeches 
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like that of the Chief Secretary, a speech 
as vain in dealing with the question as 
it was foolish in an administrative point 
of view, and in the end the very words 
of the Irish Secretary would be swallowed 
by him in exactly the same way as Lord 
Salisbury and his own Colleagues had 
swallowed theirs with reg: to the 
judicial rents. This was an unfortunate 
position—that no amount of argument 
seemed to affect the question; and he 
(Mr. Healy) called upon the tenants of 
Lord Clanricarde and the people of Ire- 
land in the meantime to continue the 
steadfast action which had won for 
them everything that had been won 
in the past; and if they persevered in 
that action they were not only certain of 
moral victories in Ireland, but certain 
also to see in that House their demands 
approved of, sanctified, and solemnized 
by the very enactments that the Govern- 
ment would yet be obliged to place on 
the Conservative Statute Book. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) thought that all those who had 
listened to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land must have been filled with sur- 
prise and also with regret, and he had no 
doubt that the feelings of regret pre- 
ponderated over those of surprise. It 
was felt, after the clear and lucid ex- 
position by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oentral Bradford (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) of the facts connected with 
the Woodford agitation, and connected 
also with that broader agitation of 
which the Woodford agitation was a 
type, that something more was required 
in reply from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary than sneers and a 
reproduction of speeches seven or eight 
years old, having absolutely nothing 
whatever to do with the present cireum- 
stances. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land referred to certain speeches that 
were delivered seven or eight years ago 
by Mr. John Roche and Mr. Francis 
Tully. He (Mr. Stevenson) asked the 
House to consider whether, if the words 
which the right hon. Gentleman ascribed 
to Mr. Francis Tully and Mr. John 
Roche had actually been uttered, they 
would have any bearing whatever on 
the charge which was made against the 
present action of the Government in 
supporting the action of Lord Olanri- 

e at Woodford; and whether they 
were not speeches that ought not to have 
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been relegated to the limbo of those past 
utterances which ought to be amply for- 
gotten now that a new era had dawned 
upon Ireland? But there was this to be 
said further—-that they had no guarantee 
that those speeches were accurately re- 
rted. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary referred to a speech 
which had been ascribed to the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Gal- 
way (Mr. Harris); but that hon. 
Gentleman had indignantly denied that 
he had ever uttered the speech in 
question. It was very likely that had 
Mr. John Roche or Mr. Francis Tully 
been in the House they would have got 
up and indignantly denied the utterances 
laced in their mouth by the right hon. 
mtleman. But they could not draw 
any conclusion from speeches delivered 
in 1881 or 1882, and, what was more, if 
they were expected to draw any con- 
clusion from those speeches, they must 
first be certain that the speeches were 
accurately reported. There was not the 
slightest guarantee that the shorthand re- 
ports placed before the House were at all 
in accordance with the facts. Hon. Mem- 
bers were also filled with surprise that 
after the demands for remedial legisla- 
tion which were put forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
the Chief Secretary made no proposal 
which would in any way meet the 
necessities of the case. The events of 
the last few weeks and months ex- 
hibited in the clearest manner the 
necessity of an amendment of the 
Land Act of last Session, and showed 
that the modus operandi of the Act 
had not been of a nature to fulfil 
the expectations of hon. Gentlemen 
who supported that Act, and had not 
been of a nature to fulfil the expecta- 
tion that it would confer great benefits 
on the tenants of Ireland. The events 
of the last few months had exhibited 
that the Land Act of last Session, like 
many other pieces of Tory legislation, 
was a measure which merely took away 
with one hand what it gave with the 
other. That Act professed to be an Act 
to stop, or, at all events, to stop within cer- 
tain limits, evictions. As a matter of fact, 
it had done nothing of thekind. There 
was a temporary lull in the carrying out 
of evictions; but, from a Return which 
was placed in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers that morning, he (Mr. Stevenson) 
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noticed that 3,352 notices of evictions 
had been filed during the four months 
ending December 31, 1887. No doubt, 
there had been many more notices filed 
since the end of December. Let the 
Government consider what would be the 
result when the time for redemption 
had expired, and what would be the 
result when another wave of eviction 
swept over Ireland, reproducing all the 
horriblescenes of Glenbeigh and Bodyke. 
Unless the Government were prepared 
with some legislation to step in between 
the living and the dead, as it were, the 
responsibility would lie upon their 
shoulders of having passed an Act last 
Session under the pretence and on the 
ground that it was likely to confer cer- 
tain boons on the tenants of Ireland— 
namely, the staying of evictions—while 
events showed that it had merely post- 

oned the evil day, and not only that, 
But made the process of eviction easier 
than before. For the two clear and well- 
defined processes which formerly existed 
had been substituted two others. The 
first process was to send a notice of 
eviction by registered letter transform- 
ing the tenant into a caretaker; and the 
second process was that, after the period 
of redemption had elapsed, the tenant 
ceased even to be a caretaker, and was 
evicted. Those persons who quoted the 
English system and found in it any 
analogy to the land tenure of Ireland 
left cut altogether in the calculation the 
question of dual ownership, which made 
all the difference in the world between 
the two systems. One hon. and learned 
Gentleman on the other side of the House, 
and one, he was sorry to say, even on 
the Opposition side of the House, spoke 
of the act of eviction as if it were simply 
the taking back by the landlord of what 
was his own. But it was the taking of 
more than his own—it was the taking 
back that tenant right which the law 
said was the property of the tenant. 
They were told by Lord Salisbury, and 
by the Chief Secretary and others, that 
although a landlord took back by the 
process of eviction something in addi- 
tion to that which was actually his own, 
yet the tenant was entitled to receive 
compensation for the improvements he 
had himself effected, which property con- 
stituted his tenant right. But those 
gentlemen who made that assertion 
were not able to prove in any large 
number of instances, in five out of 100 
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cases, that the tenants had ever received 
compensation. The reason why a ten- 
ant had not received that compensation 
was that what compensation he would 
have been entitled to was swallowed up 
by the arrears of rent, which even the 
Tory Land Commission had declared 
to be an impossible rent. Surely there 
was cause, not only for inquiry in the 
matter, but also cause for active inter- 
ference. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land approached the question, to a cer- 
tain extent, with a mind already made 
up. He approached the question 
having, as he told the House to-night, 
on two previous occasions opposed an 
Arrears Bill. That was not a favour- 
able frame of mind in which to approach 
a question of this kind at a time when 
arrears were swallowing up the com- 
pensation the tenants were entitled to, 
and were making the working of 
the Land Commission ineffectual. At 
such a time as this it ought to be the 
work of statesmen to devise legislative 
remedies, and not merely to trust to 
negative criticism, to sneers, and to 
vain and idle reproduction of speeches 
uttered seven and eight years ago. 
Now that brought him to the second 
question ; there were the two questions, 
the question of evictions and the ques- 
tion of arrears. The question of arrears 
was at the present time, perhaps, the 
most prominent question before the 
House and the country. It had been 
made prominent, perhaps, by what 
had taken place on Lord Olanricarde’s 
estate. He ventured to say, from what 
he saw recently on Lord Olanricarde’s 
estate, that great as was the misery on 
that estate, due to the action of the land- 
lord, for whom even the Chief Secretary 
could find no word of excuse—great as 
was the misery on that estate, it was no 
greater than the misery to be found on 
other estates. The tenants on that 
estate, when they were fighting the 
battle against Lord Clanricarde, were 
also fighting the battle for other tenants 
in similar circumstances in other parts 
of the country. It was, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford had stated, that in the case of 
Lord Clanricarde they had exceptional 
circumstances, because he derived a con- 


siderable income from other sources un- 
connected with the land, and in that 
way he was able to bring more pressure 
to bear in fighting the battle out with 
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his tenants than other landlords wero 
able to do. Lord Olanricarde’s case was 
not, in his (Mr. Stevenson’s) opinion, of 
so exceptional a nature, but it was 
typical of many estates in other parts of 
Ireland; and therefore what happened 
on Lord Olanricarde’s estate Fens | toa 
great extent, have a direct bearing on 
the result obtained in other parts of 
Ireland. It was only to-day that a 
telegram had been sent—part of which 
had been read by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for North Long- 
ford (Mr. T. M. Healy) —stating 
that Sir Henry Burke had given in to 
the demands of the tenants. In the part 
ef the telegram which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not quote, it was 
stated that every landlord in that part of 
the country, with the exception of Lord 
Clanricarde and one other landlord, 
had now given in to the tenants. When 
they found instances of that kind, when 
they saw the straits to which tenants 
had been reduced, then they realized 
the fact that it was only the stern neces- 
sity ofself-preservation that had induced 
the tenants to have recourse to methods 
which in the abstract it would be impos- 
sible to approve, but which in the con- 
crete was the only remedy the tenants 
had in the absence of remedial legisla- 
tion. When they came across instances 
of the success of the Plan of Campaign, 
he (Mr. Stevenson) asked was it states- 
manlike on the part of Ministers to 
ignore the wants and wishes of the 
tenantry and of their Representatives 
altogether, and instead of giving them 
anything in the shape of legislative 
amendments and proposals, to take 
refuge in mere criticism, which the 
Chief Secretary had indulged in to- 
night? He had one consolation in the 
matter, and it was the recollection of 
the scene which occurred in the House 
of Commons not so very long oe 
scene at the commencement of 1886. 
The Members of the Ministry were at 
that time sitting in the places they occu- 
ied now, and the hon. Member for the 
rdesley Division of Birmingham (Mr. 
Jesse Uollings) brought forward an 
Amendment respecting the Allotment 
Question in England. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Sleaford 
Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) 
rose in his place on the Government 
Bench and gave a most emphatic nega- 





tive answer to the demand put forward 





by the hon. Member. Before the de- 
bate came to an end, however, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, who was then 
connected with the Local Government 
Board, threw over altogether the right 
hon. Gentleman the Weaker for the 
Sleaford Division, and said the Govern- 
ment were prepared, under certain con- 
ditions, and with certain qualifications, 
to bring in a measure dealing in a 
modified degree with the question. 
[Cries of ‘ Question! ”’} e (Mr. 
Stevenson) earnestly trusted something 
of the same kind might occur again. 
He trusted that just as on that occasion, 
when the debate was being brought to 
a close, the right hon. Gentleman {now 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland threw 
over altogether the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Sleaford 
Division, so, on this occasion, they might 
have, before the close of the debate, an 
hon. Gentleman rising from the Treasury 
Bench and throwing overboard the 
Chief Secretary, saying that although 
the Ohief Secretary had given an em- 
phatic answer to the demands put for- 
ward by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Central Bradford, the Go- 
vernment had in the meantime adopted 
somewhat different views, and modified, 
to a certain extent, the opinions that 
were expressed by the Chief Secretary, 
and that it was their intention during 
the course of the present Session—per- 
haps under cover of those somewhat 
ambiguous words which occurred in the 
Queen’s Speech in reference to the in- 
troduction of measures relating to pea- 
sant proprietary — to deal with the 
question of arrears. They might avail 
themselves, if they chose, of the 
words in the Speech to which he had 
alluded. They might, before the close 
of the debate, see the uselessness of pure 
negation, and they might get up and 
say they had a remedy of come sort or 
other for the evils which the tenantry 
on Lord COlanricarde’s estate, and on 
other estates similarly circumstanced, 
were at the present time suffering. It 
was clearly shown by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford, with special reference to Mr. 
John Roche, that a system of petty 
tyranny and persecution had been going 
on. That tyranny and persecution might, 
of course, from one point of view, be 
connected with the administration of the 
Crimes Act rather than with the ad- 
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ministration of the Land Act; but still 
what had been going on during the last 
few months at Woodford had been so 
intimately connected with the suppres- 
sion of combination and with the sup- 
pression of free speech, that the in- 
stances given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Central Bradford 
were of the greatest possible value. In 
the case of Mr. John Roche there were 
no fewer than four arrests following on 
each other. He (Mr. Stevenson) hap- 
pened to be at Woodford on the very 
day Mr. John Roche was arrested the 
second time. Mr. Roche was just re- 
turning from Galway Gaol, where he 
had spent three weeks, and on his 
arrival at Woodford he was re-arrested 
for having taken part in the midnight 
meeting which took place at Woodford 
some days before Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s 
meeting. He (Mr. Stevenson) thought 
that when one looked at such facts one 
could not help coming to the conclusion 
that the officers of the Constabulary 
were most indignant that they had been 
baffled in regard to the midnight meet- 
ing, and that the re-arrest of Mr. John 
Roche was due, not so much to a 
desire to maintain law and order, as to 
a desire on the part of the authorities to 
avenge themselves for the way in which 
they bad been baffled. The agitation 
upon the estate of Lord Clanricarde was 
an agitation which could not possibly 
be put an end to by the mere adminis- 
tration of the Crimes Act. The present 
state of things was such as to call for 
urgent remedy, and for stringent legis- 
lation, and not for mere negative and 
barren criticism. He earnestly trusted 
that before the close of the debate some 
Member of the Government, say, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), 
whose re-entry into the Cabinet they all 
rejoiced at, because, judging from his 
recent utterances, they expected to see 
a new departure in the direction of more 
humane legislation respecting Ireland 
—he earnestly hoped that from some 
Member of the Government they might 
hear some word of hope that might lead 
them to believe that the policy of exas- 
peration and provocation which was 
now being carried out in Ireland would 
come to a speedy termination. 

Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.) said, he 
thought the House ought to be thankful 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
for having put the situation so clearly 
before them. There was one fact, how- 
ever, to which he did not think sufficient 
importance had been attached. It was 
the fact that in the Return which had 
been presented this week, there appeared 
a figure which was little short of ap- 
palling—that was the figure of 3,352 
notices of eviction which had been filed 
during the four months ending Decem- 
ber 31 last. Now that figure repre- 
sented 3,300 heads of families, tenants 
in Ireland, who had been evicted in the 
sight of the law at a moment’s notice, 
and whose property in the land which 
had been confirmed to them under the 
Land Act of 1881 was destroyed, by the 
very fact of an eviction nétice having 
been served upon them. The Land Act 
of 1881 created the Irish tenant part 
proprietor in the soil with the landlord, 
and that property of the tenants had 
been confiscated by one stroke of the 
pen in 3,352 cases by the eviction notices 
which the land legislation of the present 
Government had established as one of 
the processes of the law in Ireland. 
This was the beginning of a very serious 
agrarian crisis in Ireland, which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland would have to face, and 
face immediately. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have to decide what he 
was going to do in the 3,300 cases, and 
in other cases which, no doubt, had oc- 
curred since December. He would have 
to decide whether he was giong, as he 
appeared to be going in the case of 
Lord Olanricarde, to lend the landlords 
the aid of the forces of the Crown to 
carry on a war of wholesale extermina- 
tion in Ireland, or he would have to 
decide whether he was going to stay 
that calamity by legislation in that 
House. If he did not introduce legis- 
lation, was he going to champion the 
Plan of Campaign, for that was the 
only remedy which the people would 
have in the present state of affairs? In 
these cases eviction was rendered a very 
simple process, and a very cheap process, 
for the landlord. The landlord had no 
longer to wait until the Sheriff was 
ready to attend him, nor was he to pay 
the fees of the Sheriff, nor to undertake 
any of that great expenditure which, 
under the old system, attended the pro- 
cess of eviction. When he had served 
his notice on the tenants, all he had to 
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do was to apply six weeks afterwards to 
the Petty Sessions for an ordinary sum- 
mons for trespass, and he could at any 
moment subsequently have the people 
cleared off the land as tre . This 
was the great question of the immediate 
future which the Government would 
have to make up their minds about one 
way or the other in the course of the 
present Session. He was very glad that 
in his somewhat rancorous speech the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland haddwelt upon 
the condition of affairs upon the Wood- 
ford property, and had referred to the mid- 
night meeting on the 16th of October. 
He (Mr. Gill) was one of those who was 
a at that midnight meeting, and 

e desired to say a few words with the 
view of helping the House to arrive at 
the truth respecting that meeting. Now, 
the midnight meeting was held for the 
distinct and express purpose of allaying 
the terrible feeling of irritation which 
was being worked up in the district by 
Lord Clanricarde and his agent, and his 
Emergency men, and the police whom 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland seemed to have 
lent to his Lordship, as if they were his 
servants. The case of Mr. Joyce, the 
previous agent of Lord Clanricarde, was 
a notorious one, the particulars of which 
had been faithfully detailed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). But the 
public seemed, as yet, to have but little 
information as to the manner in which 
Mr. Joyce’s successor had fulfilled his 
duties upon the Woodford estate. 
Mr. Joyce’s successor was Mr. Tener, 
and he entered upon his post for the 
purpose of doing, and was employed for 
the purpose of doing, the work for Lord 
Clanricarde which Mr. Joyce refused to 
do, and which had been described by 
Lord Clanricarde’s own counsel in the 
Oourt in Dublin as “‘ this Devil’s work.” 
Such was the phrase used by Mr. Atkin- 
son, the counsel who defended Lord 
Clanricarde in the libel action which his 
Lordship lost. Mr. Tener was now, 
and had been previous to the midnight 
meeting, actively engaged in doing 
“this Devil’s work,” and a portion of 
‘this Devil’s work” had been sketched 
to the House by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Central Bradford 


(Mr. Shaw Lefevre). In several hun- 
dred cases ejectment processes and 
eviction notices had been served upon 
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the tenants. The whole estate now 
remained in a condition awaiting evic- 
tion—probably awaiting the decision of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland as to whether he 
would lend the forces of the Crown to 
Lord Clanricarde for purposes for which 
they were refused by the right hon. 
Gentleman his Predecessor in Office (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach). Lord Olanri- 
carde’s tenants had been put under 
notices of eviction. In addition to that 
they were being harassed by the 
Coercion Act, which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
appeared to have lent to or to have made 
a present of to Lord Olanricarde as an 
appanage to his machinery in his cam- 
peige against the tenants. The case of 

r. Roche had been alluded to this 
evening asa sample of the manner in 
which the tenants of Lord Clanricarde 
were being harassed. But the right 
hon. Gentleman, for the purpose of 
showing that Mr. Roche was a very bad 
character, quoted a speech Mr. Roche 
was alleged to have made. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Eye 
Division of Suffolk (Mr. F. 8. Steven- 
son) had just said that if Mr. Roche 
were in the House he would very likely 
have indignantly denied the words 
attributed tohim. He (Mr. Gill) noticed 
that when that was said the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) cried ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
He perfectly understood the meaning 
of that “‘ Hear, hear!’ It meant that 
in the hon. Gentleman’s opinion every 
Member of Parliament on the Irish 
Benches and every Nationalist advocate 
was quite ready to deny an inconvenient 
speech whenever it was attributed to 
him. That was what the hon. Gentle- 
man’s cry amounted to. But he asserted 
that if the prosecutions against Members 
of the House and against public speakers 
in Ireland during the last few months 
were gone into it would be fuund that 
the notes taken of their speeches by 
common policemen and held to be suffi- 
cient evidence for their conviction were 
of the most grotesque character. It was 
from such notes that the quotation made 
by the right hon. Gentleman as to what 
was said by the tenants on the Olanri- 
carde estate was taken; for it was not 
asserted that any regular stenographer 
was present at the meetings. It was 
upon such notes that hon. Members of 
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the House of Commons were convicted. 
Mr. Roche, so far from being the despe- 
rate character he had been pictured, was 
one of the most respectable men in the 
whole of the county of Galway. He (Mr. 
Gill) was happy to have his acquaint- 
ance, and knew him to be the kind of 
man he had described. He certainly 
was one of the leading spirits among 
the tenantry on the Woodford estate. 
He (Mr. Gill) would probably be told 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, or by somebody else on behalf 
of the Government, that Mr. Roche was 
not a tenant of Lord Clanricarde. No; 
he was not, but he was a tenant of the 
landlord whose surrender to the Plan 
of Campaign was reported to the House 
to-night. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Central Bradford very 
properly said that Lord Clanricarde was 
not the only landlord in that locality who 
was, as he expressed it, in a conspiracy 
to disturb this part of the country. 
There were others there who were in a 
league—so much worse, unfortunately, 
for the tenants—because those men, 
neighbours of Lord Clanricarde, shel- 
tered themselves under Lord Clanri- 
carde’s powerful shield, and were 
encouraged to make war upon the 
tenants by reason of his co-operation 
and his great wealth. The case of Mr. 
Roche had been described. It had 
been shown how he had been positively 
persecuted by prosecution after prosecu- 
tion, how he was summoned for trespass 
when he dared to show English visitors 
over evicted farms, and how, finally, he 
was prosecuted for taking part in a 
meeting to welcome home from gaol one 
of the tenants on the estate who had 
been sent to prison under the Coercion 
Act. For the latter offence he was now 
undergoing the terrible sentence of 
three months’ imprisonment. But Mr. 
Roche’s case was only one of the 
eases on this estate in which the Coer- 
cion Act had been used for the pur- 
poses of harassing and persecuting 
the active spirits among the tenants, 
to whose public spirit and courage and 
ability the tenants owed their sole P a 
tection against this powerful landlord 
Mr. Boland, another respectable man in 
the district, a Poor Law Guardian, had 
been sentenced to a similar term of im- 
prisonment as Mr. Roche, and had also 
served other terms of imprisonment for 
similar kinds of offences, and so had 
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numerous other tenants on the estate. 
But the prosecution of these men under 
the Coercion Act was not the only means 
of exciting the district and of inflicting 
punishment and oppression upon the 
tenantry. Mr. Tener, the new agent 
of Lord Clanricarde, had established 
himself in Portumna Castle like some 
baron of the middle ages. He had 
surrounded himself with police and 
Emergency men, and he constantly 
sallied forth at midnight with a band of 
these Emergency men and an escort of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s police to 
make raids on the cattle of the tenants. 
His doings reminded one of medisval 
barbarism. Mr. Tener sallied forth 
when the people were asleep and swept 
the cattle into Lord Clanricarde’s do- 
main instead of into the public pound. 
Once they got into the domain the 
owners were not permitted to view them ; 
they were not permitted to see whether 
they were properly cared for, or whether 
any loss might have been incurred 
through neglect or through any other 
cause whatever. He (Mr. Gill) was in 
Portumna one morning after one of 
these raids had been made, and he saw 
a number of the tenants outside the 
gates of Portumna Oastle begging to be 
admitted. A policeman was there acting 
as porter at the gate, opening and shut- 
ting the gate, letting in and out the 
Emergency men, and allowing nc one 
else to cross the threshold; a splendid 
occupation for the police and the guar- 
dians of law and order. In the town of 
Loughrea the traders hed had for a long 
time to carry on their business with 
their shops shut in order to escape the 
seizures that were being made by Emer- 
gency men and police, who were in the 
habit of rushing into shops and making 
whatever seizures they could. Now, 
such a state of things ought to be enough 
to drive the most peaceable district in 
the world into turmoil. Mr. Tener rode 
about the country on a high tax cart, 
and announced publicly that he had in 
the bank £20,000 as a sort of war fund 
to enable him to carry on the campaign 
against the tenantry. Mr. Tener began 
his career as agent to Lord Clanricarde 
by levelling some of the evicted houses 
to the ground, and he had said that it 
was his intention to level every house 
of every tenant who was evicted. Such 
were the scenes that were enacted pre- 
vious to the midnight meeting. ese 
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midnight sallies ; these attacks on the 
traders in Loughrea and Portumna ; 
these announcements of Mr. Tener, were 
being made, and the patience of the 
people was becoming strained to a most 
painful and dangerous state of tension, 
and in such a state of things it was 
resolved to hold a mecting. It was 
announced to hold a meeting in Wood- 
ford, the real object of which was to 
allay this rising feeling of impatience 
on the part of the people, and to en- 
courage them to have hope in the atti- 
tude of peacefulness which they had 
been able to maintain up to then. The 
right hon. Gentleman had drawu a very 
horrible picture of the state of this 
estate some years ago. He had cited 
the murders that were committed, the 
outrages that were committed, the mur- 
der of the agent, the predecessor of Mr. 
Joyce; he had ci the murder of 
Finlay, the bailiff. If he were to set 
out to justify and to preach the success 
and beneficence of the Plan of Campaign 
in this district, he could not begin with 
a better homily than that the right hon. 
Gentleman had given. That certainly 
was the state of the district until the 
Plan of Campaign was inaugurated 
there; until the people saw some real 
method by which they would be enabled 
to stand out against the exactions of the 
landlords, and to protect themselves 
against them, other than those wild 
and violent and criminal methods that 
they had in their distraction been 
in the habit of resorting to previously. 
From the date of the inauguration of 
the Plan of Campaign up to this hour 
he defied hon. Gentlemen to name a 
crime that had been committed in the 
district of Woodford in connection with 
the Olanricarde estate. That was the 
challenge he threw down, and he hoped 
the Government would make some 
attempt to answer it. There had been 
no crime and no outrage in all this 
blood-stained district, as it was before 
this Plan of Campaign was inaugurated, 
—there had been no crime or outrage 
since the Plan of Campaign was adopted. 
Now, that blessed peace which the Plan 
of Campaign had inaugurated in the 
midst of this disturbed district and 
which had proceeded to October last was 
beginning to be threatened by reason 
of the conduct of Lord Clanricarde and 
his Emergency men, who went swagger- 
ing about in the most insolent man- 
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ner after the verdict at Coolgreaney, 
when it was established beyond doubt 
that an Emergency man in Ireland was 
perfectly free to murder a tenant if he 
pleased, and that the Government had 
not only the power but the will to save 
him from justice. These Emergency 
men went prowling around exhibiting 
the coolest impudence with impunity 
begotten of the fact of that verdict. 
This blessed peace was threatened, and 
in order to maintain it and avert the 
danger that seemed gathering this 
meeting of Sunday, 16th October, was 
announced to be held. Originally it 
was announced that it would take place 
in the day-time—in the ordinary time 
that public meetings were held in 
Ireland. Why, then, was it held at 
midnight? Because those who were 
promoting it felt pretty certain that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary would proclaim it. The right hon. 
Gentleman did proclaim it, but its 
organizers had taken the precaution to 
hold it at midnight to prevent the blood- 
shed which seemed to him (Mr. Gill) 
and to everybody who knew the facts of 
the case to have been planned for that 
day. They had had the Mitchelstown 
affair only a few weeks previous, and 
Woodford was to have been another 
Mitchelstown. The proclamation of 
the meeting was not issued until the 
very day before—until the advertise- 
ment and placards announcing the 
gathering had been published a week or 
more. ‘he people dwelt on a vastly 
scattered estate throughout which it 
took some days to spread news properly ; 
they had been called together for the 
Sunday, and only on the Saturday 
morning or the day previous was the 

roclamation posted up in Woodford. 
Why, he (Mr. Gill) andhis friends, who 
were going down to the meeting did 
not know that it was proclaimed, and 
began to think that after all it would 
not be proclaimed, until they saw the 
proclamation, not in the Nationalist 
papers of that day, but in Zhe Dublin 
Daily Express. Guessing that such a 
proclamation would be issued, however, 
the promoters of the meeting had taken 
precautions accordingly, and had re- 
solved to hold it at midnight. The 
Government had then massed at 
Portumna and Loughrea and had set 
in motion from Galway an immense 
number of police, who, if they had 
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arrived and found the meeting going 
certainly would have done as they did 
at Mitchelstown, and there would havo 
been another bloody day to record to 
the credit of the Government. But as 
the meeting was held in the absence of 
the police—or in the presence of only 
half-a-dozen—it was perfectly peaceful 
and orderly, though it was held at the 
unearthly hour of midnight. Not a hair 
of the heads of the half-dozen police 
was hurt, although these men were 
sangond at the mercy of the meeting. 
hat was a true story of the midnight 
meeting. Well, that meeting was used 
by the Government to discredit the 
meeting that Mr. Blunt held on the 
following Sunday. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
stated to-night that one of the circum- 
stances that rendered Mr. Blunt’s 
meeting a different thing to that of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Central Bradford was the fact that 
evictions were going on at the time. But 
when were the evictions commenced ? 
Immediately after the midnight meeting, 
and as Lord Clanricarde’s reply to that 
midnight meeting. They worecommenced 
after the meeting had taken place 
and after Mr. Blunt had gone back to 
Dublin. It was because the evictions 
were commenced and because he saw, as 
everyone saw, the vindictive character of 
the evictions that Mr. Blunt resolved to 
go back and hold his meeting on the 
unday. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary had prosecuted for 
that meeting a number of the tenants 
of Lord Olanricarde—prosecuted them 
for merely standing in the crowd at the 
meeting. He(Mr. Gill) wanted toknow 
why it was that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had left the speakers at that meet- 
ing alone? He (Mr. Gill) was one of 
them, but he had not beeca prosecuted, 
and yet the poor tenants, whose only 
fault was struggling to defend them- 
selves against a powerful landlord, had 
been prosecuted and punished over and 
over again. He could imagine one 
reason why he had not been prosecuted 
and why others of the speakers at the 
meeting had not been prosecuted, and 
that was because amongst the speakers 
was the hon. Member for East Fins- 
bury (Mr. J. Rowlands) whom it also 
would have been nec to prosecute, 
and whom it would have been necessary 
to arrest here in London amongst his own 















constituents, which would not have been 
a very pleasant geen | for the 
Government. There were also other 
| English Radicals at .he meeting who 
) delivered ches and would have been 
equally liable to prosecution if any one 
had been prosecuted. It was a most 
: unfair and unjust and rather miserable 
) proceeding to attack the people who 
: stood in the body of the meeting and to 
| prosecute them while the speakers were 
allowed to go scot-free. He denied 

entirely and indignantly that there was 
) any criminality in the matter or any 
purpose save to encourage the tenants 

to keep the peace, but if there was any- 
thing irregular those who spoke at the 
meeting certainly were guilty in a far 
: greater degree than the men who merely 
, stood inthecrowd. That was all he had 
to say about the midnight meeting. He 
; had mentioned that the real cruz of this 
crisis would have to be faced when these 
3,300 eviction notices came to be carried 
into effect—when the landlords came to 
get these 3,300 tenants which they 
had transformed into trespassers thrust 
off their estates. The magnitude of the 
figure he mentioned should be under- 
stood by the House. The average 
total of evictions for three months in 
Ireland had been 1,000, but in three 
months under the existing Act 3,000 
eviction notices had been served. Over 
3,000 men had been deprived of their 
tenant right, and over 3,000 caretakers 
were allat the mercy ofthe landlords to be 
put out whenever the landlords chose. 
On Lord Clanricarde’s estate a most 
singular thing was to be witnessed, and 
that was these bundles of eviction 
notices which were nailed up at every 
police barrack, and which were to be 
seen as one passed through the dis- 
trict — bundles of death warrants 
dangling in the winter air. They had 
heard of oppression in Bulgaria by 
Turkish Pashas, but for his part he did 
not think any country could present a 
worse picture of miserable oppression 
and of a hopeless sense of ruin and de- 
vastation than that presented in the 
district of Loughrea at the present time. 
Whether or not the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary was going to 
help Lord Clanricarde to carry out the 
ruin he had threatened, was a question 
he hoped the Government would give a 
frank answer to to-night. He hoped the 
right hon. Baronet the new President 
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of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) would say something in 
this debate, and would give them some 
answer on behalf of the Government as 
to the prospects of the Olanricarde 
estate. The right hon. Gentloman, when 
he had to deal with Lord Clanricarde, 
certainly did his very best to prevent 
him evicting his tenants, and he cer- 
tainly exhibited the strongest reluctance 
—to put it in no more forcible language 
—to lending the forces of the Crown in 
support of this nobleman. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary do likewise? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not had a word to say in 
defence of Lord Clanricarde to-night. 


The right hon. Gentleman might 
say ‘ Well, I said nothing against 
him.” But he would challenge the 
right hon. Gentleman to get up 


and defend the noble Lord’s action. The 
Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Ex- 
chequer in Ireland had condemned Lord 
Clanricarde’s action in his Court during 
the hearing of the libel action, in lan- 
guage quite as strong, if not stronger, 
than that used by any of the Nationalist 
Members. Not even Zhe Times had a 
word to say for Lord Clanricarde, whose 
conduct they described as incredibly 
base. Would the right hon. Gentleman 
lend the forces of the Crown to Lord 
Clanricarde to enable him to carry out 
what his own counsel had described as 
his “‘ devil’s work?” Would the right 
hon. Gentleman lend the forces of the 
Crown to precipitate conduct which 
The Times had characterized by so strong 
a phrase—would the right hon. Gentle- 
man do that in face of the great crisis 
that was impending when these 3,000 
and more eviction notices came to frui- 
tion ; or would he—recognizing the crisis 
—give some guarrantee or hold out 
some hope that the Government would 
meet this difficulty both of arrears and 
of eviction by legislation. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappgen) (Dublin 
University): The hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy), at the commencement of his 
address to the House, complained that 
the debate had somewhat drifted away 
from the question of arrears and the 

ropriety of dealing with it by further 
egislation ; but I presume that his com- 
plaint was rather directed against the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
than it was directed inst us. Be- 
cause, although the right hon. Gentle- 
man had most carefully narrowed his 
Amendment so as to deal with the 
eyyar of arrears only, yet almost 
the entirety of his speech was occupied 
with quite another topic. I will not 
follow his example in that respect, but I 
will invite the attention of the House to 
this question of arrears, and I will do so 
very briefly. We have been asked by 
the hon. and learned Member for 
North Longford what is the alter- 
native to the Plan of Campaign. That 
is a perfectly fair question to put, and 
it is a question that demands a plain 
answer. The alternative to the Plan of 
Campaign, in my humble judgment, is 
this—the enactment by the Legislature 
of fair, just, and equal laws, as it has 
done ; and a fair and temperate enforce- 
ment of those laws. What, Sir, let me 
remind the House, is the position of the 
Irish tenantry at this moment ? The hon: 
and learned Member for North Long- 
ford has asked whether such a state of 
things as that which now exists should 
be allowed, when one man can desolate 
acountry. How can one man desolate 
acountry? By the 20th section of the 
Act of last year any tenant against whom 
there is a process of eviction for non- 
payment of arrears of rent can prevent 
the country being desolated so far as 
he is concerned. The tenant has the 
opportunity of going into Court, and 
if he can satisfy the Court that the 
non-payment is outside his own fault, 
he can obtain stay of process, and yet, 
in the face of that, we are told that it 
lies in the power of one man to desolate a 
country. The Legislature has taken 
very good care already that no such 
power shall be in the hands of any one 
man. This question of arrears has been 
during this debate mixed up with the 
question of the management of one single 
estate. Lord Clanricarde has been held 
up by the hon. and learned Member as 
a typical landlord, and Lord Clan- 
ricarde’s estate as a typical estate; but 
I do not think that any fair-minded 
Member of the House, no one who has 
followed events, or who is acquainted 
with recent affairs, will be disposed to 
acquiesce in the statement that Lord 
Clanricarde is a typical Irish landlord. 
Any man who is acquainted with receat 
trials will most assuredly not accept 
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the statement that Lord Clanricarde is a 
typical Irish landlord. In f of this, 
need not go beyond the fot stated to 
the House that his able counsel, in the 
action for libel brought against him by 
his former agent, used in reference to 
his own client the exceptional lan 
which has been referred to. I would 
desire to point out what has already been 
done by the Legislature with regard to 
leaseholders and arrears. The hon. and 
learned Member for Longford has ad- 
vised the Irish tenantry to look for their 
protection, not to the law, but to a 
policy of resistance, which he describes 
as their only hope. I cannot hope 
that my words will reach the ears of 
my fellow countrymen, as the words of 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford will; if I could I would 
implore them to avoid those evil and 
perilous courses that have desolated so 
many Irish homes, and delivered so many 
of my fellow couutrymen to a punish- 
ment which is none the less lamentable 
because it is just and inevitable. With 
reference to the present position of Irish 
tenants, the Act of last year placed the 
Irish leaseholders almost on an equality 
with those tenants who held under the 
fair rent provisions of the Act of 1881. 
As to the tenants who have kept wholly 
outside the Court which is established 
for the fixing of fair rents, they have 
done so because their rents are about 
the average of the rents that are being 
fixed by the tribunal on adjoining es- 
tates. When it is said that the Govern- 
ment refuse to legislate on the question 
of arrears, I ask—has the history of 
last year been forgotten? It is for- 
gotten that the Government Bill in its 
original form contained a proposal for 
relieving the heavily-weighted tenants 
of Ireland, not only from arrears of 
rent, but from their debts generally. 
Is it forgotten that the Chief Secre- 
tary said that the Government had no 
particular affection for the term bank- 
ruptcy, or for the particular clauses em- 
bodied in the Bill, and that they were 
ready to accept mere simple machinery 
and more direct procedure? The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), however, as the Chief Secretary 
said, put his foot down and insisted that 
relief should be given only in respect of 
one form of indebtedness. The Govern- 
ment last Session invited any hon. Mem- 
ber who was anxious to bring forward 
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any proposal with regard to arrears 
generally to do so, and promised to give 
any such Amendment favourable con- 
sideration. But it was pressed by hon. 
Members opposite, and pressed most 
strongly, that relief should be given 
against one particular form of indebted- 
ness, and one particular form of in- 
debtedness only, and that was against 
arrears of rent. That is a principle that 
is rather novel in the application of the 
law, and the more so as lawyers had 
been rather accustomed to the excep- 
tional position of landlords in regard to 
the recovery of rent. It is naturally asked 
why that particular form of indebtedness 
should be treated exceptionally. The 
arrears that are to be dealt with in the 
case of judicial tenants embrace arrears 
which have been declared by proper 
tribunals to be fair rents; and how can 
it be contended that debts so incurred 
should be treated as less obligatory than 
other debts incurred under contracts 
with tradesmen and money lenders? 
If there is no provision under the Act 
of 1887 for the relief of the tenant from 
his indebtedness, including these arrears 
of rent, the fault rests with those who 
deliberately resisted the suggestion of 
the Chief Secretary. The Government 
threw out the most clear suggestion that 
they were willing to give the most 
favourable consideration to any general 
scheme of relief to the Irish tenant 
from his load of indebtedness. Although 
the Act of last year did not allow any 
abatement to be made on arrears, yet it 
contained provisions the substance of 
which were that, when under notice of 
ejectment proceedings were pending 
which would result in eviction or in the 
sale of the holding under a writ of fi. fa., 
a tenant might apply to the Court, and, 
if he could satisfy the Court that he was 
unable to pay, he might obtain not only 
a stay of proceedings, but, in respect of 
arrears of rent, relief by spreading their 
payment by instalment over any number 
of years. It is said that protection is 
not given against seizures of stock under 
a writ of fi. fa. But the object of the Act 
is to protect the tenant in his holding. By 
the process referred to any of the other 
creditors besides the landlord can take 
his stock and implements. The object 
is to give him reasonable protection in 
his holding where he can show that his 
non-payment of rent is due to no fault 


protection is afforded him. If few ap- 
plications have been made for protec- 
tion, does not that show that tenants 
are deterred from going to the Court by 
the belief that they cannot satisfy the 
Court that non-payment is not due to 
their own fault? It is said that the 
rights of tenants are destroyed by the 
eviction notice, under Section 7. But a 
period of six weeks is given to the ten- 
ant, in addition to the six months for 
redemption, and that is a clear gain 
to the tenant. I again repudiate the 
suggestion that the landlord of the es- 
tate that has been so often referred to is 
a typical Irish landlord; but I contend 
that even on that estate the protection 
given by legislation, and especially by 
the Act of last year, has been most 
substantial and most beneficial to the 
tenants. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &o.): The House and the 
Government find themselves to-night 
face to face with two distinct ‘groups 
of facts. The first relate to the condi- 
tion of Ireland as it has been exposed 
to them by the right hon. Member for 
Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). 
The second, brought before them by the 
Amendment, show that the great ques- 
tion of arrears was practically untouched 
by the legislation of last year, and that 
arrears still remain a heavy burden upon 
the tenants of Ireland, and a source of 
constant mischief and disturbance. I 
am not going to follow the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) or my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Oentral 
Bradford into the whole history of the 
Clanricarde estate. The speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary was a brilliant and eloquent speech; 
but it seemed to me to be marred by 
something that was in it and by the 
absence of something that was not in it. 
There was the inevitable reference to 
Lord Spencer ; there were the invariable 
tu quogues and long quotations of violent 
things said by Nationalists in Ireland. 
But I would really appeal to the Go- 
vernment whether they expect by per- 
sonal recriminations and quotations from 
stale speeches to advance their policy 
or to commend it to the judgment of the 
House? But the House must have noticed 


two remarkable omissions in the speech. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not at- 





of his own; and the most substantial 


tempt to explain any part of the conduct 
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of the Executive Government in Ireland 
in the administration of the law, though 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Central Bradford mentioned case after 
case in which explanation is obviously 
required. I think it is a very unfortunate 
thing that there should be a suspicion of 
anything unfair and underhand in the 
dealings of the Government. Granting 
everything the right hon. Gentleman 
said as to the cause of the mischief in 
Ireland, we are obliged to inquire into 
the particulars of the methods in which 
he deals with that mischief. No doubt 
the Government can produce some tech- 
nical plea and defence for the steps they 
have taken. They are surrounded by in- 
geniouslawyers. The Irish Government 
is, in my opinion, too much in the hands 
of lawyers ; and these ingenious lawyers 
will be able to furnish, in their trium- 
phant way, some excuse for everything 
they have done. But I tell the Govern- 
ment that no technical plea will satisfy 
the opinion of this country or even of this 
House; and I doubt whether it will 
satisfy the conscience of the Govern- 
ment themselves. What is the busi- 
ness the Government are about? They 
are endeavouring to oppose to the best 
of their power those who seek to alter 
the system of government in Ireland. 
They wish tocommend the present system 
of government in Ireland. They wish 
to reconcile the Irish people to the law; 
and, therefore, the first thing they ought 
to do in their administration of justice 
is toavoid anything like the appearance 
of partiality or strategy. They should 
be transparently impartial. They should 
try to disabuse the public mind in Ire- 
land of the idea, which now possesses it, 
that the law and the whole administra- 
tion of justice are worked as a political 
engine, at the bidding and for the 
are of the Executive. It is their 

usiness not only to do right, but to 
seem to do right. It is thus peculiarly 
necessary that such cases as have 
been mentioned to-night should be 
explained. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Central Bradford has 
quoted several transactions in regard 
to these Woodford and Loughrea 
occurrences, and he asked for ex- 
planations; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland did 
not think it worth while to give any 
explanation. I should have thought 
that these were matters worthy of the 
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attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary. The second omis- 
sion in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman was very remarkable. We 
do not want to know the past his- 
tory of that estate nearly so much 
as what the Government are going to 
do in regard to it. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary went 
buck into its past history. He quoted old 
speeches, val he denounced old crimes. 

e are all as ready as he is to denounce 
crime ; but let me point out that though 
those crimes took place before the recent 
depression in agriculture, they did not 
take place before the causes of which 
we complain existed. There was then, 
as there is now, an absentee land- 
lord conducting his property for 
selfish purposes. And what is the 
difference now? There are no such 
crimes now in the Loughrea district. 
Instead of those crimes we have open 
combination, which you may call illegal 
if you like, but which has the 
great advantage of being open. We 
were all amazed to hear the hon. and 
learned Attorney General for England 
(Sir Richard Webster) claiming for the 
Government as one of the merits of their 
policy that they would drive the con- 
spiracy underground. Are the Govern- 
ment going to join in the new Cam- 
paign of evictions? Are they going to 
steel their hearts against the grievances 
of the tenants and use the forces of the 
Crown for the purpose, not of extermi- 
nating—I will not say that—but re- 
ducing largely the number of the 
peasantry in that district, reducing toruin 
the country side, and that onthe estate ofa 
man for whom the Government have not 
a word to say? But now as to the 
second group of facts to which I have 
referred. The Amendment directs the 
attention of Parliament to the question 
of arrears. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary said little or nothing 
as to that, and his silence means, I pre- 
sume, that he is content to leave the 
question as it was left by the legislation 
of last year. Therefore it becomes 
necessary to inquire how it was left by 
the legislation of last year. Now, I 
cannot deny that on this side of the 
House we have a strong motive for 
raising that question. We can recall with 
perfect complacency all the criticisms 
and predictions in which we indulged 
last Session on the Bill then before the 
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House. There is hardly one of them that 
has not been amply justified by events. I 
do not believe that the most confident and 
most ardent admirer of Her Majesty’s 
Government can-look back with pride 
and satisfaction on that measure. We all 
remember its fantastic course; during 
which provisions were introduced at one 
stage only to be dropped at another, 
and then inserted again. Then lofty 
doctrines were ee proclaimed, 
only to be summarily abandoned, and 
the Bill was cut about and altered with 
no pretence of altered convictions on the 
part of its authors, but merely in obedi- 
ence to the temporary political necessities 
of their situation. I was amazed at the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General quoting as something to be 
— of the Bankruptcy Clauses of the 

ill. Why, they were abandoned amid 
almost universal ridicule. Then the Go- 
vernment was forced, not by their own 
conviction of what was right, still less 
by the arguments of Irish Members, 
but by the pressure of the Party in the 
House to which they owe their existence, 
to concede the revision of judicial rents ; 
but they succeeded in mutilating that 
concession by two qualifications. In the 
first place, they prescribed that the 
alteration of rent should be exactly 
governed by the difference in prices in 
recent years; and, in the second place, 
they withheld from the Land Commis- 
sioners and the Courts of Law any 
power to modify the amount due as 
arrears of rent. These were both of 
them serious, and even fatal, blemishes 
in the scheme, if it was intended to be 
a satisfactory settlement; but it is with 
the second only that we are now deal- 
ing. The House will recollect that, in 
what were called the equitable pro- 
visions of the Act, the Government 
themselves practically admitted the 
necessity of affording some relief 
with regard to arrears; but they con- 
fined this relief to affording in some 
cases longer time for payment. No power 
was given to the Land Commission to 
touch them, but, in the case of the 
smaller class of tenants, the Court before 
which proceedings for eviction may be 
pending, received power to stay execu- 
tion and order the arrears and costs to 
be paid by instalments. But no discre- 
tion was given as to the whole amount. 
The Government proceeded on the extra- 
ordinary idea—I would even say the 
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grotesque idea—that while the annual 
rent might be exorbitant, and might 
therefore demand modification, yet if 
two or three years’ rent were due, and 
thus became, as it were, consolidated into 
a sum of arrears, the sum thereby lost 
its exorbitant quality, it ceased in fact 
to be rent, and became a mere ordinary 
debt, of exactly the same nature as a 
debt due to a tradesman or shopkeeper. 
Our contention on the other hand is that 
rent is rent, whether it be due for one 
year or for half a dozen; and that 
if the yearly rent is excessive, the 
multiple of it which we call arrears, 
and the fraction of it which we call 
an instalment, are equally, in their 
proper proportion, excessive. As a 
matter of fact, the advantage to the 
tenant from the provision in the Act of 
last year with regard to arrears has 
proved utterly and entirely useless. As 
the House will observe, the tenant must 
be insolvent before the Court can deal 
with him at all. This insolvent tenant 
is expected to pay his rent and at the 
same time to pay in punctual instalments 
the accumulations of the very same rent 
which has caused him to be insolvent; 
and if at any time he fails in the punctual 
payment of those instalments heisatonce 
ousted from his tenancy. It so happens 
that we are not left to conjecture with 
regard to the working of this provision, 
because I find that the Judges them- 
selves have informed us of their 
opinions. The County Court Judge for 
County Carlow, on the 10th of January, 
stated that the County Court Judges 
had been considering this question, and 
had come to the conclusion that if a 
man was in a hopeless state of insolv- 
ency it was useless to give him time. 
But it was for these very insolvent 
tenants that the provision was passed. 
Another Judge, the County Court Judge 
for County Waterford, went at con- 
siderable length into the case of one 
claimant. He said— 

“I would be doing the man no service 
whatever by making an order that the arrears 
should be spread over the half-yearly payments. 
His rent is too much already; he is not able to 
pay it, and if I put an instalment of £4 on it in 
addition, will that help him? Of course it 
won’t, and the moment he fails to pay any 
instalment he ceases to be a tenant. It is 
the next best thing to getting rid of tenants 
that could possibly be conceived. It is like 
putting a stone round a man’s neck in order to 
make him more buoyant. If he fails to comply 
with the order of the Court the stay upon the 
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execution of the ejectment will be removed, 
and although he may have paid nine instal- 
ments, if he fails to meet the tenth he ceases 
to be a tenant, and may be put out of posses- 
sion, and in six months his right of redemption 
ill be exhausted.” 
I think, therefore, the House will con- 
clude that an arrangement of that sort is 
not worth much. It is impossible to see 
with what consistency or logical force the 
Government can maintain a condition of 
things such as now exists, while at the 
same time they have themselves ad- 
mitted that the judicial rents ought to 
be revised. Now, I have said that if 
rents fall iuto arrears, the arrears may 
naturally be presumed to be excessive 
in the same degree as the proportion of 
the rent. But the case is even stronger, 
because I am not sure by any means 
that the precise proportion in which rents 
are excessive forms an accurate standard 
by which to gauge the injustice of 
arrears. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary put aside the case of 
Scotland and the Crofters’ Commission ; 
but though there is some force in what 
he said, that the dealing with arrears 
was, so to speak, the first clearing of the 
ground preliminary to the fixing of new 
rents, yet the facts which have been dis- 
closed by the Crofters’ Commission are 
very difficult facts indeed to get over. 
The general result of the Crofters’ Com- 
mission down to the end of last year is 
that, while they have reduced rents by 
nearly 31 per cent, they have cancelled 
arrears to the extent of 61 per cent. 
And since the Report which was issued 
to-day was drawn up—that is to say, 
since the beginning of this year—the 
Commission have completed the settle- 
ment of a particular estate in Oaith- 
ness, the estate of Olyth, the figures 
of which are so remarkable that I 
will quote them to the House. The 
rents were reduced by 50 per cent, while 
the arrears were reduced by no less 
than 79 per cent; that is to say, the 
arrears were £1,891, of which £1,495 
were wiped out altogether. I do not 
say that the case is exactly on all-fours 
with the situation in Ireland, but it 
intensifies the argument in favour of 
treating arrears and rents with some 
similarity of method. Now, the facts 
with regard to arrears in Ireland to 
which the Government have persis- 
tently shut their eyes during last year 
have been brought before us in a forcible 
way to-night. It seems to me to be 
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abundantly clear to anyone who looks 
with any care into the matter that these 
arrears really lie at the root, if not of 
all certainly of a large part, of the 
agrarian disturbance now existing in 
Ireland. Arrears lie at the root of the 
Plan of Oampaign, for the frustration 
of which the Government have invoked, 
and to a large extent in vain, all the 
powers of their Coercion Act. Arrears 
are the cause of that shower of notices, 
3,352 in number, by which many a ten- 
ant has found himself silently and un- 
wittingly transformed into a caretaker, 
and deprived of his status and rights. 
And if arrears form the larger part 
of the dispute as to agrarian affairs 
in Ireland, I would put it to the Go- 
vernment whether they would not think 
it better even at this late hour to acknow- 
ledge the necessity of applying some 
legislative mitigation to the cause of all 
this mischief? The Government have 
consented to revise the rents of which 
the arrears are composed. The Land 
Commissioners have revised and greatly 
reduced rents, and yet the Government 
regard those rents as sacred and invio- 
lable the moment they are crystallized 
into the form of arrears. Letthe House 
consider what the result of a large and 
generous dealing with arrears would be. 
The Government have been engaged for 
some months in a for which 
they may think they can produce some 
justification, but which we condemn as 
cruel and tyrannical. The circumstances 
which, in the estimation of the right 
hon. Gentleman, have called for these 
proceedings would not exist if this ques- 
tion of arrears was dealt with. Un- 
questionably there would aave been no 
Mitchelstown, no Woodford, no meet- 
ings out of which disorder could be 
manufactured, and few, if any, cases of 
the arrest or imprisonment of hon. Mem- 
bers of this House. There certainly 
would have been no case of Mr. Blunt. 
Having made the great concession of last 
year, will not the Government, for the 
sake of peace and order and the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland, extend that concession 
to the rents due for past years in addi- 
tion to the rents already dealt with? 
Right hon. Gentlemen will say that they 
are engaged in vindicating the authority 
of the law. On a broad view of the case, 
I allege that what they have been doin 

has tended to discredit the law an 

seriously to injure its authority. But 
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if they mean that in a technical sense it 
is their duty to furnish protection to the 
officers engaged in carrying out evic- 
tions, then they are themselves directly 
responsible for the ecenes of disorder 
which ensue, because though they them- 
selves recognized in the Statute of last 
year that the rents which compose those 
arrears were unfair, yet they are content 
to use the power of the Executive for 
the purpose of enforeing them. There- 
fore it is that in the name familiar to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—in the name 
of law and order, as well as on the 
ground of reason and justice, that I 
would urge the Government to deal 
immediately and generously with the 
question of arrears, and it is on that 
account that I give my cordial support 
to the Amendment. 

Tae FIRST LORD or trae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gerorcz Hamitron) 
(Middlesex, Ealing): Before I answer 
certain observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I should like to place, as 
clearly as I can, in two or three sen- 
tences what is the legislative position 
which the House occupies towards Ire- 
land in respect to the Land Question. 
Hon. and right hon. Gentlemen on the 
opposite side have said that the one 
thing which is required to restore peace 
and order is some settlement of the 
question of arrears. Now, for the last 
seven years the time of this House has 
been continually occupied by the Irish 
Land Question ; and what has been done 
during that time? I ask the question 
because no Member on the opposite side 
has taken full cognizance of the various 
Acts which have been passed. In 1881 
we passed an Act which, according to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
was to be a final Act, in which the power 
was taken from landlords of regulating 
their own rents. Within a year of that 
Act, a further Act was passed which 
dealt with all questions of arrears in all 
tenancies in Ireland under £30. And 
we had a further Act which dealt with 
the case of tenants whose rents had 
been fixed, but who, in consequence of 
the fall in prices, might find a difficulty 
in paying those rents ; and we associated 
with that Act certain powers which 
gave the County Courts authority to 
deal with and spread over a number of 
years the arrears of tenants who might 
be unable to pay. Such being the 
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sition which the tenant occupies in 
reland—a position immeasurably supe- 
rior to that of the occupier of land in 
any other country—why should we be 
asked to postpone useful legislation for 
Great Britain in order to pass fresh land 
laws for the benefit of Ireland? The 
right hon. Gentleman asked why the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
should indulge in personal recrimina- 
tion. But what did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman term personal recrimination ? He 
described by those words simple quota- 
tions from the speeches delivered by right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite when in Office. 
I know that right hon. Gentlemen ad- 
mit that nothing which they have said 
in the past is worthy of credence, and 
that they do not hold themselves respon- 
sible for anything which they may have 
said or done in former years. But that 
is a dangerous argument to use, be- 
cause if right hon. Gentlemen think so 
badly of their past words and actions, 
should we be wrong in thinking equally 
badly of their present utterances and 
deeds? The right hon. Gentleman 
found fault with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for not noticing 
a number of specific cases of alleged 
harsh treatment under the Orimes Act 
which were brought forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). 
I listened with great pleasure to the 
speech of the right hon. Member, and I 
will now tell him something which he 
does not seem to have borne in mind. 
England, in past times, conquered Ire- 
land, and, to put the matter coarsely, 
now holds Ireland in subjection by 
physical force. Now, Ireland being 
unable to take a complete revenge, in- 
dividual Irishmen take their revenge in 
a very wicked way upon individual 
Englishmen. The natives of Ireland 
enjoy nothing so much as befooling a 
gullible Saxon. With intuitive per- 
ception the peasants, especially in the 
South, find out what it is that an Eng- 
lishman wishes them to say and what he 
wishes them to leave unsaid, and they 
take their cue accordingly. I think 
that the right hon. Gentleman has been 
thoroughly gulled. In the past, this 
plan of individual revenge by Irishmen 
did little harm; but now it is other- 
wise, for it seems to be necessary that 
every. Member of the Radical Party 
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who wishes to qualify for Office should 
make a tour in Ireland, and publish to 
the world the extent to which he has been 
misled. When I heard the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
recount the story of the man who was 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment 
with hard labour for intimidating his 
mother into resisting the law— 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): For inciting his mother to 
resist the law. I maintain that the case 
is a true one. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Of 
course, the right hon. Gentleman thinks 
that the case is a true one, or he would 
not have put it before the House. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Does the 
noble Lord say it is untrue? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
have no personal knowledge of the 
matter. I will answer the question by 
saying that I believe the statement to 
be every bit as true as the statement 
made the other night by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien), who described how there had 
been an elaborate system of voting in 
a certain suppressed branch of the 
National League, and how the votes 
were far too evenly divided for Irish- 
men ever to have taken part in such 
proceedings. It appears to me that 
whenever a right hon. Gentleman goes 
away for the purpose of collecting 
materials for a case against his oppo- 
nents he lends a too willing ear to any 
nonsense that is told him. But to leave 
the right hon. Gentleman and to come 
to the question which is under discus- 
sion. ‘The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary in his speech made per- 
fectly clear what is the nature of the 
conflict between Lord Clanricarde and 
his tenants. My right hon. Friend 
made it evident that, however much we 
may deplore the differences between 
Lord Clanricarde and his tenantry, Lord 
Clanricarde is not the main sinner. A 
series of gross and barbarous atrocities 
were committed in the neighbourhood 
of Woodford and Loughrea. They were 
committed before agricultural prices 
began to fall, and ‘they were directed 


ugainst what is known as the landed 
interest, and those who thus provoked 
the conflict are to a large extent re- 
sponsible for the consequences which 
we now have to face. If Lord Olanri- 
carde has retaliated, I think it may be 
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fairly said that the Plan of Campaign, 
which has been denounced by Judges 
of the highest authority in Ireland as 
illegal, has found in him a very tough 
customer when fighting with legal wea- 
pons, and we are not disposed to do 
anything which will interfere with the 
operation of the law. When we are 
asked to deal, as we have been by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, with this ques- 
tion of arrears, I am bound to say that 
there is upon the Irish Land Question 
a difference which has grown and de- 
veloped itself during the past two years 
between the two Front Benches in this 
House. Only last week we listened to 
an eloquent speech from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
in which, while alluding to the Plan of 
Campaign, he said nothing whatever in 
condemnation of it, and in reviewing 
the proceedings of the National League 
he likewise uttered no condemnation of 
their past action. Now, Sir, what is 
the real difficulty in dealing with this 
question of arrears in Ireland? What 
has been the object of the National 
League ever since it has been in exist- 
ence? Its object has been to depreciate 
the value of land in Ireland, ieee 
they believe that by ruining the land- 
lords they can get rid of those whom 
they call the British garrison in Ireland 
and carry out the chief political objects 
which they havein view. Every move, 
every speech, no matter whether made 
by a high official or by one of the 
bhumbler members of the League, 
Las been directed to that end and 
to that end alone. We have heard 
a good deal about the Plan of Cam- 
aign. Now what is the Plan of 

ampaign? It is a movement by 
which persons who can afford to pay 
their rents are forced to combine with 
those who cannot pay their rents, the 
whole object of the movement being to 
compel the well-to-do tenants who are 
able to pay to combine with those who 
are not, and the object, of course, is to 
undue and improper pressure on the 

ndlords. There has been a great deal 
of denunciation of land-grabbers. Now 
what is the main object of what is called 
land-grabbing ? There are two classes 
of land-grabbers, the landlord and the 
tenant. I put aside the first class, and 
I take the class of the tenant land- 
grabber. A tenant land-grabber is a man 
possessed of industry, thrift, and energy, 
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and who in consequence of these quali- 
ties is willing to take up. land and to 
pay rent for it, which the persons who 
previously held it were unable to do. 
The whole object of denouncing land- 
grabbers and holding them up to public 
hatred is to take away from men those 
qualities of industry and thrift, because 
the landlords are thus put in a worse 
position than before. These are the two 
main instruments by which the National 
League was worked in Ireland. Oan 
any one doubt that among the causes of 
the large arrears which exist in Ireland 
are the Plan of Campaign and the de- 
nunciation of land-grabbers? If that 
is so, we can understand why pressure 
is brought to bear by hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway in order to get a 
settlement of the Land Question. Last 
year, when the Land Bill was before 
this House, a general objection was ex- 
pressed to the bankruptcy clauses, and 
in consequence the Government with- 
drew them. The Government then 
made not only a fair but a most gener- 
ous proposal to the House, and especially 
to hon. Members below the Gangway. 
They stated their willingness to deal 
with this question of arrears, and to put 
such clauses in that Bill as might wipe 
off the indebtedness of the tenant, pro- 
vided that all other creditors were treated 
ina similar manner, and my right hon. 
Friend took a public opportunity of 
announcing that he was ready to bring 
in clauses to that effect if hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway would accede 
tothem. But there was no sign or indi- 
cation of such being the case. Why? 
Because the doctrine of the National 
League, from one end of Ireland to the 
other, has been that the last person 
whom the tenant is called upon to pay 
is the landlord; that the tenants have 
duties towards themselves and towards 
the shopkeeper, but that it is better to 
go about with their hands in their 
pockets than to do anything towards 
paying the landlord. That doctrine has 
prevailed through Ireland, and the 
Government declined before, and they 
decline now, to assent to any proposal 
which places the landlord in a worse 
position than other creditors. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite denounced our 
action of last year, but ignored the pro- 
posal which we made and the manner in 
which that proposal was dealt with. 
Now, there is one question which ought 
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never to be absent from the mind of 
this House, and especially of thore who 
sit on this side of it. If you deal nastily 
and precipitately with the question of 
arrears, with a view of assisting those 
who have not paid their rents, what 
are you going to do with those who 
have paid their rents? I had ¢ 
conversation lately wi‘a an Irish tenant, 
a@ man who had been in arrear, 
and he said to me, ‘“‘ What will the 
Government do for me and the likes of 
me, who pay our rent, if it ever takes up 
this question?’’ When this House has 
placed the Irish tenant in a position so 
superior to that of an occupier in any 
other part of the world, it is not too 
much for us to expect him to respond 
by making a real bond fide effort to com- 
ply with his legal obligations. .The 
right hon. Gentleman who proposed 
this Amendment (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) does 
not pretend that he can distinguish be- 
tween those who are able and those who 
are unable to pay their arrears of rent. 
The result of the teachings and dovtrines 
of the National League is that it is al- 
most impossible in any part of Ireland 
to distinguish between those who are 
able and those who are unable to pay. I 
say that so long as those doctrines are 
preached, so long as it is impossible to 
distinguish between those who can and 
those who cannot fulfil their legal obli- 
gations, so long is there a permanent 
obstacle to the settlement of this ques- 
tion. We were asked to-night to facilitate 
legislation, to bring in a Bill, because 
there has been a landlordin Galway, who 
has made strong, and possibly extreme, 
exercise of his rights. There are no 
men who suffer more than Her Majesty’s 
Ministers do from the acts of those 
who make an extreme use of their 
rights as landlords in Ireland, and if 
Iam ever asked by an Irish landlord 
how can he help the Government in the 
great task they have before them of 
strengthening the existing union be- 
tween England and Ireland, I always 
reply, ‘‘ By treating as liberally and as 
generously with your tenants as circum- 
stances will permit, and not only so, but 
by preaching the same to others.’””’ We 
are asked to generalize hastily from one 
particular case, and from that to pass a 
general law. After the Address is 
voted, Her Majesty’s Government will 
ask the House to consider the Rules for 
the system of Procedure in this House. 








There is one, and probably more than 
one, hon. Member of the House who 
may make use of the Forms of the 
House to obstruct the General Business 
of the House, but that is no reason why 
the House should infer that every man 
who makes use of the Forms of the 
Mouse is abusing them. Last year Her 
Majesty’s Government said that they 
were determined—so far as they were 
concerned—that Ireland should not 
“ block the way” for legislation for the 
rest of the Kingdom in 1888. That 
statement we keep to in the main. We 
offered last year generous terms for 
dealing with the arrears of rent; they 
were not accepted, and we now decline 
for the present—[ Cheers |—hon. Gentle- 
men who cheer should wait till I have 
got a little further—we decline in any 
way to touch the Irish Land Question— 
either as regards arrears or purchase— 
until we have made d our promise 
to deal first with the legislative wants 
of Great Britain. That is the under- 
taking we gave last year; that is the 
work into which we embarked last year, 
and to that undertaking we intend to 
adhere. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, the 
speech just delivered by the noble Lord 
(Lord George Hamilton) was conceived 
in a spirit which he believed a great 
majority of that House would consider 
to be utterly unsuitable to the subject; 
but, whatever the House might say, he 
knew perfectly well what the majority 
of the country would say with regard to 
the speech when they read it. Because 
at the opening of his speech, the noble 
Lord had indulged in what he (Mr. 
Dillon) must characterize as most un- 
deserved sneers in approaching a subject 
of the utmost gravity. The noble Lord 
also declared on the part of the Govern- 
ment that they would stand side by side 
with Lord Clanricarde in Ireland, and 
that they would do nothing and say 
nothing to embarrass him in carrying 
out the law on his estates in that 
country. He thanked the noble Lord 
for that declaration, because he believed 
that nothing could be said in that House 
more likely to damage the reputation of 
the Government. He would make the 
noble Lord a present of Lord Clanricarde 
and of law and order. Being as he 
was an old-standing and determined 
enemy of maladministration, he would 
wish his enemies in Dublin Castle a no 
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more unhappy fate than that of carryin 
on war pam A the National League in 
Ireland during the next year. The 
noble Lord had tried to minimise the 
specific cases which had been brought 
forward, but had utterly failed; and he 
had been asked what the Government 
proposed to do in this case, and the 
only answer given was that they were 
determined to see the law carried out. 
He himself had been accused of en- 
couraging lawlessness in Ireland. It 
was possible that he might on some 
occasions have done what the Judges of 
the High Court had characterized as 
encouraging illegal associations; but it 
was a very doubtful question whether 
that was unlawful, and he must remind 
hon. Gentlemen that the juries in 
Ireland had not agreed with that de- 
scription. He had been arraigned and 
stood his trial before a packed jury in 
Dublin with a most unfavourable panel, 
and had not been found _— But 
his utmost efforts to encourage lawless- 
ness in Ireland would fade into utter 
insignificance compared with those of 
the Government in undertaking to en- 
force evictions on the Clanricarde 
estate. ‘There was on the Clanricarde 
estate, as the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Centrai Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had admirably explained to the 
House, an absolute deadlock, and unless 
that House interfered with legislation, 
or unless the Executive interfered in a 
way different from that in which the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was now in- 
terfering, he saw no way out of the 
struggle, and nothing except the con- 
tinuance of this agrarian war in South 
East Galway on a scale which he could 
tell the right hon. Gentleman would 
attract the attention of the civilized 
world. Did the Government imagine 
that the people of England or the 
civilized want would look on quietly 
and patiently while an Army corps was 
engaged in clearing a district 21 miles 
long and 23 miles broad, with a popula- 
tion of 2,000? It seemed to him that 
the Chief Secretary approached this 
subject in a spirit as unbecoming as that 
of the noble Lord, and he deeply re- 
gretted that he had gone out of his way 
at the beginning of the speech to make 
a bitter and personal attack upon a man 
who was now a prisoner in Galway Gaol. 
It had been suggested to the Ohief Se- 
cretary for Trek 
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ungenerous thing not to exercise the 
power in his hands to liberate his poli- 
tical opponent, in order that he might 
take part in the election at Deptford. 
The right hon. Gentleman could not 
deny that it was in his power to release 
Mr. Blunt, in order that he might fight 
his battle in that House, and it seemed 
to him extremely unwise and ungenerous 
that he should have refused to exercise 
his discretion in this matter. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I made no 
attack on Mr. Blunt, except to accuse 
him of extreme ignorance of the country 
in which he was. 

Mr. DILLON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had accused Mr. Blunt of 
associating with men in the county of 
Galway whom he proceeded to accuse 
on grossly insufficient evidence of having 
committed the crime of inciting to 
assassination. That was a very serious 
charge to make, and he (Mr. Dillon) re- 
peated that, in his opinion, an attack had 
been made on the character of Mr. 
Blunt. That was the charge brought 
against Mr. Roche, but for which the 
Chief Secretary gave no adequate 
foundation. He knew Mr. Roche as a 
man of irreproachable character, but he 
was nevertheless accused of inciting to 
assassination. ‘The words of Mr. Roche, 
on which the right hon. Gentleman 
relied to support the accusation, were— 
“We have Rad our Balaclava, and we 
shall have our Fontenoy.’”’ Those words, 
whatever they meant, and it was not 
clear what they did mean, were spoken 
two months before the murder of 
Finlay, yet such was the impartial spirit 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite that they 
accepted these words as amounting to 
incitement to assassination. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman stand up and read 
the Charge of Chief Justice Palles? 
That Judge did not make any charge 
against Mr. Roche; he said that the de- 
plorable calamity that followed his 
speech ought to be a warning to all men 
against using exciting language in a 
disturbed district. But it was a very 
different thing to say that a man had 
used exciting language, and to say that 
he had incited to murder and assassina- 
tion. Probably there was no Member 
of the House that had not at one time 
or another used exciting language, and 
therefore he said that the charge of the 
right hon. Gentleman was one of the 
most cowardly things that any man 
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could possibly do. He must say that the 
sneers levelled by the Chief Secretary 
in his best style at the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Central Bradford 
were, to his mind, peculiarly out of 
place. He appeared to insinuate that 
the mission of | the right hon. Gentleman 


was extremely ridiculous. The Ohief, 


Secretary for Ireland would pardon him 
(Mr. Dillon) if he and others who lived 
in the disturbed district which the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
visited took precisely the reverse view 
of the matter. Whatever might be the 
= of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary who now governed Ire- 
land, hon. Members on those Benches 
believed that the mission of the right 
hon. Gentleman to Loughrea would en- 
title him to the gratitude of the people 
of the district. It was well known that 
he went with a two-fold purpose, and, 
despite the sneers of the Chief Secre- 
tary, he went at the risk of his position 
in England. He went there at no 
physical risk, but there were other 
reasons which many men did not like to 
face. He went to Loughrea to bring 
about a settlement in the district on 
account of which, had he succeeded, the 
Government ought to have been his 
most grateful debtors. One result of 
the mission had been that on the Burke 
estate, in connection with which the 
murdered man Finlay was employed, 
the right hon. Gentleman had been en- 
abled to effect a settlement at the request 
of the landlord himself, and the 
dispute on that estate had been 
brought to a termination, all the 
evicted tenants had been restored, and 
an agreement had been arrived at 
which would probably not be disturbed. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had failed 
on the icarde estate—and he had 
failed—it was because Lord Clanricarde 
was a man deaf to the voice of reason. 
There was nothing that could be con- 
sidered ridiculous in the mission of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Central Bradford ; and if his feelings had 
suffered at all, which he (Mr. Dillon) 
doubted very much, in consequence of 
the sneers of the noble Lord and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, he would find ample 
compensation in the affectionate remem- 
brances which would remain among the 
ple of South Galway. It seemed to 

im that the right hon. Member for 


Bradford had made a speech couched in_ 
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an extremely temperate tone, considering 
the subject with which he had to deal. 
The subject was one on which English 
gentlemen found it difficult to speak at 
all in temperate language when they 
had mastered the history of the business. 
He had known many Englishmen who, 
having ma~-tered the circumstances on 
the estate, had spoken in stronger lan- 
guage even than he had used, and that 
was giving alarge margin. The right 
hon. Gentleman had madecertain specific 
charges against the Administration in 
Ireland, to not one of which had a reply 
been given by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. He said it was still possible 
for landlords in Ireland to commit in- 
justice with regard to their tenants; 
that, taking the case of the Clanricarde 
estate as an example of the general state 
of things, a most monstrous and whole- 
sale perpetration of injustice was about 
to take place. To the first of these 
charges the Chief Secretary made no 
reply, and to the second he gave an an- 
swer which was utterly lame and im- 
potent, inasmuch as he made no attempt 
to touch the point. The third charge 
was that the Government had used the 
Coercion Act more actively to support 
Lord Clanricarde than in any other 
way, and to that no Member of the Go- 
vernment had attempted to reply. They 
had listened over and over again to the 
statement of the Irish Secretary that 
the law must be enfurced. But had the 
right hon. Gentleman forgotten that the 
other day at Bodyke 35 families, acting 
under his advice, broke the law, and 
took forcible ession of the houses 
from which they had been evicted ? 
Why did not the Government enforce 
the law in that case? The fact was that 
they were afraid to do so, because the 
Home Rule Party had won three elec- 
tions in England in consequence of the 
sufferings of the Bodyke tenantry. The 
name of Bodyke was a terror to the 
Government. Would the Chief Secre- 
tary stand up and say it was not true 
that 35 tenants did not hold possession 
of their houses ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It rested 
entirely with the landlords to turn them 


out. 

Mr. DILLON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had now delivered himself 
into the hands of the Philistines. It did 
not rest with the landlords. These 
people broke the law of the land; they 
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held their houses in foreible possession 
for six months; and it was the duty of 
the right hon. Gentleman, according to 
his version of the law of the land, to 
have punished them for doing so. There 
was no doubt that the landlord appealed 
over and over again to Dublin Castle. 
er A. J. Batrour dissented.} The 
rish Members protested against the in- 
sertion in the Bill of the provision re- 
lating to the taking of forcible posses- 
sion; but no notice had been taken of 
their protests, and now that these fami- 
lies had taken forcible possession of 
their houses, the right hon. Gentleman 
did not punish them. What was it 
that stood between the Government 
and the enforcement of the law? It was 
the Election at Spalding, and the 
Northwich Election, which was, in fact, 
won partly by the sufferings of the 
tenantry of Bodyke. The name of 
Bodyke stank in the nostrils of the Go- 
vernment, and they were determined 
not to raise the question again; while 
Colonel O’Callaghan, who was going to 
resist the Plan of Campaign for 20 years, 
had fallen back on it and accepted 
£1,000. In Woodford the Coercion Act 
had been turned into an engine of the 
most fearful persecution, and all for the 
benefit of Lord Clanricarde. He asked 
the House to consider the excuses put 
forward by the Chief Secretary. The 
right hon. Gentleman went back when 
charged with straining the law in the 
Woodford district, and recalled to the 
recollection of the House what was the 
condition of the district two or three 
years ago; but it was noticed that his 
catalogue of outrages stopped in March, 
1886. No doubt the district was ina very 
bad condition when the Executive Go- 
vernment had control of it; but as soon 
as the Plan of Campaign had the con- 
trol of it, crime and catrage ceased. 
The Chief Secretary wanted it to be 
believed that Irish Members were re- 
sponsible for all the outrages and crimes 
which occurred. In 1880 he (Mr. 
Dillon) had gone down to the Wood- 
ford district and got up a combination 
among the tenants; that combination 
lasted for two or three weeks, during 
which there were no murders or crime. 
By the action of the agent of Lord 
Clanricarde that combination was broken 
up, and when he was at Portumna the 
tenants informed him that it was broken 
up, and in October they came and told 
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him they had paid their rents. U 

that, he told eter that he cast thom ff, 
and that he left the tenants and the Go- 
vernment to settle the question between 
them. What was the result? They 
had evidence that between 1880 and 
the date of the unhappy murder of 
Finlay, nine men were murdered in the 
district, not one of whose murderers did 
the Executive Government bring to 
justice. The duty of civilized govern- 
ment was two-fold—first, to protect the 
property of people, poor as well as rich; 
and, secondly, to protect the lives and 
liberties of the people. The Govern- 
ment had had the Woodford district 
under their charge for five years with- 
out interference from Irish Members, 
and they had done neither the one nor 
the other. They allowed the tenants to 
be robbed by the landlords, and they 
allowed the landlords’ agents to be 
murdered. That was tho condition of 
Woodford in March, 1886; and in the 
autumn of that year some of the most 
respectable inhabitants came to him 
(Mr. Dillon) and asked him to go down 
to the district and interfere, and he did 
so. He went down on the 14th of 
October, 1886, on which day they held 
a meeting in the town of Woodford. 
Why could not the right hon. Gentleman 
produce any crimes after the 14th of 
October, 1886? His catalogue, as he 
(Mr. Dillion) had shown, stopped in 
March, and he was utterly unable to 
show that the adoption of the Plan of 
Campaign had brought crime into the 
district, or to disprove that its adoption 
had brought peace to the neighbour- 
hood by affording to the people some 
other means of protection than that of 
secret societies, to which the hon. and 
learned Attorney General (Sir Richard 
Webster) wished to drive them. To his 
mind, the idea of the Attorney General 
and the Government appeared to be to 
bring back Ireland to the condition in for- 
mer times of struggles and disturbance 
in which the country was placed before 
the formation of the National League 
and Plan of Campaign. To listen to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite one would sup- 
pose that the Irish Members were a set 
of foreign mercenaries, who had put an 
end to prosperity and stirred up dissen- 
sion in the country. It was amusing— 
although sometimes exasperating — to 
receive long lectures from the present 
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Chief Secretary and his Predecessor in 
Office, for whom he (Mr. Dillon) enter- 
tained very different feelings, on the 
subject of his duty to the Irish people, 
and based upon his want of knowledge 
of the ple amongst whom he was 
born and lived. What was the condi- 
tion of Ireland in times of former agri- 
cultural distress? He would use no 
words of his own to describe it; but, in 
justifying their present policy, which 

ad been so desperately and, he might 
say, 80 r tear. attacked, he would 
refer to the description given by a tra- 
veller in Ireland in 1849, who, after re- 
flecting upon the terrible outrages which 
were from time to time committed, came 
to the conclusion that the cause lay in 
the refusal of the law to do its duty, to 
the denial of their rights to the people, 
and to the fierce competition for land. 
These people, the writer observed, were 
driven to the laws of Nature, and they 
believed it was only by those acts of 
vengeance that they could hold in sus- 
pense the hands of the landlord and the 
agent, and that a fierce and relentless 
war was being waged between landlord 
and tenant in Ireland. Those were the 
words of John Bright, the senior Mem- 
ber for Birmingham. The condition of 
things which he described in 1849 went 
on still, and, instead of being mitigated, 
had grown worse. The crime of Irish 
Members was that, paralyzed and pained 
by this condition of things, they had en- 
deavoured to discover some method by 
which they could bring peace to the 
people, and carry on this war against 
injustice without recourse to outrage. 
He contended that they had discovered 
such a method, which, whether it was 
legal or not, had served their purpose, 
and would continue to serve their pur- 
pose. It had served their purpose in 
several ways. It had withdrawn the 
peasantry of Ireland from recourse to 
crime, and afforded protection without 
those acts of vengeance which Mr. 
Bright had said were formerly neces- 
sary to stay the hands of the evicting 
landlords, and had opened out a path 
which the people would be able to fol- 
low. With respect to the Clare estate, 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. Madden) and the Chief 
Secretary exhibited the most extraordi- 
nary ignorance. They both urged that 
the tenants could have gone into the 
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Land Court, and that the fact of their 
not doing so was proof positive that 
their rents were reasonable. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, it had 
been stated by a right hon. Gentleman 
that one of the reasons the tenants did 
not go into the Land Court was because 
their rents were very nearly on a level 
with those the Commissioners were 
fixing. 

Mr. DILLON said, he would give the 
House his experience of the rents. As 
soon as the Land Act was passed, and 
the combination he endeavoured to get 
up in 1880 broke down, the tenants did 
try to go to the Land Court. But no 
one who had not laboured in East Gal- 
way could form any conception of what 
the influence of Lord Clanricarde with 
the tenantry was before that influence 
was broken down by the Plan of Oam- 
paign. The tenants found to their dis- 
may that the Sub-Commissioner and their 
own solicitor were lunching every day 
at the Castle with the agent of the 
landlord. The unfortunate tenants with- 
drew their cases and went home, because 
they lost all faith in the justice of the 
Commissioners and in the solicitor they 
had employed. Every engine of oppres- 
sion in the hands of the landlords was 
used to punish those who came into the 
Land Court. They were served with 
ejectment notices for the payment of 
arrears. Every decision was appealed 
against, and the tenants were brought 
*p to Dublin and put to great expense. 

e admitted that on that occasion the 
reductions granted by the Land Court 
were not very great; but he would draw 
attention to what happened when a 
combination arose on the Clanricarde 
estate. The first combination to demand 
reductions, after the one in 1880, was 
formed at Woodford in 1885, and the 
tenants asked for a reduction of 25 per 
cent on the rents of Lord Clanricarde. 
At the same time 50 or 60 tenants 

lucked up courage and went into the 
and Court at Portumna. What was 
the result? The Chief Secretary said 
the reductions left the rents very much 
as they were before. He might have 


accepted the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre); but, if 
he did, it only proved that the right 
hon. Gentleman had understated the 
case of the Olanricarde tenants. When 


Mr. Dillon 
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the cases came up at Portumna the first 
rent was reduced from £30 to £15; and 
others from £10 to £7; £18 to £11; 
£30 to £14 5s.; £6 10s. to £3 158; and 
£15 to £9 10s. The average reductions 
all round were 35 per cent, whereas the 
tenants had combined to ask a reduction 
of 25 per cent. In dealing with this 
matter, perhaps it would be as well to 
request the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to get some of the 
clerks in the Irish Office to make mar- 
ginal notes in the Blue Books, and give 
him the facts instead of taking them 
from anyone. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Not from the 
right hon. Gentleman ? 

Mr. DILLON: No; for he was not 

id £4,000 a-year to govern Ireland, 

ming to another part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, he had made a 
sweeping attack on the Plan of Cam- 
paign. He (Mr. Dillon) was not anxious 
to boast about the Plan, although it had 
served its purpose very well, and had 
acquired the confidence of the people of 
Ireland. Not all the power of the Ad- 
ministration could destroy that Plan of 
Campaign. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, with his usual 
omniscience, gave for the benefit of the 
House an awful picture of the distress 
caused to all the tenants who had adopted 
the Plan of Campaign. Well he (Mr. 
Dillon) would give the right hon. Gen- 
tleman some information on this subject, 
as it was some time since he had had an 
opportunity of hearing what had oc- 
curred in regard to the Plan of Oam- 
paign. In all, the tenants on about 95 
estates adopted this method of obtaining 
justice. He had procured a settlement 
with regardto 42 of those estates, and he 
found that there had been only two evic- 
tions, that no kind of suffering had been 
inflicted on the tenants, and that they 
had got what they haci originally de- 
manded and had been refused. Thus it 
appeared that the dreadful picture 
drawn by the right hon. Gentleman of 
the sufferings of all who trusted to his 
(Mr. Dillon’s) advice was rather highly 
coloured. He did not know what kind 
of authority was to be accepted in that 
House as to the sufferings of the tenants. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 

eatest misery prevailed among the 

rooke tenants. ‘The Brooke estate was 
one on which no settlement had been 
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arrived at yet; and the right hon. 
Gentleman had assured the House that 
misery and despair were prevailing 
there. Now, it happened that he re- 
ceived yesterday a letter from the parish 
priest couched in the following terms :— 
“T see in The Freeman, Balfour states, that 
the people here are in a bad way. This, like 
many other of his statements, is absolutely false. 
I met most of the tenants to-day and yesterday, 
and I am able tosay they were never in better 
spirits than at the present moment, and many 
of their neighbours envy their good fortune in 
being under the Plan of Campaign. As a 
matter of fact, the tenants on a neighbouri 
estate, numbering 30, waited on me to-day, an 
on three other different occasions, asking me to 
take their money under the Plan of Campaign, 
andI refused to do so, because I consider the 
landlord a fairly good man, and they can 
terms from him without having recourse to thi 
policy.” 
Under these circumstances, he (Mr. 
Dillon) advised Father O’Neill not to 
take the money, as he had done in every 
case where the landlord was a good man. 
He had received another letter from a 
priest in the County Clare, who said— 
“T am glad to be able to inform you the 
tenants on the Burton estate have got all they 
asked for—namely, 7s. reduction on judicial, and 
10s. reduction on non-judicial, rents, the land- 
lord agreeing to pay all costs and to withdraw 
all legal proceedings. The tenants on the 
Vandeleur estate are in excellent spirits, and 
have not the slightest intention of abating their 
demands.” 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary might say that he knew the 
condition of the tenants better than the 
priest of the parish in which they re- 
sided. Of course, when they met witha 
conflict of testimony like that, they would 
leave the landlord and Father O’Neill 
to settle it. He (Mr. Dillon) had just 
received news from the Bodyke tenantry, 
whom he met two years ago in a state of 
absolute despair, whose condition was os 
desperate that it excited the compassion 
of an English ee (who was not 
a sympathizer of theirs) so deeply that he 
put his hand in his pocket and offered 
£300 to appease Colonel O’Callaghan, but 
Colonel O’Oallaghan was fool enough to 
refuse that £300, and they sent it back 
to Mr. Tuke, and the landlord never saw 
it again. They had settled that estate 
without taking Mr. Tuke’s £300. 
Although they were told that the Irish 
tenants were beggars end dishonest, 
they had settled it without that £300, 
and he had a letter from Father Murphy, 
who had received high quseeslemne oan 
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Oolonel Turner, Mr. Tuke, and many 
other gentlemen who did not sympathize 
with their movements, asa high-minded 
and honourable gentleman. In that 
letter Father Murphy stated— 

‘“‘T have met the tenants to-day, and I have 
been commissioned to thank you on their be- 
haif; but 1 cannot find words to convey to you 
what they would wish to say for all you have 
done for them. I have distributed the money 
amongst them in order that they may be able 
to settle down more comfortably and happily 
than they otherwise would do, and they are well 
satisfied with their position.’ 

That was his experience of the Plan of 
Campaign, and he had found as a rulo, 
that time generally justified their state- 
ments. It did not justify the statements 
of the Ohief Secretary. That was the 
condition of things on the estates where 
there had been a struggle. On the 40 
estates where he had effected a settle- 
ment he had secured the demands of the 
tenants without any struggle at all. The 
right hon. Gentleman selected an ex- 
tremely bad instance when he sneered 
at him, because in the town of Bally- 
haunis, in his own constituency, he (Mr. 
Dillon) told the people that if they 
adopted the Plan of Oampaign they 
would be better off. Let the right hon. 
Gentleman go down and Lord 
Dillon and Lord De Freyne, andthe 10or 
11 neighbouring landlords, covering a 
district extending over 30 square miles 
—every single man of whom had yielded 
to the Plan, and who had dismissed 
their agents if they were unpopular at 
his (Mr. Dillon’s) request, and who had 
accepted rents according to the settle- 
ment of the Plan. Let him ask them 
whether the Plan of Campaign had in- 
flicted sufferings on the tenants, as tho 
right hon. Gentleman had alleged. 

hat had been effected in the town of 
Ballyhaunis and its neighbourhood ? 
He (Mr. Dillon) could take the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 30 
miles around the neighbourhood, in 
Mayo and Roscommon, over estates 
where the Plan of Campaign had been 
successful without a blow being struck. 
He should think that at the very lowest 
estimate there were 12,000 families in 
his own constituency and the neighbour- 
ing parts of Roscommon, where the Plan 
of Campaign had been adopted without 
the loss of half-a-crown over the whole 


transaction. By the exertions of his 


agents in the district and the adminis- 
tration of the Plan they had reduced the 





rents by many thousands of pounds. 
And as to crime, how many crimes had 
been committed in East Mayo? Would 
the right hon. Gentleman turn to his 
record of crime and see how East Mayo 
came out on the list? He ventured to 
say that even in Ulster they would not 
find better accounts of the peacefulness 
of the district than the reports from 
their Resident Magistrates in regard to 
East Mayo. They had given the right 
hon. Gentleman a challenge the other 
day which he had passed over in silence. 
They had put it to him to mention a 
single case of crime arising through the 
operation of the Plan of Campaign. 
And what was the answer they received ? 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
for England (Sir Richard Webster) pro- 
duced, out of the whole length and 
breadth of Ireland, one solitary case of 
crime, which, he said, was presumed by 
the police to have arisen out of the Plan 
of Campaign, and it wasan attack on a 
tenant of Mr. Worthington, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Casflerea in Roscommon. 
There was not a tittle of evidence to 
6 that, except that the estate of Mr. 

orthington was under the Plan of 
Campaign. The case had not been in 
Court, and there was no evidence to 
show that the man had been attacked 
for anything he had done in regard to 
the Plan of Campaign. He(Mr. Dillon), 
when he had heard of the case, had 
telegraphed over to his agent to make 
inquiries, and from the answer he had 
received it seemed that the man was 
attacked while on his way to market to 
sell some pigs, in order to get the money 
to complete his contribution to the 
organization ; so that, if they looked at 
the probabilities of the case, the injuries 
were more likely to have been inflicted 
on the man by the landlord’s bailiffs. 
There had been some insinuations as to 
where the money taken under the Plan 
had gone. Let them ask the landlords 
who had settled under the Plan whether 
they had lost a single half-crown ? Over 
£10,000 had been paid to the landlords 
under the Plan of Campaign, and he 
asked the Chief Secretary to produce 
the testimony of a single landlord to 
show that under any settlement made 
with him under that organization the 
terms had not been honourably carried 
out to the last farthing. So much for 
the Plan of Campaign. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary seemed 


Mr. Diilon 
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to gloat over the condition of the estates 
on which the great struggle was pro- 
ceeding. He said that war could hardly 
bring more havoc and desolation on the 
country than they were bringing by the 
Plan on these unhappy people. Now, 
he (Mr. Dillon) had gone into the move- 
ment with a full sense of responsibility; 
but they had learnt by bitter experience 
in Ireland that they got nothing with- 
out fighting hard forit. Indeed, he was 
free to admit that there were very few 
things in this world which were worth 
having to be got without stern and stiff 
fighting. He knew it was the policy of 
certain Members from the North of 
Ireland to avail themselves of every 
benefit the Nationalist Members won 
for the tenantry of Ireland, and then 
boast that they had done nothing to 
obtain those benefits. They were the 
law-abiding citizens of Ireland, who 
generally rushed into the Land Coutt, 
and availed themselves of the Arrears 
Bill which the Nationalists had fought 
for and won at the risk of imprisonment 
—yea, at the risk of their lives. This 
he would say, that it was true that this 
struggle had on certain estates like those 
of Clanricarde, Massereene, Brooke, 
Ponsonby, and Standish, inflicted con- 
siderable suffering on the people. To 
those, however, who, like the Irish 
Members, knew the true condition of 
the Irish peasantry, the sufferings of 
the tenantry, mitigated as they were by 
the fact that they had at their back a 
mighty organization which had secured 
for them the shelter of a roof and a 
comfortable meal on their table, were 
but as a drop in the ocean compared to 
the sufferings and misery of generations 
of Irish tenants who, for the want of 
such an organization as now existed, had 
been driven out of their homes. Hon. 
Gentlemen sneered at £1 a-week, but 
many people would have been unable to 
keep a roof over their heads but for 
such grants. Great as the sufferings of 
the people were, they were but asa drop 
in the ocean to the sufferings of genera- 
tions of other people. Were the Irish 
to be alone amongst all the nations of 
the world when they saw a great object 
before them—the emancipation of the 
country—who were to submit*to the 
slavery and degradation to which they 
had been condemned? Were they to 
slink back and be terrified by some 
little suffering which stood in the way 
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while other nations were willing to spi 

their blood and see their children lay on 
battle fields in mangled heaps in the 
struggle for emancipation—were they 
to hang back because men at such places 
as Bodyke had been driven from their 
homes? He told the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Seeenteay that the people 
of Ireland—and he spoke the sentiments 
of the Irish peasantry when he said this 
—the people of Ireland counted these 
sufferings as a light thing in the great 
struggle they were carrying on, and that 
if the right hon. Gentleman imagined 
he was going to make a successful 
appeal for the confidence of the people 
of Ireland against the Nationalist a 
bers by exaggerating the sufferings o 

these tosh he alt find himself 
sadly and painfully mistaken. For his 
part, if he found that the people of Ire- 
land were frightened or turned back 
from this struggle by the knowledge of 
the few evictions which had taken place 
under the Plan of Campaign he would 
utterly scorn them. He should say the 
Government had done right to deny the 
Irish people liberty, because they were 
unworthy of liberty. He assured the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary that unless he could devise a much 
stronger Ooercion Act than he carried 
through the House last Session he would 
find the Plan of Campaign was a great 
deal too strong for him. Let them con- 
sider for a moment what was the con- 
dition of affairs in Ireland. The noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Lord George Hamilton) stated just now 


that the House of Commons had for 
seven years been ing legislation in 
regard to land in Ireland. That was per- 


feetly true, and why so? Because the 
Government would not take the advice 
of Irish Members seven years ago, and 
would persist in doing the business 
piecemeal, inch by inch, as the Irish 
Representatives dragged it from them 
by fierce agitation. If the Government 
had taken the Irish Members’ advice in 
1881 they might have earned the grati- 
tude in some measure of the Irish 
people. That they had ignored that 
advice was the secret of their failure. 
They had four Land Bills, and in 


every single instance the Irish Members 
said that the Bill weuld not cover the 
whole of the ground, and in no siagle 
instance did the Bill cover the whole of 
the ground. He detected in the speech 
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of the noble Lord (Lord G Hamil- 
ton) a ial admission that were 
right, for the noble Lord said Go- 
vernment declined at present to deal 
with this question. Would the noble 
Lord kindly inform them how high they 
must make the pot in Treland boil before 
the Government would listen to them ? 
If he would, he would save a great deal 
of time and trouble and anxiety to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, for believe him it would come up to 
the required boiling point yet. ® 
people of Ireland had learned the lecaon 
well, and they knew what refusals of 
Ministries like this were worth. About 
30,000 or 40,000 families in Ireland could 
not obtain the benefits of the land 
legislation, and it was idle and absurd 
and a mockery of statesmanship to be 
quibbling and casting tu quogues across 
the Table when the fate of 30,000 or 
40,000 families was involved. That was a 
serious factor in the case, and no amount 
of rhetoric or quibbling argumentation 
would change the case. These thousands 
of families had learnt the secret of 
agitation, and would continue to agitate 
until they got the protection which had 
been afforded their more fortunate 
neighbours. So long as the Govern- 
ment kept these men out of the benefits 
of the land legislation they would have 
disturbance and disorder in Ireland. 
The Government had got two roads 
open to them. He admitted frankly 
and openly that he could point out to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Seoretary—if he were taken into the 
right hon. Gentleman’s confidence, 
though he did not mean to give him 
any instruction—he could point out to 
the right hon. Gentleman a Ooercion 
Bill by which he could put down the 
Plan of Campaign. But what would be 
the result? The old system of murder- 
ing landlords and agents would be re- 
sorted to by desperate people in Ireland, 
and they would be just exactly where 
they were 15 years ago and would have 

ained nothing. The Government had 

fore them the choice of dealing either 
with an open organization which would 
do everything in the light of day and 
which would act with care, because its 
leading men would have to account for 
their acts, or, on the other hand, they 
could adopt the policy s to the 
House by the hon. and learned Attorney 
General (Sir Richard Webster) of com- 
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elling the branches of the National 
- to meet - holes a — If 

they ado the latter policy he did not 
persis Del thes after pa a industry and 
after some time they might succeed in 
turning some of the branches into 
Ribbon Lodges. If they wanted to try 
that policy let them try it. If they did, 
he could tell the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary that the present 
Coercion Act would not suit his purpose : 
he must have something a great deal 
more stringent. In conclusion, let him 
say he earnestly hoped the Government 
would apply their minds in a more 
serious and different mood to the case of 
the Olanricarde estate than they had up 
to the present. They had on that estate 
an epitome of the situation in Ireland. 
It was false to the agrarian situation to 
say that Lord Olanricarde was an excep- 
tion to the rule of Irish landlords. He 
was a bad specimen, but he (Mr. Dillon) 
knew worse. Hesaid, without hesitation, 
that Colonel O’Callaghan of Bodyke was 
worse in the respect that his rents were 
more exorbitant. Lord Olanricarde was 
a specimen of the Irish landlords, and it 
was only because his private character 
was so unpleasant that he was looked 
on as worse even than others of his 
class. What made his case so im- 
portant was that it affected nearly half the 
county—it affected 1,500 families. Lord 
Clanricarde was a man of large means, a 
man of desperate resolution, a man who 
had announced the deliberate intention 
of turning Eastern Galway into a 
desert unless the tenants paid their 
rents to the last farthing. The tenants 
would not pay unless they got fair 
terms. That was the task the Govern- 
ment had got before them in Ireland, 
and they ought to realize it as it was? 
If they made up their minds to stand 
by Lord Clanricarde, they would have 
to march an Army Oorps into Eastern 
Galway, desolate the country, and ex- 
terminate the inhabitants. The Na- 
tionalists had great resources ; and if 
the Government carried out a policy of 
that kind, their resources would be 
ee and Lp a The Na- 
tional Party would appeal on behalf of 
the Olanricarde tenantry to the millions 
of the Irish race all over the world; 
and allow him to tell the Government— 
great and mighty es it was—that they 
were pre to carry on this war for 
two, three, four years, and even longer. 


Mr. Dillon 
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England would stand patien while 
Polish soldiers mere vA A in 
Ireland were engaged in this glorious 
war 


Question put. 

The House divided : — Ayes 186; 
Noes 261: Majority 75.—(Div. List, 
No. 11.) 

Address agreed to :—To be presented 
by Privy Councillors. 


MOTIONS. 


—_o — 
SUPPLY. 


Resolved, That this House will, To- 
morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Supply to be granted 
to Her Majesty.—(Mr. William Henry 
Smith.) 

WAYS AND MEANS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House will, To-morrow, re- 
solve itself into a Committee to consider 
of the Ways and Means for raising the 
Supply to be granted to Her Majesty.” 
—(Hr. William Henry Smith.) 


Mr, T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, upon what grounds the Motion 
was moved without any Notice? He 
could not help thinking that a very bad 
precedent was being established. He 
understood it would not be regular to 
make this Motion until after the Report 
of the Address had been agreed to ; but, 
in his opinion, it was a very strange 
thing, an unconstitutional thing, to 
make the present Motion without Notice. 
He should like the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 
—who, he understood, had made the 
Motion—to tell where there was a pre- 
cedent for the Motion. Jf the Govern- 
ment intended, as he saw they did, to 
take to-morrow, surely there was no 
necessity for them to make this Motion 
in this peculiar way. He knew there 
were cases in which Motions had been 
made without any explanation whatever 
by the Government; but if the Stand- 
ing Orders compelled the Government 
to put down Supply to-morrow, surely 
they should give Notice. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman seems to think this 
is an exceptional ing. The 
Standing Orders require that Committee 
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of Ways and Means should be set u 
immediately after the Address is voted. 

Mz. T. M. HEALY : If the Standing 
Orders require this, there is no need of 
a Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is a Motion to 
carry out the Standing Orders. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: My point is, 
that if the Standing Orders require it 
there is no‘need of a Motion. think 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury should give us some explana- 
tion—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
cannot permit that. This is merely a 
formal proceeding, and I am acting 
under the obligations of the Standing 
Orders. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— 
PAUPER LUNATICS ASYLUMS (IRE- 
LAND) (OFFICERS"' SUPERANNUA- 
TION) BILL,—[Briz 136.] 


(Mr. Johnston, Mr. Chance.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.), in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, he did not think it 
was necessary to take up the time of the 
House by making any observations in 
explanation of the provisions of the 
Bill. The Bill passed through the 
House of Commons last year, and would 
have passed through the Upper House 
but for a misunderstanding. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Kil- 
kenny (Mr. Chance) had backed the 
Bill, and both sides of the House were 
agreed as to its advisability. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Mr. Johnston.) 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I merely rise to assert my 
right as a Member of this House to 
address the House upon any Question 
put from the Chair, whether the Ques- 
tion is called formal or not. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not in Order in making that 
protest, nor do I know what he refers 
to 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 
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MOTIONS. 


—~j— 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Srzaxer called upon Mr. Jacx- 
SON. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I should like to ask if this is a form 
Motion ? : 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! This 
is a usual Motion to make. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I understand 
there are —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
is now disputing the ruling of the Chair, 
and he is out of Order in doing so. This 
is a usual Motion to make. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman can take excep- 
tion to it, if he thinks proper. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I did not com- 
plete my sentence. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. and learned Gentleman challenged 
the ruling of the Chair, and I told him— 
and I tell him again—that that was dis- 
orderly. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think it right 
to say I had not concluded my sentence 
when you spoke. 

Committee nominated of, —Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. Barran, Sir Walter Barttelot, Sir George 
Baden-Powell, Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Lane, Mr. Mason, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor, Mr. Salt, Sir Richard Temple, 
and Mr. Wodehouse.—(Mr. Jackson.) 


EAST INDIA [PURCHASE AND CON- 
STRUCTION OF RAILWAYS]. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That to-morrow a Committee be appointed 
to consider of authorizing the Secre of State 
in Council of India to raise money in the United 
Kingdom for the purchase of the Oudh and 
Rohilcund Railway, and for the construc- 
tion, extension, and equipment of Railways in 
India through the agency of Companies 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified).’’ — (Sir 
John Gorst.) 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Lon: ford, N.) 
said, he should like to know uvon what 
unds the Motion was made without 
Notice ? Would the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for India (Sir 
John Gorst) say whether this was a 
formal Motion ? 
Tur UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA Bo Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham) said, it had been the practice 
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for a great number of years to make 
this Motion. It was merely a Motion 
for setting up to-morrow a Committee 
in which he should move that a Bill be 
brought in. When the Committee was 
set up the hon. and learned Member 
would have the opportunity of discuss- 
ing the matter if he thought fit. The 
practice of setting up Committees in 
this way was one which had been 
pursued possibly for centuries. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 


after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 24th February, 1888. 





MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Brrts—Second Reading — 
Pharmacy Acts Amendment (13). 

Select Committee—Truro Cathedral Fabric and 
Services * (3), nominated. 


THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, 
SANDHURST, AND THE ROYAL MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH—RE- 
COMMENDATIONS OF THE BOARD 
OF VISITORS.—QUESTION. 


Tue Earnt or STRAFFORD asked 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the recommendations made by 
the Board of Visitors in 1887 at the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
have been or are in course of being 
carried out? The points to which he 
drew special attention were the desira- 
bility of making provision for the cata- 
loguing of the library at Sandhurst, the 
insufficient accommodation at Woolwich, 
where there were 232 students, or 32 
above the normal number, and the 
urgent need of establishing at that 
Academy some sort of hospital for in- 
fectious diseases. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Lord Harris), in reply, 
said, that the question of the cata- 
loguing of the library at Sandhurst 
had come before a Departmental Com- 
mittee, and after reading their Report 
he must say he was not of the same 
opinion as the Board of Visitors. He 


Sir John Gorst 
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thought that there was an ample staff at 
Sandhurst for carrying out the cata- 
loguing there without ing in ex- 
traneous aid. As to providing hospital 
accommodation at Woolwich in case of 
infectious disease, he understood there 
was no room available for that purpose. 
With respect to the euggented altera- 
tions and additions to Woolwich Aca- 
demy, including hot water apparatus, 
it was estimated that they would cost 
£24,000; and the Secretary of State, 
looking at the requirements of other 
Public Services at the present time, did 
not consider the alterations of a charac- 
ter sufficiently urgent to justify so large 
an expenditure. 


PHARMACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Eart of Milltown.) 


(No. 13.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that one or two altera- 
tions had been made in its provisions 
since it was introduced last Session. 
Public hospitals and dispensaries had 
been put in the clause as places where 
the qualification of three years’ appren- 
ticeship might be obtained. The dis- 
cretionary power of the Council of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain 
to dispense with that qualification, pro- 
vided they were satisfied with the 
efficiency of the instruction which the 
candidates had obtained elsewhere, had 
been done away with. Another altera- 
tion was that the Bill should not come 
into operation until three years after 
next January, the object being that no 
wrong should be inflicted upon those 
who were now going through their 
apprenticeship course. But power 
would be given to make bye-laws which 
would come into operation next January. 
The Bill had received the unanimous 
assent of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
and it was entirely approved by the 
noble Viscount the ina President of 
the Council (Viscount Cranbrook), who 
was unable to be present that evening. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Militown.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2» accord- 
ingly. 
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TRURO CATHEDRAL FABRIC AND SERVICES 
BILL [H.L. ] 
Select Committee on: The Lords following 
were named of the Committee ;— 
L. Abp. Canterbury. L. Bp. London. 
D. Richmond. L. Bp. Truro, 
D. Bedford. L. Sudeley. 
E. Mount Edgeumbe. LL. Northbourne. 
(L. Steward.) L. Lingen 
E, Stanhope. L. Grimtho 
E. Kimberley. L; Magheramorne. 
V. Halifax. L. Basing. 


The Committee to meet on Monday next, at 
yom Three o’clock, and to appoint their 
Yhairman. 


own 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o’clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 24th February, 1888. 


QUESTIONS. 
a 
CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 — TRIAL OF 
REV. J. M‘FADDEN, P.P. 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he could state the cost of 
the Military and Constabulary on the 
occasion of the trial of the Rev. James 
M‘Fadden, P.P., at Dunfanaghy, County 
Donegal, on 27th January? 

Tuz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said : The cost of the Military through- 
out the period they were employed on 
the duty referred to, including the ex- 
penses of the return journey to barracks, 
was £615 9s., and of the Constabulary 
£480 14s. 2d. 

Mr. BLANE: What was the daily 
cost ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : This ex- 
toned over a period of about three 
weeks. 


POST OFFICE AND INLAND REVENUE 
—STAMPS FOR CHEQUES, &c. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
he can give any Estimate for the year end- 
ing 31st March, 1887, or that ending 31st 
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March, 1888, of the value of the Post 
Office stamps which are used as Inland 
Revenue stamps for cheques, receipts, 
agreements, &c. ; and, if he can, whether 
he will lay the Estimate upon the Table ; 
and, if he cannot, in what way he can 
satisfy the House that the Post Office 
produces a large annual surplus, or any 
surplus at all ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rares) (Cambridge University) : 
The value of the postage stamps aoe as 
Inland Revenue stamps for receipts, 
agreements, &c., during the year endin 
the 3ist of March, 1887, was ccleneaed 
at £488,120. This amount was paid by 
thie Post Office to the Inland Revenue 
Department, and is not included in any 
published statement of Post Office 
Revenue. The stamps sold for Post 
Office purposes during the year ending 
the 3lst of March, 1887, amounted to 
£10,213,000. 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE—USE OF INK 
IN TRANSCRIBING. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
it is true that literary men engaged in 
the Public Record Office have been pre- 
vented from using ink in transcribing, 
on the ground that the public have 
damaged the records; whether he is 
aware of any actual case of such damage ; 
whether the Master of the Rolls last 
year received an influentially signed 
Petition on the subject; and, whether 
any decision has been arrived at on such 
Petition ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


)| Rionarp Wensrer) (Islo of Wight): It 


is true that all persons using the public 
search rooms in the Public Record Office, 
either as taking extracts from or making 
notes of, or transcribing, the public re- 
cords, are by Rules forbidden to use ink. 
Indelible pencils are now directed to be 
supplied to every person using those 
rooms, to be used by them instead of 
pens and ink. The Master of the Rolls 
has, after careful consideration, resolved 
to adhere to those Rules; because he 
has himself seen many valuable ancient 
rolls which have been injured by ink, 
and has, after inquiry, come to the con- 
clusion that serious injury has been 
caused by accident, or want of care, 
while the rolls were being used in the 

ublic search rooms—the Master of the 
Rolls has no means of ascertaining by 
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whom: Anxious as he is to afford every ' 
| any Protestant patients who may be 


safe facility to the frequenters of the 
public search rooms, the Master of the 
Rolls, after carefully considering the 
safety of the records on the one side, and 
inconvenience to the public on the other, 
and after having personally visited the 
rooms and conversed with various fre- 
quenters of them, has thought himself 
bound to adhere to the Rules; he has 
received a Petition, signed by 64 per- 
sons, advocating a return to the use of 
ink ; and a Petition, signed by 84 per- 
— in favour of continuing the existing 
ule. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND)—CORK 
DISTRICT LUNATIC .ASYLUM — AP- 
POINTMENT OF REV. MR. KERR. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is a fact that the 
authorities in Dublin Castle have refused 
to sanction the appointment of the Rev. 
Mr. Kerr as Presbyterian chaplain to 
the Cork District Lunatic Asylum ; and, 
what reasons have been given for the 
alleged decision ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixe-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Lord Lieutenent and Privy 
Council made an Order on the Ist of 
February authorizing the appointment 
of a Presbyterian chaplain to Oork 
Asylum. They have not refused to sanc- 
tion the appointment thereto of the rev. 
gentleman named. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — MACROOM 
UNION—PROTESTANT INMATES. 
Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, What were the 
number of Protestant inmates of the 

Macroom Union in the past 12 months; 

and, whether it is true that the Protes- 

tant chaplain receives £10 per annum 
for ministering to the religious wants of 
one poor old woman ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SEURETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: There were now two Protestant 
inmates of the Macroom Union, and 
that number has not been exceeded 
during last year. The salary of the 
Protestant chaplain is £10; and the 
duties of the chaplain are not confined 


Sir Richard Webstor 
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to the workhouse, but he has to visit 


temporarily admitted into the work- 


house hospital. 
Dr. TANNER : May I ask, as there 


are only two Protestant persons in the 
Macroom Union, how there can be an 
extra attention to any other Protestant 
persons ? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: There 
are only two persons on the regular 
number of inmates in the Union; but 
it may be possible that persons may be 
brought into the workhouse hospital as 
temporary inmates. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSION (COUNTY DONEGAL) — 
UNION OF STRANORLAR. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he can state when the Sub-Com- 
mission for County Donegal will hear 
the fair rent applications entered from 
the Union of Stranorlar ; and, whether 
he is aware that a large number of 
tenants residing in this Union had their 
originating notices served on the Land 
Oommission before the gale day at 
November last, and, although entitled 
to the benefit of the reduced rent in 
respect of the half-year expiring on the 
gale day next previous to the passing of 
“The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887,” 
they will be obliged to pay the old rent 
up to the date of the decision of the 
Commissioners ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiye-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners have 
promised to supply me with a detailed 
answer to-morrow. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885—ARREARS OF INSTALMENTS OF 
THE PURCHASE MONEY. 

Mz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, What was the sum of arrears 
of instalments of purchase money under 
“‘The Purchase of Land Crelent) Act, 
1885,” on the 3lst January, 1888 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The total amount 
of instalments due up to the 3lst of 
January last was £50,910. - Of this 
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amount £2,702 was uncollected on that 
day; but £417 has since been col- 
lected, and the balance is in course of 
collection. The arrears on account of 
gales due before the gale day in Novem- 
ber last are under £70. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887—RE- 
TURNS OF THE JUDICIAL RENTS. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secre to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, When the 
Returns of Judicial Rents decreed since 
August, 1887, will be distributed ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krinc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Returns in question were 
ps on the Table the day before yester- 

ay. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—TREES IN 
ST. JAMES’S PARK. 


Str JOHN LUBBOOK (London Uni- 
versity) asked the First Commissioner 
of Works, Whether his attention has 
been called to the condition of the trees 
in - round St. James’s a j what 
steps he proposes to take with reference 
to nets and, whether he intends to 
remove those which are dying or have 
lost their leader, and replace them by 
younger and healthier trees ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): It is, 
unfortunately, true that some of the 
trees about Birdcage Walk and the Mall 
are not in a healthy condition. As we 
see occasion we remove those which seem 
to be dying, and replace them by younger 
and more vigorous ones. But the soil 
is not very favourable, and the trees 
when originally planted were not skil- 
fully treated. 

In reply to Dr. Farqunarson (Aber- 
deenshire, W.) as to the cutting down of 
trees on Constitution Hill in 1880, 

Mr. [PLUNKET said, he could not 
answer it, as he was not an edile at 
that time. 


COLONIZATION—COLONIAL CON- 
FERENCE. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether the Go- 
vernment have taken into their con- 
sideration. the question of holding 
another Colonial Conference, for the 
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urpose of discussing matters of Imperial 
Caneh and especially the question of 
Colonization ; and, if not, ke they 
will do so at as early a date as con- 
venient ? 
UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry Dz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): In reply to 
the hon. Member, I have to state that to 
hold another Colonial Conference at an 
early date would put the Colonies to very 
t inconvenience, which could only be 
justified by the necessity of discussing 
urgent questions not capable of being 
otherwise dealt with. Colonization, 
though a subject of great importance, is 
one which can be conveniently dealt 
i correspondence ; and, therefore, 
Her Majesty’s Government do not con- 
sider that a Conference should be sum- 
moned for the purpose of discussing this 
question. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS ACT, 1875— 
AMENDMENT—EMIGRATION. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether he in- 
tends to introduce the Bill, promised 
last Session, to amend the Industrial 
Schools Act of 1875, so as to give ter 
facilities to the managers of Industrial 
Schools for emigrating those children 
whose cases appear to be suitable for 
emigration ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; Lintend to introduce a Bill to con- 
solidate and amend the Industrial 
Schools Acts, and have now under con- 
sideration the provisions of that Bill. I 
am not prepared to state what those 
provisions will be until the Bill is pre- 
sented to the House. 


ARMS (IRELAND) ACT—REFUSAL OF 
GUN LICENCE—MR. W. COTTER, 
Mr. GILHOOLY (Oork, W.) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, Whether Mr. William 

Cotter, who resides at Breenymore, near 

Bantry, County Cork, has been refused 

by Mr. Warburton, R.M., for a licence 

to keep and carry a gun on his farm, 
imam recommended by a local magis- 
trate; whether he is aware that Mr. 

Cotter holds a farm of 170 acres, and re- 

quires a gun to protect his crops from 

vermin; and, on what ground Mr. 

Cotter was refused a licence ? 
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Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krvo-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Résident Magistrate has been 
absent from the district on duty, and I 
have not been able to get materials of a 
detailed answer to the Question. I hope 
to be able to answer the Question in a 
day or two. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE SORT- 
ING OFFICE, DUBLIN. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY a N.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Why the 
Rule of the Service was not carried out 
in the recent promotions in the Sorting 
Office, Dublin, when a second class sorter 
was promoted to the first class over 28 
seniors, some of whom are at the maxi- 
mum of their class for years ? 

Tue POSTMAST GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
The Question implies that on the occa- 
sion to which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman refers the Rule of the Service 
was departed from; but such was not 
the case. I think the House will agree 
that I am always extremely reluctant to 
supersede seniors by their juniors in 
cases of promotion unless there is good 
reason for so doing. I was assured, on 
this occasion, that not one of the second 
class officers senior to the one promoted 
was fully qualified to perform the dif- 
ferent duties which had to be provided 
for. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The expression 
‘¢was not fully qualified” has, doubtless, 
reference to the suitability of such  per- 
sons; but do I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that out of the large 
number of persons of the same rank not 
one of those persons was so qualified ? 

Mr. RAIKES: That was declared to 
be the case. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: How was the 
qualification to be tested ? 

Mr. RAIKES: The superior officers 
have always to make a Report to the 
Postmaster General with a view to these 
promotions ; and, of course, in so large 
a Service it is impossible for the Post- 
master General to be personally ac- 
quainted with the particular qualification 
of every clerk. He must be guided in a 
great measure, almost entirely, by the 
advice of those who are responsible to 
him. But I am always ready to investi- 
gate any of these Questions if there 
appears to be reason to do so. 


{COMMONS} 
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CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—THE MAGIS- 
TRACY—REFUSAL OF BAIL. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether Irish Resident Magistrates have 
power to fefuse bail, as they have done 
to the hon. Members for West Water- 
ford and West Cork; would an indict- 
ment lie against Justices for refusi 
bail in the case of prisoners entitl 
under section 16, sub-section 2, of the 
Petty Sessions Act, as of right to bail; 
and, is it the law, under the sub-section 
quoted, that any ordinary Justice of the 
Peace of the county may attend the gaol 
and take bail for prisoners awaiting 
trial, except in cases of the serious 
offenees therein specified ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University): In the eases referred to by 
the hon. and learned Member, the 

ranting or refusing of bail was in the 

iscretion of the magistrates, and this 
was recognized by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in the case of the application to 
that Court of the hon. Member for West 
Cork (Mr. Gilhooly). The Oourt, while 
admitting the hon. Member to bail, 
stated that the magistrates had a dis- 
cretion in the matter, and that they had 
exercised it rightly. The section of the 
Petty Sessions Act referred to in the 
Question deals with the case of com- 
mittal to trial for an indictable offence, 
and has no reference to remand or ad- 
journment before committal or sentence, 
in which cases bail is discretionary with 
the .magistrates. The legal questions 
contained in the second and third para- 
graph do not arise in relation to the 
particular cases referred to; but, in 
reply to the hon. and learned Member, 
I may say that a Justice illegally re- 
fusing to accept bailin the case of a pri- 
soner entitled to bail does not commit a 
misdemeanour if he acts under a bond- 
Jide mistake of the law. The law is as 
suggested in the third paragraph of the 
Question in the case of age com- 
mitted to trial for indictable offences ; 
but not in the case of prisoners com- 
mitted to gaol under remand. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: MayTI ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, whether 
these cases were not indictable offences 
capable of tried by juries, but 

by juries, are 
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tried by Resident Magistrates; and, 
whether the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man is aware that bail up to £5,000 was 
offered and refused in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s (Mr. Pyne’s) case, and that the 
same magistrates who refused bail 
afterwards dismissed the charge as un- 
sustainable ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Even if the case 
came within the category of indictable 
offences, and came under the section re- 
ferred to, in cases of remand bail is al- 
ways discretionary. I know nothing as 
to the amount of bail tendered. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) —MR. 
CECIL ROCHE, R.M. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Has his attention been called to the fact 
that, on charges where Resident Magis- 
trates have no special jurisdiction (such 
as the preliminary hearings at Tralee 
into the murder of Quirke), the police 
are bringing prisoners solely befvre 
Resilient Magistrates; did the Quirke 
investigation at Tralee begin in Petty 
Sessions ; if so, has he any information 
to show why all the unpaid County Jus- 
tices were absent; has his attention 
been called to the statement of Mr. Cecil 
Roche, R.M., at Tralee, to the unpaid 
Justices sitting in Court there, that he 
would direct the notice of the Lord 
Chancellor to their conduct, in refusing 
to give priority to the hearing of cases 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act; on what principle was 
this demand made for the postponement 
of the ordinary Court business; has 
Mr. Roche, R.M., made any representa- 
tionin the matter, or will any notice be 
taken by the Government of the lan- 
guage reported to have been used by 
Mr. Roche; how long has Mr. Roche 
been himself a Resident Magistrate ; can 
he state the circumstances under which 
Mr. Roche went to Tralee Gaol and ob- 
tained from a prisoner the statement 
to which he deposed in the Quirke case ; 
had Mr. Roche previously sat in this 
oase as one of the Resident Magistrates 
before whom the prisoners were ori- 
ginally brought; did he adjudicate 
thereon, refusing remands, &c.; if so, 
how does it occur that Mr. M‘Dermott, 
R.M., now sits alone in the case; is 
there any precedent for an adjudicating 
magistrate becoming a witness before a 
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Court of which he is a member, as to 
matters occurring between remands ; 
how many different Resident Magis- 
trates have dealt with this case since the 
crime was committed ; and, in what way, 
and by whom, is it decided that cases 
cognizable either by Resident Magis- 
trates or Justices of the Peace, such as 
an assault on a policeman, are to be tried 
by Resident Magistrates to the exclusion 
of the unpaid Justices ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappsen) (Dublin 
University): I cannot find that there is 
any ground for the allegation contained 
in the first paragraph of this Question. 
With reference to the Quirke case, it 
appears that Mr. Roche, having held 
a magisterial investigation, and having 
ry wag a that the case was =e 
for er inquiry as against the 
accused, Sania them to Petty Ses- 
sions, where the case was heard in the 
usual way. It was open to the unpaid 
magistrates to attend, and I am unable 
to say why they did not do so. As 
to the third, fourth, and fifth para- 
graphs of the Question, Mr. Hoche 
never had any controversy whatever 
with the local magistrates at Tralee as 
to the priority of cases under the 
Oriminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act; but a question of the kind did 
arise at Rathmore. If this be the 
matter referred to by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, I shall be happy 
to make inquiries if he repeats this por- 
tion of his Question. Mr. Roche was 
appointed on the 23rd of October, 1886. 

ith reference to paragraphs 7 to 11, I 
have to state that it was at the urgent 
request of the prisoner, conveyed to him 
through the Governor of Tralee Gaol, 
that Mr. Roche visited him and ob- 
tained from him the statement that had 
appeared. Mr. Roche had previously 
heard some of the evidence; but after ~ 
his interview with the prisoner he took 
no further part in the case, except to 
take the prisoner’s depositions. ee 
magistrates acted in the case. The 
Attorney General for Ireland decides 
before what tribunal important cases 
should be tried; and in Jess important 
cases the directions are given by the 
Divisional rtKE 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Who gave the 
i in the case of the Mayor of 
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Mr. MADDEN: The prosecution in 
that case was directed by the Attorney 
General for Ireland. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
“BLUNT », BYRNE”—PRISON 
CLOTHING. 


Mr. MAURIOE HEALY 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, on 
coming to Dublin for his recent trial, 
permission to wear his own clothes 
while attending Court was (unasked) 
offered to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt ; by whose 
instructions, and on whose authority, 
this offer was made; why a similar 
permission (though asked for) was re- 
fused to the hon. Member for South 
Galway (Mr. Sheehy) when brought up 
as a witness on Mr. Blunt’s trial at 
Portumna; and, whether it is true, as 
stated in the Press, that the hon. Mem- 
ber was driven six miles between Birr 
and Portumna (a distance of 12 miles) 
bareheaded, on an open car, during 
inclement weather ? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krnc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The General Prisons Board inform 
me that, at the instance of the Attorney 
General for Ireland, they accorded to 


Mr. Blunt the privilege of wearing his | P’ 


own clothes; but that he declined to 
avail himself of it, with the exception 
of wearing his private overcoat. The 
Governor of Clonmel Prison states that 
the hon. Member for South Galway (Mr. 
Sheehy) did make application to him 
for permission to wear his own clothes 
on the occasion referred to; but that he 
did not consider that he had authority 
to sanction it, and accordingly refused 
the request. The Governor, however, 
permitted him to wear his private over- 
coat. The allegation referred to in the 
last paragraph is not true. The hon. 
Meubee was driven each time in a 
covered carriage. He was also provided 
with a cap. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Will the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman say 
why the Attorney General for Ireland 
interfered in one case and did not inter- 
fere in the other? 

Corone, KING-HARMAN : I cannot 


say. 
Mz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
Will the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 


man say whether it is the invariable 
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practice in Fogland to bring up prisoners 
who are witnesses in cases in their own 
private clothes ? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: That 
Question should be put to an English 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
Kerry, W.): Arising out of the answer 
of the right hon. and t Gentleman, 
would the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
be able to tell us whether the Governor 
ofgTralee Gaol in my case applied for 

mission to send me in my own clothes 
own to the Court House; and whether 
an answer did not come back that if I 
resisted going in the prison clothes I was 
to be bound hand and foot and forcibly 
taken down? 

Cotoye. KING-HARMAN: If the 
hon. Gentleman will give me Notice of 
that Question I will answer him. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
whether he is aware that in this country, 
and in London especially, prisoners un- 
dergoing their sentences, and brought 
up as witnesses at trials, are invariably 
brought up in their own private clothes ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
not able to answer the Question with 
recision ; but I do not think the practice 
is invariable. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): Are 
we to understand that the hon. Member 
for South Galway (Mr. Sheehy) was 
driven out with a cap; because I saw 
him carried by the police, and he was 
without a cap? 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 


POST OFFICE— MAIL CONTRACTS — 
SUBSIDIES TO STEAM COMPANIES. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 

bury) asked the Postmaster General, If 

it is approximately true that the Penin- 

sular and Oriental Company receive 4 

subsidy at the rate of 6s. 83d. per mile for 

carrying the mails to India at the aver- 
age rate of 12°50 knots per hour, and 
the Royal Mail Company a subsidy at 
the rate of 5s. 44d. per mile for carrying 
the mails to the West Indies at the 
average rate of 11:87 knots, and the 

Peninsular and Oriental and Orient lines 

together a subsidy at the rate of 3s. 8d. 

a-mile for carrying the mails to Aus- 
tralia at the average rate of 11°3 knots 
per hour, whilst the Union and Castle 
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lines are only paid at the rate of 1s. 8d. 
a-mile in the new contract, now practi- 
cally concluded, for carrying the mails 
to the Cape at the average rate of 12} 
knots; and what is the explanation of this 
great discrepancy ; and, whether ocean 
postal rates could be very much reduced 
if all the mail services were paid at the 
same rate as the Oape Mail service ? 

Tus POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rares) (Cambridge University): The 
hon. Member’s figuresare approximately 
correct as regards the first three Ser- 
vices he mentions; but as regards the 
new Cape Mail Contract, which is stated 
to have been made by the Government 
of the Cape Colony, I have no official 
information. I really do not see how it 
would be possible to fix a standard scale 
of speed and price for all ocean mail 
contracts alike. The Post Office makes 
its contracts after open tender; and has 
no more power to prescribe universal 
rates for the carriage of mails to all 
parts of the world than merchants have 
to fix a universal tariff for the convey- 
ance of goods. I think this must be 
obvious to the general intelligence of 
the House. 


POST OFFICE — AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
CONTRACTS — PRIVILEGES TO 
FOREIGN STEAMERS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Postmaster General, 
during the discussion on the Mail Oon- 
tracts to and from Australia, Was the 
attention of the Government called to 
the fact that the Messageries Maritimes 
(French) and North German Lloyd 
(German) Steamers have privileges al- 
lotted to them in the Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne, and Sydney Harbours not 
granted to the Peninsular and Oriental 
and Orient Companies ; and, has any, or 
is it proposed to take any steps in the 
matter in order to remedy the ano- 
maly ? 

Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
point referred to by the hon. Member 
was duly considered in making the new 
Australian Mail Contracts; and it has 
been arranged that the two British 


Steamship Companies ing the mails 
shall be on equally favourable 
terms with the French and German 


Companies as regards the privileges 
conceded to them in Australian ports. 
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Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: Will 
the Postmaster General state if any 
are being taken in regard to giving the 
same privileges to English mail steamers 
at Oeylon and other Gaon Colonies as 
are given to foreign semi-Government 
vessels ? 

Mr. RAIKES: Yes; the matter is 
now ongagin the attention of the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs and the 
Colonial Office. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—SALARIES— 
DELAY IN PAYMENT. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, If it is a fact 
that Postmasters and letter receivers in 
Ireland were not paid the salaries due 
to them for money order business for 
the quarter commencing Ist September, 
1887, until the 21st instant; and, if the 
Government intend to adopt any means 
by which this great delay will be 
avoided, and which will insure the pay- 
ment of their salaries when due to these 
hard-worked officials ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raixes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member's Question, I 
have to state that sub-Postmasters and 
letter receivers in Ireland, as well as in 
other portions of the United Kingdom, 
are paid for money order business by 
commission, and that the computation 
of the commission, applying, as it does, 
to a very large saunter of transactions 
at several thousand offices, necessaril 
occupies a good deal of time ; but I wi 
see whether the interval between the 
end of the quarter and the payment of 
the remuneration can be shortened in 
any way. 


ADMIRALTY — COASTGUARD STATION 
ON BERE ISLAND. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther the preliminaries for the erection of 
a Coastguard Station on Bere Island 
have been completed ; and, if so, when 
the building of the same will com- 
mence ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorez 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing), in 
reply, said, the negotiations which com- 
menced some time back for the purpose 
of removing the Oo Station from 
Bere Island to a more convenient situa- 
tion had not yet much advanced; and 
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until the conditions which the Admi- 
ralty considered neceseary were ful- 
filled he could not undertake that the 
building would be commenced. 

Mr. GILHOOLY was understood to 
ask, was the noble Lord aware that the 
delay arose owing to some objection on 
the part of the landlord to the granting 
of the proposed site for the new Coast- 
guard Station ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON re- 
peated that the negotiations were pro- 
ceeding. 


COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS, 
SESSION 1887. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the Treasury Minute, by which 
the recommendations and decisions of 
the Committee of Public Accounts, Ses- 
sion 1887, are rendered operative, has 
been issued; and, if not, what is the 
reason of the delay; and, what is the 
ordinary date of issue ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jacxsor) 
(Leeds, N.): The Treasury Minute deal- 
ing with the Report of the Public Ac- 
counts Committee of 1887 is dated the 
23rd of January, 1888; the decisions 
contained in it have been communicated 
to the Departments concerned ; and it 
will, according to custom, be laid before 
the Publie Accounts Committee of this 

ear at its first meeting. The last two 
Ainutes bore the dates of the 3rd of 
November, 1885, and the 27th of De- 
cember, 1886. 


ADMIRALTY — MR. F. W. SMITH, A 
LOWER DIVISION CLERK. 


Mr, T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether Mr. F. Werter 
Smith, the paid Secretary of the Con- 
servative Association and Secretary of 
Mr. Darling’s Committee, is a Lower 
Division clerk in the Admiralty; and, 
whether the only difference between Mr. 
Werter Smith and Mr. C. H. Andrews 
is that the former is paid for his services 
to the eeranen Party, and the latter 
acts in an hono capacity ? 

Tux FIRST LORD (Lord GEORGE 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): Mr. 
Werter Smith is the Secretary of the 
Conservative Association in Deptford, 
and he is also a Lower Division clerk in 
the Admiralty. The second part of the 


Lord George Hamilton 
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hon. Gentleman’s Question shows that 
he did not understand the answer which 
I gave on Tuesday last im reference to 
certain Regulation laid down 
for the guidance of officials employed in 
those Departments. The object of the 
Rule which I then read out is not to 
vent persons in the employ of the 
vernment from voting or taking part 
in political contests. It is to restrain 
officials who are placed in positions of 
authority over employés in eat 
establishments from taking such a part 
in political elections as would enable 
them to politically influence those over 
whom they have official authority. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR asked whether 
the noble Lord would be prepared to 
proceed against such a Head of a Depart- 
ment who unduly used his political in- 
fluence ? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: Un- 
doubtedly. Any official connected with 
the Admiralty who infringes the Dock- 
yard Regulations will be liable to 
punishment, quite irrespective of poli- 
tical Party. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) wished to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, in reference to the last 
answer, whether the same Rules ob- 
tained in all the Departments of the 
Public Service as obtained in the Admi- 
ralty ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sir) (Strand, Westminster): 1 must 
have Notice of that Question. I can 
only say, from my general knowledge, 
that the same principle absolutely and 
impartiaily prevails in all Government 
Departments. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: In the 
Inland Revenue ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I believe so. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—WIN- 
CHESTER ELECTION. 

Mr. MOSS (Winchester) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is a fact that, at the recent election for 
Winchester, the Oonservatives were 
allowed to canvass the military at the 
barracks, while the Liberals were pre- 
vented doing so ? 

Tae 8 ETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E Srannore)(Lincelnshire, Horncastle): 
The officer commanding the troops at 
Winchester reports that the Service 
Rules regarding the admission of 
strangers to barracks were strictly 
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carried out at the last election, and that 
no distinction was made between one 


political P and another. 
Mr. J. O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 


asked, whether it was not the case that 
when the orderly t came to him 
with orders from the Commanding 
Officer not to canvass the soldiers, and he 
desisted from doing so, the Conservative 
Party had y canvassed every 
soldier in the barracks ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am aware 
that certain persons, both male and 
female, of both political Parties obtained 
entrance to the barracks, and began 
canvassing. The Commanding Officer 
thought that they were a t nuisance, 
and gave orders that they should be 
kept out without distinction. 

xn. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): The right hon. Gentleman 
has said that certain persons, both male 
and female, were allowed—-— 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I did not say 
“allowed.” I said certain persons ‘‘ ob- 
tained ’’ entrance. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that all the 
persons who obtained entrance re 
sented the Tory Party; and that the 
prohibition to further entrance of 
strangers did not begin until that Party 
had completed their canvass ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir; I am 
not aware of it. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: I am. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The officer 
commending makes no inquiry with 
reference to political Parties; but ex- 
cludes them indifferently. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE RIVER BARROW. 
Mr. LEAHY (Kildare, 8.) asked Mr. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, That since 

it appears that the Government do not 

propose to make the free grant towards 
the cost of the drainage of the River 

Barrow more than about one-fifth part 

of the cost of the works recommended by 

the Royal Commission on Public Works 
in Ireland, how is it proposed that the 
balance is to be provided ; and, what is 
the estimated sum per acre per annum 
which will be assessed upon the lands 
to be benefited ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 

SEORETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 

Kivye-Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) 
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(who replied) said: I do not think an 
public advantage will be gained by 
entering into preliminary statements of 


the estimated expenses of out 
the recommendations of eaavel on. 
mission. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—KAN- 

TURK PETTY SESSIONS COURT. 

Dr. TANNER (Oork Co., Mid) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, If it 
is a fact that a young man named 
Patrick Hongan, within the past fort- 
night, applied for a summons to the 
Petty Sessions Clerk at Kanturk against 
Constable Egan of that town, and that 
the clerk refused to issue a summons 
without the directions of a magistrate ; 
whether Hongan then applied to Mr. 
Crawford, J.P., who refused to grant a 
summons until Hongan went before the 
Petty Sessions Bench and formally there 
applied for same; whether Mr. Orawford, 
at Kanturk Petty Sessions, on Saturday 
last, the 18th instant, stated from the 
Bench that it was always the custom not 
to issue summonses against policemen 
without the sanction of the Bench ; and, 
whether there is any legal foundation 
for such a custom ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappsen) (Dublin 
University): I have caused inquiries 
to be made ; but I have not yet received 
a Report. I would, therefore, ask the 
hon. Gentleman to postpone his Ques- 
tion. 


STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION (IRELAND 
—CHARGES AGAINST MR. STONEY, 

Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Lord Chan- 
cellor has inquired into the charges 
against Mr. Stoney, who he stated in 
September last was guilty of gross dere- 
liction of duty, or something more, in 
connection with the money entrusted to 
him in carrying out the Government 
emigration scLeme ; whether Mr. Stoney 
is still on the Commission of the Peace ; 
and, what steps the Government are 
taking in the matter? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the charges against Mr. Stoney 
were fully inquired into by a Local Go- 
vernment Board Inspector, who found 
that the irregularities were attributable 
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to a want of administrative foresight on 
the part of the committee. In one case, 
however, he attributed personal miscon- 
duct to Mr. Stoney for having permitted 
a girl to emigrate with a family to which 
she did no ema contrary to a Rule 
of the Local Government Board. The 
Lord Chancellor then inquired fully into 
the case and all its circumstances, and 
has censured Mr. Stoney for having 
yielded to the girl’s entreaties, thereby 
transgressing the Rules laid down by 
the Local Government Board, and also 
for not having taken sufficient steps to 
prevent the irregularities which had 
occurred. The Lord Chancellor saw no 
reason for removing Mr. Stoney from 
the Commission of the Peace; and the 
Government did not contemplate taking 
any further action in the matter. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he would like, as he now saw the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary in his place, to refer him to the ex- 
traordinary language he used last year 
in reference to Mr. Stoney in the debate 
on the Estimates; and when his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Mayo was 
dealing with the question the right hon. 
Gentleman had said, interrupting his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Deasy)— 

“Perhaps it may shorten the hon. Gentle- 
man’s case if I say that the evidence he has 
quoted is admitted, and that it is not my inten- 
tion to make any defence.”’ 

And he continued— 

“TI cannot pledge myself to go as far as the 
hon. Ganttenan - » 

—who wished to institute a criminal 
prosecution— 

“but I am quite ready to admit that Mr. 
Stoney has been guilty of grave dereliction of 
duty, and possibly, in some cases, of something 
more.’’—(3 Hansard, [320] 794.) 

He wished to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman if he, when that gentleman 
had been guilty of gross dereliction of 
duty, and something more in some cases 
—namely, peculation of hundreds ot 
pounds—transmitted to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, with the Report.of the Inspector 
of the Local Government Eoard—— 

Taz OHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Baxrour) (Manchester, E.): It is not my 
function to convey anything whatever to 
the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: You promised 
to do it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in the last part of 


Colonel King-Harman 








his Questior. vapteanatalane i 
me—{ Mr. T. M. Hzaty: bs from 
Hansard. |—because in the -of 
the Question he said that I had ex- 
pressed a distinct opinion that the gen- 
tleman in question was guilty of pecula- 
tion. I beg to say that I never accused 
him of peculation. I do not understand 
the quotations which he has-read from 
Hansard, and which I have fiot had an 
opportunity of looking at. © 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that per- 


haps, as the matter was one of great 


importance to the persons concerned, the 
House would permit him to repeat the 
quotation for the right hon. Gentleman. 
[ The hon. and learned Gentleman again 
read the quotations, pointing out that the 
right hon. Gentleman had twice inter- 
rupted the hon. Member for West Mayo 
in order to make the statement which he 
had read.] He asked the Chief Secre- 
tary, whether he expressed to the Lord 
Chancellor, as the Chief Law Adminis- 
trator in Ireland, an opinion that Mr. 
Stoney was ‘‘ guilty of grave dereliction 
of duty and something more;” and, 
whether he would state what ‘‘ the 
something more” was? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I again say 
that it is not my duty to give my views 
as to Mr. Stoney to the Lord Chancellor. 
The Lord Chancellor is perfectly capable 
of drawing his pwn deductions from the 
Report; and I maintain that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will now see 
that it is so—that I never went the 
length of accusing the gentleman in 
the House of peculation. It has been 
already stated that the only charge sus- 
tained against Mr. Stoney was that he 
allowed a young woman to be emigrated 
as a member of a family to which she 
did not belong. 

Mr. DEASY wished to put a Question 
to the right hon. Gentleman, whether 
one of the charges which he admitted 
was brought against Mr. Stoney was 
that he used the public funds for the 
purpose of evicting his own tenants, 
and in order to get possession of their 
farms; and whether, under the circum- 
stances, he considers Mr. Stoney a fit 
and proper person to hold the Commis- 
sion of the Peace? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Give Notice 
of the Question. 

Mr. DEASY: I beg to give Notice 
that I shall move a Resolution on the 
subject of Mr. Stoney upon the House 
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going into Committee on the Supple- 
mentary Estimates. 


CHARITY COMMISSION—CHRIST’S 
HOSPITAL. 


Mz. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, Whether 
any steps are being taken to give effect 
to the rt of the Royal Commission 
appointed Ws inquire into matters con- 
nected with the Royal Foundation of 
the Blue Coat School, presented more 
than 10 years ago, and which concluded 
with the unanimous recommendation 
that, 

“ For a thorough reform in the management 
and discipline of Christ’s Hospital, we think 
that its removal from London is indispensable ;”” 
whether it is true that the Charity Com- 
missioners have satisfied themselves that 
the funds of the Charity are sufficient 
for the education of 1,300 boys, 900 

irls, and 120 infants, in all 2,320 chil- 

ren, 1,320 of them as boarders, or 
more than double the number at present 
benefited; whether it is true that the 
opposition to the official scheme, issued 
two years ago, is, in a large measure, 
due to the action of the Aldermen of 
the City of London, and others, in re- 
spect of their ‘‘ vested interests’ in such 
Charity; and, whether he can state to 
the House when the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission, and of the 
Charity Commission, providing increased 
accommodation for more than 1,000 
children, urgently needing such educa- 
tional advantages as Christ’s Hospital 
affords, will be carried into effect, so as 
to facilitate increased accommodation 
being provided at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, which is so sorely needed, and 
which has been so long delayed ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wu- 
uuaM Hart Dyke) (Keat, Dartford): 
The scheme of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, involving. the removal of Christ’s 
Hospital from its present site, and largely 
extending, as the hon. Member cor- 
rectly states, the benefits of the Institu- 
tion, is now engaging the attention of 
the Department with a view to progress 
pre Fy — The scheme can 
scarcely be said to be opposed on grounds 
so restricted in their character as the 
hon. Member seems to suppose ; but I 
hope before long to be in a position to 
make a definite announcement in regard 
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to it. The increased accommodation of 

deeds pang mae 
ing, no doubt, n the removal 
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cognizance of the Department. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—5ru LAN- 
CASHIRE ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
in September last, the 5th Lancashire Ar- 
tillery Volunteers applied for aa ion 
to raise a second battery at Blackpool, 
and a battery at Morecambe ; and, whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that further 
delay in enrolling recruits would pro- 
bably involve the loss of the capitation 
allowance for this year, he can yet con- 
veniently state whether the required 
permission will be granted ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E.Srawnore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Applications from Volunteer corps for 
increase of establishment can only be 
considered together when the Estimates 
are in preparation. Having in view the 
greater requirements of other districts 
under the general scheme for the de- 
fence of the country now being worked 
out, Iam sorry to say that it will not 
be practicable at present to grant an 
augmentation to the 5th Lancashire Ar- 
tillery Volunteers. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—BAN- 
TRY PETTY SESSIONS. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to 
The Cork Herald, in which appears a 
report of a case heard at Bantry Petty 
Sessions on Saturday, 18th invstant, 
where four men were charged with at- 
tacking a dwelling house ; whether Mr. 
Warburton, R.M., refused to allow evi- 
dence for the defence unless the defend- 
ants or their solicitor would pay, or 
guarantee to pay, for the depositions 
about being taken ; whether it is custo- 
mary to require this; and, by what 
authority such a demand was made? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The case referred to was heard 
at Bantry Petty Sessions on Saturday. 


The Petty Sessions Clerks’ Act requires 
that all depositions must bear a 1s. 
stamp ; and the whole of the evidence 
tendered by the defence was received on 
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the solicitor undertaking to pay the 
Stamp Duty. The course salient the 
Bench was fully justified by the statute 
to which I have referred. 


POST OFFICE—DISMISSAL OF SAMUEL 
HARVEY, A LETTER CARRIER. 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the Postmaster General, If his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Samuel Harvey, a letter carrier, who 
was dismissed from the Public Service 
on the 14th of January, 1882, on the 
charge of having obtained admission 
to the Agricultural Hall on false pre- 
tences ; and, whether he has considered 
the fresh evidence that has been brought 
forward ; and, if so, what.is his decision ? 

Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): My 
attention has been called to Harvey’s 
case; and, after considering the addi- 
tional statements which Harvey has put 
in, I can see nothing to impugn the 
justice of my Predecessor’s decision. 


MALTA—CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether the 
Government have received the Report of 
the Royal Commission for arranging the 
electoral districts of Malta; and, whe- 
ther they intend to present such Report 
when received to the House? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth), in reply, 
said, the Report had been received, and 
was included in the collection of Papers 
relating to the Constitution of Malta 
which were presented yesterday. The 
printing of these Papers was nearly com- 

leted, and he hoped that they would 
be distributed in a very few days. 


CROFTERS’ COMMISSION—HOLDINGS. 


Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) asked the Lord Advo- 
cate, Whether the Government will 
request the Orofters’ Commission to re- 
port on the causes which have led to the 
circumstance that no holdings have been 
enlarged under the provisions of the Act 
of 1886? 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macpowatp) (Edinburgh and 8&t. 
Andrew’s Universities): Yes, Sir, 

Mr. Madden 
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LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887— 
TENANTS OF THE LORD 
LIEUTENANT. 

Mr. M‘OARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Ohief , to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, he is aware 
that the Lord Lieutenant, with a view 
to make a settlement with, or to sell 
their holdings at 20 years’ purchase, to 
his County Down tenants, extended the 
time within which they could make ap- 
plications to have fair rents fixed and 4 
entitled to the reduction on the half- 
year’s rent due at 1st November last, as 
— by the 5th section of “The 

nd Law (Ireland Act, 1887;” whe- 
ther he can state how many originating 
notices to fix fair rent were served on 
the Land Commission by the tenants of 
His Excellency between the 31st Octo- 
ber last and the 1st February instant ; 
whether notices were served on the 
tenants who had not made application 
to the Court, offering 20 per cent re- 
duction on the old rents; and, whether, 
considering that there are upwards of 
4,000 applications at present entered for 
hearing in the County of Down, and that 
one Sub-Commission could not dispose 
of all these oases for years, he will now 
consider the desirability of having a 
new Sub-Commission appointed for the 
County of Down ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SEORETARY (Colonel Krye-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, he had not had time to get the in- 
formation sought by the hon. Member, 
and he would, therefore, request him to 
ask it again. 


ARMY CONTRACTS—SUPPLY OF 
LEATHER, 


Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, When the Evidence and Report 
of the Committee, presided over by the 
Judge Advocate General, to inquire into 
the supply of Leather by Army con- 
tractors will be published; whether 
Messrs. Ross and Company, of Bermond- 
sey, will be required to make good any- 
thing wanting in past supplies ; whether 
the greater proportion of defective 
leather already supplied has been 
issued; what will be done with the hides 
remaining in store; whether it was at 
one time decided to rescind Messrs. 
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Ross’s contract ; and whether that de- 
cision has been reversed, and why ? 

Mr. LAFONE (Southwark, Bermond- 
sey) asked, Whether some of the experts 
called were not of opinion that the 
leather supplied was equal to the pat- 
tern; whether the contractors had 
proved that a large number of the hides 
rejected were sold in the trade at a price 
considerably above the contract price ; 
and whether Messrs. Ross and Co. did 
not express themselves ready to do any- 
thing that the Department thought right 
when a complaint was made ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore)( Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Iam informed that the Report of the 
Judge Advocate General on the supply 
of leather to the Army, with the evi- 
dence, will be issued to-morrow. As 
regards hides, Messrs. Ross and Oo., 
who have placed themselves in the matter 
entirely at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment, will be required to make good 
anything wanting in past supplies. All 
defective hides remaining in store have 
been returned to them, and they will 
replace them at their own cost. There 
are no standing contracts for hides, and, 
therefore, none to rescind. Hides are 
bought by competition as required. 
The greater part of the hides had been 
issued ; but a large number have been 
returned from out stations, and will be 
treated in the same way as those in 
stock. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
Whether it was not the case that the 
contractor in question and the Director 
of Contracts both belonged to the local 
Conservative Association ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I consider 
such a question a public disgrace. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
he considers that no disgrace attaches 
to a refusal to answer the question ? 


[No reply. ] 


ARMY—CHAPLAINS’ DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Why the commissions in the 
Chaplains’ Department, vacant by the 
retirement of the Reverend W. OC. Magill 
and the Reverend J. F. Browne, have 
not been filled; whether it is a fact 
that a Catholic chaplain to the forces 
in Egypt is to be withdrawn and not 
replaced ; what is the number of troops 
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now stationed at York; and, why there 
is no Catholic chaplain there ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore)({ Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The only vacancy not filled amon 
Roman Catholic chaplains is that ci 
by the retirement of the Rev. J. F. 
Browne in December last. It is not 
pro to fill this vacancy at present, 
as there is no station at which there are 
sufficient Roman Oatholic soldiers to 
justify the employment of a commis- 
sioned chaplain. No order has been 
given for the withdrawal of the chap- 
lains of this denomination from Egypt. 
The Roman Catholic soldiers at York 
are only about 160; and an officiat'ag 
chaplain has been appointed. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT—SULLIVAN, THE KERRY 
BLACKSMITH. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N. 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that in order to obtain the release 
of Sullivan, the Kerry blacksmith, from 
the sentence of Resident Magistrates 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act, no less than nine ap- 
plications on different days had to be 
made to the Superior Courts in Dublin ; 
that though the Court of Exchequer 
decided that there was no evidence on 
which the man could be convicted, yet 
they held there was no power to give 
costs against the Crown on habeas corpus ; 
is it the fact that in the case of the sen- 
tence on Mr. Walsh, of The Wexford 
People, of three months’ hard labour for 

ublishing the reports of suppressed 

euschin: which the same Oourt quashed, 
the costs of the argument of the “ case 
stated ’’ will not include the heavy costs 
in the hearing below before the Residen¢ 
Magistrates; and, whether, as these 
convictions were held illegal and un- 
warrantable, the Government intend 
the prisoners to be left charged with the 
costs involved, thus involving practically 
the infliction of a heavy sum on men 
declared innocent by the highest autho- 
rity ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krne-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Chief Crown Solicitor reports 
as follows :— 

‘**Tn the case of Sullivan proceedings were at 
first taken for certiorari before the Queen’s 
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Bench Division of the High Court of Justice, 
and the Court, composed of four Judges, unani- 
mously refused the application of Sullivan. 
Proceedings were then taken for habeas corpus 
to the Ex uer Division ; and the Court being 
com of Judges, two of them ruled in 
Sullivan’s favour, and he was accordingly dis- 

, but no costs were given. I am unable 
to state the number of days on which these 
applications were made.” 


The Attorney General adds— 

“In Sullivan's case, which was an applica- 

tion for a writ of Aabeas corpus, the Court of 
Exchequer decided that there was no power to 
give costs; but in Walsh’s case, which was a 
case stated by the magistrates, the Court de- 
cided there was power to give costs. This was 
the decision of the Court of Exchequer, which 
decided both cases.’’ 
As to the release of Sullivan on the 
ground that there was no evidence, this 
arose from the accidental omission of 
not entering in the particular case of 
Sullivan the evidence of Mrs. Curtin, 
which had been previously recorded, 
and which applied to all the cases heard 
on that day, including Sullivan’s. The 
Government have no intention what- 
ever of paying Sullivan’s costs. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Apart from the 
argumentative matter which the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman has thought 
fit to introduce into his answer, I have 
to say that the latter portion of his 
answer is groasly inaccurate. 


Mr, SPEAKER: Order, order! 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION—SUS- 
PENSION OF WRITERS. 

Mr. GENT-DAVIS (Lambeth, Ken- 
nington) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether it is the fact that a 
communication from the Civil Service 
Commissioners has been sent to three 
writers—namely, Mr. Brattle at the 
War Office, Mr. T. Knighton at the Cus- 
tom House, and Mr. Franklin at the 
Admiralty—informing them that— 

“Further proceedings in connection with 
their promotion have been suspended for the 
present ;”’ 
and, whether he will state what essen- 
tial difference exists between the position 
of these gentlemen, under the provisions 
of the Treasury Minute of December, 
1886, and that of M. A. J. Rothon, 
notice of whose promotion to the Lower 
Division was given in The Civilian news- 
paper of the 18th instant ? 

Tur SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The four copyists named 
in the Question were recommended for 
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appointment to the Lower Division, in 
the belief that they had passed the age 
at which they could compete in ordinary 
course. It was subsequently ascertained 
that this belief was erroneous, and that 
these copyists are still of age to com- 
pete; the appointments were therefore 
cancelled. fe one case, however—that 
of Mr. Rothon—the appointment had 
been completed before the error as to 
his age was discovered; and the 
Treasury have that case under con- 
sideration. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)-- 
ATTACK ON A BELFAST FUNERAL 
PROCESSION. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Parliamentary Under Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant, Whether it was a 
fact that the workmen engaged at Sir 
William Ewart’s mill assaulted the 
funeral procession of a priest in Bel- 
fast yesterday ; whether an attempt was 
made to upset the hearse ; whether they 
threw stones; and, finally, whether the 
crowd had to be dispersed by the police; 
whether in view of these occurrences, 
and the Report made by the Committee 
which inquired into the Belfast riots, and 
of the amendments made by the Select 
Committee when passing the Munici 
Franchise (Belfast) Bill, he pro to 
take any steps to promote legislation 
for the better government of Belfast? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 


SEORETARY (Colonel Krnc-Harmay). 


(Kent, Isle of Thanet): I have tele- 
graphed for a full report as to the truth 
of the allegations made in the hon. 
Member’s Question, which was only re- 
ceived at the Irish Office at 3.40 this 
afternoon. Since I came to the House 
I have recived the following telegram 
from the Town Inspecto: of Belfast :— 
“ Referring to the alleged attack upon funeral 
procession published in The Freeman's Journal 
to-day, full report goes by post. Newspaper 
report is greatly exaggerated.” 
I do not consider, having re to the 
peaceable condition of Belfast and its 
neighbourhood, one isolated outrage 
would in itself be sufficient to induce 
the Government to introduce legislation 
of the nature contemplated by the hon. 
Gentleman in the present Session. 


Subsequently, 
Mr. M‘CARTAN said, with reference 
to the exaggerated case in Belfast to 
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which reference had been made, he 
wished to ask the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Parliamentary Under 
Secretary to the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, whether he was aware that a 
similar outrage was perpetrated last 
year at the very same place; and whe- 
ther, under these circumstances, he does 
not consider that some legislation for the 
preservation > the peace of that town 
was 

Oorone, KING-HARMAN: I have 
no information on the subject. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury, What is the 
course of Business for the coming week ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Surrn) 
(Strand, Westminster): I should have 
been glad to have arranged to take the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Sir Charles Russell) with regard 
to public meetings in Trafalgar Square 
on Monday; but I can only do so on the 
understanding that the remaining days 
of Supply between Thursday in next 
week and the 15th of March would be 
sufficient to vote the Supplies necessary 
for the Public Service. As the right 
hon. Gentleman is aware, there are only 
five days when it is possible to put down 
operative Supply after Monday next. 

e have to obtain the Supplementary 
Estimates which have been presented to 
the House, and we have also to take a 
Vote for the Army and Navy, and a Vote 
on Account for the Civil Services. If 
the right hon. Gentleman is in a position 
to intimate his belief and to give us his 
assistance to secure that those Votes 
shall be passed by the 15th of March, I 
will gladly surrender Monday next for 
the discussion which it is desired to 
raise. The question is one on which the 
Government are anxious to obtain the 
judgment of the House with the least 

ible delay; but if ‘ere is any 
oubt as to the time that would be taken 
by the Estimates I shall be compelled to 
take Monday for them, and in that event 
I would give Thursday for the Motion. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: When 
that sort of question is put to me, 
phone I am justified in rising to reply. 

entirely agree as to the reasonableness 
of the object that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has in view; but he will not be 
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surprised when I say that it is not in 
my power to give him the assurance 
that a certain number of days will be 
sufficient for Supply. I cannot give that 
assurance ; therefore, I think he would 
do wisely to take his own course. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Under these 
circumstances, I am only discharging 
my duty in fixing the 5g ome 
Estimates for Monday. hope and 
believe that that will suffice, so that 
Thursday may be given for the Motion. 

Sm GEORGE OAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, the Estimates had not 
been issued. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, they were 
laid on the Table that morning, and 
were now in the Vote Office. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) inquired whether, in the Con- 
stabulary Estimates, any sum had been 
put down for the additional money re- 
quired for the services of the police ? 

Mn. W. H. SMITH: None. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked, whether there was any- 
thing in the Estimates referring to 
magistrates in Ireland ? 

‘Mr. W. H. SMITH: There is. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, whether there was any Vote in 
the Estimates on which they could raise 
the case of Mr. Stoney ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): I rather think not. 


MOTIONS. 


——9——_ 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Tae FIRST LORD or troz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster), in rising to move a 
Resolution on'the subject, said, he 
was aware that in making the Mo- 
tion he was trenching on the rights 
of private Members, but neither the 
Motion or the Rules concerned the Go- 
vernment alone ; it concerned the whole 
House as regarded its convenience and 
its capacity to perform its Business in a 
satisfactory manner. They were Rules 
which the House as a whole was most 
desirous of adopting. In these circum- 
stances, he regretted that the only course 
open to the Government was to ask that 

e whole time of the House should be 
given to the consideration of these Rules 
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until they were of, and he| Rules. He was also sorry that the right 
trusted the prol discussions which | hon. Gentleman deemed it his duty to 


occurred in the last Session of Par- 
liament vee not be re - in = 
resent. It appeared to him that they 
had already pots of the principles of 
the great questions which then occupied 
the time of Parliament, and that the 
questions which remained to be dis- 
cussed on these Rules were questions 
upon which the House and the country 
had made up their minds and arrived at 
a judgment upon almost every material 
point, and that the House only required 
to deal with matters of detail rather than 
matters of grave and serious principle. 
He trusted that the Government would 
have the assistance, not only of their 
Friends, but of hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who would do 
wisely to accept the arrangements pro- 
posed, which were intended for the pro- 
motion of Public Business, the facilita- 
ting of the discussion of questions in 
which they themselves took much in- 
terest, and the securing of greater order 
and despatch for the dischege of the 
duties of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by making the 
Motion of which he had given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

**That the Consideration of the proposed 
Rules of Procedure have precedence of all 
Orders of the Day and Notices of Motion on 
every day on which the consideration of those 
Rules may be set down by the Government.” 
—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Mr. W.E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian) said, that with respect to 
the points on which he differed from the 
conclusion at which the Government had 
arrived, he would give the best evidence 
he could of his desire to promote the 
rapid progress of Public Business by re- 
fraining from arguments, and simply 
stating those differences in the briefest 
and most inoffensive and least contro- 
versial manner. At the same time, he 
deeply regretted the Resolution of the 
Government to give precedence to Pro- 
cedure Rules over the regular Business 
of the Session. He believed, after what 
occurred last Session, that that course 
would not conduce to the progress of 
Business or the legislative efficiency of 
the Session, and that more time would 
be lost in the discussion which such a 
question was sure to raise than could 
possibly be gained during the course of 
the Session by the amendment of their 
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demand the whole time of the House; 
because the right hon. Gentleman must 
himself feel that, after the singular 
history of last year in this respect, when 
the voice of the House was almost 
entirely silenced until the months of 
August and September, of which there 
was so sore a recollection, it was a great 
pity that such soreness should be re- 
vived. He was certainly inclined to 
hope that as two proposals had been 
made by hon. Gentlemen on the right 
hon. Gentleman’s side of the House, not 
quite against, but in mitigation of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposal, so that 
the independent portion of the House 
should not be entirely shut out from 
public discussion on their measures when 
the question of Procedure was before it, 
the right hon. Gentleman would accede 
to one or other of these proposals, if 
it should turn out that it was agreeable 
tothe sense ofalarge portion of the House. 
Having thus stated his objections to the 
course proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, he would give what assist- 
ance was in his power to shorten the 
discussion on these Rules, and to avoid 
whatever might lengthen it. He him- 
self had at all times, whether in or out 
of office, entertained little faith in what 
might be called penal legislation on the 
subject of Procedure. He had always 
looked to devolution as the only really 
effective and hopeful method of bringing 
about an essential change in the capacity 
of the House of Commons to perform its 
Business in a more satisfactory manner, 
and to diminish the enormous, extra- 
ordinary, and exhausting calls that were 
now made, not only on the time, but on 
the health and constitution of hon. 
Members, as well as of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He was glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman had re-opened the 
door on the subject of devolution. 
Taking the whole proceedings of last 
year as one measure, the fundamental 
objections they on that side of the 
House entertained was that the dignity 
of the Speaker’s Chair and that of the 
Chairman were compromised and were 
endangered. But he was not now going 
to say a word in support of those objec- 
tions. The measure was there, and they 
must take it as a fixed fact, at any rate, 
for the present. That being so, he was 
disposed to make the admission that 
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these proposals, as a whole, had not 
been conceived in any spirit of Party 
ascendancy, and that they were partly 
to be as in the nature of a 
sequel or complement to the measure of 
last year. He drew from that the im- 
portant conclusion that it would be for 
the public advantage on the whole if, 
on both sides of the House, they ap- 
proached the discussion of details of the 
subject in the shape in which the Go- 
vernment had laid it before them, with- 
out having recourse to the machinery of 
Party and without conducting the debate 
in the spirit of Party. He hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would meet what 
he had said in a corresponding and re- 
ciprocal spirit. For himself, he was 
disposed to go a considerable length in 
accepting the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, or, at ali events, to make very 
few exceptions; but, all the same, he 
thought time wonld be wasted by the 
course the Government proposed to 
follow. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
(Mr. W. H. Smith)—whose enmity he 
much preferred to his friendship—had 
done more to destroy the rights of 
— Members since he became 

eader of the House than any Minister 
who had preceded him. Last year the 
right hon. Gentleman said his sole 
object in proposing new Rules of Pro- 
cedure was to preserve the freedom of 
the House and to facilitate the progress 
of its Business, and he disclaimed any 
intention or desire to use the Rules in 
order to accelerate any legislation to 
which objection was made on the 
Opposition side of the House. But the 
right hon. Gentleman had scarcely got 
the new weapon in his hands when he 
frequently and almost invariably put it 
to the very use which he had disavowed. 
He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) felt sure that 
these new Rules would be used as the 
others were for the suppression of the 
liberties of a certain section of the 
House. As far, however, as the short- 
ening of the hours of the Sittings was 
concerned, he thought a universal and 
cordial assent would be given to that 
Lue of the right hon. Gentleman’s pro- 


posal. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) said, he thought the whole 
time of the House which the right hon. 
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Gentleman had asked them to give the 
Government, would be occupied in the 
Peni ion of _ — with the 
upplementary Votes and Su inter- 
te until Easter. Te would 
amount to a surrender of the entire 
rights of private Members. He him- 
had a Motion on the Paper challeng- 
ing the conduct of a Minister of the 
Crown, and the action of the Prime 
Minister in connection therewith, and he 
had always understood that it was the 
object of the Government to meet Mo- 
tions of that kind at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. If the present Motion were 
carried he would be practically prevented 
from bringing the subject under the 
notice of the House. He would put it 
to the right hon. Gentleman whether by 
taking so strong a measure as asking 
for the whole time of the House he was 
not likely to introduce unnecessary fric- 
tion, which would tend to retard rather 
than accelerate the objects which they 
all had in view. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he intended to move as an Amend- 
ment to the Motion that Wednesdays be 
excluded from its operation. He sub- 
mitted that he was entitled to this con- 
cession because last Session he gave up 
his opportunity of reading the Bill which 
he now had on the Order Book—the 
Oaths Bill—a second time for the con- 
venience of the Government, and having 
obtained a favourable piace on a Wed- 
nesday, he thought that he should be 
afforded the opportunity of bringing it 
forward, which might be destroyed if 
the Motion were adopted without 
Amendment. He would, therefore, move 
as an Amendment the insertion of the 
words ‘‘except Wednesdays’’ inthethird 
line of the Resolution. 

Amendment proposed, in line 3, after 
the word ‘day,’ to insert the words 
“except Wednesdays.”— (Mr. Brad- 
laugh.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted,” 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he thought that some consideration was 
due to private Members in this matter. 
Last Session, while every day was taken 
from them, there was a tacit under- 
standing that when the Session was over 
private Members’ days would not again 
be taken by the Government. It seemed, 
however, that the Government were 
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again to have the whole time of the 
Session given to them. Under the pro- 
posal made, no private Members’ Bills 
would have a chance until after Easter. 
Already in this Parliament private 
Members had made large concessions ; 
but even the worm would turn at last. 
It was the private Members on the Mi- 
nisterial side who had suffered most; 
they were placed, as it were, between 
two millstones; for the Government 
managed to find time for private Mem- 
bers sitting opposite to them. It was 
much to be regretted that great social 
questions, which in the opinion of some 
of them were more important to the 
welfare of the people than many other 
measures which were disposed of, should 
by this action of the Government 
not to be able to be dealt with on 
days set apart for private Members. 
He had been interested in a subject 
which he considered of great importance 
for a long period, or for years past 
had been doing his best to get a day 
for its consideration. In the year 1886 
he had the misfortune to get the first 
place on a day which was memorable in 
the history of the House, for it was the 
day upon which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) moved the second 
reading of a Bill which some of them 
_— probably remember—the Home 
Rule Bill. He (Mr. Bartley) had to 

ive way. But he might remind the 

ouse that the Home Rule Bill was 
dead, and that his Motion was aitill 
alive. Last year, of course, he had not 
a chance of moving it; but this year, 
amongst 200 competitors, he had been 
so lucky as to draw the first private 
Members’ day available this Session— 
namely, next Tuesday. { Laughter. ] Hon. 
Members laughed at the ‘‘ self” coming 
out—they all of them had a little ‘‘self” 
at the bottom he supposed. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the House 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) had now pounced 
upon his (Mr. Bartley’s) one ewe lamb, 
and was going to take the day away 
from him. He was inclined to agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 





Gladstone) when he said that the Go- 
vernment would be likely to get on with 
these Rules much more rapidly and 
satisfactorily if they refrained from irri- 
tating hon. Members by making them 
give up their time. If the rights of 
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ivate Members were not recognized 
sal — my ee Soe gy om in 
carryin e endment, he ht 
the vight hon. Gentleman the Leades of 
the House would find that the support 
of the House in getting these Rules of 
Procedure through, and in enabling the 
House to rise at a reasonable time, 
would not be so readily obtained, He 
thought some consideration to private 
members would be a better course 
than forcing this somewhat drastic mea- 
sure upon the House. The Amendment 
claimed Wednesday as an exception to 
the Rule the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House wished to lay 
down. But he (Mr. Bartley) was under 
the impression that there was some 
objection to Wednesday, and he would 
—— that Tuesday be the exception: 

e had noticed that on Wednesdays, 
if any Bill was brought forward on that 
—the Ministerial—side of the House, 
there were one or two hon. Members 
opposite who deliberately set themselves 
to work to talk it out. Even if a 
Bill came on as an unopposed measure 
after a quarter to 6, someone opposite 
was always sure to stop its progress by 
merely taking off his hat. boned i 
his own private position, he (Mr. Bartley) 
thought Tuesday preferable to Wednes- 
day. At any rate, he would plead hard 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
give them one day a week. He did not 
wish to claim it in any formal manner ; 
but, as an humble and obedient and 
loyal follower, he wished to protest 
against the private rights of hon. Mem- 
bers being entirely taken eway ; and he 
sincerely trusted that at this, the last 
hour, the Government would think with 
them, and spare one day a-week. If 
the Government could do that, they 
might be sure that their side would 
reap the greatest advantage from it. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, he rose to support the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). It 
would be understood that he also was 
not to be regarded as altogether un- 
selfish. He had had the privilege out 
of the ballot to secure the first Order 
for Wednesday, the 29th, for a measure 
applicable to Scotland. Now, he could 
appeal with confidence to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) to give him his 
attention for a moment on be of 
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Scotland. It was within the recollec- 
tion of the Government that last Session 
the Scotch Members gave every assist- 
ance possible in the passing of mea- 
sures relating to Scotland—measures 
which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald) brought in. Scotch Mem- 
bers were contented at the end of a very 
long Session with two Wednesdays for 
Scotch Business. He would still fur- 
ther urge the case of Scotland in this 
respect—that the other day they dealt 
with two Scotch measures ; that was to 
say, they gave the Government an 
opportunity of rejecting two Scotch mea- 
sures within half-an-hour. He would 
undertake on behalf of his hon. Friends 
from Scotland that they would do every- 
thing in their power to shorten the dis- 
cussion of the Rules of Procedure if the 
Government would concede to them one 
day in the week, either Tuesday or 
Wednesday ; but, of course, preferably 
the Wednesday. If the Government 
would do this they would have nothing 
in the nature of a factious opposition to 
fear from the Scotch Members; but, on 
the other hand, would receive every pos- 
sible assistance from them. He hoped 
the Government would not force on 
Seotland the desire for Home Rule by 
taking away the privileges of her Mem- 
bers—the very moderate and inconsider- 
able privileges which they at present 
possessed. He was sure that if the 
right hon. Gentleman would listen to 
this appeal he would have no cause to 
regret a concession made to Scotland, 
and that Scotland would not forget the 
favour. . 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford) said, he wished to 
add his voice to the petition of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, and 
of those who had been successful for 
getting a day for Motions which they 
thought important. He (Mr. Staveley 
Hill) had been able to secure a Tuesday 
for a Motion which a great many people 
in this country considered of great im- 
portance. He accepted most loyally 
anything the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House (Mr, W. H. Smith) 
might demand in the conduct of the 
Business of the House, and would 
merely say that he trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would find it possible— 
if not to give next Tuesday, at any rate, 
to give a day to those who now stood out 
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of the way to enable him to carry his 
Motion. 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrz) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that it was only 
natural and reasonable that Private 
Members at this period should desire to 
preserve for themselves the favourable 
positions which they had obtained for 
their Motions or Bills, and he earnestly 
hoped that they would find an oppor- 
tunity of bringing those subjects, which 
they, no doubt, thought o at im- 

rtance, before the notice of the House. 

, however, he made the concessions 
which hon.'Members desired, it would be 
impossible for him to ask the House to 
consider the Procedure Rules at all be- 
fore Easter. It was necessary that the 
Government should get some money, 
therefore Supply must occupy the en- 
suing month practically up to the 17th 
of March on ordinary Government 
nights. It appeared to be thought by 
hon. Gentlemen that in asking for the 
time of private Members to consider 
these Procedure Rules he was askin 
for private Members’ nights beyond 
Easter ; in fact, up to Whitsuntide, if not 
for the rest of the Session ; but that was 
not the case, for if the consideration of 
the Rules was entered upon by hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen in the spirit 
in which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) and others, had spoken, he 
believed that the Rules could be dis- 
posed of in the course of three days in 
next week, and if not, certainly within 
a day or two of the following week. In 
that case the position of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
would not be interfered with. If the 
recommendations of the Government 
were adopted private Members, he be- 
lieved, would be the gainers, because 
Procedure would be improved and the 
transactions of the House would be 
greatly facilitated. The views he had 
expressed were, he thought, shared by 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite as well 
as hon. Members behind them, and 
under these circumstances, feeling that 
the facilities for the consideration of the 
Business of the House would be in- 
creased by the proposals he was about 
to make, he felt compelled to adhere to 
his original proposition. He was sure 
that the hon. Member for East Aber- 
deen (Mr. Esslemont) would find that 
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under the arrangement proposed there 
would be many facilities for the con- 
sideration of Scotch Business. He 
thought the hon. Member underrated 
the time the Government had given for 
the disposal of Scotch Business last year, 
but he would not enter into a contro- 
versy upon that matter. If the Rules 
were disposed of in the way he sug- 
gested, and as there was reason to anti- 
cipate they would be disposed of, the 
Government would spare no effort to 
afford private Members facilities for the 
discussion of those important topics in 
which they were interested. 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he thought it was to be very much re- 
gretted that the opposition to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) had been based on 
strictly personal grounds. No doubt the 
Bill in which the hon. Member for 
Northampton was so much interested was 
an important Bill, and no doubt the Bill 
of the hon. Gentleman beside him, the 
Member for East Aberdeen (Mr. Essle- 
mont), was even of greater importance. 
He did not know anything about the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
but as that was not intended to end in 
legislation no doubt it was a subject 
which would be acceptable to Members 
on the Benches on which the hon. Gentle- 
man sat. This was a private Members’ 
question, and it ought to be left in the 
hands of private Members. He hoped 
that private Members on both sides of 
the House would unite in maintaining 
their right to a fair share of the time of 
the Session for the discussion of matters 
in which they took an interest. He did 
not see why the burden of these Rules, 
which were to be for the benefit of the 
House at large, should fall upon private 
Members alone. He failed all the more 
to see it because, not only last Session, 
but ever since the question of Home 
Rule was mooted in the House, private 
Members’ rights had been almost ex- 
tinguished. Why, new Members of the 
House actually did not know what 
private Members’ rights were, because 
they had had no experience of them. 
The vast majority of hon. Members 
came in at the General Election of 1885 
or since that, and, with the exception of 
about three weeks before the Home 
Rule Bill was matured and presented to 
the House—with that slight exeeption— 
the whole time had been taken up by 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lotbian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
and by right hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
on the one hand for Home Rule for 
Ireland, and on the other hand for 
Coercion for Ireland. It appeared, 
therefore, to him (Mr. E. Robertson) quite 
time that private Members on both sides 
of the House united and stood up for 
their rights. As this was to be a 
question relegated to the consideration 
of hon. Members without regard to 
Party ties—as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian had fol- 
lowed the example of the Prime Minister 
in declining to stake his position on the 
result of debates in the House—he 
hoped the private Members on their 
part would have the courage to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity afforded 
them. He trusted the private Members 
would insist upon having the time which 
was usually devoted to them, notwith- 
standing the demands of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) made upon their 
time. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury had said that 
neither the hon. Member for North- 
ampton nor the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Aberdeen were in 
danger, because the Procedure Rules 
would be disposed of in a very short 
time. If that were the case it was a 
reason, not for hon. Members yielding, 
but for the right hon. Gentleman yield- 
ing. If the consideration of the Pro- 
cedure Rules would not occupy a long 
time why was the right hon. Gentleman 
so anxious to deal with them at the cost 
of the time of private Members? Why 
did not the right hon. Gentleman leave 
them the small opportunity that they 
were allowed for the discussion of mat- 
ters they were bound to promote? The 
right hon. Gentleman, believing as he 
did that the discussion of these Rules 
might be concluded efficiently and 
sufficiently within a few days, and hold- 
ing as he did in his hands the power of 
closure, it rested with him to make the 
best use of the facilities he had for 
making rapid progress with business 
without interfering with the rights of 
Private Members. Why did he not 
make a more courageous and efficient 
use of the closure than he did last year 
to bring the discussion on the Rules to 
an end within a reasonable time? He 


(Mr. E. Robertson) held that, possessing 
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the powers he did, the right hon. Gentle- | because they were exceptionally magnan- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury |imous with re on these Rules of 


had no right to call on private Mem- 
bers to give up their time in order 
to enable him to carry a measure which 
was necessary, not for facilitating private 
business, but business that at any time 
might come before the House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he rose to make a conciliatory pro- 
posal. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
said that in all probability these Rules 
would be carried next week. Well, he 
(Mr. Labouchere), for his own part, did 
not see why they should not be carried 
next week. At any rate, he did not 
think there would be any lengthy 
discussion upon them on that—the 
Opposition—side of the House. But 
it would simplify matters if the right 
hon. Gentleman would bear that in mind 
and would limit his demand, say, until 
next Friday. Either the right hon. 
Gentleman did or did not believe what 
he said. He(Mr. Labouchere) believed 
it, and the suggestion he now made was 
based upon that belief. The only Gen- 
tleman who would be shut out would be 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Islington (Mr. Bartley), and 
who had described himself as a crushed 
worm sitting between two millstones. 
Without wishing to go into the in- 
tricacies of the Procedure Rules, it 
seemed to him (Mr. Labouchere) that 
practically, if they passed the Rules in 
their present position, private Members 
would to all intents and purposes be 
shut out from carrying any of the Bills 
which they might bring forward in the 
House. As the right hon. Gentleman 
very well knew, a great many Bills which 
were not blocked were carried in the 
early hours of the morning, and it was 
proposed to give for those measures only 
halfan hour. Itwould be impossible to 
discuss them in that time. Only a few 
short words on one or other of them 
would stop the whole of the business in 
regard to them. He trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider the 
matter, and see if he couldjnot give the 
reasonable facilities whieh were asked 
for in order to enable priyate Members, 
who had passed their Bills through the 
second reading, to get them through 
their further stages. Another reason 
why the right hon. Gentleman should 
yield to them on the Opposition side was 





Procedure, for the reason that they were 
anxious to see them pasred, notwith- 
standing that they would tell more 
against them than the Oonservative 
Party. In support of that view he had 
the evidence of a Gentleman whose 
opinions he was sure the right hon Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
would not controvert—he meant the 
noble Marquess the Prime Minister (the 
Marquess of Salisbury). In a speech the 
noble Lord had made at Oxford, alluding 
to his intention to frame some new Rules 
of Procedure, he said— 


‘* T know there are many Conservatives who 
will say that this obstruction, bad as it is, is a 
way to prevent bad measures from passing ; and 
they will say ‘ After all, the greater number of 
measures that are proposed are bad, and any- 
thing that prevents all measures from passing 
shane more bad measures than good ones.’ 

ve no doubt that the result of a considerable 
amendment in the Rules of the House of Com- 
mons will be to send up from time to time, 
when there are bad Houses of Commons’’?— 
that was to say when there were Liberal 
Houses of Commons— 

“A considerable number of objectionable 

measures to the House of Lords, and I hope that 
the House of Lords will not shrink from acting 
upon its conscientious convictions.”’ 
That was to say, when from time to 
time a bad Government was in power— 
that was to say when the Radical Party 
was in power—a number of bad Bills 
would be passed and sent up to the 
House of Lords, and the House of Lords 
would not shrink from acting upon its 
conscientious convictions and would re- 
fuse to pass them, but that when 
measures were passed by the Conserva- 
tives the House of Lords would un- 
hesitatingly accept them. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) thought he had clearly 
proved the magnanimity of the Opposi- 
tion with regard to the Procedure 
Rules. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he wished to address a few words of ap- 
= to the right hon. Gentleman the 

irst Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), because he had stated oe 
ness to do justice to Scotland. The right 
hon. Gentleman by his proposal was 

ing to do the greatest injustice to 

tland. The first Order for Wednes- 
day next was the Returning Officers’ 
(Scotland) Bill. What had been the 
history of that measure? Two years ago 
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they passed that Bill through the House 
of Commons, five-sixths of the Scotch 
Members supporting it. The measure 
was lost in “‘ another place.”” That was 
ee of the + ep Members. In - 
ollowing year they got a good place for 
the Bill ; but the Government took away 
all the Wednesdays. At the beginning 
of the present Session a number of 
Scotch Members had met and decided 
that the prospects of legislation for 
Scotland in the House were so scanty 
of character that it would be inex- 
edient to bring many Bills in. 

hey, therefore, concentrated their at- 
tention on this one Bill, which was 
of the greatest possible importance 
to the Liberal Members for tland. 
They had got it down as the first Order 
of the Day. It was the only Scotch Bill 
that was promoted during the present 
Session, and yet the Government came 
immediately and took away their oppor- 
tunity for dealing with it. He had 
often heard it stated that the Scotch 
Members were allowed to manage their 
own affairs in this House ; but his opi- 
nion was that Scotch Members were 
treated as badly as Irish Members, and 
that Scotch Business was neglected even 
more than Irish Business. The Scotch 
people would understand what all this 
meant if the Government refused to give 
them such legislation as they desired— 
would not permit them on those rare 
occasions when, by the fortune of war, 
it was in their power to bring on a great 
measure to use that power in legislating 
for themselves. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork) said, he 
wished to ask a question of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House (Mr. W. H. Smith). There were 
two kinds of Rules of Procedure—those 
proposed by the Government, and those 
proposed by private Members. The 
present Resolution referred to all Rules 
of Procedure which were set down on 
the Paper without any distinction, and 
he wished to ask what was the intention 
of the Government in the matter. He 
wished to know whether when the House 
had disposed of the first description of 
Rules—namely, those proposed by the 
Government, the Government intended 
to put down the Rules of Procedure 
standing in the names of private Mem- 
bers, and apply the present Resolution 
to them ; or whether they would follow 
the precedent they had set on previous 
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occasions and get rid of the whole mat- 
= their Rules had been disposed 
of 

Mra. W. H. SMITH said, he could 
only answer the question by the indul- 
gence of the House, as he had already 
spoken. It appeared that the questions 
raised by the hon. Gentleman as to the 
Rules of Procedure which they had put 
down on the Paper were questions which 
would probably arise on the Rules he 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) had the honour to 

ropose to the House, and that, there- 

ore, the necessity would not arise for 
considering the Rules put down by pri- 
vate Members at a later stage. He cer- 
tainly should not feel justified in asking 
the House to surrender its time for the 
consideration of matters made by hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen, unless there 
was a general feeling on the part of the 
House that it was desirable that they 
should be introduced. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, he would con- 
fine his observations to a couple of sen- 
tences. He hoped the Government 
would take into consideration the grie- 
vances of private Members who had 
Bills down for the next few Wednes- 
days. He and his hon. Friends believed 
and hoped and trusted that these Pro- 
cedure Rules would not only pass, but 
pass quickly ; but the first two Wednes- 
days, and probably the third Wednesday, 
would be swam It would be a 
serious thing if hon. Members who 
had Motions down for Tuesdays and 
Fridays to lose their opportunities—he 
knew this from personal experience, 
having suffered in this way himself on 
similar occasions. But the loss of a 
Tuesday or Friday was not necessarily 
fatal, asan hon. Member might succeed in 
securing a day later on for the discussion 
of his Motion; but the loss of a Wed- 
nesday was absolutely fatal to an hon. 
Member’s Bill for half a Session. It so 
happened that the first two or three 
Weluculags were all occupied by ex- 
tremely important Bills—Bills which 
ought, undoubtedly, to receive the judg- 
ment of the House, and which—judging 
from ap nees in their favour—were 
Bills which would be of considerable 
advantage to the country. He must 
say he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House could 
make an exception in favour of Wed- 
nesdays during the progress of a great 
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debate which otherwise would have oc- 
cupied the whole week. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 150; 
Noes 247: Majority 97. 


AYES. 


eg W. (Lime- Hooper, J. 
) Howell, G. 
pov} A. H. D. Hoyle, IL. 
Acland, O. T. D. Hunter, W. A. 
Allison, R. A. Joicey, J. 
Anderson, O, H. Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. 
Asher, A. hon. Sir U. J. 
Asquith, H. H. Kilbride, D 
er _ L. Labouchere, H. 
Ballantine, W. H. W. or, R. 
Barbour, W. B, Lawson, H. L. W. 
Barran, J. Leahy, J. 
Bartley, G. C. T, Leake, R. 
Biggar, J. G. Lefevre, right hon. J. 
Blane, A, G. 8. 
Bolton, J. C Lubbock, Sir J. 
oer T o yell, L. vi 
roadh: in x) laces 
Bruce, hon. R. P. Lio ee 
Brunner, J. T Meagher A. 
Bryce, J. M‘Arthur, Ww. A. 
Buchanan, T. R. M‘Cartan, M. 
Buxton, 8. C M‘Carthy, J. 
Cameron, C M‘Donald, P 
Cameron, J. M M‘Ewan, W 
Campbell, H. M‘Laren, W. S. B 
Carew, J. L. E. M. 
Causton, R. K. Morgan, right hon. G. 
Cavan, Earl of 0. 
Clark, Dr. G. B. Morley, A. 
Cobb, H. P. se rt. hon. J. 
Collings, J. — right hon. 
Conway, M. 
Corbet, W. J. Neville, R. 
Cossham, A. Nolan, J. 
Cozens-Hardy, H. i. O’Brien, J. ¥F. xX. 
Craig, J. O’Brien, P. 
Crawford, D. O’Brien, P. J. 
Cremer, W. R. O’Connor, A 
Crossley, E. O’Connor, J 
Dillon, J. O’Connor, T. P. 
Dillw, ,L. L. O’ Hanlon, T. 
°, Baron R, O’Kelly, J 
Ellis, J Palmer, Sir 0. M 
Ellis, J. 'E. Parker, C. 8 
Ellis, T. E. Parnell, C. 8 
Esslemont, P. Paulton, J. M, 
Evershed,*S. ease, H. F. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. Pickersgill, E. H 
Fenwick, O. inkerton, J. 
Ferguson,R. C. Munro- Playfair, rt. hon. Sir 
Finucane, J. 
Flower, O. Pom P.J 
Gardner, H. 'yne, J. D 
Gaskell, Ot G. Milnes- Redmond, J. E 
Gill, T. ’P. 4 
Gourley, E. T. Roberts, J 
er R. B. Ro E. 
woninaeen, 2 4 Robinson, T 
Roe, T. 
Hayden L. P. Roscoe, Sir H. E 
Hayne, C, Seale- Rowlands, J. 
Healy, M Rowntree, J. 
Healy, T M Sir C. 
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Samuelson, G. B. — right hon. 
Schwann, C. E. Sir G. O. 
aie J.D. Tuite, J. 
seit’ 8 Wallace, R. 
Smith, S. Wardle, H. 
Spencer, hon. ©. R. Watson, J 
Stack, J. Watt, H 
Stansfeld, right hon, Wa ~ J 

e , R. G 
PSR F. 8. Williams, A. J 
Stewart, H. Wilson, H. J. 
Stuart, J. Wilson, I. 
Sullivan, D. Woodhead, J. 
Summers, W. 
Sutherland, A. TELLERS. 
Tanner, O. K. Bradlaugh, C. 
Thomas, A, Burt, T. 

NOES. 

Agg-Gardner, J. T. rh a hon. 
re 
Ai Cc n, 
Allsopp, hon. G. Coghill, D. H. 


Amherst, W. A. T. 
Anstruther, H. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
os ab, Sir G. 
Bailey, Sir J. a 
4 G.A 

Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 
Banes, Major G. E. 
Baring, T. C. 
Baring, Viscount 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bates, Sir E. 
Beach, right hon. Sir 

M. icks- 


— Commander 


Biddulph, M. 
Birkbeck, Sir E. 
— Colonel H. 


Bond t G. H. 

Bonsor, H. C. O. 

Boord, T. W. 

Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F.C. 


Bristowe, T. L. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 


Brookfield, A. M. 

Bruce, H. 

Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 
Ash. 


Chaplin, right hon. H. 


nm. 
Churchill, rt. hn. Lord 
R. HS. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 


Colomb, Capt. J. C. R. 
Commerell, Adml. Sir 
J.E. 
Corbett, J. 
Corry, Sir J. P. 
Cottoa, Capt. E. T. D. 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Curzon, iscount 
Curzon, hon. G. N. 
Dalrymple, Sir C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
— Colonel hon. 


De Cobain, E. 8S. W. 
—— E. J. L. M. 


Dixon, G. 

Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 

Dorington, Sir J. E. 

te serge og P 
yke, right hon. Sir 
W.H 


E rton, hon. A. de T. 


Ewart, Sir W. 
Eyre, Colonel H. 
= Lieut. - Gen. 


Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 


Field, Admiral E. 

Fielden, T 

Finch, G. H. 

Finlay, R. B. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 

Fitz-Wy. General 
Sir F. 

Fletcher, Sir H. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forster, Sir C. 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, rt. hon. H. H. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

= rs eral O, 0 
ry, L. 

Fulton, J. F. 

Gedge, S. 

Gent-Davis, R. 

Giles, A. 
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Gilliat, J. 8. 
Goldsworthy, Major- 
eral W. T. 


Grimston, Viscount 

Grotrian, F. B. 

Gunter, Colonel R. 

Gurdon, R. T. 

Hall, A. W. 

Hall, C. 

A S * ¢ 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 

Hamilton, Col. C. E. 

Sa Gen. Sir E. 


Hanbury, R. W. 

Hankey. F. A. 

Hardcastle, F. 

Hastings, G. W. 

Havelock - Allan, Sir 
H. M 


Heath, A. R. 
Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 


Heaton, J. H. 

Herbert, hon. S. 

Hill, right hon. Lord 
A. W 


Hill, Colonel E. 8. 


y, G. 
Houldsworth,SirW.H. 
Howard, J. 

Howorth, H. H. 

Hozier, J. H. C. 

Hubbard, E. 

Hughes - Hallett, Col. 
F.C 


Hunt, F. 8. 

Isaacs, L. H. 
Isaacson, F. W. 
Jackson, W. L. 
James, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Jardine, Sir R. 
Jennings, L. J. 
Johnston, W. 

Kelly, J. R. 

Kenrick, W. 

— -Slaney, Col. 


Kimber, H. 

King - Harman, right 

me Colonel E. R. 

tchbull-Hugessen, 

H. T. 

Knowles, L, 

Lafone, A. 

Lambert, C. 

Laurie, Colonel R. P. 

Lawrance, J. C. 

Lawrence, W. F. 

Lees, E 


h, T. W. 
Lethon, 8. 


a 
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Low, M. 

Lowther, hon. W. 

— right hon. 
. HA. 


Maple, J .B. 
Marriott, right hon. 
, Pe: 


Matthews, rt. hon. H. 
Mattinson, M. W. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 


Mildmay, F. B. 

Mills, hon. C. W. 

Milvain, T. 

More, R. J. 

Morgan, hon. F. 

Morrison, W. 

Moss, R. 

Mount, W. G. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J.B 


Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Muncaster, Lord 
Murdoch, C. T. 
Newark, Viscount 


Northcote, hon. Sir 
H. 8. 

Norton, R. 

O’Neill, hon. R. T. 

Paget, Sir R. H. 

Parker, hon. F. 

Pelly, Sir L. 

Penton, Captain F. T. 

Plowden, Sir W. C. 

Plunket, right hon. 
D.R 


Pomfret, W. P. 

Powell, F. 8. 

Raikes, rt. hon. H. ©. 

Rankin, J 

Reed, H. B. 

Ritchie, rt. hon. C. T. 

Robertson, Sir W. T. 

Robertson, J. P. B. 

Rollit, Sir A. K. 

Round, J. 

Russell, T. W. 

Salt, T. 

Sandys, Lieut-Ool. T. 
M. 


Selwyn, Captain OC. W. 

Seton-Karr, H. 

Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 

Sidebotham, J. W. 

Sinclair, W. P. 

Smith, right hon. W. 
H 


Smith, A. 
Spencer, J. E. 
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Wharton, J. L. 
Whi 


tley, 
Whitmore, C. A. 
Williams, J. Powell. 
Wilson, Sir & 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolmer, Viscount 
Wood, N. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. S. 
Wroughton, P. 
Young, C. E. B. 
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TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 


Waring, Colonel T. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 


Webster, Sir R. E. 
Weymouth, Viscount 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he did not propose ta divide the House 
again upon this matter; but as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the House 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) had told them that 
the Procedure Rules would in all pro- 
bability only occupy one week, he 
trusted that even now the right hon. 
Gentleman would reeonsider the matter 
and limit the application of the Resolu- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman might 
limit it to one week, for if the Rules of 
Procedure were not likely to take a 
longer period, then hon. Members ought 
not to have this compulsion indefinitely 
put upon them. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That the consideration of the 
Proposed Rules of Procedure have precedence 
of all Orders of the Day and Notices of Motion 
on every day on which the consideration of 
a Rules may be set down by the Govern- 
ment. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (RULES OF 
PROCEDURE)—I. SITTINGS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Surin) (Strand, 
Westminster), in rising to move the Re- 
solution of which he had given Notice 
relating to the Sittings of the House, 
said, he thought the House would per- 
ceive that this rule was designed for the 
convenience of the House and in the 
belief that an arrangement of this kind 
would conduce to the better discharge 
of Public Business. He pointed out 
that the prolonged Sittings of the House 
during the last two or three years had 
had a serious effect not only on tho 
health of hon. Members, but on the mode 
in which the Business of the House had 
been conducted. During last Session 
the House sat 277 hours after midnight, 
and there must have been many hon. 
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Members—probably a large majority of 
the House—who had duties to perform 
before coming to the House in the after- 
noon. In these circumstances it was 
clearly impossible for an ordinary human 
being to continue to devote his powers 
of mind and body to the discharge of 
his duties in the House. Hon. Members 
were practically too exhausted to do so. 
He (Mr. W. H. Smith) said nothing of 
those who had to conduct the Public 
Business of the country, and who were 
responsible not only for the duties of 
Government, but for the working of the 
various public offices, It was, however, 
highly desirable that Ministers should 
be in a condition to devote the best of 
their intellect and physical powers to 
the discharge of their onerous duties. 
At present, owing to the prolonged 
Sittings of the House, it was practically 
impossible for Ministers of the Crown 
to be in that condition; and therefore 
the Government had framed these Rules 
with the object of meeting earlier in the 
day and rising earlier at night. In 
recommending this Rule to the con- 
sideration of the House it must be 
understood that the Government did so 
on the understanding that the question 
of half-an-hour later in meeting or half- 
an-hour earlier in separating was not 
one of principle nor a matter to which 
the Government were so wedded as to 
persevere against the general feeling of 
the House. This Rule had been framed 
by the Government to meet to the best 
of their ability the interests of all 
Parties in the House ; and, therefore, on 
matters of unimportant detail they were 
prepared to make such concessions as 
were generally desired. Reference was 
made in the Rule to certain proceedings 
which were to be exempted from its 
operation. It was often practically im- 
possible to put those proceedings down 
for the early consideration of the House ; 
and even if it were possible, they would 
be blocked altogether by the operation 
of the Rule of Adjournment, and hence 
serious public mischief might arise. It 
rarely happened, however, that there 
was any serious difference of opinion 
upon those Orders; but if there was it 
was necessary that the hour of closing 
Debate or Adjournment should be made 
with reference, to those proceedings. 
He thought also the House would agree 
that the House should not be counted 
precisely at 9 o’clock; and he trusted 
the provision made in the Rule would 





meet with the acceptance of hon. Mem- 
bers. But this, again, was one of the 
provisions upon which the House itself 
must express an opinion. The Govern- 
ment recommended it for the considera- 
tion of hon. Members as one which had 
been generally represented to them as a 

rovision for the convenience and con- 

uct of Business. With reference to the 
paragraph as to the Speaker ascertaining 

y the preponderance of voices that the 
majority of the House desired that 
Business under discussion should be 
deferred until a later day, he stated that 
some public inconvenience had arisen on 
days on which opposed Business finished, 
say at 10 minutes to 7 o’clock on a 
Morning Sitting or a quarter to 6 o’clock 
on Welassles. The Bill opposed in 
these circumstances did not come on 
next day, but there was no knowledge 
as to the particular day on which it 
would come on; it was therefore pro- 
posed to give this preponderance of 
voices in order that a day might be 
named for the consideration of the Bill. 
He concluded by moving the adoption 
of the Rule. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That, unless the House otherwise order, 
the House shall meet every Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, at Three of the clock, 
and shall, unless previously adjourned, sit till 
One of the clock a.m., when the Speaker shall 
— the House without Question put, unless 
a Bill originating in Committee of Ways and 
Means, or unless p ings made in pursuance 
of any Act of Parliament or Standing Order, or 
otherwise exempted from the operation of this 
Standing Order, be then under consideration : 

That at Eight of the clock the S er or 
Chairman, as the case may be, shall suspend 
the sitting by leaving the Uhair until Nine of 
the clock. If, after the resumption of business, 
at Nine of the clock, and before a quarter-past 
Nine, notice be taken that 40 Members are not 
present, the Speaker or Chairman shall, unless 
40 Members are sooner present, suspend the 
sitting until a quarter-past Nine, when he shall 
count the House or Committee. 

That at half-an-hour after midnight on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, ex- 
cept as aforesaid, and at half-past Five of the 
clock on Wednesdays, the proceedings on any 
business then under consideration shall be 
interrupted; and, if the House be in Com- 
mittee, the Chairman shall leave the Chair, 
and make his report to the House; and if a 
Motion has been proposed for the Adjournment 
of the House, or of the Debate, or in Committee 
That the Chairman do report Progress, or do 
leave the Chair, every such dilatory Motion 
shall lapse without Question put ; and the busi- 
ness then under consideration, and any business 
subsequently appointed, shall be appointed for 
the next day on which the House shall sit, 
unless the Speaker ascertains by the preponder- 
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ance of voices that a Majority of the House 
desires that sueh business should be deferred 
until a later day ; 

Provided always, That on the interruption of 
business the Closure may be moved, and if 
moved, or if proceedings under the Closure 
Rule be then in progress, the Speaker or Chair- 
man shall not leave the Chair, until the Ques- 
tions consequent thereon, as provided in the 
Rule ‘ Closure of Debate,’ have been decided : 

ba after pe Lnpaar 4 9 a fc opmeaoneary 
at half-past Twelve an - ive respec- 
tively, has been di of, a business 
shall be taken ; and the Orders of the Day not 
disposed of at the close of the sitting shall 
stand for the next day on which the House 
shall sit : 

That a Motion may be made by a Minister 
of the Crown at the commencement of Public 
Business, to be decided without Amendment or 
Debate to the following effect. ‘ That the pro- 
ceedings on any specified business, if under dis- 
cussion at half-past Twelve this night, be not 
interrupted under the Standing Order, ‘‘Sit- 
tings of the House:”’ 

Provided always, That after any business 
exempted from the operation of this Resolution 
is dis of, the remaining business of the 
sitting shall be dealt with according to the 

rovisions applicable to business taken after 
half-past Twelve o’clock.””—(Mr. William Henry 
Smith.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he begged to put a question to 
Mr. Speaker on a point of Order. He 
wished to know whether the Rule would 


be put as a whole, or paragraph by 
paragraph ? 


Mrz. SPEAKER: The Rule will be 
put as a whole, and it will, therefore, be 
competent for hon. Members to discuss 
the general questions which it involves. 
The first Amendment will be taken in 
its order. 

Me. OHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, that, with reference to the general 
provisions of the Rule, he should in dis- 
cussing them be able to rely upon a per- 
sonal experience of some 30 years. In 
criticizing the Rule he should endeavour 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
in the same spirit as that in which the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement had 
been conceived. The House had heard 
with pleasure that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not desire to thrust these 
Rules as they stood down the throats of 
hon. Members without considering the 
various Amendments to them of which 
Notice had been given, or whieh might 
be proposed. As to the Rule generally, 
it could not be denied that the experi- 
ence of the last few years showed the 
necessity of its main principles being 
adopted. In his opinion, there ought 
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to be a fixed time when the Business of 
the House should be brought to an end, 
because it was impossible that the 
House should go on in the future sitting 
night after night till two, three, or four 
o’clock in the morning. The cardinal 
object of the Rule appeared to be to put 
an end to the late Bittin which had 
so long prevailed, and as far as it went 
in that direction, he should cordially 
support it. With regard to the pro 
adjournment of the House for an hour, 
or an hour and a quarter, at 8 o’clock, 
he thought that the t custom of 
the dinner should be followed, and that 
the Speaker should leave the Chair 
without Motion at the end of a speech 
for some 20 or 30 minutes only. That 
would be better than the Speaker leay- 
ing the Chair at any fixed hour, regard- 
less of whether an hon. Member was in 
the middle of his speech or not. If the 
course he suggested were adopted, the 
House would have more time for the 
transaction of its Business, and might 
perhaps be able to adjourn for the 
night at half-past 12 o’cloek, instead of 
at 1 o’clock, so that the opposed 
business should cease at 12. (rin 
of “Hear, hear!”] He gathered 
m the cheers from all sides of the 
House that his proposal in that respect 
was not an unwelcome one. He quite 
agreed, however, in the suggestion that 
it would be n to modify the 
half-past 12 o’clock closing Rule to the 
extent of empowering Ministers to 
move, in the case of an important de- 
bate, that the time for closing should 
be extended, but notice of this should 
be given, and appear in the Order 
Book. It would be too much to 
lay down a hard-and-fast line that 
would require a Minister, who was 
engaged in making am important 
speech on some great quvstion, to sit 
down suddenly in the middle of his 
speech at 12 o’clock. He took it that 
such an Amendment as he suggested 
would not be opposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. He assumed that 
as the House now met nominally at a 
quarter to 4 o’clock, under the new Rule 
it would meet nominally at a quarter to 
3 o’clock in the afternoon, but this was 
a mere detail, and 3 o'clock would 
probably be satisfactory. But what he 
most cared fer was the continuance of 
the present practice as to dinner, and 
op business ceasing at 12. 
. T. M. HEALY said, he was 
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afraid that the Rule as it stood would 
kill the cry mer as ~s was called, 
when younger Members an oppor- 
tunity cf addressing the House. He 
hoped that the nature of the Money and 
other Bills, which were to be excepted 
from the Rule requiring all contentious 
business to cease at a fixed hour, would 
be more clearly defined, and that it 
should not be sufficient for a measure to 
contain one money clause to enable its 
mover to proceed with it at any hour. 
As the Rule stood, somebody was sure 
to count the House on its re-assembling 
at 9 o’clock; and as it could not resume 
Business in such a case until a quarter 
t 9 o’clock, the Speaker would be 
ept sitting uselessly in the Chair for a 
quarter of an hour every night. He, 
however, regarded the present dinner 
hour as very valuable, and as being in 
accordance with the traditions of the 
House, which encouraged young Mem- 
bers to speak. With respect to that 
part of the Rule which gave a Minister 
of the Crown power to move the sus- 


pension of the Standing Order as to the 
termination of a debate at 12.30, he 
saw no objection to it if there were any 
safeguard for its being carried out in 
the spirit in which the right hon. 


Gentleman spoke. But other Ministers 
might take different views, and he 
should suggest that such a Motion should 
require the assent of either the Leader 
of the Opposition or of some Privy 
Councillor who had filled certain im- 
portant offices, so that practically it 
had the assent of both sides of the 
House. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, he rose in consequence of a remark 
which had been made by the right 
hon. Member for South Edinburgh 
opposite (Mr. Ohilders). He took ex- 
ception to the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that there should be 
no alteration as to the period during 
which the Speaker or Chairman of 
Committees should leave the chair, so 
that the House might be able to 
adjourn half-an-hour earlier than was 
proposed under the Rule they were now 
discussing. Every hon. Member must 
feel that these Rules would make a very 
great change in the habits of the House. 
Last Session they used to rise at 3 
and 4 o’clock in the morning, and he 
thought it would be sufficient at all 
events to provide that the —— 
should come to an end at 1 o’clock It 





would be apparent to every hon. Member 
that a provision of that kind would 
about a very great change. It would, 
in future, be possible for the House to 
adjourn at 1, which would bring 
about a very great change, and he 
thought a sufficient change, without 
introducing any further modification. 
At the present moment there was a 
Rule which prevented the counting 
of the House before 4 o’clock. 


An hon. Memazr said, there was no 
Rule in existence to that effect; only a 
custom. 


Sm ROBERT FOWLER said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) 
would remember that, in the Parliament 
of 1848, the same custom prevailed in 
reference to the Sittings of the House at 
9 o’clock, when there had been a Morning 
Sitting, as the House was never counted 
until a quarter past 9. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said, he was sorry that he was 
unable to agree with the hon. Baronet 
who had just spoken, especially in re- 
gard to the dinner hour; but he con- 

tulated the Government on having. 
rought the sittings of the House with- 
in the power of the human constitution. 
Those who had experienced any sit- 
ting up to all hours of the night 
knew that after midnight a great diffi- 
culty arose in regulating the debates. 
Hon. Members became irritable, and the 
difficulty of preserving order in the 
House always arose after midnight, 
when Members were tired. He thought 
the Government had made a little 
mistake. It would have been better 
if they had fixed half-past 12 in- 
stead of 1 o’clock as the hour at which 
contentious Business should end. The 
greater proportion of hon. Members 
could then leave, and only those hon. 
Members would remain who had special 
business to attend to. With regard to 
the proposed adjournment for an hour 
for dinner, he wished to point out the 
danger of that Rule. In the first 
lace, by saying that there should 
a dinner hour there would be a great 
temptation to leave the Precincts of the 
House, and some difficulty would be 
thrown upon the Whips in keeping a 
uorum at 9, or after 9 o’clock. If the 
usiness were allowed to go on as at 
present no time would be lost. More- 
over, there were other and even more 


‘important dangers than that. They all 
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knew that the House could be 

by certain tactics, such as keeping hon. 
Members in the Lobbies and persuading 
them not to come into the House, 
from proceeding with Business and pre- 
venting certain measures from being 
discussed. This Rule would give Mem- 
bers full power to carry out those tactics, 
and it would frequently be found that 
at a quarter past 9 o’clock the whole of 
the Business of the House was stopped. 
He hoped the Government would 
see the advantage of closing all con- 
tentious Business at 12 o’clock, and 
having no dinner hour at all. It had 
worked well hitherto, and was of great 
use to young Members. He therefore 
trusted that the Government would be 
prepared to consider favourable Amend- 
ments to carry out the changes he had 
indicated. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, that the criticism of the hon. and 
learned Member for East Longford (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) showed that he had not 
read the Rules with which he found 
fault. They were clearly expressed, and 
carefully guarded against the evils which 
the hon. Member deprecated. He (Mr. 
Gedge) strongly objected to the pro- 
pre to adjourn the House from 8 to 9; 

ut as he had put on the Paper two 
Amendments dealing with the matter, 
he would not now discuss it. 

Mr. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar) said, he was grateful to the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) for allow- 
ing the Resolutions to be discussed, not 
as a Government measure, but as a 
matter which was introduced in order 
to suit the convenience of hon. Members. 
He suggested that when no Private 
Business was under discussion the House 
should prowee at once to Questions, in- 
stead cf wasting half-an-hour in doing 
ing nothing. Day after day—as Mr. 
Speaker was well aware—they sat there 
doing nothing between 4 o’clock and 
half-past 4 o’clock. Even then the 
hours fixed during which hon. Members 
would have an opportunity for speech 
would be short. Asa private Member, 
he would make an appeal to right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Benches to 
somewhat curtail their remarks. There 
was a tendency on the part of right 
hon. Gentlemen to imagine that if one 
right hon. Member spoke for an hour, it 
was necessary for them to speak for an 
hour and five minutes, followed by some 


Sir Lyon Playfair 





other right hon. Member, who spoke for 
onehour and ten minutes. If right hon. 
Gentlemen would more fully consider 
what they were going to say, he was 
sure they would be able to put their 
—— in a much smaller compass. 

he right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House always spoke with com. 
mendable brevity. He put what he had 
to say into a short compass; but it was 
impossible to say the same of other 
right hon. Gentlemen sitting on both 
sides of the House. The question really 
was whether they should end all conten- 
tious Business at half-past 12. Under 
the Rules, as they were at present 
drafted, there would be an automatic 
closure at the end of the Sitting. It 
would, however, mean that if they were 
not to close contentious Business until 
half-past 12, very few hon. Members 
an be able to get away until near | 
o’clock, and many hon. Members would 
find it impossible to get to bed until a 
quarter to 2 or 2 o’clock. It was these 
last half-hours that really told upon the 
constitutions of hon. Members. He 
thought it would be of great advantage 
if the Members of the Government 
were able to obtain a good night’s rest, 
and by that means be ready to attend to 
their office work in the morning, He 
believed that the late hours last Session 
had been disastrous to some Members 
of the Government, as they were bound 
to be in regard to any Member who had 
to remain in attendance until the end of 
the Sitting, in order that they might 
devote their attention to the Business of 
the country. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said, 
that the Rule greatly diminished the 
chance of private Members’ Bills and 
Motions. It was quite true that the 
system of blocking which had come into 
practice much interfered with the chances 
of private Members nowadays. Their 
measures were invariably blocked ; but 
stili there did remain some oppor- 
tunities for them, and occasionally a 
private Member’s Bill was brought on 
without a block having been attached to 
it. If, however, the closure was abso- 
lutely applied by the rising of the House 
at 12 o’clock, or half-past, it would be 
impossible to find time for private Mem- 
bers. It not unfrequently happened 
that a useful discussion arose on & 
Motion of an hon. Gentleman which did 
not stand first on the Notice Paper, and 
the debate went on until half-past 1 
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o’clock; but under the new 


Rule, as the House would rise at half- 


ast 12, any Member who disliked a 
Motion would only have to extend his 
remarks a little in order to defeat the 
Motion. He believed that this year 
there were some 200 Bills introduced by 
private Members, but practically only 
one each Wednesday could be brought 
on for discussion. He was quite ready 
to admit that Bills of first political im- 
portance ought to be blocked, in order to 
secure that they should be properly dis- 
cussed; but there were other Bills which 
did not involve matters of controversy 
or Party considerations which were de- 
sired by the country, and which might 
be satisfactorily passed. He believed 
that a great deal of good had been 
effected in the past by Motions intro- 
duced by private Members; and he asked 
whether it was quite right to diminish 
the slender opportunities which private 
Members now possessed in reference to 
measures of an important character, which 
nevertheless had strong claims to be com- 
mended to an over-pressed Government ? 
He would appeal to the Government to 
give way on this point, and to prevent 
the evil from which private Members 
would otherwise suffer. There were 
three methods by which the evil might 
be avoided. The first was, to appoint 
a Committee to make a selection of the 
Private Bills and Motions which ought 
to be proceeded with, to determine which 
of them were deserving of discussion. 
The second was, to give the House 
power to vote as to what Bills should be 
advanced and fixed for a particular day. 
And the third method was, that hon. 
Members should be enabled to express 
their preference for certain Bills and 
Motions in the Order Book by sub- 
scribing their names to them. In that 
way it would be shown what Bills and 
Motions ought to be taken, and the 
legislation of the House would be in- 
creased. He hoped that before they 
came to the end of the Rules the Go- 
vernment would meet that difficulty, 
and that they would exercise their 
power as to the time which was to be 
given to private Members. 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarkes) (Cambridge University) 
said, he did not propose to follow hon. 
Members who had taken part in the 
debate in a general survey of the new 
Rules. He had only risen to follow the 
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observations of the hon. and learned 
Member for South Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce), 
who had just sat down. He (Mr. 
Raikes) thought that the hon. and 
learned Member, in his desire to pro- 
mote the interests of private Members, 
had drawn rather a gloomy picture of 
the effect of the proposed new Rules. 
The hon. and learned Member had 
spoken as if no half-past 12 Rule 
had been or was still in existence. 
At present there was a Rule in ex- 
istence which prevented opposed Busi- 
ness from he oe stg after half- 
past 12 o’clock. The hon. and learned 
Member had spoken as if opposed 
Motions were never talked out in 
order to prevent Motions from being 
brought on. The New Rules would not 
prevent that. They did not appear to 
him to inflict any injury on private 
Members. This Rule would not impose 
any more effectual stopper on private 
Members than the present half-past 12 
Rule, nor would they alter the Order of 
the House in regard to Business on 
Wednesday, except in directing that a 
discussion upon a Bill should cease at 
half-past 5 instead of a quarter be- 
fore 6. The case of unopposed Bills 
which were discussed after half-past 
12 was one which undoubtedly required 
consideration. He much doubted whe- 
ther the suggestion with respect to 
the precedence of private Members’ 
Bills would find acceptance in the 
House. It was not clear how any such 
plan would work. Was each Member 
only to have one vote for one Bill, or to 
vote on each of, perhaps, 140 Bills? He 
was inclined to support the proposal 
that, after Whitsuntide, the order of 
private Members’ Bills should depend 
upon the stage which they had reached. 
He agreed also with the remark of the 
hon. and learned Member for Longford 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) that the words *‘ other- 
wise exempt’’ required further elucida- 
tion. If the hon. and learned Member 
for South Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce), to 
whom he always listened with respect, 
would put down one of his alternative 
suggestions, the Government would give 
it every consideration. At the same 
time, he did not see how they could dis- 
criminate between the Bills of private 
Members except by drawing a distinc- 
tion in favour of those which had 
already been considered by a Select 
Committee. He thought that a Bill 
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which had gone through the ordeal of a 
Select Committee ought to have prefer- 
ence given to it over another Bill which 
had not gone through that ordeal. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he desired infor- 
mation upon a variety of points which 
he thought were better raised upon the 
general Rule rather than in discussing 
Amendments. He wanted, in the first 
place, to know what would be the posi- 
tion of Committees sitting upstairs if the 
House met at 3 instead of 4 o'clock? 
Did the Government propose to alter 
the time at which Committees upstairs 
should meet? Twelve o’clock had been 
the hour for meeting, and 4 o’clock for 
adjournment. Surely four hours a day 
were not too long, although they were 
certainly long enough to bestow on 
Business which involved such an enor- 
mous outlay and such large interests. 
The cost of Private Bill legislation was 
increasing day by day, and it would be 
unwise to impose upon suitors an extra 
burden which would be involved in 
limiting the hours from four to three 
hours. The hon. Member for the 


Poplar Division of the Tower Hamlets 


(Mr. Buxton) had called attention to the 
fact that a considerable waste of time 
took place after Mr. Speaker took the 
Chair. That was a matter which was 
well deserving of consideration. It 
would be much better that the House 
should meet at 3.30, and Public Busi- 
ness to begin at 4. The proposal to 
allow from half-past 12 to 1 for 
non-political matters was unwise; but 
many non-political Bills were of vital 
importance to the country. He was of 
opinion that half-an-hour was not suffi- 
cient for Bills to be discussed which, 
like the Merchandize Marks Bill, were 
not of a political character. That Bill 
was in Committee for a considerable 
time late in the evening. He had a 
strong sympathy for the Rule that they 
should close the Sittings of the House 
at a particular hour, say 1 o’clock; but 
he greatly doubted whether that time 
was sufficient to carry out the machinery 
of the House in regard to what might 
be called political polemics. He sup- 
— the yee of his right hon. 

riend the Member for South Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers) to do away with 
the proposed adjournment of one and a 
quarter hours, which was neither one 
thing or another. It was not the 


Mr. Raikes 
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dinner hour. Hon. Members could not 
to their residences, dine, and come 
ack again within that time. The sus- 
pension of Business at a Morning 
Sitting from 7 until 9 was quite intelli- 
gible. It would tend to augment 
the number of Counts, and would 
spoil the tone of the House at the 
time Business was resumed. Then, 
again, he protested against interfering 
with the vested rights of young Mem- 
bers who were anxious to train them- 
selves in the art of speaking, and availed 
themselves of the dinner hour for that 
purpose. He thought that the Speaker 
or Chairman should be able, as at pre- 
sent, to retire at any hour. It would 
be an admirable understanding that, 
when the Speaker or Chairman retired, 
the adjournment should only be fora fixed 
period ; but he did not see that it was 
necessary, when a Speaker or Chairman 
left the Chair, that the whole Business 
should be suspended for an hour and a 
quarter. He thought it would be far 
better to say that the Public Business 
should begin at 4, and that any conten- 
tious debate should close at 12. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
that a great majority of the younger 
Members in the House were of opinion 
that the dinner hour should not be 
lengthened, and the House suspended 
from 8 to 9.15, as was proposed by the 
present Rule. It was their opinion that 
the proceedings should go on during the 
dinner hour. If it was considered de- 
sirable that the Speaker or the Chair- 
man of Committees should retire for a 
certain time, that could be easily ar- 
ranged. An adjournment from 8 to 9 
would render it absolutely impossible 
for a young Member ever to have a 
chance of speaking in the House, and it 
was well known that the present dinner 
hour was invaluable to Members ad- 
dressing the House for the first time. 
He agreed with the remarks of the hon. 
Member for the Poplar Division of the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Buxton) as to the 
length of the speeches which were de- 
livered from the Front Benches. They 
were, unfortunately, growing longer and 
longer; and if, in addition, private 
Members were to have the dinner hour 
taken away from them, it would be 
perfectly impossible for them to speak 
at all and to make the voice of their 
constituencies heard. That was, in his 
opinion, an important fact to consider. 
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It must also be remembered that ob- 
struction, if it could be so called by 
the legitimate talking of a yearly in- 
creasing number of Members, had 
developed to a great extent, and could 
not altogether be prevented. More hon. 
Members spoke now than ever they 
did before, and their constituents ex- 

ted them to speak. As they were 
limited to those hours in the evening 
when the great guns were not going off, 
it was important that there should be no 
adjournment of the House for dinner, 
It was also desirable that there should be 
neither Counts or Divisions during the 
dinner hour, so that no scratch Division 
might be taken. 

Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 
Partick) desired to comment upon the 
remarks of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) on two points. The right hon. 
Gentleman objected to the pro that 
the House should meet at 3 o’clock in- 
stead of 4, on the ground that in that 
case the Select Committees would sit for 
three hours only instead of four. That 
objection could be met by the Com- 
mittees meeting an hour earlier. He 
saw no serious difficulty in Select Com- 
mittees meeting at 11 o’clock in the 
morning instead of 12, now that the 
House was going to adjourn at or about 
midnight. As to Private Bill Commit- 
tees, he hoped that the House would have 
some proposal from the Government for 
dealing with them, and he ho the 
right hon, Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) would 
be good enough to inform the House 
what the proposal of the Government was 
in regard to Private Bill legislation. In 
reference to the dinner hour, he would 
suggest that the time during which the 
Speaker or the Chairman should vacate 
the Chair should be limited to an hour, 
or, if it were preferred, to half-an-hour. 
He quite agreed that there should be no 
fixed Rule. He congratulated the House 
upon having come to the consideration 
of these Rules with an unbiassed mind, 
and he trusted that there might be an 
early prospect of transacting the Busi- 
ness of the country in the middle of the 
day instead of, as hitherto, in the middle 
of the night. 

Sm ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
said, he wished to draw attention to the 
Report of the Select Committee of 1886, 
which recommended that 40 Members 
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should have the right to challenge a 
Division ; and he approved this security 
for the publicity of the votes of Mem- 
bers for the information of their con- 
stituents. The principle was also 
affirmed by the practise of other Legis- 
latures, and of Municipal Corporations. 
He would point out that the - 
sent opportunities of private Members 
were very limited, and under the new 
Rules they would be still more so. 
He knew the Government had a great 
difficulty in keeping a House during the 
dinner hour ; but, speaking the views of 
a large number of young Members, he 
was certainly opposed to the House 
adjourning for dinner. An objection 
had been raised by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for South Leeds (Sir Lyon Play- 
fair), who said that after an adjourn- 
ment there would be great difficulty in 
making a House again, and that on 
some occasions the House might be 
taken by surprise and counted out. No 
doubt, under the proposed Rule, there 
might be a tendency in that direction, 
unless a time were fixed for making a 
House. He would venture to suggest 
that if, on the re-assembling of the 
House, attention was called to the fact 
that there were not 40 Members pre- 
sent, Mr. Speaker should suspend the 
Sitting for five minutes, or for some 
limited period, in order to prevent the 
House from being taken by surprise. 
He was of opinion that the debates 
might be profitably closed at 12 o’clock, 
and he trusted that their knowledge of 
that fact would induce hon. Members to 
be more economical in the use of the 
time at their disposal, and they would 
certainly be more readily detected by 
their constituents if they wasted the 
time of the nation. 

Mx. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he should like to say a few words before 
the discussion closed. He thought the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter), 
that the House should relegate to a Com- 
mittee to be nominated by the Speaker 
the advancement of measures, would, if 
adopted, be very dangerous. He was 
astonished that such a suggestion should 
have been made by his hon. Friend, 
who was thoroughly acquainted with the 
system which prevailed in the United 
States. In that country the Committee 
had absolute control, not only for the 
advancement of Business before the 
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House, but of the fate of measures, 
which meant that the House did not 
control its own Business, but that a 
small Committee, or the Chairman of 
the Committee, controlled it, and did 
what the House itself should do. That 
the House should part with all control 
over legislation was altogether unsuit- 
able to the genius of the House of Com- 
mons, and altogether dangerous. There 
was great danger in too much devolu- 
tion. If anyone wanted to understand 
the dangerous tendency of devolution, 
he could not do better than study the 
history and practice, not only of the 
American Congress in that respect, but 
of the State Legislatures. The lesson 
to be learned was that great danger 
would surround any proposal on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
art with any of the powers of the 
ouse of Commons in order to relegate 
them to a Select Committee. Another 
point he wished to allude to with all 
ible respect was the proposal of his 

on. Friend the Member for the ~— 
Division of the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Buxton)—namely, that the Leaders of 
the House had absorbed, and were 
absorbing, a great deal too much time of 
the House. The object of ail these pro- 
posals, and all these new forms of Pro- 
cedure, was to get more time in which 
to transact the Business of the country. 
The present complaint was that the 
House had not sufficient time to do the 
Business that came before them, there- 
fore the great object was to economize 
the time of the House. Speaking with 
all respect and deference to the Leaders 
of the House, and in a spirit of perfect 
impartiality, he was bound to confess 
that they would get no economy of time 
until right hon. Gentlemen consented to 
speak with the same limitations the 
ouse expected from private Members. 
Last year the average length of 
speeches of right hon. Gentlemen was 
at least an hour. That average had 
risen during the present Session until it 
had reached one hour and and a-quarter. 
Private Members meekly submitted to 
this usurpation on the part of those who 
ought to protect their rights. They 
would, in the end, come to this—that, no 
matter what Rules of Procedure might 
be adopted, private Members would 
have no rights to protect. Right hon. 
Gentlemen should bear in mind the bad 
example they were setting their fol- 
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lowers. He regretted to say that that 
example was spreading. Only a week 
ago two private Members and two offi- 
cial Members occupied the whole of 
one day’s Sitting—one of them, the hon. 
Member for the Rushceliffe Division of 
Nottingham (Mr. J. E. Ellis), having 
occupied an hour and a-half. He was 
afraid that it was the overweening 
vanity of hon. Members which had led 
to this abuse. He thought they ought 
to be animated by a desire to make the 
most of the limited time at their disposal, 
so that they might give all their time to 
the advancement of Business. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) said, that as an inde- 
pendent Member he hoped that the 
Government would consent to alter the 
proposed Rule, so as to secure to private 
Members the few privileges which they 
now possessed. He thought that if the 
right hon. Member for East Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) was to 
throw his suggestions into the form of 
an Amendment, it would meet with 
considerable support. The right hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Raikes) had spoken of the present 
practice of blocking Bills to prevent their 
coming on after half-past 12 o’clock ; but 
he (Mr. Vincent) ventured to remind 
him that many useful Bills—though 
blocked—became law which were called 
on at 20 or 25 minutes past 12. Under 
the present automatic closure of conten- 
tious Business at midnight this advan- 
tage would be taken away, and nothing, 
so far as he could see, put in its place. 
The proposed adjournment of an hour 
for dinner would, in his opinion, be al- 
most valueless. It would be altogether 
antes for the majority of Members 
to leave the House at 8, go home, dine, 
and return to the House in time to take 
part in any discussion that was resumed 
at 9 o’clock. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, he would not detain the House for 
more than a minute or two. The offi- 
cials of the House would be perfectly 
satisfied with half-an-hour for dinner, 
and it was immaterial to them whether 
it was a fixed interval or not. Hemight 
say for himself, and he thought he 
might say for the Speaker, that there 
was no desire on their part to ask for 
an adjournment for an hour. It was 
quite sufficient that a Rule should be 
laid down for the retirement of the 
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occupant of the Chair from the House 
for a short period without fixing a 
period for that retirement to take 
lace. It would be quite sufficient 
if it were understood that half-an- 
hour, or whatever time might be 
fixed, should be allowed for the retire- 
ment of the Chairman. Hon. Members 
would then know precisely when the 
Business would be resumed. He 
agreed with the right hon. Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) that the experiment which the 
House was about to make might not be 
free from difficulty, but certain of the 
difficulties attached to the experiment 
could be foreseen. Will regard to 
Private Bill legislation, for example, 
why could not Commitees sit at 11 in- 
stead of 12? He certainly felt the diffi- 
culty as to the transaction of minor 
Business after midnight, and he thought 
it might be necessary to reconsider 
that matter. One point to which at- 
tention ought to be drawn was the 
scandalous custom which permitted a 
great deal to be done in the House 
which ought not to be done in it. He 
referred to the arrangement of private 
Members’ business. It was a scandal 
that so much time should be wasted in 
balloting at the beginning of every Ses- 
sion, with the result that the order of 
subjects was settled by chance, without 
any regard to their importance. He 
suggested that Members originating 
Motions and Bills should inscribe them 
in a book, and that the supporters of 
such Motions or Bills should then sub- 
scribe their names to them, each Mem- 
ber being only allowed to put his name 
to one such proposal. The Motion or 
Bill after which there was the greatest 
number of signatures would then be 
taken first, and the others in their order 
according to the support given to them. 
He did not foresee any difficulty in 
carrying out that plan. All the ar- 
rangements might be made in a bureau, 
and the system could be put in practice 
periodically through the Session. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
that, apart from the question of sus- 
spending Business during the dinner 
hour, it would be a great convenience 
if the Chair could be vacated at 
an approximately certain hour. It 
might be that a Member of the Govern- 
ment, or a private Member, took a close 
interest in a Bill in Committee, and did 
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not wish to be absent for a moment, 
and, in view of that circumstance, a 
suspension of the Sitting for a defi- 
nite period might be of very great 
value. Perhaps sufficient consideration 
had not been given to the very arduous 
duties of the occupant of the Chair in 
that House; and he thought it would 
ease the labours of the Chair if it were 
meres to give the Deputy Speaker and 
airman greater powers than they now 
possessed for dividing the work between 
them. With reference to the argument 
of some hon. Members, who said that he 
opposed the suspension for the dinner 
hour because in that time inexperienced 
Members were accustomed to address the 
House, he thought it would be a serious 
danger to the progress of Business 
if it were to go forth that two hours— 
from 8 to 10—were for the special ad- 
vantage of inexperienced speakers, be- 
cause it would simply lead to an aggra- 
vation of the existing waste of time. 
He hoped, therefore, that if the pro- 
posal for a dinner hour suspension was 
rejected, something would be said in 
deprecation of the idea that after a cer- 
tain hour none but in experienced 
speakers should address the House. 
GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, there was no doubt that 
the constituents of Members expected 
them to take some part in the Business 
of the House, not merely by voting, but 
by expressing their constituents’ opi- 
nions. It had been almost impossible 
for private Members during recent Ses- 
sions to lay their views before the 
House. A great deal of time was 
wasted ; and he thought that it would 
be well to commence work from the 
time when Mr. Speaker took the Chair. 
He knew that many Members incurred 
great fatigue in consequence of having 
to remain in their places so long before 
Business commenced, and there were 
many on that side of the House who 
considered that 12 o’cloeck was a proper 
time for terminating the pyre 5 of 
the House. A great deal of time was, 
under the present arrangements, taken 
up by long speeches of one or two in- 
dividuals ; and he and his hon. Friends 
thought it was only reasonable that the 
ordinary hours of rest should be secured 
to everyone connected with the House. 
The Members of the Government had 
not only to attend the House for many 
hours, but also to do the very hard and 
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important work which had to be gone 
through at their various Offices; and 
anyone who watched the Members of 
the Government during the last Session 
must have seen how much the long 
hours of attendance had told on their 
health. 

Mr. WARMINGTON (Monmouth, 
W.) said, he gathered that the result 
of the proposal of the Government 
would be that private Members would 
have no opportunity of taking part in 
the Business of the House. That, he 
thought, would constitute a great 
danger; because, even at the present 
time, private Members had no exagge- 
rated powers, and to adopt the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House would be practically to 
extinguish their rights altogether. There 
certainly seemed to be a considerable 
waste of time between Mr. Speaker 
taking the Chair and the commence- 
ment of Public Business. It was seldom 
the case that the Private Business of 
the House occupied 30 minutes; and 
yet that space of time was devoted to 
that purpose. He could not see why 


Private Business should not be put 
down amongst the Orders of the Day, 


and taken in its proper place, and the 
Public Business commence directly it 
was concluded. In that way they would 
save 20 minutes in each Sitting, or 
almost two hours every week. He was 
in favour of that arrangement, which 
would in no way interfere with the 
course of Business or with those in 
charge of the Administration. 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth) 
said, he hoped the Government would 
pause before changing the hour of 
meeting to 3 o’clock. There were in 
the House upwards of 120 Members of 
the Legal Profession, besides many 
members of other Professions, and men 
who were connected with the commerce 
of this great country. Three o'clock was 
an unusually early hour at which to ask 
those Members to come down and legis- 
late on public affairs; and it was more 
in behalf of the latter class than of 
Gentlemen of the Long Robe, who were 
quite able to defend themselves, that he 
pleaded. At 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
those men were actively engaged in 
their business matters, which were then 
in full swing ; and it would be to them 
a great inconvenience to be required to 
come down at that hour. It should also 


General Goldsworthy 
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be borne in mind that an hon. Member 
who wished to secure a seat must arrive 
some time before the House met on 
the occasion of a debate of an im- 
portant or interesting nature. Members, 
under these circumstances, would, there- 
fore, have to reach the House at half-past 
2 to secure seats. He thought the Go- 
vernment would do well to reconsider 
the proposal to allow the House to ad- 
journ for an hour or an hour and 
a-half, He certainly considered it ne- 
cessary that Mr. Speaker should have 
a period of rest afforded him. To ask 
him to take the Chair at 4 o’clock, and 
remain uninterruptedly until 2 or 3 
o’clock in the morning, was more than 
could be expected. But he thought an 
arrangement might easily be made that 
when Mr. Speaker was out of the Chair 
his place should be taken by the 
Deputy Speaker, and in that way there 
would be continuity in the Business of 
the House, which would not be inter- 
rupted. He thought it hard that 
new Members, who were diffident in 
laying their views before the House, 
should be deprived of the dinner hour 
which was found to be convenient for 
their purpose, and he should not like to 
see it taken away from them. He ven- 
tured to think that the hour for termi- 
nating Business should be 12 o’clock; 
and that Members who came down at 
4 o’clock and remained till midnight 
devoting themselves to Business had 
done as much as the country could ex- 
pect of them. It was only last night 
that two Members, who had to go to 
Woolwich, and could otherwise have 
gone by train, were obliged, owing to 
the late hour to which the House sat, to 
go that distance of 12 miles by carriage. 
He suggested that when midnight 
arrived the House should adjourn. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) said, it was his intention to 
support the Amendment which the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) had put on the Paper, if it were 
moved, because he thought it would 
be a great advantage to those Members 
who had to leave town to do so on 
Friday instead of on Saturday. With 
regard to the question of the dinner 
hour, he thought that one hour would 
be of no use whatever. If they were 
to have any cessation for this purpose, 
two hours would be necessary; but 
that would be a serious inroad on 
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the time of the House, and he should, 
therefore, strongly support the sugges- 
tion that for the purpose of relieving Mr. 
Speaker in his very arduous duties the 
Chair should be taken in his absence 
from 8 to 10 o’clock by the Deputy 
Chairman. He was also of opinion 
that the Business of the House should 
terminate at 12 o’clock rather than at 
half-past 12. With those slight altera- 
tions he should support the Resolution 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, that if the dinner hour 
were abolished, the rights of private 
Members would be altogether ex- 
tinguished. Those rights had been 
lately in a state of suspended animation. 
Even if private Members were some- 
times considered to be bores, they were 
bores whom theirconstituents expected to 
address the House, and their only chance 
of speaking was to get up in the dinner 
hour. Speaking as a medical man, he 
thought it very important that the House 
should cease Business at 12 o’clock, 
because no human constitution could 
stand the strain of so many hours work 
as was required under the present 
system. For those who could stay in 
bed as long as they liked it did not 
matter so much; but the work was too 
hard for Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench and others who could not do 
so. He hoped they would bring back 
their Rules to something like common 
sense, and enable Members to go to bed 
and rise at a reasonable hour. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirz) said, that 
probably the majority of hon. Members 
would be of opinion that the views of 
the House on the general question had 
been sufficiently gathered to enable them 
to proceed with the consideration of the 
substantive Amendments to the Rule 
which were upon the Paper. He had 
no hesitation in repeating—as he had 
stated earlier in the evening—that the 
desire of the Government was to meet 
the convenience of the House and to pro- 
vide for the despatch of Business by 
men who were in a physical condition to 
discharge it with advantage to the 
country. With regard to the second 
paragraph providing for the suspension 
of the Sitting at 8 o’clock, he might state 
at once that, having gathered the sense 
of the House on that point, the Govern- 





ment would not press it. He thought it 
ought to be understood that in recent 
years it had become the practice for the 
Speaker to retire for a limited period 
between 8 and 9 o’clock, and that prac- 
tice would be continued, except that the 
House would probably agree that the 
interval might very well be extended to 
half-an-hour. The hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) had referred to the proviso in 
the first paragraph of the first Rule 
excepting from the operation of the 
Rule as to adjournment at 1 o’clock 
occasions when— 

“ A Bill originating in Committee of Ways 
and Means and proceedings made in pursuance 
of any Act of Parliament or Standing Order, 
or otherwise excepted from the operation of this 
Standing Order ” 
might be under consideration. It was 
proposed toamend this provision so as to 
make the exceptions from the Rule of 
Closure at 1 o’clock perfectly clear and 
definite. Reference had also been made 
to the provision in the Rule that a 
Minister of the Crown might at the 
commencement of the Sitting move that 
the proceedings on any specified Business 
be not interrupted at half-past 12 
o’clock under this Rule. It had been 
urged that Notice of this Motion ought 
to be required. It was the practice of 
the House that Notice should be given 
of a Motion of this kind, and it was 
therefore unnecessary to make provision 
for this in the Rule. The Notice, ac- 
cording to the general practice, would 
appear on the Notice Paper of the day. 
Then, with regard to the provision for 
the suspension of the proceedings at 
half-past 5 o’clock on Wednesdays 
instead of at a quarter to 6, as at present, 
this was to obviate a difficulty that now 
existed. If a Division was taken at half- 
past 5 o'clock it would be over at about 
20 minutes to 6 o’clock, and that would 
leave time for taking up the next 
Business on the Paper before the quarter 
to 6 was reached, when all Business 
must cease; whereas at present, if a 
Division was taken shortly before a 
quarter to 6 it was not over until aftera 
quarter to 6, and all the remaining 
Business stood postponed until the next 
day. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) had objected that if the 
House met at 3 o’clock and Public 


Business commenced at half-past 3 
[First Night.) 
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o’clock the Private Bill Commitees would 
be seriously interfered with, but by 
Resolution of the House the Committees 
might be authorized to sit until half- 
past 3 o’clock; and as hon. Members 
would in future get to bed earlier, pro- 
bably—so long as the House chose to 
continue the present system of considera- 
tion of Private Bills by Members of the 
House—such Committees might meet a 
little earlier than at present. The sub- 
ject of Private Bill legislation had been 
fully considered, and the Government 
would propose that a Joint Committee 
of Members of this House and of the 


House of Lords should be appointed | pl 


with a view to considering the whole 
subject of Private Bill legislation in 
Committee and devising a scheme which 
would be for the interest of the pro- 
moters of Private Bills and of the 
public. It was a very complicated and 
important subject, and if it could be 
solved it would relieve hon. Members of 
work which at present fell upon them, 
and at the same time assist in securing 
an extension of the system of devolution 
of Committee work with regard to Bills 
which, under the present Rule, occupied 
a large portion of the timeof the House. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Dundee (Mr. E. Robertson) 
had made some remarks with regard to 
the length of speeches delivered from 
the Front Benches. That was a matter 
with which the Government could not 
deal, but which must be left to the 
House itself to decide by the moans 
which it possessed of giving expression 
to its feelings when unduly long speeches 
were made. With regard to the ob- 
servations of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for South Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce), he 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) could only say that 
it would be difficult for the Government 
to propose any scheme by which the 
rights of private Members would be 
further restricted; but when private 
Members brought forward any scheme 
on this subject the Government would 
consider it. As to the reference which 
had been made by the hon. Gentleman 
the Chairman of Committees (Mr. Court- 
ney) with regard to the danger of 
‘‘Counts-out,”’ during the short period 
that he (Mr. W. H. Smith) had had the 
honour of occupying his present position 
he had had to remain in the House 
throughout the whole of the Sitting, 
and he had noticed during the latter 


Ur. W. H. Smith 
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part of last Session that on the return 
of the Speaker attempts were not in- 
frequently made to count the House— 
the attempt being repeated on some 
occasions more than once on the same 
evening within a few minutes. He 
hoped that those hon. Members who 
were in favour of the retention of the 
present practice with regard to the din- 
ner hour would set their faces against 
this most inconvenient course, which 
resulted in hon. Members being called 
back to the House in the middle of their 
dinner, and also in the joss of several 
minutes while the Count was taking 
ace. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, he did not rise for the 
purpose of pabopng the discussion, for 
the spirit of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks left nothing to be desired. But 
there was one point — namely, that 
raised by the hon. and learned Member 
for South Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce)—to 
which he had given no answer. If the 
proposal with regard to the dinner hour 
were dropped and the present prac- 
tice of an interval of half-an-hour were 
continued, then he thought that the 
proposal in the Rule that Business 
should be interrupted at half-past 12 


o'clock ought to be altered to 12 
o’clock. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, there was an 
Amendment on the Paper with regard 


to that point. He had already stated 
that the point was one with regard to 
which he did not desire to put any 
pressure on the House. He wished to 
carry the House with him, because he 
assumed that the House, as a whole, was 
desirous of assisting in the conduct of 
Public Business. For his own part, he 
thought half-past 12 o’clock a reasonable 
hour; but in that matter he was ready 
to defer to the wish of the House. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he under- 
stood the Government to offer no objec- 
tion to the suggestion made, if it should 
find favour with the House at large. 
With regard to the suspension of pro- 
ceedings between 8 and 9 o’clock, he 
thought the present elastic arrangement 
was convenient, and carried with it some 
subsidiary advantages. He regarded as 
the most important announcement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House (Mr. W. H. Smith) the ex- 
tremely satisfactory proposal to meet the 
difficulties felt in the House and the 
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country as to the conduct of Private Bill 
legislation. He thought the proposal 
to have a Joint Committee of the two 
Houses of Parliament to consider by 
what plan the og agen of Private Bill 
legislation could be carried out was ex- 
tremely fair and reasonable, and one 
from which the House might hope to 
obtain a satisfactory scheme when the 
time arrived. He also felt the force of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s reply to the right 
hon. Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) that the fact that 
hon. Members would come down earlier 
made it easier to terminate Business 
sooner than he proposed. He (Mr. 
John Morley) had been a little dis- 
appointed at the treatment of the criti- 
cisms of his Friends the hon. and learned 
Member for South Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce) 
and the hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of Committees (Mr. Courtney), with re- 
gard to the House affording greater 
cheice and discretion as to the Bills 
which it:might consider and further. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General (Mr. Raikes), in reply to 
his hon. and learned Friend, said that a 
private Member would be at no greater 
disadvantage under the present pro- 
posals than he was already under the 
operation of the half-past 12 Rule. But 
that he thought was not quite an accu- 
rateaccount of thematter, because, forex- 
ample, the half-past 12 0’clockRuledid not 
preclude the furthering of Unopposed 
Business; again, that Rule did not apply 
to Bills in the Committee stage. Speak- 
ing for himself, he thought with regard 
to the three methods proposed by his 
hon. and learned Friend that there was 
great difficulty in the way of the first, 
which contemplated the appointment 
of a Selecting Committee by the 
Speaker; and next, that the proposal 
that the House should declare its choice 
and preference would be found to be a 
very cumbrous and unworkable method 
of procedure. The third plan did not 
appear to be open to so grave objections ; 
that he thought might be made into a 
workable expedient, and he hoped that 
some measures would be taken to bring 
it into that form. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) said, he desired to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House (Mr. W. H. Smith) whether it 
would not be well to have independent 
Tellers? If that arrangement . were 
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made they would have much more in- 
dependent voting. 

W. H. SMITH said, he did not 
see his way to adopt the proposal of the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, the Amendment he was about to 
move embodied no Party question, 
There were many hon. Members in 
favour of it, and it almost spoke for 
itself. It was intended, in a Parlia- 
mentary sense, to substitute Wednesday 
for Friday and Friday for Wednesday. 
Its effect would be that on Wednesday 
they should sit at 3 o’clock and continue 
to do so during the evening, and on 
Friday they would commence business 
at 12 o’clock and rise at 6 o’clock. He 
gathered that the House used formerly 
to sit on Wednesday all the evening as 
on any other day, and that it was only 
when the hour of rising became exceed- 
ingly late that it was considered desir- 
able to havea break and sit in the morn- 
ing. That arrangement was very desir- 
able in view of the late hour to which 
the House had sat during recent Sessions. 
But they were going to change all that 
now and go to bed at a reasonable time, 
and he did not think they would require 
so long a rest as they had now on Wed- 
nesday evening. The question was, on 
which evening, whether Wednesday or 
Friday, would it be most convenient to 
have a holiday? No doubt a reason 
could be alleged in favour of Wednes- 
day, but if they had the evenings of both 
Wednesday and Friday hon. Members 
would probably be glad of it. There were 
many hon. Members engaged in business, 
who had their houses at a considerable 
distance from London, and who went 
from town on Saturday morning and re- 
mained until Monday morning. It would 
be a great convenience to those hon. 
Members to go down on Friday evening 
instead of Saturday morning, and it was 
the same with those hon. Gentlemen 
who, living in London, were accustomed 
for their health to leave town on Satur- 
day. The objections to his proposal 
were somewhat of a social character. 
Those who were in favour of it were told 
that they were going to alter the whole 
system of London hospitality because 

ple were in the habit of givin 
eon Wednesday. But why shoul 


they not give their dinners on Friday ? 

Those who were of an hospitable turn 

might save by this; they might give a 
[First Night.) 
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dinner on Friday and use what re- 
mained on Saturday. A friend of his 
had raised another objection to the 
scheme, and said—‘‘ I want to enjoy my 
Wednesday.” ‘ Well,’ he remarked to 
him—*“ You will be able to enjoy your 
Friday ;”’ but the reply was—‘‘ If the 
Morning Sitting is on Friday my wife 
will expect me home, whereas if it is on 
Wednesday I can stop up in London.” 
Of course, he could give no answer to that 
argument. They ought to bear in mind 
that the Government were in no way 
obliged to make a House on Wednes- 
day. Ifthe Amendment were carried it 
would be desirable to alter the Rule 
which now required that on a Wednes- 
day Mr. Speaker should wait until 
4 o'clock unless a House was made 
earlier; for if a wild and reckless Bill 
were down on Friday, it was probable 
that a House would be made on that 
day, and it would be outrageous that 
Mr. Speaker should lose the whole day. 
He left the matter entirely in the hands 
of the House to decide, and he trusted 
that every hon. Member would decide as 
he thought best in his own interest, for 
it was not a question affecting the 
interest of the Government. 

Mr. ERNEST SPENCER (West 
Bromwich) said, he rose to second 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). 
The hon. Member having spoken so 
ably had left him little to say on 
the subject, but he thought it would 
be a decided advantage to adopt the 
proposal, and he knew but of one 
valid objection against it—namely, that 
four days’ continuous sitting would be a 
great strain on the health and strength 
of the officials of the House. The weight 
of that argument in the past would have 
been very considerable, but it would not 
be so strong now, because of the change 
in respect to the Sittings of the House 
which were about to take place. He had 
no doubt that the officials of the House 
would view this proposal with favour. 
The substitution of Wednesdays for 
Fridays would more materially affect 
hon. Gentlemen who lived in the country, 
and he was entitled to say on their be- 
half that they viewed this proposed 
alteration with considerable satisfaction, 
as it would enable them to devote not 
only more time to their homes but to 
their business affairs. He was also of 
opinion that hon. Members generally 


Mr. Labouchere 
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would gladly avail themselves of in- 
creased opportunities of seeking that 
change of air and scene which was ren- 
Rani so very necessary by the prolonged 
Sessions of last and previous years. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 1, after the words ‘‘ otherwise order,” 
to insert the words “the Standing Orders re- 
lating to Wednesday Sittings shall no longer 
apply to the Sittings on Wednesday, but shall 
apply to the Sittings on Friday, and the Stand. 
ing Orders relating to Fridays shall no longer 
apply to the Sittings on ae but shall apply 
to the Sittings on Wedn » and,’’—(Mr. 
Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BARING (London) said, he em- 
hatically opposed the proposal to sit 
late on Wedsssdaye. Although he was 
but a new Member in that Parliament, 
he had sat, and sat late, in previous Par- 
liaments, and he found that he could with 
the interval of Wednesday sit on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday; 
but he entirely objected to that interval 
being taken from him. A good night’s 
sleep on onenightout of four was as little 
as a man could get on with, especially 
at his age, and many Members were a 
good deal older. He might add that he 
had hitherto lived in the country, and 
should be glad to have Friday as well 
as Wednesday; but as he could not get 
both, he very much preferred the latter 
day. 

Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 
Partick) said, that in the Committee 
which sat to consider this subject the 
proposal which was embodied in the 
Amendment was supported by the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), 
the hon. Member for the Everton Divi- 
sion of Liverpool (Mr. Whitley), and 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House (Mr. W. H. Smith); and 
although it was lost on a Division, that 
Division was a good one, and it justified 
an appeal to the House on the present 
occasion. The argument of the hon. 
Member for the Everton Division of 
Liverpool was that there were a num- 
ber of hon. Gentlemen engaged in busi- 
ness at Bristol, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, and Liverpool, and in 
Scotland ; that those hon. Gentle- 
men were compelled, to a certain ex- 
tent, to neglect their businesses; but 
that if they could get down on Friday 
they would be able to pay some atten- 
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tion to them without neglecting their 
duty to their constituents. The hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) had limited himself to the one 
point of the convenience of hon. Mem- 
bers; and the proposal was, no doubt, 
very much to their convenience that they 
should have three nights in the country 
instead of two. His own opinion was 
that the four days’ continuous work 
would be better, and more work would 
be done, than if they had a break in the 
middle of the week to be followed by 
two more days of Public Business. If 
they could not get away before 2 or 
3 o’clock in the morning, it would be 
impossible to have four continuous 
nights; but if they were to have the 
early closing movement carried out he 
saw no hardship in the proposal. No 
doubt there was something in the argu- 
ment that it was difficult to make a 
House on Friday morning; but if the 
Bill to be considered were an interesting 
one it was certain there would be a 
House on Friday, just as there was now 
on Wednesday. It had never been found, 
when at the end of the Session Wednes- 
days became public property, that there 
was any difficulty in getting a House; 
and he had no doubt that the same 
would be found to be the case with re- 
gard to Fridays; and with regard to the 
social arrangements of London, there 
would only be a change to which those 
arrangements would easily adapt them- 
selves. 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Oambridge University) said, 
the hon. Member who had just spoken 
(Mr. Craig-Sellar) had given a very fair 
account of what took place in the Com- 
mittee, and had very justly stated the 
arguments, as well as the decision, at 
which the Committee had arrived. The 
Committee rejected this proposal when 
it was brought before them, and he (Mr. 
Raikes) trusted that the influence of 
that Committee would not be lost on the 
House that evening. What they ought 
to look to was how the House was to be 
made the best working legislative ma- 
chine ; and, regarding the question from 
that point of view, would they not sa 
that the House was likely to do its wor 
better if it worked two full days, then 
half-a-day, and then two full days, fol- 
lowed by a rest on Saturday and 
Sunday, than it would if it ground away 
for four consecutive evenings, and then 


sat in a perfunctory manner on the 
Friday afternoon? They heard much 
talk about private Members’ Bills, but 
he thought they would hear very little 
of such Bills if the only day upon which 
they could be taken was the Friday. He 
could not help thinking that his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Oity of 
London (Mr. Baring) expressed very 
fairly and justly the view of those hon. 
Members who had constant occupation 
in the daytime, and who yet came down 
to the House in the evening and gave 
an earnest attention to the debates. It 
would be impossible for such Members 
to give to their Parliamentary duties 
that full and complete attention they now 
gave if it was necessary for them to 
attend for four days without a break. 
He had some experience of the House, 
having sat in it for a good many years, 
and he confessed the belief that it would 
not be competent for hon. Members who 
sat on the two Front Benches to carry 
on their work with that vigour and that 
elasticity which was required of them if 
they were to be confronted by each other 
for four consecutive days. On a Wed- 
nesday Members had an o —- 
when Party feeling was highly exaspe- 
rated and passions were running high, 
to give quiet consideration to a subject ; 
and it no doubt frequently happened 
that they re-assembled on the Thursday 
in a much better condition to settle some 
great question than they were in when 
they separated on the Tuesday night. 
This question, although it was one which 
might not appear to some to be of 
great importance, was one which de- 
manded the utmost consideration, and 
he asked the House to think once, twice, 
and thrice before it departed from a 
system which the experience of many 
Parliaments had proved to be satisfac- 
tory, and embarked on a new arrange- 
ment for which no argument had been 
advanced, except that it might be con- 
venient for hon. Gentlemen to live with 
one leg in London and one leg in a 
country house. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) said, he could not help thinking 
it was the continuity of the work of the 
House which told on the constitution ; 
that their mental and physical powers 
were entirely exhausted by the con- 
tinuity of the work. For himself, and 
he could speak for many Metropolitan 
Members, the interim in the middle of 
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the week was of very great advantage; 
indeed, he was sure the existing arrange- 
ment was the best for hon. Members 
generally. He believed, too, that the 
officials of the House would be very 
sorry to know that any alteration had 
been made in the existing arrangement 
in regard to the rising of the House on 
the Wednesday. 

Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton) 
said, he wished to re-assert the opinion 
he expressed on the Procedure Com- 
mittee. He was sorry to hear the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes), 
because he recollected that the argu- 
ment urged against any alteration of the 
hours of sitting on Wednesday was the 
convenience of Members and the late 
hours. Now, however, late hours were 
to be done away with, and therefore the 

sition was altogether changed. Some 

on. Members had treated the question 
as one between town and country. He 
regretted to hear the private convenience 
of Members quoted as an argument 
against the proposed change. Let the 
House consider for a moment what was 
the position the Representatives of 
many Provincial constituencies occupied. 
During the sitting of Parliament such 
Members had no opportunity whatever 
of coming in contact with their con- 
stituents, and of consulting them upon 
the important measures which might be 
introduced. He did not know anything 
that would be of greater advaatage than 
the personal contact with their constitu- 
ents which Members would have if they 
could go down to their constituencies 
from the Friday night to the Monday. 
He declined to discuss the question as 
one of private convenience. It was un- 
worthy in Members of the House of 
Commons to cite private reasons rather 
than the public good in favour of the 
change now proposed. The right hon. 
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not support the change. He cordiall 
supported the Amendment. ' 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 105; Noes 


167 : Majority 62. 


AYES. 


Agg-Gardner, J. T. 
Austin, J. 


FP 
Bickford-Smith, W. 
Biggar, J. G. 
Bolton, T. D. 
Bond, G. H. 
Broadhurst, H. 
Brunner, J. T. 
Burt, T. 

Campbell, H. 

Carew, J. L. 
Carmarthen, Marq. of 
Clark, Dr. G. B. 


Ferguson, R.C.Munro- 
Finucane, J. 

Firth, J. k. B. 

Fox, Dr. J. F. 
Fulton, J. F. : 
Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- 
Gent-Davis, R. 


Leah 
Gentleman the Leader of the House/| Lees, E 


(Mr. W. H. Smith) was in favour of 
this proposition when the Procedure 
Committee sat, and he (Mr. Whitley) 
could not understand the change in the 
opinion of the Government. He was 
quite aware the proposition would pro- 
bably be pasion by the occupants of 
the two Front Benches; but that was no 
reason why independent Members, who 
believed that the Business of the country 
would be better consulted by an early 
adjournment on the Friday night, should 


Mr. Norris 





M‘Ewan, W. 
M‘Laren, W.S. B. 
Mallock, R. 
Marum, E. M. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Neville, R. 

Nolan, Colonel J. P. 


Stack, J. 

Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stevenson, F. 8. 
Stewart, H. 
Sullivan, D. 
Sutherland, A. 


Whitley, E. 
Wilson, H. J. 
Woodhead, J. 
Wright, C. 
Wroughton, P. 


TELLERS, 
Labouchere, H. 
Spencer, J. E. 


NOES. 


Acland, A. H. D. 
Addison, J. E. W. 


Atherley-Jones, L. 
i Sir J. R. 





See eel 
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Barttelot, Sir W. B. 


Beachy right hon. Si 
Beadel, W. J. 


Bentinck, W. G. C. 
—— Commander G. 


Bland, Colonel H. 


Brtigean, Col. hon. 


Pi nah T. L. 
peat hon. W. 8t. 


Brookfield, A. M. 
Burghley, Lord 
Buxton, 8. C. 

Caine, W. 8. 
Caldwell, J. 

Cavan, Earl of 
Channing, F. A. 
Charrington, 8. 
Childers, rt. hon. H. 


Collings, J. 
Commer, Adml. Sir 
JE 


Corbett, J. 
Corry, Sir J. P. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Craig, J. 


Dawnay, Colonel hon. 
L. P. 


Dixon, G. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Dorington, Sir J. E. 
Duncombe, A. 

om 2 right hon. Sir 


rton, “hon. A. de T. 
ton, C.I 
Ewart, Sir W. 
Fenwick, C. 
Fergusson, right hon. 


Field, "‘amtra} E. 


Fitagerald, R. U. _. 
Fitz - Wygram, 
Sir F. W. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Flower, C. 
Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 
Forwood, A. B. 
Fowler, rt. hn. H. H. 
Fowler, Sir R. N. 
Gardner, H. 
Gotene-Teaty, hon. 


’ Maj _ 
General WT. 


— a hon. Lord 


Hin, Unione! E. 8. 

Hoare, 8. 

Hobhouse, H. 

Houldsworth, Sir W. 
H 


Howard, J. 
Howorth, H. H. 


Jarvis, A. W. 

Jennings, L. J. 

Johnston, W. 

Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. 
hon. Sir U. J. 

Kerans, F. H. 

Kimber, H. 

King, H. 8. 

Knowles, L. 

Lawrence, W. F. 


Maple, J. B. 
Matthews, rt. hon. H. 
Mattinson, M. W. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Milvain, T. 

Morley, rt. hon. J. 
Morley, A. 

Moss, R. 

Mundella, rt. hn. A. J. 
Murdoch, C. T. 
Noble, W. 
Norris, E. 8. 
<a hon. 


O'Brien, J. F, X. 
Parker, C. 8. 

Pelly, Sir L. 
Playfair, right hon. 


Plunket rt. _ D.R. 
Pomfret, W. 

Provand, A. >. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rasch, Major F. C. 
Rathbone, W. 
Ritchie, rt. hn. C. T. 


Sir 
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Robertson, Sir W.T. Temple, Sir R. 
Robertgon, J. P. B oe W. E. M. 
Robinson, B ry right hon. 
Salt, T 
Sandys, Lieut.-Col. T. Trotter, H. J. 

M. Waring, Colonel T. 
Selwyn, Capt.C. W. Watson, J. 
Sidebotham, J. W. Webster, Sir R. E. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. Weymouth, Viscount 
Smith, A. will, J.8 
Smith, 8. Willems, AJ 


Williams, J. Powell- 


Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 


Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 


Stephens, H. C Wright, H. 8. 
Stewart, M. J. 

Summers, W. TELLERS. 
Talbot, J. G. Douglas, A. Akers- 
Taylor, F. Walrond, Col. W. H. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
move to insert “ half-past” after ‘ at” 
in line 2. The effect of the Amend- 
ment would be that the House would 
meet on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Friday at half-past 3 o’clock, in- 
stead of at 3, as proposed by the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury had himself 
given a good reason for the Amendment, 
because he had pointed out that Com- 
mittees of the House would sit till half- 
past 3; and if they did so it would be 
difficult for Members serving on Oom- 
mittees to find places in the House if it 
met at 3 o’clock. It was all very well 
for Members of the Government and for 
right hon.and hon. Gentlemen who sat 
upon the Front Opposition Bench to come 
strolling down to the House at half-past 
3 and find their seats reserved for them ; 
but, unfortunately, private Members 
would be obliged, if the House met at 3, 
to come down before 3 in order to 
secure a place. He had thought of put- 
ting down an Amendment in the Rule to 
the effect that it should not come into 
force until a seat was — for every 
Member; but if the House was to meet 
at an earlier hour he hoped that the 
First Lord of the Treasury would agree 
to the modest proposal of a Committee to 
take into consideration whether means 
could not be adopted for enlarging the 
House so as to find seats for all its 
Members. That proposal was always 
opposed by the two Front Benches. And 
why was that? Because the two Front 
Benches had got their places; and they 
said to other Members—‘‘ Come down at 
3 o’clock ; come down jand pray ; come 
down and pray for us.” Let them come 


down and pray for ba ond and know 
what it was to be dragged down half-an- 
hour before the House met in order to 


[First Night. j 
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geta seat. He trusted that whether the 
hour of meeting was 3 or half-past 3, 
his suggestion as to the appointment of 
a Committee would be acceded to. There 
was a subsequent Amendment placed on 
the Paper by an hon. Gentleman that 
the hour of meeting should be 4 o’clock, 
but at present the House met at a 
quarter to 4; and he thought that it 
would be a reasonable proposal to split 
the difference and make the time of 
meeting half-past 3. Moreover, if they 
were not to have the hour’s relaxation 
in the middle of the Sitting, even if 
they were to meet at half-past 3, the 
Sittings would last longer than the First 
Lord of the Treasury originally sug- 
pave. That was not a Party question ; 

ut one on which Members on both 
sides of the House ought to vote for 
what was best for the country and what 
was best for themselves. 


Amendment proposed, in line 2, after 
the word “at,” to insert the words 
‘* half-past.””—(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘ half-past’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, he had an Amendment upon the 
Paper providing that the House should 
continue to meet at 4 o’clock. It might 
be convenient to diseuss his Amendment 
in conjunction with that of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere); and, 
therefore, he hoped the Speaker would 
see his way to put the Question, ‘‘ That 
‘three’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not in my 
power to do that. I must put the Ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Thatthe words ‘half-past’ bethere 
inserted.” Ifthe Question is negatived, 
it would be competent for the hon. 
Gentleman to move his Amendment. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE said, he did 
not propose any change in the existing 
arrangement. In spite of what the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) said, he asserted that the proper 
thing to do was to insert ‘‘ 4 o’clock,” 
because he saw that on their Agenda 
Paper there was the Notice that the 
Speaker would take the Chair at 4 
o'clock. [‘*No; a quarter to 4!”] 
Then he asked permission to move ‘“‘a 
quarter to 4,” so as not to alter the exist- 
ing arrangement. He presumed that 
if ‘‘three”’ or “ half-past three” were 
adopted, that would be prayer time, and 
the result would be very inconvenient 


Mr. Labouchere 
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for a large number, almost all the 
Members of the House. In the first 
place, the convenience of business men 
must be consulted, and it must be borne 
in mind that in these democratic days 
there were many more men of business 
in the House than formerly. Again, 
the expenses of Committees would be 
largely increased if the time for holding 
Committees was cut short. If hon. 
Members had to run away to secure 
seats, even though the Committees 
might agree to sit after the House had 
commenced Business, there would prac- 
tically be a diminution of the time Mem- 
bers could give to Committee Business. 
[Cries of “ Agreed, agreed!”] He 
should be very glad if the House would 
agree to his proposal. In any event, he 
hoped they would not agree to meet at 
3 o’clock. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that if the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) had any know- 
ledge of the work which Members of 
the Government had todo, he would 
hardly talk of them strolling down to the 
House. It would undoubtedly be a con- 
venience to a great many hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen if the hour of meeting 
were fixed at a quarter to 4 instead of 
3 o’clock. But the Government had to 
consider, in proposing Rules to govern 
the Business of the House, the conve- 
nience of the House, as a whole, and 
what time it was necessary to allow for 
the transaction of Public Business. The 
Government felt that when they asked 
the House to agree to conclude the 
Sittings at a given hour, they should 
also ask the House to meet somewhat 
earlier, in order that the time for dis- 
cussion might not be unduly limited. 
Inasmuch as they proposed that the 
transaction of Opposed Business should 
cease at half-past 12, they thought it 
would be right to ask the House to 
meet at 3 o’clock. The question, how- 
ever, was one for the House to decide. 
The Government could not take upon 
themselves the responsibility of seriously 
limiting the period for the transaction 
of Public Business ; and, on the whole, 
they thought it right to adhere to the 
proposal to meet at 3 o’clock. Reference 

ad been made by the hon. Member for 


Stockport (Mr. Gedge) to the serious 
inconvenience which might arise from 
the time allowed for the Sittings of 
Committees being cut short. His hon. 
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Friend could hardly have been present 
when the question was raised in the 
general discussion which preceded the 
debate upon the first Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), or he would know that it 
was generally thought it would be rea- 
sonable, if the House rose earlier, that 
the Committees should meet earlier than 


now. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, he thought a way 
out of the difficulty raised by his hon. 
Friend’s Motion would be found by 
agreeing to the proposal which he (Mr. 
John Morley) made when he addressed 
the House a short time ago, and which 
the First Lord of the Treasury did not 
look exactly unfavourably upon. The 
objection to meeting so early as 3 o’clock 
would to a considerable extent be met, 
if the right hon. Gentleman would agree 
to conclude Opposed Business at 12 
o’clock, instead of half-past 12 o’clock. 
because then they would be rewarded 
for their virtue in coming down—-stroll- 
ing down or otherwise—at 3 o’clock, 
by being able to get away at 12 o’clock, 
so far as great debates were concerned. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fow- 
ler) had pointed out that half-an-hour 
would be too short a time for the House 
to get through the Legislative Business 
which was non-contentious, but which 
was, nevertheless, important and neces- 
sary. If the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury would accede to the suggestion to 
substitute 12 o’clock for half-past 12 
o’clock, 1 o’clock might still a in 
the paragraph at the bottom of the page, 
which ne ive an hour in which to 
get through the non-contentious Busi- 
ness on the Paper. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, he had much pleasure in support- 
ing the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), 
as he considered it a fair compromise. 
Four o’clock was, no doubt, a very conve- 
nient hour of meeting for a large num- 
ber of Members. Speaking, as he did, 
on behalf of those who were men of 
business, it would be very inconvenient 
to come down to the House earlier than 
4 o'clock. It would, too, be incon- 
venient for many Members of the Legal 
Profession to come down before that 
hour. 

Ooronat NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
that the First Lord of the Treasury did 
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not sit upon a Committee more than 
once in five years, and therefore it was 
all very well for him to s that 
Committeesshould meet before 12 0’clock. 
He (Colonel Nolan) strongly objected 
to Committees being required to meet 
earlier. If Members were to an 
hour’s exercise after breakfast, it was 
absolutely impossible for them to meet 
before 12 o’clock. If they did not meet 
before 12 o’clock, the Sittings of Com- 
mittees would be cut short, which would 
be most unwise. He trusted the House 
would see its way to adopt the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere). 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE 
(Exeter) said, the First Lord of the 
Treasury had said that the first busi- 
ness of the House was to consider the 
convenience of its Members. He (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) submitted it was 
even more important to consider how 
Public Business was to be carried on. 
If the House was to sit from 3 o'clock 
until half-past 12 that would allow of 
nine and a-half hours’ discussion, but it 
would seriously curtail the hours during 
which Ministers had to transact their 
Departmental business. It was hardly 
possible for Ministers to get down to 
their offices before 10 o’clock, and that 
would allow them five hours in which 
to do their Departmental business, which 
was tobe criticized in the House. He 
should be glad if the Leader of the 
House could see his way to make some 
such concession as that suggested. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, it was necessary to bear in mind 
the important question raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) 
—namely, at what hour Public Busi- 
ness should close at night, because upon 
that one point many others depended. 
He was anxious that Public Business 
should close at midnight. Not alone 
would it be better for the House itself, 
but it would be striking a blow in 
favour of better hours for London gene- 
rally. Moreover, if they closed Business 
at 12 o’clock, the advantage te the Press, 


particularly the country Press, would be 
very great; indeed, it would be a boon 


which would be ized and: appre- 
ciated the country through. Reference 
had been made to the possible incon- 
venience of Ministers in respect to their 
Departmental work. em as a. 
business man, he believed that one-hour 
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spent by Ministers in their Departments 
before 12 o’clock was infinitely more 
useful than two hours hurriedly spent 
after 12 o’clock. Not only would 
Ministers be able to do their own work 
better, but they would be able to see 
the work in their Departments was done 
better. But if they closed Opposed Busi- 
ness at 12 o’clock, it seemed to follow 
inevitably that the House should meet 
at 3 o’clock. He did not see that there 
need be any curtailment of the time 
given to Committee work upstairs. Com- 
mittees could meet at 11 o’clock, and in 
future it would be quite a: easy for 
Members engaged in Committees to 
meet at 11 o’clock as to meet at 12 now, 
considering the late hours to which the 
House was often kept sitting. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) said, he agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of London (Sir Robert Fowler) that 
it would be impossible for business men 
to attend upon the House at 3 o’clock. 
The custom of the House was that to 
secure a seat a Member could affix his 
card to it if he were present at 
prayers. The House was not large 


enough to accommodate all its Members, 


and therefore the result of meeting at 3 
would be that every business man and 
every man engaged in the law would 
be unable to secure a seat. He trusted 
that the First Lord of the Treasury 
would yield to the suggestion that they 
should meet at half-past 3 o’clock instead 
of 3. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, they had 
not only to consider the convenience of 
the House, but the question of the 
despatch of Business. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) had sug- 
gested that they should fix 12 o’clock 
as the hour at which Opposed Business 
should cease. If the Government ae- 
cepted 12 o’clock instead of half-past 
12, it appeared to be absolutely neces- 
sary they should adhere to the proposal 
to meet at 3 o’clock. His hon. Friend 
Mr. Dixon-Hartland) had mentioned a 

ifficulty with which he (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) fully sympathized. It was, of 
course, a matter of very considerable 
importance that hon. Members who fre- 
quented the House should be able to 
obtain a seat, and if any method could 
be found by which seats could be secured 
for Members who took an interest in the 


Mr. Lilingworth 
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House without requiring them to come 
down at 30’clock he should be very glad 
to adopt it. But the paramount duty 
they had to discharge was to secure the 
due order of Business in the House under 
conditions which would conduce to its 
efficiency. After listening to the argu- 
ments which had been advanced on both 
sides of the House, he had come to the 
conclusion that 12 o’clock should be fixed 
as the hour when debate on Opposed 
Business should conclude. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
had referred to the Business which might 
follow Opposed Business. His (Mr. W. 
H. Smith’s) impression was that the in- 
terval they had provided was sufficient in 
which to dispose of Unopposed Business. 
The right hon. Gentleman was under 
the impression that there might be dis- 
cussion upon Business which was not 
opposed. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would put on the Paper any suggestion 
which would conduce to the transaction 
of Unopposed Business between 12 0’clock 
and a later hour, whether half-past 12 
o’clock or 1 o’clock, he (Mr. Wy. H. 
Smith) would give it his best attention. 
He saw some difficulties in the way of 
the suggestion made, because it was 
exceedingly difficult to detect the cha- 
racter of any observations which might 
be made in reference to a Bill. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he 
greatly regretted to find himself on this 
question at variance with the occupants 
of the two Front Benches. He was in 
favour of eight hours’ work for all men 
engaged in physical labour. The hon. 
Member spoke just now of the exhaus- 
tion of brain and body produced by the 
work of the House. The hon. Member’s 
brain must be of a very weak kind. 
The brain work entailed ir. the case of 
the majority of Members in following 
the debates of the House was of the 
lightest possible description; but, in his 
opinion, the physical labour was of avery 
severe and exhaustive description. He 
thought there ought to be a law in every 
country where it was necessary con- 
fining physical labour to eight hours out 
of the 24, and he did not see why they, 
legislators, who were undoubtedly con- 
demned to work of the most laborious 
kind, should be required to have far 
more than eight hours a day. There 
was one point upon which they ought 
to have a thorough understanding, and 
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that was what Bese We se 
were going to adopt with regard to the 
pagel cajourameat fordinner. Was 
that abandoned? [Cries of ‘ Yes!”’} 
He was very glad of that. From 4 
o’clock until 12 o’clock was eight hours, 
and in his opinion it was sufficiently 
long to keep the House occupied. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) said the hon. Member for the 
Uxbridge Division of Middlesex (Mr. 
Dixon Hartland) and the hon. Member 
for the City of London (Sir Robert 
Fowler) had dwelt upon the great in- 
convenience which would result to busi- 
ness men and lawyers if the House met 
before four o’clock. What, however, 
they had to consider was the convenience 
of Members generally ; and it seemed to 
him a monstrous thing that some 300 
men of comparative leisure should be 
obliged to waste half the day and sit up 
half the night in order that 30 or 40 
lawyers and bankers might make enor- 
mous incomes. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
should like to have a distinct under- 
standing from the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury as to the 
construction he placed upon the term 
“unopposed Business.” There were 
two classes of what might be technically 
called ‘‘ unopposed Business.”” There 
was the class of Business which, not 


being blocked, was allowed to be taken 
after half-past 12 on an ordinary 
night, and which consisted of measures 


of practical import, Government 
measures and other measures, and the 
carrying of Bills through’stages of Com- 
mittee which had previously passed the 
second reading. Practically, all second 
class Bills were now passed through 
Committee after half-past 12 o’clock at 
night. There was the other class of un- 
opposed Business which occurred after a 
quarter to 6 on Wednesdays, when it 
was in the power of any individual 
Member of the House to stay all further 
progress in respect of that Business. 
Was he correct in understanding the 
First Lord of the Treasury to mean that 
after 12 o’clock, or half-past 12, it would 
be in the power of any individual Mem- 
ber of the House by saying ‘‘ I object ” 
to put a stop to all the Business upon 
the paper; because if so, he did not 
hesitate to say that the Business of the 
House would be brought to a standstill. 
It would be impossible to carry on 
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either the legislation or the administra- 
tion of the country if they put it in the 
— of any individual Member—and 

uring the time he hed been in the 
House there had always been individual 
Members ready to exercise that power, 
Members well known fortheir tendencies 
and powers in that direction—it would 
be in the power of any individual Mem- 
ber to stay progress in the case of 20 or 
30 Government Orders and Bills of the 
— importance. If they were to 

o work after 12 o’clock, which was now 
done after the close of a big debate, an 
hour was the very least time that ought 
to be allowed them. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the right 
hon. Gentleman could hardly have read 
the last paragraph of the Rule, which 
stated that no opposed Business was to 
be taken after the close of the debate. 
He did not entertain the fears the right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to entertain 
as to the course of Public Business, or 
as to the course of Government Business. 
It would be in the power of the Govern- 
ment to ask the House to consider early 
in the evening measures which were 
now taken at the end of the evening, so 
that consideration might be given to 
them in the manner, and to the extent 
to which he was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman thought consideration should 
be given. As far as Private Bills 
were concerned, he trusted that the 
House would exercise due discretion 
and due judgment in reference to Bills 
promoted by private Members. If there 
was a fixed hour of closing, the danger 
which the right hon. Gentleman referred 
to must, under any circumstances, be 
encountered. It would be obviously 
quite possible for any two or three 
Members to occupy, in the discussion of 
any Bill, all the time allowed in order 
to shut out all other Business. There 
must be on the part of the House a 
desire fairly to promote the progress of 
Business. 


Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 100; 
Noes 214: Majority 114.—(Div. List, 
No. 14.) 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) said, he rose for the purpose of 
moving the Amendment which stood on 
the Paper in his name, and he would 
like to say a few words in support of it. 
His proposal was as follows :—In line 3 
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to leave out the words “One of the 
clock a.m.,”’ and insert “‘half-past Eleven 
of the clock.”” He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention to his princi- 
pal reason for moving this Amenedment, 
and it was that the later hour named in 
the right hon.Gentleman’s proposal would. 
still leave the evils which the right hon. 
Gentleman complained of unremedied 
and untouched. His (Mr. Broadhurst’s) 
object in desiring that the adjournment 
should take place at an early hour was 
to give all Members of the House oppor- 
tunities of selecting their own means of 
returning home, which they did not pos- 
sess at present. Up till now all hon. 
Members had either to walk home or to 
pay expensive cab hire. The latter 
might be within the reach of right hon. 
Members, but there were a number of 
Members who could not indulge in it, 
such number being rather on the in- 
crease than the decrease in future elec- 
tions. It was a curious fact that nearly 
all the train services in the metropolis 
ceased at 12 o'clock, or very near that 
hour, and that omnibus services ceased 
at somewhere about the same time. If 


Members could leave the House at half- 
past 11, or certainly not later than 12, 


they would be able to travel compara- 
tively long distances for a small sum, 
and would be able to occupy much 
cheaper residences than could be ob- 
tained within easy walking distance 
of the House. Then there were a 
great number of people employed 
in the House who were not Members, 
to whom it was of still greater import- 
ance that they should leave earlier in 
order to proceed home by train, or a 
cheaper mode of transit than a cab, and 
in their name, as well as in the name of 
many hon. Members, he pressed his 
Amendment upon the House. He did not 
believe in the argument used by the right 
hon. Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler), nor in the fears 
entertained by right hon. Members 
opposite—namely, that it was possible 
to coerce Members of the House into a 
more expedient mode of transacting their 
Business by Rules or hours of sitting. 
It would be necessary to trust to 
reason, and he entirely endorsed the 
remarks of his hon. Friend below the 
Gangway (Mr. Dillon) that eight hours 
work of the kind transacted by Members 
of Parliament was quite sufficient, and 
was quite as much as could be done 


Mr. Broadhurst 
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efficiently and to the satisfaction of the 
country. While the Government were 
engaged in this sensible re- 
ment of the Rules of the House, he 
hoped they would freely work and do 
it thoroughly. He was certain of this, 
that in a very few Sessions, if not at 
once, the House and the country would 
find that they had lost nothing by 
reducing their hours of labour, but 
that they had added greatly to the effi- 
ciency of the work they are doing. He 
believed they would in the future be 
able to do quite as much work as 
they had done in longer hours in 
the past. He had no fear that the 
arrangement proposed would result in 
lengthening the Session. He did not 
believe that the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, even if his (Mr. Broadhurst’s) 
An.endment were accepted, would add 
a fortnight to the length of the Session, 
bat thought, on the contrary, it would 
rather have a tendency to shorten it. The 
lessening of the number of hours they 
sat would certainly be a great blessing 
to every Member of the House, both 
physicaliy and mentally, and he believed 
that the legislation passed by the House 
would be more thorough, because it 
would be performed by men who were 
more competent than hon. Members were 
at present by reason of late sittings. 
On that subject he had received a great 
number of promises of support from 
both sides of the House, on he hoped 
that, should the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury not agree to accept his Amend- 
ment, he would at any rate assure 
bis Followers that they were perfectly 
at liberty to vote as they chose on the 
uestion, and were not to be guided by 
the Whips at the door as they entered 
the House to take part in a division. 
He would not trespass on the House 
more than to express a hope that hon. 
Members fully gathered his reason for 
moving the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in line 34, to 
leave out the words, ‘‘ One of the clock 
a.m.,” and to insert the words, “ half- 
past Eleven of the clock p.m.”—(Jr. 
Broadhurst.) 

Question pope ‘* That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said, that 
he was in favour of the Amendment 
which had been moved; but there was 
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-also an Amendment of his own that the 
hour of closing should be 12 o’clock, sub- 
ject to the disposal of unopposed Busi- 
ness. Perhaps it would be convenient 
for the First Lord of the Treasury to 
tell the House now whether, 3 o’clock 
having been adopted as a time of meet- 
ing, he did not propose to accept his 
Amendment to terminate opposed Busi- 
ness at midnight. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that it was 
understood, when the hour for com- 
mencing Business was fixed at 3 o’clock, 
that the Amendment would subsequently 
be agreed to providing for the termina- 
tion of eppoees Business at 12 o'clock. 
That was his answer to the Amendment. 
It was obvious that they could not ad- 
journ the House at half-past 11, unless 
they agreed to close their debates at a 
much earlier hour. What had taken 
place in the House was, he thought, 
sufficient to show that the feeling and 
sense of the House was against the 
closing of opposed Business earlier than 
12 o’clock. Mach as he desired to meet 
the views of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Broadhurst) and the conve- 
nience of those he represented, he was 
compelled, in the interests of the con- 
venience of the House itself, to adhere 


to the Rule he proposed, and to ask the 


House to close its Business at 12 o’clock. 
As the hon. Member was aware, the 
hour would remain as in the original 
Resolution, unless the Amendment were 
withdrawn and another Amendment 
were proposed. He (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
did not attach any great importance to 
leaving the hour for adjournment at 1 
o’clock, because, as hon. Members would 
see, the meaning of the Rule was that 
the House should meet at 3 o’clock, and 
continue until 1, unless previously ad- 
journed. If, therefore, the House 
decided to conclude its opposed Business 
at 12 o’clock, the House might adjourn 
at any moment thereafter that the un- 
opposed Business was got rid of, pro- 
vided it was before 1 o’clock. The 
House would adjourn at 1 o’clock in 
any event—whether the unopposed 
Business was disposed of or not. The 
House would see that it was not material 
that they should alter the hour from 1 
o’clock to any earlier hour, although 
the fact that they had practically agreed 
in concluding opposed Business at 12 
o’clock might appear to leave it open to 
doubt that they would sit till 1 o’clock. 





Of course, the House would adjourn as 
soon as the Business was got through. 
Dr. OLARK (Caithness) said, he 
thought it meet that they should under- 
stand what the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury meant 
by the word ‘‘opposed.” At the = 
sent time, they could not oppose a Bill 
after it had got into Committee. They 
could oppose a Bill on second reading, 
and on going into Committee ; but when 
once it got into Committee, he presumed 
it would be taken as unopposed Busi- 
ness. If the Government meant by 
‘‘ opposing,’’ the opposition of any one 
Member to a measure or a Motion, the 
House was aware that that opposition 
practically meant that five minutes after 
the hour fixed for the adjournment of 
the debate, all kinds of Business on the 
Paper would be disposed of. Did the 
Government mean that a Bill, on getting 
into the stage of Committee, or any 
later stage, could be opposed as mea- 
sures could now be opposed, after a 
quarter before 6 on Wednesdays? Did 
they mean that any one Member could 
prevent any Business being proceeded 
with ? 
Mr. COURTNEY said, that it was, 
erhaps, not in the power of the First 
rd of the Treasury to pronounce on 
this matter more authoritatively than any 
other Member of the House. What 
was opposed Business was perfectly well 
understood, especially in relation to 
Business taken after a quarter before 
6 o'clock. The same understanding 
would apply in connection with Busi- 
ness taken between 12 and 1 o’clock in 
future, whether Bills were in Committee 
or not. If a Motion was made to pro- 
ceed with any Bill, and if a Member 
got up in his place and merely said 
‘* I object,”’ further progress would be 
stopped; not only in the case of the 
second reading, but in the case of a Bill 
in Committee if a Member challenged a 
Division, it at once became opposed 
Business, and could not be dealt with. 
Therefore, it was probable, if the House 
were to stop opposed Business at 12 
o’clock, and the present Order was 
maintained, in the course of 10 minutes 
all Business on the Paper would be got 
through, unless there was a great change 
in the authoritative ways of indepen- 
dent Members. It had been argued 
that it would be convenient to alter the 
hour for the adjournment of the House 
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from 1 o’clock to an earlier hour; but 
he (Mr. Oourtney) did not .agree with 
those who expressed that opinion, and 
he did not think the House would suffer 
anything in having the later period 
fixed. The House would rise when its 
Business was disposed of. They were 
making a great experiment, of which no 
one could quite foresee the working, and 
it might come to pass that, after a little 
time, they might find that the necessary 
Business of the House could not be 
done under these Rules. Then it might 
be found convenient to alter the prin- 
ciple about to be laiddown. He would 
suggest that the hour of 1 o’clock 
should be maintained, and that the 
question should be left open for some 
definition of the Business to be done 
between 12and 1 o’clook. He would urge 
that the word ‘‘ One” should be main- 
tained, although that hour might never 
be reached, or anything near it. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, that if it 
was the general wish of the House that 
the hour of 12 should be fixed, after 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite he weuld withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said he de- 
sired to move the omission of the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

“That at Eight of the clock the Speaker or 

irman, as the case may be, shall suspend 
the sitting by leaving the Chair until Nine of 
the clock. If, after the resumption of Business, 
at Nine of the clock, and before a quarter-past 
Nine, notice be taken that 40 Members are 
not present, the Speaker or Chairman shall, 
unless 40 Members are sooner present, suspend 
the sitting until a quarter-past Nine, when he 
shall count the House or Committee.” 
These words constituted a portion of the 
Rule providing for the dinner hour, and 
it had been understood that he would 
not press them. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, that if these words were left out, 
he would be precluded from moving an 
Amendment to them. Oould he bring 
on his Amendment as a substantive 
Motion later on ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member’s Amendment would be in 
keeping with a later part of the Reso- 
lution and could be moved later on. 


omit 
Rule 


Amendment 
from the 


Mr. Courtney 


proposed, to 
proposed New 
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lines 8 to 13 inoclusive.—(Mr. W. H. 
Smith.) 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the proposed 
new Rule,” put, and negatived. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he wished 
to omit in line 14 the words “half-an- 
hour after.” 


Amendment proposed, in Rule I, line 
14, to omit the words “ half-an-hour 
after.’—( Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Rule,” 
put, and negatived. 


Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lan- 
ark, N.E.) said, he wished to move the 
following Amendment :— 

Rule I, line 16, after “interrupted,” leave 
out to end of line 25, and insert, “‘and the 
question then under consideration shall be put, 
unless at the times before mentioned a Motion 
shall be made, ‘That the Debate be now ad- 
journed,’ which Motion shall be decided without 
Amendment or Debate. If such Motion be re- 
solved in the affirmative, the Business under 
consideration shall stand adjourned until the 
next day on which the House shall sit. If the 
Motion be resolved in the negative, the Ques- 
tion under consideration shall be put forth- 
with.” 

He said the Amendment he had to move 
was avery simple one, but he thought 
it required a few words of very brief 
explanation — more than any of the 
Amendments which had preceded it. 
The object of his Amendment was to 
decide what was to become of the 
Business under consideration at the 
close of the evening, and whether the 
arrangement proposed by the Govern- 
ment was best, or whether another 
was not more desirable and more natu- 
ral and even more consonant with the 
spirit of the whole Rule which they 
were discussing. He shculd like to 
point out to the House that if the Rule 
remained exactly as it stood, every night 
in the week would become the same as 
the Wednesday was at present. What- 
ever Business was under discussion at 
the close of the day would stand ad- 
journed until the following day ; and they 
all knew from experience that the Pro- 
cedure on Wednesdays frequently led 
to a great waste of time, and was a 
great inducement to the practice of 
talking out Business. Accordingly the 
object of his Amendment was to pro- 
duce what had been described as an 
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“automatic closure.” That was an 
object which had no pretension to 
novelty. Indeed, he was surprised that 
no other hon. Member had put an 
Amendment on the Paper to this effect. 
When the Rules of last year were under 
the consideration of the House, there 
was an Amendment to the same effect 
in the name of an hon. Member, and he 
knew that other hon. Members and 
that a right hon: Gentleman of great 
experience on the Front Bench had 
favoured the idea, and had in previous 
years devoted attention to it. The dif- 
ference between the proposed new Rule 
and his proposal was simply as to what 
was to be the ordinary Rule. His 
proposition was that, as an ordinary 
Rule, a debate should continue until 
12 o’clock, at which hour the question 
under discussion should be put, and the 
debate concluded ; but that it was to be 
opento any Memberof the House to move 
the adjournment of the debate, if there 
was a desire that the debate should be 
adjourned, and the question of adjourn- 
ment would be decided without Amend- 
ment or debate. The proposal of the 
Government, on the other hand, was that, 
as an ordinaryRule, there should not be 
an immediate conclusion of the Business 
under discussion. He did not think it 
had been made quite clear what was the 
meaning of the Speaker ascertaining by 
the majority the voice of the House. It 
contained the admission that it might 
be very inconvenient for Business to be 
adjourned till next day, and he thought 
it would be much more consistent if the 
Opinion of the House were taken at the 
close of the evening, unless there were 
reasons to the contrary. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 16, to leave out from the word “ in- 
terrupted,”’ to the word “ day,”’ in line 26 in- 
clusive, in order to insert the words “and the 
Question then under consideration shall be put, 
unless at the times before mentioned a Motion 
shall be made ‘That the Debate be now ad- 
journed,’ which Motion shall be decided without 
Amendment or Debate. If such Motion be 
resolved in the affirmative, the Business under 
consideration shall stand adjourned until the next 
day on which the House shall sit. If the 
Motion be resolved in the negative, the Ques- 
tion under consideration shall be put forth- 
with,”’—(Mr, Donald Crawford.) 


Question, 

“That the words, ‘and, if the House be in 
Committee, the Chairman shall leave the Chair, 
and make his Report to the House; and if a 
Motion has been proposed for the Adjournment 
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of the House, or of the Debate, or in Commit- 
tee, That the Chairman do report Progress, or 
do leave the Chair, that every such dilatory 
Motion shall lapse without Question put ; and 
the Business then under consideration, and any 
Business subsequently appointed, shall be ap- 
pointed for the next day on which the House 
shall sit,’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Govern- 
ment, in framing these Rules, had fully 
considered the proposal! which the hon.and 
learned Gentleman opposite had made ; 
but it was found that there was a serious 
objection to it. It was exceedingly pro- 
bable that a question might be brought 
under the consideration of the House 
at a very short time before the hour for 
closing the debate had arrived. It 
might be a Bill, a Motion, or a Vote in 
Supply, and by the Rule proposed by 
the ote. and learned Member automatic 
closure would immediately take place. 
It would be a very inconvenient thing 
to introduce a Rule which would in many 
eases force a premature closing of the 
debate on an important question. The 
Governmen were, therefore, of opinion 
that the question should be raised in 
a formal manner, that the closure of 
the debate should take place. The 
words of the Rule had been fully con- 
sidered and duly weighed by the highest 
authorities, and, under all the circum- 
stances, he thought it best to adhere to 
the Rule as it stood. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD said, 
that by the words he proposed the 
Question could be put, ‘ That the 
Debate be adjourned,” and if carried 
there would be no Division on the Main 
Question. The decision would rest 
with the House, and not with Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the pro- 
posal of the hon. and learned Member 
would give the majority the power of 
closing the debate without discussion, 
which was a thing he should hesitate to 
recommend. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in line 23, to 
leave out from the word “sit” to the 
word ‘ day,” in line 25, inclusive.—( Hr. 
Franots Powell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be Toft out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he regretted that the Amend- 
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ment he was about to move—which was 
of some importance—was not on the 
Paper. Under the Rule as it stood, 
when 12 o’clock was reached they might 
be in this position—that the second 
reading of a Bill having been moved, an 
Amendment might have been proposed 
to leave out ‘this day” and insert ‘“ this 
day six months,” and the Question might 
be “That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Motion.” If then, 
the Closure was to apply to that, and 
that alone, the result would be that the 
House might take a Division on the 
Question ‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Motion,” 
and then stop. But he (Mr. Courtney) 
thought the House ought to be allowed 
to proceed to the Question “‘ That the Bill 
be read a second time.” He believed 
the intention of the present Rule was to 
apply the Closure Rule of last year in 
its entirety at the suspension of Business 
at 12 o’clock. If that was the case, he 
submitted that the Rule should be read 
thus— 

“The Speaker or Chairman shall not leave 
the Chair until the Questions consequent there- 
on, and any further Motion as provided in the 
Rule ‘ Closure of Debate,’ have been decided.” 

Amendment proposed, in line 29, 
after the word “‘ thereon,” to insert the 
words, ‘‘ and on any further Motion.” — 
(Mr. Leonard Courtney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had not 
the least objection to the Amendment. 
He was under the impression that the 
object of the hon. Gentleman was 
already provided for in the Rule, but it 
was better always to avoid the possi- 
bility of a difference of opinion arising 
in future. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Aniendment proposed, in line 31, to 
lezve out the words “ half-past.””—(4/r. 
William Henry Smith.) p 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
‘half-past’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, the House had 
decided that the Main Question under 
discussion should cease at 12 o’clock, 
and it was also decided that they were 
willing to sit until a quarter to 1 
o’clock to deal with what was called the 
routine business of the evening. The 


Mr. Courtney 
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right hon. Gentleman had also said that 
if they were to have a Rule for closin 
the Sittings of the House at a fix 
hour, there must be an intervening 
period during which unop business 
could be taken. Tothat he (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) assented. He asked the House 
to concede that the interval between 12 
o’clock and a quarter to 1 should be 
available for carrying on any business 
on the Paper, and not at the mercy of 
any individual Member who might put 
a stop on the Paper. He would pro- 
pose that the Rule should read thus— 

** After the Business under consideration at 

a quarter before 1 has been disposed of, no 
fresh opposed Business shall be taken.” 
If the Rule remained, as at present, 
it would result that nothing but great 
measures would be carried during the 
Session ; Bills and Motions relating to 
the ordinary Administration of the great 
offices could not be proceeded with 
because they would be at the mercy of 
private Members. He feared that if 
the Rule remained in its present form 
it would break down completely in five 
or six weeks, and they would be in a 
worse position than at present. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that the House had already decided that 
the Business of the House should close 
at 12 o’clock. The effect of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s proposal would be to 
prolong opposed Business till a quarter 
to 1. He believed that the difficulty 
which the right hon. Gentleman wished 
to obviate could be met by a judicious 
arrangement of Public Business. The 
Government would put down minor 
Bills of a contentious character as the 
first Business of the evening, and they 
would be considered between half-past 3 
and half-past 4 or 5 o’ciock. His ex- 
perience was that a Member who 
desired to prevent the third Order, for 
instance, being taken, would prolong the 
discussion on the second, and by that 
means the time would arrive when the 
Rule for closing came into operation. 
He was afraid that, having adopted the 
early closing Rule, they must submit to 
the conditions attached to it. While 
thanking the right hon. Gentleman for 
the assistance which he desired to render 
the Government, he (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
was obliged to express his opinion that 
this proposal was not a practicable one, 
that it would not work to the right hon. 
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Gentleman’s satisfaction, and that it 
might be availed of for the purposes of 
obstruction. 

Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell) said, he thought the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for ¢ Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) was a very-useful 
one, and should certainly give it his 


— 

rx. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, E.) 
said, that what he understood his right 
hon. Friend the Member for East Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) to pro- 
pose was that between 12 o’clock and a 
quarter to 1, the Business which the 
present half-past 12 o’clock Rule ad- 
mitted to be taken should continue to be 
taken. He put it to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) and his Colleagues, 
whether that was not a very reasonable 
proposal? Under the operation of the 
present half-past 12 o’clock Rule Busi- 
ness of great value was taken, Business 
which in one sense might be opposed, 
but which in another sense was un- 
opposed. He thought the Government 
would do well to accept the proposition 
of his right hon. Friend. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) to suggest that the Busi- 
ness which was at present unblocked, 
and was taken after half-past12 o’clock, 
should be taken between 12 o’clock and 
a quarter to 1 o’clock if it was opposed. 
It was obvious, then, that any Member 
who really opposed the Business would 
have the power of stopping it. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Not if 
the Bill has passed a second reading, 
and the Speaker is out of the Chair. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would see that 
if there was a real disposition to oppose 
Business, it should not be proceeded 
with. He recalled the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to the fact that 
the House had practically decided to 
conclude Public Business, so far as 
opposed Business was concerned, at 12 
o’clock,upon the understanding that the 
House met at 3 o'clock. If three- 
quarters of an hour, or an hour, were 
allowed afterwards for the transaction 
of the Business on the Paper, his im- 
pression was that if there was the 
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slightest opposition to any measure, it 
would not ible to pass it through 
any stage at all. It was an easy matter 
to occupy three-quarters of an hour in 
what was called ‘‘reasonable discussion.” 
There was opposed Business and there 
was unopposed Business. If Business 
was unopposed it would pass, but if it 
was opposed, the fact that they had got 
an absolute closure at a quarter to 
1 o’clock would make it quite certain 
that they would make no progress with 
the Business, but they would all be kept 
there until a quarter to 1 o’clock. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
did not intend to put the House to the 
trouble of a Division. This was an ex- 
periment, and they would all see how it 
would work. 

Proposed Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Ediuburgh, W.) 
said, he proposed to omit the words 
“by a Minister of the Crown,” in 
line 35. He understood that the ob- 
ject of this paragraph was on the occa- 
sion of great debates to give an oppor- 
tunity of extending the time for dis- 
cussion on probably the concluding 
night only. It seemed to him there 
was no reason for limiting the making 
of that Motion to a Minister of the 
Crown, and on general grounds there 
was no precedent for a Rule of this kind. 
Besides, the expression ‘‘a Minister of 
the Crown ’’ was somewhat ambiguous. 
He did not know how far it would in- 
clude hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
who sat on the Government Bench or 
not. The only kind of precedent there 
could be for anything of the sort was 
that it was only one of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers who could make a Motion 
which would put a charge on the Pub- 
lic Revenue. But that was a totally 
different matter to this. During the 
discussions on the Rules of the House, 
especially on the question of closure, 
the House negatived the idea that the 
Motion for Closure should be limited 
either to a Minister or a Privy Council- 
lor, preferring that it should be com- 
petent for any individual Member of the 
House to move the Closure, and, as they 
all knew, private Members had moved 
it. Upon Constitutional as well as prac- 


iteal grounds, he was of opinion that 
these words ought to be omitted. 
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Amendment proposed, in Jine 35, to | 
leave out the words ‘‘ by a Minister of 
the Crown.” —( Mr. Buchanan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘by a Minister of the Crown’ stand part 
of the Question.” 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that these 
words were inserted in order to provide 
that a competent Member of the House 
should be the person to make the Mo- 
tion. There was no desire to restrict the 
making of the Motion to a Minister of 
the Crown as a special privilege. It was 
usual, when a Motion of this character 
was to be made, that it should be made 
by a responsible Member. It was a 
customary thing for a responsible Mem- 
ber of the Opposition to ask whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
suspend the Standing Order, and it was 
afterwards understood that if a Motion 
for the suspension of a Standing Order 
was made, it would be made by the 
Minister who was responsible for the 
conduct of the Business of the House of 
Commons for the time being. If it was 
the feeling of the House that the words 
‘by a Minister of the Crown” should 
be omitted, he had no objection to 
offer. Of course, it must be borne in 
mind that a Motion could only be made 
after Notice of it had been placed upon 
the Paper. He trusted that this expla- 
nation would satisfy the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he desired to 
ask if it was nota fact that there was 
absolutely no preeedent for a limitation 
of this kind upon the rights of individual 
Members ? 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER said, he 
would remind hon. Members that the 
words ‘‘ Ministers of the Crown” were 
inserted by the then Government in the 
Rules proposed in 1881. Similar words 
were also inserted in Rules passed in 
the time and upon the recommendation 
of the late Lord Beaconsfield. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would ad- 
vise his hon. and learned Friend not to 
persevere with his Amendment, as it 
was quite understood that the words 
meant the Leader of the House or 
someone representing that Gentleman. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, that these words 
raised a a question. There 
were many Ministers of the Crown who 
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House by asking for this kind of in- 
dulgence. If, however, the power were 
exercised very often it would become an 
absolute abuse, and they would be in 
——, the same position as before the 

ule was passed. A great debate might 
last for three or four nights, and upon 
each night it might be asked that 
the debate should be continued beyond 
12 o’clock. If my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) gave them the assurance that it 
was only on some extraordinary occasion 
that it was intended this Motion should 
be made, he saw no objection to these 
words remaining in the Rule. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had no 
hesitation whatever in giving his hon. 
and gallant Friend the assurance he re- 
quired. He could hardly suppose it was 
probable a Minister of the Crown could 
desire to prolong debates beyond the 
period decided for the closing of Busi- 
ness. The object in view was to afford 
the opportunity of closing a great de- 
bate in a manner which would conduce 
to the proper conclusion of very grave 
and important questions. It would be 
obviously improper that the Minister or 
the Member of the Opposition who had 
to wind up a- very important debate 
should be exposed to the necessity of 
crowding his observations into a few 
minutes. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
they were told that the words meant the 
Leader of the House for the time being. 
But the words as they stood said some- 
thing quite different. They included 
any Junior Lord of the Treasury, and 
he objected strongly to leave the House 
at the mercy of any irresponsible Mem- 
ber of the Government. They had per- 
fect confidence in the present Leader of 
the House; but it was reasonable to 
suppose the right hon. Gentleman would 
not always be the Leader of the House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Govern- 
ment had adopted words which they be- 
lieved would lead to the protection of 
the House, If these words be omitted 
it would give the right to any hon. 
Member to get up at half-past 4 
o’clock, and move that the proceedings 
on a particular Bill in which he was in- 
terested should not be conoluded at 12 
o’clock. The privilege might be exer- 
cised by hon. Members very much to 
the inconvenience of the House. He 
did not think the hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman (Mr. Haldane) need have any 
fear that the power would be exercised 
by any Junior Lord of the Treasury. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, line 38, leave 
out ‘‘ half-past.”—(Mr. WV. H. Smith.) 


Question iy we “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Rule.” 


Mr. C. T. D. ACLAND (Cornwall, 
Launceston) said, he would like to ask 
what would be the position of the House 
in reference to the blocking of Bills? 
As he understood the matter, the present 
custom of blocking would befentirely 
done away with. Would a notice of 
opposition to a Bill be considered to 
render that Bill an opposed Bill ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the present 
process of blocking would entirely dis- 
appear under the new system, but it 
would be quite open to any Member to 
give Notice of opposition. A Notice of 
opposition did not of itself constitute 
opposition. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) said, 
the proposition he had now to make 
was one suggested to him by several 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House as being one likely to be ex- 
tremely convenient. It would be in the 
recollection of the House that very often 
last Session the House sat in Committee 
to a very late hour of the morning, and 
that it was necessary for the Speaker to 
sit up the whole night in order to per- 
form the mere perfunctory duty of 
closing the Sitting. It seemed to him 
(Mr. Howorth) it would be well if the 
House, like every other Legislative 
Assembly in Europe, empowered its 
Speaker to appoint a Deputy to perform 
a perfunctory duty of this kird. It 
would be distinctly a great relief to the 
Speaker if he could depute the Chair- 
man of Committees to perform this 
duty. If there were any occasions on 
which it was necessary that the Speaker 
should be recalled for the purpose of 
assisting the Chairman of Committees, 
that was provided for by the words he 
had inserted in his Amendment. If he 
might, he would add another clause to 
the Amendment, providing that the 
Speaker should be able to depute some- 
one to take the Ohair between 8 and 10 
o’clock at night. 





Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words 
—‘‘ That whenever the House is in Committee 
at half- Twelve of the clock a.m. the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means 
may, at the request of Mr, Speaker, take the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, for the purpose of 
concluding the Business of the Sitting.” —(Mr. 
Howorth.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there added.”’ 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said,. he was 
inclined to think that his Amendment, 
which came next, was better than that of 
the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton was much wider than that 
sa ed by the hon. Member for Sal- 
ord. 


Mr. HOWORTH said, he was willing 
to withdraw his Amendment in favour 
of that of the hon. Gentleman opposite. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words 
— That the Chairman of Ways and Means do 
take the Chair as ag | Speaker when re- 
quested so to do by Mr. Speaker without any 
formal communication to the House. And that 
Mr. Speaker do nominate, at the commence- 
ment of every Session, a panel of not more than 
five Members to act as temporary Chairmen of 
Committees when requested by the Chairman 
of Ways and Means.”—(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. BARING said, he entirely con- 
curred in the object of the Amendment, 
but thought the hon. Gentleman should 
insert words which would bring it into 
force in the Session already begun. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that if the 
House desired it, he would accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Northampton. It appeared 
to be a very reasonable pro ; it 
would be an improvement in their pro- 
cedure that the Speaker himself should 
nominate five Members to act as tempo- 
rary Chairmen of Committees. 

Mr. HOWORTH said, he wished to 
know whether the Amendment enabled 
Mr. Speaker to depute the Chairman of 
Committees to close a Sitting ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Amend- 
ment did not mention that, but of course 
Mr. Speaker would be able to depute 
such power to the Ohairman of Com- 
mittees. 


[ First Night.) 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, he hoped he 
should not be misunderstood in what he 
was about to say; but he thought the 
second part of the proposal a consider- 
able innovation in the practice of the 
House. No doubt, the choice Mr. 
Speaker would make would be excellent ; 
but the House appointed its own Speaker 
and Chairman, and he would ask 
whether it would not be a great revolu- 
tion in their established customs by a 
single Rule to invest the Speaker with 
authority to appoint five additional 
Chairmen ? 

Mr. RAIKES pointed out that Mr. 
Speaker was able, by the existing Rules 
of the House, to appoint five Deputy 
Speakers, and if he was competent to 
do that, surely he was more than com- 
petent to appoint five Deputy Chairmen. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had the 
following Amendment on the Paper:— 


Rule 1, leave out lines 8 to 13, inclusive, and 
insert,—** That if, during the first quarter of an 
hour from the resumption of business after the 
Speaker or Chairman has retired from the 
Chair, notice be taken that 40 Members are not 
present, the Speaker or Chairman shall, unless 
40 Members are sooner present, suspend the 
sitting until the termination of the said quarter 
of an hour, when he shall count the House or 
the Committee.”’ 


He proposed to alter the Amendment 
by leaving out the words ‘from the 
resumption of business,” and by sub- 
stituting the words ‘‘ returned to” for 


‘retired from.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) had pointed out the 
inconvenience and trouble that would 
often occur from some hon. Member 
taking it into his head to move a Count 
directly Mr. Speaker returned from his 
temporary retirement. The right hon. 
Gentleman had expressed a hope that 
hon. Members would not put the House 
to this inconvenience; but it seemed to 
him (Mr. Labouchere) that it would be 
well for them to prevent it as far as 
they could. This Rule would be a 
great advantage to the Whips, who, as 
a rule, had great difficulty in keeping 
hon. Members during the dinner hour. 
The greatest trouble would be at about 
9 o’clock. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the 
words.—*‘ That .if, during the first quarter of 
an hour after the Speaker or Chairman has 


{COMMONS} 
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returned to the Chair, notice be taken that 
40 Members are not present, the Speaker or 
Chairman shall, unless 40 Members are sooner 
present, suspend the sitting until the termina- 
tion of the said quarter of an hour, when he 
shall count the House or the Committee.”— 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, he had given Notice of an 
Amendment which he thought would 
effect the desired object better than 
the words of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. By his Amendment 
no notice would be taken that 40 
Members were not present between 
8 and 10 o’clock, but if on a Divi- 
sion between those hours it should 
appear that 40 Members were not pre- 
sent, Business would be suspended until 
10 o’clock, at which hour notice could 
be taken that 40 Members were not 
present. The House had done some- 
thing to give Mr. Speaker a rest, but 
it had done nothing as yet to take 
rest itself. It would give hon. Mem- 
bers a rest if they knew that between 
8 and 10—just as between 12 and 4 
on a Wednesday—the House could not 
be counted. He would submit his 
Amendment to the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House already 
has an Amendment before it. If that 
Amendment is unsuccessful, of course it 
will be competent for the hon. Member 
to bring his on. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE: Would the 
hon. Member for Northampton accept 
his (Mr. Gedge’s) Amendment in place 
of his own ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he under- 
stood the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton to propose that if on the Speaker’s 
return to the Chair notice should be 
taken that there were not 40 Members 
present, and there should not be that 
number of Members in their places when 
the House was counted, the Sitting would 
be suspended for a quarter of an hour 
with ir. Speaker in the Chair. It 
would be rather hard on Mr. Speaker 
that he should be kept in the House for 
that time while hon. Members were 
being brought in to form a House. 
There would be practically a suspension 
of Business during which the er 
only would suffer, and he would suffer 
very often, for 40 Members would have 
no inducement te enter the House before 
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the expiration of a quarter of an hour, 
for there would be no danger of the 
House being counted. The Member in- 
terrupted by the Count would be left in 
the House; and he and the Speaker 
would have to sit looking at each other 
for a quarter of an hour, which would 
hardly be a dignified condition of things. 
He certainly could not consent to the 
proposal of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stockport, which would only 
add to the difficulties of the case. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
his proposal, if accepted, would obviate a 
good deal of trouble. But if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House did not think so, he would not 
press it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That, unless the House otherwise 
order, the House shall meet every Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, at Three 
of the clock, and shall, unless previously 
adjourned, sit till One of the Clock a.m., when 
the Speaker shall adjourn the House without 
Question put, unless 4 Bill originating in Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, or unless proceed- 
ings made in pursuance of any Act of Parliament 
or Standing Order, or otherwise exempted, as 
hereinafter provided, from the operation of this 
Standing Order, be then under consideration. 

That at midnight on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays, except as aforesaid, 
and at half-past Five of the clock on Wedes- 
days, the proceedings on any business then 
under consideration shall be interrupted ; and, 
if the House be in Committee, the Chairman 
shall leave the Chair, and make his report to the 
House ; and if a Motion has been proposed for 
the Adjournment of the House, or of the Debate, 
orin Committee That the Chairman do report 
Progress, or do leave the Chair, every such dila- 
tory Motion shall lapse without Question put ; 
and the business then under consideration, and 
any business subsequeutly appointed, shall be 
appointed for the next day on which the House 
shall sit, unless the Speaker ascertains by the 
gy rte of voices that a Majority of the 

Touse desires that such business should be de- 
ferred until a later day. 

Provided always, That on the interruption of 
business the Closure may be moved, and if 
moved, or if proceedings under the Closure Rule 
be then in progress, the Speaker or Chairman 
shall not leave the Chair, until the Questions 
consequent thereon and on any further Motion, 
as provided in the Rule “ Closure of Debate,” 
have been decided. 

That after the business under consideration 
at Twelve, and half-past Five respectively, has 
been disposed of, no opposed business shall be 
taken ; and the Orders of the Day not disposed 
of at the close of the sitting shall stand for the 
next day on which the House shall sit. 





That a Motion may be made by a Minister of 
the Crown at the commencement of Public Busi- 
ness, to be decided without Amendment or 
Debate, to the following effect: “That .the 
aa ys on any specified business if under 

iscussion at Twelve this night, be not inter- 
rupted under the Standing Order ‘ Sittings of 
the House.’ ”” 

Provided always, That after any business ex- 
empted from the operation of this Resolution is 
disposed of, the remaining business of the sitting 
shall be dealt with acco: ing to the provisions 
pe to business taken after Twelve 
o'clock. 


Provided also, That the Chairman of Ways 
and Means do take the Chair as Deputy Speaker 
when requested so todo by Mr. Speaker without 
any formal communication to the House. And 
that Mr. Speaker do nominate, at the com- 
mencement of every Session, a panel of not 
more than five Members to act as temporary 
Chairmen of Committees when requested by 
the Chairman of Ways and Means. 


Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR said, he should 
like to ask whether the Rule came into 
operation on Monday ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It comes into 
operation at once. 


EAST INDIA [PURCHASE AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF RAILWAYS ]. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That it is expedient to authorise the Secre- 
tary of State in Council of India to raise in 
the United Kingdom a sum not exceeding 
£10,336,048 16s. 84., for the purchase of the 
Oude and Rohilkund Railway.”—(Sir John 
Gorst.) 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, “ That the Chairman do —_ Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again :”’—(Dr. Clark,)— 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

1. Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the Secretary of State in Council of India to 
raise in the United Kingdom a sum not exceed- 
ing £10,336,048 16s. 8d.,for the purchase of the 
Oude and Rohilkund Railway. 

2. Resolved, That, it is expedient to authorise 
the Secretary of State in Council of India to 
raise in the United Kingdom a sum not ex- 
ceeding £10,000,000, for the purpose of con- 
structing, extending and equipping Railways 
in India through the agency of Companies. 

3. Resolved, That it is expedient to make pro- 
visions for raising the said sums, and to charge 
the same on to the Revenues of India. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next. 


House adjourned at fen minutes 
before One o’clock till 
Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 27th February, 1888. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Brun — Committee — 
Law of Distress Amendment (4-23). 


INDIA (CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION)-- 
THE REPORT.—QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I wish 
to ask the noble Viscount the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether he will be 
able to lay upon the Table of the House 
the Report which I understand has been 
received from the Commission in India 
on the Civil Service of that Empire. 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE (Vis- 
count Oross): My Lords, I should not 
like to answer the Question. of the 
noble Earl opposite without taking the 
first opportunity of tendering my thanks 
to Sir Charles Aitchison and Sir Charles 
Turner, and the other Gentlemah en- 
gaged with them on that Commission, 
for the great pains and trouble they 
have taken in sifting the matter through 
and making a Report. As to the Ques- 
tion of the noble Earl, my answer is 
that I received a telegram from the 


Viceroy the other day asking me 
whether I had any objection to the 


publication of the Report at once. My 
answer was that I had none, and unless 
I hear again from him in the course of 
the week I will lay the Report on the 
Table. 


LAW OF DISTRESS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Herscheil,) 


(No. 4.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 


Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Certain goods exempted 
from distress as under County Court 
Acts, 9 & 10 Vict. c. 95, s. 96). 


Lorpvj BRAMWELL said, he rose to 
propose an Amendment to the effect 
that where a man owed rent and re- 
mained in possession, the term of 
tenancy having expired and the tenant 
having no right to remain in possession, 
this section should not apply. The case 
of a tenant was different to any other 
debtor, and some compulsion should be 
put upon him to give up possession 
and prevent him from holding over. 


{LORDS} 
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Tenants sometimes held over until a 
bribe was offered or a gift of money. 
If this Amendment were not accepted, 
holding over would be more frequent. 
He quite agreed that in ordinary cases 
of distress goods which were privileged 
from being seized under an execution 
should be Ticewise privileged from dis- 
tress. But cases were very numerous 
in which a tenant set his landlord at 
defiance, and at the shortest it took six 
weeks for the landlord to evict him, 
during which time he remained in occu- 
pation without paying any rent. This 
continuing in possession was dishonest, 
and the pevilege ought to be extended 
to such cases. It was not in the interest 
of large but of small landlords that he 
brought forward this Amendment. He 
had received a number of communica- 
tions on this subject, and an association 
in Liverpool had stated that landlords, as 
a rule, would be very glad to give up en- 
tirely the right of distraint if a more sum- 
mary process of eviction was established. 
Until that more summ process was 
established, he thought it would be no 
hardship to deny red from distress 
to all goods, of whatsoever nature, of a 
tenant who overheld. The Amendment 
provided that even in these cases the 
distress should not take place until after 
six days from demand had elapsed. 

Amendment moved, 

In page 1, at end of clause 4 add—“ Provided 
that this enactment shall not extend to any 
case where the lease, term, or interest of the 
tenant has expired, and where possession of the 

remises in respect of which the rent is claimed 

as been demanded and where the distress is 
made not earlier than seven days after such de- 
mand.” —( Zhe Lord Bramwell.) 


Lorp HERSCHELL said, his atten- 
tion had also been called to the diffi- 
in 
obtaining possession of their premises 
from tenants under ths existing pro- 
cedure. It certainly was a matter to 
be considered whether the law ought 
not to be amended so as to expedite the 

rocedure; but that could not be done 
in the present Bill. He would not, 
however, oppose the Amendmeat; but 
it was ha gs to the objection that it 
attempted to do indirectly what ought, 
if at all, to be done directly. 

Motion agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Distress to be levied by 
certified bailiffs as under the Agricul- 
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tural Holdings Acts, 46 & 47 Vict. ¢. 61, 
s. 52). 

Loxp HERSCHELL moved an Amend- 
ment providing for the appointment of 
bailiffs by County Court Judges. The 
Amendment laid down that no person 
should act as a bailiff without a certifi- 
cate, but that a certificate might be given 
for use on one occasion only. This 
would enable landlords to employ par- 
ticular persons as bailiffs on special 
occasions. The right of granting certi- 
ficates would be vested in County Court 
Judges, who would be empowered to 
delegate the power to their Registrars. 
He thought the same DB vvge ag should 
be adopted with regard to the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, and unless he heard 

anything which would induce him to 
think otherwise, he would at a later 
stage move to include distraints under 
that Act. 


Amendment moved, 
In line 20, leave out from (‘‘and”) to 


(** bailiffs’’) in line 24 inclusive, and insert 
(“such certificate may be general or apply to 
a particular distress or distresses, and may be 
granted at any time after the passing of this 
Act in such manner as may be prescribed by 
rules under this Act’’); in line 24, leave out 
(" 80 appointed ”) and insert “ly holding a certi- 


and in line 28, leave out (“ appoint- 


cate "5 
certificate’ ”).—(The Lord 


ment ’’) ‘and insert 
Herschell,) 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 6 (Power to make rules). 


Lorpv HERSCHELL proposed that 
rules should be framed to apply to fees 
and expenses of distraints, as sometimes 
gross extortions were perpetrated ; and 
he would propose, too, that they should 
not be limited to £20 as now, but 
apply to cases up to £50, and even larger 
sums. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Lorpv HERSCHELL moved the in- 
sertion of, after Clause 6, a New Clause, 
making yeaa unnecessary in 
cases of distress. Appraisements in- 
volved expense, which fell upon the 
tenant, and neither the landlord nor the 
tenant was benefited. But he would 
give power to a tenant to require an 
appraisement if he wished to have one. 


Moved, after Clause 6, to insert the 
following Clause :— 
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‘* From and after the ape ey emt this 


Act no appraisement of the value of an 
and chattels ott oe wm ee 


shall be requisite, and the feoant seal not be 
liable for th the re arene’ of stn appraisement un- 


less such a praisement be made on his request 
in writing” —( The Lord Herschell.) 


Tae PRIME MINISTER ann SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satissury) 
pointed out that in many cases distress 
to be successful should be carried out 
without delay. He was afraid that 
delays would occur under this Bill. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he would 
make provision against delays. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 7 agreed to. 


Bill to be printed, as amended. 
(No. 23.) 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—THE DELAGOA BAY 
RAILWAY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I rise to 
put the Question of which I have given 
Notice—namely, Whether the Govern- 
ment have had their attention directed 
to the importance of the Delagoa Bay 
Railway, and whether they contemplate 
taking any action in respect toit? Ido 
not desire to make any remarks with 
regard to it except this—that the matter 
is one, I need hardly inform the House, 
of very grave importance and also of the 
most extreme delicacy. It is because of 
its extreme delicacy that I will not 
enlarge on the Question I have put on 
the Paper. I will, however, say this— 
I believe the whole test, or the main 
test, of the Colonial policy of the Go- 
vernment of this country must be found 
for the future in its dealings with South 
Africa, and that at this moment this 
railroad, which gives access to almost 
the only, if not the only, port on that 
enormous length of coast, is in danger 
of falling into hands which, if not 
hostile, are at any rate unfriendly, and 
into control which may not merely have 
an important effect in shutting in our 
South African Dominions, but may also 
have an important bearing on our com- 
merce as a country, and be the means of 
leading to the imposition of differential 
and hostile rates ou our commerce as a 
nation. I say these are grave ager 
and the noble Marquess op i 


know that I have not sta _. in 
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their full gravity. But because they are 
grave and delicate is, I think, a reason 
not for discussing them without infor- 
mation, but for asking the Government 
the — Question of which I have 
given Notice, and on the answer to 
which will depend the knowledge of how 
we stand in this most grave and preg- 
nant matter. 

Tue SECRETARY to tuz BOARD 
or TRADE (The Earl of Onstow): As 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies has not yet taken his 
seat in your Lordships’ House, he has 
asked me to reply on his behalf to the 
Question put by the noble Earl. I need 
hardly say that the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been very 
seriously directed to the question of the 
Delagoa Bay Railway, both as an inlet 
for trade | Sera this country and 
the South African Republic, and also 
as a competitor for the trade coming 
in by the Cape and Natal, which is 
not of great volume and may possibly 
suffer by competition. Several proposals 
have been made. It has been proposed 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
acquire by purchase the territory now 
belonging to Portugal. But as far as I 
know at present a word which the noble 


Earl may, perhaps, consider ‘‘ blessed ” 
—the word compulsion—has not come 
into our international relations; and, 
inasmuch as Portugal is proud of her 
Colony and well satisfied with it, she 


is not disposed to part with it. 
Therefore, whatever may be the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government, they 
need not be » Saroene at this mo- 
ment. Another proposal has been 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
acquire the railway. This railway, how- 
ever, does not run through British 
territory ; it does not run from British 
territory; it does not run to British 
territory ; and I believe I am correct in 
saying that for the British Government 
to purchase the railway would be an act 
perfectly unprecedented. I cannot con- 
ceive on what ground it can be argued 
that the British taxpayer should be 
asked to acquire, and not only to ac- 
quire, but also to work and control, this 
railway. If it is of importance to any- 
body, it is of importance to the Cape and 
Natal. The Cape and Natal are out of 
their long clothes; they are perfectly 
able to look after their own interests; 
they are wealthy and powerful, and I 


The Earl of Rosebery 


{COMMONS} 





have reason to know that for 
the acquisition by purchase of this rail- 
way have been submitted to the Govern- 
ment of the Cape. These pro 
have not yet been decided upon. What 
they may be I do not know, and am 
therefore not in a position to state. 
But with reference to the remarks 
of the noble Earl as to the possi- 
bility of differential rates against 
goods coming in from Great Britain 
in comparison with those from other 
countries, we have in existence a Treaty 
with the Transvaal Government which 
places goods coming from England upon 
an equal footing with those coming into 
the territory from any other country. A 
Conference has recently been held be- 
tween the Orange Free State and the 
Colonies of the Cape and Natal in rela- 
tion to the better working of their 
systems of railways, and my own belief 
is that the outcome of that Conference, 
which will be made public at the begin- 
ning of March next, will tend towards a 
better arrangement for the working of 
the railways of South Africa. And, if 
so, if we can come to a satisfactory 
arrangement in that respect, I do not 
fear that this Delagoa Bay Railway will 
be of that importance which has been 
made out to us, or the bugbear that 
some people think it. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 27th February, 1888. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commrrrer — Sunday 
Closing Acts (Ireland), appointed. 

Supriy—considered in Committee—Ctvi. Szr- 
vices (SUPPLEMENTARY Estimates, 1887-8): 
Crass I.—Puntic Works snp Buripines, 
Votes 21, 2, 3; Crass I1.—Sanaries AnD 
Expenses or Civit Departments, Votes 9, 
6, 10, & 17; Crass ILI.—Law anp Justice, 
Votes 5, 11, 16, 19, & 28; Orass IV.— 
Epvcation, Science, anD Art, Votes 4 

Pustic Bris — Resolution [February 24] reported 
— Ordered—First Reading—East India (Pur- 
chase and Construction of Railways) * [143]. 

Resolution in Committee—Ordered—Frst Reading 
—Companies’ Acts Consolidation and Amend- 
ment * [144], 
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“> Injuries to Workmen * [145]; Metalli- 
ferous Mines* [146]; Land Law d) 
Act (1887) Amendment (Arrears of Rent) * 
(147]; Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Extracts * 
[148.] 

QUEEN’S SPEECH (ANSWER TO 

ADDRESS). 

Toe COMPTROLLER or true 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Arraur Hix) 
reported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address, as followeth :— 

I have received with much satisfaction your 
loyal and dutiful Address. 

I rely with confidence on your assurance that 
you will give careful consideration to the 
Measures that will be submitted to you ; and I 
trust that the result of your deliberations will 
be effectual in promoting prosperity and con- 
cord among all classes of My People. 


MERTOPOLITAN BOAKD OF WORKS 
(ANSWER TO ADDRESS). 


Toz COMPTROLLER or tue 


HOUSEHOLD (Lord Arrnur Hirr) 
reported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address, as followeth :— 

I have received your Address praying that a 
Royal Commission may be issued to inquire 
and report upon the working of the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works, and into the irregularities 
which are alleged to have taken place in con- 
nection therewith, and assuring Me that you 
will concur in empowering such Commission to 
take Evidence on Oath, to compel Attendance 
of Witnesses, to grant Certificates of Indemnity 
to Witnesses in such cases as may be desirable 
and proper, and to call for all necessary records 
and documents. And I have given directions 
that a Commission shall issue for the purposes 
which you request, and-that a Bill shall be 
submitted to Parliament for conferring on such 
Commission the powers recommended by you 
as expedient for the purposes of the Inquiry. 


QUESTIONS. 
—) 

PUBLIC HEALTH — INFECTIOUS DI- 
SEASES — COMPULSORY NOTIFICA- 
TION.* 

Mra. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, In how 
many boroughs of the United Kingdom 
the compulsory notification of small- 
pox and other infectious diseases is 
compulsory ; and, if, having regard to 
the increased density of population and 
the additional public danger of infec- 
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tious diseases, Her Majosty’s Govern- 
— contem _ the introduction of a 

ill to exten compulsory notifica- 
tion, either to all the Cestinghen not at 
present ing such powers, or to 
those in which the majority of the rate- 
payers may elect, by their representa - 
tives in the Town Oouncils, to adopt 
them ? 

Tne PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
system of compulsory notification of in- 
fectious diseases is in force in England 
and Wales in 43 boroughs and four 
Local Board districts. I have no precise 
information at the present moment with 
regard to Scotland and Ireland ; but if 
my hon. Friend wishes I will procure it. 
The question as to the introduction of a 
Bill to extend the system of compulsory 
notification is under consideration. 


RIOTS, &c. (IRELAND)—CITY OF CORK: 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, How many citizens of 
the City of Cork were injured on the 
occasion of Mr. Lane’s release from 
prison; what was the number, names, 
and technical medical terms of the 
wounds inflicted on the people, and what 
was the name or names of the respon- 
sible medical men who attended them ; 
what was the exact number of police 
injured, the technical medical terms of 
the injuries inflicted, if any, and the 
name of the doctor or doctors who 
treated them; and, on how many occasions 
since December have there been similar 
collisions with the police ? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: It would not be practicable to 
obtain in a definite form the information 
asked for in the first two paragraphs. 
As regards the remaining portions of 
the Question, the Inspector General of 
Constabulary reports that eight police- 
men were injured on the occasion re- 
ferred to. Three of these are under 
medical treatment—one for contusion of 
the back, another for concussion of the 
brain, and the third for a cut or injuries 
to the face through being struck with a 
stone. Drs. Lawton and Curtis are at- 
tending them. Many more of the police 
were struck with stones, but they were 
not injured. On one other occasion only 
since December has there been a colli- 
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sion between the people and the 


police. 

Dr. TANNER wished to ask the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman how it was 
that he could not give the information 
as to the citizens, inasmuch as all he 
would have to do would be to ask for it 
at the door of the north and south in- 
firmaries in Cork, where full informa- 
tion regarding all the cases treated was 
registered ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, that 
if the hon. Gentleman asked him for a list 
of the cases treated he would be happy 
to yet that information for him. 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman how it is 
that he can give me a report only as 
regards the policemen, and that he 
cannot give me information as regards 
the citizens. He tells us that one of these 
policemen was suffering from a contusion 
of the back, which might be produced 
by the most trivial cause, and yet he 
can say nothing about the public who 
were injured ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
asked whether, on the occasion in ques- 
tion, the Riot Act had been previously 
read to the people before they were 
ordered to disperse ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: I have 
already stated that there was only one 
occasion since January last when there 
was a collision between the police and 
the people ; and on that occasion a large 
crowd attempted to force their way 
through a body of police who were 
guarding the gaol, and the police then 
charged them with their batons. 


ARMY—COLONEL PHILIP DICKSON. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If his attention has been 
directed to the case of Colonel Philip 
Dickson ; if he has received a copy of 
his pamphlet; and, if any redress can 
be given him in the shape of Colonial 
appointment ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
oar Guildford) (who replied) said: 

he Secretary of State’s attention has 
been called to this case, and a copy of 
the pamphlet relative to the circum- 
stances under which Lieutenant Colonel 
Dickson was placed on half-pay upwards 


Oolonel King-Harman 





of 23 years ago has been laid before 
him. The officer’s case was very care- 
fully considered at the time, and the 
Secretary of State is not prepared to 
re-open it. 


SCOTLAND—INSPECTORS OF MINES 
(WESTERN DISTRICT). 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
will appoint some additional Inspectors 
of Mines in the Western District of 
Scotland ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E): In com- 
paring the West Scotland district 
with the other coal-mining districts of 
the United Kingdom, I find that the 
proportion of accidents and deaths rela- 
tively to the number of men employed 
and the tons of coal raised is extremely 
favourable—in fact, more favourable 
than almost any other district. Every 
case of accident has been investigated by 
the Inspector, who has also found time, 
with the help of the Assistant Inspector, 
to make many underground examina- 
tions in cases where there are neither 
accidents nor complaints. Under these 
circumstances, I do not see that any 
present necessity exists for appointing 
additional Inspectors in that district. 

Mr. OUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
asked, Whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not given the House to under- 
stand that additional Inspectors would 
be appointed ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, his memory 
did not serve him as to any undertaking 
that he might have given. Any under- 
taking he had given he would, of course, 
abide by. He had given the hon. Mem- 
ber the result of inquiries he had made 
since last Session ; and he was happy to 
say that the West of Scotland came out 
most favourably. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man could tell the House how many 
pits there were, and how many Inspec- 
tors, in the district in question ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said he had the 
figures, but he was unable to carry them 
in his memory. If the hon. Member 
wished to know, he would tell him 
privately, or the hon. Member could put 
a Question on the Paper. 
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TRADE AND COMMEROCE—EXPORTS 
FROM GERMANY, 1885-1886. 


CoroneL BRIDGEMAN (Bolton) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether he can supplement the 
figures given in Mr. Giffen’s article in 
The Board of Trade Journal for February, 
by stating the amount of the exports 
from Germany in 1885 and 1886 ? 

Tse PRESIDENT (Sir Micuazr 
ay Ht Hy 4 ve ava Mad Seen 
be impossible to bring down the figures 
generally in Mr. Giffen’s Report to a 
later date than is contained in it, as the 
figures were mostly collected from the 
Blue Books of many foreign countries 
and British Possessions, and when the 
Report was prepared some of these 
countries had not issued their detailed 
statistics for a later year than 1885. 
Some later figures could be given; but, 
the Report being a comparative one, the 
sames dates were taken throughout. 
The Statistical Abstract for Foreign 
Countries, now in the pees, will contain 
many of these later figures, including 


the exports from Germany referred to 
by the hon. and gallant Member. 


ISLANDS OF THE SOUTHERN PAOIFIC 
—THE CONVENTION OF 1847. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, For what reason Her Majesty’s 
Government assent to the abrogation of 
the Convention of 1847, whereby the 
independence of the Islands of Huahine, 
Raiatea, and Borabora, near Tahiti, was 
guaranteed ; and, why the protection of 
life and property in Raiatea was not 
secured, as in the New Hebrides, by a 
Joint Commission, instead of handing 
over that Island to the French ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The reason why Her 
Majesty’s Government assented to the 
abrogation of the Convention of 1847, 
relative to the Islands to the leeward of 
Tahiti, is stated in a despatch addressed 
to Her Majesty’s Minister at Paris, 
which is printed along with the Con- 
vention relative to the New Hebrides, 
lately presented to Parliament. The last 

aragraph of that despatch is as 
ollows :— 

“‘ The result of this failure upon Raiatea has 
been that, contrary to all expectation, the 
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French Protectorate has never been made 
definitive. It does not, however, appear to Her 
Majesty’s Government desirable, or, indeed, 
practicable, to remit to an aboriginal adminis- 
tration an Island which has been for some 
years under French government, as well as in 
view of the peculiar eircumstances attending 
the failure of the Convention of 1885. They 
are willing to transfer the stipulation in ques- 
tion to the present Convention, subject, of 
course, to the un ings given in a note 
pg to Lord Lyons on the 24th of October, 


POST OFFICE—MAIL DESPATCHES TO 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) asked the Postmaster 
General, If his attention has been drawn 
to a Memorial addressed to the United 
States Postal Authorities by the leading 
bankers and merchants of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and other large 
cities in the United States, complaining 
of the loss and annoyance caused to 
them under the present system of mail 
despatches to the United States, owing 
to the mails from this side being fre- 
quently forwarded by steamers of a 
comparatively low rate of speed; and, 
whether he will take steps to promote 
the more rapid transit of m from 
this country to the United States? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): My 
attention has been drawn to the Me- 
morial referred to; but I may state that 
it is not exactly in the terms quoted by 
the hon. Member. After eulogizing 
the successful efforts made on the other 
side of the Atlantic to expedite the 
transmission of mails to Europe, it ex- 
presses regret that the Postal Adminis- 
trations of ‘some European countries ” 
appear not to manifest an equal interest 
in the prompt and speedy transmission 
of mails to the United States. I am not 
bound to accept this challenge as es- 
pecially applicable to this country, par- 
ticularly as the arrangements made 
year for the use of the best of the Cunard 
and White Star steamers, as well as fast 
ships of other lines, seems to have given 

eneral satisfaction here. But the 

ouse will be aware that the efforts 
which the Post Office has made from 
time to time to adopt the American 
Transatlantic mail system have hardly 
received so much support in this country 
as would at present warrant a dis- 
turbance of the existing arrangements. 
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ARMY (INDIA)—MADRAS—ARMY 
CLOTHING DEPARTMENT—EXCLUSION 
OF EUROPEAN ARTICLES. 


Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire, 8.E., Hey- 
wood) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, If ‘‘the terms which 
the Secretary of State considers mis- 
leading in the advertisements” by the 
Superintendent of Army Clothing, Ma- 
dras, for tenders for the year 1889-90, 
are those of the paragraph numbered 3 
in the specifications—namely, ‘Articles 
ot European manufacture are not re- 
quired ;”’ if so, would those terms ex- 
clude goods made in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and would they freely admit 
goods made in the United States of 
America; what was the total cost of 
advertisements last year for the goods 
amouating to £17,000 in value, of which 
only £24 in value were contracted for ; 
and, will the Secretary of State for 
India feel obliged, in the interests of 
the Public Service, to cancel any and all 
contracts entered into in contravention 
of the pledge given to this House on 
the 10th of March, 1887 ? 

Tae UNDER- SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
(1) Yes; but as regards goods from the 
United States the advertisement was 
not likely to have any practical con- 
sequences. (2) The cost of the adver- 
tisement is not known to the Secretary 
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of State. (3) No; such a course would 
not, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
State, be for the interest of the Public 


Service, and the Secretary of State is| 


very doubtful whether he even has the 


power, 
Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal 


Green, 


N.E.) asked, whether it was inten-| 
tional that goods manufactured in the | 
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WALES — THE TITHE AGITATION — 
CWM, 00. FLINT—ALLEGED ASSAULT 
BY AN EMERGENCY MAN. 


Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the report is true 
that, at a farm named Marian Bach, 
situate in the parish of Owm, in the 
County of Flint, during a settlement of 
tithe on Thursday, the 9th day of Feb- 
ruary, a Mrs. Davies, wife of the farmer, 
while standing in her own doorway, 
was either struck or pushed in the 
breast by an Emergency man, until she 
reeled backwards and fell; and that the 
Seppe in charge of the police 
had to take him by the collar and re- 
move him, in order to prevent a breach 
of the peace ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes; I 
have received a Report from the Chief 
Constable of Flintshire, who informs me 
that the date of the occurrence was the 
26th of January, not the 9th of Feb- 
ruary. He states that not one of the 
allegations contained in the Question is 
founded on fact; but that, on the con- 
trary, the Emergency man was assaulted 
by Mrs. Davies, who rushed at him and 
struck at him with a thick stick, but he 
— off the blow, and she then re- 
tired. ' 


LAW AND JUSTICE—HOUSE OF LORDS 
—APPEALS, 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
Mr. Attorney General, If he will lay 
upon the Table a Return showing what 
A to the House of Lords remain 
undecided, and giving the dates when 


they were heard 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


United Kingdom should be excluded ? RicHaRD WesstER) (Isle of Wight): 


Sir JOHN GORST: No, Sir; I think | There is not, in my opinion, any neces- 


I have answered that Question seve- 
ral times before. It was not inten- 
tional. 

Mr. HOYLE: Did not the hon. Gen- 
tleman say last year— 

“ The rule of the Service is fair competition 
between articles of Indian and European manu- 
facture ;”’ 





sity for the Return asked for by the 
hon. and learned Member. I may add 


| that there are only five appeals waitin 
| for judgment, ma § 
| since the Long Vacation. The only case 


they were all hea 


heard before the Long Vacation has to 


| be re-argued. 


- 
and will the Secretary of State see that | ARMY—HORSE BREEDING—REPORT 


effectually carried out ? 
Sir JOHN GORST: Yes, Sir; I think 
that is what I said last year. 


OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION, 
Baron DIMSDALE (Herts, Hitchin) 


| (for Mr, Cuarxin) (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
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ford) asked the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, Whether the Government 
will undertake to give effect to the 
recommendation contained in the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Horse 
Breeding :— 

“That, for the future, in the statistics of 


the export of horses, the number of stallions, 
mares, and geldings, shall be distinguished and 
classified.” 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster) asked, whether it would be 
possible to give a record of the breeds 
to which the exported stallions and 
mares belonged ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz DUCHY 
(Lord Joun Manners) (Leicestershire, 
E.): I have been in communication 
with the Board of Trade and the Board 
of Customs on the subject of this Ques- 
tion, and am able to say that the 
statistics of the export of horses will in 
future be given in the form suggested 
by the Royal Commission on Horse 
Breeding. With regard to the other 
Question which has been put to me, I 
will have inquiry made as to whether it 
is possible to adopt the suggestion of 
the hon. Member. 


PENSIONS—INVALIDED SOL- 
DIERS. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is a Rule in Her Majesty’s 
Service that a soldier who has served 21 
years, or is discharged as invalided a 
year or two before that time in conse- 
quence of ill-health brought on by long 
foreign service, is entitled to the full 
pension of 1ld. per day, and 2d. per 
day extra if invalided after nine years’ 
service in India; whether Peter MacNee, 
late of the 2lst Scottish Rifles, is so 
entitled to a pension of 1s. 1d. per day, 
having served altogether 19 years and 
eight months, over 18 years of which 
he served in India, and been discharged 
as invalided in consequence of general 
debility caused by foreign service; whe- 
ther, instead of Se granted the full 
pension of 1s. 1d. per day, to which he 
was entitled, he was granted on discharge 
only 1s. per day from the 3rd of August, 
1887, and whether this was amended 
and reduced on the 23rd of November 
following to 11d. per day ; and, whether 
the War Office Authorities will recon- 
sider the case of this old soldier, who 
has a good conduct badge, and as so 
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long served Her Majesty, and, but for 
ill health, would have completed his full 
term ? 

Tuz FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
Peter MacNee was discharged after 19 
years’ qualifying service, which only en- 
titles him to a pension of 11d. a-day under 
the present Regulations. By the Regula- 
tions under which he enlisted his pension 
would have been smaller. There is no 


provision in the Royal Warrant for 
giving 2d. a-day extra for invalidin 
after nine years’ service in India. 
may add that the granting of pensions 
within the limits of the Royal Warrant 
rests entirely with the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital. 


VENEZUELA — EXPULSION OF A 
BRITISH OFFICIAL. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether a Representa- 
tive, despatched by the Governor of the 
Colony of British Guiana to the territory 
declared by the Proclamation of last 
December to be part of the Colony, was 
compelled by Venezuelan authorities to 
appear before an official at Guacipati, 
detained for some days, and ordered to 
leave by a foreign route; and, if so, 
what action will be taken by the Go- 
vernment to resent this infraction of 
British rights by the arrest of a Colonial 
Representative ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferausson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Mr. MeTurk, an official 
of British Guiana, was sent at the end 
of last year to ascertain the correctness 
of reported disturbances in the Yurnari 
district. No official Report of his jour- 
ney has been received ; but it is stated 
in a iocal newspaper that on his arrival 
at El Callao he was stopped by the 
Venezuelan authorities and required to 
return by the route open to the public. 
Mr. McTurk is understood to be on his 
way to Trinidad, and we must await 
his Report before forming any opinion 
upon what has happened. A telegram 
has been sent to Trinidad to ascertain 
the nature of his Report. The district 
in question has been for some time past 
in dispute between this country and 
Venezuela. The object of the Proclama- 
tion referred to was to safeguard any 





British rights which might be infringed 
3B2 
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by the concession for a railway granted 
by the President of Venezuela. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—COUNTY COURTS. 


Mr, F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, If the attention 
of the Lord Chancellor has been called 
to the fact that at Woodbridge, on the 
26th of September last, though the 
summonses were returnable at 11.30, 
the Court did not begin to sit until 
nearly 2, and that at Stowmarket, on 
the 5th of December, the Court, though 
summoned for 10, did not commence 
till 12.30; if he is aware that at Stow- 
market only nine Courts were held in 1883, 
five in 1884, six in 1885, five in 1886, 
and seven in 1887; if he will consult the 
Registrars as to the dates of the fixtures 
of County Courts in Suffolk during the 
last few years; and, if he will give in- 
structions that monthly Courts shall be 
held in pursuance of 9 & 10 Vict. c. 95, 
ss. 5, 62 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
hon. Member is aware that I have no 
control over County Courts. All that I 
can do is to bring the allegations of the 
hon. Member to the notice of the Lord 
Chancellor. This I have done, and in- 
quiry is being made. I am informed 
that no representations have reached 
the Lord Chancellor that more frequent 
Courts are desired in Suffolk. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—STATISTICS. 


Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he will lay 
upon the Table of the House any, and 
what, statistics relating to the cases 
which have been tried under ‘‘ The 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, 1887;”’ and, ifso, whether he will 
make the Return continuous ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kryc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said : We purpose to lay upon the Table 
of the House, almost immediately, the 
same information as Earl Spencer gave 
after the Session of 1883. This will 
contain a Return, by counties, showing 
the number of persons proceeded against 
for each class of offences under the Act, 
together with the results of the proceed- 


Sir James Fergusson 
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ings up to the 3ist of December, 1887, 
Had the form in which it has been 
— been convenient, this would have 

een on the Table to-day; but we have 
had to send it back to Dublin for altera- 
tions. These statistics would, in ordi- 
nary course, be published annually, and 
I see no reason for having regular 
ary ay at more frequent intervals ; 

ut ifthe hon. Membercares to move forit 
at the proper time, so as to get a review 
of the working of the Act during the 
first six months of this year, there will 
be no objection to giving it to him. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): Will the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman say, whether the 
Return will show the names of the 
magistrates who tried the cases? 

Cotonen, KING-HARMAN : No, Sir. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION COURT, 
KERRY—FAIR RENTS. 


Mr. SHEEHAN (Kerry, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, How many applica- 
tions to fix fair rents have been lodged 
with the Land Commission Court for six 
months up to Ist February, 1888, in the 
County Kerry; in how many cases have 
fair rents been fixed by the Oourts 
during the period; and, whether any 
steps will be taken to remove the block 
in the Land Oourt in that county, and 
so relieve applicants from impending 
ruin ? 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Ktye-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners inform 
me that during the period named 1,105 
applications were lodged, and in 38 
cases rents have been fixed in County 
Kerry. A Sub-Commission will sit in 
Kerry during the month of April. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—FOREIGN 
COMPETITION—MR. GIFFEN'S REPORT. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade, When Mr. Giffen’s Report 
and Tables relating to Foreign Compe- 
tition will be in the hands of Mem- 
bers ? 

Tut PRESIDENT (Sir Micwaet 
Hicxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, the Report was in the hands of the 
printers, and it would be circulated in 
a few days. 
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MALTA BOUNDARY COMMISSIONERS— 
- EXPENSES. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether it is proposed 
that the expenses of the Malta Boun- 
dary Commissioners shall be paid by 
the British or the Maltese Government ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry Dz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The ex- 
penses of the Malta Royal Commission, 
which amounted to a little over £450, 
will be defrayed from Malta Funds. 
The Papers about to be distributed will 
show that, in addition to the actual 
expenses of travelling and living, Sir 
George Bowen, one of the Commis- 
sioners, was allowed an honorarium at 
the rate of £5 per diem. The other 
Commissioner, Sir George Baden- 
Powell, when he accepted the Commis- 
sionership, declined to receive any re- 
muneration, as being a Member of the 
House of Commons. The Papers about 
to be presented will contain an acknow- 
ledgment of the discretion and ability 
with which the Commissioners dis- 
charged their functions. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
THE BULL ROCK. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether, during the Recess, 
tenders were received, in response to 
advertisements of the Commissioners of 
Trish Lights inserted in the newspapers, 
for certain lenses and other apparatus 
for the new lighthouse at Bull Rock ; 
whether the tender sent in by Mr. J. R. 
Wigham, for Messrs. Barbier and Co., 
of Paris, was the lowest tender received 
in answer to that advertisement ; whe- 
ther Mr. Wigham’sand Messrs. Barbier’s 
work has frequently been used with 
satisfaction by the Lighthouse Authori- 
ties; whether the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights consequently decided to accept 
Messrs. Barbier’s tender; whether the 
Board of Trade interfered and inter- 
posed their statutory authority for the 
nea of reversing the decision of the 

mmissioners of Irish Lights, and 


caused the order to be given to a firm 
whose tender was higher than that sent 
in by Mr. Wigham on behalf of Messrs. 
Barbier and Co.; whether this action of 
the Board of Trade was decided on at a 





full meeting of the members of the Board 
of Trade ; and, whether he will state the 
grounds on which the action of the Board 
was based ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micwarr 
Hioxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): Three 
tenders for the supply of a dioptric 
apparatus for the Bull Rock Lighthouse 
were submitted in September last by 
the Commissioners of Irish Lights to 
the Board of Trade for their statutory 
sanction. The lowest tender was that 
of Messrs. Barbier and Fenestre, of 
Paris, amounting to £2,980. The next 
lowest was that of Messrs. Chance 
Brothers and Company, of Birming- 
ham, amounting to £3,130. The Com- 
missioners recommended the acceptance 
of the lowest tender. My Predecessor 
at the Board of Trade, noticing that 
this tender was only £150 below that of 
the British firm of Messrs. Chance and 
Co., and that, should the work be 
carried out by a French firm, this differ- 
ence would be liable to be further re- 
duced by the additional expenses to be 
incurred by the engineer in visiting 
France to inspect the work, decided that 
it would be desirable to depart from the 
usual custom of accepting the lowest 
trustworthy tender, and to place the 
work in the hands of the British firm. 


CRIMINAL LAW—MURDER OF ELIZA. 
BETH OLIVER AT EAST HULL. 


Mr. GROTRIAN (Hull, E.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to the case of Elizabeth 
Oliver, aged 13, who was murdered in 
East Hull on the 8th of February, 
having, according to the medical evi- 
dence, been first outraged; and, whe- 
ther, having regard to the fact that the 
perpetrator or perpetrators of this mur- 
der are still at large, he will recommend 
that a reward be offered by the Govern- 
ment for the discovery of those con- 
cerned in this outrage and murder ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; my attention has been called to 
this case. The Home Office has for 
some years past discontinued the prac- 
tice of offering rewards in such cases, 
on the ground that they have been 
found by experience not only to be in- 
effectual towards the detection of crime, 
but even to operate prejudicially. Ido 
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not feel justified ia departing from this 
practice in the present instance. 


GAMBLING ACiS—PRIZE DRAWING AT 
STOKE-ON-TRENT, 


Carrais HEATHCOTE (Stafford- 
shire, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
prohibition of a prize drawing at Stoke- 
on-Trent ; and, whether, when such 
prohibition was issued, he was aware 
that this prize drawing was for a 
charitable object, that the prizes are all 
voluntary contributions, and that the 
whole of the proceeds were to be de- 
voted to the benefit of Mrs. J. B. Evans, 
a widow, who is now in straitened 
circumstances ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): My at- 
tention was called to the fact that such 
a lottery was about to take place. 
Under the circumstances, I was obliged 
to take notice of an act illegal and for- 
bidden by statute, however deserving 
of sympathy the objects of the lottery 
might be. I accordingly communicated 
with the Directorof Public Prosecutions, 
who issued his usual letter of warning 
to the persons whose names appeared 
on the printed prospectus. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—PROCEEDINGS 
AT RATHMORE PETTY SESSIONS. 


Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.) (for Mr. 
T. M. Heaty) (Longford, N.) asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
report in Zhe Cork Herald, of 10th 
February, of the proceedings at Rath- 
more Petty Sessions, from which it ap- 
pears that Mr. Cecil Roche endeavoured 
to secure precedence to cases under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, in opposition to the unpaid magis- 
trates sitting with him; whether the 
following is a correct report of a portion 
of the proceedings :— 

“Mr. Roche: The local magistrates did not 
attend for two months, and the result is that 
the Crimes Act cases have been delayed by the 
hearing of the others. 

“Mr. Coltsman: I don’t consider that the 
Crimes Court is entitled to take precedence of 
the ordinary Petty Sessions Court. 

‘*Mr. Leonard: Neither do I. 

“Mr. Roche: We will see what the Lord 
Chancellor has to say on the matter. 


Mr. Matthews 
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‘*Mr. Coltsman; I must enter my strongest 
protest against the conduct of Mr. Roche. He 
endeavoured to intimidate the local magistrates 
from proceeding with the ordi business of 
the Court, and he has threatened Mr, Leonard 
and myself with the Lord Chancellor. I need 
scarcely say that both Mr. Leonard and I dis- 
regard this threat, and we will do what we con- 
sider our duty ;” 


whether the Government intend to take 
any notice of the language of Mr. 
Roche; if Mr. Roche did complain to 
the Lord Chancellor what reply he re- 
ceived ; and, what power the Lord Chan- 
cellor has, and under what statute, to 
regulate the precedence of Petty Ses- 
sions cases ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): My attention has been called, 
by the Question of the hon. and learned 
Member, to the report in The Cork 
Hferaid referred to in the Question. I 
am unable to state whether the report 
is accurate in every particular ; but it is 
the fact that a difference of opinion 
arose between the members of the Bench 
on the occasion in question as to the 
order in which the business before the 
Bench should be proceeded with. The 
Government do not intend to take any 
notice of what occurred on that occasion. 
Both parties represented their views to 
the Lord Chancellor, who, however, does 
not regulate the precedence of cases 
before Courts of Petty Sessions. I be- 
lieve that the incident has now com- 
pletely terminated. 

Mr, DEASY: May I ask—and my 
Question arises out of the answer of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman—whether 
he will not consider it to be his duty to 
see that the paid magistrates—the offi- 
cers under the direction of Dvolin Castle 
—are not permitted to intimidate the 
unpaid magistrates ? 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): May I also ask whether 
Mr. D. Cronin Coltsman has been a 
magistrate of the County Kerry for 45 
years, and whether he is not also a 
deputy lieutenant for that county, and 
also a large landowner in that county ; 
and, whether this discussion occurred in 
open Court, and whether it was initiated 
by Mr. Cecil Roche ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am not really 
aware of the facts with reference to 
Mr. Coltsman. The facts as stated by 
the hon. Member may be perfectly 
true, 
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ALLOTMENTS ACT, 1887 — CROWN 
LANDS—COMPULSORY PURCHASES, 


CommanvER BETHELL (York, E. R.’ 
Holderness) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether the 
Clauses of ‘* The Allotments Act, 1887,” 
with reference to the compulsory pur- 
chase of land, can be put in force against 
the Crown, where the Crown is the 
owner of the lands? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrounte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
clauses of the Allotments Act as to com- 
pulsory purchase of land cannot be put 
in force against the Crown. The pro- 
visions of the Public Health Act and of 
the Lands Clauses Acts, as to the taking 
of lands compulsorily, are subject to the 
like limitation. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): In how many cases have the 
compulsory clauses of the Act been put 
into force ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No application has 
been made to the Reel Government 
Board. 


INDIA (BENGAL)—WRECK OF THE 
“SIR JOHN LAWRENCE.” 


CommanpeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether his 
attention has been directed to a Report 
on the loss of the steamer Sir John 
Lawrence, addressed by the Members of 
the Marine Court of Inquiry to the Go- 
vernment of Bengal, which Report states, 
upon the evidence given in the inquiry, 
that not only was the Sir John Lawrence 
carrying more than her proper comple- 
ment of passengers, but that 

‘* Every inducement exists for the captains, 
or even for the owners of the vessels engaged 
in the Chanobbally trade, to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to carry more than the 
licensed number of passengers ;” 

“That the method of survey adopted under 
the auspices of the Port Commissioners and 
Port Officer is extremely unsatisfactory, and 
in urgent need of speedy and thorough re- 
form ; ” 
and, if he can inform the House whe- 
ther the Government of Bengal are 
taking steps to correct these abuses ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The attention of the Secretary of State 
has been directed to the Report in 
question. The Government of Bengal 
has already taken measures with a view 
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to correcting these abuses. It has 
directed the Commissioner of Police at 
Calcutta and the Commissiuner of Orissa 
to report fully upon the whole subject, 
with a view to the introduction of more 
stringent Regulations. 


SEA FISHERY DEPARTMENT—TRAWL- 
ING WITHIN TERRITORIAL WATERS. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, If the Government will this 
Session introduce a Bill to give to the 
Sea Fishery Department powers to stop 
beam trawling withif territorial waters 
on the English coast, where it is desir- 
able so to do, similar to the powers 
already enjoyed by the Fishery Boards 
of Scotland and of Ireland, and recom- 
mended for adoption in England by the 
Parliamentary Commission of 1878, 
and again by the Royal Commission of 
1885 ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micnarrt 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): This sub- 
ject is only part of the general question 
of the regulation of fisheries within 
territorial waters, a scheme for which is 
now under the consideration of the 
Board of Trade. But as such a scheme 
would involve the creation of Local 
Authorities for the purpose, I think it 
would be premature to introduce a Bill 
at the present moment. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked the Lord Advocate whether a 
difference of opinion did not exist in 
Scotland as to the powers of the Scottish 
Fishery Board to stop beam trawling 
within territorial waters; and, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would make 
an inquiry so as to give a decisive 
opinion on the subject ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): Undoubtedly 
there is no power to close any fishing 
within the territorial waters in Scotland, 
except where the authority is satisfied 
that fishing by beam trawling there is 
injurious to some other mode of fishing 
in that part of the water; and hitherto, 
as I understand, nothing has been done 
in the way of closing up any fishings 
permanently. They have only been 
closed by way of experiment, in order 
to see whether it was injurious. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT asked, if the Lord 
Advocate held that the Fishery Board 
had power to stop fishing within the 
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whole territorial waters at one and the 
same time ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD replied, 


that he was not prepared to give a legal 
opinion on such very short notice. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—POSTAL ORDERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Oanter- 
bury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Has he adopted any of the suggestions 
for the remedying the anomaly whereby 
the commission on postal orders for 19s. 
6d. costs more than postal orders for 
£1? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): No, 
Sir. Various suggestions with this ob- 
ject have been considered by my Depart- 
ment; but none of them has appeared 
completely satisfactory. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAL CHARGES AT 
SHANGHAI. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Has he taken any steps to remedy the 
anomaly of the English Post Office at 
Shanghai charging 100 per cent more 
for the postage of letters to England 
than the French Post Office charges for 
postage of letters also to England ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I can 
only refer the hon. Member to the 
answer I gave to the same Question 
asked by him on the 22nd of March last. 
I then said— 

“Tn the case referred to, the French Office 
does not incur a loss in sending the letters by 
British packets for 24d.; but even at the 5d. 
rate a considerable loss is incurred by the 
British Office, because it has to pay heavily, 
not only for the sea service, but also for a 

ial train service across Italy and France. 
Obviously, any reduction of the British postage 
would involve additional loss.’’ 


POST OFFICE CONTRACTS — THE 
AUSTRALIAN MAILS, 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
If it is true that a contract has been 
signed for seven years for the convey- 
ance of mails to and from Australia; if 
it is true that the rate of speed for the 
mail steamers has been fixed at less 
than 12 knots an hour during the next 
seven years; is he aware that eight out 
of the 16 steamers now engaged on the 
contract can easily steam 16 knots an 
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hour, and some 4 them og weather 
have averaged this rate of speed the 
whole distance to Australia; and, is he 
aware that, even going on what is known 
as an economical consumption of coal, 
these steamers have easily accomplished 
a 14} knot speed from Australia on 
several occasions during the past few 
months? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): Two 
such contracts have been entered into, 
subject to the approval of Parliament— 
one with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, and the 
other with the Orient Steam Navigation 
Company. The conditions as to speed 
are that the mails shall be carried (under 

enalties for overtime) in 32 days from 

aples to Adelaide, and in 32} days 
from Brindisi to Adelaide, including 
the landing of mails at King George’s 
Sound, and all other stoppages that 
may be made on the voyage. Some of 
the steamers which will be employed in 
this service will, no doubt, be faster 
than others; and it is obvious that con- 
tractors undertaking a mail service 
under heavy penalties for overtime 
would not be bound by the time pos- 
sible to their swiftest ships. Allowin 
for stops, the average running spe 
under these contracts may be reckoned 
at about 12 knots. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON wished 
to know, whethor any premium was given 
for excess of speed ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tnaz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuazt Hicxs-Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.): I think it will be better 
to defer this Question until the contract 
is on the Table. 


RIOTS, &c. (IRELAND)—ALLEGED OUT- 
RAGE AT BELFAST. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If his attention has 
been called to an extraordinary state- 
ment in a London paper called Zhe Star, 
purporting to describe a ‘revolting 
Orange outrage,” alleged to have taken 
place in Belfast on Friday, and published 
in that evening’s paper; whether there 
is any foundation for the statement that 
a funeral procession was attacked by the 
workers in the mill of Messrs. William 
Ewart and Sons; whether it is a fact 
that the funeral referred to happened 
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to pass the mill when the workers were 
crowding in from dinner; and, whether 
any single person connected with the 
mill molested the procession in the 
slightest degree ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Oolonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I have not seen the statement in the 
London paper referred to; but I have 
seen reports of the occurrence in The 
Belfast Morning News and in The Free- 
man’s Journal. These reports are, ac- 
cording to the reports of the local Con- 
stabulary, considerably exaggerated ; 
but I regret to find that a body of the 
mill workers were guilty of the disgrace- 
ful conduct of booing at and groaning 
at the funeral procession. 


THE FOOD SUPPLY—EXPORTATION OF 
CATTLE, &. FROM THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC, 

Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade, with regard to the bounties on 
the exportation of live cattle and pre- 


served beef and mutton from the Argen- 
tine Republic, Whether, for reasons and 
objects similar to those which prompted 


his intervention on behalf of the sugar 
industry, he proposes any action to re- 
lieve the struggling and depressed agri- 
cultural industry from the effects of 
foreign bounties ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micuarn 
Hicxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.): This is, 
doubtless, an important subject, and I 
have already given directions for the 
latest information with regard to it to 
be collected, with the intention of sub- 
mitting it to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Office, by whom 
it would be properly considered. But I 
may remind the hon. Member that the 
circumstances are by no means the same 
as existed in the case of the sugar 
bounties, and that the bounty given 
by the Argentine Republic is a very 
small one, amounting to about ls. per 
ewt. of meat. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE— 
NUMBERS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether any, 
and, if so, what additions have been 
made to the Metropolitan Police Force 
since August last ? 


{Fesrvary 27, 1888} 
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Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, the increase to the strength of the 
Force up to the Ist of August last was 
224. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM. 
MISSION FOR COUNTY DOWN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact, 
as published in Zhe Belfast Northern 
Whag of the 23rd instant, that the Sub- 
Commission for the County of Down will 
sit at Newry on 4th April, and at Ban- 
bridge on 4th May next ; whether, con- 
sidering the large number of originating 
notices to fix fair rents served by the 
tenants of the Lord Lieutenant, the 
Marquess of Downshire, Colonel Forde, 
cad Lav Annesley, in the Unions of 
Newtownards and Downpatrick, he can 
now state on what dates a Sub-Commis- 
sion will sit to hear applications from 
tenants in these Unions; and, whether 
it is intended to have only the one Sub- 
Commission sitting in the County of 
Down? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners state 
that a Sub-Commission for County Down 
will sit at Banbridge on the 4th April, 
and, as far as possible, dispose of the 
applications from the north side of the 
county. The sitting at Newry, although 
at present fixed for the Ist of May, will 
be open to re-arrangement as occasion 
may justify. It is intended to have 
only one Sub-Commission sitting in the 
County Down. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSION FOR COUNTY DONEGAL. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 

al, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
rd Lieutenant of Ireland, Whetier he 
can state when the Sub-Commission for 

County Donegal will hear the fair rent 

applications entered from the Union of 

Stranorlar, the Union of Strabane, and 

the district of Dunfanaghy; and, whether 

he is aware that a large number of 
tenants residing in this Union had their 
originating notices served on the Land 

Commission before the gale day et No- 

vember last, and, although entitled to 

the benefit of the reduced rent in respect 


oi the half-year expiring on the gale 
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day next previous to the passing of 
“The Irish Land Act, 1887,” they will 
be obliged to pay the old rent up to the 
date of the decision of the Com- 
missioners ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners inform 
me that on the 14th of October last there 
were but nine cases unheard in the 
Stranorlar Union, five in the Strabane 
Union, and four in the Dunfanaghy 
Union. They were not at present 
in a position to say when the 
application from these Unions will be 
heard. The Sub-Commission which has 
been sitting in the County Donegal 
since the 10th of January continue there 
until the end of April; but its‘time will 
be fully occupied by applicacions from 
the remaining Unions of the county, all 
of which were entered prior to the 14th 
of October. As regards the latter por- 
tion of the Question, it is to be observed 
that where a tenant has made application 
prior to the gale day next following the 
passing of the Act quoted, he will be 
entitled to deduct any over-payment he 
may have made for the half-year ex- 
piring on that gale day upon the judicial 
rent being fixed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Is the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman aware 
that in the Union of Stranorlar alone 
there were 200 notices lodged in 
November ? 

Corone. KING-HARMAN: I am 
not aware of that. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—PETTY 
SESSIONS COURT, KANTURK—RE- 
FUSAL OF SUMMONS. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, If it 
is a fact that a young man named 
Patrick Hongan, within the past fort- 
night, applied for a summons to the 
Petty Sessions Clerk at Kanturk against 
Constable Egan of that town, and that 
the clerk refused to issue a summons 
without the directions of a magistrate ; 
whether Hongaa then applied to Mr, 
Crawford, J.P., who refused to grant a 
summons until Hongan went before the 
Petty Sessions Bench and formally 
there applied for same; whether Mr. 
Crawford, at Kanturk Petty Sessions, 
on Saturday last, the 18th instant, 
stated from the Bench that it was always 


Mr. Arthur O Connor 
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the custom not to issue summonses 
— policemen without the sanction 
of the Bench; and, whether there is any 
legal foundation for such a custom ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mapven) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The facts are correctly stated 
in the Question of the hon. Member. 
The Petty Sessions Clerk, in refusing to 
issue a summons under the circum- 
stances mentioned in the Question with- 
out the direction of a magistrate, was 
acting not merely in accordance with 
custom, but in pursuance of instructions 
which he had received from a full Bench 
of Magistrates. Under the Petty Ses- 
sions Act it is the duty of the clerk to 
issue summonses under the direction of 
the Justices; and it is quite competent 
to the Justices to give any directions 
which they may think necessary for the 
purpose of protecting the process of the 
Court from abuse. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION —THE LORD 
LIEUTENANT’S COUNTY DOWN 
TENANTS. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E,) (for Mr. 
M‘Cartan) (Down, 8.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether he is aware that the 
Lord Lieutenant, with a view to make a 
settlement with, or to sell their holdings 
at 20 years’ purchase, to his County 
Down tenants, extended the time within 
which they could make applications to 
have fair rents fixed and be entitled to 
the reduction on the half-year’s rent due 
at 1st November last, as provided by the 
fifth section of ‘‘The Land Law (Ire- 
land) Act, 1887 ;”’ whether he can state 
how many originating notices to fix fair 
rent were served on the land Commis- 
sion by the tenants of His Excellency 
between the 3lst of October last and 
the Ist of February instant ; whether 
notices were served on the tenants who 
had not made application to the Court, 
offering 20 per cent reduction on the old 
rents; and, whether, considering that 
there are upwards of 4,000 applications 
at present entered for hearing in the 
County of Down, and that one Sub- 
Commission could not dispose of all these 
cases for years, he will now consider the 
desirability of having a new Sub-Com- 
mission appointed for the County of 
Down ? 

Tuz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixe-Harmay) 
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(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I hardly unders:and the inquiry 
contained in the first paragraph. In 
order that the tenants should be entitled 
to the reduction on the half-year’s rent 
due the Ist of November, the Act re- 
quires that the application should have 
been made before that date. If a land- 
lord desires to give his tenants the bene- 
fit of any reduction made in cases in 
which they made application after the 
Ist of November, and allow them an 
abatement on the six months’ rent to 
that date, it is altogether a matter of 
personal arrangement. I am not, how- 
ever, aware of the Lord Lieutenant hav- 
ing doneso. The number of originating 
notices referred to in the second para- 
graph was 19. I have no knowledge as 
regards the third paragraph. The num- 
ber of applications from the County 
Down is3,645. The Land Commissioners 
will consider whether any course can be 
adopted to effect the hearing of these 
cases within a reasonable time. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION — SPECIAL 
REPORT SCHEDULES, 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) (for Mr. 


M‘Cartan) (Down, 8.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 


Ireland, Whether he is aware that the 
Special Report of the Irish Land Com- 
mission, dated 3rd January, 1888, and 
presented to the House on Wednesday 
last, does not contain copies of the 
Schedule and Supplemental Schedule 
referred to therein ; whether, considering 
the numerous complaints that the re- 
ductions made by the Land Commission 
were by no means commensurate with 
the fall in the prices of produce, and 
that the same machinery has to be re- 
sorted to for 1888 and 1889, he will 
give a Return of Copies of these Sche- 
dules, with the answers given thereon 
by the scrutineers; whether the sug- 
gestion, No. 1, made in the Letter of 
the Land Commission of the 25th of 
August, and copy of which is appended 
to the Special Report, has been in any 
instance carried out by the scrutineers ; 
and, if so, in what Unions differences 
have been made in the revision of judicial 
rents by reason of ‘‘ one portion being a 
mountain and the other portion a low- 
land district ;”? whether he can state 
the names of the persons in the County 
of Down with whom “ the Supplemen- 
tal Schedules on thin paper,” referred 





to in Suggestion No. 2, were left to be 
filled, as directed, “ at the request” of 
the scrutineers; and, whether he can 
mention at what dates respectively the 
scrutineers for the County of Down were 
instructed to have their Schedules and 
Supplemental Schedules filled up and 
returned ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I am aware of the circumstances 
mentioned in the first paragraph. The 
Land Commissioners inform me that 
they have no objection to furnish copies 
of the Schedules referred to, and which 
they state were at the time communi- 
cated to the public Press. They cannot, 
however, undertake to give the answers 
furnished by their scrutineers, nor the 
names of the persons in the County 
Down with whom the Supplementa! 
Schedules were left. The Returns of 
the scrutineers did indicate, in most 
instances, the characteristics of the 
Union dealt with, as regarded its moun- 
tain and lowland districts. The scruti- 
neers were directed to return their 
Schedules and Supplemental Schedules 
as soon as they should have obtained 
the information called for. 


RATING ASSESSMENTS — EXEMPTION 
OF LUNATIC ASYLUMS, 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government, in 
any Bill to be introduced this Session, 
to provide for the removal of the exist- 
ing exemption of lunatic asylums from 
the ordinary assessment for rating pur- 
poses, which relieves the county at the 
expense of the particular parish in which 
the asylum is situate ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Ssirn) (Strand, Westminster) : The 
Government do not propose to bring in 
a Bill dealing with the assessment of 
rates on lunatic asylums; but an oppor- 
tunity will arise for the hon. Gentleman 
to raise the question when the Lunacy 
Acts Amendment Bill is before the 
House. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY—ADDITIONAL 
GRANTS. 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Government still adhere 
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to the undertaking given by the Go- 
vernment of the day in 1885, not to 
propose any new grants to Members of 
the Royal Family until the whole subject 
has been considered by a Committee of 
this House ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, bly irony! : AsI do 
not apprehend it will be the duty of the 
Government to propose any new grants 
to Members of the Royal Family at any 
very early date, I think it inadvisable 
to enter into any engagement with the 
Tlouse with regard to what may pos- 
sibly be remote contingencies; and I 
must refer the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to the answers I gave to him and 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
last Monday with reference to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON asked, whether 
the House was to understand from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s answer that the 
Government did not depart, and did not 
intend to depart, from the understand- 
ing given in 1885? 

rn. W.H. SMITH: I have answered 
the Question already, both last Monday 
and to-day. I cannot vary my answer 
in the slightest degree. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, that his 
Question was, whether the Government 
still adhered to the understanding given 
by the Government of the day in 1885, 
not to propose any new grants to Mem- 
bers of the Royal Family until the 
whole subject had been considered by a 
Committee of that House ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not able 
to accept the view of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that the Government 
of 1885 did enter into any such under- 
taking. But, whether that is so or not, 
I am not prepared to give any such 
undertaking with reference to what I 
believe to te remote contingencies. I 
have stated the course which the Go- 
vernment think it right to follow. 


PUBLIC BILLS — AMENDMENTS TO 
QUESTION FOR SECOND READING 
— PAROCHIAL BOARDS, &c. BILL 
—OROFTERS, &c. BIT.L. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked Mr. Speaker, Whether the Paro- 
chial Boards Bill, the second reading of 
which was merely negatived on Wed- 
nesday without the Amendment “this 
day six months” being carried, could 


Mr. E. Robertson 


{ COMMONS} 





be tae down again for a second read- 


in 

ite. A. SUTHERLAND (Sutherland) 
put a similar Question with regard to 
the Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act 
(1886) Amendment Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: With regard to the 
Parochial Boards (Scotland) Bill, the 
second reading of which was negatived 
on Wednesday last, the position is this— 
inasmuch as no Amendment was moved 
‘that the Bill be read a second time 
this day six months,” and all the House 
determined was ‘‘ that the Bill be not 
now read a second time,” it is therefore 
competent for the hon. Gentleman to 
set up the Bill again and put it down for 
a second reading on a future day. The 
same Rule applies to the Crofters’ Hold- 
ings (Scotland) Act (1886) Amendment 
Bill, the circumstances, if I recollect, 
being identically the same. 


TURKEY—THE DARDANELLES— 
ALLEGED PURCHASE OF AN ISLAND. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs a Question of which I 
have given him private Notice. It is, 
Whether there is any truth in the state- 
ment in a leading article in Le Temps 
newspaper, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have procured or asked from the 
Turkish Government the cessiun of a 

rt or of an Island in the neighbour- 

ood of the Dardanelles ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I have no hesitation in 
answering my hon. Friend. There is 
no foundation whatever for that state- 
ment, or for any of the other statements 
in the article in question. 


THE NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE, 
1888 — RULE 1 (SITTINGS OF THE 
HOUSE). 


Mz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I wish to put a Question to you, 
Sir, on a point of Order, in reference to 
the new Rule which was passed on 
Friday. I wish to know whether, under 
the new Rule, no Notice of opposition 
to a Bill or a Motion on the Paper under 
the half-past 12 o’clock Rule will take 
place unless the opposition comes from 
an hon. Member in his place ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: As I read the Re- 


| solution passed by this House on Friday 
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last, its purport appears to be this—that 
om a ock it is ppamag hy a 
the further progress of any Bill for an 

hon. Member to say “‘I object.” I an 
not prepared to say that the half-past 12 
Rule has been abolished; but it has 
certeinly fallen into desuetude, or will 
fall into desuetude, by the operation of 
the Rule which was passed on Friday 
last. But if half-past 12 o’clock be 
reached I am not prepared to say that 
the Rule, in regard to what is called a 
Blocking Motion, would not come into 
operation; but, as the hon. Member 
will observe, it is sufficient after 12 to 
stop the further progress of a Bill by 
an hon. Member objecting to the time 
at which it is proposed to bring it on. 


THE ESTIMATES. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he 
wished to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, with reference to the Vote for 
Salaries, Allowances, and Travelling 
Expenses of Resident Magistrates in 
Ireland, Whether he could see his way 
to postpone the consideration of that 
Vote, inasmuch as there were two or 
three Votes before it which he was in- 
formed would give rise to considerable 
discussion, and then they could hardly 
be called upon to discuss the Irish Vote 
in a small portion of one night’s Sitting ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. it. 
Saurrn) (Strand, Lecayrang I think 
there is every reason to believe, and 
hope, that the Votes preceding Vote 28, 
referred to by the hon. Member, will 
not take up much time, as they are not 
of a contentious character, and I trust 
that this particular Vote may be reached 
at a very early hour, leaving ample time 
for its discussion. The hon. Gentleman 
is aware that unless the Votes on the 
Paper are got through at this Sitting it 
will be impossible for me to ask the 
House to consider the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Sir Charles Russell) 
on Thursday next. I am exceedingly 
desirous that an opportunity should be 
afforded to bring on the Motion; but if 
Supply is not finished to-night it would 
be necessary to continue it on Thurs- 


day. 

ie. DILLON: DoI understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that if the 
other Votes take considerable time there 


will be another opportunity found for 
discussing this Vote 


{Fzsrvary 27, 1888} 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is the only 
Vote on which we expect considerable 
discussion. 

Mr. DILLON : Is there not prolonged 
discussion expected on the Chamberlain 
Vote ? 

An hon. Mzmszr: That comes on 
after the Irish Vote. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): Oan the right hon. 
Gentleman state to the House definitely 
when the Army and Navy Estimates 
will be laid before the House; also 
when the printed Paper setting forth 
the usual Statement will be furnished ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: We have every 
reason to bope that the Army Estimates 
will be distributed on Thursday, and I 
trust the Navy Estimates will be ready 
on Friday or Saturday. The Army 
Estimates will be proceeded with on 
Monday next. The Navy Estimates 
will follow on Thursday, if it is possible 
to do so. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
As to the Supplementary Estimates to 
come on to-night, I should like to ask 
whether, as to the Vote of £18,000 for 
New Guinea, any money has already 
been expended by the Treasury under 
that head ? 

Tur SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
gail (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): No, 

ir. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Why is it put down in the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Because it is neces- 
sary to make provision in the financial 
year for expenditure which is intended 
to come within the year. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked, was it intended to take the 
Army Estimates on Monday on short 
notice ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: My experience 
is that they generally have been taken 
on short notice. The right hon. Gentle- 
man is aware that there has been con- 
siderable delay with regard to the Esti- 
mates. It is proposed to tdke tho 
debate on going into Committee of 
Supply on Monday next on the Army 
Estimates. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked, when the Civil Service Estimates 
would be laid before the House ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
gave Notice that he should move to 
reduce Vote 1 by £3,900 (Mr. Chamber- 
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lain’s Mission), and a further reduction 
on a subsequent Vote relating to Jubilee 
expenses of £5,658. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—— 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES (SUPPLE- 
MENTARY ESTIMATES, 1887-8). 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass 1.—Pustic Works AND 
BurLpineos. 


(1.) £13,000, Supplementary, Public 
Buildings, Ireland. 

Mx. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, it was very difficult to 
appreciate the value of these Supple- 
mentary Estimates, with copies of the 
original Estimates to which they were 
Supplementary being in the hands of 
hon. Members. He had found on in- 
quiry at the Vote Office that there was 
scarcely acopy to beobtained. He had, 
however, succeeded in obtaining a copy, 
and on looking at it he found that the 
figures given in the Supplementary 
Estimates did not agree with those 
which ype in the original Esti- 
mate. he original Estimate was for 
£62,000 odd for National Education 
Buildings; whereas the sum now prt 
down in the present Vote as the original 
Estimate was £59,478. He desired to 
ask one or two questions in regard to 
this particular Vote, which was one that 
had come before the Public Accounts’ 
Committee on more than one occasion, 
and after subjecting it tou a detailed 
examination the result had invariably 
been unsatisfactory. Last year the 
Committee were assisted by a represen- 
tative of the Board of Works in Ireland, 
and it was found that several irregulari- 
ties had occurred during the financial 
year then under discussion. The Repre- 
sentative of the Treasury who appeared 
before the Committee was utterly un- 
able to give any explanation of the 
relations between the Treasury itself 
and the Board of Works in Ireland 
with respect to the expenditure of pub- 
lic money. The Treasury official, how- 
ever, admitted that certain irregularities 
had taken place on tie part of the Board 
of Works. Hon. Members might sup- 

on looking at this Supplementary 
imate that there was some unforeseen 


Mr, Labouchere 
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expenditure to be met in the financial 
year amounting to £13,000. Accord- 
ing to the original Estimate, it would 
appear that the whole amount for the 
ear was £75,478; but that sum had 

een reduced by £13,000, showing an 
apparent economy to the extent of 
£13,000. There could not be a more 
misleading case, The economy effected 
in the Vote figured last year at the sum 
of £13,000; but the Committee were 
now told that the grants for ordinary 
literary schools, in addition to a Vote of 
£35,000, were required to the extent of 
£13,000, that being precisely the sum 
which they stated to have been saved. 
In fact, this Supplementary Estimate 
wiped away the whole of the economy 
effected last year in this Department. 
The whole Estimate was based on a 
system which had nothing to say for it- 
self in respect of real economy ; but it 
was calculated to mislead and delude 
the Committee of Supply. The Public 
Accounts’ Committee on many occasions 
had found it necessary to consider the 
irregularities of the Board of Works in 
Ireland, and the fact that they were in 
the habit of spending large sums of 
money without the Treasury knowing 
anything of the matter until months 
after the expenditure had been incurred. 
At present he would content himself by 
asking the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Jackson) whether this 
sum of £13,000 represented the sum 
which was put down last yearasasaving? 

Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) said, he was always afraid 
that any proposal to save money upon 
Irish Votes was only made the means of 
simply throwing good money after bad. 
They had been given to understand 
lately that the financial authorities of 
the Government were about to take 
steps to minimize as much as possible 
the Supplementary Estimates. There 
were unusually favourable circumstances 
why that should have been done this 
year, seeing that there was no appre- 
hension of war, and no Supplementary 
Estimates for the Naval and Military 
Services. So far, however, from the 
Department having taken the trouble to 
avoid Supplementary Estimates, they 
had come to the House to ask it to 
pass Votes greater in number than 
ever. The Civil Service Supplemen- 
tary Estimates would be found to 
be a fat volume—a good deal more 
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numerous than in previous years. Some 
of the items were ridiculously small in 
amount; in one instance he saw that 
the amount to be voted was only £1. 

Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. Covrtyey) (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) said, the hon. Gentleman was 
referring to Estimates which were not 
now under the consideration of the 
Committee. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
felt that he had gone somewhat beyond 
the consideration of the present Vote. 
He thought, however, it was a lament- 
able fact that the Departments were not 
able to cut their coat according to their 
cloth. 

Tue SECRETARY ro roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): 
I am precluded by your ruling, Sir, 
from following the hon. Gentleman 
into the Vote of £1 that becomes neces- 
sary on the Bankruptcy Department of 
the Board of Trade ; but the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates on this occasion are not, 
as the hon. Member has described, ‘‘ a 
fat volume.” They are by no means as 


large this year as they have been in pre- 
vious years. 


[Sir Gzorcze Campsett: I 
said more numerous.| If the hon. Gen- 
tleman will examine them, [ am sure he 
will find that they are fewer in number 
and considerably smaller in amount than 
they have ever been on any previous 
occasion. The Supplementary Estimates 
this year are about £180,000, whereas 
last year they amounted to £515,000. 
That shows, I think, that great care and 
effective control have been exercised by 
the Department, and the Department 
itself may take credit for the examina- 
tion to which the Estimates were sub- 
jected before they were presented to 
Parliament last year. As to the control 
exercised over the expenditure, I think 
there has been a greater improvement 
in the administration than ever charac- 
terized the previous Estimates. There 
is another point which touches one of 
the questions raised by the hon. Member 
for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
—not one of these Estimates would have 
been evaded, and the fact that they have 
been so little exceeded in amount is due 
to the action of the Department, and 
those responsible for examining the Esti- 
mates as originally sent in. In answer 
to the remarks of the hon. Member for 
East Donegal, I find the first objection 
which he took was on comparing the 





original Estimate with the amount now 
required in the shape of Supplementary 
Estimates. The y Medea between 
the original Estimate and the statement 
which now appears in the Supplemen- 
tary Estimate is accounted for in this 
way. The hon. Member will remember 
that last year there was a proposal to 
take £3,000 for the Ulster Canal. The 
House of Commons decided to strike 
that item out, and consequently the 
original Estimate was reduced by 
£3,000, which, it will be found, re- 
presents exactly the difference between 
the original Estimate and the state- 
ment given in the Supplementary Esti- 
mate. The total sum for new works 
and alterations was £62,478 in the 
original Estimate, owing to the fact that 
£3,000 were asked for the Ulster Canal. 
With regard to this very item, I may 
point out that the reduction of the gene- 
ral Vote has nothing to do with the 
Supplementary Estimate which is pre- 
sented on this occasion; because the 
hon. Member, if he refers to the original 
Estimate, will find that the sum taken 
for grants for ordinary literary schools 
was £35,000. As a matter of fact, the 
expenditure proved to be more than 
£35,000, and the £13,000 the Com- 
mittee are now asked to vote is the 
amount, with certain savings on the 
general Vote, which it is necessary to 
provide in order to make up the amount 
expended on the National literary 
schools. The fact referred to by the 
hon. Member that the sum of £13,000 
now asked for represents the reduction 
on the Estimate as compared with 
1886-7, is a mere accidental coinci- 
dence. These grants are dependent 
upon the progress which has been made 
upon the building of schools to which 
the grants are applied, and the favour- 
able weather in the past year enabled 
greater progress to be made with the 
buildings than had been expected. 
It is rather difficult to estimate be- 
forehand how much in a particular 
year the Treasury may be called upon 
to grant. I hope I have shown that 
there is no discrepancy between the 
original Estimate and this Supplemen- 
tary Estimate; and, further, that the 
cutting down of the works estimated on 
a former occasion has nothing to do with 
the sum the Committee are now asked 
to pass. The two questions are entirely 
distinct, and, as I have pointed out, it 
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is due to greater p having been 
made with the buildings for which the 
grants were made than it was possible 
to foresee. 

Lorzpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): I do not see that the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury errs on the 
side of lucidity. I was just as wise 
when the hon. Member sat down as I 
was when he got up. The hon. Gentle- 
man gave two reasons for these Supple- 
mentary Estimates. One was that 
£3,000, intended to have been spent 
upon the Ulster Canal, were not included 
in the Vote, although that expendi- 
ture had been estimated for in the 
original Vote for Works. Now, I want 
to know what possible connection there 
ean be, or ought to be, in this Supple- 
mentary Estimate between Votes for 
building ordinary literary schools and a 
Vote for the Ulster Canal ? Cananything 
show more clearly the ridiculous jumble 
in which the Estimates are presented to 
Parliament than to drag in the Ulster 
Canal in connection with the ordinary 
literary schools? The hon. Gentleman 
says that the expenditure on the ordi- 
nary literary schools has been greater by 
£13,000 on account of the extraordi- 
narily favourable weather for enabling 
progress to be made with building opera- 
tions. Before I accept that statement, I 
should like the hon. Gentleman to tell 
the Committee what was the particular 
month of the year which was so extra- 
ordinarily favourable for the purposes 
of building as to enable this increased 
sum to be spent. That is the 
sort of explanation which is given 
from time to time when informa- 
tion is demanded in regard to in- 
creased expenditure. There is only too 
frequently an explanation of this far- 
fetched and rococo character instead of 
the He ans ta which the Committee is 
entitled to demand. The original grant 
for ordinary literary schools last year 
was £35,000. Why, then, did the Trea- 
sury allow the Board of Works to expend 
£13,000 more? Was it done with the 
sanction of the Treasury, and did the 
Board of Works apply directly for the 
eanction of the Treasury? I think that 
the whole of this amount might have 
been well included in the Estimates for 
the coming year, if the statement of the 
hon. Gentleman is correct that last year 
the Vote showed a saving of £13,000. 


Ur. Jackson 


{COMMONS} 
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The whole of that saving appeared now 
to be eaten up by the increased Estimate 
now presented to the Committee. All 
I can say is, that the whole treatment of 
financial matters submitted to the House 
of Commons is distinctly illusory, and 
discreditable to the Treasury. 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The explanation of 
my hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Jackson) was not only an 
explanation of the Vote upon the Paper, 
but an answer to the remarks of the 
hon. Member for East Donegal (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor), who asked certain 
questions. The noble Lord does not 
seem to appreciate that the amount was 
cut down on the one hand and was 
raised on the other. [Lord Ranpotrx 
Oxvrouttt: That is what I am appre- 
ciating.] The noble Lord did not 
appreciate it, because he asked why my 
hon. Friend had referred to the reduc- 
tion of £3,000 on the Ulster Canal. As 
the hon. Member for East Donegal had 
alluded to the cutting down of the ori- 
ginal Estimate, it was the duty of my 
hon. Friend to explain why it had been 
done. The statement was not that of 
my hon. Friend, but that of the hon. 
Member opposite; because my hon. 
Friend pointed out that the cuttin 
down of the original Estimate ha 
nothing to do with this particular Vote. 
As to the increase in the Vote, I frankly 
admit—and I am sure that the noble 
Lord will join with me—that the general 
situation in which the Treasury and the 
Board of Works stands in connection 
with the National Schools in Ireland is 
a most unsatisfactory one, and requires 
continual watchfulness. It is more or 
less an automatic expenditure, over 
which the control of the Treasury 
is not anything like what it ought 
to be. The intention has been that 
the Board of Works should give 
this money without the previous assent 
of Parliament, which I think is a 
monstrous proposition. I entirely demur 
to the idea that Parliament should have 
no control over the amount that is to be 
spent in a given year, and over the mea- 
sures that should be taken to exercise 
control over the expenditure upon the 
schools. Unless that is done, it will 
never be possible for Parliament to know 
distinctly in any given year how much 
money is likely to be expended. It 
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appears that more has been spent this 
ear than is erally spent ; but it is 
not the fault of the Treasury that there 
should have been an excess this year. I 
can assure the noble Lord that every 
care will be taken to prevent a recur- 
rence in future of the unsatisfactory 
state of things which has been com- 
lained of. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
May I be allowed to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, whether the Board of 
Works can spend money on these schools 
without the assent of the Treasury? I 
apprehend that they cannot; but that 
any expenditure beyond the Estimate 
must have obtained the sanction of the 
Treasury. I want to know whether that 
is not the case ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes; but I think I 
ean satisfy the noble Lord that the Trea- 
sury, as far as possible, took every pre- 
caution they could. [Lord Randolph 
CuurcHitt made a remark which was 
inaudible.| Perhaps the noble Lord 
will allow me to answer the question in 
my own way as far as I can. I must 
first state to the Committee how the 
matter stands and how these grants are 
made. The grants are made to the ex- 
tent of two-thirds of the estimated cost 


of building schools in Ireland. Applica- 
tions are sent to the National Education 
Commissioners in Ireland, by whom the 


grants are made. They have, in the 
first instance, to give their approval to 
every scheme for the erection of schools, 
and the grants are madetothem. Plans 
are sent to the Board of Works, and the 
Board of Works are charged with the 
duty of paying the money which has 
been granted by the National Education 
Commissioners. The Board of Works 
makes the payments from time to time on 
the certificate of the architect and sur- 
veyor that a certain amount of work has 
been done, and certain amounts become 
payable. Towards the end of last year 
I went over to Dublin, and in the course 
of my investigation, I found that the 
amount of money that had been voted 
by Parliament for these services had 
been exhausted. [ Mr. Arthur O’Connor: 
What month?}] In December. I at 
once caused a letter to be written to the 
Education Commissioners drawing their 
attention to the fact, and pointing out 
that no more money was at the disposal 
of the Treasury for the financial year. 
The consequence of that was that a stop 
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was put to the payments by the Board 
of Works, alg no furthur payments 
were made without the sanction of the 
Treasury. I think that is an answer to 
the noble Lord’s question as to whether 
the Board ci Works spent the money 
without the sanction of the Treasury. 
I have pointed out that the Board of 
Works did not spend money without the 
sanction of the Treasury, and Iwill now 
explain why the sanction of the Treasury 
was given. These schools for which 
grants have been sanctioned are spread 
all over Ireland. The sanction to their 
erection is first given by the National 
Education Commissioners, and subse- 
quently by the Board of Works. It 
would entail extreme hardship if, after 
the grants have been made, and the 
buildings have made progress in the be- 
lief that under the conditionsof the grant, 
the money expended would be repaid, it 
would entail extreme hardship to arrest 
their progress, and moreover would be 
extremely difficult to do so. I have called 
the attention both of the Board of Works 
and of the National Education Commis- 
sioners to this matter in such a way that 
I believe in future the making of these 
grants will be placed on a better footing ; 
but I do not feel that the Treasury 
would be justified in repudiating them, 
because they would have been re- 
pudiating what was a distinct contract 
entered into between the National 
Education Commissioners and the Board 
of Works on making these grants. If 
economy is to be effected, it must be on 
the original granting of the money, 
more than upon the Estimates. The 
money which becomes payable this 
year is not the money granted this year. 
A portion of the money expended this 
year was granted in 1884-5, a further 
portion in 1835-6, and a third portion in 
1886-7. Tt must necessarily be that the 
payment of the money and the build- 
of the schools must follow at some con- 
siderable period subsequent to that on 
which the grant was made. My right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has touched slightly upon what 
has been a difficulty in the past. I 
think there has been a misunderstanding 
as to the power of the Commissioners of 
National Education to act separately and 
independently of the action of the Board 
of Works. I can safely say that in 
future the Estimates will be framed in 
conjunction with and upon the approval 
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of the National Education Commis- 
sioners, and we shall, as far as it is 
possible to do so, limit the grants within 
the year’s Estimate so as to prevent 
any excessin a future year. I do not 
say that that will be possible next 
year, because, now that the question 
has been raised, I feel it my duty to 
be perfectly frank with the Commis- 
sioners, and I may tell them that when 
I went to Dublin and discovered this 
fact—that not only had the grant of 
last year been exhausted, that not only 
had the Board of Works no more money 
at their disposal, but that grants, which 
in the ordinary course will and must be 
met before the end of the financial year, 
had been made by the Education Com- 
missioners in excess of the provision 
made by Parliament. Immediately this 
was discovered, I determined to put the 
system upon some better footing; but 
that is too late now. If the House of 
Commons is anxious to say that the 
system of making grants for these 
buildings by the National Education 
Commissioners from day to day and 
week to week shall be stopped, then of 


course Parliament has the power to do: 


that, and will take the responsibility 
upon themselves. But as the matter 
stands at present, I do not think the 
Treasury has power tointerfere with any 
of the grants already made, and I think 
I have shown my noble Friend that I 
have endeavoured, as far as I can, to 
put a stop to the present condition of 
things. My noble Friend referred to the 
way in which this Estimate is submitted 
to Parliament and to what I said about 
the UlsterCanal. Now, theamount which 
appears in the original Estimate of the 
year for the Ulster Canal was struck 
out, and that accounts for the dis- 
crepancy between the amount stated in 
the original Estimate and the amount 
which now appears in the Supplemen- 
tary Estimate. If my noble Friend will 
refer to sub-head B, he will find that it 
covers various items besides grants for 
ordinary literary schools, and unless you 
are to have separate Estimates, I do 
not see how you are to avoid mixing up 
two or three subjects of this sort, all of 
them coming under the provision of the 
Board of Works and for which they are 
responsible. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he desired to support the course 
which his hon. Friend the Member 


Mr. Jackson 


{COMMONS} 
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for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor) had taken in regard to this Esti- 
mate. It was not often that he found 
himself in accord with the noble 
Lord the Member for South Padding- 
ton (Lord Randolph Churchill) ; but he 
did so on this occasion, and he desired 
to thank the noble Lord for the remarks 
he had made. It was obvious that the 
Estimates were purely illusory, and that 
the Government took no pains to ascer- 
tain how much money the National 
Education Commissioners had granted, 
notwithstanding the professions of 
economy with which they came to Par- 
liament. Those professions of eco- 
nomy they knew to be altogether 
unreal. He had no wish to attribute 
to the Treasury that which he had no 
right to attribute to them; but it was 
quite clear that they paid away money 
without knowing what the real require- 
ments under this head were, for it was 
evident that the Government were in 
ignorance of what was required until 
the Secretary to the Treasury went to 
Ireland in the month of December. 
Nothing could be more monstrous than 
the way in which these Estimates were 
prepared. The difference between the 
sum of £59,000 and £62,000 was ac- 
counted for by the cutting off of the 
item for the Ulster Canal; but the main 
objection was that a saving of £13,000 
had been put forward which could only 
serve to delude the public. The Govern- 
ment appeared to take no pains to 
ascertain what amount of money they 
might be called upon to pay, and, accord- 
ing to the Secretary to the Treasury, he 
had discovered on his visit to Dublin, 
very much to his surprise, that it would 
be necessary to make provision for 
£60,000 more than he had any previous 
knowledge of. He protested against 
the Committee being asked blindly to 
vote a sum of money they knew nothing 
about. They were obliged to take it on 
trust from the Treasury, and the Trea- 
sury appeared to know quite as little as 
they did about it. 

Mr. JACKSON: I will answer at 
once the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton. The economy of 
£13,000, to which he has alluded, had 
no reference in any form, shape, or 
manner to the question of the erection 
of literary schools. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, thatit hap- 
pened to be the same amount, 
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Mr. JACKSON: That is only an 
accidental coincident. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, the hon. 
Gentlemen had said that until he went 
over to Ireland he did not know what 
grants had been made, and he then dis- 
covered that it would be necessary to 
make provision for £60,000 more. He 
understood the hon. Gentleman to say 
that the £13,000 had actually been ex- 


pended. 

Mr. JACKSON: I should like to keep 
the hon. Member to the £13,000, which 
happens to be the same amount as the 
saving effected last year. I wish to in- 
form the hon. Member that the amount 
provided for the ordinary Public Works 
Vote proved to be sufficient, and more 
than sufficient, for the work done. The 
£13,000 deficit has reference to the 
grants for literary schools; therefore it 
is altogether inaccurate to say that the 
Government came to the House with 
illusory Votes, seeking to deceive the 
public. I would ask the hon. Member 
to consider the difficulties we have to 
encounter with regard to this Vote. 
The Treasury receive from the Board of 
Works an Estimate that will come in 
payment in the course of the year. That 
Estimate has to be framed in the month 
of November, and it is an Estimate of 
the sum likely to be expended in carry- 
ing on the building operations in certain 
schools in different parts of Ireland, 
some of which may not even have been 
begun, and the information as to the 
progress of which cannot be determined 
by the Board of Works itself, except 
upon a very rough and general Esti- 
mate. It is quite impossible for the 
Board to determine beforehand what 
schools will be begun at all within the 
financial year, and to say 15 months 
beforehand what progress will have 
been made with them during the year. 
I think I have shown the hon. Member 
that the £13,000 to which he has al- 
luded have no reference to any public 
works except the literary schools. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he must 
trouble the Committee again. The mat- 
ter had not been made clear yet. He 
understood the Financial Secretary to 
say that this money was granted in 
1884-5 and 1885-6. Why, then, in 
November, 1886, when the Estimates 
were heing prepared, could not the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury learn that which 
he learned afterwards? Why should he 
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not have communicated with the autho- 
rities who controlled the building, or 
have learned what buildings were going 
to be undertaken during the year. He 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) would not say that the 
Estimate had been made out with an 
intention to deceive; but why should it 
have been made out *-. » manner which 
certainly had the ef: .. of deceiving the 
House? The Government professed to 
be economical, whereas there was no 
saving at all. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The Secretary to the Treasury has tried, 
with some success, to throw upon the 
National Education Commissioners and 
the Board of Works in Ireland the re- 
sponsibility for the excess which amounts 
this year to £13,000, and next to 
£60,000, for contracts they have entered 
into without the consent of Parliament. 
What I say is, that if the Secretary to 
the Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer desire to throw the responsi- 


bility on the National Education Com- 


missioners and the Board of Works, 
they are trying to divest themselves of a 
responsibility which belongs to them- 
selves. Everybody knows that the Na- 
tional Education Commissioners and the 
Board of Works will grant money 
lavishly, and with great freedom, if they 
have the power to do so. The only con- 
trol over those two Bodies is the Trea- 
sury, and it will nct do for the Secretary 
to the Treasury to get up in this House 
and throw the responsibility upon those 
Bodies, when we know that the Trea- 
sury itself possesses an absolute power 
of veto. It will not do, therefore, for 
the Treasury to say that the fault rests 
with the Commissioners of Education 
and the Board of Works. The very fact 
of the Commissioners of Education and 
the Board of Works having committed 
a fault shows that there must have been 
complicity on the part of the Treasury. 
I object, therefore, to the hon. Gentleman 
getting up in this House and endeavour- 
ing to exculpatethe Treasury by throwing 
the responsibility upon other persons. 
Another point on which there has been 
a misunderstanding is that which was 
raised by the hon. Member for East 
Donegal and the hon. Member for 
Northampton. This is an Estimate for 
works amounting to more than £59,000, 
and the Supplementary Estimate this 
year shows that there has been no 
diminution. The Secretary to the Trea- 
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sury may give any explanation he likes, 
but he cannot get rid of that fact. It is 
too much the habit in presenting a Vote 
to Parliament to present it in a light as 
favourable as possible; but invariably, 
when a saving is shown, it is discovered 
that all the economy is eaten up by an 
excess next year. The fact remains in this 
instance that the control of the Treasury 
over expenditure of this nature is illusory. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I will take the 
last point of the noble Lord first. I think 
the Committee will be prepared to ac- 
cept from my hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury the fact that, whatever 
the appearances may be, the deficiency 
of £13,000 has had nothing to do with 
the original Estimate. There is no con- 
nection between the two things. There 
must have been items to the amount of 
£13,000 cut off in the original Estimate ; 
but they had nothing whatever to do 
with the present deficiency, and facts 
are facts. For the reason stated by my 
hon. Friend, the two figures which ap- 
pear in the two sets of Estimates are 
identical. If one had been £15,000 and 
the other £8,000, instead of £13,000, it 
would have been necessary to make an 
intentional reduction in order to present 
an illusory balance sheet. Let me 
direct the attention of the Committee to 
this point—what object can the Govern- 
ment have in cutting down the expendi- 
ture if it is likely to lead to a Supple- 
mentary Estimate, because the credit 
gained for the reduction of the Estimate 
is certainly nothing like the discredit 
thrown upon the Government in regard 
to the introduction of a Supplementary 
Estimate! No Administration would 
run the risk of reducing the original 
Estimate if they foresaw that a Supple- 
mentary Estimate would be necessary. 
I therefore repudiate on the part of the 
Government the charge that they have 
been guilty of the conduct which has 
been imputed to them. And now I 
come to the next point—namely, the con- 
trol of the Treasury. Itis a fact that it 
has been held by the National Board of 
Education, erroneously I admit, but 
assented to by successive Governments, 
until the present Administration, that 
the National Board of Education in 
Ireland may make grants, and that to 
the extent of two-thirds of the expendi- 
ture. Parliament was bound to vote the 
money, the locality providing the re- 
maining third. I am bound to say that, 


Lord Randolph Churchill 


{COMMONS} 
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80 ~ as I am arpa “tee not 
to vote that principle for amomen 

a Iam obliged to the hon. Momber 
opposite for having taken up the matter, 
because the discussion which has taken 
place will strengthen our hands in the 
future arrangements we make with the 
National Board. The National Board 
undoubtedly believe themselves to be 
acting within their right. We do not 
admit that, but until this year it was 
erroneously considered that where the 
locality provided one-third of the money 
to be expended, Parliament was bound 
to vote the remaining two-thirds. I 
come now to a third point, which has 
been raised by the hon. Member for 
Northampton, with regard to the alleged 
laches of the Government in not having 
determined in November last how much 
money should be spent. I can assure 
the hon. Member that there is nothing 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Treasery desire more than to 
ascertain how much money will be spent 
in building operations in the course of a 
given year; but there is nothing more 
liable to fluctuation. We have not got 
the matter in our own hands. We do not 
build the schools ; but they are built by 
contractors or by the local authorities, 
and in large operations it is impossible 
to say how much money within a few 
thousand pounds is likely to be spent in 
a given year. I admit that every effort 
must be made to ascertain that sum; but 
it is not an easy task, and the Treasury 
are unable to withhold the few thousands 
of pounds that may be necessary, seeing 
that their refusal would involve a 
suspension of the erection. If the 
schools are wanted, and more good 
progress is made with them in the 
financial year than was originally ex- 
pected, it would be undesirable to with- 
hold the public money which must be 
paid a few months later. Of course, it 
is very inconvenient to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who has to make his 
clculation in regard to the Public Ex- 
penditure; but I think it is more ad- 
visable to carry on works of this nature 
rather than to turn away a large 
number of men who are engaged in the 
building of these schoois towards the 
end of the year, in order to prevent an 
expenditure that would be sanctioned as 
a matter of course in February or 
March. The Secretary to the Treasury 
simply put down the money that was 
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wanted when the Estimate was originally 


a a7 
r. BRADLAUGH: The Secretary 
to the Treasury said that there had 
been no communication from the Board 
of Works. 

Mr. JACKSON: I beg the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. I said there had 
been no communication from the Com- 
missioners of National Education. I 
did not say there had been no communi- 
cation between the National Education 
Commissioners and the Board of Works. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: That only shifts 
the responsibility to some other Board. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The Board of 
Works are our agents in Dublin, and 
they made the best Estimate they could 
in November last year; but in the case 
of buildings not yet commenced, it is a 
difficult task to know what money it 
would be necessary to spend within a 
given year. I trust the Committee will 
see that there has been no negligence 
on the part of the Treasury in regard 
to this matter. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was afraid that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not appreciated the point of his 
observations, possibly because he was 
not in the House when he made them. 
He thought the Committee would re- 
cognize that, although this item looked 
very sizaple and innocent, there was a 
great deal behind it which had not 
come to light, and which it was desirable 
to draw the attention of the Committee 
to. What they had to deal with lay 
hidden behind that sum of £13,000. 
He was making no attack upon the 
Secretary to the Treasury. The Secre- 
tary to the Treasury did his work as 
honestly and as well as any man who 
ever filled the post, and he (Mr. 
O’Connor) would have no objection to 
make to anything the hon. Gentleman 
had said or done. His point was this— 
that the Board of Works, who were the 
agents of the Treasury for Irish pur- 
ye did not deal with the Treasury in 

ndon as the Treasury ought to be 
dealt with. They did not communicate 
to the Treasury all those items connected 
with the public expenditnre which they 
ought to have communicated, and if 
there was any point upon which the 
Financial Secretary was to blame it was 
not in insisting in having that informa- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman was a Member 





of the Public Accounts Committee, and 
he must have known that those and 
other irregularities had not been made 
known to the Treasury until a month 
after the money was granted, showing 
the perfunctory carelessness with which 
money was granted, and proving that 
there was anything but a rigid and 
careful examination. The hon. Gentle- 
man said that that item had nothing to 
do with the whole Vote. He (Mr. 
O’Connor) demurred from that view 
altogether, because if they had a surplus 
on one particular item in a Vote and a 
deficit on another, the Treasury ought 
to be able to balance the deficit by the 
surplus without going to the House. 
The Financial Secretary had informed 
the House that with regard to all the 
rest of the Vote the money voted by 
Parliament was more than sufficient for 
the purposes of the Board of Works in 
connection with other works, and that 
this Supplementary Estimate would 
otherwise have been required to deal 
with a larger deficit which had been 
revented by applying balances obtained 
rom other items in the Vote. Now, 
he could not understand how economy 
could be practised in a Vote by applying 
surpluses obtained from particular 
items for which more was asked 
than was absolutely necessary, and 
then discovering that upon one 
item there was a large deficit. This 
Vote covered buildings for the Hiber- 
nian schools, Coastguard stations, Me- 
tropolitan buildings, lunatic asylums, 
Science and Art buildings, Revenue 
buildings, and other institutions, as well 
as the unfortunate Ulster Canal. He 
was afraid that the examination of the 
details of the original Estimate was 
anything but satisfactory. The National 
Education Commissioners contended that 
they were within the terms of the Act of 
Parliament; that they had to furnish 
Estimates for the Board of Works, who 
ought to have full information as to 
what purposes the money was required 
for. It was admitted that the Board of 
Works knew, as far back as NovemVer 
and December last, that there was a 
deficit on this particular Seryice; but 
the Committee now learned from the 
Financial Secretary that it was not until 
he went over to Dublin, and investi- 
gated the matter on the spot, that he 
ascertained that not only had all the 
money which had been voted been ex- 
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hausted before two-thirds of the financial 
year had lapsed, but that there was a 
further liability to the extent of £60,000 
of which the Treasury knew nothing at 
all, and of which he himself would have 
been ignorant if he had not gone over 
and investigated for himself. That, to 
his (Mr. Arthur O’Connor’s) mind, 
showed very lax administration of the 
9 money. The Board of Works 
ast year spent a great deal of money 
they were not authorized to spend by 
Parliament, or checked by the Treasury, 
except in regard to the reception of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales in 
Dublin. Sn the previous year the same 
thing occurred, and money was expended 
bythe Board of Works without the autho- 
rity of the Treasury or the sanction of 
Parliament. The Treasury had come to 
no decision in the matter at the time 
the Public Accounts Committee was 
appointed. The letter of the Treasury 
communicating the decision to which 
they had arrived last year, and the 
decision of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, was not communicated to the 
different Departments until the month 
of January this year, or more than a 
month late. As a rule the Treasury 
letter was communicated in the month of 
December ; but this year it was not sent 
out until January. The whole of this 
business showed looseness on the part of 
the Board of Works and of the Trea- 
sury which almost amounted to care- 
lessness. He entirely believed that the 
Financial Secretary was innocent in the 
matter; but the whole attitude of the 
Treasury in regard to the Board of 
Works in Ireland was one which re- 
quired to be revived. These irregulari- 
ties should not be allowed for one 
moment. The Board of Works should 
not be allowed to spend money they were 
not authorized to spend, nor should they 
render themselves liable for the expendi- 
ture of thousands of pounds of the public 
money without communicating full in- 
formation to the Treasury. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
that this Vote for the building of schools 
was very much on the plan adopted in 
connection with the Science and Art 
Department. The grants were given in 

roportion to the amounts raised in the 
ocalities, but only on the understanding 
that the total annual vote for this service 
was not exceeded, and late applicants 
must be put off for a subsequent year. 


Mr, Arthur O Connor 
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So far as the Science and Art De- 
partment was concerned, he did not 
think that any question had ever been 
raised as to the way in which it 
carried on its duties in this respect, 
simply because it was understood that 
no money could be expended without 
the approval of Parliament and that in 
no case should a given vote be exceeded. 
If moriey was to be spent without the 
sanction of Parliament simply by a 
locality claiming it, the control of 
Parliament over the expenditure was 
lost. 

Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he was perfectly satisfied with the expla- 
nation of the Financial Secretary; but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
opened up the ground of policy in regard 
to the way in which the education of the 
Irish people was administered. There 
had been a great desire expressed to 
extend education in Ireland, and upon 
a system which had been settled for a 
long time, in order to avoid quarrels 
between different religious denomina- 
tions. In order to carry that out and 
leave the Government free, the system 
had been automatic, so that any school 
could be established in any place, if it 
were not too near another school. It 
was the duty of the Commissioners of 
Education and the Board of Works to 
see that the locality had a sufficicient 
population. As the people of Ireland 
paid £7,500,000 towards the Imperial 
taxation, he thought they had some 
right to receive some little good out of 
the expenditure. He knew the desire 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
economize ; and he would point out a 
way in which that object could be ac- 
complished. At present the system only 
permitted the erection of a school where 
a piece of land could be obtained. It 
was not the practice to build a school in 
the best place, but only where a bit of 
land could be got. The result was that 
where four schools might be sufficient, 
they had to build 10, because they were 
not erected in the best places. A Bill 
to remedy this defect had frequently 
been brought in by the Irish Party. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
be able to effect a considerable economy 
if he would insist on the schools being 
built in the best places. Moreover, 
fewer teachers would be required, and 
a great deal more than this £13,000 
would be saved. Instead of grumbling 
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about the expenditure of this £13,000, 
he believed that the money had been 
very well spent indeed. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I will certainly take 
a note of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man’s suggestion. The point, however, 
is to check the expenditure of the Na- 
tional Education Commissioners. Par- 
liament will, I hope, insist that the 
Treasury shall have more authority over 
the amount expended in a particular 
year than they have hitherto had. Look- 
ing at the enormous way in which these 
schools are being built, I think that 
Parliament should insist that there 
should be a limit upon the expendi- 
ture on these schools in a particular 
year. The House of Commons ought 
to expect the Government to determine 
how much money shall be expended in 
a particular year, and keep tothat amount 
rigidly. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
when the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Galway (Colonel Nolan) main- 
tained the right and privilege of Irish 
Boards to spend money without the 
sanction of Parliament, he thought the 
British taxpayer might fairly tremble. 
At the same time, the Government had 
admitted that in regard to this parti- 
cular Vote there were anomalies which 
ought to be remedied. He regretted 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not gone a little further, and told 
the Committee that next year there 
should not be a Vote of this kind, but 
that the Irish Board should be given to 
understand that they must get their coat 
cut according to their cloth, and not 
spend more than the money voted by 
Parliament, whatever that amount 
might be. He sincerely hoped that 
there would be no discussions of this 
nature in the ensuing Session. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I can assure the 
hon. Member that no one would regret 
the recurrence of such a discussion more 
than I should. 

Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £12,000, Supplementary, Science 
and Art Buildings (Dublin). 


Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): I have one or two 
words to say upon this matter. I think 
the Vote stands still more in need of 
explanation than the last, and that there 
are matters connected with it that ought 
not to be passed over in silence. What 





I object to is a Supplementary Vote for 
works which Parliament did not con- 
sider and vote money for last year. The 
Vote last year for the erection of these 
buildings was £30,000, and the Govern- 
ment and the Treasury have allowed 
£12,000 more to be. spent within the 
financial year than they took power for. 
If the Government will turn to the Vote 
they will find that their Estimate was 
even more gravely defective than that, 
because it will be found that the original 
Estimate was £160,000. That, I sup- 
pose, was the Estimate of the Board of 
Works; but the revised Estimate now 
placed before the Committee amounts to 
£145,000. When the Treasury came 
before Parliament and asked for a Vote 
to purchase part of a site and erect new 
Science and Art buildings and a national 
library, they told Parliament that the 
cost would be £100,000, and it is now 
found that the expenditure will be 
£45,000 more than the original Esti- 
mate. I think that that is not only 
objectionable but discreditable, and it 
throws the greatest possible suspicion 
on the value of the Government Esti- 
mates. That is a general complaint in 
regard to all works, and I put it to the 
Secretary to the Treasury why it should 
be allowed. I know that the hon. 
Gentleman will tell me that to have 
arrested the progress of the building 
would, of course, entail great con- 
fusion and aloss of money. But if the 
Treasury had said that they had no more 
money to devote to this purpose this 
year, the public would have known that 
it was the bad management of the Board 
of Works that had caused all the loss 
and confusion. If a great stand of 
that kind were once made, I do not 
think that it would occur again, but as 
long as the Government allow the Board 
of Works to spend more money than 
they originally estimated, and consented 
to pay the excess, so long as this loose 
and unbusinesslike way of conducting 
business goes on, there will be loss and 
confusion. I think thai the Secretary 
to the Treasury owes an explanation to 
the Committee of this Vote even more 
than upon the last one. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton 
said, that in addition to the point rai 
by the noble Lord, he desired to call 
attention to the fact that these Estimates 
were being constantly revised. He 
found that the original Estimate sub- 
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mitted to the House was £100,000. 
Then came the revised estimate of 
£138,571, and during the financial year 
that Estimate of £138,571 had been 
again revised and brought up to the 
£145,191 to which the noble Lord had 
drawn attention. Therefore, the Hsti- 
mates laid before Parliament turned out 
to be utterly worthless, and he wished 
to have some explanation of why the 
Estimates should grow every year in 
this manner. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked, 
how much of the money was to be spent 
for the site? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): I 
am afraid that I have not got the 
amount for which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman asked. The noble Lord has 
brought two Questions before the Com- 
mittee—one is as to the amount of the 
Estimate originally presented to Par- 
liament, and its subsequent enlarge- 
ment or revision; and, secondly, as to 
the unwisdom of allowing the expendi- 
ture to exceed the amount voted by 
Parliament, and not stopping it in the 
way suggested. I may say that I am 
not responsible for that original Esti- 
mate presented to Parliament. But I 
would venture to ask any Member of 
the Committee, who has had any ex- 
perience of building operations, to con- 
sider for one moment how difficult it 
must be for anybody before an actual 
contract could be obtained, to estimate 
accurately what the cost of a building 
would be. I am afraid that that is 
actually impossible, and I am sure that 
the noble Lord knows perfectly well,from 
his own experience, that estimates for 
building operations are seldom sufficient 
to carry out works of this character. I 
may point out that the Estimates have 
been revised from time to time, possibly 
in consequence of alterations in the plan. 
It may be said that the plans ought to 
be made complete in the first instance ; 
but we know that from time to time 
alterations are found to be necessary. 
With regard to the amount which has 
been expended in excess of the Estimate, 
I am sorry to repeat what I said in the 
previous case. I merely stated what the 
explanation was, and it is apparently an 
explanation well founded. When I 
was in Dublin, both in conversation with 
the contractor and with those who are 
respoasible for superintending the 
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building, I learned that the contractors 
in this case have acted most energetic- 
ally. There has never been a single da 

on which the works have been main f 
and I cannot admit that it would have 
been good policy to have turned these 
men away from that building, simply 
because the money voted by Parliament 
had been spent, and to have kept them 
idle for months. I cannot think that 
Parliament would have justified the 
Treasury if we had taken that course. 
It is most difficult, and in some cases 
impossible, to calculate how much pro- 
gress will be made in a large building of 
this character during the year. I am 
extremely sorry to have to come now 
and ask for a Supplementary Estimate. 
I can only sad that although the 
money is raised this year, instead of 
next, it does not add one single sixpence 
to the cost of the building to which Par- 
liament is committed, and the cireum- 
stance is entirely due to the fact that 
the building has made much greater 
progress than was contemplated when 
the Estimate was framed last year. I, 
therefore, do not believe that the Board 
of Works are deserving of censure, 
because they framed their Estimate as 
far as the information they had to guide 
them enabled them to calculate the 
amount that would come in course of 
payment during the year. The original 
Estimate for the service was £100,000. 
I cannot say when that original Estimate 
was formed, and I am afraid that I have 
not the particulars as to why that sum 
had been so largely exceeded. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Does the hon. 
Gentleman mean the Committee to 
understand that he thinks the increase 
in the Estimate from £100,000 to 
£145,000 is such a reasonable increase 
as would happen in the ordinary affairs 
of life ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Speaking from my 
own experience I should say ‘‘ Yes.” I 
should say ‘‘It is not at all an excep- 
tional case;” and I must say that Par- 
liament must have sanctioned the 
increase on a former occasion ; therefore 
the Treasury is not responsible. It is 
not surprising that the Estimate has 
been enlarged, partly by reason of the 
improvements which have been sane- 
tioned in the construction itself. Even 
during the last year I must plead guilty 
to having sanctioned a further addition 
of £1,800, because it was very strongly 
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represented to the Treasury that unless 
the Rotunda was raised a little higher 
than was intended in the original plan, 
the general appearance of what every- 
body admits to be a magnificent 
building would be spoiled. 

Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he thought that the 
Treasury ought to exercise the utmost 
care in dealing with public Departments. 
They seldom heard of a case where the 
expenditure fell below the Estimate. 
The practice of exceeding the Estimates 
for building was not only common, but 
habitual, and for that reason he thought 
that the Treasury ought to exercise the 
utmost care and even rigour in dealing 
with the public Departments, so that 
they should not allow the expenditure 
to be so largely exceeded. £184,155 
had already been sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment in connection with these Science 
and Art buildings in Dublin, and that 
sum was likely to be still further ex- 
ceeded by the £1,800 to which the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury had alluded. At 
any rate he should be glad to learn 
whether the £1,800 was in excess of the 
£184,000. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
that this was only a typical case of the 
enormous increase over the Estimatesin 
regard to buildings erected in connection 
with the Science and Art Department. 
There were buildings at South Kensing- 
ton Museum, in Edinburgh, in Jermyn 
Street, and elsewhere, and in all cases 
it had been found that the Estimate was 
so absurdly below the real cost as to 
require very strict notice. He thought 
that an increase of about 50 per cent 
over the original Estimate was very ex- 
cessive. He had hada good deal to do 
with building, and he could not help 
thinking that this was an excessive 
amount of increase. The item of £1,800 
was the keynote of the whole difficulty, 
because, although only a very small 
sum, it showed that the plans were not 
properly and carefully considered ori- 
ginally. They were prepared economi- 
cally in the first instance, with the idea 
that it would in that case be more easy 
to get the Treasury to allow an increased 
expenditure afterwards. He was satis- 
fied that the only way of effecting 
economy in the cost of building opera- 
tions was by going carefully into the 
plans at first, and by its being under- 
stood that the House of Commons would 





not consent to increase the amount 
afterwards. He thought it would be a 
wholesome thing for the Committee 
to throw out the increase on the present 
occasion. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 
would appear from the Vote that 
£184,155 had already been sanctioned. 
Was this a new Estimate or part of the 
Estimate that had already been passed ? 

Mr. JACKSON: This sum which 
has already been sanctioned will, I 
hope, complete the works. In regard to 
the sum of £1,800 which the hon. Mem- 
ber referred to as having been sanctioned 
in the past year, I am afraid it may 
happen that that sum will prove to be 
an excess over the Estimate. It would, 
however, be an unwise thing to spoil a 
building like this for the sake of £1,800. 
Everybody must admit that the altera- 
tion proposed to be effected in the 
Rotunda will be a very great improve- 
ment. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL : Does 
this item include this sum of £1,800 ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Yes, certainly. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, they 
were told that the favourable weather 
in the past year had enabled greater 
progress to be made with the building 
than had been expected ; but now they 
were told that the Estimate included a 
portion of the Rotunda which had not 
been sanctioned by Parliament. 

Mr. BARTLEY asked, whether the 
architect received a larger fee for the 
increased amount ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
rather mistakes the matter. It was 
arranged, in the original plan, to go a 
certain height; and the question has 
since arisen whether it was not desirable 
to put four or five feet more on the top 
of it in order to give it a better appear- 
ance. It was originally arranged that 
the boilers and heating apparatus should 
be placed in the basement of the main 
building; but, later on, when it was 
seen that there was a possibility, at 
some time or other, of the electric light 
being adopted—for which additional 
machinery would be required — the 
question came up for consideration 
whether it would be desirable or safe to 

ut in the basement of the main build- 
ing all the appliances for heating and 
lighting—engines, boilers, and so on. It 
was suggested that there was a piece of 
ground outside the building which 
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might be used for an annexe, if that 
were ultimately determined upon, and 
that the boilers and heating apparatus 
might be put outside of and separate 
from the main building. It seemed to 
him that that would be a valuable im- 
provement, alike as regarded safety, 
convenience, and economical working ; 
and that it would be better to adopt 
that plan than to carry out the original 
suggestion. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
the explanation of the hon. Gentleman 
showed very clearly how these things 
grew; how, when a plain building was 
estimated for, all sorts of additions and 
improvements were asked for. In the 
first place, the House was led to sanction 
an outlay of £100,000, and then was 
led on to sanction one of £200,000 or 
£300,000. The hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jack- 
son), he was sorry to say, did not seem 
to condemn the system under which 
they were asked to sanction, bit by bit, 
an enlargement of an original Estimate. 

TusCHANCELLORor rue EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) assured the hon. Gen- 
tleman that neither the Board of Works 
in Ireland nor any other body in the 
United Kingdom found the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury too 
yielding or easy in regard to these 
matters. This was one case in which 
his hon. Friend had given way; but for 
this one case which appeared before the 
House of Commons, there were 50 cases 
in which he had not. given way, and in 
which he received considerable abuse 
for the hardness of his heart. He hoped 
the hon. Member would not judge the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury by this case. A great build- 
ing was concerned, and his hon. Friend 
had made a slight concession; but he 
was stoney-hearted generally, unless a 
strong case was made out. 

Mrz. H. 8. WRIGHT (Nottingham, 
8.) said, they all knew from experience 
that however large an Estimate was, it 
was certain to be exceeded in the long 
run. It was, therefore, far better to 
allow a certain latitude than to draw 
hard and fast lines which they found it 
impossible to observe. If this Vote was 
refused, the result would be that the 
Local Authorities would be compelled 
to make their Estimates in future con- 
siderably larger than at the time might 
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seem necessary, in order to provide for 
unforeseen contingencies. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £1,100, Supplementary, Light- 
houses Abroad. ny : 

Taz SECRETARY to rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
the explanation of this Vote was very 
simple. There was a tender called the 
Richmond, which carried stores to the 
lighthouses off the coast of Rocky 
Island. A hurricane came on when 
this tender was making for the shore. 
The tender was blown on the rocks, and 
injured. This expenditure consisted 
partly of repairs, partly of the hire of a 
schooner to do the work during the 
time the Richmond was laid up, and 
partly of the cost of assistance in getting 
the vessel off the rocks. The occurrence 
was an accident, and no blame attached 
to anyone. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass II.—Sararies anpD EXpEnsEs oF 
Crviz DEPARTMENTS. 


(4.) £1, Supplementary, Bankruptcy 
Department of the Board of Trade. 


Tue SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) 
said, he believed that £1 was the 
smallest sum which it was competent for 
Parliament to Vote, and he had pur- 
posely made the charge £1 so that the 
Committee might see at once that the 
voting of the money was a mere matter 
of form. The Committee would under- 
stand that although the fees were suffi- 
cient to cover the whole cost of the ser- 
vice, there had been in the original 
Estimate a Vote for £68,920 for salaries. 
There had been an increase of fees, and, 
in some cases, an increase of salaries to 
the extent of £7,044 ; but, unless a Vote 
of the House was taken, those salaries 
could not be dealt with in the Appro- 
priation Account, because they would 
never have received the sanction of Par- 
liament. The Treasury had power to 
issue from time to time to the Board of 
Trade in aid of Votes of Parliament, out 
of the receipts arising from fees, 
stamps, and dividends, any sums which 
might be necessary to meet the charge 
estimated by the Board of Trade in 
res of salaries and expenditure. 
They had done this, but there would not 
be Parliamentary sanction of the salaries 
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unless they took a Vote in this form. 
That was why the Vote was taken. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he supposed they might take 
it that the receipts from the working of 
the Bankruptcy Act were in excess of 
the expenditure. 

Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton) 
said, the salary of the official receiver 
at Liverpool was £1,000; whereas, the 
official receiver at Manchester was paid 
a salary of £1,200 and had an assistant 
receiver who was paid £600. The busi- 
ness of Liverpool was considerably in 
excess of that at Manchester, and, 
therefore, it was thought that the salary 
of the Liverpool receiver should be 
placed on an equal footing with that of 
the Manchester receiver. He would 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) whether there 
was anything included in the Vote for 
the pu ’ 

Tue PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Mronazt Hicks-Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.) said, there was nothing 
included in the Vote for the particular 
matter to which his hon. Friend referred. 
An application on the subject of this 
gentleman’s salary had been sent to the 
Board of Trade, and, of course, it would 
be fully considered. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
al, E.) said the statement of the 
on. Gentleman the Secretary to the 

Treasury (Mr. Jackson) that this was 
a formal matter must be taken with some 
qualification. A great deal more than 
£1 was involved in the Vote. When the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1883 passed through 
the House, an alteration was made in 
the Estimates. It was then agreed that 
a statement should be annually laid 
before Parliament, showing the amount 
of fees realized under the Bankruptcy 
Act, and the amount expended in the 
administration of the Act. Apparently 
there was no charge on the Public Trea- 
sury in connection with the Service, but 
the appearances were misleading. Asa 
matter of fact there was just as large a 
charge against the Public Treasury in 
connection with this Vote as in comnec- 
tion with any other Vote in the Esti- 
mates, because if this money was not 
spent in extra salaries and in large 
travelling allowances it would go into 
the Exchequer. The officials under the 
Bankruptcy administration were at pre- 
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sent battening upon the fees obtained 
in bankruptey proceedings. Of course, 
as the charge did not come apparently 
as a direct charge on the Treasury, the 
House was not very much inclined to 
look with scrutiny into the matter; 
but he contended that it was the duty of 
the Treasury to keep down this Vote as 
much as possible. This involved an 
extra charge of £7,000, and was justi- 
fied on the ground that the fees were 
enough to meet the outgoings. They 
were, unfortunately, more than enough, 
and that involved an injustice to the 
suitors and to the estates under the 
Bankruptcy administration. Seeing 
how much money was realized by these 
fees, it would be very much fairer, and 
more in accordance with the spirit which 
was manifested and expressed at the 
time the Act of 1883 was passed, if 
Bankruptcy fees were very considerably 
lowered, at any rate, in a great number 
of cases, He would like to know whe- 
ther the Treasury had conferred with 
the Board of Trade as to the possibi- 
lity of lowering some, at least, of the 
charges under Bankruptcy administra- 
tion. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the Treasury 
and the Board of Trade were constantly 
in communication with regard to this 
expenditure. Perhaps he ought to ex- 
plain that, although the total sum was 
£7,044, it really was not an increase of 
£7,044, because there were the Sub- 
heads E and F, which, he believed, 
came under the Vote for the first time 
this year. Hitherto they had been paid 
out of the fees of the estate, and an 
arrangement had been made, which was 
thought to be more economical, whereby 
they should come on the Votes. He 
would bear in mind what the hon. Mem- 
ber had said regarding the fees. He 
believed that since 1883 the fees had 
amounted to £485,000, while the ex- 
penditure had been £460,000. There 
was, therefore, a balance of £25,000. 
The fees more than covered the cost, 
but the margin was rather small. 

Mr. PICK ERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) said, he wished to point out that 
under the heading ‘‘ Law Charges” 
there was a sum of £784 required in 
addition to the original Estimate, and, 
on turning over the page, he found that 
this was due to exceedingly heavy liti- 
gation. He desired to know whether 
this sum was made up in part of costs 
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in connection with the prosecutions of 
supposed fraudulent bankrupts ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he believed it was not so made up; 
on the contrary, it arose from an in- 
crease of litigation which was conse- 
quent upon the administration of estates 
by officials of the Bankruptey Depart- 
ment and questions arising out of it 
upon which the decisions of the Court 
and of the House of Lords had had to 
be taken. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, that some 
eases of criminal prosecution directed 
by the Board of Trade appeared to him 
to be most improper and even oppres- 
sive—cases in which juries could not 
reasonably be expected to convict. He 
suggested to the right hon. Gentleman 
that he should look into the matter, and 
put a check, if necessary, upon the 
eagerness of over-zealous officials. 

Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £481, Supplementary, Colonial 
Office. 


(6.) £2,277, Supplementary, Charity 
Commission. 

Tae SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY(Mr.Jacxson) (Leeds, N.) said,that 
the reason why a Supplementary Esti- 
mate was to be taken at all was that the 
Endowed Schools Commission’s year 
ended on the 31st of December, and the 
Act under which the Commission was 
appointed was included each year in the 
Expiring Laws Bill. The ordinary 
financial year ended on the 3ist of 
March, and, therefore, three months 
had to be provided for in a Supplemen- 
tary Estimate. It had been suggested, 
and he thought it was desirable, that 
both years should end on the 31st of 
March. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) agreed that it would be de- 
sirable to make the change suggested 
by the Secretary to the Treasury and thus 
avoid the need of any Supplementary 
Estimate in this matter. He was sorry 
the hon. Member who was connected with 
the Charity Commission, and who was 
the ordinary means of communication 
between the Commission and the House, 
was unable to be in his place in conse- 
quence of an accident, but, no doubt, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council (Sir William Hart 
Dyke) would be able to answer the ques- 
tion he (Mr. J. E. Ellis) wished to put. 
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It would be remembered that the En- 
dowed Schools Vommission which sat in 
1886 and 1887 were of opinion that the 
introduction of the representative princi- 
ple in the Governing Bodies of theschools 
was a matter of great importance. In 
Section 12 of their Report they declared 
it to be essential that the sympathies of 
the localities should be enlisted by 
giving the people a large share in the 
management of the schools by repre- 
sentation, either direct or indirect, 
through elected bodies. The point he 
wished to call attention to was this— 
whether the Endowed School Commis- 
sion was now really carrying into effect 
that recommendation. If the Com- 
mittee would turn to the Report of the 
Endowed Schools Commission, it would 
be seen that there was an Amendment 
moved to the effect that the words ‘“‘a 
large share’’ should be left out, to sub- 
stitute a share in the management by 
‘‘a majority” of representatives, and 
that this was only lost by the casting 
vote of the Chairman. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council would agree that there was a 
strong expression of opinion on the 
part of the Committee that the repre- 
sentative principle should find a larger 
place on these bodies. The matter was 
not a Party one atall. Itcut both ways, 
and he had no doubt that under the 
principle of election hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite—the Conservative—side of 
the A would find places on the 
governing bodies of the schools just as 
they did now. He trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council would be able to give the 
Committee an assurance that the En- 
dowed Schools Commissioners were carry- 
ing out therepresentative principle in the 
schemes they were framing. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
that as a Member of the Endowed 
Schools Commission he could say that 
it was the opinion of that Committee, 
after taking a considerable amount of 
evidence, that the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners in framing their schemes did 
have regard to the principle of represen- 
tation. The Commissioners themselves 
gave evidence in support of the principle 
of representation. How soon it might 
be desirable to extend the principle was 
another question, but he did not think 
the granting or refusing of the money 
now asked for could be determined by 
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the opinion of the Committee on that 
point. No doubt it was desirable that 
the Governing Bodies of these endowed 
schools should be in full sympathy with 
the sentiment of the localities and should 
have the confidence of the public. It 
was the policy of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, he believed, to act in accordance 
with that view, and they had accepted 
the decision of the Select Committee as 
being in accordance with their own well 
established system. That, however, was 
not the only element to be considered in 
the constitution of these bodies, as there 
were others which should be kept clearly 
in view. The question of how far the 
principle of representation should be 
extended would not be affected by this 
Vote. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Sir Wimu1am Harr Dyxe) 
(Kent, Dartford) said, he apologized for 
taking part in the debate, and only rose 
because the hon. Member who usually 
answered for the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners, was not ableto bein his place. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wigan (Mr. F. 8. Powell) had conceded 
the point urged by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Rusheliffe Division 
of Nottingham (Mr. J. E. Ellis); that was 
to say, that the representative principle 
should have effect in these schemes so far 
as the localities were concerned. He 
would point out, however, that they 
might go too far with the representative 
element, and he did not think the hon. 
Member opposite desired that they 
should do that. A Motion had been 
brought forward by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Lichfield Division of Staf- 
fordshire to deal with this question of 
representation, and he did not suppose 
that the Committee would go so far as 
that Motion. Though he (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) was not a Member of the 
Endowed Schools Commission, he was 
constantly in communication with the 
Commissioners, and he could assure the 
hon. Member, without any further com- 
munication with them, that they were 
perfectly well aware of the language 
used in the Report to which reference 
had been made. It would be found that 
reference was made to the proceedings 
of the Select Committee in the Report 
of the Commissioners themselves, so that 
that was evidence, at all events, that the 
Commissioners considered the recom- 
mendation of the Committee as worthy 











of their attention. He could assure the 
hon. Gentleman that so far as the Charity 
Commissioners were concerned they had 
taken note of the matter, and that in 
every scheme they were framing now, or 
would frame in future, they would take 
care that the representative principle 
should have a place. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £7,100, Supplementary, Mint, 
including Coinage. 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) said, he should like to as- 
certain some particulars with regard to 
this loss of £7,100 on foreign bronze 
coin, as it appeared to be equal to 33 per 
cent on the £22,578 withdrawn from 
circulation. Would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) or the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson) explain what portion of the 
loss arose from the sale of coins, and 
what portion was on account of expenses 
connected with it. There was a public 
announcement made, he thought, in July 
last, to the effect that the French Govern- 
ment intended to withdraw their copper 
coins. Now, the bulk of the coins which 
were withdrawn in this country were 
French, and that would have been a 
very favourable opportunity for getting 
rid of the French copper coin in this 
country without loss beyond the cost of 
carriage from London to Paris, which 
would have been about £1 per ton or 
less than £190 in all. He wished to 
know whether that intimation was con- 
veyed to the Government and how they 
could account for the heavy loss? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tuz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
that the intimation was conveyed to the 
Government, and they endeavoured first 
to ascertain whether the French Govern- 
ment would be willing to accept this 
coin. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that this foreign ——— coin in 
circulation was not entirely French. 
There was some Italian coin and some 
belonging to other countries. He re- 
gretted to say that the negotiations with 
the French Government were not success- 
ful. They did not want the coin, and the 
arrangement to which the hon. Member 
referred—namely, the withdrawal of 
copper coin in France, had not been 
carried out. The Government further 
thought it possible that the French 
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Government might say that they had 
got a large quantity of English copper 
coin, and might ask Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to take it in exchange. Her 
Majesty’s Government were perfectly 
ready to do this, but they had not the 
opportunity. The decision to call in 
this copper coin was taken very much 
with the sanction of every hon. Member 
of the House at the time. The circula- 
tion of this coin was considered to be 
such a great source of inconvenience 
and difficulty to a large number of poor 
people that it was determined to call it 
in. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
believed, insisted upon the matter being 
brought to a Vote of the House so as to 
emphasize what the loss on the transac- 
tion had been. The loss might really 
have been dealt with in the Mint 
account—the matter might have been 
handed over to the Mint and dealt with 
as Mint questions usually are dealt with. 
They were face to face with two alter- 
natives—one was to melt the coin down 
as bullion and make it into copper coin, 
and the other was to sell it to the best 
bidder. He could not, with his commer- 
cial mind, admit the force of the senti- 
mental objection to selling it to the best 
bidder. They hunted about and tried 
to find a buyer, and after some negotia- 
tion sold it at the best price they could 
get. He might point out that if they 
had melted it up the loss would have 
been £20,000, with the price at which 
copper was at that time. It seemed to 
him that it was much more economical 
to dispose of it as they did, though the 
arrangement was beset with some little 
difficulty, and it was only reasonable 
that they should try and save £15,000 
out of the fire. There were certain 
expenses connected with the collection 
by the General Post Office—sending 
the coin to London and Paris, shipping 
charges and insurance, packing and 
sorting, and such like matters. In 
addition to all this there were about six 
or seven tons of coin which had been 
defaced and could not be passed. He 
believed that some of the enterprizing 
traders in London—he was not quite 
sure whether it was an eminent firm 
which deals in soap—were responsible 
for having stamped the coins with the 
names of their firms. These coins could 
not be passed into currency. This coin 
having passed into the Mint at the rate 
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of £400 a-ton, and having to be sold as 
bullion at the rate of about £45 per ton 
—for that was then the price, although 
it had gone up considerably since—this 
in itself resulted in considerable loss. 
He believed that under the circum- 
stances the best arrangement had been 
made so far as the financial question 
was concerned. Hon. Gentlemen knew 
pretty much the circumstances at the 
time, and he hoped, therefore, that the 
Committee would approve of what had 
been done. 

Mr. MONTAGU said, he did not 
think the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury had answered his ques- 
tion as to what portion of the loss re- 
sulted from the sale of the French coin. 
He did not think there was any question 
about the policy of not melting the coin 
up, nor did he believe that there was 
any regulation to withdraw coin that had 
been defaced by being stamped with the 
advertisement of the soap merchant re- 
ferred to; but he should like to know 
whether the Government had invited 
competition for the purchase of the good 
French coin. He had pointed out to 
the Secretary to the Treasury how a 
small portion of the coin could be sold 
at 4 per cent loss, and he failed to 
understand what the large increase in 
the loss incurred, as set forth in the 
Supplementary Estimate, was owing to. 
What he wished to ask was simply what 
proportion of the loss arose through the 
sale of French coin ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was afraid 
he could not state accurately what the 

roportion of the loss was; but he 
believed, taking it all round, that the 
coin was sold at a discount of 17} per 
cent. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Montagu) would remember that he 
(Mr. Jackson) had consulted him as one 
from whom he had thought he would be 
likely to get valuable information. He 
had hoped that they would have got a 
better bargain than that they ultimately 
had to make. It was a question of get- 
ting rid of the French coin at once or 
spreading its sale over a long period 
of time. They had sent through the 
markets and had made the best inquiries 
they could. They had succeeded in get- 
ting some competition for the money. 
He could not say he was proud of the 
bargain which had been made, as he 
had hoped to make a better sale ; still 
he believed that, considering all the 
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circumstances, the best had been 
done. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, he did not object to the course the 
Government had taken. The question 
had been a difficult one, and he had no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury had acted for the best. What 
he pare Saw: understand was why, if this 
French coin was made of the same metal 
as that which was used in the manufac- 
ture of our own pence, it was not sent 
into the Mint, re-minted, and re-issued 
as English pence? 

Tae CHANCELLOR orrue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, that if that had 
been done the loss would have been 
£20,000. They might have manufac- 
tured the bronze into pence, but how 
would they have = the pence into cir- 
culation? They had put now as many 
pence into circulation as they could 
through the ordinary transactions of 
trade. Besides, if they had used the 
French money for the manufacture of 
English pence, they would have been 
buying the bronze bullion at a price 
infinitely above the market price at the 
time. It appeared to him that the 
wisest course had been taken in a 
the money back to France. If they ha 
themselves attempted to put the money 
into circulation in France they might 
have done so at the rate of about £100 
a month, or in some similar way, but 
when they had £25,000 worth of cen- 
times it was obvious that it would have 
taken years to dispose of the coin in 
this retail manner. Under the circum- 
stances, he thought his hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury had taken the 
best course he could in getting offers 
from several French firms for the pur- 
chase of the coin. It would have been 
a very dangerous course, and one preju- 
dicial to the public interest, to have 
smelted down the coin. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s answer was perfectly satis- 
factory. He had been under the im- 
pression that copper coin was still being 
issued ; but if this was not the case, the 
plan adopted was clearly the best. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he hoped that great care had been taken 
to prevent these French coins getting 
nto circulation again amongst the poor. 
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Was it understeod that the coins had 
been sold out of ihe country? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : It was delivered in 
France. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass IIT.—Law anp Justicg. 


(8.) £38,073, Supplementary, County 
Courts. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he thought the Oom- 
mittee should have some explanation of 
the large increase in the Vote over the 
original Estimate. He had thought 
that the amount for the County Courts 
was a fixed Estimate, and they ought to 
be told whether the number of Judges 
had increased, whether the salaries had 
increased, or what the increase of 
£38,073 was owing to. 

Tae SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he was sorry he had not risen at onco to 
give an explanation of the Vote, but he 
had thought the Committee was aware 
that this was one of the Votes which 
very often resulted in a Supplementary 
Estimate. The expenses were paid ac- 
cording to the amount of business. For 
instance, the Registrars were paid £4 
for each 25 cases, and he did not think 
it was very easy to judge beforehand 
how many cases would be brought into 
the County Court during the next 12 
months. An Estimate was usually 
taken as near as any approximate esti- 
mate could be made to cover the num- 
ber of cases, but the real fact in tho 
past financial year had been—and, no 
doubt, hon. Members would notice it— 
that the growth of expenditure was not 
only considerable in itself, but was dis- 
proportionate to the growth of receipts 
from fees. The explanation of that, he 
understood, was that the Registrars 
were paid so much per case, and the 
fees depended on the amounts which 
were involved in the cases. He under- 
stood that there had been a considerable 
increase in the total business, whethor 
or not due to bad trade he could not say. 
There had been not only a considerable 
increase in the total business, but there 
had been at the same time a consider- 
able increase in the cases involving very 
small amounts, and that accounted for 
the amount of fees not having grown 
proportionately with the amount of ex- 
penses, because the expenses were paid 
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at so much per case, while the fees were 
collected according to the amounts in- 
volved in the cases. The Committee 
would see that it was not possible for 
the Government to correctly foretell the 
number of cases that would be brought 
on. He admitted that £38,000 was a 
considerable increase on an Estimate 
something short of £400,000, but he 
hoped the Committee would recognize 
thatan expenditure of £400,000 on such a 
business represented in itself an enor- 
mous amount of work, and that it must 
necessarily be very difficult to estimate 
with ~aplliee like accuracy the amount 
that would be required. He hoped 
also, if he might say so at this stage, 
that the Committee would not be too 
severe and that the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) would not be too 
severe on the Treasury for not asking 
for large sums of money merely for the 
qoopens of avoiding Supplementary 
istimates. There was no check on ex- 
penditure which the House and the 
Treasury could exercise so effectually 
as being able to say ‘“‘The amount of 
money voted is exceeded, and therefore 
we cannot give you any more.” 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): We do not say it. 

Mr. JACKSON said, his noble Friend 
remarked that the House did not say 
that; but he would be more correct if 
he said ‘‘On some occasions we do not 
say it.”’ The Treasury did not ask for 
large sums when there was necessarily 
uncertainty as to the amount which 
would be required. 

Mx. STAVELEY HILL(Staffordshire, 
Kingswinford) said, he wished to ask, 
whether the hon. Gentleman the Sec- 
retary to the Treasury could tell the 
Committee how much of this money was 
for additional payment to Registrars? 
At the rate of £4 for 25 cases, the Sup- 
plementary amount asked for would re- 
present 208,000 extra plaints, which 
would be an enormous number. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked, whether the effect of paying 
Registrars by the case was not that 
some of them received salaries higher 
than the County Court Judges them- 
selves ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was afraid 
he had not very much knowledge on that 
subject; but he certainly did happen to 
know of one case where the fees of the 
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Registrar became so large that it was 
thought desirable to cut them down by 
appointing someone else to help him to 
take them. With regard to what had 
fallen from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Kings- 
winford Division of Staffordshire (Mr. 
Staveley Hill), he (Mr. Jackson) was 
afraid he could not supply the details 
asked for. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, if the hon. 
Gentleman would inquire whether it was 
true that many Registrars were now re- 
ceiving by the scale of payments by case 
a higher sum of money than was paid 
to some County Court Judges; and 
whether, if that turned out to be the 
fact—as he believed it was—the Go- 
vernment would take some immediate 
steps, by legislation, to remedy that 
most outrageous state of things ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he would pro- 
mise to inquire as to the facts; but he 
was afraid it was another question 
whether legislation would be brought 
forward. He must leave that to some- 
one else to answer. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, there could 
be no hesitation in giving an answer on 
such a subject. If it were shown that 
a subordinate received a higher pay 
than the Chief of his Court, the Go- 
vernment ought to feel bound to remedy 
the state of things at once. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he 
thought that there had been some gross 
miscalculation in reference to this Vote, 
and the Committee was bound to do 
what it could to see that such miscal- 
culations did not occur in future; other- 
wise they might be asked next year to 
pay another £38,000. 

Mr. DIXON - HARTLAND (Mid- 
dlesex, Uxbridge) said, the Committee 
was called upon to pay a large sum in 
connection with bankruptcy remunera- 
tion. When the Bankruptcy Act was 
passed three years ago, they were told 
that its effect would be to cheapen the 
conduct of bankruptcy cases, and that 
the whole cost would fall on the people 
who used the Court, and not on the 
nation. Why were they called upon to 
pay nearly £30,000 for remuneration in 

ankruptey cases when the whole of the 
expense ought to come out of the pockets 
of those who used the Courts. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was afraid 
he had not the particulars as to bank- 
ruptey remuneration, He would, how- 
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ever, make inquiries and find out what 
it had been. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) said, he wished to call attention 


to the original Estimate of £17,910 for 
ening, and stationery under the County 
Bourt epartment. The addition to the 


Vote now asked for was £818. He de- 
sired to know if there was any check 
upon this expenditure; also on the pos- 
tages, for which an additional sum of 
£796 was now asked, the original Es- 
timate having been £10,294? If the 
“ postages ” represented penny stamps, 
2,400,000 letters must have been sent 
out, and if it represented halfpenny 
stamps the letters must have numbered 
4,800,000. It appeared to him that the 
items for postages and stationery were 
very large, and he should like to have 
information with regard to them. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was afraid 
he could not give the hon. Member any 
detailed information on these sub-heads 
“OC” and “E.” All he could say was 
that when the Estimates were submitted 
to the Treasury every item was criticized 
with the greatest care, all sorts of ques- 
tions were asked of those responsible, 
and every effort was made to cut down 
the expenditure. These sub-heads had 
been most carefully gone through by 
the officers of the Treasury, and he be- 
lieved they had received much more 
searching investigation than in former 


ears. 
: Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said he 
thought it would be desirable to have 
the Vote delayed for another night, in 
order to have an explanation of some 
of these matters as to which no explana- 
tion was now forthcoming. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 
was notorious in many parts of the 
country that, under the dangerous prac- 
tice of payment by fees, subordinate 
officers often came to receive most ex- 
orbitant salaries. He.did think they 
should have a very distinct pledge that 
attention should be paid to this matter. 
As the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury did not appear to be fully 
informed upon the matter, he thought 
it would be better that the Vote should 
be postponed. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he did not 
wish to prolong the discussion now, but 
would give notice to the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury that when 
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mates came on, unless the Government 
were p to give a distinct pl 

to alter the system of paying the Regis- 
trars by fees, the result of which was in 
some cases to pay them higher salaries 
than were received by the Chiefs of their 
own Courts, he Sead oppose the Vote. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, they should not only draw the 
attention of the Committee to this mat- 
ter, but the attention of the public should 
be directed to it—to the fact that the 
Committee was asked to vote the very 
considerable sum of £38,073 as a Sup- 
plementary Estimate, of which no ex- 
planation had been given by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, and no explanation 
was forthcoming by the Secretary to the 
Treasury. The hon. Gentleman could 
not be expected to give them all the 
details of the procedure of Conese 
Courts. He (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
could not, however, refrain from express- 
ing his surprise that the Law Officers 
of the Crown had not been in the House 
to defend the very large expenditure 
asked for under the Vote, because the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury had been quite unable to give 
them anexplanation of the large increase 
in the item of salaries of £34,778, 
except that it was connected with Regis- 
trars. That large increase was an in- 
crease in fixed salaries, and showed a 
very unbusinesslike proceeding on the 
part of those responsible for the Esti- 
mates. The Government, he thought, 
should give a promise that this matter 
of the payment of these Registrars 
should be considered, and should be 
thoroughly explained on Report, or 
should postpone the Vote until the Law 
Officers were in attendance to give some 
account of the expenditure to the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JACKSON said the noble Lord 
appeared to think that the Treasury had 
under- estimated the fixed salaries of the 
Registrars, but that was not the case. 
He (Mr. Jackson) understood that the 
salaries of the Registrars were limited 
only in the sense that these gentle- 
men never received more than £1,400 
a- year. The salary was not fixed, 
therefore it was impossible to say 
what the amount which would be 
paid in salaries would be unless they 
could say what the amount of business 
would be which would be brought be- 
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the question affecting bankruptcy re- 
muneration, which really meant the 
sums paid to Registrars in bankruptcy 
under Sub-head ‘‘D,” he had to point 
out that these Registrars were paid 
according to a certain scale—according 
to the amount dealt with. On sums 
exceeding £5 and under £10 they wer: 
paid 2s. 6d., and so on, over a consider- 
able scale. The Registrars were en- 
titled to a sum for every bankruptcy 
petition filed in their respective Courts—- 
£4 for every petition filed in the year 
above £100 and not exceeding £200. 
The amount of remuneration was regu- 
lated by a scale which had been most 
carefully considered, and the increase 
or decrease in these salaries fluctuated, 
as he had endeavoured to show, by rea- 
son of the increase or decrease which 
might oceur in the amount of business 
done in the course of the year. The 
increase was not an increase of salary, 
but an increased payment for increased 
business, and it was very difficult to 
estimate correctly beforehand whether 
there would be an increase or decrease, 
because it was impossible to know what 
business there would be. The scale 
had been very carefully gone into, and, 
therefore, he hoped the House would 
not ask that the Vote be postponed. If 
it were postponed he did not see that 
any information he might be able to 
obtain could make any difference in the 
Vote, the increase on which arose from 
circumstances which were not under the 
control of the Treasury. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked if the £34,778 were entirely con- 
nected with the salaries of the Regis- 
trars ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, that was not 
80. 
Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he hoped the Committee would consider 
thewhole question of printing, stationery, 
and postage, because there could be no 
economy as long as each Department 
went on drawing its supplies from an- 
other Department, so that each had no 
interest in keeping expenses down. He 
was afraid they would never have eco- 
nomy in this matter until each Depart- 
ment drew its own expenses for sta- 
tionery, &c., and was made accountable 
for them. It seemed impossible that all 
this money could be accounted for under 
the head of printing and stationery, and 
he felt certain that if the matter were 
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looked into it would be found that the 
amount could be enormously reduced. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he quite ad- 
mitted that the Committee ought to be 
in possession of full details on every sub- 
ject stated in the Votes, and he would 
take care that further information was 
supplied on Report. 

Seam RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he did not quite know what the 
position would be on the Report stage 
under the New Rules. If the Report were 
taken after 12 o’clock, he did not feel 
sure that the discussion would be of a 
sufficient character. He thought it 
would be a great advantage if the hon. 
and learned Attorney General would 
state what he knew of this matter. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wensster) (Isle of Wight) 
said, that this particular matter relating 
to the Registrars had been the subject 
of some remarks last Session. Had he 
been aware that there would be any dis- 
cussion upon the item that evening, he 
would have been in a position to give 
more information upon the subject. His 
impression was, however, and the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
was no doubt aware, that the Registrars 
were not allowed under the present 
system to make more than a certain 
amount from all sources. He regretted 
that he had not the details at hand, but 
he could not imagine that any extra 
payment was included here beyond that 
which was now fixed by the Oounty 
Court Rules. 

Sm ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
said, that having held the office of 
Registrar he was in a position to state 
that the salaries were limited some four 
or five years ago, at least in the case of 
the larger registries. With respect to 
postages, and other minor items, he 
could only bear his testimony to the ex- 
treme vigilance exercised over this ex- 
penditure by the Treasury. The noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Ohurchill) appeared to 
be under a misapprehension which de- 
stroyed the whole effect of his caleula- 
tion. He understood him to say that 
the number of Registrars was 50 or 60. 
[Lord Raypotrn Cuurcattt: I said I 
was so informed.] As a matter of fact, 
the number was very largely in excess 
of that. He believed that each County 
Court Judge had a constellation of Re- 
gistrars surrounding him, and that the 
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whole number was probably between 600 
and 700. 

Sm RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) said, he believed the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
would not be surprised that this Vote 
had been made the subject of discussion. 
When thy considered that there was 
extreme du. culty in obtaining from the 
Treasury aid for objects which stood 
greatly in need of it, it was only natural 
that they should expect details to be 
given when the House was asked for so 
large an amount as the present under a 
Supplementary Estimate. He asked the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury if he had any objection to lay 
upon the Table of the House a Return 
showing how this amount asked for the 
Registrars was to be disposed of ? There 
appeared to be some uncertainty as to 
the number of the Registrars, and he 
would like a Return to be laid upon the 
Table of the House showing the number 
of Registrars who had received an 
additional sum. The principle of pay- 
ment by fees was one which had been 
gradually abolished. He (Sir Richard 
Paget) himself considered it exceptional, 
and he wished to know whether the 
same unusual system of payment would 
be continued in the future ? 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, 
he should like to know whether the 
percentage of increased expenditure to 
increased receipts was larger or smaller 
than the percentage of original expen- 
diture bore to the original estimate of 
receipts? In all businesses it was ex- 
pected that the expenditure would bear 
a certain proportion to the receipts. If 
this were stated, the House would then 
have a guide as to whether the expendi- 
ture was excessive or otherwise. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he should be 
happy to give the information which the 
hon. Gentleman asked for. He was not 
aware whether the hon. Gentleman was 
in the House at the time of making his 
(Mr. J ayo first explanation; but 
he had pointed out that the growth of 
receipts was disproportionate to the cur- 
rent expenditure, and he had also stated 
that the explanation was that the fees 
were paid at so much for 25 cases. The 
receipts were based upon the value of 
the cases, and therefore they could not 
make a complete comparison between 
the cost and the receipts at the time of 


would then not be comparing like with 
like, and the result would be to a certain 
extent fallacious. There were in all, he 
believed, 500 Registrars, the salaries of 
188 of whom were regulated by the 
19th Vict., and 312 whose salaries were 
regulated by the 29th Vict., and there 
were 250 High Bailiffs whose salaries 
were regulated by the 19th Vict. The 
Committee would perceive that the 
number of these officers was very con- 
siderable, and that the increase of 
salaries was due to the cause he had 
stated. He would give full details of 
the various salaries on Report. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury was generally so well- 
informed and so courteous on the subject 
of the Estimates that they ought not to 
press him tco closely for his present un- 
preparedness. Nevertheless, he 
that the Committee should be furnished 
with further information on the subject 
of this Vote. He thought the hon. 
Gentleman should give an explanation 
of the fact that this particular Vote in the 
Estimates of 1887-8 had been reduced 
from the Vote of the previous year by 
£20,000, and that now in a Supplement- 
ary Estimate he was replacing that sum. 
That meant that the Treasury had a year 

made a great miscalculation. ey 
had calculated last year that on the sum 
for the Registrars there would be a great 
economy of salary; but this saving had, 
in point of fact, not occurred. The mis- 
take was made the worse because the 
receipts were not cut down in proportion, 
so that the Supplementary Estimate 
showed a considerable excess in the net 
charges, as stated last year. The 
balance of the account was altogether 
miscalculated, and the Treasury now 
came to Parliament to have the error 
rectified. 
Mr. JACKSON said, he admitted 
that there had been a miscalculation 
last year. The fact was that when the 
Estimates were sent to the Treasury 
the course of business showed a dimi- 
nished quantity. It was not the Trea- 
sury who made the Estimate, but those 
who were supposed to know all the 
details of the work, and whose advice 
the Treasury believed they could take 
safely on the subject of reducing the 
sum in consequence of the falling-off of 
business. He had pointed out that the 
fees had proved to be less because the 
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number of cases had been of less value. 
With regard to the increased receipts 
from fees, which were placed at £22,000, 
it was not as his hon. Friend the Member 
for Wandsworth (Mr. Kimber) seemed 
to think. The increased fees did not 
necessarily result from increasing busi- 
ness; it was a revised Estimate, and the 
best they could give of the amount to 
be received during the whole of the 
year, and their Estimate was that there 
would be an additional sum of £22,000 
received from the fees. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers) was perfectly right 
in saying that there had been a miscal- 
culation as to the amount of business 
which would come forward, and that, 
therefore, the decrease in the Estimate 
was not justified by the facts of the 
case. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, he had listened to the discussion on 
this question attentively, and he had been 
quite unable to discover from anything 
which had fallen from the Treasury Bench 
what the Vote was taken for—whether 
for Registrars’ salaries, Assistant Regis- 
trars, or as Registrars proper; no one 
seemed to know. He An, who it was 
that prepared this Estimate? He 
should have thought, whoever pre- 
pared it, that the information upon 
which it was based must now be in the 
ra of the hon. Gentleman the 

ecretary to the Treasury or of the 
Law Officers of the Crown. Although 
this discussion had been going on for a 
considerable time, the Committee were 
in a state of absolute and helpless ignor- 
ance as to the items of which the Esti- 
mate was composed. He did not think 
on a matter of such great importance 
that it would be right to pass this Vote 
unless they were in possession of infor- 
mation which would clear up the matter. 
He asked the Government either to post- 
pone the Vote or to furnish the Com- 
mittee with further defails. 


Mr. JACKSON said, the Estimate | sary 


was prepared by the Superintendent of 
County Courts, an officer of very great 
experience, and who, he believed, was 
thoroughly reliable. He wished the 
Committee to understand that the Esti- 
mate had not been cut down by the 
Treasury for the pespose of showing a 
saving. As he had explained, it was 
anticipated at the time the Estimate was 
framed that the amount of business 
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would be less than it had been by 
£20,000. 

Mz. HANDEL OCOSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, in his opinion, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
had given a very substantial reason for 
the increased charge, but he had given 
them no information on which they 
should vote the extrasum. He, there- 
fore, thought the Committee would do 
well to refuse to vote the money asked 
for until further information was sup- 
plied. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
that he regretted not having been pre- 

ared with further information, but he 
had, since the discussion commenced, 
somewhat refreshed his memory on the 
subject of the Estimate. The original 
Estimate was for £335,055, which was in- 
sufficient, inasmuch as they now had to 
ask for £34,778 more. But the amount 
really required was, practically speak- 
ing, only £12,000 more, being the 
difference between £34,778 and £22,000 
expected to be received for increased 
receipts above the Estimate. He pointed 
out that the postages and similar 
charges were comparatively small in 
amount, so there could be no in- 
crease in respect of those items, and 
he had also formerly shown that the 
Registrars were paid amounts which 
depended upon the quantity of business 
done. The Registrars were partly paid 
by fees and partly bysalary. ‘‘he High 
Bailiffs were paid strictly according to 
statute, and the reason why there had 
been a miscalculation in round numbers 
of £12,000 was exactly that stated by 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Troeasury—namely, that there had been 
an increase of business. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
had reminded the Committee that the 
information on which this Estimate was 
based came, in the first instance,from the 
County Court officials, who were the 
only persons who could give the neces- 
information. He (Sir Richard 
Webster) admitted that the business 
had increased; there was a larger sum 
required for salaries ; but that was met, 
to a certain extent, by the £22,000 ex- 

cted to be received from increased 
ees. The miscalculation was that it 
was thought that the original Esti- 
mate could be reduced by a larger sum 
than was found to be the case, and the 
consequence was that, too small a sum of 
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money having been asked for originally 
it was now necessary to come to the 
House with a Supplementary Estimate. 
He pointed out that all payments were 
controlled by statute, pt the Estimate 
depended upon the amount of business 
done. The Committee would, therefore, 
see that whatever mistake had been 
made in calculation was the result of 
estimating the amount which would be 
recouped. It could not be said that any 
extra charge had been thrown on the 
country, nor could it be said that there 
had been anything more than a too 
sanguine expectation formed at the time 
of preparing the Estimates. 

Srr ALBERT ROLLIT said, he 
wished to point out that this Estimate 
was not alone for Registrars and High 
Bailiffs, because there was a large staff 
of clerks to be provided for, in some 
cases eight or 10, and where the Regis- 
trar was or by salary, these clerks 
were paid for by Government. He 
knew in one case that the salaries for 
clerks had been increased, and that in 
consequence an additional charge for 
salaries would be included in the present 
Vote. The instance was typical, and 
explained to a large extent the amount 
now asked for. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought, after what had fallen 
from the hon. and learned Attorney 
General and his hon. Friend near him, 
it was absolutely necessary that the 
Government should furnish detailed 
printed statements as to the amount paid 
to the Registrars, and the manner in 
which they were paid. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £7,300, Supplementary, Police— 
Counties and Boroughs, Great Britain. 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he might, perhaps, explain that this 
Supplementary Estimate was mainly 
due to the additional expenditure en- 
tailed by the formation during the year 
of separate police forces by six boroughs 
in the county of Lancaster. These 
boroughs were previously policed by the 
county, but the authorities now decided 
to have their own police, which had led 
to an increase of 170 men. The Esti- 
mate was also partly due to an under- 
estimate of the cost of pay and clothing 
in the other forces. This Estimate re- 
presented the amount of contribution 





which the Government made. The 
boroughs in question would, in future, 
find their own police, and not come upon 
the county as heretofore. 

Strr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, that in this in- 
stance it appeared that the Treasury 
had broken through the usual rule— 
namely, that there should be no extra 
expense for police incurred after the29th 
of September. They had here, however, 
an increase of £7,300 in addition to the 
original Estimate. The authorities in 
his county had often tried to get an extra 
grant from the Home Office; but this had 

een invariably and rightly refused, be- 
cause of the rule laid down that there 
should be no increase made after a 
certain date. He would, therefore, ask 
his right hon. Friend the Home Seere- 
tary how it happened that these extra 
police had been allowed to come into 
this year’s account instead of remain- 
ing over till next year? He would 
also like to know how it was that the 
total original Estimate of £857,000 was 
now extended to £867,586, because if 
the latter figures were correct the total 
increase would be £10,586 instead of 
£7,300 now asked for? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, 
there had been no increase properly so- 
called. As the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury had explained, 
these six boroughs had supplied them- 
selves with police instead of coming 
upon the county. That change had 
occurred in July fast. He( Mr. Matthews) 
need not point out that in the case of 
these boroughs, which had forces of 
their own, more men, and especially 
more Officers, wererequired. The extra 
allowance in regard to these boroughs 
only amounted to about £2,000 of the 
whole sum, that being for pay and 
clothing due to the change of system, 
and he could assure the Committee that 
there was no expenditure except that 
which was rendered necessary by setting 
up this force. 

Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) said, the inference 
which the Committee might very proporly 
draw was that in the coming discussion 
on Local Government this would furnish 
an illustration of the effect of Govern- 
ment subsidies. It would be taken for 
granted that the result of these boroughs 
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having their own police would nearly 
double the cost, and the change would 
not be made if the authorities did not 
see that a considerable portion of the 
cost would come from the Exchequer. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, he should like to ask whe- 
ther any portion of this sum was appli- 
eable to the Metropolitan Police ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, that was not 


the case. 
Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £1,963, Supplementary, Courts 
of Law and Justice, Scotland. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, he 
should like to have an explanation of 
the details of this Vote. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Maoponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Androw’s Universities) said, that the 
first item was incurred in consequence 
principally of two very important litiga- 
tions in which the Crown had been en- 
gaged, and which it was impossible to 
avoid. The first of these related toa 
property in the North of Scotland, and 
in the course of that litigation inquiries 
were ordered by the Judge which 
necessarily involved considerable ex- 
pense. The result of the inquiry was 
that the case was decided against the 
Crown, and upon the advice of the Law 
Officers it was not carried further. The 
second case was also one of importance. 
An action had been raised against the 
Crown in consequence of a tenant of the 
Crown having made a cut for the pur- 
pose of diverting the course of a stream 
which would spoil a number of acres of 
land which afforded good pasture for 
sheep. The water was again diverted 
into the old channel by the parties 
interested below, and an action was 
raised for the purpose of preventing the 
Crown from re-opening the new cut and 
claiming £5,000 damages. There was 
a great deal of expense incurred in con- 
nection with the evidence of engineers 
and others who had to be called to de- 
fend the action. The Court decided in 
the first instance that the cut was not 
to be re-opened, but gave no damage 
against the Orown. Whether there 
would be an appeal or not he was not 
then in a position to say. With regard 
to the salaries of the Sheriff Court, hon. 
Members would see that a foot-note 
explained that at the death of the Com- 
missary Clerk the Sheriff Clerk assumed 
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his duties as well as his own. The result 
would ultimately be a very large saving 
to the country; but there was, of course, 
provision to be made for the expense of 
the work being done at the Sheriff 
Clerk’s office, and that was the provision 
made in this Vote. With regard to the 
charge of £100, it had been thought 
advisable to establish a Sheriff Court in 
the town of Arbroath, in consequence of 
the extension of the district and the in- 
crease of the town making it suitable 
that they should have theconvenience of 
aCourtattheirdoor. It was absolutely 
necessary to have an efficient Sheriff 
Clerk’s department there, and for that 
purpose the sum of £100 had been 
allowed. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) said, he would ask the Lord 
Advocate what became of the fees pay- 
able for Commissary Court business ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
they were paid into the Exchequer. 
The accounts would appear in the next 
Estimate. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, that the fees 
taken day by day would more than pay 
any salary given to the Sheriff Clerk. 

Mr. J. H. A. MAODONALD said, 
these would be set against the amount 
now required in the next Estimate. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £400, Supplementary, Police— 
Counties and Burghs, Scotland. 


(12.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


** That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£6,550, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1888, for the Salaries, Allowances, 
and Expenses of various County Court Officers, 
and of Magistrates in Ireland, and of the Re- 
vising Barristers.’’ 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, he thought the Committee 
would not be surprised that he should 
take an early opportunity of adverting 
again to a matter which he had brought 
before the House on Thursday last. He 
wished to point out to the Committee 
that no answer whatever had been made 
to the statement which he then put for- 
ward. He had made a serious charge 
neat the Government and against the 

ministrators of the law in a Tass vary 
district in Ireland—namely, Woodford, 
and had stated, as the result of his ex- 
perience there, that the Coercion Act 
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was being used as a means of oppression 

ainst the tenants and in the interest 
of the landlords. He had quoted a 
number of cases in which, in his opinion, 
injustice had emphatically been done by 
the Resident Magistrates in that respect. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) had taken no notice what- 
ever of his statement. That statement 
was not sprung upon the right hon. 
Gentleman, because many of the cases to 
which he referred were contained in a 
letter he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had written 
to The Times; some of them had been 
mentioned in a speech of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
during the Recess. Under the circum- 
stances, he was surprised that the Go- 
vernment made no reply whatever to 
his statements. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
contented himself with a tu quoque reply 
in respect of matters which took place 
under Lord Spencer’s Administration ; 
but he had not attempted to deal with any 
of his statements with reference to the 
Resident Magistrates, nor did the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden), who followed the: right 
hon. Gentleman, take any notice of this. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Ad- 
miralty (Lord George Hamilton) did say 
that he had listened to his statement 
with great pleasure, because he con- 
sidered it a proof that he (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had been gulled by the people 
in that part of Ireland; and he fur- 
ther remarked that he had listened to 
any nonsense that reached him. The 
noble Lord, in short, undertook to say 
that the statements were false. He 
could assure the Committee that he was 
not in the habit of bringing forward 
matters of the kind without inquiries, 
and he undertook to say that all the 
statements he had made to the House 
could be substantiated by proofs. Al- 
though the deductions he had drawn 
from them might be open to criticism, 
the facts of the case were as he had 
stated them, and he was now in a posi- 
tion to substantiate what he had said. 
There was one statement to which the 
noble Lord especially took exception, 
and that was the case of a man who had 
been sent to prison by two Resident Ma- 
gistrates at Woodford for inciting his 
widowed mother to resist eviction. He 
confessed that the statement did at first 
sight appear incredible; but when he 





came to make inquiries he found that it 
was substantially true. In the case of 
the woman in question the bailiffs de- 
clined to show their warrants, and the 
son thereupon advised his mother not to 
leave the house until the bailiffs com- 
plied with the requirements of the law 
and showed their warrant; for this the 
son was charged with inciting his mother 
to resist the bailiffs, and was sent to pri- 
son for two months. The sentence was 
appealed against ; the counsel for the son 

eged no extenuating circumstances in 
mitigation of the sentence ; he addressed 
himself to the fact that the depositions 
disclosed no evidence whatever, and urged 
that he was entitled to acquittal on a 
question of law. The County Oourt 
Judge contented himself with reducing 
the sentence from two months’ to one 
month’s imprisonment. That was the 
statement which he had received from 
the counsel employed in the case, and he 
had every reason to believe that it was 
to be regarded as substantially true. 
That, he thought, showed the mode in 
which the Resident Magistrates in that 
district were pursuing their work. He 
would also refer to another case not 
mentioned by him on a previous occa- 
sion. A man named Kelly was prose- 
cuted at Loughrea for intimidating a 
shopkeeper. It was stated that a person 
came into a shop and asked for a globe 
for a lamp, and that Kelly told the shop- 
keeper that if he sold any goods to this 
man he would leave the shop. The shop- 
keeper himself was not called by the 
police; but two policemen gave evidence 
that they had applied for goods. The 
reply was that he had not refused, but 
that he had not got lamp globes. This 
man Kelly was actually sent to prison for 
a month with hard labour. Curiously 
enough, he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had 
seen Kelly talking afterwards with the 
man whom he was alleged to have in- 
timidated, and he could say that the 
meeting was of the most friendly cha- 
racter. That was another illustration of 
the way in which the Resident Magis- 
trates were doing their work, and of the 
kind of evidence upon which they pro- 
ceeded. He had adverted the other 
night to the cases of prosecution arising 
out of the midnight meeting at Wood- 
ford. He did not intend now to re- 
peat what he had said. However, since 
that statement was made, he had found, 
in some back numbers of Zhe Freeman's 
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Journat, a statement to the effect that 
when the 12 men were arrested, and 
charged with having been present at a 
midnight meeting, the police had sworn 
informations before them with respect to 
nine other men—Mr. Blunt and several 
Members of Parliament—who had taken 
an active part in the proceedings, but 
against whom no prosecution was insti- 
tuted. He asked why no prosecution 
had been commenced against these nine 
persons who made speeches, and why 
12 persons were prosecuted who took no 
part in the proceedings, but were simply 
spectators at the meeting? That was a 
matter which appeared to him to require 
explanation ; and he desired to know on 
what principle the selection for prosecu- 
tion had been made? He would not go 
into details again with regard to the 
various charges made against Mr. 
Roche. He only wished he could bring 
him into that House, and let him tell 
his own story, so that the House might 
hear the gross injustice to which he had 
been subjected—namely, four prosecu- 
tions by the police arising out of matters 
for which he ventured to say no jury 
would, under any circumstances, have 
committed him to prison; he had 
been connected with a combination of 
the tenants, and he was Secretary to the 
Tenants’ Defence Association, and it was 
believed that it was on account of this 
that he had been the subject of the suc- 
cessive prosecutions. He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had also alluded to the prosecu- 
tion of 11 men for being parties to the de- 
monstration which took place on the re- 
lease of some persons from prison. He 
would not go again into the details of 
that case; but there was one particular 
point that he wished to bring under the 
attention of the Committee. Of those 11 
men nine were sentenced to one month’s 
imprisonment with hard labour and two 
to three months with hard labour. In 
the latter case there was, of course, the 
__ of appeal; in the former it was 
asked that the sentences might be 
enlarged in order to give an — 
tunity for appealing. The Resident 
Magistrates, however, refused the appli- 
cation. Now, if the two men sen- 
tenced to three months could, as he 
believed there was a reasonable chance 
of their doing, establish their innocence 
on appeal, it was clear that the nine men 
who were committed without appeal were 
suffering from injustice. He would only 
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say that these were cases he had per- 
sonally inquired into, and which he be- 
lieved might be fully substantiated. He 
wanted to hear from the Government 
what possible answer there could be to 
accusations of this kind. It appeared to 
him that the proceedings of the Resident 
Magistrates in the district he referred 
to had been carried out with disregard 
to the ordinary principles of justice, with 
the result that a number of persons had 
been sent to prison on charges on which 
he believed juries would under no cir- 
cumstances have convicted. How these 
matters were arranged he knew not, and 
he asked on what principle men were 
selected for prosecution out of a large 
number of persons who attended a par- 
ticular meeting? He knew not whether 
this was done in Dublin or by the autho- 
rities on the spot; all he could say was 
that the general result of the cases he 
had mentioned caused him strongly to 
believe that injustice had been done, and 
it was the opinion of the people in the 
district that these steps were taken 
against persons who were engaged in an 
active war, if he might so call it, with 
the landlords on the question of arrears 
of rent, and that the object of the Go- 
vernment was to imprison men who had 
made themselves disagreeable to the 
landlords of the district. He knew 
not whether that was a right con- 
clusion or not, but it was the belief 
of the people on the spot, and it, at 
any rate, seemed to him that injus- 
tice had been done. He did not say 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland was, 
in the first instance, responsible for acts 
of this kind ; he was probably not aware 
of all that was going on in the district ; 
but if when cases of this kind were 
brought to his notice by speeches in the 
country or in that House no notice was 
taken of them, if no remonstrance were 
made to the magistrates concerned, and 
if no attempt was made to undo the in- 
justice that had been done, then he said 
that the Chief Secretary himself became 
responsible. He only hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to show 
that he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was wrong 
in the opinion he had formed, and that 
no injustice had been done in the cases 
to which he had referred. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) said, he believed the Committee 
could not be better employed than in 
bringing to the notice of the Government 
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and the public such cases as those 
to which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Central Bradford (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) had called attention. 
On the 15th of February he had ad- 
dressed to the House some observa- 
tions on the subject of the Resident 
Magistrates, and he had named five 
persons, none of whom had been ap- 
pointed by Lord Spencer. On that 
oceasion the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who followed (Colonel King 
Harman) did not attempt to deal 
with any one of his statements. He 
had noticed that Mr. Meldon, one 
of the magistrates, had written a 
letter to Zhe Times traversing some 
of the statements; but, at the same 
time, putting into his mouth asser- 
tions which he (Mr. Ellis) had never 
used in that House. He (Mr. Ellis) 
had found in Hansard’s Debates a very ac- 
curate report of what he had said, and 
upon every word of that report he took 
his stand. The report was as follows— 
“ Another magistrate was Mr. Meldon, at 
Limerick. He (Mr. Ellis) knew nothing of that 
gentleman’s character; but Mr. Meldon had 
done that which would not be tolerated in Eng- 
land for a single moment. Certain persons 
were charged before the magistrates in Court, 
The case was heard, and the accused were dis- 
charged. Mr. Meldon, however, went outside 
the Court, and gave instructions in 
particular persons that they should be again 
arrested. He then took his seat upon the 
Bench, and the prisoners were brought before 
him as a magistrate under the Coercion Act on 
the same charge as that upon which they had 
been acquitted by the magistrates a short time 
before.” —(3 Hansard, [322] 488.) 
Those were the words he had uttered, 
and by them he should abide. If hon. 
Members would refer to the report of 
this matter in Zhe Times of the 21st of 
January, they would find that his state- 
ments were perfectly accurate. The 
Times report of his speech of the 15th 
February made him (Mr. Ellis) say the 
accused were dismissed, which Mr. Mel- 
don denied. What he did say was that 
they were discharged, which was perfectly 
true. The men were Medabedh and set 
at liberty, and Mr. Meldon went outside 
the Court; the prisoners were brought 
inside and convicted. He had nothing 
whatever to withdraw in this matter. 
He did not understand why it should be 
left to these magistrates to write to the 
papers, and why it was that the Chief 
secretary, or his subordinates, did not 
rise in their places, and deal with the 
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cases brought forward. He would now 
turn to another case—namely, that of 
the notorious Captain Seagrave, who had 
admitted that he had absolutely failed 
twice to pass the examination for the 
Army; that he had gone to Cape Town 
and served there in the Mounted Police ; 
but who was now placed by the Govern- 
ment in the responsible position of Resi- 
dent Magistrate in Ireland. A case 
came before this magistrate only on 
Thursday last, which was thus reported 
in The Freeman’s Journal of Friday, 24th 
February— 

“At the sitting of the Court, Captain Sea- 
grave said that, with the permission of the 
Chairman, he wanted to make a few remarks 
before the proceedings commenced. A meeting 
had been held on the Sunday after the last 
sitting of the Court, and several people spoke. 
One gentleman speaking, said that the reason 
they adjourned the Court that daywas because 
they had a communication with Mr. Yates, 
District Inspector, who announced that he was 
not ready to take away any prisoners who 
might be convicted, and he wanted to deny that 
statement, and say it was a deliberate falsehood. 
The Bench had no communication whatever 
with the police. Father Kennedy said that he 
believed it was to him that Mr. Seagrave re- 
ferred, for it was he who made the statement, 
and he made it upon what he considered reliable 
authority. He was informed bya n who 
was more or less in the confidence of those who 
had the direction of affairs there that the trial 
was to wind up abruptly, and that this course 
was adopted in consequence of the small number 
of police. As Mr. Seagrave thought proper to 
brand it as a deliberate falsehood—— Cap- 
tain Seagrave: I am quite willing to withdraw 
that.” 

What would be thought in this country 
if a magistrate from the Bench made a 
speech in regard to the conduct of a 
person whom he was immediately after- 
wards going to try, and who, when the 
prisoner denied his statement that he, 
the prisoner, had uttered a deliberate 
falsehood, expressed his willingness to 
withdraw the statement? Such con- 
duct was an outrage upon all ideas 
of justice. He was sensible of the 
great responsibility which attached to 
the words of hon. Gentlemen speakin 
in the House of Commons; but he 
investigated these cases with some con- 
siderable attention, and he stood by 
every word he uttered on the 15th of 
February. This case certainly de- 
manded an explanation from the right 
hon. Gentleman. The Government 
might be perfectly satisfied of this— 
that he and his hon. Friends would 


go on, undeterred by anything which 
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was said, either in or out of the House, 
examining and criticizing the conduct of 
the Resident Magistrates of Ireland. 

Tue CHIEF § ETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Rushcliffe Division 
of Nottingham (Mr. J. E. Ellis) was 
perfectly at liberty to criticize the con- 
duct of Resident Magistrates or of any- 
body else who came under the cognizance 
of the House, and he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
should be the last person to object to 
legitimate criticism; but the hon. Gen- 
tleman, in common with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) who had 
opened the debate upon this Vote, said 
that various cases had been from time to 
time brought under the notice of the 
Chief Secretary, and that he had not 
always examined into them. It had 
been his (Mr. A. J. Balfour’s) practice 
to inquire into charges of this kind when 
they had been brought under his notice, 
and the result of his investigations had 
invariably been to show that the charges 
had no foundation ; that they were made 
in a reckless Party spirit by some irre- 
sponsible journals in Ireland whose 
statements appeared to be readily ac- 
cepted by English politicians of the 
stamp of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. E. 
Ellis). That hon. Gentleman quoted 
these articles in the country and in the 
House, and he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) con- 
ceived— 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS said, that what he 
had said in this matter on the 15th of 
February he had said in the House, and 
in the House only. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he apolo- 
gized for his error, and wished every 
Gentleman had followed the example set 
by the hon. Member. He was extremely 
glad to hear that the hon. Gentleman 
had not repeated elsewhere accusations 
made no doubt in good faith, but, as he 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) thought, recklessly, 
which he had more than once made in the 
House of Commons. He confessed to 
being unable to give a full account of all 
the cases which had been brought under 
his notice, but some observations had 
occurred to him in regard to some points 
which had been raised. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had in his 
speech continued the debate which, in 
one sense, was formally concluded on 
Thursday last. He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
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freely admitted that cases the right hon. 
Gentleman had brought before the notice 
of the Committee that night were not 
dealt with by him (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
on Thursday last, partly because he had 
not the requisite information, and partly 
because it was absolutely impossible for 
a Minister of the Crown to deal with every 
int which was raised in a speech of an 
our and three-quarters, even in a speech 
of equal length. The first case brought 
forward by the right hon. Gentleman to- 
night was that of a man who incited his 
mother to resist the law. He had made 
no inquiries in respect of this case, but 
would have done so had he known that 
it was to have been brought before the 
attention ofthe House. Certain obser- 
vations, however, occurred to him upon 
the mere statement of the case as made 
by the right hon. Gentleman. It was 
well known to the House that there had 
been violent resistance to the police at 
Woodford. What, he presumed, occurred 
in this case was that there was a con- 
spiracy or combination between the 
mother and the son, one of whom was 
probably the de facto tenant, and the 
other the judicial tenant of the holding 
in question, to resist the police; and if 
that were so, and he presumed it was so, 
there could be no objection to punishing 
the more responsible party of the two, 
whom he took to be the son. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVREsaid, he stated 
that the charge was not that of resisting 
the police, but of inciting the mother to 
resist the police. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman saw something 
very remarkable in the fact that the 
solicitor engaged for the Crown was also 
the solicitor to the Land Court. Had it 
ever been heard of in Courts of Law that 
the prosecutor was to have the impar- 
tiality of a Judge? He perfectly ad- 
mitted that if anybody who was Judge 
in @ case was connected by any tie of 
interest with one of the litigants he 
would be unfit to try the case, but the 
fact that the Crown Prosecutor in 
charge of the case held views of his own 
could make no difference in the conduct 
of the Resident Magistrate. Further 
than that, the right hon. Gentleman, 
having given his narrative of the case, 
said— 

“ T show you this as an instance of the terrible 
way in which Resident Magistrates, these re- 
movable magistrates, are doing their duty.”’ 




















But, so far as he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
could make out, an irremovable Judge, 
who was in no way the servant of the 
Executive—namely, the County Court 
Judge, concurred in the sentence passed 
by the Resident Magistrate, and no 
one had’ pretended to assert that the 
County Court Judges of Ireland were 
wanting in law or in independence. 
Therefore, when he found that the 
County Court Judge, on reviewing 
all the circumstances of the case, 
thought the offence committed was so 
serious as to deserve a sentence of a 
month’s imprisonment, he felt assured 
that the right hon. Gentleman, in com- 
plaining of the action of the Resident 
Magistrate inthe matter, had got hold 
of the wrong end of the stick. Then, 
the right hon. Gentleman was extremely 
indignant at the treatment of Mr. John 
Roche, a friend of his, resident in the 
neighbourhood of Loughrea. Now, Mr. 
John Roche had never been proceeded 
against for anything whatever, except 
for breaking the law. If the right hon. 
Gentleman asked him to regard Mr. 
John Roche as a virtuous martyr, he 
referred him now, as he referred him 
on @ previous occasion, to the Charge of 
the Lord Chief Baron the other day. 
He referred him to the observations of 
his Lordship, in the course of which, 
after quoting the words of Mr. John 
Roche, the learned Judge clearly indi- 
cated his opinion that reckless words of 
that kind had something to do with the 
ghastly and horrible murder, one of the 
most ghastly and horrible in the tragic 
annals of agrarian crime, which shortly 
after followed the denunciations which 
Mr, John Roche had been rash or cri- 
minal enough to make of the unhappy 
man who was subsequently killed. He 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) noticed that the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) followed in the track 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and was 
very indignant with him for the obser- 
vations he made in regard to Mr. John 
Roche. He noticed, however, that though 
the hon. Gentleman had been anxious 
to defend Mr. John Roche, he had made 
no corresponding attempt to defend Mr. 
Francis Tully, the fidus Achates of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. James Rowlands). The Go- 
vernment were asked on what principle 
they singled out Mr. John Roche for 
prosecution ; and the right hon. Gentle- 
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man asked that question principally 
with reference to the midnight meeting 
at Woodford. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: And also 
in reference to the demonstration the 
other day. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
afraid he could not give the right hon. 
Gentleman any information as to the 
recent demonstration. With regard to 
the midnight meeting at Woodford, the 
principal offender, no doubt, was the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork (Mr. 
W. O’Brien); and it might have been a 
question whether the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork ought not to have been 
proceeded against. Asa matter of fact, 
the hon. Member was at the time un- 
dergoing a sentence of two months’ 
imprisonment for using intimidatory 
language in August; and though the 
Government had been accused . the 
hon. Gentleman himself and by others 
of desiring the destruction of that hon. 
Gentleman, they had showed how in- 
capable they were of carrying out that 
po icy by not proceeding against that 

on. Gentleman on the further charge, 
and in that way increasing his term of 
imprisonment, probably by one or two 
months. Whether they were right in 
that policy of mercy he did not intend 
to say; but they certainly adopted it 
with the best intentions. They could 
not attack the principal offender; and 
they did not proceed, they never thought 
of proceeding, no Government he ever 
heard of had proceeded, against every 
individual who took part in illegal as- 
semblies of the kind. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that the 
man who moved the chairman into the 
chair on that occasion took, as he said, 
no other part in that meeting. Why, 
what other part ought he to take? 
Could they conceive a much more im- 

ortant part than moving the chairman 
into the chair; was the man who took 
a part like that not identifying himself 
with the proceedings of the meeting; 
was he not showing that, if the meeting 
were illegal, he was one of the persons 
who were breaking the law; and could 
he turn round afterwards and say ‘they 
ought not to have selected me?” 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I pointed 
out that there were eight other persons 
who took an active part in the meeting 
and made speeches, many of them of 
violent character, and that not one of 
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those persons was proceeded against; 
whereas this gentleman —Mr. John 
Roche—who but merely moved the priest 
into the chair, was singled out for pro- 
secution. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am not quite 
sure how the question of the selection 
of the persons prosecuted is brought 
under this Vote at all. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he would 
not allude further to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s criticism upon that Vote. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Rushdliffe Division of Nottingham (Mr. 
J.E. Ellis) had referred to Mr. Meldon, 
the Resident Magistrate. As far as he 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) could make out, Mr. 
Meldon clearly apprehended the cha- 
racter of the criticism made upon him 
by the hon. Gentleman. Was he (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) not right in saying that 
that criticism consisted in accusing Mr. 
Meldon of having, after charges were 
dismissed by the magistrates in the 
ordinary course of law, come down from 
the Bench and committed the persons 
under the Crimes Act whose cases had 
been dismissed under the ordinary 
law ? 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS said, his statement 
was that Mr. Meldon went outside the 
Court. He did not say he came down 
from the Bench, because, as a matter of 
fact, he was noton the Bench. He was 
in the Court and heard the cases tried by 
others and the men discharged. He then 
went outside the Court, and, by his own 
admission, communicated with the police. 
The men were brought inside the Court 
again, Mr. Meldon went upon the Bench, 
and then, upon the remonstrance of pri- 
soners’ counsel, said he would adjourn 
the case to another day. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that in 
substance the hon. Gentleman’s charge 
against Mr. Meldon was that he had 
mixed up his judicial and executive 
functions in an improper manner. Mr. 
Meldon was not acting judicially in the 
Court. He never acted judicially in re- 
gard to these prisoners at all; all he 
did was to remand them to where they 
were to be tried by the proper Resident 
Magistrates. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: He did not remand 
them until he was remonstrated with by 
their counsel. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He was ob- 
liged to remand them to the proper 
Court. He never tried them himself, 
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and he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) did 
not gather from the hon. Gentleman’s 
statement that he could show that 
Mr. Meldon was in any way actuated 
by improper motives in the matter. Mr. 
Meldon’s own statement was that, on the 
occasion referred to, certain charges of 
assault on the police were entered in the 
list of cases to be tried before the Local 
Justices, and when they were reached 
the prosecutor stated that it was not in- 
tended to proceed with them under the 
ordinary law, but under the Crimes Act, 
whereupon they were marked ‘no ap- 
pearance.” The prisoners were dis- 
charged; but it then became necessary 
to have informations sworn and warrants 
for arrest issued in order to make the 
accused amenable under the Crimes Act. 
The prisoners were re-arrested, and Mr. 
Meldon remanded them for trial. He 
did not adjudicate on the cases at all; 
he stated that the men were subse- 
quently tried; but by what magistrates 
he did not even know. It was perfectly 
clear that Mr. Meldon was guilty of no 
dereliction of duty, and that he did in 
no sense mix up judicial and executive 
functions. It was perfectly absurd to 
found any ‘complaint against Resident 
Magistrates because they were re- 
movable, and it was not true to say that 
they were the mere creatures of the 
Executive. The hon. Gentleman had, in 
somewhat vehement terms, announced 
that nothing the Government could say 
or do would prevent him from perform- 
ing his duty in criticizing the conduct of 
Resident Magistrates. By all means let 
him criticize the conduct of the Resident 
Magistrates; but let him do it with 
justice and moderation—let him recol- 
lect that these men were carrying out 
most difficult and responsible duties. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: For which they 
were never appointed. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the hon. 
Gentleman to recollect that these men 
were carrying out most difficult and re- 
sponsible duties under circumstances as 
to the character of which the hon. 
Gentleman himself had probably little 
knowledge. Let him conceive these 
men in remote parts of Ireland, subject 
to virulent attacks of the Nationalist 
journals; iet him grasp the fact that 
they had little or no power of defending 
themselves, and that they were practi- 
cally obliged to sit still under that storm 
of obloquy, and he would then see that, 
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if he was to take part in their accusa- 
tion, under no circumstances ought he 
to add’ to the injustice from which he 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) feared they had 
already suffered too much. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, that 
in his remarkable appeal on behalf of 
the Resident Magistrates of Ireland the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
said the Resident Magistrates were 
suffering from a system of obloquy. He 
(Mr. Dillon) hoped before sitting down 
to show that that storm of obloquy was 
much more directed—and justly much 
more directed—against the men who 
conducted the system in the way it was 
conducted than against the Resident 
Magistrates themselves. He found fault 
in the strongest possible way with the 
conduct of some of the Resident Magis- 
trates; but the blame that he sought to 
attach to the Resident Magistrates of 
Ireland sank into absolute insignificance 
compared with the blame which justly 
attached to the men who used those 


magistrates as their instruments. The! 


real gravamen of the charge against 
these men was that they shaped their 

conduct in judging great and important 
cases in Ireland not according to the 
evidence laid before them, a”.4 not in an 
independent fashion, but with their eyes 
fixed upon the right hon. Gentleman 
and Dublin Castle. Every charge of 
want of impartiality and of subserviency 
to the Castle which he brought against 
the Resident Magistrates of pode fell 
with a hundredfold more force on the 
head of the men in Dublin Castle who 
kept under their heel these wretched 
men, who knew that they were remov- 
able—knew that they could, at a 
moment’s notice be deprived of their 
daily bread if they did not carry out the 
behests of their masters. A Return of 
the Resident Magistrates of Ireland was 
furnished to the House last year, and he 
found that without a single exception 
the tenure of office of every one of them 
was the pleasure of the Executive. The 
Executive could remove these men, could 
punish them, could deprive them of 
their daily bread, and make themselves 
and their children starve without being 
called Rees to specify a single reason. 
He (Mr. Dillon) asserted that within the 
last 18 months respectable and upright 
Resident Magistrates had been punished 





for no other offence than that they had 


given the people justice. Take the case 
of Captain Butler, a well-known gentle- 
man in Ireland, and brother of the well- 
known Major Butler who was on General 
Wood's Staff in Egypt. This gentleman 
held one of the most important posts in 
the South of Ireland; he was the Resi- 
dent Magistrate at Mallow, and made 
the arrangements for the reception of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. He gave great satisfaction to 
the Executive Government, and, stran 
to say, to a considerable extent to the 
eople. He was, however, sent by the 
overnment to try the case of 18 young 
men, who were charged with resistin 
the Sheriff’s officers in connection wit 
the Glenbeigh evictions. He (Mr, 
Dillon) was present at the trial, and 
when the Sheriff’s officers were called 
upon to prove the warrant for the execu- 
tion of the evictions they failed to show 
that they had any warrant. It was 
manifest to the whole Court that the 
Sheriff had been so careless as not to 
appoint a Deputy Sheriff, and that the 
officers had no right to evict the people. 
The 18 young men were, therefore, per- 
fectly within their right in resisting the 
eviction. Captain Butler had the auda- 
city to discharge the men in spite of the 
remonstrances of the Crown Prosecutor. 
What was the result? Captain Butler 
was removed to Oshirciveen in County 
Kerry, 35 miles from a railway station, 
where he had no opportunity of sending 
his children to school. He was perfectly 
banished because he dared to resist the 
browbeating of the Crown Prosecutor. 
Did they suppose that the case of Cap- 
tain Butler was not a warning to the 
other Resident Magistrates in the South 
of Ireland, and that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not taken good eare that he 
should not have any more cases like that 
of Captain Butler? Young men had been 
appointed Resident Magistrates within 
the last year or two, because they were 
known to be partizans, and because it 
was perfectly Well known they were per- 
fectly willing to do the Emergency work 
of the Government. It was a con- 
temptible and atrocious system to use 
Emergency agents and notorious par- 
tizans, to place them over the heads 
of senior officers, and shift them 
from district to district te do the 
work of the Government and of 
the Castle. What was the object 
of this Vote they were now called upon 
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to pass? They were asked for an extra 
Estimate. The original Estimate for 
personal allowances and travelling ex- 

enses of these magistrates was £4,500, 
but an additional Estimate of £3,750 
could have no parallel in the whole 
Civil Service Estimates. The Supple- 
mentary Estimate was very nearly as 
large as the original Estimate. What 
was the reason? Was it because the 
country had become so much disturbed 
since the Crimes Act had been intro- 
duced. He thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman had said that the Crimes Act 
had reduced the country to a state of 
comparative peace, and yet they had 
these enormous travelling expenses of 
magistrates. In short, these were the 
travelling expenses of the Emergency 
men of the Castle, who went about the 
country sentencing all the enemies of the 
Government to hard labour. The reason 
why the travelling expenses were so 
great was that the right hon. Gentleman 
could not trust magistrates to adjudicate 
in their own districts, but must needs 
get Mr. Cecil Rovhe and two or three 
others of thesamestamp and style tocircu- 
late round several districts, because they 
had proved themselves to be thoroughly 
reliable. He should like to know how 
much of this £3,750 went into Mr. 
Cecil Roche’s pocket ?—he should cer- 
tainly think over £1,000. Let them 
inquire for a moment what justification 
there was for this enormous charge. 
The charge, undoubtedly, was the result 
of sending men about from county to 
county. Who were the men who were 
most sent about? At the top of the list 
stood the redoubtable Mr. Cecil Roche. 
Mr. Cecil Roche was a man who was 
appointed Resident Magistrate a little 
more than a year ago, and in the ordi- 
nary course of business he would not be 
called upon to adjudicate upon impor- 
tant cases under the Crimes Act over 
the heads of men who were his seniors 
in the service by 20 or 30 years’ official 
standing. They were entitled to ask the 
Government on what grounds was it 
they had used Mr. Secil Roche so 
largely for this purpose ?—for he ven- 
tured to say that Mr. Cecil Roche had 
sent to prison, under the Coercion Act, 
four times as many persons as any other 
Resident Magistrate. What were this 
gentleman’s qualifications? They would 
expect the first qualification would be a 
record which would raise him in the 
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minds of the people among whom he 
was called upon to inister justice 
above all suspicion of partiality. Now, 
Mr. Cecil Roche was one of the orators 
of the Loyal and Patriotic Union who, 
in the month of June, 1886, perambu- 
lated this country and denounced the 
Irish Members as murderers and assas- 
sins, and the associates of assassins. 
Mr. Roche had written a letter to The 
Times stating that he had done all 
this for no pay and from pure motives 
of patriotism. The Committee had often 
heard, no doubt, of gratitude for favours 
to come; and if this magistrate had re- 
ceived no pay for those services, he had, 
at least, got appointed after the Election 
was over to a salary of £500 a-year. 
That was good pay, he thought, for the 
services this gentleman had rendered to 
the Government. He maintained that 
there was no more scandalous trans- 
action on record in the history of Eng- 
lish Government in Ireland than that a 
partizan and virulent orator of the 
Election of 1886 should now be sitting 
in uncontrolled judgment on the men 
whom he denounced only 18 months 
ago. They were told that they were 
most unjustly and most unfairly pouring 
opprobrium on the Resident Magistrates 
of Ireland. He thought it would be 
hard to frame language to condemn too 
strongly the appointment of Mr. Cecil 
Roche. A book was published periodi- 
cally, known in Ireland as Zhe Constabu- 
lary Directory. The custom in that book 
was to divide the Resident Magistrates 
into three classes—the first class con- 
taining the names of the seniors in the 
service, and so on. An extraordinary 
change had come about this year. When 
they turned to Zhe Constabulary Directory 
they found that, whereas in the index 
the division of the classes remained, in 
the body of the book, for some occult 
purpose, the division was not to be 
found ; but the magistrates were olassed 
alphabetically. It was plain that this 
had been done for the purpose of throw- 
ing dust into the eyes of the people who 
had taken up Zhe Directory, it was 
obviously done with the intention of 
concealing the fact that men who were 
only recently appointed were put over 
the heads of men old in the service. 
He took another case—the case of a 
man who, by his previous records and 
recent performances in Ireland, was 
grossly and manifestly disqualified for 
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the position he held, and that was Oap- 
tain Seagrave. He was a gentleman 
who was appointed quite recently, and 
who en’ himself in the column of 
qualifications asin the Army. That, of 
course, was a commonplace qualification 
—a great number of these men were in 
the Army—but he asked them to re- 
member that this man, who was now 
adjudicating in great political cases in 
Ireland, a man who, the other day, sen- 
tenced a Roman Catholic priest to two 
months’ imprisonment for taking part in 
a meeting of the League on grossly in- 
sufficient evidence—this was the gentle- 
man who was in supreme command at 
Mitchelstown, and who, on that occa- 
sion, exhibited incompetency, cowardice, 
and brutality. In cross-examination, 
Captain Seagrave admitted that he had 
had no legal training ; that he had tried 
several times to get into the Home 
Army, but had failed; and that it was 
in Basutoland that he got his commis- 
sion. He came home from Basutoland 
and settled in Mitchelstown. This was 
the man, a junior in the Service— 
a man whose ignorance and incapacity 
was confessed by himself—the Home 
Government selected for the most im- 
portant trials in Ireland. He thought 
that the charges in respect to the quality 
of the magistratesselected by the Govern- 
ment to try political cases in Ireland 
wore fully borne out by these two in- 
stances. But there was a third case he 
might give, and it was that of Mr. 
Thomas A. Dillon, who was selected to 
try Mr. Blunt. Mr. T. A. Dillon entered 
himself in the list of qualifications as a 
County Justice. As a matter of fact he 
was a broken down, rack-renting land- 
lord, whose rents had been reduced 
recently by the Land Commission to 
the extent of 40 per cent, so he (Mr. 
Dillon) was informed. But whether 
that was so or not, Mr. T. A. Dillon’s 
name appeared week after week in the 
black list of defaulting creditors with 
a judgment debt of £2,000 hanging 
over his head, and he was known to be 
connected with other disgraceful debts 
for which no judgment could be marked. 
This was the man who was selected to 
try English gentlemen for asserting the 
right of public meeting in Ireland. fe the 


Government had any regard for public 
decency they would not use such dis- 
reputable and disgraceful instruments 
as the men he had described. He (Mr. 





Dillon) now desired to direct the atten- 
tion of the Committee to certain facts 
which, to his mind, afforded irresistible 
proof that these men took their instruc- 
tions from Dublin Castle. At the out- 
set of the administration of the Coercion 
Act the custom of the Resident Magis- 
trates was to give a sentence of two, 
three, or four months, or of such a dura- 
tion as would allow of an appeal. That, 
of course, was the natural course to be 
adopted by men who did not want to 
take full responsibility on their own 
shoulders. That course prevailed until 
a certain remarkable oration was de- 
livered by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, in which, 
under the guise of defending himself 
from the charge of allowing certain men 
to give bail and go about the country, 
he pointed out that as long as Resident 
Magistrates gave long sentences he could 
not prevent this being done. The magis- 
trates immediately changed their course 
and proceeded to give short sentences, 
and this precluded men from the right 
of appeal. There were cases in which 
when a man had been sentenced to a 
long term of imprisonment and he had 
appealed, bail being accepted, he had 
on leaving the Court been re-arrested 
on another charge and committed to 
gaol for a month, and in this way been 
deprived of his liberty pending the time 
of the hearing of the appeal. Would 
anyone believe that this device—a most 
contemptible, and rascally trick—to rob 
men of their right to liberty between 
the time of the first trial and the appeal, 
was carried out simply and safely in the 
interest of justice? He thought it was 
much more likely that it was one of the 
many evil inventions of Dublin Castle. 
He contended that it was a great evil 
that the poor peasants of Ireland should 
be at the mercy of such men as the 
present Resident Magistrates, who, as 
a rule, were appointed simply owing to 
their partizanship in favour of the land- 
lords. A monstrous deal of cant had 
been spoken about the cowardice and 
absurdity of drawing distinction between 
priest and peasant—between a Member 
of Parliament and an ordinary person 
in reference to conviction under the 
Coercion Act. As to treatment in prison, 
he would scorn to draw any distinction 
between a Member of Parliament and 
any ordinary man. He claimed that a 
peasant convicted of a political offence 
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should be treated as a political prisoner ; 
and bad as it might be to strike at the 
li of a private individual with 
loaded dice, or without the securities 
that surrounded the ordinary Criminal 
Law, he maintained that ‘the evil was 
multiplied a hundred-fold when they 
so struck at the liberty of a Member 
of Parliament, for they struck at 
the liberty of every one of his con- 
stituents, and it was in that re- 
spect an infinitely greater offence than 
to deprive an individual of liberty. The 
grievances of the present system of 
Resident Magistrates were multiplied 
tenfold when one came to consider 
the class of cases they were made judges 
of. When the protection of a jury was 
taken away with the Law of Conspiracy 
as existing at present under the Coer- 
cion Act, there was no liberty for the 
subject. If political feelings ran high, 
these peripatetic dispensers of justice 
were regularly sending batches of men 
to gaol in so-called conspiracy cases, 
where not a particle of evidence of con- 
spiracy was proved. In one case a 
magistrate supplied the lack of evidence 
by saying that he ‘‘ used his common 
sense, and had not the slightest doubt 
that there was a conspiracy.” He (Mr. 
Dillon) and some of his Colleagues had 
stood their trial in Dublin for conspiracy 
some time ago; and the Crown then 
spent several days endeavouring to 

rove a conspiracy, though the packed 
jury refused to believe it. However, 
with these Resident Magistrates there 
was no delay in the matter at all. They 
decided a question at once against the 
accused, probably stimulated by the 
fact that a modest increase of £100 or 
£200 a-year might be the result of their 
compliance with the wishes of the Exe- 
cutive. Such a condition of things was 
only calculated to cover the Government 
of Ireland with hatred and contempt. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, and those who thought with 
him, were ever talking to the Irish 
Leaders about making the Irish people 
dislike the law. The Irish people would 
deserve to be kicked and trampled on 
and starved to death if they respected 
the law administered as it was at pre- 
sent. For his own part, he would be 


ashamed to call himself an Irishman,’ 


and ashamed of the people of Ireland, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary would be welcome to treat 
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them with the seorn and contempt which 
he delighted in showing to them, 
if they ted such law. The sup- 
porters of the Government spoke of the 
want of respect for the law in Ireland; 
but when they said that they were in 
ignorance of the fact that the Irish 
eople had never known what English 
aw meant. Law, in its truest and 
highest sense, was unknown to the 
people of Ireland. He could produce, 
if he cared to do it now, a long string of 
testimonies extending from the days of 
Coke and Sir John Davys—the first 
English Attorney General they had in 
Ireland—in which those great lawyers, 
as the result of their experience, said 
that, where the law was honestly and 
impartially administered, there was no 
nation on the earth which loved and 
respected it more; but to expect that 
the Irish peopie would throw themselves 
down as before the Car of Juggernaut, or 
lick the feet of men whose greatest pride 
was to trample on them and kick them, 
was to expect what no man in that 
House would ever live to see. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary and his myrmidons of Dublin Castle 
were the greatest enemies to law and 
order in Ireland. They were its only 
true enemies; and so long as this 
shameful and disgraceful system of ad- 
ministration of what was called “law,” 
with its subservient and slavish tools, 
was persevered in, so long would that 
so-called law be scorned by the people 
of Ireland. 

Mr. O’HEA (Donegal, W.) said, that 
notwithstanding the manner in which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had dealt with the 
statements of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Central Bradford (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre), that right aon. Gentle- 
man had been able to justify the lan- 
guage he had used; and with regard to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt), all the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary had been able 
to reply was that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was in the habit of taking as truth 
all that appeared in the Irish Provincial 
Press. But anyone who knew the Pro- 
vincial Press in Ireland would admit 
that the reports which-appeared in 
the columns of the most obscure papers 
were as reliable as the information sup- 
plied to the right hon. Gentleman by his 
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officials in Ireland. The right hon: Gen- 
tleman the Member for Central Bradford 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had referred to 
several cases of sentences of one month’s 
imprisonment, to be followed by other 
sentences of one month, and even to 
accumulative sentences amounting to 
three months, and that, tvo, in spite of 
all the applications to have the sen- 
tences increased so as to give the right 
of appeal. The hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) had referred to the 
ease of Mr. Meldon, Resident Magis- 
trate, in answer to which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary could 
only say that the story of the case was 
exaggerated ; but the fact remained that 
Mr. Meldon had exceeded his duty, and 
acted as was usual with the Resident 
Magistrates in Ireland. He (Mr. O’Hea) 
had followed the administration of the 
Crimes Act since these Gentlemen bve- 
gan to put it in operation ; and he would 
now refer to the case of Captain Plun- 
kett, who perhaps exercised more au- 
thority under the Act than all the other 
Resident Magistrates together. There 
was no doubt that this gentleman 
wielded a sort of absolutism, so far as 
the Act was concerned. His hon. Friend 
the Member for East Cork (Mr. Lane) 
was arrested within one month of 
making a certain speech; he was 
charged with inciting persons to resist 
the law, and adopt the Plan of Cam- 
paign. The hon. Member for East Cork 
had been sentenced to cumulative sen- 
tences amounting to three months. His 
hon. Friend edited a paper, in which, 
with reference to a dispute that was 
all but settled, he said that the tenants 
were perfectly within their right in 
combining to bring the landlord to 
terms; he had in the course of his man- 
agement of the journal exposed a condi- 
tion of crime and vice which horrified 
every reader, and he received a message, 
which there was every reason to believe 
came from Oaptain Plunkett, remon- 
strating against the articles which had 
appeared. A prosecution was instituted 
against him, and he was brought before 
two Resident Magistrates. Dr. Hays 
was summoned as a witness as the per- 
son on whom it was said the language 
was likely to have a prejudicial effect, 
but the Government did not dare to 
bring him into court. He had, how- 
ever, stated that he was not in any way 
afraid of the Plan of Campaign, and that 
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the advice given he was glad of, be- 
cause it was the means of an amicable 
settlement being arrived at. This 
Gentleman refused to take part in the 
case, and the consequence was that he 
was deprived of two positions which he 
held in connection = = Constabu- 

. This case showed the y vin- 
> lr of the Exective iP Troland, 
The right hon. Gentleman had referred 
-to the sentences inflicted by the Resident 
Magistrates, and said that they were 
invariably upheld when they came be- 
fore a higher tribunal. But there were 
a number of cases which came before 
the Recorder of Cork, who was a Tory, 
and had frequently given expression to 
his Tory views, and these sentences 
were all reduced by one-half. This 
showed that the Resident Magistrates 
were not altogether infallible in the dis- 
charge of their duties. Again, Captain 
Plunkett was wanting in legal know- 
ledge. A number of persons were sum- 
moned before a Court over which he 
presided, and charged with attending a 
meeting of the National League. The 
constable saw several persons going in the 
direction of the rooms, and told them 
that their object was illegal, and that 
they would be punished under the Act ; 
the constables were not in a position to 
show that any meeting had been held, 
or that there was any contravention of 
the Crimes Act; but on the evidence 
that they were seen about the case was 
sufficient for this legal luminary, and 
although the constables had not estab- 
lished that they had done anything 
wrong, he said that the onus of proof 
lay upon the accused to show that they 
were innocent, and he proceeded to sen- 
tence them toimprisonment. It seemed 
to be this Magistrate’s opinion that the 
legal principle was that every man’s 
guilt must be assumed. Then there was 
the case of Colonel Carew, who had been 
mentioned in the course of the debate, 
and was the Presiding Magistrate at a 
trial in Tipperary. This Magistrate, 
in reply to the solicitor for the prisoners, 
said ‘ I represent the Crown here,” and 
on the solicitor objecting, he added, ‘‘I 
have received my orders from thu 
Government, which I cannot disregard, 
and I do not feel called upon to give any 
explanation.” He (Mr. O’Hea) could 
multiply cases of this kind were he not 
unwilling to trespass unduly on the 
time of the House. The qualif cations 
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of this Resident Magistrate were that he 
had spent several years in the 8th Hus- 
sars, and was afterwards in the Militia, 
in the bloodless campaigns of which ser- 
vice he had probably gained his spurs. 
Thelastcase to which he would draw atten- 
tion was noteworthy on several grounds. 
His hon. Friend the Member for East 
Clare (Mr. Cox) was sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment; he lodged an 
appeal, and immediately on leaving the 
Court he was arrested and brought be- 
fore another tribunal. One of the magis- 
trates was Mr. Roche, who—on the ap- 
plication to have the sentence increased 
so as to justify the right of appeal—said, 
that having regard to the persistent 
course of denouncing the law which had 
been pursued, he doubted whether a sen- 
tence of one month was adequate to the 
crime of the Gentleman before him. 
The speech of the hon. Member con- 
tained the advice to “shun crime and 
outrage as you would Satan,” but he 
exhorted the people to maintain their 
allegiance to the National League, and 
that constituted the charge against him. 
The magistrates refused to increase the 
sentence against him. Another magis- 
trate, however, had said that he could 
see nothing morally wrong in the speech 
which would not be an offence in any 
other country but Ireland. Here then 
they had it from the Bench that new 
offences had been created by the Crimes 
Act, although the Government had al- 
ways denied that the Statute would have 
that effect, and he therefore agreed with 
his hon. Friend the Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) in saying that the 
administration of the Act was not alone 
a disgrace to England but a disgrace to 
civilization, and that the Resident Magis- 
trates dare not dootherwisethan carry out 
the behests of the Executive in Ireland. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University) : I desire, Sir, to occupy the 
attention of the Committee for a short 
time while I reply to the charges that 
have been made by the hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon). The first case 
to which he referred was the case of 
Mr. Meldon, the Resident Magistrate, 
a gentleman who was appointed by 
Lord Spencer, and who was a practising 
barrister. It was charged that in some 
way or other he, whilst sitting on the 
Bench, mixed up his judicial and Execu- 
tive duties most improperly. Mr. Meldon 
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has addressed a letter to The Times, in 
which he clearly and distinctly states 
that the charges made against him were 
utterly unfounded. Mr. Meldon gave the 
most unqualified denial to the charges 
made. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I rise to Order. 
The letter to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman refers was written in reply to 
a speech of mine in which I alluded to 
Mr. Meldon by name; but I emphati- 
cally deny that I ever made such a 
charge against him as is conveyed in 
his letter. 

Mr. COURTNEY : The point is nota 
point of Order. If the hon. Member 
wishes to make an explanation he will 
have other opportunities. 

Mr. MADDEN: Of course, if no 
charge is made against Mr. Meldon, my 
task is ended. I understood the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, in the course of 
his speech, to charge Mr. Meldon with 
improper conduct, and I wish to show 
the Committee that there is altogethera 
misconception about the matter. The 
fact is, Mr. Meldon did not act as a ma- 
gistrate on the occasion. What actually 
occurred on the occasion has been al- 
ready detailed to the House. The state- 
ment that he mixed up his judicial with 
his Executive functions is a pure fiction. 
The next case to which the hon. Mem- 
ber referred was that of Mr. Thomas 
Dillon. The charge against Mr. Thomas 
A. Dillon, as presented, is that he had 
appeared in the black list. That sounds 
a very formidable position to occupy, 
but the black list is a list that appears 
in Dublin of persons against whom 
judgment is marked. It was even sug- 
gested that the judgment against Mr. 
Thomas Dillon was for a racing debt. 
The facts are these. Mr. Thomas Dillon 
is the owner of an encuiabered estate, 
and this judgment is in reference to a 
mortgage on that estate. I will leave 
the Committee to say how fair it is to 
bring a charge of that kind. 

Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.): There 
are other charges. 

Mr. MADDEN: No doubt, there are 
other charges; but the charge by which 
it is sought to discredit Mr. Thomas 
Dillon is that he is the owner of an en- 
cumbered estate, the rents from which 
are unforiunately not sufficient to pay 
the incumbrance. It has also been said 
that Captain Butler, in consequence of 
some action of his, was removed from 
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Mallow to another position in Ireland. I 
have made inquiry, and I find that it 
was during the time that Colonel Sir 
Redvers Buller was in Ireland that 
he was removed. It was during the 
time that Sir Redvers Buller was re- 
sponsible for the peace of part 
of Ireland that Captain Butler was re- 
moved, and I absolutely deny that it was 
in consequence of any judicial action on 
his part that his removal was brought 
about. It was said that the removal 
was in juxtaposition to certain action of 
his; but I altogether repudiate any idea 
that he was removed in consequence of 
that action. With regard to Mr. Cecil 
Roche, I think that gentleman has good 
reason to complain of the charges 
brought against him. When the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) opened 
the debate on the administration of the 
law in Ireland, he distinctly stated that 
Mr. Roche was the paid agent of the 
Loyal and Patriotic Union. Mr. Roche 
isa gentleman of honour, and he, too, 
has addressed a letter to Zhe Times, in 
which he denies that charge point blank. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): He does not deny that he 
had his expenses paid. 

Mr. MADDEN: He denies that he 
was ever the paid agent of the Loyal 
aud Patriotic Union. I cannot go 
beyond that denial. The hon. Member 
then stated that Mr. Roche had made 
use of certain strong language on some 
occasion; but Mr. Roche denies in the 
most positive way that he ever used the 
language attributed to him. What 
he did say was said long before he 
was promoted tothe Bench. Mr. Roche 
complains that what he did say was 
grossly exaggerated, and the particular 
quotations attributed to him he en- 
tirely repudiates and denies. Two 
cases have been referred to by hon. 
Members as illustrating the charge that 
the Resident Magistrates convict on in- 
sufficient evidence, and that they lay 
down principles as to evidence that 
would not be adopted by lawyers. These 
two cases are, however, entirely mis- 
represented. One case was that tried 
before Mr. Eaton, R.M., and it was then 
said that Mr. Eaton stated publicly in 
Court that he did not want any direct 
evidence in order to find the prisoner 
guilty; that it was enough that the 
accused were seen on the previous Sun- 
day coming from Mass with National 
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League cards in their hats. That is an 
entire misrepresentation of what took 
place on that occasion. What Mr. Eaton 
said publicly in Court was that he did 
not want any evidence, or any direct evi- 
dence, of what occurred after the door 
was shut to show that it was a National 
League meeting. He also said that 
it was a mistake to suppose that direct 
evidence of what actually took place at 
the meeting was necessary to ensure a 
conviction. Now, in this case, there 
was distinct and conclusive evidence of 
the meeting, and of the intention of 
those holding it. No lawyer will be 
found to say that Mr. Eaton in that 
case laid down the law in a mistaken 
way. The meeting was proved to be a 
meeting of the League held for that 
object, and it was not necessary 
to prove what took place at the 
meeting. Another case referred to is 
the case of Captain Massey. He is 
a legally qualified R.M., and he was 
appointed by Lord Spencer. It is al- 
leged that in a case tried in the County 
Kerry, persons were charged with taking 
part in an illegal meeting—namely, a 
meeting of a suppressed branch of the 
League, and that Captain Massey said 
that the onus of proof lay upon the 
accused. If that had been so it would 
have been a monstrous perversion of the 
law; but no such statement was made. 
It was proved by the most satisfactory 
evidence that the meeting was held, and 
the magistrate never said that any such 
onus of proof rested upon the accused. 
He commented on the fact of the meet- 
ing being held, and added that the ac- 
cused were convicted in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary. The statement 
that the magistrate was satisfied that the 
meeting was held was totally different to 
the allegation of a conviction, because 
no evidence to the contrary was produced 
by the prisoners. Another incident that 
had been referred to was that in connec- 
tion with certain statements of Colonel 
Carew when certain prisoners were 
brought before him. It was said that he 
stated that he had received instructions 
which he must not disobey. That simply 
meant that Colonel Carew had received 
certain instructions from the Divisional 
Magistrate, and that was that the ge 
soners should not be tried at Petty Ses- 
sions, but under the Crimes Act. 

Mr. O’HEA : Colonel Carew said that 
he represented the Crown. 
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tion on that point. (But what I hope | was 


the Committee will look at wast} - 
Was the transaction a just one? 
did Colonel Carew do? He simp. 
what he was bound todo. Hon. hwom- 
bers opposite do not seem to exactly 
appreciate what Colonel Carew did. He 
received no instructions as to his judi- 
cial action, and he did not act judicially 
in the matter. Thehon. Member for West 
Donegal (Mr. O’Hea) alluded to the ap- 
peals tried before the Recorder of Cork, 
and he said that sentences had been re- 
duced bythe Recorder for Cork. We all 
know that the reduction of asentence bya 
County Court Judge often only means 
that, an increased sentence having been 
asked for, for the purpose of appeal, the 
Judge has properly vohused and adjusted 
it. The House has been, night after 
night, discussing the conduct of these 
Resident Magistrates; but what is the 
best test to which their decisions have 
been subjected? The best test is the 
test of appeals. There has been a large 
number of cases, but yet up to the Ist of 
January there was only one single case 
of a reversal of the decision, and that 
was upon new evidence, and since the 
Ist of January there has only been one 
reversal, and that was upon a technical 
point ; yet it is said that these tribunals 
are unsatisfactory when there are these 
means of testing the decisions. If these 
men were acting as they were said to do, 
their decisions would be reversed. The 
County Court Judges, to whom the 
appeals lay—it should be remembered— 
have nothing to hope or fear from the 
Government. There is no promotion 
vpen to County Court Judges, as within 
recent memory no County Court Judge 
has been raised to a superior Judgeship. 
Their decisions are beyond suspicion. 
The fact is these charges are unfounded, 
and the best answer to them is that the 
decision of these magistrates are sub- 
jected to the practical test of appeal to 
the County Court Judges, and the deci- 
sions are upheld. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
said, that on the part of the Govern- 
ment the debate always degenerated 
into two classes of arguments. The 
first was the tu quogue argument, and 
the second was that some of the Resi- 
dent Magistrates in Ireland had been 
appoin by Lord Spencer. Lord 
Spencer would forgive him (Mr. Stan- 
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rd Lieutenant, he made the a 
pointments on the traditional C) 
system, in more or less the same ve 


:|as the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 


Secretary, though unquestionably with 
less partizanship. He (Mr. P. Stan- 
hope) entirely refused to believe that 
the origin of their appointment had 
anything to do with the question 
of the present conduct of ident 
Magistrates. He was surprised that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 
should think it was sufficient to bring 
forward a statement of these gentlemen 
in manuscript, and appeal to it as an 
absolute proof in favour of their views. 
He regretted to say that his experience 
had led him to believe that those state- 
ments were not always reliable. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary told them that he had already made 
three long speeches in these debates, 
and was consequently relieved from say- 
ing much on the present occasion. But 
in the whole of the speech he had just 
made the right hon. Gentleman never 
replied to a single statement of fact 
made by hon. Members on that side of 
the House. The only instances in which 
the right hon. Gentleman had dealt 
with facts were the memorable one, as 
the right hon. Gentleman admitted, of 
Hannah Confell, and the alleged con- 
spiracy between mother and son. The 
Chief Secretary had spoken about con- 
spiracy between mother and son. The 
right hon. Gentleman was an authority 
upon the question of family conspiracy ; 
he understood that a conspiracy between 
uncle and nephew was a possible thing, 
and, therefore, he no doubt, thought it 
might also be applied in the case of 
mother and son. But thesw were merely 
hypothetical arguments showing the 
evaday temper of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in dealing with the affairs of 
Ireland which he administered with so 
much grace. Afterall, what they de- 
sired to do was to produce facts, and 
he asked the right hon. Gentleman to 
oppose facts with other facts. He wished 
to state a few facts with regard tq the 
conduct of Mr. Cecil Roche, facts which 
he had taken care to substantiate by 
sworn information, Mr. Cecil Roche, in 
a letter he had recently written to Zhe 
Times, carefully abstained from sayin 
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Patriotic Union, and went about the 
country lecturing at the expense of that 
organization. No person ever imputed 
to Mr. Cecil Roche that he received 
a salary for his services, but people 
had asserted, and Mr. Cecil Roche had 
never denied it, that he received the 
payment of his expenses in connection 
with his services to the Loyal and Pa- 
triotic Union, and that he went career- 
ing about the country denouncing the 
Irish people for whom he was now 
called upon to administer justice. The 
int he (Mr. P. Stanhope) and his 
riends wished to establish was that a 
gentleman who had been an ardent 
advocate of one class or clique in Ire- 
land was not a gentleman who should 
be selected under the present circum- 
stances to administer an exceedingly 
delicate Act of Parliament like the 
Orimes Act. He did not propose to call 
in question the magisterial decisions of 
Mr. Roche, for the very simple reason 
that he probably, like Colonel Carew 
and others, was merely the instrument 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary. No doubt Mr. Roche re- 
ceived his instructions from Dublin 
Castle, and all he did was in conso- 
nance with those instructions. But 
what he did call in question was the 
conduct of Mr. Roche in abandoning 
his magisterial duties in order to 
perform executive functions, and in 
performing such functions in a manner 
which even hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would perceive was unusual. He (Mr. 
Stanhope) had in his possession affi- 
davits sworn by a certain number 
of gentlemen in the town of Tralee. 
They related to the case of his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Kerry 
(Mr. Edward Harrington), who was sen- 
tenced by Mr. Cecil Roche to a month’s 
imprisonment. On that occasion Mr. 
Cecil Roche, having been on the Bench, 
and having pronounced the sentence 
upon the hon. Member, descended from 
the Bench and went out of the Court, 
where there were not more than 200 
people assembled. ‘These people bein 
townsmen of his hon. Friend, lindent 
when they saw the hon. Gentleman 
being en to prison. Mr. Roche 
rushed into the street, brandished his 
stick over his head, and ordered the 
police to charge the crowd. Mr. Roche, 
in answer to a letter of his (Mr. P. Stan- 
hope’s) said he acted on that occasion 





in deference to the orders of Colonel 
Turner; but he did not use his stick. 
The information he possessed showed, 
first of all, that Mr. Roche was so excited 
that it was quite possible he did not 
know whether he had his stick with him 
ornot; and, secondly, that the effect of 
the charge was that a certain number 
of people were wounded, and that natu- 

y great exasperation existed amongst 
the population of Tralee. The first evi- 
dence he had was that of the Rev. 
William Casey, parish priest of Abbey- 
feale, in the county of Limerick. He 
said— 

“ When Mr. Harrington appeared on the 

steps of the Court-houne this Satter group set 
up a cheer, whereupon Mr. Cecil Roche, EM. 
rushed out of the Uourt and down the steps, 
brandishing a large stick, and called on the 
police to clear the street.’’ 
The next statement was that of Mr. 
Edward Murphy, who was Chairman of 
the Tralee Board of Guardians and a 
land agent ; a most representative Gen- 
tleman. He said— 

“ When Mr. Harrington came out, a slight 
cheer was given, upon which Mr. Roche, R.M., 
turning round, ordered the police from off 
the steps to clear the streets. I say that I 
believe the police had been pre before- 
hand for this order, in proof of which I say I 
saw one of them pull his baton out of the sleeve 
of his tunic, and they, the police, immediately 
rushed on and batoned the people indiscrimi- 
nately.” 

Mr. Daniel O’Riordan, a solicitor’s 
clerk, swore in his affidavit— 

“ T saw a number of people, about 150, in the 
street near the Court-house, When Mr. Har- 
rington came out in custody a very slight cheer 
was given, whereupon Mr. Cecil Roche, R.M., 
rushed out of the Court-house and down the 
steps in a very excited manner, and, without 
giving any warning, called on the police, who 
were drawn up outside, to clear the street, 
which they, led by him, immediately proceeded 
to do, batoning every one indiscriminately.” 
Mr. Thomas Slattery, Town Councillor 
of Tralee, swore an affidavit to a similar 
effect, and added that he himself was 
severely wounded in the baton charge. 
This was not an isolated instance of 
Mr. Roche’s outrageous conduct. He 
(Mr. P. Stanhope) had a letter from a 
most respectable Catholic priest, Father 
White, of St. Joseph’s, Miltown Malbay, 
who, having seen his(Mr. P. Stanhope’s) 
account of the incident, wrote to him on 
the 27th of December in these terms— 

“On last Thursday week he (Mr. Roche) 
sentenced four hasd-werking artizans of 
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this town to a month with hard labour, 
solely because they refused to surrender 
their right at Common Law to give their 
work as it suited them. This was ‘ conspiracy’ 
under the Coercion Act, though it was notorious 
and known to the police here that these 
men never conspired either with others or with 
one another. While being marched through 
the town on a market-day their friends cheered 
them. Some priests who, fortunately, were pre- 
sent kept the people back from the strong 
police escort. Not a stone was thrown, not a 
stick raised, not a blow of any kind attempted, 
and yet this Mr. Roche turned round like a 
a man out of his senses, brandishing and 
striking out with a stick or sword-cane and 
ordering the police to baton the people. I had 
to rescue one inoffensive old man who was 
struck down with a blow on the head, and I 
saw another man brutally kicked while on the 
ground. I pledge my honour, as a man, and 
my character as a priest, that nv violence of 
any kind was committed from first to last ex- 
cept by the police under the direct command of 
Mr. Roche. Think of his shouting out 
to the people flying from the batons, ‘ Come 
on ; I dare you to come on.’ ”” 

He wished to put a simple question to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. What would 
be said if Sir James Ingham sentenced 
anybody to a month’s imprisonment, and 
because the prisoner, when he was being 
driven away from the Court, was cheered 
by a number of his sympathizers, he 
rushed out of the Court in Bow Street 
with a stick in his hand and charged 
the crowd at the head of the police? 
He had no doubt they would be told 
this was done in Ireland and that Ire- 
land could not be compared with Eng- 
land. He believed the ambition of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, if he had any sentiments which 
could worthily be called ambition, was 
to govern foaled on English principles, 
and therefore he invited him to apply 
English principles to Mr. Roche’s con- 
duct. If the right hon. Gentleman 
considered conduct of that sort would 
be proper in an English magistrate, 
let him publicly commend Mr. Roche 
for his conduct upon the occasion in 
question. If, on the contrary, such 
conduct was to be reprobated in 
an English magistrate, let the Chief 
Secretary reprobate it in the case of 
Mr. Roche. He agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Rushcliffe 
Division of Nottinghamshire (Mr. J. E. 
Ellis), that the actions of the Irish 
Resident Magistrates must be carefully 
scrutinized and constantly brought to 
the notice of the House. It was absurd 
to suppose that the second-hand refuta- 
tions of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
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or the third-hand refutations of his sub- 
ordinates on the Treasury Bench, would 
suffice to contradict the statements he 
(Mr. P. Stanhope) and may others had 
advanced, supported as they were by 
positive proof, with regard to the con- 
duct of Resident Magistrates in Ireland. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Central Bradford (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) would take a Division 
on the Vote, in order that the House 
might have an opportunity of marking 
its disapproval of the unseemly conduct 
of many of these Resident Magistrates. 
It was no excuse to say that they were 
merely the agents of a Government 
whose actions they on the Opposition 
side of the House would continue to 
subject to very searching criticism. 
They were unable it was true to attack 
the right hon. Gentleman personally 
for the barbarous administration of the 
Act, but they would continue to do so 
in the person of his agents, and he 
firmly believed that when the conduct of 
these gentlemen was more universally 
known than at present it seemed to be, 
it would be strongly condemned by the 


public opinion of this country. 


Mr. T. P. GILL said, there was no 
wonder hon. Gentlemen opposite dis- 
played incredulity when the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wednesbury 
(Mr. P. Stanhope) was stating the facts 
about Mr. Cecil Roche, facts which had 
been vouched for upon oath, and which 
held the field until Mr. Cecil Roche, or 
someone on his behalf, came forward 
to contradict them. It was, perhaps, 
like pouring water on a drowned rat to 
say anything more about Mr. Cecil 
Roche; but this much might be said, that 
this habit of his of coming down from 
the bench and enjoying himself with 
a cudgel on the heads of the crowd 
was a constant one. It was not 
merely at Tralee, or at Milltown 
Malbay, but at other places that he 
had done this. At Dingle, the week 
after the Tralee incident, he got down 
from the Bench, went outside, and 
ordered a baton charge, taking part in 
it himself, Some of the crowd displaying 
their reluctance to submit to this sort of 
thing, Mr. Cecil Roche had them arrested. 
He then remounted the Bench and sen- 
tenced two men thus arrested to a 
month’s imprisonment. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. Madden) had, by his 
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speech, only strengthened the allegations 
made against the Resident Magistrates. 
Forinstance, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had said that the hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) had charged Mr. 
Thomas A. Dillon with having had judg- 
ment marked against him on account of 
a gambling debt. That was an entire 
misrepresentation of the charge. What 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Dillon) said was 
that there was a judgment for £2,000 
marked against Mr. T. A. Dillon, and 
that there were other debts of Mr. T. A. 
Dillon’s which could not be brought into 
the black list, because they were gam- 
bling debts. The whole answer to the 
allegations made in regard to Mr. Mel- 
don appeared to be that he was ap- 
—_ by Lord Spencer. Thsy had 

ad quite enough of that kind of thing. 
What was it to the unfortunate people 
who were sentenced under the Crimes 
Act, that one of these men was ap- 
pointed by one Lord Lieutenant or by 
another? They had seen what Mr. 
Meldon and his like were capable of 
doing when the Government or the 
agents of the landlords made charges 
against the Representatives of the 
people or the people themselves. He 
would give an instance of how Mr. Mel- 
don acted when a charge was brought 
against one of the minions of the land- 
lor1 class by one of the unfortunate 
people. Mrs. Collins, wife of a struggling 
farmer in Tipperary, swore an informa- 
tion that on the 2nd February last 
a wood-ranger in the employment of 
Count Moore, named Hugh Peters, 
fired two shots over her head. Peters 
was placed under arrest; but when 
brought before Mr. Meldon, he was 
discharged without bail. Now, what 
would have been done in the case, say, 
of a tenant farmer who fired two shots 
over the head of the wife of a landlord ? 
What answer did Mr. Meldon make to 
this unfortunate woman? He told her 
that she might, if she cared, receive an 
ordinary summons against the wood- 
ranger. That was all the interest the 
Crown, or the right hon. Gentleman’s 
minions, took in the vindication of jus- 
tice, when the person offended against 
was one of the people. It was the 
same kind of interest they took when 
they managed to let off the Emergency 
men who murdered the unfortunate 
man, down at Ooolgreaney, and who 
were now roaming about the country 





armed with Winchester rifles. Re- 
ference had been made to the evidence 
brought forward at some of these trials; 
it was certainly of a most startling and 
extraordinary character. Let him refer 
to some evidence which was given 
against his hon. Friend the Member for 
South Galway (Mr. Sheehy), who was 
now undergoing six months’ imprison- 
ment in Galway Gaol. The police re- 
porter upon whose notes Mr. Sheehy 
was convicted was called. He was asked 
if he wrote shorthand? He said he 
never learned shorthand. Then he was 
asked if he were a very fast writer, if he 
was not regarded as the fastest writer 
in the barracks. He replied— 

** T would not cast a slur on any man in the 
barracks by praising myself, but I believe I am 
the fastest writer.”’ 

Then he was asked — 


**While you would be writing a sentence 
how many sentences would the speaker get 
ahead of you ?”’—“‘ He might get two or three.” 
‘*Then when you completed your sentence, 
would you skip over what he had said in the 
meantime, and then catch him up again? ”— 
‘*Yes ; I would try and remember what he 


would say in the meantime.”” “ When you say 
you would try and remember, what do you 
mean ?’’—‘‘ T mean that when I heard a sen- 


tence or two I would take it down, and pay no 
attention to what he would say in the mean- 
time.”’"—“‘ When you had completed your note 
of any particular sentence, would you wait 
until he had completed a sentence, or would 
you take him up in the middle of a sentence?” 
‘* When I would have done writing down what 
I remembered at the time, I would wait until I 
remembered what Mr. Sheehy would say.” 
“ Now, if Mr. Sheehy used language, qualify- 
ing language in reference to what you took 
down, would you take it down?’’—“ I would 
ifI were able.”” ‘Suppose while you were 
occupied in taking down a sentence which you 
considered improper, and he got two sentences 
ahead in which he qualified the language, did 
you miss that?” ‘* Yes, I would not take tnat 
down, I did not take it down.” 
Now, the hon. Member for £outh Gal- 
way (Mr. Sheehy) had been taken from 
his place in the House of Commons and 
was now in gsoi on evidence such as 
this. To illustrate that kind of report- 
ing, the counsel of his hon. Friend 
subjected it to a test. He took up a 
newspaper and read out slowly a passage 
from a speech of one of the English 
delegates to Ireland. The constable 
took it down, and the report he produced 
was— 

“Tas an Englishman have come here to-day. 


As these wrongs will cease. You have fought 
cur Government for 700. Aswe. Let me tell 
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you what has naturally grown in the English ; That was a very unfortunate reference 


mind. John McDonnell, come.” 


The Crown evidently did not think that 
evidence was such that they could 
decently ask for a conviction upon, and 
therefore they produced a speech his 
hon. Friend delivered at Olonmel. The 
hon. Member was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment, and then he was 
taken to Clonmel, where he was sentenced 
to another term of three months for the 
very speech a report of which was pro- 
duced in evidence against him at the 
former trial. In the case of the hon. 
Member for West Waterford (Mr. Pyne), 
the evidence laid before the magistrate 
was of a similar character. The con- 
stable was subjected to a test similar 
to that applied in the case of the hon. 
Member for West Galway (Mr. Sheehy), 
and there he admitted that he took no 
note of the speech at the time it was de- 
livered. Counsel for the defendant read 
out a portion of Mr. Parnell’s speech in 
the House of Commons, and then asked 
the constable to give his version of it. 
The witness, however, was unable to re- 
call accurately three sentences of the 
speech. Mr. Pyne was sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member must refer to another 
hon. Member by the name of the con- 
stituency he represents. 

Mrz. T. P. GILL said, he was referring 
to the hon. Gentleman in the character of 
adefendant. Hishon. Friend was charged 
with making a second speech, and similar 
evidence was produced against him. 
Counsel for the hon. Member stated in 
indignant terms that the magistrates 
were sent there with orders to convict 
the defendant, and therefore it was no 
use attempting any defence. Very 
likely to supply right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite with an answer to such criti- 
cism from the Opposition Benches, in a 
flight of the highest virtue, the magis- 
trates dismissed the charge. But, in 
the first case, the hon. Gentleman was 
sent to gaol for three months upon 
evidence which, in the second case, the 
magistrates themselves declared to be 
totally insufficient. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for 
Ireland (Mr. Madden) concluded hig 
speech by referring the whole con- 
troversy to the test of appeal, and he 
said—‘‘ After all, the test af the matter is 
what has been the result of the appeals.” 


Mr. T. P. Gill 





when they had regard to the action of 
the Court of Exchequer the other 
day in reversing two decisions and 
in practically reversing a third, namely, 
that in the case of Mr. Blunt. In the 
case of the blacksmith, Sullivan, and in 
that of Mr. Walsh, of Zhe Wexford People, 
the decisions had been quashed by the 
Superior Court. He could conti: 1¢ for 
hours citing instances of the gross in- 
justice and brutality and wickedness of 
the way in which the Crimes Act was 
administered in Ireland ; but he thought 
he had said enough inrefutation of what 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland had said, and to justify the 
contention that the Resident Magistrates 
had proved themselves the veriest tools 
of the Castle in the administration of 
this most infamous Act. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) was surprised the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) had not thought it worth 
while to make any reply to the strong 
case made out by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wednesbury (Mr. P. Stan- 
hope). He (Mr. Edward Harrington) did 
not complain of the punishment Mr. 
Cecil Roche inflicted upon him ; but he 
did complain that that magistrate made 
up his mind as to the sentence before 
the hearing of the case was concluded. 
He himself knew he was to be com- 
mitted to prison for a month, and half- 
an-hour before thesentence was passed, a 
covered car was in waiting outside the 
Court House to convey him to Tralee 
Gaol. That showed how much the 
magistrate acted on evidence. He asked 
that a case should be stated, but the 
magistrate declined to do so. His 
ground for asking that a case should be 
stated was that articles that ap in 
his paper three months befure there was 
a proclamation of the county of Kerry 
were read in evidence against him, to 
show he was defying the proclamation 
of the county. The Court, in its supreme 
wisdom, decided that that was a frivolous 
ground of application. As it turned out 
eventually, the very points he had 
raised were held to be points. He 
did his best during the trial to re- 
strain the people from indulging 
in any demonstration; but when he 
left the Court a few children, dis- 
obeying what was well known to be 
his with, attempted to raise a cheer. No 
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sooner had they done so than Mr. Roche 
rushed out and ordered the police to 
charge the , a The policemen, who 
had been ed in from outlying dis- 
tricts, drew their batons, rushed upon 
the crowd and smashed heads right and 
left. The little children coming out of 
the Convent school were batoned and 
seattered in all directions. He saw Mr. 
Roche flourish his stick and rush 
amongst some priests and threaten them. 
So violent, sudden, and frantic was the 
charge, that one policeman actually 
rushed headlong through the window 
of a publican named Doyle. Colonel 
Turner—Divisional Magistrate for the 
County of Kerry—was present. He 
was either in charge on the occasion, or 
he had no business to be there at all. 
It was well known in Tralee that Colonel 
Turner and County Inspector Singleton 
expressed their abhorrence of the course 
pursued by Mr. Roche, and that they 
made representations to that effect to the 
Castle; but Mr. Roche was so useful in 
careering about the country, casting 
newsvendors and the like into gaol, that 
it was impossible to assail his position. 
In proof of this he might mention that 
the Town Councillors of Tralee, a body 
of gentlemen who represented all creeds 
and classes, unanimously drafted a repre- 
sentation to the Lord Lieutenant to the 
effect that in the interest of peace and 
order in Tralee it was necessary that 
a sworn investigation into the matter 
should be held, or that, as an alternative, 
Mr. Roche be removed to some other 
district. The Poor Law Guardians, all the 
representative Bodies, and the Catholic 
Dean of Tralee, a Unionist in politics, 
made similar representations; but they 
had not been acted upon, nor their re- 
ceipt even acknowledged by the Castle 
authorities. While men like Mr. Roche 
retained the confidence of the Govern- 
ment, men of the stamp of Captain 
Butler, men who did their duty fearlessly 
and without favour, were sent to remote 
districts, where their services were little 
ornever required. The present Govern- 
ment seemed to think it was a complete 
answer to say that these things happened 
in the time of Lord Spencer. His (Mr. 
Edward -Harrington’s) testimony was 
that things as vile as they could imagine 
had been done by Dublin Castle under 
every Administration. The Government 
had in regard to the affair at Tralee 


adopted the policy of Dublin Castle, for 





they had paid no heed whatever to the 
representations of the various public 
Bodies. Let it not be said that they 
made in the House ch that they 
would not make outof it. After he had 
eompleted his term of imprisonment in 
Tralee Gaol for merely publishing re- 
ports of meetings in a newspaper, so 
strongly did he feel the battering of 
helpless women and children for what 
he considered no crime, but fur merely 
cheering him out of sympathy, that he 
wrote in his newspaper an article about 
the affair, making the charges which he 
had repeated here. He charged Colonel 
Turner with cowardice in permitting the 
command to be taken out of his hands by 
Mr. Roche, and charged Mr. Roche 
with having used a stick upon the people, 
and charged Frederick Bateman, the 
magistrate, with rowdyism. In the 
paper in which he made these charges 
e had stated to the Crown Prosecutor 
in Tralee his readiness to lodge in Court 
any guarantee for expenses if an action 
for libel were brought against him. 
His challenge, however, had not been 
taken up. Mr. Roche and the rest 
had been in no hurry to clear their 
character. The first time he capamee 
in public in the town of Tralee he 
expected to be picked up, not for 
anything which appeared in his 
paper, but for the attacks which he 
made on these people in this House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Ohief 
Secretary for Ireland would, he (Mr. 
Edward Harrington) thought, do well 
to interest himself in the case he 
was about to mention. Some time ago 
the house of Dr. O’Kane was attacked. 
Four or five men were arrested at 
Castleisland, after men had previously 
been arrested by the local magistrates, 
and Mr. Roche had let them out on 
small bail, eithough they were recog- 
nized as haying been present at a Moon- 
lighting affair. To show that they 
paid some attention to the local Press, 
the authorities had had these men re- 
arrested ; but the prosecution had been 
qenensie’ in such | pe newrine way 
that the depositions n purposely 
vitiated. He thought that oe wry ol 
ment were teaching the e 
land a very bad lesson by shielding one 
class of criminals. The nominal Crown 
Prosecutor in the case was Mr. M‘Gilly- 
cuddy; the prisoners were defended by 
his cousin and partner, Mr. Morphy, 
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who had the same office and sat at the 
same table with him. If men in that 
part of the country were accused of 
Moonlighting they had only to go to 
that office; they could not secure the 
services of Mr. M‘Gillycuddy, as he was 
nominally the prosecutor, but they 
could get his partner as their solicitor, 
and then they would be sure to get off. 
If the Government gave people the 
idea that they shielded one class of 
criminals, he could assure them that 
they were teaching the people a bad 
lesson, and it was hard for him (Mr. 
Edward Harrington), and others like 
him who advised the people whenever 
they had an opportunity to refrain from 
committing crime, to produce any effect. 
His desire was that the authorities 
should be able to discover and punish 
real crime; but he did not believe that 
the right hon. Gentleman or his officials 
had any such desire. He did not charge 
the right hon. Gentleman with wilfully 
desiring to screen criminals; but he 
charged the right hon. Gentleman with 
that—which the right hon. Gentleman 
so flippantly charged others—namely, 
with a want of knowledge of the things 
which he had to adjudicate upon. 
There were numerous cases of maladmin- 
istration in the County of Kerry; but 
he did not want to go into them on the 
present occasion. He did not wish to 
overload the weighty charges already 
made by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Wednesbury and others, and he 
would leave it to the Committee to say 
if they were satisfied with the silence of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary in reference to these charges. 

Me. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he had sought out some 
adjective which would adequately de- 
scribe the magistrates whose zeal in 
the service of the Government was now 
under discussion. He did not think the 
term ‘‘ Resident” properly described 
them, as the Committee was now asked 
to pe £8,000 for their nomadic habits, 
and he did not think ‘“ removable” 
would properly describe them, because 
he supposed they were certain to retain 
their positions so long as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) continued to 
occupy his present post. He might, 
perhaps, describe them as the kept 
magistrates of Dublin Castle, and he 
might say that a more currupt and 
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servile body of men than these Resident 
Magistrates never disgraced the magis- 
tracy of Ireland. One of acres, 
Cecil Roche—had been a lecturer of the 
Royal and Patriotic Union. It was 
true—as was stated by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. Madden) that he (Mr. 
Cecil Roche) had written a letter to 
The Times declaring that he was not a 

aid lecturer. At all events, whether 

e was a paid lecturer or only got his 
travelling expenses, as he himself ad- 
mitted, it was the fact that he was a 
lecturer for a partizan organization in 
the struggle now agitating this King- 
dom, and, fresh and virgin from his 
violent speech in that great controversy, 
he was placed on the Judicial Bench 
there to deny the liberties of the very 
men he had been denouncing. The 
hon. and learned Solicitor General said 
Cecil Roche was paid only £500 a-year. 
Did not the hon. and learned Gentleman 
know very well that £500 a-year was 
sufficient to purchase numbers of the 
venal barristers of Ireland to do any 
dirty work, and, forsooth, Mr. Roche was 
to be considered a perfectly innocent 
gentleman because he was paid not 
during the delivery of his lectures but 
after. He had read with attention the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary during the Recess 
and in that House. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated that there was no 
difference between the laws of England 
and Ireland, except in the small matter 
of procedure. What did that little dif- 
ference mean? If a person were tried 
in this country for a political offence, he 
would be tried by a Judge and a jury of 
his own class. In Ireland, however, 
there was no Judge indepsndent of the 
Crown, and no jury; but political of- 
fenders were tried by two Resident 
Magistrates who were dependent on the 
right hon. Gentleman. If he heard a 
speech delivered by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on Tuesday, he should be able 
to forecast the judgments by Resident 
Magistrates on Thursday in Ireland. 
He charged the Irish Magistrates with 
acting in two capacities—as members of 
a judicial tribunal and as part of the 
Executive Government. This had been 
clearly done in the cases of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North-East 
Cork (Mr. William O’Brien), and of 
others. In the case of the hon. Member 
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for West Kerry (Mr. Edward Harring- 
ton) on a cheer being raised as he left 
the Court, the magistrate seized a stick 
and headed the charge of the police 
upon the mob. No magistrate in Eng- 
land would have dared to have done 
such an act as that. Then people in 
Ireland were convicted on the evidence 
of so-called shorthand writers, who 
eculd not take down accurately two 
two words in ten, although shorthand 
writers ought to be equal to any emer- 
gency. Irish magistrates went where 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary pleased, and did what he pleased. 
The right hon. Gentleman be his 
career by summoning the Resident 
Magistrates to Dublin Castle, where he 
instructed them as to the sentences they 
should pronounce and as to the manner 
of their proceedings. Therefore, these 
so-called independent blameless magis- 
trates, who ought to stand impartially 
and independently between the Crown 
and the people, were, in fact, the in- 
structed and drilled tools of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Then, again, magis- 
trates in England were never removed 
from place to place except for their own 
convenience and at their own request; 
but Irish magistrates were removed 
from one place to another as a punish- 
ment for their impartiality. Then, 
again, the crimes for which men and 
women had been sent to gaol were of 
the most ridiculous character—such as 
shouting the words of a popular song. 
The a to which the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
had referred was to the County Court 
Judges—the most odious school of the 
Tory Party in Ireland. In Mr. Blunt’s 
case the Judge said that he was present 
at a meeting where the Proclamation of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary was burnt, an act, he said, of 
insurrection, almost amounting to trea- 
son. Could anything be more absurd ? 
The inequality of the sentences was also 
to be noted. Yet the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary spoke of 
these magistrates as independent, high- 
minded men. The names of these men 
would stink in the nostrils of even the 
Tories 10 years hence. The hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland, in 
his ultra-saccharine tones, had boasted 
that the sentences of these magistrates 
had—except in one or two instances— 
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been confirmed on appeal. Did not the 
hon. and learned Gentleman know that 
the County Court Judge before whom 
these appeals lay belonged to the most 
odious type of Tory in Ireland? Look 
at the judgment of Mr. Henn in the case 
of Mr. Blunt. Nothing more odious, 
more ridiculous, more unjudicial was 
ever given from a judgment seat, even 
by a Resident Magistrate. He (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) was no lover of des- 
potism, but he would say—away with 
this miserable sham and let them have 
in its place a candid and honest and 
bold despotism. Let the right hon. 
Gentleman openly abolish the Courts of 
Law, let him not seek to carryon an un- 
Constitutional system under a mask of 
constitutionalism, and then they would 
be able to face the question whether 
Ireland was fo be governed like Russia 
or like England. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 195; 
Noes 124: Majority 71.—(Div. List, 
No. 15.) 


Crass IV.—Socrznce anp Arr. 
(13.) £676, Supplementary, National 
Gallery. 


Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he very much objected 
to this Vote. Perhaps, the hour being 
late, some arrangement could be made 
allowing for a discussion upon the Re- 
port stage. This expenditure seemed 
to arise from the desire of somebody to 
add two or three trumpery pictures to 
the National Collection over and above 
the large sum annually devoted to pur- 
chases. 

Mr. OAVENDISH BENTINOK 
(Whitehaven) said, he thought this 
Vote demanded some discussion and 
explanation. In last year’s Esti- 
mates, as presented to the House, no 
sum whatever was asked for the pur- 
chase of pictures, and on the 23rd of 
August—quite at the end of the Session, 
as his hon. Friend would recollect— 
there was a somewhat lengthened dis- 
cussion of the matter, when his hon. 
Friend stated that a Supplementary 
Estimate would be necessary for the 
purpose. But his hon. Friend said most 
distinctly, as would be found on refer- 
ence to the report of his words—and 
they were in answer to the hon. Member 
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for Kirkealdy—his hon. Friend said the 
money had not yet been handed over vy 
the Treasury ; but, so far as any expen- 
diture by the National Gallery Trustees 
was concerned, he would undertake to 
say that they had not spent any of the 
fees received from the public, which 
might be estimated as amounting to 
£15,000 before the end of the financial 
year. Then his on. Friend went on 
to say that no expenditure for the pur- 
of the National Gallery would 

e@ incurred until the money had been 
voted by the House. Yet, looking over 
the Estimates, it appeared that the Na- 
tional Gallery had spent the sum of £676. 
He was not aware whether these pictures 
had yet been exhibited ; perhaps his hon. 
Friend could say? It was rather hard, 
however, to press his hon. Friend upon 
these matters, because thé functions of 
his Office were so multifarious, it could 
hardly to be expected that he should be 
uainted with the working of the 
National Gallery, and might be unable 
to say whether the pictures had been 
exhibited or not. Speaking as one of 
the public, he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
should take strong exception to the 
expenditure of money on this particular 
purpose, following out in this considera- 
tions and arguments he had placed 
before successive Secretaries of the 
Treasury, that the money devoted to 
pictures should be expended only on 
first-rate works of art, and not spent in 
aoquiring possession of pictures which 
might gratify the particular fancies of the 
Direotor of the National Gallery, but 
which could be of no great interest to 
the publie. He doubtedif his hon. Friend 
or any other Member of the Committee 
was familiar with the name even of the 
painter, Mocetto. For the information 
of his hon. Friend he might say that this 
artist was an Italian painter whose works 
were of great rarity, few if any of his 
examples being known. It was rather a 
strong measure to give £250 for these 
el pictures, which he had not yet seen, 

t which, before the Report came on, 
he would endeavuurtosee. Next in the 
list came a picture to which he imagined 
no exception would be taken ; but then 
last came a ‘‘ Dutch portrait by a painter 
unknown.” He, for one, as represent- 


ing the taxpayers of the country, alto- 
ae ay objected to any sum of money 
ing expended on pictures by unknown 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
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painters. He did not care whether it 
— £50,000 or 50d., 8 ae would be 

rne out, he knew, by a ion 
of the public and also aoa te 
Trustees of the National Gallery, who 
were opposed to the purchase but were 
outvoted. He would say again what he 
had frequently repeated in the House— 
the expenditure in buying pictures 
should be directed only to the uisi- 
tion of first-class works of art, and not 
buying pictures by unknown painters, 
even though for small sums. 

Tue SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he was afraid his right hon. and learned 
Friend had not left him much time to 
answer his questions. He would not ven- 
ture in the of so high an authority 
to question a judgment on a work of Art, 
but when his night hon. and learned 
Friend admitted that he had not seen 
the pictures, he did somewhat discount 
the value of his own criticism. As to 
what was said last year, he then endea- 
voured to explain that in consequence 
of the Vote having been suspended for 
some years,in order to pay off the ex- 
penditure which had exeeeded the 
annual average, nothing was put down 
in the Votes last year. He endeavoured 
to explain that an appeal having been 
made to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the Treasury had consented to 
hold a sum of money at the disposal of 
the Trustees of the National Gallery, but 
not as money to be expended this year ; 
so it happened that this sum now asked 
for was in anticipation of the Vote to 
be taken next year, and by so much 
would the amount of £2,000 which 
would have been placed at the disposal 
of the Gallery next year be reduced. 


Vote agreed to. 

And it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Resolutions to be reported 7-morrow. 
Committee to sit again upon Wed- 
nesday. 

EAST INDIA [PURCHASE AND CON- 
STRUCTION OF RAILWAYS]. 
REPORT. 

Resolutions [ February 24] reported. 


Resolution 1 read a first and second 
time, and agreed to. 
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Resolution 2 read a first and second 
time. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth vith the 
said Resolution.” —( Sir John Gorst.) 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, if it were in order to do 
so, without offering opposition, to ask for 
an explanation, he should like to do so. 
The explanation he desired had refer- 
ence to the latter part of the Resolu- 
tions. The Secretary of State for India 
was authorized to raise £10,000,000 for 
the construction of railways through 
the agency of companies. This had the 
appearance of a departure from the 
policy of constructing railways by the Go- 
vernment, for the Resolution bound the 
Government to the construction through 
the agency of companies and not by the 
Government. The Committee which 
considered the matter a few years since 
recommended that both methods should 
be open to the Government. He was 
very much against using the agency of 
a Company, thinking it an expensive 
and a demoralizing system for the Go- 
vernment to borrow the money and 
commit the construction to a Company. 
But he did not desire to raise a debate 
after 12 o’clock upon this stage of the 
measure ; he would simply ask whether 
the policy of the Secretary of State was 
that set forth in the Resolution, and was 
thereto be no more direct construction 
by the Government. 

Toe UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorst) 
(Chatham) said, if the hon. Member 
would allow the formal stage to be taken, 
the Bill would then be printed and cir- 
culated, and then he would see exactly 
what was going to be carried out. He 
could assure the hon. Member that there 
was no intention on the part of the 
Secretary of State to depart in any way 
from the principle laid down by the 
Committee of 1884. This part of the 
Bill merely authorized the Government, 
when it was cheaper for the Government 
to borrow the money and lend it to the 
companies, to do so, instead of guaran- 
teeing loans raised by the companies. It 
was not intended to supersede the action 
of Government, but only in borrowing 
to obtain better terms. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolution 3 read a first and second 
time, and agreed to. 
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Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Joun Gorst and Mr. Jackson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[ Bill 143.} 


MOTIONS. 
—_o —— 
SUNDAY CLOSING ACTS (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR A COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Committee be appointed to in- 
qute into the operation of the Sunday 

losing Acts (Ireland).”"—(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour.) 


Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8. 
said, he did not wish to object to ap 
appointment of this Committee; but he 
desired that timely Noti-a should be 
given of the Members nominated, in 
order that the constitution of the Com- 
mittee might meet the wishes of both 
sides. It was a very vexed question, 
and the investigation must take a Good 
deal of time. He would ask the Chief 
Secretary not to move the appointment 
of the Members of the Committee for 
three weeks after giving Notice of the 
names, and then to allow three weeks 
to elapse before beginning the inquiry. 
The subject would require much investi- 
gation, and the fetching over of many 
witnesses from Ireland. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.) said, he could quite understand that 
such inquiry would require time and so 
forth before its commencement. The 
nomination would take place in the usual 
course ; but he would take care the Com- 
ae should not sit for a fortnight after 
that. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR hoped it would 
be extended to three weeks. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that was 
a rather long interval. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That a Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the operation of 
the Sunday Closing Act. 


COMPANIES’ ACTS CONSOLIDATION AND 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to Consolidate and Amend the Com- 


panies’ Acts. 
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Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. James Maclean, Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Mowbray, 
and Mr. Lees. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 144.] 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES TO 
WORKMEN BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Matthews, Bill 
to consolidate and amend the Law relating to 
the Liability of Employers for Injuries to their 
Workmen, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Secretary Matthews, Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Ritchie, and Mr. Forwood. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 146.] 


METALLIFEROUS MINES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
Bill to extend “The Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, 1887,” to the iron ore mines of Cumber- 
land and Lancashire, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Cunninghame Graham, Mr. Fenwick, 
Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Stanhope, Mr. Angus 
- <r gaan Mr. Arthur O’Connor, and Mr. 

urt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 146.] 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) AcT (1887) AMEND- 


MENT (ARREARS OF RENT) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. T. W. Russell, Bill to 
amend ‘‘The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887,” 
with respect to Arrears of Rent, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Lea, Mr. 
Finlay, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Hobhouse, and 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 147.] 


SHERIFF COURTS (SCOTLAND) EXTRACTS 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Caldwell, Bill to simplify 
the forms of Extracts of Decrees in the Sheriff 
Courts of Scotland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Caldwell, Sir Archibald Orr Ewing, Sir 
Archibald Campbell, Mr. Edmund Robertson, 
Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Anstruther, and Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 148.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury to inform the House what 
would be the probable course of Busi- 
ness on Thureday ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he proposed then to 
ask the House to dispose of the remain- 
ing Supplementary Votes in Committee, 
and, anticipating that that would not 
occupy much time, he would make the 
next Business the Motion of the hon, 
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and learned Member for South Hackney 
(Sir Charles Russell), if agreeable to 
the latter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he had given Notice of two Amend- 
ments in Supply; but probably would 
not take up more than 10 minutes in 
dealing with them. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, assuming 
that Supply would occupy but a short 
time, the suggested arrangement was 
satisfactory. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 28th February, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Pva.ic Buis—First Reading— 
Liability of Trustees * (24). 

Second Reading—County Courts Consolidation 
(5); Mortmain and Charitable Uses (16). 


NEW PEER. 


The Right Honourable Sir Henry 
Thurstan Holland, Baronet, G.C.M.G., 
having been created Baron Knutsford of 
Knutsford in the County Palatine of 
Chester—Was {in the usual manner) 
introduced. 


COUNTY COTRTS CONSOLIDATION 
BILL.—(No. 5.) 
( The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for ths Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tae LORD CHANUELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury), in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said: The Bill 
is one of those recommended by the 
Statute Law Revision Committee. Its 
preparation has been under my own 
cognizance as affecting one of the de- 
partments over which the Lord Chan- 
cellor presides. The consolidation into 
one Act of the very large number of 
existing Acts is in itself so desirable an 
object, both generally and in particular 
with reference to the work of Statute 
Law revision, that I hope this Bill will 
be proceeded with and passed without 
raising questions as to amendment of 
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the County Courts Acts. For instance, 
the subject of increasing the jurisdic- 
tion is a large one, about which there is 
a great deal to be said, and as to which 
there is so much divergence of opinion 
that if I were to postpone the consolida- 
tion until that subject was discussed 
there would pet not be time for 
such legislation this year, and the desir- 
able measure which I am now recom- 
mending would be indefinitely post- 
poned. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be nowread 2*.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorp HERSCHELL said, he en- 
tirely agreed with the Lord Chancellor 
as to the 2 of consolidating 
these Acts. He had been urged on 
various points to introduce Amendments 
into this Bill; but recognizing the im- 

ossibility of passing a Consolidation 

ill of this description if Amendments 
were to be pressed, he should not feel 
justified in taking that course in connec- 
tion with this measure. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 


MORTMAIN AND CHARITABLE USES 
BILL.—!No. 16.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury): This Bill, of which I beg 
to move the second reading, is one of a 
series recommended and prepared by 
the Statute Law Revision Committee. 
The Lord Chancellor for the time being 
is head of that Body, and I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that during my 
tenure of Office great progress has been 
made in their work, which I have had 
the pleasure of furthering to the best 
of my opportunities. A new edition of 
the Statutes, revised, is about to be pub- 
lished, which, besides many improve- 
ments in the letter-press, will have the 
advantage of being much more conve- 
nient in size and at a price of about 7s. 
or 8s., not more than a third of the cost 
of the existing edition. The work of 
revision goes hand in hand with consoli- 
dation, and the new edition will go a 
long way towards bringing the whole 
Statute Law into a compact, intelligible 
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form. The public have greatly to thank 
the noble and learned Lord, whom I see 
in his place (Lord Thring), for this valu- 
able result, and for his continuing to 
ive so much valuable and disinterested 
abour to this not very grateful task. I 
hope that this “Sill, which is one of pure 
consolidation, will pass speedily through 
our Lordships’ House, and that it may 
e equally prosperous in ‘‘ another 
place,” as the first volume of the new 
edition to which I have referred is await- 
ing the repeal of the ancient statutes 
repealed by this Bill. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now’ ead 2*.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


After some remarks from Lord 
Turing, 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 
SWEATING SYSTEM. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN, in rising 
to call attention to the Report to the 
Board of Trade on the sweating system 
at the East End of London by the 
labour correspondent of the Board, and 
to move a Resolution, said, he wished | 
to confine himself strictly to the con- 
sideration of matters to which his 
Motion alluded. But, in doing so, he 
desired to guard himself from the sup- 
pare that the evils which he should 

ring before their Lordships were con- 
fined to the particular trade and locality 
about which heintendedtospeak. Asa 
matter of fact, the evils under what was 
commonly and very graphically described 
as the sweating system, were evils which 
were shared by a great many trades and 
a great many localities throughout the 
country. Indeed, in the larger sense, 
they might be said to be evils which 
were felt throughout the whole manu- 
facturing interest of the country. They 
reached right down to the roots of 
society in that respect. In treating of 
this subject of the evils of the sweating 
system, which were caused by purely 
natural causes, it was obvious that he 
was touching upon the fringe of a very 
much larger question; that, in fact, the 
greatest of the problems of the present 
time was touched upon. And that 
problem was whether, under the present 
circumstances of the world, under the 
extraordinary advance which science had 
made, and which enabled the inhabi- 
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tants of different of the world, 
and the products of the labour of dif- 
ferent of the world, to be brought 
so easily and quickly together— whether, 
under those circumstances, it was, or 
would long be, ible for a manufac- 
turing country like this to maintain its 
labouring population at a fair standard 
of decency or living without endanger- 
ing the interests of its great manufac- 
turing industries; or whether, on the 
other hand, in order to maintain those 
industries, the labour of the country 
would be forced to degrade itself down 
to the lowest form of foreign labour 
with which it might be brought into 
competition. That was a very great 
subject, a very great problem; and he 
did not intend at present to touch upon 
it at all. Ina lesser sense the evils of 
this sweating system were shared by a 
great many people. That was a matter 
on which he hoped to speak at a future 
time. What he wished to endeavour to 
do now was to call attention to a very 
great and crying evil which existed in 
connection with the trade for ready- 
made clothing in the East of London. 
The evils which existed there, as he had 
said, were caused by natural laws, 
which in themselves were not by any 
means of necessity unwholesome in any 
degree. They were brought about by 
the perfection of machinery, the increase 
of population, foreign immigration, and 
by the development of a great trade in 
ready-made clothing, brought about to 


a great extent by the natural exigencies | 


of that trade. But his belief was that, 
though the causes were perfectly natu- 
ral in themselves, they had been allowed 
to run riot and had not been put under 
proper control, and had thus produced 
the ae terrible state of things. For 
the last half-century this has been more 
or less an evil, and it had been brought 
before the attention of the public from 
time to time. But in former days the 
evil was comparatively slight. The 
tailoring trade was carried on as between 
the customer, the consumer, the master 
tailor, and the journeyman. The system 
of letting out work consisted of the 
journeyman taking the work home to 
complete it, which was a very natural, 

roper, and wholesome state of things. 

he journeyman was a skilled artizan. 
He completed the article by the making 
of which he gained his living. But 
the circumstances of the e were 


The Earl of Dunraven 
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completely changed ; they were entirel 
revolutionized. The necessity for ; 
supply of — clothing for consump- 
tion at home, but chiefly, he believed, 
for exportation, had caused the change. 
The work was now parcelled out, a 
as before, between the master tailor an 
the journeyman, but it was given 
out to several contractors. These 
middlemen intervened between the con- 
sumer and the ultimate producer who 
made it. And the labour itself was 
most minutely sub-divided. As many as 
six or seven completely different sets of 
workmen and women were employed in 
the making of a single garment; and 
the result was that the people employed, 
being able to make some particular 
fraction of the aritcle, were absolutely 
unable to turn their attention to any 
other business or trade. It was impos- 
sible for them to make a living in any 
other way, and they were, therefore, 
practically bound hand-and-foot, and 
were entirely at the mercy of their 
masters. These evils had been greatly 
aggravated by the intense competition 
in the trade, which was, to a t 
extent, the result of foreign immigra- 
tion. The condition of the victims of 
the system might be said, with perfect 
truth, to be a condition of slavery with 
all its disadvantages and none of its 
advantages. The people were practi- 
cally in a state of servitude, and entirely 
dependent upon their masters, The 
owner of a real slave was, at any rate, 
bound to support him; but no such 
obligation was imposed upon the em- 
loyer in the case of this white slavery. 
he Report which had been published 
disclosed a state of things in the East 
End which was disgracefui to a civilized 
State, and if it were irremediable, it 
might well be said to be the despair of 
a civilized community. All the cireum- 
stances of the trade, the hours of labour, 
the rate of remuneration, and the sani- 
tary conditions under which the work 
was done, were disgraceful. The Report 
stated that the average number of hours 
of labour was 14 per diem, but that 16 
and even 18 hours were by no means 
uncommon. Let them try to realize 
what 18 hours’ work meant. It left only 
six out of the 24 for rest and for the 
enjoyment of things which made life 
endurable. In this extraordinary trade 
overtime was not counted. Any number 
of hours ranging between 12 and 24 
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were paid for as one day’s work. For 
the work tolerably good wages were in 
some cases paid—that was to say, they 
would be fairly good if the work was 
constant and lasted ; but unfortunately 
it only continued for a brief period in 
the year. Mr. Burnett in his Report 
said— 

“The busy season of the trade lasts only for 

three months of the 12, and during the other 
nine months the workers do not average more 
than half-time. Not only is the slack season 
the worse for the workers in the important 
matter of earnings, but, strange as if may 
appear, many of them are also then most cruelly 
victimized as to the hours they are called upon 
to work. The sweater soarranges matters that 
all the work to be done must be got out on the 
three last days of the week. Thus he will send 
for his hands, or so many of them as he may 
require, to start on Thursday morning, and 
tells them he has received a certain quantity of 
work, which must be out by the Friday night 
or the Saturday morning. Work will then 
commence at 7 o'clock on the morning of 
Thursday and go on right through the night 
and up to 4 o’clock on the Friday afternoon. If 
there is a special pressure of work, real or 
imaginary, it will be carried on to 6 or 7 o'clock 
in the evening. For this spell of from 33 to 36 
hours the men will receive two days’ pay. If 
they are called upon to work fractions of a day, 
eight hours is half-a-day and four hours a 
quarter-day,”’ 
It was almost impossible to believe that 
human beings could exist in such con- 
ditions as were here described. The 
protection of legislation had failed to 
secure for the women engaged in this 
business immunity from intolerable suf- 
ferings. So great were the exigencies 
of the trade that the women were obliged 
to work just as hard as the men. It was 
the practice to parcel work out, and a 
great number of men and women were 
employed in making one garment. The 
work was executed step by step, and the 
men and women had to keep abreast in 
the performance of their allotted shares. 
In the evidence of the chief Factoxy In- 
spector, the following pregnant question 
and answer appeared :— 

‘It may be asked why do females work so 
late, or why do small masters and men live such 
lives of slavery? The answer is that females 
are bound to accept the general terms ; that 
although employment to 10, 11, or 12 o’clock at 
night is distasteful to them, because they are 
not paid for it, yet, having been brought up in 
this trade, which unfits them for other employ- 
ment, they are obli to submit to the custom 
that has grown up for years, and if objected to, 
and another employer sought, the cause of leav- 
ing would be a bar to a fresh engagement.”’ 
The following extracts from Mr. 
Burnett’s Report showed how miserable 
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was the position which the unfortunate 
women occupied :— 


‘* One trouser machinist is mentioned to have 
earned 11s. 11d. in a very good week, a second 
trouser finisher, who is paid 4d. per _ for 
large, thick trousers, which she gets from a 
woman in the same house, who herself gets them 
from a sub-contractor, could make 6s, or 7s. 
per week. Another trouser maker can only 
earn 1s. 6d. to 2s. per day, out of which she has 
thread to find. ith regard to the earnings of 
the women engaged in making vests, we find 
among those mentioned in his Report one who 
could not earn 5s, a week even by working from 
7 a.m. to 12 or 1 a.m., and sometimes sat up 
till 4 o’clock in the morning to finish work, 
while another in good trade can make 2s. a day. 
Turning to the manufacture of children’s clothes, 
we find that one woman who works for a female 
sweater makes knickerbockers at 1}d. a pair, 
and can earn 5s. 6d. per week, Another makes 
children’s suits—coat and knickers—for 4}d,and 
2d. for finishing, but has cotton to find. Work- 
ing 10 and 11 hours per day can make 4s. 3d. 

r week, A‘third case cited by Mr. Burnett 
is that of a woman of 55 and one of 24 who 
make children’s suits of two garments. The 
_— for making the whole, except a little 

raiding done after the work is sent back, range 
from 3d. to 11d., with cotton to find. One week 
they started at 6 in the morning and worked 
until midnight each day, and made much above 
the average on suits at 3s. per dozen. Their 
total was 8s. 6d. for the week, or 4s. 3d. each. 
Their average weekly earnings they estimate 
at 3s, or 3s. 6¢d.—enough to pay the rent of their 
one little room and find them in tea and bread.” 


In fact, the whole thing was summed 
up by Mr. Burnett in his Report when 
he stated that it was only by low wages 
and resolute slave-driving that the small 
sweaters could make money. It might 
be right that by the sweat of his brow 
man should eat bread, and there was 
dignity in ordinary work ; but there was 
not only no dignity, there was great de- 
gradation, in the work to which these un- 
fortunate people were subjected; and 
the sweat of their brows and of their 
bodies and souls unfortunately did not 
yield a sufficiency of bread, and this ex- 
orbitant amount of labour for inordi- 
nately small remuneration was exacted 
under the worst sanitary description 
which it was impossible to describe. 
Large workshops were the exception. 
In the “‘dens”’ of the sweaters, as they 
were called, there was not the slightest 
attempt at decency; men and women 
worked together for many consecutive 
hours, penned up in small rooms; and 
basements, garrets, backyards, wash- 
houses, and all sorts of unlikely places 
were the abodes of the sweaters. The 
Report of Mr. Burnett on these points 
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was confirmed by that of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories and Workshops, 
who said— 

“To add to the evils of the system of over- 
work pursued by these people we must note 
the over-crowded, ill-ventilated, and excessively 
hot state of the work-rooms, where the men 
work divested of their upper garments, and in 

rofuse perspiration from the vapour given off 
oe ironing clothes under a wet cloth, and close 
to a large, open coke fire, it is surprising how 
these people can live under such conditions. In 
too many instances dwelling-houses, often out 
of repair and erected without any view of ever 
being applied to such uses, are utilized for in- 
dustrial pursuits, for which they are entirely 
unfitted by construction.”’ 


On this point Mr. Burnett said— 


‘The character of the workshops, or places 

used as workshops, varies considerably; the 
smaller sweaters, as has already been remarked, 
use part of their dwelling accommodation, and 
in the vast majority of cases work is carried on 
under conditions in the highest degree filthy 
and insanitary. In small rooms not more than 
nine or ten feet square, heated by a coke fire for 
the pressers’ irons, and at night lighted by 
flaring gas jets, six, eight, ten, and even a dozen 
workers may be crowded. The conditions of 
the Public Health Acts and of the Factory and 
Workshop Regulation Acts are utterly disre- 
garded, and existing systems of inspection are 
entirely inadequate to enforce their provi- 
sions.” 
In acase heard at the Police Court, Mr. 
Leighton, one of Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors, said of a place in which work was 
carried on— 


“ The stench and foul vapours about the place 
were very bad; a more unhealthy state of things 
it wont be impossible to imagine.”’ 

As regarded hours of labour, earnings, 
and sanitary surroundings, the condition 
of these people was more deplorable 
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and pressers were killed out in the 
course of eight or ten years. Whata 
glorious product this was of the civiliza- 
tion of our age—what a noble result of 
the 19th century, with all its science! 
The consequence of free competition, 
which political economists told them 
was so beneficial, was that men and 
women had to work 18 hours a-day for 
merely starvation wages, that women 
were driven to a life of dishonour as 
being less degraded than the horrible 
circumstances which attended a life of 
honest toil, and that the working life of 
a strong man was limited to eight or 
ten years. He had not words to express 
what he felt on the subject. He wished 
to appeal, not to emotions, but to the 
sense of justice, of right and wrong, 
and to statesmanship. The question 
was whether these evils were remediable 
or not. That depended upon what their 
causes were. The main cause was un- 
doubtedly competition. The depression 
of agriculture had surcharged the towns 
with the population of the country, and 
the depression of trade during the last 10 
or 12 years had thrown a great number 
of men out of employment. The in- 
evitable result had been a pressin 
down of the labouring population, an 
men had been driven to seek lower 
forms of occupation. This applied to 
all work except the highest forms of 
— labour. This main cause of our 
trouble liad been greatl ee b 
the fact that we had 7 deluged a 4 
stream of the cheapest kind of foreign 
labour. Mr. Burnett said— 

‘* The number of English workers is gradually 

ing reduced owing to the severity of a com- 


than that of any body of working men | being 


in any portion of the civilized or un- 
civilized world. To his mind their con- 
dition was infinitely worse than that of 
absolute slavery. At any rate, the 
slave was the property of his owner, 
and from mere selfish motives a man 
would not damage his own property ; 
an owner would not underfeed or over- 
work a slave so as to lessen his value. 
But these people, who were nominally 
free men and women, free citizens of a 
free country, were just as much bound 
by their environment as slaves were; 
and they might die of starvation or rot 
of disease and their masters would not 
suffer one farthing of damage. It was 


not strange to find that women were 
driven upon the streets, and even the 
strongest men among the machinists 
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petition in which those who can subsist on least 
are sure to be victorious. The supply of chea 
labour has of late years been enormous, an 
when there was the slightest difficulty in ob- 
taining it at prices offered, there was no diffi- 
culty in obtaining more people from abroad.’’ 
The influx of foreign labour had added 
greatly to the sufferings of British 
toilers employed in the cheap clothin 
trade; indeed, it had driven Briti 
labour out of that trade; and, as there 
was no lower depth in the labour world, 
those who had been displaced had either 
- upon the rates or had disappeared 
y starvation. He could not see the 
sense of talking about emigration while 


we were permitting an exhaustless 
supply of foreign labour to flow into 
this country. e had plenty of social 


problems and difficulties of our own 
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without und ing those of other na- 
tions. Another cause of existing evils 
was the great sub-division of te 
Cheapness was the one essential of the 
cheap clothing trade; and the necessity 
that articles should be produced as 
cheaply as possible led to the work 
being minutely sub-divided so that men 
and women would spend their whole 
time in basting, felling, buttonholing, 
running sewing machines, and manu- 
facturing portions of waistcoats or 
trousers. In itself this was to some 
extent inevitable; but it was an un- 
fortunate state of things. This sys- 
tem turned men into nothing better 
than mere machines. It made them 
work entirely mechanically, and con- 
sequently rendered them absolutely in- 
capable of turning their hands to any 
other kind of work. The two causes 
which he believed were responsible for 
the evils which surrounded this trade 
were the dependence of the people upon 
their masters and competition, aggra- 
vated by foreign immigration. He 
would not be bold enough to suggest 
any legislation to meet the case ; in fact, 
he was not at all sure that any legisla- 
tion was necessary. His own impression 
was that if the existing law were 
carried into effect the evil would dis- 
appear. But if legislation were neces- 
sary he should not shrink for a moment 
from applying it. He was quite aware 
that any legislation on the subject would 
be supposed to be running counter to 
sound economic theories. But he had 
very little respect for some economic 
theories which were held by certain 
people to be axiomatically true. He had 
very little sympathy with that phase of 
Liberal opinion—using the word in the 
Party sense—which resisted the Factory 
Acts and the Acts regulating the labour 
of women =~, Meret in fev ya Ree 
which, practically speaking, had o 

itself to almost all tthe logielation which 
had been of the slightest benefit to the 
working classes. He had, if possible, 
less sympathy with the other half of 
Radical opinion, which looked to what 
it called collectivity or Communism to 
afford a relief to the working classes. 
The former he locked upon as imbecility, 
or a harmless form of lunacy ; the latter 
as a very dangerous form of lunacy. Of 
course Communism, if spoken of merely 
academically, was practically innocuous, 
but when it became positive it was abso- 
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lutely destructive, not so much to the 
classes to whom it was intended to be 
applied, but to the classes below them, 
whom it was intended to benefit. But 
he had a firm belief in steering a middle 
course between these two phases of 
thought. He did not believe either in 
falling down and worshipping the science 
of political economy, or in running 
counter to it, but he did believe that the 
first duty of statesmanship was so to con- 
trol and direct and neutralize the law as 
to benefit the human beings with whom 
it had to deal. If legislation were neces- 
sary in this matter he should certainly 
advocate it, but all that was uired 
was that the existing law should be 
properly enforced. As Mr. Burnett said 
in his Report, how could two or three 
Inspectors keep in check a multitude of 
these sweating dens in the East of 
London? The Inspectors really did 
their work admirably , and it was no 
fault of theirs that these evils existed. 
The fault lay in the fact that the In- 
spectors were not sufficiently numerous, 
and that they and the sanitary authori- 
ties did not pull well together; and on 
that point he trusted the Government 
would find it ible to put the law into 
execution. Either the law ought to be 
repealed or put into force. It was a 
ridiculous and scandalous thing that 
Parliament should pass Factory and 
Sanitary Acts regulating the hours of 
labour of women and children, and that 
those Acts should be grossly violated. 
Another point was that the penalty in- 
flicted in cases of conviction was a great 
deal too small, and he was glad to find 
that he was supported in that view by 
Mr. Bushby, the lice magistrate. The 
penalty ought to be so great as to make 
it not worth a man’s while to run the 
chance of conviction. There was only 
one other point to which he would like 
to call the attention of the House, It 
might be argued, and it was a very fair 
argument, that any legislation or any in- 
creased efficiency given to the Executive 
would increase the cost of production, 
and so cause loss. That was an im- 
rtant matter, and one that had to be 
aced. The trade was a large one, 
amounting to something like £4,000,000 
a-year. At present we had nothin 
whatever to fear from foreign competi- 
tion, and, as a matter of fact, the trade 
was in our own hands. Australia alone 
took goods of this kind from us to the 
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value of £1,691,769. There was no im- 
port of ready-made clothing into this 
country. On the other hand, this 
country might have something to fear 
if the cost of production were unduly 
raised, but he did not believe that carry- 
ing out the law would in any way tend 
to increase the cost of production. Asa 
matter of fact, the cost of production 
was immensely increased by the pecu- 
liarity of a trade which employed so 
large a number of middlemen and con- 
tractors. The effect of efficiently 
carrying out the law would be, not to 
drive the trade out of the country, 
but to remove the work from these 
horrible dens into the larger workshops, 
as to which he believed there had been 
little or no complaint. Loss of trade 
had always been put forward whenever 
an attempt had been made to ameliorate 
the condition of the people employed 
in a particular trade. The regulation 
of the labour of women and children in 
coal mines had not destroyed the coal 
trade, and he ventured to prophesy that 
if the ready-made clothing trade were 
taken in hand and subjected to proper 
conditions it would not be found that on 
that account, at any rate, the trade left 
this country ; but, at all events, he in- 
sisted that it was a gross absurdity not 
to enforce the law or to repeal the law. 
It was ridiculous to argue that it was 
necessary to retain the trade by allowing 
the law of the land to be broken. If 
the trade could not exist if the law was 
obeyed, then he could understand the 
argument that the law ought to be 
repealed. If, on the other hand, the 
law was a good one, it wes most illogical 
not to enforce it, even if there was a 
risk—and he did not believe there was— 
of losing the export trade. Now, he 
admitted that that matter was a very 
difficult one. He submitted that he 
had said enough to show that it was a 
very grave one; that a very grave evil 
existed in their midst ; that there was an 
ulcer in the body politic which, if it 
could be cured, ought not to be neglected. 
The subject was one that eminently 
required deep and careful inquiry to be 
made into it. It was obvious all through 
the Report to which he had referred 
how much such an inquiry was needed. 
A great deal of the most valuable matter 
in that Report was taken at second-hand 
from the Reports issued by various 
societies and associations. Mr. Burnett 
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himself admitted the great difficulty of 
obtaining accurate information, and, 
therefore, he submitted to their Lord- 
ships the great desirability of inquiring 
most carefully and minutely into all the 
circumstances of that trade. He did not 
wish to say anything whatever—he 
hoped that he had not said anything— 
detrimental to the character of the em- 
ployers in that business. He dared say 
that in some cases the sweaters made 
exorbitant profits. He believed that in 
many others, according to the Report, 
they certainly did not. In any case he 
did not blame them. He believed that 
many of them were as much diiven by 
the exigencies of the trade as the 
sweaters’ workpeople. He had just had 
a letter put into his hands in reference 
to the sweaters’ profits. The writer 
said he sent him there with a boy’s 
knickerbocker suit that was made by a 
poor woman last week ; that the price 
paid for the entire making of that suit 
was 1s. 2d,; that he eould not say how 
much the sweater might have made, but 
some clue toit might be obtained from the 
fact that the materials and the making 
together cost, on the whole, 5s. 10}¢., 
while the selling price to the public was 
16s. 1ld. There was certainly a large 
margin between 5s, 10}d., the cost of 
production, and 16s. 11d., the selling 

rice of the article. As regarded an 
inquiry, he did not know exactly whe- 
ther it would be best Mati anne | by a 
Royal Commission or by a Committee of 
their Lordships’ House; but for many 
reasons he believed that the best form 
of inquiry would be by a Committee of 
that House. To be useful such an in- 
quiry must be asearching one, and must 
be armed with sufficient powers—with 
powers to examine witnesses on oath, 
and to indemnify those witnesses who 
might inculpate themselves by being 
foreed to admit that they had broken 
thelaw. He did not think that such an 
inquiry could fail to be productive of 
great good. It would search into the 
very root of the matter ; it would enable 
Parliament to ascertain facts; it would 
enable Her Majesty’s Government to 
decide whether that great evil which 
existed among them was remediable; 
whether, if pometioble, ~ be — 
y carrying into force the law whi 
now existed, or whether further legisla- 
tion was necessary in order to relieve 
them from that grave scandal and to 
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give adequate protection to those unfor- 
tunate, poor, helpless people. In con- 
clusion, he begged to move that a 
Committee of that House be appointed 
to inquire into the sweating system at 
the East End of London. 

Lorpv SANDHURST, in seconding 
the Motion, remarked that the subject 
of foreign pauper immigration was so 
inseparably bound up with the question 
of the sweating system that it was almost 
impossible to say anything about the 
one without alluding to the other. At 
the same time, he recognized the pro- 
priety of touching lightly on that im- 
migration, because it now formed the 
subject of an investigation. Those un- 
fortunate foreign immigrants often ar- 
rived in this country in the greatest state 
of destitution, and were soon swept into 
the sweating shops, where they under- 
went all the miseries which the noble 
Earl had that evening so well described. 
The condition of life in the countries 
whence these people came enabled them 
to subsist on very little, their food, he 
was told, being composed frequently of 
nothing but stewed fish heads and de- 
cayed vegetables. Another kind of im- 
migration which should not be lost sight 
of in an inquiry of that kind was that 
which proceeded from the country dis- 
tricts, and which, as he gathered, was 
increasing at a rapid rate owing to the 
want of employment in the Provinces. 
He would, therefore, ask Her Majesty’s 
Government, if they were disposed to 
grant the proposed inquiry, whether it 
might not be possible to enlarge its 
scope so as to make it also embrace that 
part of the subject? It might appear 
to their Lordships almost incredible that 
within three or four miles of that House 
a state of things involving so much 
human misery could possibly exist as 
was to be found at the East End of 
London. Some of these poor people 
made artificial flowers at 1d. por gross, 
and by dint of hard work might possibly 
earn 7d. a-day. Another trade was that 
of match-box making. He had entered 
a house in Shoreditch lately where a 
girl supported the family of four by 
making these boxes, at the rate of 2}d. 
per gross. The father sometimes made 
a shilling or two by hawking. They 
ocoupied a room about half the size of 
the lavatory of this House, for which 
they paid 2¢. 6d. rent. Then there was 
pill-box making, a light kind of work, 
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which required the most constant appli- 
cation, and by which only the most 
wretched pittance could be obtained. 
Such a state of things made the poor 
ready listeners to agitators. When we 
lightly condemn demonstrations as nui- 
sances, he thought their Lordships 
ought not to sit with folded hands 
merely deploring the grave evil that 
existed, but ought to see whether they 
could not find out its real causes, and, 
if possible, suggest some mode of re- 
medying or of mitigating it. If the 
Government granted this inquiry, there 
would be three sources of information 
open to their Lordships—the extremely 
valuable Report of the Commission on 
the Housing of the Working Olasses, 
the inquiry into the immigration of 
paupers, and the present inquiry with 
regard to the sweating system. These 
three inquiries might be useful here- 
after as the basis for future legisla- 
tion. 

Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the sweating system at the east 
end of London, and to report thereon to the 
House; and that the witnesses before the said 
Select Committee be examined on oath.’’—( The 
Earl of Dunraven.) 


Tuer Eart or ABERDEEN said, that 
while he quite recognized that the subject 
touched the whole question of pauperism, 
he thought it would be an unfortunate 
circumstance if the Government, sup- 
posing they intended to grant the in- 
quiry, were so to enlarge the reference 
as to include other and important sub- 
jects. One advantage of the inquiry 
would be that information would be ob- 
tained as to several efforts which had 
been made by several needlewomen’s 
agencies to meet the evil to some degree. 
For instance, there had been established 
a Needlewomen’s Co-operative Associa- 
tion, through whose agency it was 
hoped, by reducing the number of stages 
through which work had to pass, to 
raise the wages of workers. Then there 
was another co-operative women’s asso- 
ciation established by several benevolent 
ladies, which had been worked with 
considerable success. One great evil 
which had not been touched upon by 
the Mover or Seconder of the Motion was 
what was known as the learners’ system. 
A certain class of employers were in the 
habit of advertisin for female workers, 
the understanding being that they were 
to be taught the trade, but were to receive: 
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no wages during the first three months 
they were employed. At the end of 
that time, however, the majority of the 
workers were discharged, having received 
no wages, and without any prospect of 
redress. He thought this was a matter 
which ought to be attended to. 

Lorpv ABERDARE said, he wished 
that his noble Friend (the Earl of Dun- 
raven) had not needlessly gone out of 
his way to impart a political complexion 
to this subject. The noble Earl said 
that the Factory Acts and all legislation 
of that kind had been always opposed 
by the Liberal Party and political econo- 
mists. Such accusations were altogether 
unfounded. It was true that the two 

eat measures which had been the 

oundation of all this legislation were 
brought forward by an eminent man, 
= happened to be a Member of the 
mservative Party; but he did his 
utmost, and successfully, to dissociate 
his action altogether from Party feeling 
—he meant the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
That noble Earl brought forward two 
great méasures as to the evils connected 
with the working of mines and factories. 
While, however, there were Members 
of the Liberal Party who were opposed 
to the measures, there were quite as 
eminent Members of the Conservative 
Party who objected to them. Among 
the most conspicuous opponents in 1845 
were Sir Robert Peel and his then Home 
Secretary, Sir James Graham. The 
ublication of the life of Lord Shaftes- 
ury had made many of their Lordships 
acquainted with the horrible and de- 
grading evils connected with the work- 
ing of our mines, which had, to some 
extent, passed out of memory. Two 
years ago he had the pleasure of meet- 
ing a man well acquainted with the 
social position of the working man in 
Europe, M. de Laveleye. He was told 
by M. de Laveleye, who had just come 
from a visit to the colliery districts in 
the North of England, that he was ac- 
quainted with nearly every population 
in Europe, and that he had not met any 
in which the standard of comfort was so 
eat, and the life of the workmen so 
ully raised from the degrading position 
which formerly characterized it. He 
further pointed out that he himself, 
while connected with the Home Depart- 
ment, brought in a measure designed 
largely to extend factory legislation, 
t there 
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had been a great improvement in the 
condition of the working classes due to 
factory as well as sanitary legislation. 
Forty years ago very nearly a eimilar 
state of things existed as was to be 
found now. This was shown not only 
by the public attention drawn to the 

uestion by the publication of Hood’s 
Bong of the Shirt and Kingsley’s Alton 
Locke, but by the Report of a Commission 
appointed by a daily newspaper, Zhe 
Morning Chronicle, which gave almost 
exactly the same account of the evils 
existing as that given by the noble Earl, 
except that at that time there was not 
the same amount of foreign competing 
labour. He fully admitted that the 
sweating system created a great deal of 
misery in the East End. Speaking 
generally, there probably never was a 
time when the wage-earning class se- 
cured for themselves a larger proportion 
of the profits obtained by capital and 
labour. Underneath this general pros- 
perity, however, there was a great mass 
of misery and distress, much of which 
resulted from this sweating system ; and 
he should be glad to see what could be 
done to remedy this state of things. 
Much, he thought, might be effected 
by a better application of existing laws, 
and he shou hi like to see the experi- 
ment tried of strictly enforcing those 
laws in some. district and regu- 
lating the trade in regard to hours of 
labour and overcrowding; and he be- 
lieved that the result would be found in 
some degree satisfactory, and that the 
effect would be to increase the value of 
such labour. If, instead of 16 or 17 
hours a-day, the women only worked 
nine or 10 hours, he believed that they 
would in the end receive better wages. 
If the necessary measures were taken 
for enforcing the law, though the evils 
of this sweating system might not thereby 
be absolutely removed, still, he thought, 
they would be greatly reduced. 

Tue Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY 
said, he thought he spoke the mind of 
the whole Bench of Bishops when he 
anpeeeren the deepest interest in this 
subject, and an earnest hope that the 
Government would grant the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, and that it, he trusted, 
would be an inquiry full and minute. 
The fact that there existed great 
misery in connection with this sweat- 
ing system was being constantly borne 
in upon them; but what was wanted 
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was a systematic and comprehensive 
knowledge of the whole subject. No 
doubt, the working ulation was, in 
some respects, never better off than at 
present; but underneath this improved 
condition of many there existed a great 
abyss of misery that required thorough 
investigation. The Factories and Work- 
shops Acts had, so far as they could be 
applied, no doubt effected much good ; 
but no ——— of those Acts could 
adequately deal with the evils of the 
sweating system as it existed in the East 
End, for, owing to various reasons, 
some of which were economical and 
financial, the system of production 
could not be carried on in the East 
End in large factories, and the Work- 
shops and Factories Acts were wholly 
inadequate to deal with the countless 
small hovels in which the cheap work 
was done. By means of inspection they 
could not really obtain satisfactory re- 
sults, for, as one of the Reports that had 
been referred to had pointed out, the 

resence of the Inspector in any neigh- 
seer wr soon became known; prepara- 
tions were‘at once made for his visit ; the 
crowded workers disappeared from ‘‘the 
dens;”’ and when he arrived the real state 
of things could not be discovered by 
him. Then, as to the system of fines— 
these were so light, and bore so small a 
proportion to the profits to be made by 
breaking the law, that they were not in 
the least deterrent. In any system of 
fines, care ought to be taken that the 
fines fell upon the right persons. There 
were a vast number of sweaters who 
were as miserable as the people who 
were called their victims. Much work 
passed through four or five ranks of 
middlemen between the original em- 
ployer and the workers themselves. The 
lowest class of sweaters were themselves 
sweated, and could scarcely keep soul 
and body together. The adler of 
people engaged in this trade in the East 
End was enormous; the foreign Jews 
alone were estimated to number 16,000; 
and so large a class reduced to such 
misery in the midst of a vast city was a 
great danger underlying our social in- 
stitutions. When they considered the 
largeness of this class, the insanitary 
condition in which it lived, the physical 
and mental decay which it must involve 
from generation to generation, and the 
necessary absolute lack of almost any 
care bestowed by parents on their child- 
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ren, they must all feel convinced that 
Christianity and religion could do no 
better work than to endeavour to dis- 
cover some remedy for this grievous 
state of things. He felt sure that such 
an endeavour would receive the co-ope- 
ration of all Parties. 

Tae SECRETARY to roe BOARD 
or TRADE (The Earl of Onstow) said, 
he must thank the noble Earl for bring- 
ing forward this subject, and treating 
it in so exhaustive a manner; but he 
should be sorry if it were supposed, 
from the remarks of the noble Earl who 
had so ably introduced the subject, that 
any one of their Lordships, or either 
Party in that House, was not deeply 
anxious to find a remedy for the evils 
which had been spoken of, and to pro- 
mote the well-being of the poor. The 
sweating system was aterm not easily 
understood ; but it appeared to be so 
called by analogy to the sweating of 
coinage, and it meant an abuse of the 
contract system, by which an undue 
amount of labour was got out of the 
poorer classes for inadequate wages. If 
any satisfaction at all could be got out of 
so melancholy a subject as this, it was, 
perhaps, to be found in the fact that al- 
most the whole of the unfortunate people 
engaged in this sweating system in the 
East End were not our fellow-subjects, 
but were either Polish Jews, or Ger- 
mans, or people of other nationalities. 
Nineteen-twentieths of those engaged 
in coat-making and trousers-making by 
the contract system were foreigners. 
This contract system, so far as the 
British tailor was concerned, was prac- 
tically extinct. English tailors now 
worked in the master tailor’s own shop, 
under foremen. They were all aware 
of the great depression that had oc- 
curred in the trade and the agriculture 
of the country. But while rents and 
the profits of trade had been reduced, 
very little had been heard of a reduction 
in wages; absolute want of a 
there was; but it might be taken as a 
fact that the wage-earning class had 
suffered least of all from the depression. 
Thus, in the trunk-making trade, prices 
paid to contractors had fallen in the last 
three years 53 per cent, while wages 
had risen 10 per cent. Similarly, in 


the saddle and harness-making trade, 
though prices had fallen, wages had 
not fallen in the same proportion. This 
clothes - making trade, however, was 
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under very different conditions, and 
those engaged in it were, for various 
reasons, unable, by means of combina- 
tion, to keep up the price of their labour. 
They landed in this country in a state 
of destitution ; they could not speak a 
word of English ; and, worst of all, they 
were unable to trust each other. Some 
time ago some of them met together, 
and agreed not to accept less than a 
certain wage; but the next day some 
of the very persons who thus 

went and accepted a lower wage. All 
attempts at combination had entirely 
broken down. There was also another 
reason why this sweating system con- 
tinued. English workmen would do a 
fair day’s work, but it was found ne- 
cessary in the case of these foreigners to 
have a system of constant supervision, 
such as that obtained by this system of 
sub-contracts. A considerable amount 
of misconception existed as to the scope 
of the Factories and Workshops Act. 
From the operation of its provisions 
were expressly excluded two classes of 
workshops — domestic workshops, in 
which the only persons employed were 
members of the same family dwelling 
there, and those ‘‘conducted on the sys- 
tem of not employing children or young 
persons therein.”” With these the In- 
spectors of the Home Office had no 
power to deal. The Local Authority, 
however, had power under that Act and 
under the Public Health Act, 1875, to 
deal with the insanitary or overcrowded 
state of workshops as nuisances, and it 
was more to the action of the Local 
Authorities that we must look in this 
matter than to the action of the Govern- 
ment Inspectors. Nor had the Inspec- 
tors any power, even where children 
and young persons were employed, to 
deal with the surroundings or access to 
these workshops. It was practically 
impossible for them to control the sani- 
tary conditions which might obtain in 
and around the workshops themselves. 
Another great difficulty was due to the 
fact that the sweaters were constantly 
changing their system—sometimes they 
employed all men, sometimes men and 
women, and at other times women and 
children. The investigations of the 
Inspector were thus made all the more 


difficult. The Government had not been 
entirely idle in this matter. An inquiry 
had been pursued by one of the In- 
spectors to the Home Office as to the 


The Earl of Onslow 
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observance of the factory regulations 
with regard to sanitary matters, hours 
of meal time, and the cleanliness and 
ventilation of the workshops, and with 
regard to overtime at night work. But 
it was extremely difficult for any suc- 
cessful utions in these cases, be- 
cause if the Inspector went alone his 
evidence was unsupported and was con- 
tradicted by the evidence of the master 
and employés, and it was impossible to 
secure a conviction. There were about 
2,000 of these workrooms employing 
about 20,000 people. In 1884 the 
Inspectors visited and inspected 1,478 
workrooms and made the following 
Report. There were 724 workrooms 
in which men only were enapares. and 
these were exempt from the Factory 
Act; 387 workrooms over the sanitary 
condition of which the Inspectors 
had no control; and 367 work- 
rooms which in all things were subject 
to the Factory Act. The conditicn of 
the premises in the first two classes was 
most unsatisfactory in 907 out of the 
1,111 cases. In the third class they were 
unsatisfactory in 235 out of 367 cases. 
Lists, with the names and addresses, 
were forwarded to the Local Authoritieg, 
who effected much improvement. During 
the last six months another inquiry had 
been made, in the course of which 276 
workrooms under the Act had been 
visited—216 were found to have suffi- 
cient cubic space, and 48 insufficient ; 
158 were clean and in a sanitary condi- 
tion, and 102 were not. The Inspector 
paid 169 visits to sweaters’ workrooms 
at meal times and at night. In 14 in- 
stances he discovered irregularities ; but 
in only four cases could he secure suffi- 
cient evidence to prosecute. In three of 
these cases a conviction was obtained, 
and one case was still pending. It 
ought to be borne in mind that these 
foreign Jews were not accustomed to 
English ideas of cleanliness ; and, being 
unable to speak English, they were de- 
barred from that social intercourse with 
their English neighbours which might 
have led them to follow their example. 
The Local Authorities had jurisdiction 
over the premises in which the work- 
oeee peso en pes law 
which applied to ordinary dwelling- 
houses ; But filthy habits, failure of 
pipes, taps, and defective drains all en- 

angered health. The landlord, how- 
ever, who only looked for his rent, 
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would take no amy action. In 
the Report—1886-7—of the Poor Jews’ 
Temporary Shelter in Leman Street, out 
of 1,162 persons received no fewer than 
434 returned themselves as being with- 
out a calling, which was a most serious 
proportion among adult males; and it 
was from this class almost entirely that 
the workshops of sweaters were being 
recruited. The noble Earl who intro- 
duced the subject had visited the sweaters 
with righteous indignation; but they 
were really to be commiserated, for they 
were themselves in a very difficult posi- 
tion. The contractors were constantly 
lowering the prices, and the sweaters 
were compelled to lower the wages. 
One of them, asked if he were a 
sweater, said—‘ Certainly, I am a 
sweater. I sweat from 6 o’clock in the 
morning to midnight six da}s out of the 
seven, and my earnings are exceedingly 
small.” The sweater had to put up with 
profits not greater than those of his 
best hands. One reason why this 
evil went on increasing was, he thought, 
the idea prevalent in foreign countries 
that the streets of London were paved 
with gold, and that foreigners had only 
to come here to find plenty of work. 
He had heard it said that advertise- 
ments were even inserted in foreign 
papers in the Jewish language an- 
nouncing that there was plenty of 
work to be obtained in London. With 
regard to the remedies mentioned in 
Mr. Burnett’s Report for the existing 
state of things, it had, first of all, been 
suggested that the Factory Acts should 
be applied to men. For his part, he 
should be very sorry to see any such 
extension. No doubt, it was necessary 
for the protection of some classes of 
the population, such as women and chil- 
dren, that legislation should step in, 
for they were notin a ition to pro- 
tect themselves ; but he should be very 
sorry if anything was done by their 
Lordships to interfere with the means of 
full-grown men obtaining a livelihood 
in the severe struggle for existence. 
Another suggestion was that there 
should be a limitation of hours; and 
to this, again, what he had said 
as to the extension of the a - 
men in a great measure applied. It 
had also been urged that the Govern- 
ment contracts should not be given out 
to sweaters. But in the case of Govern- 
ment contracts there was no cause for 
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complaint, for the prices paid were con- 
siderably higher than aie 2 oat 
prevailed for lower-class clothes. us 
the Government paid 2s. for the making 
of a postman’s coat, whereas a well- 
finished coat, with linings and trim- 
mings, was made by these unfortunate 
people for 1s. 2d. or 1s. 4d. at the 
most. It was also suggested that a Com- 
mission of Inquiry should be held. He 
quite agreed with his noble Friend who 
had brought forward this subject that it 
was one of great importance. It had 
been brought prominently under notice 
by the recent Rat of Mr. Burnett—a 
man eminently qualified to deal with the 
subject, having been secretary for many 
years of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, a trade union which, in 1886, 
had a any a of 51,689, and 
possessed 432 branches in different parts 
of the Empire, in the United States, and 
in France. But Mr. Burnett had him- 
self experienced the difficulties of ob- 
taining full and correct information on 
this subject, owing to the unwillingness 
of people to come forward and give 
evidence. There was also a great con- 
flict of evidence between that of the 
sweaters and that of the workers. He 
thought it was desirable that the two 
classes should be confronted before a 
competent tribunal such as was now 
suggested, and that the evidence should 
be well sifted. The noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Sandhurst) had suggested that the 
inquiry should assume a larger sphere ; 
but this subject was one of great diffi- 
culty and importance, and he thought 
that a Committee appointed to inquire 
into it would have quite enough to do, and, 
moreover, there was already a Committee 
of the other House pc og to inquire 
into the kindred subject of foreign 
pauper immigration. He, therefore, did 
not think that the terms of the noble 
Earl’s Motion ought to be extended. 
Care ought to be taken not to drive the 
trade away altogether from this country, 
which would be a considerable loss. 
Possibly, if these dens were to be en- 
tirely swept away, there would be a 
danger of the trade being driven abroad, 
and of the finished articles coming into 
this country instead of being made here. 


With so many noble Lords in that 
House who were philanthropists and 
took a deep interest in all questions 
affecting the social welfare of the people, 
believed that a Committee of thei 
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Lordships’ House, which would exhaus- 
tively inquire into and report upon the 
whole subject, would receive the confi- 
dence and respect of the public. On 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, he 
had to say that they would assent to the 
Motion of the noble Earl. 


Motion agreed to. 


LIABILITY OF TRUSTEES BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill to amend the law relating to the duties 
and liability of trustees—Was presented by The 
Lord Herschell; read 1*. (No. 24.) 


FIRE AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, 
EXETER. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Address for, 

Reply of the local magistrates to the Report 
of Captain Shaw on the late fire at Exeter.— 
(The Earl of Militown.) 


Address agreed to. 


House adjourned at half-past 
Six o'clock, to Thursday 
next, a quarter past 

Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 28th February, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—New Memners Sworn—Edward 
Brodie oare, esquire, fur Hampstead 
Borough; The honble. William enry 
Wentworth Fitzwilliam, for York, West 
Riding, Southern Part (Doncaster Division). 

SuprLy—considered in Committee — Resolutions 
[February 27] reported. 

Private Brits (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Grand Junction Water, put of; Metro- 
politan Outer Circle Railway. 

Pusuic Bitis —: Ordered — First Reading — 
Speeches in Parliament * [149]; Parliamen- 
tary Elections (Seamen’s Votes) * [150]; In- 
testates Estates * [151]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—p——— 
GRAND JUNCTION WATER BILL 
(by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Dodds.) 
Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Bill be read a second 


The Earl of Onslow 
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time upon that day six months. He 
op the Bill because, in addition to 
the injury it inflicted upon the localities 
which it affected, it was a most objection- 
able measure in the public interest. It 
was perfectly unn to speak of 
the value of the River Thames. The 
River Thames at the present moment 
was not only of the greatest benefit to 
the inhabitants on its banks, but it was 
used by the people of London as a play- 
ground and a health resort. The Bill 
took fresh powers to acquire land in the 
parish of Dorney, near to Surley Hail, 
above Windsor, for the purposes of their 
undertaking, but it had a much wider 
scope than it rted to have. The 
real object of the Bill was to enable the 
Company to move the whole of its works 
from Hampton, where they were now 
placed, higher up the River; invading 
an entirely new district, while the old 
district would not be used at all. The 
promoters of the Bill knew very well 
that no more water would be allowed to 
be taken out of the River Thames. 
They knew that a provision of that kind 
would never be sanctioned by the House 
of Commons for one moment, and there- 
fore, in order to blind the House, they 
inserted in the Bill words to provide 
that no more water should be taken out 
of the Thames than was now taken. 
But what they did was to take power to 
intercept the water before it reached the 
Thames. He failed to see the difference 
of taking the water out of the Thames 
and intercepting it before it reached 
that River. So far as the water in the 
River was concerned, the Conservators 
were able to test the quantity taken 
out. If it were intercepted before it 
reached the River there would be no 
check whatever upon thom, and they 
could practically take any quantity they 
pleased without limit. if the sources 
were tapped from which the Thames 
was fed, and all the springs taken away, 
the River would be diminished by a 
quantity which it was impossible to 
estimate. The River itself would not 
be diminished by a known quantity, 
but by intercepting the sources it would 
be diminished by an unknown quantity 
which it was impossible to estimate. 
It — pwns _— ak effect of = 
Tro works of the wo 
be to reduce the water in the Thames 
in the summer months, which at the 
present moment was very low, by one- 
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sixth of its present flow. The in- 
habitants living along the banks of 
the River altogether objected to the 
Bill. Another objection to the measure 
was that it contained no safeguard or 
protection at allas to the quantity of 
water that would be taken. There was 
no provision whatever by which to check 
the amount that might be taken, and 
nothing could prevent the Company 
from taking more than they might be 
authorized to take. He trusted that 
the House would forgive him for moving 
the rejection of the Bill in this manner, 
but if was a measure which would 
seriously injure his own constituents. 
He had the honour of representing a 
constituency which lived along the 
banks of the Thames for 16 miles— 
all the way from Staines to Teddington 
Lock. They were of opinion that their 
existence depended on the manner in 
which the House treated this measure ; 
many of them obtained their livelihood 
from the River; if not directly, at all 
events indirectly, from those who came 
down to fish and enjoy the boating. If 
this Bill were passed their occupation 
would be gone, and, therefore, their 
interests would be seriously affected. 
They felt that if a large quantity of 
water was taken from the River the 
effect of the diminution of the volume 
of water would very much diminish 
the speed of the flow, the consequence 
being that the River would silt up in a 
manner very detrimental to the traffic. In 
the course of last summer the River silted 
up in a serious manner just below the 
point where+he Grand Junction Company 
propose to take the water, and if any 
further quantity of water was taken 
away the traffic upon the River at that 
part might be virtually destroyed. The 
next point was that in the summer time 
the water would not be bank high, and 
great quantitiesof mud would be exposed 
to the daily action of the sun, causing a 
large amount of effluvia to arise, which 
would be most injurious to the health 
of the inhabitants on the banks. If the 
Bill passed it would materially affect 
the River at Richmond and Twicken- 
ham. It was almost possible now during 
the summer to walk across the River at 
certain points, but if this Bill passed it 
would be left almost dry. He thought 
the House would be exceedingly jealous 
before they consented to do anything 
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injure the River. Windsor and Ey 
were anxious about their water supply. __ 
They had lately purchased their works, ° 
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and feared the supply me be WERS\ TR 
but at any rate, if this Bill passed, ne it . 
did diminish the water in the River, hey A 


knew they would be unable to wa 
the machinery by which they supplied 
themselves with water. There was 
another matter of great importance. If 
these works were constructed it was 
feared that the foundations of Windsor 
Chapel would be affected, and the safety 
of the Castle itself imperilled. A Report 
had been made to the Dean and Chap- 
ter some time ago that the lack of water 
was already undermining the founda- 
tions of the Chapel. If the water was 
contracted still further the probable 
result would be a subsidence of the soil. 
It was feared that if this Bill passed the 
whole of the water beneath the Castle 
mound might be drawn off. Another 
point was this—in the dry summerof last 
year there were visible marks in Winsdor 
Forest that, the water being taken away 
from the trees, they showed great signs of 
decay in consequence. If any quantity of 
water were permanently taken away the 
trees in Windsor Forest would be seri- 
ously injured. Then, again, the market 
gardeners were afraid that their land 
would no longer be fit for the purposes 
for which it was now utilized, seeing that 
they were entirely dependent for their 
supply of water on the water proposed 
to be drained off by this Company. In 
addition, the roads in the locality would 
be rendered useless to those who lived 
there. He would only point out what 
occurred at Hampton. At the present mo- 
ment the roads had been so much taken 
up by the Water Companies that the 
Local Authorities had had to buy land in 
order to put in sewers. The tramway 
which was about to be formed in the 
neighbourhood had been stopped, and 
the inhabitants could not obtain the 
communication which they ought to 
have, because the Water Company were 
interfering with them. As far as Lon- 
don was concerned there was another 
very serious point. If the water of the 
Upper Thames were impounded great 
injury would be done to the scouring 
power of the River, and the ebb and flow 
of sewage would constantly be going on 
between London and Woolwi The 





further that might be calculated to 


sewage, instead of being carried off by 
the return water, mi be allowed to 
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go backwards and forwards with the 
tide. He wished to know why the Con- 
servators of the River Thames had not 
taken distinct action in the matter? 
Parliament had placed in their hands 
the preservation of the River Thames. 
At the present moment there were a 
large number of Water Companies, 
which supplied the Metropolis with 
water, and he wished to know if the Con- 
servators were likely to receive a larger 
sum from the Grand Junction Company 
if they consented to this proposal, and 
did not treat it in the way it deserved. 
He thought it was extremely hard that 
the Conservators should bring criminal 
seg am against persons who pol- 
uted the water, and yet were willing to 
part with the water bodily for a profit, 
although the inhabitants of London got 
no benefit from the expenditure. There 
should be no question that the water 
supply of the Metropulis ought to belong 
to the Metropolis, and that would come 
to pass before very long. The way in 
which the Water Companies at the pre- 
sent moment treated the public certainly 
failed to meet with universal approba- 
tion. They cut off the water from the 
poor, and the way in which they raised 
the rates and made the people pay for 
the concessions which were given to 
them did not commend them to public 
approbation. He wished to know how 
long was that House prepared to give to 
these Water Companies privileges for 
which the public must hereafter pay? 
There could be no doubt that Lord 
Oross’s Bill would have been a good 
measure for the people of London. 
If that Bill had been carried the 
Metropolis would have been much 
better off in regard to its water supply 
than it was at present. He feared that 
they would never get the same terms 
again. Since then the Water Companies 
had spent no less than £1,600,000 on 
works, all of which would have to be 
paid for. Until there was one grand 
plan for the entire supply of the Metro- 
polis, all money expended in this way 
would be money thrown away. How 
long was Parliament going to allow 
these Companies to spend money over 
which they would have no control. The 
Company did not propose to raise fur- 
ther capital, ew sac the scheme 
all the more objectionable, as if the 





used their unexhausted powers the capi- 
tal so used would not liable to 
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restrictions Companies applyiag for 
new powers had to submit to. Per- 
sonally, he should resist the proposals 
contained in the Bill in every way. He 
objected to the second reading, because 
he did-not think that the money of the 
ratepayers should be spent in order to 
oppose the Bill in Committee. He 
understood that the Government in- 
tended to support the Bill. At the 
present moment the Company could 
increase their works without injuring 
the taxpayers or the people of London. 
When the House gave further powers to 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, 
they accompanied their powers with a 
sinking fund to pay off the capital 
authorized to be raised within a cer- 
tain term. Therefore, in every shape 
the measure was most objection- 
able. The last Report of the Local 
Government Board spoke of the in- 
creasing purity of the River. He be- 
lieved that at the present moment the 
water supply of London was more pure 
than that supplied either to Birmingham 
or Glasgow. No doubt the water had 
been rendered year by year more pure 
through the exercise of the provisions 
which Parliament had imposed upon the 
Water Companies. He hoped the House 
would throw out this Bill on the second 
reading, and not put the parties who 
were opposing it.to the enormous ex- 
pense which an investigation upstairs 
would entail. He begged to move the 
rejection of the Bill. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he rose for the purpose of second- 
ing the rejection of the Bill. It seemed 
to him that the measure would not only 
do an injury to the community, but that 
it was framed in such a way that it was 
a positive insult to the House. It 
assumed that the Members of that House 
were perfect fools; it assumed that they 
did not know that a river “ a by its 
tributaries. He mg e Company 
thought that the House of Commons 
imagined that the whole of the Thames 
water came down in the shape of rain 
from the sky. He would read one of 
the clauses of the Bill in order to show 
what he meant— namely, the 10th 
clause, which said— 

“The Company may from time to time by 
means of the works by this Act authorized, take , 
collect, and divert into their now existing 


Y | reservoirs and works, andthe works by this Act 


authorized, and therein impound and thence 
distribute the waters of the Thames and 
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its tributaries, and of any of the other streams 
and waters shown on the ited Plans or on 


or near the site of the works, by this Act 
authorized, or on any land, for the time being, 
belonging to the Company: Provided that 
nothing in contained shall authorize the 
Company to take from the River Thames a 
larger quantity of water than they are author- 
ized to take under the powers of the Acts here- 
inbefore recited.” 

That meant that the Company should 
not take in water they not power 
to take at the present moment when 
they claimed to take any water 
they liked from the tributaries of the 
Thames. The hon; Member for Uxbridge 
(Mr. Dixon-Hartland) who opposed the 
Bill, had spoken in the interests of the 
inhabitants above Teddington Lock. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) spoke on behalf 
of those below Teddington Lock. At 
the present moment so much water was 
taken from the River that its volume 
was diminished by about one-third. The 
consequence was that the mud was 
carried up by the tide and deposited, 
the tide not being strong enough to 
sweep it away. Any hon. Member could 
see that for himself by looking at the 
opposite side of the River from the 
House of Commons. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he did not think that they 
should give power to any Company 
whatever to take water from the tribu- 
taries of the Thames. He understood 
that Mr. Joseph Lucas had made a 
survey of the water-bearing strata of 
the Thames Valley. That matter was a 
large one, and ought to be treated by 
the House ; but it ought not to be taken 
piecemeal. No Company should be 
allowed to go to that House and ask for 
powers which were calculated to injure 
a river which was of so much import- 
ance to Londoners. He had great 
pleasure in seconding the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.””—( Mfr. Dizon- Hartland. ) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) said, that no doubt a 
formidable coalition had manifested 
itself against the Bill, and he was 


interested in that coalition, because on 
previous occasions he had taken in 
it, and he had found himself in alliance 
with the hon. Member for Northampton 
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. Labouchere) and the hon. Member 
or Uxbridge (Mr. Dixon-Hartland). 
On this occasion, however, he would ask 
the House not to be guided by those hon. 
Members. The hon. Member for Ux- 
bridge, who moved the rejection of the 
Bill, drew a gloomy picture of what 
would happen if the Bill were passed. 
He had made statements of an alarmin 
character. In the first place, he sai 
that the Thames would run dry; that 
the mud would be uncovered and exposed 
in consequence of the Thames running 

, which would produce a pestilential 
effluvia that would be dangerous to 
health, and might lead to loss of life ; 
that Windsor Castle would subside and 
possibly tumble into the River; that all 
the trees in Windsor Forest would decay 
and die; that every road in the neigh- 
bouring locality would become impass- 
able, and cease to be of any use whatever 
to public traffic. No doubt these were 
statements of an alarming character ; 
but they were statements which he 
thought the House would agree could 
not be taken on the mere assertion of 
the hon. Member for Uxbridge. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, he 
was quite sure that the noble Lord did 
not wish to misrepresent him. He had 
not made those statements, but he had 
said that they were brought forward by 
those who were opposed to the Bill as 
statements of its probable result. 

Lorp RANDOLPH OHURCHILL 
said, that might be so; but, at any rate, 
the hon. Member had endeavoured to 
influence the House by repeating the 
statements. It was obvious that they 
were statements which required careful 
examination. They were allegations 
which could not be allowed to rest upon 
any ex parte statement of facts. If the 
hon. Member was correct in the forecast 
he had made as to the result of the Bill, 
no Committee of the House of Com- 
mons would hesitate for one moment in 
rejecting the measure. But the question 
was, were they correct? The statements 
which had been made as to the effect of 
the Bill upon Windsor Castle and the 
Thames, and all the other effects he had 
stated to the House, were not questions 
which the House could, on a second 
reading stage, examine for themselves. 
He — it would be an unprece- 
dented thing if any bond fds project 
for carrying out a great public im- 
provement, such as an addition 
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to the water supply of London, 
were thrown out on the second reading. 
He thought he was right in saying that 
there was no precedent whatever. What 
was the question that ought to be 
decided by the Bill? It was essentially 
a scientific one, on which the evidence of 
scientific men must be heard. What was 
the question? It was this—Whether 
the River Thames and all the amenities 
of the River Thames would vanish if 
this Water Bill were passed ? He would 
ask the House with great confidence 
whether that was a question they could 
decide in a debate on the second read- 
ing? It was a question upon which 
evidence must be called and thoroughly 
sifted by a Committee upstairs. What 
would be the position of the House if it 
took upon itself on an ex parte statement 
a project such as this, which might be 
productive of the greatest possible 
advantage to a very large number of 
ple? In the speeches of the hon. 
ember for Northampton and the hon. 
Member for Uxbridge not one word was 
said about a most important part of the 
community—the 500,000 of the popula- 
tion of London who had no recognized 
representation in that House and no 
local self-government of their own, and 
who, if the House did not protect them 
with the greatest possible care, might 
suffer great injury if the Bill were re- 
jected. The present Company averred 
that they were not at the present 
moment in a position to supply 500,000 
of the population of the Metropolis with 
water unless they got these powers. 
That was their statement, and the 
hon. Member for Northampton would 
hardly deny that any Gas or Water 
Company, or any other Company, had 
privileges which should be protected by 
the House. He maintained that the 
House could not in common justice to 
a large population, without authorized 
information, throw out a Bill of this kind 
upon any ez parte statement. The Bill 
undoubtedly ought to be allowed to go 
upstairs. He had only one more point to 
bring before the House, but it was a 
int of great importance. The Inspector 
ee the Local Government Board, who 
was appointed by the Board to report 
yearly on the condition of the Metro- 
politan water supply, had been made 
aware of this project and had reported 
upon it. The document was long, and 
ut if 


thersfore he would not read it, 
Lord Randolph Churchill 
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any hon. Member would turn to the 
document he would find that the In- 
spector had reported in favourable terms 
on the scheme, and there was not one 
word in it about all the terrible results 
which the hon. Member for Uxbridge 
had stated. He found nothing in it 
about Windsor Castle, or the trees of 
Windsor Forest, or the pestilential 
effluvia, but he did find this passage— 
“There can be no question that if the 
Directors succeed in carrying out this project 
the Company will greatly improve its posi- 
tion.” 
{ Cries of “‘ Hear, hear!” ] Yes; but this 
position was that ofa Company authorized 
and bound to supply London with water. 
The hon. Members for Northampton 
and Uxbridge had no consideration for 
the consumers; they thought only of the 
people who made a playground of the 
Thames; whereas he (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) thought of those who were 
dependent for their supply of water 
upon schemes of thiskind. The Report 
went on to say— 
‘‘ The consumers, numbering nearly 500,000 
rsons, will benefit by having at command a 
arger, and, so far as the upper source is con- 
cerned, a better supply than heretofore. But 
this project, by the possibilities it introduces, 
may fairly be regarded as the initiatory step 
towards the improvement of the water supply 
of all the Thames-deriving Companies, involv- 
ing the interests of more than 2,500,000 
people.”’ 
He asked the House if this was a pro- 
ject they ought to reject peremptorily 
on the Mon reading without any exa- 
mination—without the slightest con- 
sideration for the interests of the Metro- 
lis, or for the 2,500,000 of the popu- 
ation who, for all they knew, were 
dependent for their water on this 
supply ? He appealed with great con- 
fidence to Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Chairman of Committees to say 
whether he was not perfectly justified 
in his contention that this was a Bill 
which the House was bound to send up- 
stairs? If, after a due examination, 
after studying the evidence, the House 
was dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Committee the whole question could be 
brought before the House again. He 
implored the House in the interests of 
the inhabitants of London not to reject 


the Bill. 
Mr. RICHARDSON - GARDNER 
He did 
e did 
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(Windsor) said, he intended to 
the second reading of the Bill. 
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so, not on the general ds which 
had been brought forward by previous 
speakers, but as the Representative of 
a very large constituency, and a very 
ancient constituency, on the borders of 
the Thames. He was anxious to point 
out how their interests would be very 
materially affected if this measure were 
passed. The Corporation of Windsor— 
the town he had the honour to repre- 
sent—had lately purchased, or were 
about to purchase, for the only question 
remaining to be settled was the amount 
of the purchase money which was now 
under arbitration by the Board of 
Works, a quantity of land which was 
to be devoted for the purpose of secu- 
ring the health of the inhabitants of the 
town. Not only were they entering 
into this arrangement, but they were 
engaged with the present generation to 
pay the sum of money it was necessary 
to raise, although the scheme was for 
the benefit of generations that were to 
come. What would be the result to 
the Corporation of Windsor and its 
water works if this Bill passed? The 
measure authorized the Company to 
take 300 acres of land contiguous to 
Windsor and Eton, where the promoters 
meanttomakeshaftsandadits. Bydoing 
so they would draw from the strata the 
water out of probably 50,000 or 100,000 
acres in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The Bill authorized the Company to 
draw water which might be found in or 
under any lands acquired by the Com- 
pany. But they could not limit them- 
selves to the water found in or under 
the lands they required, because this 
particular piece of land was like the 
neck of a bottle, and would suck in and 
withdraw all the water out of the chalk 
formation. What would be the conse- 
quence to the inhabitants of Windsor 
and Eton? It would be found after 
the Corporation had purchased the land 
to which he referred, and had spent a 
large sum of money upon it, that all 
their wells would be tapped and dried. 
What security, therefore, could they 
have for supplying Windsor and Eaton 
with water, which was undoubtedly as 
important to those places as the supply 
to the inhabitants of London? The 
Company knew very well that the land 
they proposed to acquire contained a 
large quantity of water. With regard 
to the national seceerty. oes in 
Windsor, and partic 
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Castle, he would not follow all the 
arguments of his hon. Friend who 
moved the rejection of the Bill, but he 
would say this—that some 20 years ago 
there was a co ion in Windsor 
Castle, and the authorities, being 
much alarmed at what had pons he 4 
immediately constructed works for wells 
in a high position in Windsor Forest, 
so that the water from certain towers 
then erected might find its way to 
Windsor Castle. If a fire were to occur 
there again, and these wells had been 
dried by the works of the Grand Junction 
Company, a very serious calamity might 
oceur. He was told that the Company 
had made some suggestions to the Board 
of Works which might be satisfactory 
to them, but he thought that whatever 
terms they might offer, or whatever 
suggestions they might make, it would 
be much better for the Board of Works 
to rely upon and preserve the sources of 
supply they had now, rather than trust 
to others which they knew not of.. There 
were other reasons why this Bill should 
not be read a second time; but, seeing 
that it was a Private Bill, he would not 
enter into them, but he would leave 
the measure to the judgment of the 
House, simply intimating that he should 
record his vote against it. 

Tae PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Ritchie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, as 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Ohurchill) 
had appealed to the Government to give 
its support to the Bill, he wished to say 
a few words in answer to that appeal in 
regard to the course which he would 
recommend the House to take upon the 
measure. In the first place, he would 
point out to the House that this was no 
wanton application on the part of the 
Company, but that it was absolutely 
necessary for them to come to Parlia- 
ment for additional powers in regard to 
the supply of water. The Report of the 
Water Examiner in London to the Local 
Government Board pointed out clearly 
last year that the demands upon the 
resources of this Oompany had ap- 
proached almost perilously to the limits 
of supply. He would only read one 

ph of the Report in order to 
show what the opinion of the Water 
iner was— 

“The expansion of the demand for water in 
istrict supplied by the Grand Junction 
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Company, and the circumstances under which 
the supply was carried out during the past two 
summers, when it approximated closely on two 
or three occasions to 22,000,000 gallons daily, 
showed that the time had arrived when a further 
yon of the works must be arranged 
or.” 
The House would see that it was conse- 
quently imperative on the Company to 
come to Parliament for further powers 
in connection with a supply of water. 
The question next arose whether the 
Company could get the enormous supply 
they absolutely required in the neigh- 
bourhood of their existing works. From 
the evidence before the House it was 
evident that they could not obtain the 
supply in the neighbourhood of their 
existing works, and that if they were by 
any means enabled to do so, it would not 
be a satisfactory one, in consequence 
of the building operations now going 
on. The next question was whether 
the proposed source of supply was, from 
a sanitary point of view, a good one. 
On that point he thought there could 
be no question whatever. The source 
from which it was proposed to obtain 
the supply was an infinitely superior 
one to that which the Company at 
present drew upon. Therefore, whether 
the House looked at the needs of 
the Company or the source from 
which they proposed to obtain a supply, 
the application would be found to be a 
justifiable one. No doubt the objections 
which had been raised by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Uxbridge (Mr. 
Dixon-Hartland) were of a serious 
nature. He had no desire to express 
any opinion upon those objections on 
the part of the Government, but he 
agreed with his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington that that was 
a question in regard to which the House 
was not in a position to come to a satis- 
factory decision. It must of necessity 
be a matter to be inquired into in the 
usual manner by a Committee of the 
House of Commons. The position the 
Government took in the matter was this 
—they recommended the House to pass 
the second reading, in order that the 
Bill might go before a Select Committee, 
where all the objections which had been 
raised would be fully considered, and 
the question would be decided upon its 
merits. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said he intended to ask the House to 
reject the Bill for precisely the reasons 


Mr. Ritehie 
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that the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington = Randolph 
Churchill) asked the House to pass it, 
and not for any of those matters which 
had been put to the House, no doubt 
accurately enough, by the hon. Members 
who had moved and seconded the rejec- 
tion of the measure, but for a matter 
upon which the House was ectly 
competent to pass an opinion. He spoke 
on behalf of the population of London. 
He would put this to the noble Lord 
and those who thought of voting with 
him. The proposal was to give to a 
private Company power to take from 
the Thames, which was already falling 
very short year by year, for the benefit 
of that Company’s pocket, water which 
they were to sell at a profit, and which 
they should go further away to find, 
instead of reducing that which was now 
an insufficient supply. The noble Lord 
said that the House was not competent 
to judge of the question. There were 
matters within the knowledge of the 
House which they could not help recog- 
nizing. One of them was that the 
Thames for years, except in seasons of 
flood, had been deficient in volume, and 
was growing more deficient year by 
year. His own experience might not 
be of much value, but he frequently 
visited the district from which this water 
was proposed te be taken. He was 
fishing there only on Saturday last, and, 
therefore, he spoke with some knowledge 
when he said that the Thames was not 
more than two or three inches higher 
in mid-winter than it generally was 
in the drought of summer. It used 
to be that the Thames was only 
low in summer, but that was not 
the case now. It was proposed that the 
Grand Junction Company should take the 
water away and sell it, and they were 
told that that was a matter upon which 
a Committee upstairs could form a 
better opinion than the House itself. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board inti- 
mated thatthe Government were prepared 
to support the second reading of the 
Bill. He was very sorry to hear it. 
In the interests of the people of London 
he was sorry to hear such an announce- 
ment. He maintained that the Govern- 
ment would do better to prevent that 
which was an im t source of health, 
because a well-fed river was always 4 
source of health, from being further 
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interfered with by a private Company 
which would soon have to be bought 
up in some of the arrangements which 
were about to be made. He asked the 
House to reject the scheme. They were 
told that the Company must have water 
—that was to say that the pes a 
must have goods to sell. Let the Com- 
any then get their goods from a longer 
istance by the means which science had 
placed in their hands, just as G w 
and Manchester had to do. hy 
should a private Company be allowed 
to convert the Thames into a muddy 
ditch simply for their own benefit ? The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board said the 
source from which the Company pro- 
posed to take their supply was a superior 
source to that from which they obtained 
it now. That was quite true; but why 
should the River itself have its volume 
of water extracted, and mere sewage, 
filth, and mud retained in it? He 
asked the House to reject the Bill as an 
impertinent attempt on the part of a 
private Company to make money out of 
the health of the people. 
Mr. SEAGER HUNT (Marylebone, 
W.) wished to point out that the argu- 
ments used by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington and the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
were arguments which should induce 
the House to look at the question, not 
from the point of view taken by the 
Grand Junction Company, but from the 
— of view of the supply of water to 
ndon a. It might be neces- 
sary for this Company for sanitary pur- 
ses to remove their works m 
ampton to Windsor on account of the 
pollution of the supply by cesspools. 
It might, therefore, be necessary to 
withdraw the water supply from Hamp- 
ton and for the works to be removed to 
some other place. On the other hand, 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ux- 
bridge (Mr. Dixon-Hartland) had 
pointed out a number of evils which 
would be created if the Bill were 
passed. The proper course, then, was to 
refer the whole question of the water 
supply of London to a Committee. It 
was not a question pertaining to this 
one Company alone, but it was a ques- 
tion pertaining to the entire water 
supply of the Metropolis, and that being 
so, he ventured to suggest that those who 
opposed the Bill should come to an 
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understanding that the matter should 

be referred to a Committee in order 

that the whole question of the supply of 

water to London should be thoroughly 
me into. 

Mayor RASOH (Essex, 8.E.), in 
supporting the Amendment, said, he 
hoped the House would allow him to 
say a few words, as he regarded himself 
to some extent as an expert, being him- 
self the Chairman of a large Water 
Company. The intention of the pro- 
moters of the Bill appeared to be two- 
fold. First, to obtain a superior supply 
of water; and, secondly, to take no more 
water out at Windsor than they now 
took out at Hampton. They were told 
that the water supply at Hampton was 
impure. He a that they ought 
not to condone the laxity of the Thames 
Conservancy Board, who, against the 
interests of the riparian owners, allowed 
to be poured into the Thames millions 
of ons of sewage. He thought it 
was wrong that the water of the Thames 
should be injured owing to the laxity of 
the Conservancy Board. The argument 
was that the Company would not take 
more water at Windsor than at Hampton ; 
but that argument could hardly be held 
by any man of business, because the 
difference consisted in taking water 20 
miles higher up the River. It was just 
the same as taking a glass of water out 
of a nine-gallon cask instead of a water 
bottle, seeing that the volume of water 
at Hampton was only one-third of that 
at Windsor. He hoped the House would 
vote against the second reading as a 

rotest against the laxity of the Thames 
nservancy Board, and in order to 
= the inhabitants of Windsor and 
aton from being subjected to the des- 
poiling of the most beautiful prospect 
near London. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Covrtyey) (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, he would not detain, the House 
long; but he would recommend hon. 
Members not to depart from the usual 
course, but to remit the consideration of 
the Bill to a Select Committee. Many 
allegations had been made on both sides 
in reference to the Bill that were con- 
tradictory to each other, and it was 
quite impossible that the House could, 
as a rule, from mere impressions, de- 
rived from different statements, come to 
a right conclusion with regard to them. 
Every one of the statements made in 
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course of the discussion could be inves- 
tigated before a Committee upstairs, 
where the constituents of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Uxbridge (Mr. Dixon-Hartland) 
and the hon. Member for Windsor (Mr. 
Richardson-Gardner) would be able to 
protect their own interests. He did not 
see why the persons represented by the 
hon. Members for Uxbridge and Wind- 
sor should not defend their interests 
before a Select Committee appointed by 
the House to inquire into all the vexed 
questions raised by the Bill. The junior 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) had made a powerful impression 
by appealing to larger considerations 
relating to the character and state of 
the Thames. Now, the Thames would 
be represented before the Committee by 
the Thames Oonservancy Board, who 
were to appear in opposition to the Bill; 
and it would be their first duty to show 
distinctly the effect of the operation 
of the Bill upon the condition and 
volume of the water. That was a ques- 
tion which it was absolutely necessary 
to decide on its merits. the hon. 
Member for Northampton had displayed 
his usual candour in dealing with the 
House he would have told them, when 
he spoke of the low level of the Thames 
at this time of the year—namely, mid- 
winter—that there was an unusually 
dry summer and an unusually dry 
winter. 

Mrz. BRADLAUGH said, that except 
after a flooded winter a few years ago, 
the Thames in mid-winter had been in- 
variably low for the last 10 years. 

Mr COURTNEY said, that was a 
new allegation, but it was one that could 
be investigated by a Select Committee. 
There was nothing that the Committee 
would not have puwer to examine into 
with regard to the effect of the opera- 
tions of the Company, if the Bill were 
read a second time. So faras a general 
review of the Thames was concerned, 
there was only one point which a Com- 
mittee would not originally inquire into, 
and that was the probable general effect 
of the operations of the Company upon 
the beauty of the Thames. He did not 
know whether any particular persons 
would have power to appear before the 
Committee upon that matter. In refer- 
ence to the general effect upon the 
Thames and its banks, he would suggest 
that if the House consented to read the 
Billa second time, as he hoped it would, 
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it might be expedient to agree to an 
Instruction to the Committee to consider 
what the effect of the Bill might be 
upon the beauty of the Thames, and 
what safeguards could be introduced in 
order to protect the River under that 
aspectof the case. Subject tothat sugges- 
tion he did not know a single issue 
raised in the Bill which could not be 
fairly and perly considered by a 
fall cousl nop "Wo poosunip deadcd op 

inly could not be r ed b 
the House itself. 7 ee , 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) re- 
marked that there was one point which 
had not been gone into, and that was 
how the Bill would affect the whole sup- 
ply of water to London. Many persons 
thought that the water supply of the 
Metropolis was not in a satisfacto 
position, and required to be considered 
asa whole. Therefore, every Bill passed 
by Parliament which tended to increase 
and emphasize the present system by re- 
tarding the carrying out of a larger and 
better supply of water for the whole of 
London, was one which required careful 
consideration. That was the view he 
took of the matter, because in his judg- 
ment what was required was that the 
entire system of the Metropolitan water 
supply should be carefully investigated. 
The more formidable and larger the 
Water Companies became, the more 
difficult it would be in future to re- 
arrange and consolidate the whole of the 
water supply of London. Therefore, as 
they were about to enter upon domestic 
legislation, he thought the best course 
for the House to pursue, would be to wait 
until the entire subject could be in- 
quired into by a Select Committee. He 
thought the Bill should be referred to a 
Committee to consider the whole ques- 
tion of the water supply of London, 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 104; Noes 
188: Majority 84. (Div. List No. 16.) 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Second Reading put of for six months. 


QUESTIONS. 
coat ite 
MERCHANT SEAMEN—CASE OF THE 
NEGRO RILEY. 
Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
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ment, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the case of a negro named 
Riley, who, having been charged by his 
captain with an offence at sea, which 
he strenuously denied, was detained in 
prison at Hull, under repeated remands, 
the prosecutor not appearing to maintain 
the charge, for 109 ion. and was dis- 
charged last week by the magistrate in 
default of the prosecution appearance ; 
and, whether the accused, having been 
discharged under such circumstances, is 
entitled to any remedy for his long de- 
tention ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; my attention has been called to 
this case. The failure of the prosecu- 
tion to appear was due to the fact that 
the ship in which the witnesses were 
travelling to this country was condemned 
as unfit at Bermuda, and the crew were 
paid off and discharged. The record of 
the Naval Court, held at the British 
Vice Consulate at Pensacola, which 
found the prisoner guilty of assault and 
remitted him to this country for trial, 
was left at Bermuda; and the captain, 
who was the prosecutor, was ill in bed, 
Under these circumstances, the prisoner, 
who had been in custody since the 25th 
of October, was discharged by the ma- 
gistrate ; but it was not a case in which 
I could advise that any compensation 
should be given. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA —GRANT OF 
RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether there is any truth 
in the rumour that it has been in con- 
templation to grant responsible Govern- 
ment to Western Australia, having a 
population of under 45,000 souls, and a 
territory of 1,000,000 square miles, and 
whether Parliament will be consulted 
before any steps are taken to en- 
courage or approve any such movements 
by the Colonial Office; whether he will 
state the quantity of Government lands 
which have been already alienated by 
the Goverment of the Colony, with the 
approval of the Colonial Office, distin- 
guishing land sold from land leased, and 
will state the average price obtained per 
acre in each case; and, whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House, a 
Return of all land grants, sales, or 
dealings by the Colonial Government 
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during the past 10 years, stating the 
names of the grantees or lessees respec- 
tively, and, in the case of Sydicates or 
public Companies who have been Con- 
cessionaires, giving the names of the 
members of such Syndicates or Com- 
panies, and the terms and conditions of 
the Concessions in each case ? 

Toe UNDER SEORETARY orf 
STATE ‘ge Henry Dz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth) : In reply to 
the hon. Member, I have to state that 
it is not proposed, in the event of re- 
sponsible Government being introduced 
into Western Australia, to give to the 
present population the control of the 
whole of the Crown Lands within the 
boundaries of the Colony. It would be 
necessary to an Act before re- 
sponsible eidrmnian could be estab- 
lished, so on ahaa porns will have full 
opportunity of considering the ig ns 

Pld they be proceeded with, fore 
they can be carried out. Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot, however, under- 
take to consult Parliament before de- 
ciding whether a Bill for the purpose 
should be introduced. The particulars 
of leases, sales, and grants of Crown 
Lands in Western Australia are not re- 
corded in this country, and would, 
therefore, have to be obtained from 
the Colony. ‘There would be no objec- 
tion to procure them, in the event of a 

ro being made to Parliament for 
Tegislation on the subject of the hon. 
Member’s Question. 

In further answer to Mr. Ktva, 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he was not able to lay the Returns 
asked for on the Table, but would make 
inquiry. 

In answer to Mr. Antuur O’Connor 
(Donegal, E.), 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
the approval of the Oolonial Office 
would be necessary to any scheme pro- 
posed. 


CRIMINAL LAW—SENTENCES OF 
FLOGGING, 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, since recent legislation reserves 
the punishment of flogging for offences 
attended by violence, he will bring in 
a Bill to repeal the provisions of 7 & 8 
Geo. IV. oc. 28, under which William 
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Roberts was recently sentenced at Liver- 
pool Assizes to 30 lashes ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
consulted with the Lord Chancellor and 
the Lord Chief Justice, and they concur 
in the opinion that the section in ques- 
tion should be repealed. Steps will ac- 
cordingly be taken by the Government 
to effect its repeal. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—JOHN SUL.- 
LIVAN, BLACKSMITH — CAPTAIN 
MASSEY, R.M. 

Mz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
John Sullivan, blacksmith, whose sen- 
tence of one month’s imprisonment, 
under the Criminal Law Procedure (Ire- 
land) Act, 1887, was set aside by the 
Court of Exchequer on the ground of 
there being no evidence to justify a con- 
viction, was tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced by Captain Massey, R.M.; whe- 
ther at Tarbert, County Kerry, in 
January, certain persons were convicted 
by the same Captain Massey, R.M., of 
the offence of being present at a meet- 
ing of the Irish National League ; whe- 
ther in passing sentence Captain Massey 
declared— 

“Tt had been established to his satisfaction 
that a meeting had been held; that that fact 
raised the presumption that it was a National 
League meeting ; and that the onus of proving 
that it was not a National League meeting 
rested on the accused ; ”’ 
and, whether Captain Massey, R.M., is 
one of the magistrates of the sufficiency 
of whose legal knowledge the Lord 
Lieutenant has satisfied himself, as 
required by ‘‘The Criminal Law Pro- 
cedure (Ireland) Act, 1887?” 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiye-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: John Sullivan was tried, with 
four others, on a charge of conspiracy 
to Boycott, before Mr. Macdermott, 
R.M., and Captain Massey, R.M., and 
sentenced to one month’s imprisonment. 
This sentence wes set aside by the Court 
of Exchequer on account of the absence 
of evidence of a Boycotting conspiracy 
in Sullivan’s case. Bédean of such a 
conspiracy had been given in the first 
of the cases heard by the magistrates, 
but it was not formally repeated in 
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Sullivan’s case; and, while the i 
ar had had full a a of it, 
it did not a r on the deposition in- 

by the Superior Court, which, 
therefore, had no judicial knowledge of 
it existence. As regards the cases 
heard at Tarbert Petty Sessions, Cap- 
tain Massey, R.M., reports that the 
statement quoted is altogether erroneous. 
Appeals, however, have been taken 
against the convictions; and I am, 
therefore, precluded from entering fur- 
ther into the matter. Captain Massey 
was one of the legally qualified Resi- 
dent Magistrates under the Prevention 
of Crime (Ireland) Act, 1882, and has 
been re-appointed as one of the magis- 
trates of the sufficiency of whose legal 
knowledge the Lord Lieutenant has 
satisfied himself, as required by the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, 1887. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS — PROMO- 
TION TO THE LOWER DIVISION. 


Sir JOHN PULESTON (Devonport) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the List of Writers to be pro- 
moted to the Lower Division of the 
Civil Service lately issued is to be con- 
sidered as a final one? 

Toe SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The consideration of 
copyists’ claims in- the greater part of 
the Public Offices is completed, and 
there will be no further promotions to 
the Lower Division so far as these 
Offices are concerned. Two or three 
Departments are still under considera- 
tion. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT, 1887— 
ACTION OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS, 


Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire, 8.E., Hey- 
wood) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether the 
Colonial Governments have initiated 
legislation for the prevention of the 
import and sale of falsely and fraudu- 
lently marked goods, and so as to bring 
Colonial Law into harmony with ‘‘ The 
Merchandise Marks Act, 1887 ?”’ 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry Dz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The greater 
number of Colonies have not yet replied 
to the Circular Despatch addressed to 
them by the Secretary of State in Sep- 
tember last, urging legislation in har- 
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mony with the Merchandise Marks Act, 
1887; but all the answers, as far as 
received, have been in fayour of such 
legislation. The Secretary of State is 
now addressing a reminder to those 
Colonies which have not answered. 


EGYPT—LIGHTHOUSES IN THE RED 
SEA. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Is he aware 
that for 1,000 miles up the Red Sea 
there is no lighthouse ; is he aware that 
the light dues of the Red Sea amount 
to £60,000 a year, and only £30,000a 
year is expended on lights; is he aware 
that a very large number of valuable 
vessels, with cargo, have been wrecked 
during the past few years in the Red 
Sea, and that great peril and anxiety 
attends the navigation of those waters 
to British seamen ; and, will he commu- 
nicate these facts to the Egyptian or 
Turkish Government, and urge imme- 
diate attention to the danger alluded 
to? 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): From Perim Light 
there is no light in the usual track of 
vessels for 840 miles. The facts stated 
in the second paragraph are approxi- 
mately correct; but reductions in the 
dues are intended. The Egyptian Go- 
vernment are now erecting a new and 
valuable light on Shadwan out of their 
receipts, and one was erected two or 
three years ago on the outlying spit of 
Perim. Wrecks have pi a in the 
southern part of the Red Sea ; and it is 
desirable that certain additional lights 
should be placed to guard against the 
existing dangers. Communications on 
the subject have been, and are, going 
on with the Governments concerned. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—MR. 
O’'CALLAGHAN, SUB-COMMISSIONER. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo E) (for Mr. 
M‘Carran) (Down, 8.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether Mr. O’Callaghan, who 
is one of the Sub-Commissioners ap- 
poles for the County of Down, is a 
andlord whose rents were largely re- 
duced by the Land Commission. 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harmay) 
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(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: Having regard to the pretty 
general reduction of rents in Ireland, 
I do not think it at all improbable that 
Mr. O'Callaghan may have had reduc- 
tions made in any rent which may be 
payable to him. The Land Commis- 
sioners, however, inform me that they 
do not consider that they are called 
upon to investigate his private affairs. 

ey are perfectly satisfied with -his 
qualifications, and the manner in which 
he discharges his duties as an Assistant- 
Commissioner. 


IRELAND—BOYCOTTING —DEATH OF 
MICHAEL SULLIVAN, CAR DRIVER, 
KILLARNEY. 


Mr. SHEEHAN (Kerry, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, in reference to a para- 
graph recently current in the newspapers 
about the sudden death of Michael 
Sullivan, car driver, Killarney, Whether 
there is any truth in the allegation that 
deceased was Boycotted, and died of 
starvation ; if he has read the evidence 
of the wife of deceased, in which she 
states that her husband “ took a good 
dinner, and had a cup of tea before 
going to bed” on the night he died; 
whether Dr. Hickson deposed that de- 
ceased was in a weak state of health, 
and was affected with heart disease, 
which was the cause of his death; and, 
if the verdict of the jury was, that 
‘*Michael Sullivan died on 16th Feb- 
ruary, 1888, of syncope or failure of the 
heart’s action ?” 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The man referred to does not 
appear to have been Boycotted, or to 
have died of starvation. The evidence 
before the Coroner showed that death 
appeared to have been caused from the 
effect stated in the Question. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT, 1887--LA- 
BELS ON GOODS—“ FOREIGN MAKE.” 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If under the Mer- 
chandise Marks Bill it is permitted to 
import goods with only numbers and 
letters on the boxes and labels, or would 
it be an infringement of the Act to add 
the words yards or dozens after the 
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goods are warehoused for the purposes of 
sale? The hon. Gentleman also asked, 
If under the Merchandise Marks Bill it 
will be sufficient to have the words 
“Foreign make” plainly marked on 
such goods as ribbons, gloves, hosiery, 
and other textile fabrics, without men- 
tioning the particular country of manu- 
facture ? 

Toe SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N-) (who 
replied) said: Under the Merchandise 
Marks Act there would be no objection 
to the importation of goods with only 
numbers and letters on the boxes and 
labels. Hon. Members will not expect 
me to express any opinion as to the 
legality or otherwise of anything that 
may be done to the goods after they 
have passed beyond the control of the 
Customs Authorities. The words ‘‘ foreign 
make,” though not quite clear, would 
suffice to pass goods unless they bear 
the mark of a manufacturer or dealer in 
this country, in which case the Act 
requires a direct indication of the 
country of origin, though I prefer the 
words ‘‘ made abroad.” 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—APPEAL 
OF JEREMIAH BREEN, OF BEAUFORT, 
KILLARNEY. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that Jeremiah Breen, 
of Beaufort, Killarney, appealed in a 
land case from the decision of the Sub- 
Commissioners sitting at Killarney in 
March, 1884; that three years elapsed 
before his case was listed for hearing by 
the Head Commission sitting in Killar- 
ney in March, 1887; that the sitting of 
the Head Commission was then adjourned 
till August, and that meantime Breen’s 
case was removed from the list; when 
it is probable his appeal will be heard, 
as it has now been pending four years ; 
and, what was the old rent, and what is 
the “fair rent’ fixed in March, 1884, 
by the Sub-Commissioners ? 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krxe-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the Land Commissioners had in- 


formed him that the facts were precisely | 


as stated in the Question. The delay, 


however, was due to the fact that the 
tenant had not thought it necessary to 
apply for a re-hearing in time under the 
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Rules of December, 1883. The applica- 
tion would, in due course, appear in the 
list for hearing at the next sitting of the 
Killarney Sub-Commission, the date of 
whose sitting had not, however, been 
fixed. The old rent was £25 10s. and 
the judicial rent £21 10s. 

rk. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
Will the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man say whether it is the fact that during 
those four years the tenant has had to 
pay the old rent ; and, also, how he can 
explain that it is the fault of the tenant 
for not having had his application listed, 
when, asa matter of fact, the tenant’s 
ease was listed in March, 1887, when 
the Head Land Commission then ad- 
journed as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the late Mr. Vernon, and 
that the name of the case then disap- 
peared from the list ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: I cannot 
answer the first part of the Question as 
to what rent the tenant has had to pay. 
The sitting of the Court of Appeal in 
March, 1887, could not be held, as Mr. 
J. E. Vernon died in that month, and 
the Commission was incapable of dis- 
charging any judicial functions until 
his successor was appointed. I have no 
information about the last part of the 
Question, and I should rather be inclined 
to think that the statement is inaccu- 
rate. bay 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
That allegation is the whole point of the 
Question—that his name was on the list 
of appeals for hearing before the Head 
Commission in Killarney, in March, 
1887. That was three years after his 
case had first been heard. That then, 
when it came on to be heard in March, 
the adjournment took place in conse- 
quence of the death of Mr. Vernon, and 
that then the tenant’s name disappeared 
from the list which was published in 
November. I wish to know if there is 
any explanation of that ? 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN : If the 
hon. Member will renew that. portion of 
his Question I will inquire about it. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: I 
shall do so. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT)— 
FAILURE OF THE 9°2-INCH GUNS. 
Mason RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 

the Secretary of State for War, What 

proportion of the 9°2 guns have failed ; 
who made them; and, whether any 
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more are being constructed of the same 
pattern ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sraynorz) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
eastle): Twenty-seven 92-inch guns 
have now been — of which, if 
cracking the liner be regarded as failure, 
five have failed on proof. The guns 
which cracked their liners were all made 
in the Royal Gun Factories; but the 
liners were obtained by contract; and 
as all which cracked were from one 
maker, while none made elsewhere 
cracked, the presumption arises that 
some peculiarity in the steel may account 
for the result. The pattern has, how- 
ever, been altered with regard to the 
fitting in of the liner. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE STORE DEPART- 
MENT)—INSPECTION AND RECEP- 
TION. OF LEATHER. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the Report of the Judge Advocate 
General with regard to certain transac- 
tions in connection with the inspection 
and reception of certain leather at the 
Ordnance Store Department at Wool- 
wich; whether it is true, as stated in 
the Report, that— 

‘Ina great many cases the sealed patte-n at- 
tached to the specification was a very inferior 
pattern of the articles described ;” 
whether, as regards hides,— 


‘The specification described the very best 
class of hides, whereas both the sealed pattern 
and the sample were universally of a quality and 
dressing inferior to that described in the speci- 
fication ; ” 
whether a contractor, whose attention 
was “called to the condition of the 
hides,” stated in evidence, — 

“T accept no responsibility about them, be- 
cause, when I send in hides properly dressed, 
and they have been approved by the Inspector, 
there is an end of the matter, so far as I am 
concerned ; ”’ 
and, whether the Government will con- 
sider the advisability of establishing a 
system, under which, after a certain 
number of articles had been found not 
to be equal to be specification, the con- 
tract should be considered void, and the 
whole of the goods returned to the con- 
tractor ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he could say who was the official who 
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was meagannibie and what action the 
War Office proposed to take in regard 
to the retention of that official in the 
Publie Service ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannorz) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): My right hon. and learned 
Friend the Judge Advocate General 
(Mr. Marriott), to whom I am much in- 
debted for having undertaken an inquiry 
as to the inspection of leather at Wool- 
wich at my request last year, has now 
presented a Report which is of a serious 
character, and is engaging the earnest 
attention of the Government. As re- 
gards Question No. 22, which the hon. 
Member proposes to put, I would ask 
him to postpone it until Thursday. The 
bearing of the Report upon individuals 
must be dealt with asa whole. I am 
not sure that I ought not to ask the 
House to allow me to deal with it, not 
in the form of an answer to a Question, 
but in reply to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), 
when I can explain fully the views of 
the Government on the subject. As re- 
gards Question No. 21, the Report 
seems to me to be, generally speaking, 
fully supported by the evidence, and 
contains the three statements quoted by 
the hon. Member. I may say that 
propose in future to withhold tenders, 
either temporarily or permanently, from 
firms who persistently neglect to work 
fully up to standards and specifications. 
In the case of one contract, which was 
completed, the defective articles have 
been, as I mentioned the other day, 
returned to the contractor, and he has 
been directed to replace them. 

Mr. HOWELL inguired, whether the 
persons mentioned in the Report as re- 
sponsible were being continued in the 
employment of the Government in the 
positions they occupied ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I would rather 
answer all Questions concerning indi- 
viduals on Thursday. 

Mr. HANBURY wanted to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would undertake that Messrs. Dunn 
and Moody, who had performed a great 

ublic service in bringing this subject 
before the public, should suffer no detri- 
ment whatever, either at the War Office 
or in the Department with which they 
were connected ? 

Maz. E. STANHOPE: I would rather 
reserve all I haye to say about indi- 
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viduals till I can speak of them as a 
whole. I admit that Messrs. M 
and Dunn undoubtedly rendered a pub- 
lie service. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked whether, having regard to the 
seriousness and importance of the sub- 
ject, the Government would afford an 
early opportunity of discussing it in a 
graver way than by mere Questions ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I think that is 
a Question which ought to be addressed 
to my right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked, whether the right hon. 

entleman would, in the course of his 
statement, whenever he made it, say 
whether there was not at the War Office 
a list of contractors kept by the Super- 
intendent of Contracts; whether it was 
decided some time to remove from 
that list the names of Messrs. Ross and 
Co.; and whether that Order was after- 
wards rescinded ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I will answer 
that Question when the proper time 
comes. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND)—SCHOOL 
BOARD ELECTIONS. 


Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) asked the Lord Advocate, If 
men holding more than one croft of the 
aggregate rental of £4 and upwards per 
annum in Gairloch, and elsewhere in 
the Highlands, are precluded from 
voting in School Bo elections, be- 
cause the rent of any one of their 
holdings does not come up to £4 per 
annum ? 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Endinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): This is purely 
a legal Question. I refer the hon. 
Member to Section 12, Sub-section 2, of 
the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, for 
a statement of the qualification for elec- 
tors on School Board elections. 


POLICE (METROPOLIS)—STREET ROB- 
BERIES IN ST. LUKE'S, 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he has re- 
ceived from Mr. Preston, Vestry Olerk 
of St. Luke’s, a detailed statement of 
the many street robberies in that parish, 
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oody | pondence between the Vestry Clerk and 


the Commissioners of Police ; whether it 
is true, that in a letter of the 27th 
January last from the Commissioners it 
was stated— 

“ That the police have done all that can be 
reasonably required of them ; there is nothing 
to justify any supposition that they are unable 
to deal with crime in the locality referred to ;” 
whether, in reply to that letter on the 
8th February, Mr. Preston, the Vestry 
Olerk, supplied to the Commissioners of 
Police a second list of street robberies 
in St. Luke’s, to which he has received 
a reply from one of the Assistant Com- 
missioners, stating, that he— 

‘* Has to acquaint you that he has made care- 
ful inquiry into the statement made by you, 
which, however, confirms the view previously 
cugrormse by him as to the adequacy of the 
police arrangements in the district ; ” 
and, if this decision of the Commissioner 
of Police is accurate, that they decline 
to take any further precautions for the 
protection of life and property in the 

ish of St. Luke, will he institute an 
investigation into the statements of the 
Vestry, and see that the n ro- 
tection is afforded to the inhabitants ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; I have received such a communica- 
tion. The letters of the Commissioner 
of the 27th of January and the 8th of 
February were in the terms quoted. 
The Chief Commissioner, after careful 
inquiry, has come to the conclusion that 
the state of crime in the locality is, on 
the whole, normal; that, except in two 
or three cases, the offenders have been 
apprehended ; that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the police of the locality are 
sufficient to protect the public. I will 
make further inquiry into the state- 
ments of the Vestry with a view to 
secure necessary protection to the in- 
habitants. 


CENTRAL AFRICA—THE SLAVE TRADE 
—ATTACK ON PRESBYTERIAN MIS. 
SION STATIONS. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Under Sesretens of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether his attention 
has been called to the attack by orga- 
nized bands of Arab slave dealers on the 
Presbyterian Mission Stations near Lake 
Nyassa, and the precarious position of 
the Missionaries and the British Con- 
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suls, O’Neill and Hawes; whether Her 
Majesty’s Government has taken, or will 
take, any steps to assist them; whether 
he is aware that the African Lake Oom- 
pany, if empowered by Charter to enter 
into alliance with friendly tribes and 
assisted by Government, is pre to 
equip and maintain an armed police 
force umong the friendly tribes on the 
northern shores of Lake Nyassa, and to 
place a gunboat on that lake for the 
suppression of the rapidly increasing 
slave trade on its shores; and, whe- 
ther Government will consider the ad- 
visability of treating with the African 
Lake Company as to the grant of the 
requisite powers ? 

THE DER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovusson) (Man- 
chester, E.) : The latest Report from the 
region in question is m Oonsul 
Hawes, dai December 10. He had 
found Consul O’Neill and the other 
whites ro in safety on the north 
shore of Lake Nyassa. An advance was 
then contemplated against the Arabs, 
by whom they had been attacked, and 
whom they had repulsed with the assist- 
ance of friendly Natives. The Nyassa 
Consul, Mr. Hawes, and Consul O’ Neill, 
of Mozambique, who happened to be 
travelling in the neighbourhood, re- 
paired to the assistance of the Station 
menaced by the Arabs. The House will 
see that Her Majesty’s Government 
could not undertake responsibilities in 
connection with settlements, established 
without their concurrence, situate several 
hundred miles from the sea coast, in a 
district inhabited by warlike tribes and 
infested by slave-trading Arabs. Her 
Majesty’s Government have no know- 
ledge of the power of the African Lakes 
Company to protect life and property in 
the remote regions where these events 
occurred ; and they are not in a position 
to confer administrative power over a 
oor which is not under their con- 
trol. 


PENSIONS—CIVIL LIST OF KING 
GEORGE III. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
statement that the ages of the pensioners 
now living, who 68 years ago were on 
the Civil List of King George III., 


varied from 75 to 92 years, was intended 
to convey that some of such persons 
began to receive pensions at the age of 
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seven years, and perhaps earlier, or 
whether such pensions were for two or 
more lives; when the persons now aged 
from 75 to 92 began to receive a pen- 
sion, and at what ages respectively; 
on what grounds these pensions were 
granted; and, why, as they were all 

on the Consolidated Fund last 
year, the life certificates, which should 
be produced before payment, were not 
in all cases required pe 

Tue § ARY (Mr. Jackson 
(Leeds, N.): The hon. Member will fin 
answers to the first three paragraphs of 
his Question, in far greater detail than 
I could give them here, in the Report of 
the Select Committee on Pensions in 
1838. As regards the last part of the 
Question, I have to explain that a 
charge on the Consolidated Fund does 
not necessarily mean a payment. It is 
@ provision against an anticipated pay- 
ment, resembling the insertion of a sum 
in the Estimates. In the case of a pen- 
sion no payment would be made, or 
would be passed by the Audit Office, 
unless supported by a life certificate. 

Mx. HANBURY asked, whether the 
hon. Gentleman admitted that some 
of these pensions began to run at the 

of seven years ? 

Mr. JACKSON: If the hon. Member 
desires to get information I will refer 
him to the pages of the Report, in which 
he will find ‘the name and the full par- 
ticulars of each of these cases. 

Mr. HANBURY: These pensions 
were all charged on the Consolidated 
Fand during the past year. The hon. 
Member told me the other day that in 
one case no certificate was received for 
three years. Was that pension paid or 
not? [‘ Order!” 

Mr. JACKSON: A charge on the 
Consolidated Fund is not the same thing 
as a payment out of the Consolidated 
Fund. Itis a charge on the Consolidated 
Fund as a provisional payment which 
may become due. In the case to which 
the hon. Gentleman referred, I have 
made the most searching inquiries, and 
have satisfied ~ “eg that the payment 
has not been made. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Oan the hon. Gentleman inform us whe- 
ther, in the case of one of the pensions 
paid seven years ago, the pensioner 
must have been 136 years of age? 

Mr. JACKSON said, perhaps the hon. 
Member referred to the case of a pen- 
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sioner who was 107 of age; but 
he could not answer his Question with- 
out further particulars and Notice. 


CRIMINAL LAW—RELEASE OF COPE, 
A CONVICT. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
called to the case of a convict aw alias 
Stockley, arrested at Birmingham on 
suspicion of having committed various 
burglaries since his recent release on 
ticket-of-leave; whether it is the fact 
that no information of his release was 
published to the police until several 
weeks after his release, and not until 
some days after his re-arrest; and, 
whether he will undertake that in future 
due notice shall be published to the 
police of the intended release on ticket- 
of-leave of such convicts ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): No, 
Sir; it is not a fact that no information 
of this convict’s release was published to 
the police until after his re-arrest. On 
his release he went to Staffordshire, to 
the police of which place his discharge 
from prison had been duly notified by 
the authorities of Chatham Prison. He 
reported himself there ; but left in a few 
days without notifying his change of 
address. I have just received a telegram 
from the Chief Constable of Birming- 
ham, who says that no blame whatever 
attaches to the Staffordshire police or to 
the convict authorities. Due notice 
always is given of the intended release 
of a convict. 


SALMON FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)— 
TWEED FISHERIES ACTS—AMEND- 
MENT. 

Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk) asked the Lord Advocate, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
introduce a Bill this Session to amend 
the Tweed Fisheries Acts, with the view 
of remedying the anomalies and griev- 
ances in the rrein | Acts complained 
of in Petitions signed by all classes of 
the community ? 

Toe LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macvoyatp) (Edinburgh and &t. 
Andrew’s Universities): Yes, Sir; it is 
the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce a general Bill relating to salmon 
fisheries in Scotland, including the 
Tweed Fisheries. 


Hr. Jackson 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (ENGLAND 
AND WALES)—AWARD OF THE 
MERIT GRANT. 


Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster), asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether, in view of the general dis- 
satisfaction expressed by witnesses be- 
fore the Royal Commission on Educa- 
tion as to the method of awarding the 
Merit Grant, he will undertake to issue 
more exact instructions in the forth- 
coming Code, so that Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors may be able to award the Grant 
in a more uniform manner ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT (Sir W1.- 
uiaM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford): I 
am aware that some dissatisfaction was 
expressed as to the working of the Merit 
Grant ; but the instructions on the sub- 
ject are already very full and clear, and 

am afraid it would be difficult to 
amplify them without prejudice to the 
freedom an Inspector should possess 
to take all the circumstances into account 
in assessing the Grant. 


BURMAH (UPPER)—THE TEAK 
FORESTS. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Government have now 
obtained the information promised on 
4th August, 1887, with respect to the 
teak forests in Upper Burmah ; whether 
it is intended to continue the monopoly 
of the Bombay Burmah Tradin m- 
pany; and, what decision the Govern- 
ment has arrived at respecting future 
lessees of these forests ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The Government has no information as 
to the replies addressed to Memorialists 
on the subject of the teak forests of 
Burmah, nor has he reason to think that 
any replies have yet been given. The 
negotiations with the Bombay Burmah 
Trading Company have not yet been 
finally concluded. The further arrange- 
ments in reference to these forests are 
still under consideration. 


POST OFFICE—IRREGULAR DELIVERY 
OF THE IRISH MAILS. 


Mr. DE COBAIN (Belfast, ~ asked 
the Postmaster General, Wh he 
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has seen & communication in The 
Standard of Saturday, complaining of 
the serious ae eg in the delivery 
of Irish mails, which, arriving at Euston 
at 6 a.m., were not delivered till 12°30 
p.m., or six and a quarter hours after 
arrival; whether a sum of two guineas 
per annum was demanded for the 
privilege of giving the letters to 
messengers who might be sent to the 
District Office for them ; and, whether, 
if there be foundation for these charges, 
he will take immediate steps to have the 
difficulties removed which impede the 
delivery of Irish letters ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkxes) (Cambridge University): The 
letter to which the hon. Member calls 
my attention referred, I understand, to 
the Postal District of Bow. I find that 


a revision of the postal arrangements | P 


there is now under consideration, and it 
is proposed to establish a new delivery 
of letters, commencing at about 10 a.m. 
The Irish letters for the District, which 
do not reach London in time for the first 
delivery, would fall into this delivery, 
and would thus be accelerated by about 
two hours. The difficulty in this case 
has been that the total number of letters 
has not hitherto been sufficient to 
warrant the expense of making an addi- 
tional delivery, and they are barely 
sufficient at the present time. The 
charge mentioned of two guineas a-year 
was for a private box at the District 


Office, and is the usual charge. 


TRUOK ACT, 1887—PAYMENT OF 
WAGES. 


Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) asked Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether there is anythizg in the pro- 
visions of the Truck Act passed last Ses- 
sion which renders it illegal for any 
employer to give his workmen beer or 
cider, in addition to their wages, if such 
gift does not form any part of a contract 
for wages? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wenstzr) (Isle of Wight): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to say 
that there is nothing in the provisions 
of the Truck Act passed last Session to 
make it illegal for an employer to give 
his workmen beer or cider in addition to 
his wages, if such gift does not form any 
part of the contract for services. 
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INTERNATIONAL SUGAR BOUNTIES 
CONFERENCE — THE BANQUET AT 
THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Under what 
head will appear the charge for the ex- 
penses in connection with the banquet 
given at the Foreign Office in November 
last to the delegates to the International 
Sugar Bounties Conference, or by whom 
those expenses have been defrayed ; 
under what head will appear the ex- 
penses connected with the visit of the 
hon. Member for the Toxteth Division 
of Liverpool (Baron Henry de Worms) 
to Paris, Brussels, Berlin, and The 
Hague, in relation to the suppression 
of the bounties; and, if he can state 
to the House the amount of these ex- 
enses ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
hon. Member for Cavan will, no doubt, 
be pleased to hear that there is no 
charge whatever upon the public in con- 
nection with the dinner referred to in 
the first part of his Question. With re- 
gard to the second part of the Question, 
the hon. Member for the Toxteth Divi- 
sion of Live l visited Paris, Brussels, 
Berlin, and The Hague for an impor- 
tant public object; but his mission was 
not of a character calculated, or in- 
tended, to involve any publie charge 
whatever. The hon. Member under- 
took this journey solely out of zeal to 
the Public Service, and the public are 
greatly indebted to him for what he has 

one. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON ARMY AND 
NAVY ESTIMATES — RE-APPOINT- 
MENT. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the Government propose 
to accede to the suggestion of the late 
Select Committee on Army and Navy 
Estimates, that it should be re-appointed ; 
and, whether the Government pro 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
on the Civil Service Estimates ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
hon. Member asks me a Question with 
regard to the Select Committee a 

inted on the Motion of the noble 

rd the Member for South Paddington 
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Lord Randolph Churchill) last year. 
will, therefore, take the opportunity 
of referring to a Question of which the 
noble Tat’ has given me private Notice, 
so that I may answer upon the whole 
question of the treatment of the Esti- 
mates on this occasion. It is the inten- 
tion of the Government to go consider- 
ably further than the re-appointment of 
the Committee over which the noble 
Lord presided last year. The Govern- 
ment are most anxious that opportunities 
should be afforded hon. Members of in- 
forming themselves as to the details of 
the Estimates, as far as it is possible for 
them to do so, and tg have the assistance 
of hon. Members in regard to the crea- 
tion of expenditure, which is frequently 
yeoman on the Government in detail by 
on. Gentlemen in the House by Ques- 
tions and Motions; and it is the inten- 
tion, therefore, of the Government to 
ropose the appointment of three Select 
mmittees on the Estimates—one to 
which the Army Estimates will be re- 
ferred; another to which the Navy 
Estimates will be referred; and one 
for the consideration of the Votes pro- 
posed for the Revenue Departments and 
the Post Office. The Government are of 
opinion that it will be necessary to 
frame the References to the Committees 
in terms which will restrain them from 
the consideration of any questions tend- 
ing to the increase of the charge for 
those Servines, I believe the right hon. 
Gentlevaan the Member for East Wol- 
verbampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
hes given Notice for a Committee with 
reference to the form in which the Esti- 
mates shall be presented, and the mode 
in which they shall be considered. It is 
intended to ask the Hous: to concur in 
the Motion of the right hou. Gentleman 
as to the appointment of a Committee of 
the House to consider the extremely im- 
portant question as to the degree in which 
modifications might, with advantage 
to the public interest, be made in the 
forms which govern the discussion of the 
Estimates in Committee and on Report 
to the House, with the view of at once 
effecting an economy of the time of the 
House, and of securing a more regular 
and effective examination of the expendi- 
ture of the country than has taken place 
in recent years. The House will see 
by the appointment of these various 


Committees that the Government is 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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thoroughly in earnest in endeavouring 
to secure to Members full opportunity 
for an effective control over expenditure, 
while the Executive Government must, 
of course, retain undiminished responsi- 
bility for all questions of policy. 


MOROCCO—ALLEGED OUTRAGE UPON 
A BRITISH SUBJECT. 

Sir JOHN SIMON owen) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he had seen the tele- 
grams in Zhe Times of yesterday and to- 
day reporting an outrage upon a British 
subject in Morocco, according to which 
the house of a Jewish woman—a widow 
and a British subject, residing in Tan- 
giers—had been entered, herself and 
children ill-treated, and a boy of 15, the 
natural son of a brother, residing with 
her, forcibly taken away and baptized? 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he would carefully inquire into 
the statement that the British Consul 
had notice of the threatened outbreak, 
but took no steps to prevent it? He 
would further ask him whether the 
Government would take steps to inquire 
into the whole matter, and endeavour to 
obtain restitution of the boy and repa- 
ration for the outrage? He should also 
like to know whether there was any 
foundation for the statement that such 
outrages seemed likely to be of frequent 
occurrence ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, ery» The attention of the 
Marquess of Salisbury has been called 
to the case of the widow Athias. Her 
Majesty’s Minister in Morocco has been 
instructed by telegraph to report upon 
the case, and to telegraph what action 
he has taken. I have no reason to 
believe that Sir William Kirby Green is 
at all backward in protecting British 
subjects. Everything that is proper 
will be done. 


THEATRES (LONDON AND THE PRO- 
VINCES) — CONSTRUCTION — LEGIS- 
LATION. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford) inquired, Whether the Go- 
vernment ad decided to promote a Bill 
dealing with the subject of theatres ; 
and, if so, when it would be introduced ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
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Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
question is still under the consideration 
of the Government, who will shortly 
come to a decision. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887 (IMPRISONMENT OF 
A MEMBER). 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received the following letter 
relating to the imprisonment of Mr. 
Flynn, a Member of this House :— 

Limerick, Ireland, 
26th February, 1888. 





Sir, 

I have the honor to inform you that on 
yesterday, the 25th instant, at Kanturk, county 
Cork, James C. Flynn, Esq., Member of Par- 
liament for the North Division of the County 
of Cork, was convicted of an offence against 
the 2nd Section, Sub-section 1, of the Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887, and 
sentenced by a Court of Summary Jurisdiction, 
constituted under the said Act, to be impri- 
soned in Her Majesty’s Male Prison at Cork for 
the period of twenty-one days without hard 
labour. 

I have the honor to be, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
J. B. Irwin, 
Resident Magistrate, 
and Chairman of the said Court. 
The Right honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons, 
London. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o—_ 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (RULES OF 
PROCEDURE.)—II. CLOSURE OF DE- 
BATE,—RESOLUTION. 

[ADJOURNED DEBATE.| [SECOND NIGHT. | 


Tus FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrm) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he had now to ask 
the House to proceed with the second 
Resolution, which was as follows :— 

‘That Questions for the Closure of Debate 
under Standing Order XIVa. shall be decided 
in the ve, if, when a Division be taken, 
it appears by the numbers declared from the 
Chair that not less than One Hundred Members 
voted in the Majority in support of the Motion.” 
That Resolution was intended to reduce 
the majority required to enforce the 
closure from 200 to 100. He had no 
doubt that it would be received with 
regret, and possibly with dissatisfaction 
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by many Members of the House. A 
P' of that character was not made 
with any satisfaction by the Government; 
but they felt that it was essential in 
order that the House might to 
the discharge of its duties. The experi- 
ence they had last Session satisfied the 
Government that an alteration of the 
Rule was necessary. It might be said 
that this was too great a power to place 
in the hands of any Party ; but he relied 
upon the fact that there was a discretion 
vested in the Chair which would prevent 
the power being exercised arbitrarily 
or unnecessarily. On two occasions the 
Chairman of Committees did exercise 
that power when it was Ya ae to 
apply the closure. He did not intend 
to revive the discussion which lasted 
over so many days during the last 
Session of Parliament, and he would 
only ask the House to consent to this 
modification of the Rule, as he believed 
it to be in the interest of the House it- 
self in order to promote the due despatch 
of Public Business. He earnestly ap- 
pealed tothe hon. Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Gedge) not to press the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice, 
which would make it necessary for the 
majority on a Division upon a Motion 
for the Closure to exceed the minority by 
at least 50 votes, a proposal that he be- 
lieved would not be found possible to 
work in practice. Thus, if the minority 
numbered 180, it would require that the 
majority should be 230. He begged to 
move Rule 2. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That Questions for the Closure of Debate 
under Standing Order XIVa. shall be decided 
in the affirmative, if, when a Division be taken, 
it appears by the numbers declared from the 
Chair that not less than One Hundred Members 
voted in the Lg wr in support of the Motion.” 
—(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town), in 
rising to move, at the end of the Ques- 
tion, to add the following words :— 

** Provided always, that should the Question 
for the Closure of Debate be decided in the 
negative, no similar Motion shall be made on 
the same Question until after the time of two 
hours has elapsed,” 
said, he did not feel it necessary to op- 
pose the Rule itself; but what he pro- 
posed was that when the House had 
once negatived the mex vows of the 
closure, two hours should elapse before 


it was put again. He thought some 
[ Second Night. | 
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such provision was n in order 
to maintain the dignity of the House 
itself. He did not think that it would 
be a dignified proceeding to give power 
to put the Rule in force time after time 
at short intervals. As the Rule stood 
the Government of the day would have 
wer of sending out their Whips and 
ringing in their men, and of putting a 
Rule in force before anything in the 
shape of discussion could have occurred 
after a similar pro had been nega- 
tived. He thought that the House 
should be protected by permitting some 
interval to elapse before the Rule was 
put in operation after it had once been 
distinctly refused, and he was of opinion 
that an interval of two hours was not 
unreasonable. If the Rule were adopted 
as it stood, he was afraid that it would 
have a tendency to lower the debates in 
that House in the esteem of the country, 
and he was afraid it would prevent the 
establishment of a good feeling in the 
House itself. He would not trouble the 
House by entering into a debate upon 
the general principle of closure. He 
would simply say that he agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite as to 
the propriety of amending the Rule ; but 
he did not think that the safeguard sug- 
gested in the Amendment was an un- 
reasonable one, or one thut ought to be 
rejected. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question to add words 
“ Provided always that should the Question 
for the Closure of Debate be decided in the 
negative, no similar Motion shall be made on 
the same Question until after the time of two 
hours has elapsed.” —( Mr. Dillwyn.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he rose upon a point 
of Order to ask Mr. Speaker, whether 
the putting of this Amendment would 
preclude the discussion of the earlier 

art of the Rule? Would hon. Members 
be precluded from discussing the earlier 
part of the Resolution at all? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes; and I waited 
urposely before calling on the hon. 
entleman to move his Amendment, in 

order to give the House an opportunity 
of discussing the Rule as it stands. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said, he wished to oppose the Rule 
as it stood, and he should like to know 


Mr. Dillwyn 
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if he would be in Order in making some 
observations upon that subject now? 

Mrz. SPEAKER: The most regular 
course would be to diseuss the Amend- 
ment before the House, or for the hon, 
Member for the Town Division of 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) to withdraw it 
with the leave of the House. 

Ms. DILLWYN said, he wished to 
consult the convenience of the House, 
and in consenting to withdraw the 
Amendment he hoped he should not 
lose the opportunity of moving it at a 
later hour if necessary. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question again proposed. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he wished to 
give the reasons why he objected to the 
Rule proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had expressed acourately the 
feelings of some Members of the House, 
when he said that the Rule would be 
received with a feeling of regret, and 

ossibly even of dissatisfaction. He 
Ptr. Chaplin) confessed, for his own 
part, that he always had shrunk, and 
shrunk at the present moment from 
going any further in the direction of 
Closure of Debate than they had gone 
already. He had always entertained 
an exceeding dislike to the principle of 
closure, and he had only consented to 
accept it as it stood embodied in the 
existing Rules as an unavoidable neces- 
sity. At the same time he saw no rea- 
son for strengthening the Rule at the 

resent moment. The experience of 
ast Session had shown cunclusively that 
the present Closure Rule was sufficiently 
drastic to enable the Government to 
pass any measure in spite of the most 
extreme obstruction that could be 
brought to bear against it. They were 
told that it was exceedingly difficult 
under the existing Rule to enforce the 
closure. For his own part he did not 
wish to see the closure made more easy 
than it wasat present. He looked upon 
it as a dangerous weapon to place in 
the hands of any Government, and he 
regarded it as equally dangerous whe- 
ther placed in the hands of a Liberal or 
a Tory Administration, and that it would 
lead in the future to probably both of 
two things—namely, a step in the diree- 
tion of closure by a bare majority, and 
to its being made use of as a Party 
weapon. More than that, the Rule did 
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not seem to meet what it was necessary 
to deal with at the present moment. 
What they wanted to deal with was the 
extreme loquacity and verbosity of hon. 
Members. He was quite willing to put 
a stop to the abuse of the freedom of 
speech in that House by individual 
Members; but he objected to go fur- 
ther in the direction of the Closure of 
Debate. For those reasons, he should 
feel obliged to oppose the Resolution of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he 
thought the Liberal Party in that 
House had reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the present state of affairs. It 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that the proposal of the Closure of 
Debate came in the first instance from 
a Liberal Government, and it was a 
measure which had the approval of 
every thoroughly democratic Assembly 
in the world. Whatever humble share 
the Irish Party might have taken in the 
debates, they had to a certain extent 
earned the gratitude of the Liberal 
Party for having brought about such a 
state of things. He could recollect the 
time which was not so very long ago, 
when he sat through 14 weary nights 
witnessing the most extraordinary and 
scandalous obstruction which was offered 
by the then Fourth Party, backed up 
by the present occupants of the Front 
Bench opposite, to the Liberal proposal 
for the closure. Now, however, they 
found the Conservative Posty oteeiing 
the rope round theirown necks. It was 
a spectacle that filled the breasts of the 
Home Rule Members with the greatest 
possible satisfaction. As he said, they 
were putting a rope round their own 
necks. He trusted the Irish Members 
would very soon have the opportunity of 
getting hold of the end of the rope and 
pulling it, which they would do very 
tightly. In the meantime they had every 
reason for congratulating themselves that 
a great obstacle to the ing of a 
Home Rule Bill had been el out of 
the way. In the past he had never had 
any great reverence or affection for that 
House; but he was beginaing to feel 
more affection for it now than he ever 
had for it before. He would, however, 
say this, that he thought the Conserva- 
tive Party were ey great mis- 
take in extending this Rule. The pro- 
posal was to choke all discussions that 
were distasteful tothe majority. It was 
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& proposition that would always be used 
against the minority. The Conservative 
Party were bound to be the minority in 
the long run, and a proposal which 
would enable the majority to choke dis- 
cussion so easily was a proposal which 
would always tend to a considerable 
extent to increase the tyranny of the 
majority. He thought that the Tory 
Party in giving inc: i y to 
the Rule, or in proposing the Rule at all, 
were making a considerable mistake 
in view of their own interests, and in 
view of the fact that for centuries the 
business of this great country had been 
carried on without recourse to such 
methods. He thought the Government 
ought to have tried whether, by other 
means, the Public Business could not be 
earried on, trusting to the traditions of 
respect for the House and reverence 
for its character. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for the Sleaford 
Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) 
had protested against the closure, but 
wished to see it directed against parti- 
cular individuals in order to put a sto 
to verbosity; but it was very doubtfu 
whether the verbosity of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself would not sompen 
favourably with that of any other Mem- 
ber. The right hon. Gentleman had 
conveyed to the House what the true 
root of all this trouble was—namely, 
that the Government sought for some 
years to except the Irish Members from 
the ordinary courtesies which ought to 
be extended to every Member of the 
House. They had attempted to except 
a considerable number of Members from 
those courtesies and to cut off from them 
those privileges which ought to be 
the right of every man in the House. 
Hon. Members had brought this 
gone upon themselves. He 

ubted very much whether the Irish 
Party would suffer most from the 
elosure. He thought that, on the con- 
trary, the Conservative Party would 
suffer more, and he had not the slightest 
intention of offering any opposition to 
the proposed Rule. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) said, he did not think 
it would contribute to any public pur- 
pose if he were to refer with any minute- 
ness to the proceedings in the Parlia- 
ment before last, as the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) had done. 
He would only make this remark. The 
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hon. Member spoke severely in condem- 
nation of the obstruction of what he 
called the Fourth Party. The conduct 
of that Party might have been very bad; 
but in their opposition to closure, to 
whatever length it was carried, they al- 
ways enjoyed the fullest sympathy of 
the Irish Party. He therefore doubted 
whether it lay in the mouth of the hon. 
Member to hold the Fourth Party up to 
execration. Passing away from that 
subject, he was ieilty anxious to clear 
himself from ‘all responsibility for this 
great change. He had been alluded to 
in the autumn by many Members on his 
own side of the House as being a person 
of the most dangerous Radical opinions 
and proclivities; as being disposed to 
import into that House a most drastic 
measure of closure; and one hon. Member 
had gone to the extent of warning his 
audience against his (Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s) revolutionary principles. 
Well, his advocacy of the closure was 
limited to the form in which it was pro- 
oe last year. That was the form he 

ad always had in his mind; it was the 
form he had pressed upon hisColleagues, 
and when it was adopted by the House, 
all his desire in regard to the closure 
was satisfied. They were now asked 
to reduce the number required from 
200 to 100, in order to make it possible 
to carry the Closure of Debate. He 
was not at all without sympathy for the 
feelings of the right hon. Member for 
the Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) on this matter. He 
thought it would have been well if the 
Government had exhibited a little more 
Fe re than they had manifested, and 

ad endeavoured to rub on a little 
longer, in order to give a more com- 
plete control to the Rule as it was passed 
last year. There were many reasons 
why such a course should have been 
taken. In the first place, the Govern- 
ment had succeeeded in carrying a most 
drastic and almost revolutionary change 
in the Procedure of the House of Com- 
mons. Last year the difficulty in apply- 
ing the closure was felt after 12 o’clock, 
in the small hours of the morning. It 
was naturally felt that it was not neces- 
sary to keep so large a body of Members 
in attendance in order to support the 
closure; but he could not sse what 
serious difficulty there ought to be if the 
Unionist Party, animated in their desire 
to see the Public Business carried on, 
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tried to keep 200 Members in the House 
out of a Party which was said to num- 
ber 350 until 12 o’clock. He, therefore, 
thought the Government might have 
been content with the Resolution which 
was passed last year. Another reason 
why he thought the Government might 
have rubbed on with the old Rule was 
a Roe germ of the apr cme 
which they intended to i 
was hardly such as cuaht tebe forced 
through the House by the drastic appli- 
cation of the closure. The Government 
were about to bring forward Resolutions 
which ought not to excite Party feel- 
ings; and the Irish policy of the Govern- 
ment did not require to be supported by 
the closure, seeing that it was not likely 
to receive the same kind of opposition 
which it met with last Session. Another 
reason why the Government should not 
have proposed an alteration of the Rule 
was that they had had public declara- 
tions from the hon. iunhee for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell), and of still more 
value and importance from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), that 
what was known as Obstruction would 
not be countenanced either by the 
Leader of the Opposition or by the 
Leader of the Irish Party, and that if 
there was any repetition of what occurred 
last Session it would not be with their 
sanction or approval. If he (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) had had the great 
honour of remaining with the Govern- 
ment, he should certainly have advised 
the propriety of leaving the Rule alone 
at present. He understood the Govern- 
ment to tell the House that it was per- 
fectly impossible to make any progress 
with Public Business without the appli- 
cation of the closure. If that was their 
honest opinion, it was obvious that, how- 
ever much any Member on that—the 
Ministerial—side of the House might 
question the soundness of their reasons, 
it was hardly possible to offer any oppo- 
sition. He thought, however, that the 
Rule, as now proposed, was wholly un- 
necessary. That was merely a personal 
opinion, but he wished to place it on 
record, because he declined to be re- 
a for any of the consequences 
that might result from the extension of 
the closure in time to come. 

Mr. CRAIG SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 
Partick) said, he wished to remind the 
House of what occurred last Session. 
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When it was that the majority 
should consist of 200, he had moved to 
omit 200 in order to substitute 120. 
That pro was 1 ived, so that he 
was unable to move his Amendment to 
substitute 120as the quorum. His pro- 
position received support from both sides 
of the House, though it was opposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton ( Mr. H. H. Fowler). 
It was negatived, and 200 found its way 
into the Rule. The Leader of the House 
said that if he were beginning again he 
would be inclined to propose a smaller 
number than 200. That encouraged 
him to hope that this year the right 
hon. Gentleman would propose to re- 
duce the quorum not only to 120, but 
still lower. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Sleaford Division of 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) said that the 
experience of last Session had shown 
that it was unnecessary to have a more 
drastic closure; but he (Mr. Oraig 
Sellar) would like to call the attention 
of the House to what happened in the 
month of March, only five days after his 
Amendment was rejected, with regard to 
the number necessary for the closure. 
There were essential Votes which had to 
be carried in Committee of Supply on 
that evening—Votes on account in the 
Civil Service Estimates and in the Navy 
Estimates. The Leader of the House 
said it was absolutely necessary that 
they should be carried in the course 
of the evening. The discussion went 
on till a quarter past 1 without any of 
the Votes being passed. At that hour 
the hon. Gentleman the senior Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
moved the adjournment of the debate, 
and that Motion was discussed, with some 
acrimony, till 3.30, when a Division 
showed 199 in favour of going on with 
the Business and 61 inst it, so that the 
absence of a single ite ber prevented 
the closure being applied to the debate 
on a night when it was essential to get 
the Votes. The closure accordingly was 
not adopted, and the debate went on. 
At 5.30 another Division was taken, and 
as a quorum was found to be present, 
210 Members voted for the closure, and 
it was applied, and one of the Votes 
was carried. But this majority did not 
continue in the House; in the next 
Division it fell to 141. After that four 
Divisions were taken, and still there 
was no quorum present. On every occa- 
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sion the quorum was higher than the 
120 he had proposed, but did not reach 
200. At 1.10 in the afternoon, 250 
Members were present and voted for 
the closure, and the essential Votes 
were carried, after a sitting of 22 
hours. During the rest of the Session 
the quorum was frequently short of the 
necessary 200. He was glad the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the House 
had now come forward with a proposal 
to reduce the quorum to a manageable 
number. The House—by which he 
meant the majority— must be master of 
its own time. The majority were sent 
there to carry on the Business of the 
country. But if it were not master of 
its own time it could not carry on the 
Business of the country. He hoped that 
in-futare the closure would be more fre- 
quently resorted to for the p of 
carrying on Public Business. He was 
convinced that no Minister of the Crown 
would ever be able systematically to 
abuse the Closure Rule. There were al- 
ways enough men of independent mind 
in the House who would resist such a 
proposal even from the most arbitrary 
Minister, and they would be supported 
by the country outside. No Minister 
who attempted to abuse the Rule would 
again have a majority in that House, or 
would come back again as a Minister of 
the Crown. 

Si ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, he very much regretted that his 
right hon. Friend below him (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) should have found it 
necessary to propose this New Rule. 
He (Sir Robert Fowler) would have 
supported last year a proposal to sub- 
stitute 150 for 200 as the quorum. 
He did not consider that number an 
unreasonable one, as the Members of 
the Government were always over 30 
in number, and, therefore, to have 150 
resent only meant that 120 independent 
mes al should come down to support 
the Government. The experience of 
last Session showed that at certain 
times there was great difficulty in 
securing the attendance of 200 Members ; 
but it must not be forgotten that the 
Rule they had passed for curtailing late 
Sittings would very much diminish that 
difficulty. He therefore regretted that 
this pro should have been made. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, that an Amendment s on 
the Paper in his name to the effect 
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that the majority should exceed the 
minority by at least 50 votes; but, 
at the request of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House, 
he would not press it. He thought, 
however, that they were making a 
great mistake in weaving a rope for 
theirown necks. Last year he had pro- 
posed a proportional majority of half as 
many again, and to get rid of the 200 
limit. His right hon. Friend had op- 
posed both, but now he himself proposed 
to do away with the 200, and he believed 
that the right hon. Gentleman would in 
the future regret his opposition to the 
og aes that there should in all cases 

e a substantial majority of 50. He 
very much regretted the course which 
the right hon. Gentleman had taken ; 
but, as he was a hearty supporter of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he would not 
move his Amendment. In common with 
many other Conservative Members, he 
was pledged, when he entered the House, 
against closure bya bare majority. Last 
Session there was a difficulty in applying 
the closure, because often it was found 
that the necessary quorum was not pre- 
sent. On six divisions only was the 
majority less than half as many again 
of the minority, but on no single occa- 
sion did the majority exeed the minority 
by less than 50. 

Srr LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said, that he had always supported a 
Rule of Closure in the House. He 
thought the House ought to have com- 
plete control over its time, and that, 
therefore, any Resolution to make the 
closure more effective in regard to giving 
power to the House itself to regulate 
the time of its discussions, he would 
cordially support. The mere fact thata 
majority of the House, represented by 
the Government of the day, should have 
charge of the Closure of Debate, by 
making the Motion for it, would be 
exercised under a sense of responsibility 
and generally with discretion. The 
Government were always the party of 
action; it was the minority that was 
the party of inaction. So it was the 
interest of the former to get on with 
as little friction as possible. His ob- 


jection was, that last year the Govern- 
ment had introduced a most unfortunate 
provision into the Closure Rule. Instead 
of making the House and the Govern- 
ment of the day responsible for the use 
of the closure, the Government had 
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hauled in the Speaker and the Ohair- 
man of Committees, and made them 
responsible. Ashe had thought then, 
and as he continued strongly to think 
now, it was most desirable that the 
Speaker and the Chairman of Oommit- 
tees should be outside the action of any 
objectionable Rules which were calcu- 
lated to bring them into friction with 
the House Commons. Therefore, 
although he would — with the 
greatest pleasure a Rule to make the 
closure more effective, speaking only 
for himself, he was unwilling to vote for 
this change, because it would be much 
more frequently applied and must neces- 
sarily increase the responsibility of the 
Speaker and the Chairman of mit- 
tees in giving judgment as to whether 
the Rule should be i or not. He 
thought now, as in last year, that the 
Government were making a great mis- 
take, and were endangering the position 
of the Chair by making the Speaker or 
Chairman of Committees give any opi- 
nion whatever upon the application of 
this Rule. Although he would at 
once have voted for the proposal that 
the majority should consist of only 100, 
if the Speaker and Chairman had not 
been introduced into the question, he 
was not disposed now to vote for it 
when it was to facilitate an application 
of the closure which would bring the 
Speaker and the Chairman into collision 
with the House unnecessarily. 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarges) (Cambridge University) said, 
he was glad that the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just addressed the House 
had announced that he spoke for him- 
self only, and that he did not commit 
right hon. Gentlemen who sat with him. 
For his own part, if he (Mr. Raikes) 
had intervened earlier in the debate, he 
would Soe: ventured to an mend the 

ro alterations upon the very argu- 
Sapte which the right hon. Geatieuas 
had used against it. He confessed that 
if this Rule were to be applied only by 
a bare majority of the House—provided 
that majority exceeded 100—in his opi- 
nion it would be a matter of very grave 
consideration for the House ; but, having 
regard to the fact that the Rule last 

ear had most wisely, and as experience 
had shown most fortunately, interposed 
the authority of the Chair as a protection 
to the minority, he thought that it was 
possible to trust to a bare majority, if 
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consisting of 100 or over, the right of 
closing a debate when the Chair had 
sanctioned that Question being put to 
the House. As it was said last year, 
and the experience of last Session proved 
it, the rights of the minority would 
never be endangered in the House so 
long as the Chair was filled as it was 
last year. The experience of last year 
furnished, indeed, the precise material 
which enabled the Government to recom- 
mend the proposed extension of the 
Rule, and without that experience they 
would not be in a position to make the 
recommendation. Many hon. Members 
of the House were in favour of some- 
thing likea ional majority. But 
the House had always shrunk from an 
express concession to a minority of the 
right to decide a question, and had 
preferred to deal with this proposal 
rather from the view of exacting a suffi- 
cient proportion in order to give effect 
to the wish of the majority. He was 
not ashamed to say that he was one 
of those who opposed the Standing 
Order establishing the closure when it 
was introduced by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone); but the principle having been 
accepted by the House, it became their 
duty, as practical men, to make it effee- 
tive, and not ineffective, in its operation. 
There were many cases in which it was 
impossible to have a large quorum ; and, 
in view of the earlier Sittings of the 
House, it would most likely be found that 
during the dinner hour the House would 
be more sparsely attended than in the 
past. The House of Commons could 
not ‘‘eat its cake and have it,” and if 
hon. Members were determined to go 
to bed earlier, there must be some 
method of shortening the debates. Al- 
though the Rule might endanger liberty 
of debate if passed without the Proviso 
which required the previous assent of 
the Chair, he believed that so long as 
that most important and beneficial Pro- 
viso was retained, the House might 
safely trust itself to the operation of the 
Rule as his right hon. Friend proposed 
to amend it. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, the debate proved 
once more that time brought round its 
revenges. In 1882 the Oonservative 
Party were opposed to the application 
of the closure in any form whatever ; 
but having tried it with certain dimi- 





nished safeguards, they were pow re - 
duced to a proposal for applying it 
without any real safeguard whatever. 
Now, the closure might be a good or a 
bad thing, according to the purpose for 
which it was applied. It might not only 
be useful, but necessary, to apply it, in 
order to put a stop to loquacity and ver- 
bosity ; but when used to force through 
the House an unpopular measure, it 
might be made an instrument of oppres- 
sion. Last year the closure was applied 
some 30 or 40 times; but, as far as he 
recollected, it was almost exclusively ap- 
plied to one measure which was hateful 
to five-sixths of the Members affected 
by it, and which a large minority of the 
rest of the House could not even now 
mention without shame and indignation. 
Under such citoumstances, he did ot 
feel inclined to trust to one-seventh part 
of the House of Commons the power of 
stifling a discussion which a large sec- 
tion of the House might desire to con- 
tinue. He agreed with the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) that the chan 
already made in the Sittings of the 
House really altered the state of things 
altogether. It was a great hardship, as 
used to be the case, to compel 200 Mem- 
bers to sit up unfil 3 or 4 o’clock in the 
morning; but there would be nodifficul 
in inducing 200 out of a Party whic 
numbered 350 to remain in attendance 
unfil 12 o’elock, if it were considered 
really necessary to press forward legis- 
lation. 

Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he had been unable to discover in what 
direction the arguments of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General (Mr. 
Raikes) tended. When the right hon. 
Gentleman was hiniself Chairman of 
Committees, he was about the first man 
to pay due deference to the tights of pri- 
vate Members; but when he did not fill 
an official position, he voted in every ob- 
structive Division, and his example had 
been constantly quoted. The right hon. 
Gentleman had only used one real argu- 
tment, and that was, that now the House 
had passed the 12 o’clock Rule, they 
ought to get through their Business 
quicker. Personally, he (Colonel Nolan) 
saw no reason why they should not con- 
tinue the quorum of 200. There were 
always some 60 or 70 political hacks 
connected with every Government 
he did not use the term distespect- 
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fully—who might be certainly relied 
upon to support the Government of the 
day; and now it would be simply neces- 
sary for the Whips to secure the atten- 
dance of some 30 or 40 more—which, as 
a rule, would be supplied from the ranks 
of the Government themselves, and the 
Ministry would always be sure of their 
majority. He defied the Government 
to do that if they retained 200 as a 
quorum, and required so large a num- 
ber of Members to sit up until all hours 
of the morning. It was not fair to 
charge the obstruction in the House of 
Commons upon Members for Ireland, 
which it had been the custom to do since 
the time when Mr. J. Lowther and the 
right hon. Member for Whitehaven (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) first began to ob- 
struct. Under the circumstances, he 
should vote against the Rule. 

Sm RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) said, in order that there might 
be no doubt about a matter of this 
importance, he would ask what would 
be the effect of the Rule now proposed 
upon the existing Closure Rule? Would 
the second alternative in the existing 
Rule which pointed to the opposition of 
not less than 40 Members, and the sup- 
port of more than 100, be superseded if 
the Rule now proposed were passed by 
the House ? 

Mz. SPEAKER: The new Rule would 
be the only Rule of Closure as far as the 
numbers were concerned, and the alter- 
native which ‘he hon. Baronet referred to 
would entirely disappear. 

Mr. OAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven) said, he rose to make a 
pares explanation. He thought he 

ad heard the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Galway (Colonel Nolan) ac- 
cuse him of having been guilty of ob- 
struction. He altogether repudiated such 
conduct, and he desired to add that the 
only time when he was accused of these 
oe he had the honour of being 

efended by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), who came forward in the 
most gallant manner and absolved him 
from the charge of having done any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he could 
quite understand the reluctance with 
which his proposal had been received by 
some hon. Members on that side of the 
House to make any further alteration in 
the Closure Rule. It was because he 
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the rising of the House during a whole 
Session he felt compelled to come 


forward and ask the House to give this 
additional facility for the conduct of 
Business of the House. He was one of 
those who in 1882 expressed reluctance 
to accept any form of closure at all. 
He was then under the impression that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
might have exercised an authority and 
influence in the House which would have 
enabled them to get through the Busi- 
ness without invoking the closure ; but 
once the House had adopted the closure, 
in the nature of things it became neces- 
sary to make it effective. They had, he 
was sorry to say, parted with the old 
traditions of the House which sufficed 
for the efficient conduct of Business; and 
if anything could bring them back, no 
one would be more glad than he to 
endeavour to do so. Therefore it was 
that the Rule wanted strengthening, for 
there were periods in the course of the 
evening when any hon. Member who 
took an impartial view of the conduct of 
Business would say that it was for the 
advantage of the country and of the 
House that the discussion should be then 
terminated. He believed the course now 
proposed to be necessary, and that the 
safeguards which surrounded it would 
make it impossible for any Minister to 
abuse it, 

Tae CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwail, Bodmin) 
said, that the principle which found 
favour with some of his hon. Friends on 
the Select Committee on Procedure, by 
which the closure should be guarded 
against abuse, was to secure that a cer- 
tain number of persons should be pre- 
sent when the vote was taken; but his 
own opinion was that the present quorum 
of 200 was no guarantee whatever 
against injustice being done. The feel- 
ing which animated hon. Members in 
voting was not altered whether they had 
200 or 100 present. With 200 they 
might be guarded against surprise; they 
could not apply the closure as often with 
200 as they might with 100. But they 
did not safeguard that it would be ap- 
eo more justly had they 600 Members. 

ith regard to the diminution from 200 
to 100, he confessed he had no fear that 
regard to justice would be any the less. 
But he always regarded closure by bare 
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majority as one of the test perils to 
that House. He utterly distrusted mere 
majorities of that House. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) secured 
that closure should be on the initiation 
of the Chair. Undoubtedly that was a 
safeguard. Now the security was that 
the Chair must consent. That was a 
most alarming responsibility to put upon 
the Chair, and he confessed that he him- 
self had felt it. (Mr. W. E. Guapsronz: 
Hear, hear!] He heard the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
say ‘‘ Hear, hear!” but he would press 
upon him that he must make his choice 
whether the burden rested with the 
Chair, or whether he would secure some 
other guarantee than that of the presence 
of a certain number of Members. If 
they were going to relieve the Chair, as 
he thought it could be relieved, of re- 
sponsibility, then they must come to 
some other guarantee than that of the 
mere presence of numbers—either a cer- 
tain proportion or a certain minimum 
balance, as suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Sydney Gedge). 
The fact that the House had adopted 
new and shorter hours was, to his mind, 
a very strong reason in favour of the 
present proposed change, and he dis- 
agreed with what the noble Lord (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) said aboat now 
hours. If they were to have shorter 
hours they must have the means of 
more expeditious work. 

Simm WALTER B. BARTTELOT (Sus- 
sex, N.W.) said, he could not allow the 
Question to be put without stating 
his firm belief that if the Conservative 
Party were sitting on the other side of 
the House they would ¢ppose this pro- 
posal. He had always been among 
those who were opposed to closure, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 


for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) | Barran 


had shown by his action in 1882 that 
the House had deteriorated from what 
it was in olden days. It was not re- 
quired then, but now it was said that 
the Business of the House could not go 
on without it. He regretted that his 
right hon. Friend had thought it neces- 
sary to introduce this question again. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) that if they 
altered the Closure Rule at all, they 
should have required a proportional ma- 
jority, so that it might . seen whether 





the opinion of the House was in favour 
of the closure or not. The proposal 
was now that the question should be 
decided by a bare majority. He, for 
one, did not agree to that principle. He 
could only regret that this was the view 
of the Government; and he felt from a 
Conservative point of view that when 
some of those very important questions 
now rife and talked of by hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway came to be 
decided in that House, they would find 
they had by the Rule of Closure made a 
rope for their own necks. They might 
find on that question of the deepest 
importance, the Church of England, 
that this Rule would be turned against 
themselves. He, therefore, entered his 
strongest protest against the proposal of 
his right hon. Friend. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he should not 
trouble the House with any remarks on 
the subject of the Amendment which he 
me placed on the Paper relating to this 

ule. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 256; 
Noes 134: Majority 122. 


AYES. 
Acland, A. H. D. Birkbeck, Sir E. 
Ainslie, W. G. Bolton, J. C. 
Ambrose, W. Bond, G. H. 
Amherst, W. A. T. Borthwick, Sir A. 
Anderson, O. H. Bradlaugh, C. 
Anstruther, H. T. Bristowe, T. L. 
Asher, A. Broadhurst, H. 
Asquith, H. H. Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
Atkinson, H. J. J.F 


Baden-Powell, Sir G_ Bruce, Lord H. 
8. Bryce, J. 

Baird, J. G. A. Buchanan, T. R. 

Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. Burghley, Lord 

Ballantine, W. H. W. Burt, T. 


Barbour, W. B. Buxton, 8. C, 
Barclay, J. W. Caldwell, J. 
Baring, T. ©. Campbell, Sir A. 
Baring, Viscount Campbell, Sir G. 
Barnes, A. Campbell, J. A. 

a. Carmarthen, Marq. of 
Bartley, G.C.T, Cavendish, Lord 
Bates, Sir E. Charrington, S. 
Beach, right hon. Sir Childers, right hon. H. 

M. E. Hicks- C. E. 
Beach, W. W. B. Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Beadel, W. J. Cobb, H. P. 
Beaumont, W. B. Coddington, W. 
Beckett, W. Coghill, D. H. 


Bentinck, Lord H. 0. Colomb, Capt. J. C. R. 
Beresford, Lord C. W. Commerell, Adml. Sir 

De la Poer J. E. 

Bethell, Commander Corbett, A. C. 

G. R. Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
Bickford-Smith, W. Cozens-Hardy, H. EH. 
Biddulph, M. Crawford,D. 
Bigwood, J. Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 


[Second Night. ] 
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Cubitt, right hon. G. Heathcote, Capt. J. H. ee hon. Sir Smith, A. 
Davenport, W. B. Ed wards. Spencer, J. E. 
Dawnay, Colonel hon. Heaton, J, Noten, R. Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
L. P. Heneage, sg hon. E. O'Neill, hon. R. T. Stansfeld, right hon.J 
De Cobain, E.S8.W. Herbert, hon. S. Palmer, Sir C. M. Stewart, M 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. Hermon- -Hodge, R. T. | Parker, hon. F. Talbot, J. G. 
P. Hill, right hon. Lord | Paulton, J. M Taylor, F 
De Worms, Baron H. A.W. Pease, H. F Temple, Sir R. 
Dillwyn, L. L. Hoare, E. B Pelly, Sir L. , W. 
Dixon-Hartland, F.D. Hoare, 8. Picton, J. A. Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Duncan, Colonel F. Hobhouse, H. Plunket, right -hon ey ay 8 right hon. 
Duncombe, A. Holloway, G. D. R. 
Dyke, right hon. Sir Howard, J Pomfret, W. P Trotter, H. J. 
W.H Howorth, H. H Price, T. P. Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Edwards- Moss, T. C. Hoyle, I. — right hon. H. ae hon. G. R. 
rton, hon. A. de T. Hozier, J. H. C Vincent, C. E. H. 
Ellict, hon. A. R.D. Hubbard, Renkin, J Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Elliot, hon. H. F.H. Hunt, F.8 Rathbone, W. Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 
Ellis, J. Isaacs, L. H Reid, R. T. Wa T. 
Ellis, T. E. Isaacson, F. W Ridley, Sir M. W. We , Sir R. E. 
Ewing, Sir A. O. Jackson, W. L ae, right hon. C. West, Colonel W. C. 
Eyre, Colonel H. Jeffreys, A. F Whitbread, 8. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. Johnston, W eee Sir W.T. Whitmore, ©. A. 
= Lieut.- Gen. Joicey, J. Robertson, E. Will, J. 8. 
ennaway, Sir J. H Round, J. Williams, J. Powell- 
Fellowes, A. E. Kimber, H. Russell, Sir C. Wilson, Sir 8. 
Fenwick, C. King, H. 8. Russell, Sir G Wilson, H. J. 
Fergusson, right hon. King- Harman, right | Russell, T. W. Winn, hon. R. 
Sir J. hon. Colonel E. R. Saunderson, Colonel E. Wodehouse, E. R. 
Field, Admiral E. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Wolmer, Viscount 
Fielden, T H. T. galine, A. C. ‘ 
Firth, J. F. B. Knowles, L, Seton- Karr, H. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Fisher, W. H. Lafone, A. Shaw-Stewart,M.H. Wright, 0. 
Fitzgerald, R. U. P. Laurie, Colonel R. P. | Sidebottom, T. H Wright, H. S. 
— hon. W. Lawrence, Sir J. J. T. | Simon, Sir J. Yerburgh, R. A 
i Lawrence, W. F inclair, W. P. 
Fite: vyecam, ,General Leake, R. Slags, J. TELLERS, 
Sir eX right hon. J. | Smith, right hon. W. Douglas, A. Akers- 
| rane Sir H. leg ae w. H. Walrond, Col. W. H. 
lower, C. h, 
Folkestone, right hon. Lewisham, right hon. NOES. 
Viscount Viscount Abraham, W.(Glam.) Dimsdale, Baron R, 
Forwood, A. B. Llewellyn, E. H. Abraham, W. (Lime- Dodds, J. 
Fry, L. ng, Ww. H. rick, W.) Doringtun, Sir J. E. 
Gardner, H. Macdonald, right hon. | Acland, C. T. D. Esslemont, P. 
Gathorne-Hardy, hon. J. H. A. Agg- Gardner, J.T Ferguson,R.C. Munro- 
A. E. Macinnes, M, Allison, R. A. Finucane, J. 
Gedge, 8. Mackintosh, C. F. Atherley-Jones, L. —_— hon. W. 
Gent-Davis, R. Maclean, F. W. Barttelot, Sir W. B. J.W 
, Giles, A. Maclure, J. W. Bentinck, rt. hn. G. ©. Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
ji Gilliat, J. 8. M‘Calmont, Captain J. | Bentinck, W. G. O. Forster, Sir C. 
; Goldsworthy, Major- M*‘ % Biggar, J J. G. Foster, Sir W. B. 
: General W. T. Madden, ’D. H. B Fowler, rt. hon, H. 
t Gorst, Sir J. E. Malcolm, Col. J. W. Bridgman, Col. hon. 4H. 
Goschen, rt. hn. G@. J. Maple, J. B. Fraser, General CO. C. 
Gray, C. W. —e right hon. mit, ‘hon. R. P. Fulton, J. F. 
Grenall, Sir G. W. T. Brunner, J. T. Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- 
Grey, Sir E. Maskelyne, M. H. N. | Byrne, G. M. Gill, T. P. 
Grimston, Viscount tory- Cameron, O. Gladstone, right hon. 
} Grotrian, F. B. Mattos rt. hon H. | Cameron, J. M. W. E. 
' Grove, Sir T. F. Maxwell, Sir H. E. Campbell, H. Gladstone, H. J 
; Gunter, Colonel R. Mayne, Admiral R. ©. | Carew, J. L. Gourley, E. T 
Gurdon, R. T. Mills, hon. C. W. Causton, R. K. Halsey, T. 
all, C. Milvuin, T. Cavan, Earl of Harrington, E 
} Hamilton, Sa hon. More, R. J. Clark, Dr. G. B. Hayden, L. P 
H Lord G Morrison, W. Cochrane- Baillie, hon. Hayne, C. Seale- 
! Hamilton, Lord E. Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir} C. W.A eath, A, R 
Hamilton, Col. C. E. J. R. Conway, i Hooper, J. 
Hanley, Gen. Sir E. Mowbray, R. G. C. Corbet, W. J. Howell, G 
} Mulholland, H. L. Cossham, H. Hulse, E. H. 
} Hanke, F. A. Mardoch, ©. T. Cremer, W. R. Hunter, W. A 
, Hartington, Marq. of Noble, W. Cross, H. 8. James, hon. W. H. 
Hastings, G. W. Norris, E. 8. Dillon, J. Jennings, L. J 
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Kay Ralteee rt. Penton, Sette F. T. 


a ae Pickeragil E. H 
Ke ave ic i ’ 
ad 0.8 Pinkerton, J. 
Kerans, F. H. Playfair, rt. hon. Sir 
Kilbride, D L. 
Lalor, R. Powell, F. 8. 
Leahy, J. Power, P. J. 
Lewis, Sir C. E Redmond, W. H. K. 
Lockwood, F. Reed, Sir E. J. 
Lowther, hon. W. Reed, H. B. 
Lubbock, Sir J. Richard, H. 
Lyell, L. Roscoe, Sir H. E 
M’Arthur, A Rowlands, J 
M‘Arthur, W. A Schwann, C. E 
M‘Donald, P Selwyn, Capt. 0. W 
M‘Donald, Dr. R. Sheehan, J. D. 
M‘Ewan, W. Sidebottom, W. 
M‘Laren, W. 8S. B Smith, 8. 
Mahony, P. Spencer, hon. OC. R. 
Mappin, Sir F. T. Stack, J. 
Mattinson, M. W. Stanhope, hon. P. J. 
Montagu, 8. Stewart, H. 
M , 0. V. Sullivan, D. 
Morley, rt. hon, J. Summers, W. 
Morley, A. Sutherland, A. 
Mundella, right hon. Thomas, A 

A. J. Tuite, J. 
Newark, Viscount Wallace, R. 
Newnes, G. Wardle, H. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. Watt, H. 
Nolan, J. Webster, R. G. 
O’Brien, J. F. X. Weymouth, Viscount 
O’Brien, P. J. Williams, A. J. 
O’Brien, W. Wilson, I. 
O’Connor, A. Woodall, W. 
O’Connor, J. Woodhead, J. 
O’Connor, T. P. 
O'Kelly, J. TELLERS. 
Paget, Sir R. H. Chaplin, right hon. H. 
Parker, C. 8. Morgan, right hon. G. 
Parnell, C. 8. 0. 


Resolved, That Questions for the Closure ot 
Debate under Standing Order XIVa shall be 
decided in the affirmative, if, when a Division 
be taken, it appears by the numbers declared 
from the Chair that not less than One Hundred 
Members voted in the Majority in support of 
the Motion. 


ItI.—Disorperty Conpvucr. 


Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster), in rising to move the 
third Rule against “‘ disorderly conduct,” 
said, he proposed the Rule with great 
regret ; But scenes that were in the 
memory of hon. Members, and which 
occurred during the last Session, showed 
the necessity of such a Rule. The Go- 
vernment felt that if the House was to 
maintain its ancient character, power 
should be given to the Speaker or the 
Chairman of Committee to name a Mem- 
ber on the spot when the conduct of the 
Member was grossly disorderly. He 
thought the Rule would recommend 





itself to the good feeling of hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House, for it 
was not directed against any one section 
of Members, but against disorderly 
eres generally whoever they might 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘*That Mr. Speaker or the Chairman do order 
Members whose conduct is grossly disorderly to 
withdraw immediately from the House during 
the remainder of that day’s sitting; and that 
the Sergeant-at-Arms do act on such orders as 
he may receive from the Chair, in pursuance of 
this Resolution. But if, on any occasion, Mr. 
Speaker or the Chairman deems that his powers 
under this Standing Order are inadequate, he 
may name such Member or Members in pursu- 
ance of the Standing Order (Order in Debate), 
or he may call upon the House to adjudge upon 
the conduct of such Member or Members. 

“Provided always, That Members who are 
ordered to withdraw under this Standing Order, 
or who are suspended from the service of the 
House under the Standing Order (Order in De- 
bate), shall forthwith withdraw from the pre- 
cincts of the House, subject, however, in the case 
of such suspended Members, to the proviso in 
that Standing Order regarding their service on 
Private Bill Committees.’’—( Mfr. W. H. Smith.) 

Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford) said, 
he wished to say a few words on this 
proposal of the Government ; and, first, 
with regard to the last words of the first 
paragraph— 

‘* Or he may call upon the House to adjudge 
upon the pres Be of any such Member or Mem- 
bers.” 


He could not understand what was the 
meaning of those words. There were 
two alternatives. First, that the Chair 
might order a Member to withdraw 
from the House altogether, which was a 
ready way of putting an end to dis- 
orderly conduct; secondly, the Speaker 
or Chairman might act under the Rule 
and name a Member in pursuance of 
the Standing Order. But he might also 
call upon the House to oe upon 
the conduct of the Member. The two 
first cases were governed by Rules which 
prevented debate ; but this last proposal 
would immediately throw the whole 

uestion open, and there would be a 
debate as to whether the hon. Member 
had been so disorderly as to justify the 
punishment which might be given. It 
seemed to him, therefore, that instead 
of saving time this Rule would certainly 
waste time, and instead of quelling dis- 
order it would rise to greater heat. 
Then, with regard to the latter po of 
the Rule, he would ask the right hon. 


[Second Night.] 
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Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- | 


sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) whether 
there had been any practical incon- 
venience in allowing a Member who 
had been suspended to remain within 
the precincts of the House? If in 
practice that had not been the case, 
then, he said, this was a needless aggra- 
vation of the punishment. They called 
on a Member to be in his place to serve 
on a Committee on a Private Bill, and 
yet they were to exclude him from all 
other service. He could not think that 
this was necessary. If the authorities 
of the House were to say that it was 
necessary, then he submitted that it 
should be in the judgment of the Chair, 
at the moment, if necessary, to order the 
Member to withdraw from the precincts 
of the House. One could hardly imagine 
such a case; but in case of need the 
decision should lie with the Speaker or 
the Chairman of Ways and Means. 
Upon the general question of this Rule 
he pointed out that it was a grave and 
new power to place in the hands of the 
Chair. He was not prepared to say 
that he did not think some cause might 
have arisen for increased power in this 
direction. It was, after all, a mitiga- 
tion of the severity of the existing Rule, 
which ordered that, if a Member was 
named for disorderly conduct, he should 
be suspended for at least a week. The 
present Rule was so far a mitigation 
that it provided for suspension for one 
night and no longer. It was true that 
this was left entirely in the discretion of 
the Speaker and the Chairman; and 
after the best consideration he had been 
able to give to the subject, he was not 
unwilling to intrust that limited power 
to those high officials, believing as he 
did that when the responsibility rested 
entirely upon them, and when they were 
not afterwards sheltered in any way by 
a Vote of the House, they would be 
very slow to exercise these powers. And 
it was, after all, a question on which 
the Speaker or the Chairman were able 
at once to pronounce judgment. They 
were witnesses of the disorder; and, 
that being so, he thought they might 
safely be trusted never to suspend the 
Member under this Rule unless the 
disorder was gross and patent. That 
brought him to the consideration of a 

int on which he desired to address the 

ouse. He trusted that if ever this 
Rule were put in operation, both those 


Mr. Whitbread 


{COMMONS} 
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high officials would have regard to the 
fact whether or not thers had been pro- 


vocation. He did feel, after what had 
happened in the House in recent years, 
that there was some necessity for maki: 
a protest on that ground. They 
heard hon. Members in that House make 
charges against other hon. Members 
which he ventured to say, if such things 
continued, would make it impossible to 
hope for order in debate. They were 
_ aware of the decision which Mr. 
peaker had given when appealed to; 
and he knew that it was strictly in 
accordance with precedent — namely, 
that a Member making a charge made 
it upon his own responsibility. That 
was the decision in old days; but in old 
days with that decision there went this 
security, that it was quite certain that 
if the hon. Member made a heinous 
charge against another, and failed to go 
to the proof, he would meet with the con- 
tempt of all Parties in the House. He 
was not so sure that that security existed 
now. Those were days when Parlia- 
ment was jealous of the honour of every 
Member who sat in that House; those 
were the days before Parliament had 
surrendered its guardianship of the 
honour and charaeter of its Members; 
those were the days before it was not 
the fashion to tell hon. Members against 
whom charges were madein that House— 
“If you think you are aggrieved, you 
can right yourselves in the Law Courts.” 
He did not want, however, to rake 
up that controversy; that matter was 
settled, he thought lamentably, on a 
former occasion; but he did say that if 
the same line of conduct was to be pur- 
sued in future, and they had had some 
indication of it during the present 
Session—if hon. Members were to be 
allowed to make charges of the gravest 
and most heinous character against 
other hon. Members of that House, be- 
fore any heat or disorder was produced 
on an occasion of the kind, it would be 
necessary for the whole House to have 
regard to the question as to whether 
_ »eation had been offered or not. He 
thought it necessary to say these 
few words on a question which seemed 
to him of late years to have become 
very grave, and he hoped that in future 
charges of this nature would not be 
made unless hon. Members were ready 
to go on to the proof not elsewhere, but 
in that House. 
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Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, it 
was impossible to his mind to approach 
the consideration of that question with- 
out taking into view the effect which 
might possibly come about with 
to the relations of the Chair and Mem- 
bers in different parts of the House. 
He was strongly of opinion that the 

wer to punish any Member of the 

ouse ought to be retained absolutely 
within the immediate control of the 
House itself, and that the liberty, credit, 
and position of a Member of the House 
ought not to be placed at the mercy of 
any man, no matter whether of the 
Speaker or of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. He did not intend to go into 
the matter which had been alluded to 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), but he (Mr. 
Dillon) said that it was a matter of the 
utmost delicacy for the Chair, and one 
which the Speaker or the Chairman of 
Committees would eagerly wish to be 
relieved from, to decide in a time of 
great excitement in that House, when 
retorts and charges were hurled from 
one side to another, upon whom the 
blame rested. He remembered an hon. 
Member who never rose in that House 
without making the most provocative 
and deliberate charges against other 
hon. Members. That hon. Member had 
made charges of that character against 
himself which on one occasion had 
caused him to appeal to the Chair for 
the protection which he received. He 
had read the other day the boast made 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh (Colonel Sanderson), who 
said at Brighton that when he rose in 
the House he always succeeded in pro- 
voking Irish Members to rise and reply 
to him. 

Cotonen SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I rise to Order. I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon. I did not say on 
all occasions. I said on some oc- 
casions. 

Mr. DILLON said, the’ observation 
of the hon. and gallant Member went 
to strengthen the argument of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bedford. 
The hon. and gallant Member made a 
boast of an achievement in that direction, 
and had announced that so long as he 
had a seat in the House he would 

ursue the some course. He (Mr. 

illon) said that as long as that course 
was persisted in, it would certainly 


vate the difficulty of maintaining 
erin that House. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House had 
stated on introducing this Rule that it 
was not aimed against any Party of the 
House. He trusted that that might be 
said of all those Rules. The Govern- 
ment stated that this Rule was equally 
necessary to control their adherents 
below the Gangway as to control Mem- 
bers in other parts of the House. He 
trusted hon. Gentleman opposite would 
follow out a totally different line 
of conduct in the future, and he might 
be allowed to say that if they did, there 
would be no need to apply the Rule to 
hon. Members on his side. If there 
had ever been disorder in the House he 
claimed the right to say that it had not 
had its origin among hon. Members on 
these Benches; if it had taken the 
shape of violence or disorder coming 
from the representatives of Irish con- 
stituencies, it had been the result of a 
set that had been made upon a certain 
section of the House. An attempt had 
been made to treat them differently from 
the way in which any other section of 
the House had been treated. Coming 
to the more general question of the 
operation of the Rule the fear he had 
—looking at the matter simply from a 
point of view of a Member of the House 
—was, that it would inevitably tend to 
make the Speaker a partizan. Let the 
House consider what occurred in the 
American House of Representatives; 
they saw there a fierce Party struggle 
being carried on and the S er ex- 
pected to carry out the wishes of his 
supporters and that he was a slave of 
his Party in the sense of carrying out 
their views. Again, in one of the great 
Dependencies of this country—in the 
Legislative Assembly of New South 
Wales, where very stringent powers were 
in the hands of the Speaker, they had 
seen every single Member of the Front 
Opposition Bench successively carried 
out of the House by the orders of the 
pg the Secretary of State for the 
ome Department denounced, and the 
Speaker called a dirty tool of the Go- 
vernment. He did not say they would 
ever reach that point; but he did say 
that such an example ought to 
with it a warning to Members of that 
House before they went many steps in 
that direction. He regarded it as a 





most unfortunate thing that in carrying 
[Second Night. } 
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out a penal law, which always left more 
or less bad feeling in the mind of an 
hon. Member to whom it was applied, 
the Speaker should not have the protec- 
tion of a Vote of the House, but should 
be compelled to execute the sentence 
himself. Take a case of which he had 
been a witness in that House, where the 
Speaker or Chairman of Oommittees 
named a Member to the House in mis- 
take, being under the impression that 
he was the originator of the disorder. 
He would, under this Rule, leave the 
hon. Member so situated under a 
stronger feeling of having suffered 
unjustly. He considered this an un- 
necessary Rule, and as such he protested 
against it. So far from its having a 
ood effect, he believed its effect would 
exactly contrary. If Irish Members 
in that House were treated with ordin- 
ary decency and civility, there would, 
so far as they were concerned, be no 
need for any Business Rules whatever, 
and they would then be able to carry on 
the work of the House on those old lines 
which had obtained for centuries; 
whereas the power now sought to be 
placed in the Chair would, in his 
opinion, not only detract from the pre- 
ceedings of the House, but also very 
much detract from the authority of the 
Speaker. 

Lorpy RANDOLPH OHUROHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) said, he was sorry to 
hear the line of argument pursued by 
the two hon. Gentlemen who had pre- 
ceded him, All the objections which 
had been raised as to the injustice of 
this Rule applied with far greater point 
to the original rule, by which the 
Speaker, with the consent of the House, 
was empowered to suspend a Member 
from his duty. The Rule, as now pro- 
posed, was a distinct mitigation of the 
— heavy re which followed on 
a Member being named by the Chair. 
The House, as a rule, would never refuse 
to support the Chair, and thus this Rule 
was a mitigation of the severity of the 
former one. With regard to the person 
to whom the Rule was to apply, it must 
often happen in an Assembly of 670 
Members that some individual—over- 
come with intense excitement or emotion 
—should be guilty of some breach of 
Order. All this Rule did was to give 

wer to the Chair to order him to with- 

w, and thus give him time to come 
to a more reasonable frame of wind. 


Hr. Dillon 


{COMMONS} 
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With respect to the words of the Rule, 
he would ask the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury. It appeared to him that lines 
5 to 10 of the proposed Rule were un- 
necessary. Three alternatives were 
given. The § er might order a 
Member to withdraw, he might name a 
Member, or he might call upon the 
House to adjudge upon the conduct of 
such Member. What the latter alterna- 
tive meant he did not know. It cer- 
tainly required explanation. In his 
opinion it would be quite sufficient for 
the Speaker or the Chairman to have 
the power of relieving the House from 
the presence of an hon. Member who 
was labouring under ——s excite- 
ment without repeating in the Rule the 
words which, under the existing Rule, 
gave the Speaker or the Chairman 
power to name any hon. Member. He 
also objected to the saving Proviso. He 
considered the last words of the Rule— 
“ Subject, however, in the case of such sus- 
pended Members to the proviso in that Standi 
Order regarding their service on Private Bi 
Committees” 
totally unnecessary. For these reasons 
he would suggest the omission of lines 
5 to 10, aud a portion of lines 13 to 15. 
Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) 
said, he was glad that his noble 
Friend (Lord Randolph Churchill) had 
taken exception to the language of the 
Resolution, as his doing so would enable 
him (Mr. Raikes) to explain the matter 
to the House. The proposed Rule had 
been drawn with the object of placing 
before hon. Members at a glance the 
three classes of offences which the Rule 
was intended to deal with. In the first 
lace, there was to be placed in the 
| ser of the Speaker or the Ohair- 
man the power which, he believed, 
existed in the case of the Chairman of 
almost every public meeting—that of 
requiring a person to withdraw who, by 
offensive and im conduct, was 
bringing scandal on the proceedings and 
—— the course of Public Busi- 
ness. That power did not at present 
exist, but it wasa eee Resolution, 
because it would enable the Speaker to 
exercise that power of summary juris- 
diction by requiring a disorderly Member 
at once to withdraw, in which case the 
withdrawal would only cover the whole 
of that Sitting, without being under the 
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necessity of submitting his conduct to 
the House, and thereby calling down 
upon him a punishment of at least one 
week’s exclusion. In the second place, 
that was to say, a graver breach of order 
in Debate, the Speaker would exercise 
the power given to him by the Standing 
Order with regard to order in Debate, 
and by naming a Member would submit 
his ‘conduct to the House, which, if it 
thought fit, might then proceed to pass 
upon him a sentence of one week’s ex- 
clusion, or for repeated offences a longer 
exclusion. But in each of these cases 
the decision might be summary. While 
there might be minor offences which 
might be thus summarily punished, 
there remained a graver class of offences 
which could not be decided in that sum- 
mary manner. In the third place, it 
further recited the power of the Speaker 
or the Chairman in the event of an hon. 
Member being guilty of a still more 
grave offence to call upon the House to 
adjudge upon his conduct, when a more 
severe form of punishment might be in- 
flicted upon him. In such a case a de- 
bate might probably arise. It had not 
been deemed expedient, however, to re- 
lieve hon. Members who were so ordered 
to withdraw, or who were so suspended, 
from service on Private Bill Committees. 
It would certainly be more consonant 
with the dignity of the House that a 
Member who had committed so a 
violation of order in Debate should bring 
os himself exclusion not only from the 

ouse itself, but also from its precincts. 
This Resolution had been drawn with 
special care. The intention was not to 
make a change in the practice of the 
House, except in the one respect of 
giving the Speaker power to inflict minor 
and summary punishme’ in the case of 
minor offenders. He deprecated all 
suggestions that the decline in Parlia- 
mentary manners in recent years had 
been brought about by hon. Members 
sitting in any particular quarter of the 
House, and especially regretted the 
somewhat inflammatory suggestions of 
the hon. Member for Bedford, which 
seemed calculated to lead to mutual 
recrimination. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, he concurred in the 
remark that it was desirable to discuss 
this Rule in an impartial temper, but he 
did not think that the observations of 
the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 





Whitbread) were in the slightest degree 
of an inflammatory character. It was 
a matter of common knowledge that 
there had been instances of grossly dis- 
orderly conduct, which were undoubtedly 
due to regrettable provocation, and it 
was right to ask the House to bear in 
mind the possibility of such deplorable 
contingencies. If this Rule had proposed 
to extend the powers of the Chair with 
reference merely to offences which were 
aimed at by Standing Order No. 12, he 
should have had great difficulty in 
assenting to it, because, although it was 
true they had confidence in the im- 
partiality of the Chair, nevertheless the 
safeguard of the assent of the House, 
which had been dwelt upon by some, 
had never seemed to him to be an ade- 
quate one. It meant, after all, the con- 
sent of the majority, and the majority 
might be depended upon to assent to 
the punishment of a Member of the 
minority. [ Cries of ‘Oh, Oh!” ] He did 
not say that that would be a special 
defect of a Conservative majority. The 
Rule, as he understood from the ex- 
planation, was to be applied not merely 
to offences mentioned in Standing Order 
No. 12, but also to a new offence; it 
was aimed at the new offence of grossly 
disorderly conduct. It was an offence 
which no section of the House could 
approve of or sympathize with, and the 
punishment that the Rule alloted to it 
seemed to him to be a punishment not 
unworthy of the nature of the offence ; 
it was not excessive, and it marked the 
sense of the House that offences of this 
sort should be promptly dealt with. 
But the last two lines of the Rule he 
did not see any necessity for. He 
should have thought the Rule would 
have been much simpler and equally 
efficient if the last two lines were left 
out. Upon the point of exclusion from 
the precincts of the House he had no 
particular feeling ; but he knewthere was 
afeeling against Members who had been 
subjected to censure appearing in the 
precincts of the House as if no decision 
against them had been pronounced. 
hile he should be as jealous as an 

Member could be of interfering wit 

fair liberty of discussion, he could not 
see why any occupant of the Ohair 
should be deprived of that power of 
peremptorily repressing grossly dis- 


orderly conduct which was possessed by 
the chairman of every public meeting. 


[ Seoond Night. } 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he should have thought 
that this Rule would have been resented 
by every Member of the House as an 
insult to his vig ae" He wished he 
could induce hon. Members opposite to 
agree that a Member of that House 
should be ee in the light of some- 
thing more than his personal capacity. 
Every man in that House was the 
freely chosen Representative of tens of 
thousands of persons outside its walls, 
and it was from that fact that the dig- 
nity of a Member of the House was 
derived. The provisions of this Rule 
were an insult to the House of Commons, 
and were a great deal more like the 

wers of a schoolmaster dealing with 

is pupils than those which ought, in 
his opinion, to be vested in one who 

resided over the deliberations of Mem- 

ers of Parliament. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General (Mr. 
Raikes) had put the case with great 
lucidity and with his usual courtesy, and 
he might perhaps be allowed to say that 
if all speeches were made in the same 
manner there would be no need at all 
for the Rule under consideration; but 
while they had Members going about 
the country boasting of their powers of 
vicarious vituperation, then he said the 
time had come when some such Rule 
might be required. Would anyone say 
that it conduced to the dignity of that 
House to enact that when a Member 
had been excluded from that Assembly 
by the presiding officer, a police con- 
stable outside should be at liberty to 
seize him and drive him out of the pre- 
cincts of the House? He had seen the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) seized by the police and 
attendants, and a more disgusting and 
scandalous spectacle he had never wit- 
nessed. He was not at the time on the 
same amicable terms as now with that 
hon. Member, but he maintained that 
by that spectacle every Member of the 
House was personally degraded. It 
was now proposed to yuiacts that 
which was an accidental and he hoped 
& unique occurrence in the annals of the 
House. With reference tc Members 
serving on Committees during suspen- 
sion, he put this case:—A Member of 


the House was allowed to take part in 
all private and public Committees to 
which he was appointed; suppose that 
before a Committee upstairs 
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question of great commercial magnitude, 
such as the Manchester Ship Canal; 
a Member, in spite of having been ex- 
cluded for grossly disorderly conduct, is 
allowed to form part of the tribunal 
that has to decide upon that momentous 
question and yet he was not fit to write 
his letters in the Library. That he 
thought was a reductio ad absurdum. He 
had never been guilty of grossly dis- 
orderly conduct, nor had he any wish to 
be, but he spoke of the dignity of hon. 
Members who were the Representatives 
of the people outside, and looking at that 
fact, he said the Government would do 
well to mitigate the effect of the Rule 
by excluding from it this most odious 
infringment of the liberty of the House. 

Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) said, 
he desired to ask if the powers of the 
Rule would extend to the Deputy Chair- 
man who might be appointed. If the 
Rule was to bear that interpretation, 
then he thought that its provisions would 
be beyond the desires of some hon. 
Members on those Benches. The 
Speaker and the Chairman of Ways and 
Means were both officers elected after 
deliberate discussion, and in that respect 
stood in a position different from that 
of those who were occasionally ap- 
pointed to fill the Chair. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said, the House would do well to ob- 
serve that the proposed Rule did not 
apply to ordinary debate; it was a new 
Rule to apply to certain disorderly con- 
duct which the Chairman of every 
assembly in the world had power to 
put down. But it would seem that the 
Speaker or the Chairman has such large 
powers in the first part of the Order that 
the latter part was altogether unneces- 
sary. In the first place, the disorderly 
Member had to withdraw immediately 
from the service of the House; then the 
Serjeant-at-Arms acted on such orders 
as he might receive from the Chair in 
pursuance of the Resolution; which 
might be that the Member should with- 
draw from the House or from the pre- 
cincts of the House. That was a large 
power. But then came a much larger one 
—namely, that Rule 12 was brought into 
operation. The Speaker or Ohairman 
might name a Member, who would then 
come under all the consequences of that 
Rule. But if he did come under them, 
there was no necessity for the last words 
of-the concluding paragraph of the Rule 
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that the ee “may call on the 
House to jndge the conduct of such 
Member or Members.” He considered 
the latter part of the Rule very offen- 
sive. Why should they order a Member 
to be sent out of the precincts of the 
House if they considered him fit to sit 
in Committee on an important private 
Bill. They gave the Speaker power to 
correct any disorder, and they allowed 
him to bring the Member under the 
Rule of ordinary debate, which contained 
strong penal powers. As he considered 
the portion of the Rule to which he had 
referred unnecessary, he should, in order 
to raise the question, move its omission. 


Amendment proposed, in line 8 to 
leave out from the words ‘Order in 
Debate” to the end of the Question.— 
(Sir Lyon Playfair.) 


Sm RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) said, he thought on consideration 
the right hon. Gentleman who moved 
the Amendment would see that it did 
not entirely effect the purpose he had in 
view. hapa Order No. 12 was in- 
corporated in this Rule only to the ex- 
tent of naming a Member, and the 
further powers contained in that Rule, 
which were expressed in words at the 
end, would be distinctly excluded by the 
fact that they were in the new Rule. 
The expression of a certain portion of 
the Rule directly, would clearly be held 
to be an exclusion of the remainio 
portion, which was not so important. If 
these words had any value whatever, of 
which he had conside.able doubt, he was 
disposed to with the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) that they 
should leave out all the words after 
Resolution in line 4 so that the Rule 
would read— 

“That Mr. Speaker or the Chairman do 
order Members whose conduct is grossly dis- 
orderly to withdraw immediately from the 
House during the remainder of that day’s debate, 
and that the Sergeant-at-Arms do act on such 
orders as he may receive from the Chairin pur- 
suance of this Resolution.” 

If the words were retained at all the 
addition of the words ‘‘ according to 
ancient usage” could be introduced at 
the end of the paragraph to make clear 
what had been explained to the House 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General (Mr. Raikes). The 
right hon. Gentleman had said there 
were three alternatives, and that the 
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third alternative consisted of a para- 
graph by which power was retained by 
= a to ong with Members 
offending according to ancient usage. 
These words then should be inserted 
at the end of the paragraph, if the con- 
cluding portion of it was retained. If 
he were allowed he would move to leave 
we all _ — — a in 
ine 4 to the end of the paragraph. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must wr out 
that as there is an Amendment before 
the House it would not be competent to 
the hon. Baronet to move now the omis- 
sion of these words. 

Sm RICHARD PAGET said, he 
would suggest that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir Lyon Playfair) 
should withdraw his Amendment. 

Taz CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, that the point turned upon the 
construction of the Rule. If the Rule 
stopped at the word “ Resolution” no 
doubt the existing Rule 12 would re- 
main entire; but Rule 12 did not touch 
grossly disorderly conduct generally, it 
only applied to special forms of it. 
The desire was to extend the summary 
form of procedure under Order 12 to 
grossly disorderly conduct other than 
that which was included in Rule 12. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that over and over again Members 
had been suspended by the Speaker 
under Rule 12, not for wilfully disre- 
garding the Rules of the House or of 
the Chair, but for wilfully disorderly 
conduct. He still held to the view that 
the words to which he objected would 
tend to weaken rather than to strengthen 
the Rule. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he 
should not have proposed the Rule if it 
had not been held by the Government 
and all who had been responsible for 
the conduct of Business in the House 
that some further powers ought to be 
given to the Authorities in the event of 
a Member being guilty of grossly dis- 
orderly conduct. If the ate to which 
his noble Friend objected were not in- 
serted he was advised by high authority 
that the power reserved under Standing 
Order 12 would not exist in connection 
with this Rule. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, he felt bound to 
protest against the wording of the last 
one age TI not only inflicted a 
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new and severe punishment upon a 
Member guilty of a new offence, but 
likewise inflicted a new and very much 
more severe punishment upon a Mem- 
ber guilty of an old offence which was 
quite sufficiently punished already. The 
Rule proposed to exclude from the 
— of the House, not only Mem- 

ers who had been ordered to withdraw 
for grossly disorderly conduct, but 
Members suspended by a Vote of the 
House for a week, a fortnight, or a 
month. This was avery severe punish- 
ment, and very grave reasons should be 
given for it. He thought they ought 
to be extremely unwilling to interfere 
with the dignity and comfort of hon. 
Members, and that they should only 
do it under the teaching of experience. 
Now, experience showed that no incon- 
venience whatever had come from 
allowing hon. Members who had been 
suspended for a single evening for 
misconduct, for which they would often 
in their cooler moments be exceedingly 
sorry, to be present within the precincts 
of the House. He (Sir George Trevel- 
yan) remembered an occasion on which 
a number of Members who were sus- 
pended for their conduct in the House 
were seen in the Gallery, and no im- 
propriety occurred in consequence. He 
thought that no such large punishment 
as that now proposed should be instituted 
without a public reason being given for 
doing so. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Mrcnaet Hioxs-Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.) said, he thought that the 
right hon. Baronet who had last spoken 
(Sir George Trevelyan) was, perhaps, 
sufficiently answered by the fact that 
the right hon. Gentleman who sat next 
him had expressed his intention to vote 
for that proposal. He had himself, un- 
fortunately, been absent from the House 
for a great part of last Session, but he 
had watched as well as he could the 
course of events during that period, and 
he ventured to say that many things 
which occurred during that time were a 
scandal and a disgrace to the House; 
that their existing Rules on the subject 
of disorder were proved to be utterly in- 
adequate to deal with them, and that 


such scandals and disgraces, whether 
arising from the conductof bon. Members 
on the one side of the House or the other, 
ought to be repressed with due severity ; 
and that they would not be so repressed 


Sir George Trevelyan 
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unless their Rules were amended in the 
way now proposed and the penalty was 
made a real one by exclusion from the 
precincts of the House as well as from 
the House itself. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he would 
like to explain that he had not said that 
he should necessarily vote for exclusion 
from the precincts of the House, but that 
he had personally no strong opinion on 
the matter, and that in the case of ex- 
traordinary misconduct he saw no ob- 
jection to exclusion from the precincts. 
What his right hon. Friend objected to 
was to that being added to the penalties 
imposed under Rule 12. In regard to 
what the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) had described 
truly enough as the scandals of last 
year, he (Mr. John Morley) said that 
those scandals were not entirely confined 
to one part of the House. e right 
hon. Baronet had failed to show that 
those scandals had arisen in any degree 
from the presence of Members in the 
precincts of the House, and that was the 
point which had to be made ont. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he had a few remarks only to make 
on this subject of the exclusion of 
Members from the precincts of the 
House, particularly those Members who 
were required to attend to their duties 
upon Select Committees. There was 
nothing more painful or irritating than 
to be compelled by some duty to come 
down to that building and yet to be ex- 
cluded from the precincts of “he House, 
except so far as their duty was compul- 
sory on them. He could speak of that 
with the experience of three years and he 
trusted he might appeal to the House 
not to place upon others the indignities 
which he had himself felt very severely. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford. 
shire, Kingswinford) said, he rose for the 
purpose of referring tothe proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Leeds (Sir Lyon Playfair) with 
regard to the naming of Members; and 
also to the point upon which the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) had just spoken. The words 
which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to leave out were absolutely un- 
neccessary to be retained. The matter 
stood thus; the right hon. Gentleman 
admitted that they shoud retain the 
words of the Rule, which provided 
that the Speaker or the Ohairman may 
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name the Member. Then came in 
Standing Order 12, which provided in 
certain cases that a further punish- 
ment should apply. Those words being 
in the Rule, was there anything ex- 
cluded from the operation of Rule 12? 
If not, then they were adding words 
which were unnecessary and which could 
not assist in any further suppression of 
the offence which he agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) they all desired to put a stop to. 
With regard to the secon rt of the 
Rule—namely, that which related to the 
exclusion of Members from the pre- 
¢incts of the House, he entirely = 
with the words which had fallen 
from the hon. Member for North- 
pone There were Committees Up- 
stairs when the House was sitting as well 
as when it was not sitting; a Member, 
although he might be excluded from 
the House, would, as a Member of one of 
those Committees be bound to attend to 
the Committee work, and if the Proviso 
at the end of the Rule were carried, that 
hon. Member might be dodged up and 
down by some Officer of the House to 
see that he did not remain within the 
precincts when his Committee was not 
sitting. It would be much better to 
allow access to the precincts of the 
House and to make it clear that it was 
only intended that the offending Member 
should not come within the walls of the 
House itself. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, he 
had listened to the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), who said that, although he was 
not in the House last year, he had read 
the accounts of what had taken place. 
Of course, hon. Members knew well 
what newspaper reports were worth ; 
but as far as his experience went he 
could say that the House was not more 
disorderly now than it was 12 years ago. 
He was at that time one of a smail 
minority, and he remembered that he 
used not to receive a very great amount 
of consideration at the hands of the ma- 
jority. But things had chan since 
then, and he was now listened to with 
patience, and received a fair amount of 
consideration. He was himself very 
much opposed to these penal Rules ; 
because, as hon. Members would be 
aware, the statutory power of Mr. 





Speaker was much greater than 
the statutory fen of former Speakers. 
Oandidly, he believed that the power 
of the former Speaker was 
than that of the present Speaker, be- 
cause a hint from him used to be 
sufficient to quell disorder in the House, 
whereas now it became a squabble as 
to whether a certain Rule should be 
brought into jon. For his own 
part he thought they should sweep 
away all these penal Rules and allow 
the mora] influence of Mr. Speaker, 
which was formerly sufficient, to make 
itself felt. That, he believed, would be 
sufficient to quell any disorder that 
might arise. 

zn JOHN SIMON (Dewsbury) said, 
it seemed to him a most unfortunate 
thing that they should place in the 
hands of Mr. Speaker undue responsi- 
bility for the suppression of disorder in 
that House. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division 
of Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan) had 
spoken of the hardship to a Member 
undergoing this terrible punishment ; 
but he (Sir John Simon) felt much more 
for the Speaker himself and for tlie 
dignity of that House. Until a few 
years ago, Mr. Speaker was the servant 
of the House, but he was now becoming 
its master. That could not conduce to 
the dignity of the House, that the Chair- 
man or the Speaker should, as it had 
been described, pounce down upon hon. 
Members and treat them like so many 
school boys, ordering them out and pun- 
ishing them according to his will. He 
thought that was not consistent with the 
dignity of the House, nor did he think 
the power was one which it would be 
agreeable to the Speaker or Chairman 
to possess. It appeared to him that the 
Speaker had already power enough 
under a Rule which authorized him to 
name a Member for contravening the 
Rules of the House. He had voted with 
the Government on the last Rule relating 
to the number of Members necessary 
for putting the Closure Rule in opera- 
tion. This was not a Party Question at 
all, and in that Division he had voted 
against his own honoured Leader. But 


the Question now before the House con- 
cerned every Member of it individually. 
It concerned the dignity of the House, 
and the power now sought to be given 
was one that ought not to be con- 
ferred, in his opinion, either upon the 
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Speaker or on the Chairman of Oom- 
mittees. 


Oarrain SELWYN (Cambridge, Wis- 
beach) said, he was unable to agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite that 
there was no inconvenience suffered from 
a Member ordered to withdraw, remain- 
ing within the precincts of the House. 
He thought that those who witnessed 
what occurred last Session would agree 
with him; he referred to the fact that a 
Member who had been ordered to with- 
draw came into the Gallery of the 
House and kept his hat on in order to 
show to the rest of the world that he 
was a Member of the House in disgrace. 
He thought that scene should induce 
hon. Members of the House to vote that 
the words excluding Members under 
certain circumstances from the precincts 
of the House should be retained in the 
Rule. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) to compromise this portion of the 
Rule to some extent, because, as it stood 
at present, it was grossly unjust. At 
present a Member was compelled to 
attend on Committees even when ordered 
to withdraw from the service of the 
House. If the intention was to prevent 
the Member coming within the precincts 
he (Dr. Clark) said that Member ought 
to be discharged from attendance on 
Committee. It was not fair to require 
him to serve on Committees, and yet 
exclude him from the precincts of the 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) has in- 
formed me that he wishes to move the 
insertion of certain words after the word 
“shall,” in line 12; and therefore, 
although, as originally proposed, the 
Amendment was to leave out all the 
words after ‘“‘ Debate,” in line 8, the 
Question I shall put is to omit all the 
words after the word ‘‘ debate,” in line 
7 to the word “ shall,” in line 12. 


Question put, 

“That the words ‘or he may call upon the 
House to adjudge upon the conduct of such 
Member or Members, provided always, That 
Members who are ordered to withdraw under 
this Standing Order, or who are ded from 
the Service of the House under the Standing 
Order (Order in Debate) shall’ stand part of 
the Question.” 


Sir John Simon 
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The House divided :—Ayes 135 ; Noes 
85: Majority 50.—(Div. List, No. 
18.) 


Mr. WHITBREAD said, that in 
order to mitigate the severity of the 
Rule as it now stood, he pro to in- 
sert after the word “ shall,” in line 12, 
the words ‘‘ if Mr. Speaker or the Chair- 
man so direct.”” The Question had been 
pretty fully debated, and he did not 
desire to take up the time of the House 
by re-stating any of the arguments. He 
would simply point out what he thought 
had escaped the attention of the Govern- 
ment—namely, that the Rule would add 
tremendously to the severity of a Rule 
which was applicable to other offences. 
When anybody was suspended from the 
service of the House for a week or 
a month, he was to be further pun- 
ished by exclusion from the precincts 
of the House. They might, under this 
Rule, exclude a Member from the pre- 
cincts of the House for a month for an 
offence aimed at by the old Rule, and so 
exclude him while he was attending to 
Private Bill Legislation. That was a 
monstrous state of things, and one he 
did not think the Government ever con- 
templated when they drew up the Rule. 
It was possible, however, under peculiar 
circumstances, that in order to prevent 
disorder, it might be necessary to order 
a Member to withdraw from the pre- 
cincts of the House. The Speaker or 
the Chairman, as the case might be, 
would be the best judge of the necessity 
of such an order. He put it to the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether any incon- 
venience had been found in practice to 
arise from Members under suspension 
being allowed to enter the precincts of 
the House. He did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman could point to a single 
instance of inconvenience, and therefore 
he trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would see his way to accept the present 
Amendment, which was intended to miti- 
gate the severity of the Rule as it 
stood. 


Amendment proposed, in line 12, after 
the word ‘‘shall,”’ to insert the words 
“if Mr. Speaker or the Chairman so 
direct.” —( Mr. Whitbread.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted,” 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was a 
little surprised the hon. Gentleman the 
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he thought it would be better to leave 
the Rule in the form in which it now 


Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) | stood 


should propose to add these words, 
because the hon. Gentleman was strongly 
opposed on a former occasion to the pro- 
posal that the Speaker should have 
any voice whatever in the question of 
the closure—he objected to the addi- 
tional and invidious responsibility 
thrown on the Chair. He (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) had no wish to make this Rule 
unnecessarily harsh against hon. Gen- 
tlemen who might come under its opera- 
tion. It did not appear to him that the 
question as to whether hon. Mem- 
bers of the House had suffered incon- 
venience from the fact that hon. Members 
who had been suspended from the ser- 
vice of the House had been allowed to 
enter its precincts during their suspen- 
sion was at all relevant to the point at 
issue. The question really was, whether 
the penalty inflicted upon hon. Members 
for grossly disorderly conduct, for dis- 
obeying the Speaker or the Chairman, 
for delaying the Business of the House, 
for exposing the House to contumely 
and reproach, was sufficient at present. 
It appeared to him that the only ground 
on which hon. Members could desire to 
have access to the precincts of the House 
was that of enabling them to discharge 
their duties as Members of the House. 
The privileges which the Library afforded, 
and the other privileges which they 
possessed, were privileges which were 
afforded to them solely as Members of 
the House; and, therefore, when they 
were suspended from the discharge of 
their duties, it was not unreasonable 
that they should also be suspended 
from the privileges. The only object the 
Government had in view in proposing 
this Rule was to prevent a repetition of 
the scenes which admittedly had dis- 
graced the House of Commons. He 
hoped that the penalty which was now 
sought to be imposed upon Members 
guilty of disorderly conduct would be 
sufficient to prevent a repetition of 
scenes which all must deplore. He was 
reluctant to add to the invidious duty 
which undoubtedly the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman would throw upon 
the Chair; but if was the opinion of 
the majority of the House that such 
duty should be imposed upon the Chair, 
he would raise no objection to the pro- 
posed alteration. Personally, however, 


VOL. COCXXIT. [rurep series. } 





Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale) said, he hoped 
the Government would be di to 
adopt the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Whitbread), because it appeared to 
him to be almost the only way of es- 
caping from a very great difficulty which 
had been pointed out in the course of 
the discussion. It was undoubtedly a 
very great hardship that Members sus- 
pended from the service of the House 
should be compelled to continue their 
services on Private Bill Committees, and 
yet, while they were sitting on Private 
Bill Committees, be excluded from the 
precincts of the House. It seemed 
to him that if the Rule was to be 
maintained in its present form, it 
would be almost absolutely necessary to 
reconsider whether Members suspended 
from the service of the House should 
not also, by the same act, be necessarily 
suspended from attendance upon Private 
Bill Committees. However, the sug- 
gestion of his hon. Friend (Mr. Whit- 
bread) would sufficiently tide over the 
difficulty. Although he agreed with a 
great deal which had fallen from the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and although 
he could not say that the personal punish- 
ment which it was intended to inflict 
on Members under the new Rule was so 
serious that it ought to be considered as 
a very great aggravation of the penalty 
which the old Rule forced upon Members 
—although he entirely approved of the 
general scope and bearing of the Rule, 
it appeared to him the acceptance of the 
words moved by his hon. Friend would 
relieve the House from a considerable 
difficulty in which it found itself. 

Sin MICHAEL HIOCKS-BEAOH said, 
he could not agree with the opinion 
which the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Hartington) had expressed, because 
the responsibility cast by the Amend- 
ment upon the Speaker, and still more 
upon the Chairman, would be of such 
an invidious character that it would 
materially add to the difficulty of put- 
ting the Rule in force. As the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the House 
had said, if it was the will of the House 
that such an invidious duty as that pro- 

should be imposed upon the Chair, 
et it be so; but what might happen? 
A Member, possibly on the Ministerial 
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side of the House, might commit some 
offence which might bring him under the 
operation of this Rule; he might be 
suspended from the service of the House 
and yet not excluded from the precincts 
of the House. Another Member, pos- 
sibly on the Opposition side of the 
House, might dn commit an offence 
bringing him under the operation of the 
Rule; he might be suspended from the 
service of the House, and also excluded 
from the precincts of the House. What 
accusations would then be made against 
the occupant of the Chair for partiality 
in the application of the Rule? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, it was just as unreasonable 
to expect a Member to serve on a Com- 
mittee, and yet be debarred from access 
to materials of information to be found 
in the Library, as it was to expect a 
Member to join in the debates in the 
House under an equal disadvantage. 
Suppose a Member of the Front Bench 
were suspended for disorderly conduct, 
was he to be debarred from access to 
his room at the back of the Speaker’s 
Chair, where a great deal of the work 
of a Minister was carried on? If a 
Member on the other side of the House 
was suspended, it was conceivable that 
he would not be excluded from the pre- 
cincts of the House by the Speaker; 
whereas it was conceivable that if a 
Member on the Opposition side of the 
House, was suspended, he would also be 
excluded from the privileges of the 
House. That was a very unfortunate 
illustration of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach); but it 
showed the danger there was lurking in 
this tinkering with the Rules of the 
House, which had a history going back 
through centuries. He did not believe 
much in any of these new Rules, but it 
did appear to be a piece of perfect 
absurdity to say that a Member should 
be suspended from the service of the 
House in the House itself and excluded 
from the precincts of the House—from 
the Library, for instance, where all 
records were kept—and yet expect him 
to serve on Committees upstairs. At 
the same time he did not at all like the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), because it 
was moving in the direction of danger 
which he thought boded ill for that 
Assembly. He quite recognized that if 
disorder arose in such a place as that, 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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the inevitable result was to throw more 
and more power into the hands of the 
presiding official. That, in itself, was 
a mischief; but he did not see how it 
was to be avoided. It was one of the 
ties attaching to disorder, and the 
ouse was under the necessity of pro- 
tecting itself against disorder. But the 
mischief to which he had referred ought 
to be reduced to the very lowest possible 
point, and, therefore, he disapproved of 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Bedford, that discretion should be placed 
in the hands of the Chair. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 89; Noes 
117: Majority 28.—(Div. List, No. 19.) 


Sm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) said, he wished to make a sug- 
gestion with regard to what fell from the 
noble Marquess the Member for the Ros- 
sendale Division of Lancashire (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington), to the effect that 
when Members were suspended from 
the service of the House and required 
to withdraw from its precincts, they 
were yet to be permitted to serve on 
Private Bill Committees. It had been 
mug out already in the course of the 

ebate that it would be a matter of 
great indignity to hon. Members if they 
were subject to interference on the part 
of the police in going to and from a Com- 
mittee Room. He (Sir Henry Tyler) 
would, therefore, move an Amendment 
to omit all reference to Standing Com- 
mittees from the Rule. If some words 
were not added to the end of the pro- 
posed Rule, it might be taken that the 
existing Standing Order No. 12 would 
still have force, and, therefore, he would 
move to add these words: “and shall 
ipso facto be exempted for the same 
period from service on the Committees.” 
That, he thought, would get over the 
difficulty, because if that were adopted 
there would be no conflict between the 
new Rule and the Standing Order No. 12, 
“‘ Order in Debate.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 13, to leave out from the word 
** House " to the end of the Question, in order 
to add the words, “and shall, ipso facto, be 
exempted for the same period from service on 
Committees.”—(Sir Henry Tyler.) 


Question — ‘‘That the words 
ee to be left out stand part of the 
uestion.”’ 
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Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he thought it would be highly in- 
convenient to adopt the proposal, be- 
cause it might happen that a Select 
Committee had been sitting 9 or 10 days 
when a Member serving on it was sus- 

ended from the service of the House. 

o take that Member off the Oommittee 
and put a new one in his place 
who knew nothing whatever about the 
matter before it would be y un- 
just to the parties. No doubt, they had 
to choose between two evils—that was 
to say, they must either relieve an hon. 
Member from service on Committees, 
or enable him while serving on a Com- 
mittee to have access to the precincts of 
the House, although excluded from the 
House itself. Ifthe Amendment were 
necessary to bring about order in 
the House, he should be the first to 
support it; but he thought that under 
the new Rules, taken as a whole, they 
would not be at all likely to have scenes 
of disorder such as had been witnessed 
in the past. He thought that if the 
words proposed to be left out were 
omitted the place should be supplied, 
not by the Amendment moved, ba by 
the words “during the remainder of 
the Sitting.” What was wanted was to 
prevent any opportunity of fresh provo- 
cation on the part of a Member who had 
left the House ia a bad temper, and the 
adoption of these words would give him 
24 hours to cool, and if an hon. Member 
on the following morning was cool 
enough to attend on a Private Bill Com- 
mittee he was surely cool enough tu 
meet hon. Members in the precincts of 
the House. 

Ootonet NOLAN (Galway, N,) said, 
he <r with the right hon. Member 
who had preceded him (Mr. Heneage), 
as to the inconvenience of appointing a 
jury of four or five Members to consider 
a Private Bill, and then to withdraw one 
of them during the hearing of the case. 
He pointed out that sometimes the 
parties in fighting a Private Bill spent 
as much as £24,000 on the case, and 
that it would be grossly unfair to them 
to withdraw a juror in the manner pro- 
posed. In some cases one Member 
would be sufficient to turn a case, and it 
was not impossible to conceive that a 
Member having a considerable interest 
in the progress of a Private Bill might 
exert his influence to get a certain Mem- 
ber suspended in the House, so that he 
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might be turned out of a Committee. 
Members might vote on a Division for 
a Member’s suspension, not to punish 
him for his conduct in the House, but 
to shut him out of a Committee on 
which he was known to be hostile to a 
particular Bill or scheme. Ifthe Amend- 
ment proposed were adopted, the House 
would have to adopt altogether new 
arrangements for Committees. The 
hon. Member for Yarmouth (Sir Henry 
Tyler) had acted with a good-natured 
desire to get the House out of a diffi- 
culty; but if his Amendment were to 
hold good, they might just as well hand 
over Private Bill legislation to the 
House of Lords, or to a Committee of 
Judges. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he had put 
to the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury the grave side of 
the matter, and he would now put to 
him the ridiculous side. Supposing 
that it were necessary for a Member of 
a Committee to go to the Library of the 
House in order to refer to certain 
authorities to guide him in his delibera- 
tions—was he to be allowed to go there, 
or was he to have the books brought out 
to him, a thing which might be physi- 
cally impossible-if the House were not 
sitting, as the Librarians would not be 
in attendance? 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire) said, he trusted that there 
would be no attempt to exclude Mem- 
bers from Committees on the ground 
of anything which had happened in 
the ees Members of Committees 
were selected by independent authori- 
ties, and at the time a Member was sus- 
pended he might have sat upon a Com- 
mittee throughout the consideration of 
the Preamble of a Bill. Because that 
Member came into the House, and in a 
moment of excitement did something 
which placed him under the penalty of 
suspension, it would be very unjust tc 
the parties interested in the Private Bill 
before the Committee if 25 per cent of 
the judicial force were withdrawn from 
the consideration of the measure. Such 
a proceeding might throw the parties 
into an expense of many thousands of 
pounds. e thought it only right to 
exclude a Member from the House it- 
self if he were guilty of disorderly con- 
duct, but he would not deprive him of 
his other privileges in the precincts of the 
House. 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had lis- | Fergusson, right hon. Lafone, A. 

tened to all the arguments which had|_SirJ-_ Lees, BE. 

been offered, and was bound to say that a we a a vight hen. 

he thought the balance was in favour | Fj d,R.U.P. Lewellyn, E. H. - 

of retaining the Rule as it stood—that oe right hon. pm tat a et a 

; 1 jun . 
was to say, that Members serving on Planet A.B. 7 HA. 


Private Bill Committees should not, in 
consequence of their suspension, be re- 
lieved of the duty of serving on those 
Committees. He ho and believed 
that the Rule would be very rarely 
employed—so rarely that it would not 
operate at all on Members serving on 
Private Bill Committees. It was im- 
possible to guard against every con- 
tingency that might arise in the case of 
hon. Members becoming amenable to 
the Rule. It was an exceedingly unfortu- 
nate thing at any time that an hon. Mem- 
ber should come under the censure of 
the House; but when he did so an Order 
of the House was more important than 
consideration for a Member’s feelings ; 
therefore it appeared to him (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) that they should adhere to the 
words on the Paper and reject the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend (Sir 
HenryTyler). He had carefully weighed 
all the arguments which had been ad- 
vanced with the strongest desire to meet 
the susceptibilities of hon. Members. 
Sm HENRY TYLER said, that, under 
the circumstances, he would ask leave 
to withdraw the Amendment. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 134; Noes 


74: Majority 60. 

AYES. 
Addison, J. E. W. Chaplin, right hon. 
Agg-Gardner, J. T. H. 
Amherst, W. A. T. Charrington, S. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Atkinson, H. J. Coghill, D. H. 
Baring, T. C. Colomb, Capt. J. 0. R. 
Bartley, G. C. T. 


aris ae Adml. Sir 


Barttelot, Sir W. B. J. E. 
Cozens-Hardy, H. H. 


Beach, right hon, Sir 


M. E. Hicks- Currie, Sir D. 
Beach, W. W. B. Davenport, H. T. 
Beadel, W. J. De Cobain, E. S. W. 
Beaumont, W. B. De Worms, Baron H. 
Bentinck, Lord H.C. Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Birkbeck, Sir E. Dorington, Sir J. E. 
Blundell, Colonel H. Duncombe, A. 

B. H. Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. 
Bristowe,T. L. H. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. Egerton, hon. A. de T. 

J.F. Elliot, hon. H. F. H. 
Brookfield, A. M. Ellis, Sir J. W. 
pupils , Lord Eyre, Colonel H. 
Caldwell, J. Fellowes, A. E. 


Campbell, Sir A. Férguson, R.C.Munro- 





Fowler, Sir R. N. 
Fraser, General C. C. 


Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. 7 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gray, 0. W. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 
Hamilton, Col. C. E. 
Hamley,Gen. Sir E. B. 
Hastings, G. W. 
Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 
Heaton, J. H. 
Heneage, right hon. E. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hermon- Hodge, R. T. 
Hill, right hon, Lord 
A.W 


Hill, Colonel E. 8. 
Hill, A. S. 
Hoare, E. B. 
Hoare, 8. 
Holloway, G. 
Howard, J. 
Howorth, H. H. 
Hunt, F. 8. 
Isaacs, L. H. 
Isaacson, F. W. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Johnston, W. 
Kelly, J. R. 
Kenyon, hon. G. T. 
Kerans, F. H. 
Kimber, H. 
King, H. 8S. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
H. T. 
Knowles, L. 


Madden, D. H. 
Matthews, rt. hn. H, 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Milvain, T. 


Morrison, W. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Muntz, P. A. 


Pearce, Sir W. 
Pelly, Sir L. 
Penton, Captain F. T. 
Playfair, right hon. 
Sir L. 
Pomfret, W. P. 
Powell. F. 8S. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. OC. 
Rankin, J. 
Rasch, Major F. C. 
Rathbone, W. 
Ritchie, rt. hon. C. T’. 
Robertson, Sir W. T. 
Sellar, A. C. 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Sidebottom, W. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stephens, H. C. 
Temple, Sir R. 
Thorburn, W. 
Trotter, H. J. 
E> see Sir H. W. 
ebster, Sir R. E. 
Whitbread, 8. 
Whitley, E. 
Wortley, 0. B. Stuart- 
Yerburgh, R. A. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 


NOES. 


Abraham, W. (Glam.) 
Abraham, W. (Lime- 
rick, W.) 
Acland, A. H. D. 
Allison, R. A. 
Asquith, H. H. 
Barran, J. 
Biggar, J. G. 
aceny ig H. 
yrne, G. M. 
Campbell, H. 
Carew, J. L. 
Clark, Dr. G. B. 
Cobb, H. P. 
Corbet, W. J. 
Cossham, H 


Craven, I. 
illy, D 


Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodds, F. 
Ellis, J. 


Fenwick, C. 
Finucane, J. 
Flower, C. 

Fox, Dr. J. F. 
Gill, T. P. 
Haldane, R. B. 
Hayden, L. P. 
Hayne, C. Seale- 
Hooper, J. 
James, hon. W. H 
Kenny, C. 8. 
Kilbride, D. 
Lalor, R, 

Leahy, J. 
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Leake, R. Rowlands, J. 
Macdonald, W. A. Schwann, C. E. 
M‘Donald, P. Sheehan, J. D. 
M‘Ewan, W. Stack, J. 
Mappin, Sir F. T. Stewart, H. 
Mon , 8. Sullivan, D. 
Mun rt.hn. A.J. Sutherland, A. 
Newnes, G. Thomas, A. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. Tuite, J. 
Nolan, J. Wardle, H. 
OBrien, J. F. X. Warmington, CO. M. 
O’Brien, P. J. Wayman, T. 
O’Connor, A. Will, J. 8. 
O’Connor, J. Williams, A. J. 
O’ Kelly, J. Wilson, H. J. 
Parnell, C. 8. Woodhead, J. 
Pease, H. F. Wright, C. 
Pickersgill, E. H. 

Power, P. J. TELLERS. 
Reid, R. T. Bradlaugh, C. 
Roberts, J. Gourley, E. T. 
Roberts, J. B. 


Resolved, That Mr. Speaker or the Chairman 
do order Members whose conduct is grossly 
disorderly to withdraw immediately from the 
House during the remainder of that day’s sit- 
ting ; and that the Serjeant-at-Arms do act on 
such orders as he may receive from the Chair, 
in pursuance of this Resolution. But if, ouany 
occasion, Mr. Speaker or the Chairman deems 
that his powers under this Standing Order are 
inadequate, he may name such Member or Mem- 
bers in pursuance of the Standing Order (Order 
in Debate), or he may call upon the House to 
adjudge upon the conduct of such Member or 
Members. 


Provided always, That Members who are 
ordered to withdraw under this Standing Order, 
or who are suspended from the service of the 
House under the Standing Order (Order in 
Debate), shall forthwith withdraw from the 
precincts of the House subject, however, in the 
case of such s nded Members, to the proviso 
in that Standing Order regarding their service 
on Private Bill Committees. 


IV.—IRRELEVANCE OR REPETITION. 


Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster), in rising to move the 
next Rule, said, he thought the ex- 
perience of last Session and of pre- 
vious Sessions showed that the pro- 
posed Rule was necessary, for much 
obstruction had been caused by hon. 
Members repeating over and over 
again the precise words and arguments 
of ‘the hon. Gentlemav who has just 
sat down.” It was for the House itself 
to consider whether some check ought 
not, for its own credit and honour, to be 
put on this practice, which involved 
considerable delay to Public Business. 
The chairmen of all public meetings and 
the Presidents of every great Assembly 
had similar power to that contained in 
this Rule, and the House of Commons 
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was the only great Assembly in the 
world whose Speaker or Chairman of 
Committees did not possess that power. 
He proposed the Rule in order that the 
House of Commons might no longer be 
an exception to the ordinary practice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed: 


“ That Mr, Speaker or the Chairman, after 
having called the attention of the House or of 
the Committee to the conduct of a Member who 
pérsists in irrelevance or tedious repetition 
either of his own arguments, or of the argu- 
ments used by other Members in Debate, may 
direct him to discontinue his speech.’’—(Mr. 
William Henry Smith.) 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, he thought the House 
could searcely view with composure and 
self-control the extraordinary introduc- 
tion of the First Lord of the Treasury 
to these words. It was perfectly certain 
that all Members, even those sitting on 
the Front Benches, constantly repeated, 
and even tediously repeated, the argu- 
ments used by their Colleagues. He 
could not suppose that the right hon. 
Gentleman really meant to take away 
the power of repeating an argument. 
No doubt, it was right and proper to 
prohibit a Member from repeating him- 
self over and over again; but it seemed 
that the Rule, as at present worded, 
opened the way to an abuse of the power 
of the majority and of the power of the 
Chair. It was necessary, for the pur- 
pose of debate, for a Member to have 
power to repeat arguments used by 
others, as weli as his own, even to the 
point of tedium ; therefore he hoped that 
the Government would not press for the 
insertion of these words. If they did, 
he should certainly vote against them. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said, he hoped the House would 
not consider him guilty of great pre- 
sumption if he asked them to consider 
the Amendment which stood in his 
name, and which was really an alterna- 
tive to the Rule proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. He might be asked 
why he wished to substitute that 
Amendment for the Rule which stood 
on the Paper in the name of the right 
hon. Gentleman? He wished to do so 
for two reasons—first, because the Rule 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
with the exception of the addition at the 
end, was the same as the existing Rule, 
which was never really effective; and, 


in the second place, because his Amend- 
[Second Night. } 
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ment would relieve the Speaker or the 
Chairman of Committees of what must 
be considered, under any circumstances 
of the case, a very painful and disagree- 
able duty. He said the Rule tant bode 
ineffective in the past, and that was un- 
doubtedly the case, because it must be in 
the memory of everyone that, except on 
two or three occasions, it had been inope- 
rative altogether. This was one of the 
points in their Procedure which required 
more amendment than anything else, and 
with regard to which, whilst they were 
dealing with the Rules of Procedure, 
they should ome something which would 
be absolutely effective in the future. 
The House would agree with him that 
it would be greatly to be regretted if 
the relations between the Speaker and 
the Members of the House became rela- 
tions of a penal character more than 
could be helped. It was to the Speaker, 
and to his counsel and advice, that 
every one of them, no matter in what 
quarter he might sit, always resorted 
when he felt himself in a difficulty 
of any sort; and he was certain Mr. 
Speaker was the last person in the 
world who would wish, by any duty im- 
posed upon him, to see that courteous 
and kindly feeling which he had always 
shown towards hon. Members in- 
fringed or endangered by any Rule of 
the House. What was the evil hon. Mem- 
bers nee of? Everyone who sat 
in the House during the past two or 
three Sessions must know perfectly what 
it was. Over and over again, they 
had heard Members—he would not say 
in what particular part of the House— 
get up and, fer one reason or other, 
spend hours and hours repeating the 
same thing, in almost the very same 
words, which had been used before by 
other Members, boring the House to 
such a degree that it became painful to 
sit on those Benchesand witness the waste 
of time which went on. Everyone knew 
that tate of things, and recognized it 
as i: evil; and he was quite sure every- 
one was desirous to pass a Rule which 
would effectually deal with it in the 
future. He maintained that the Rule 
they had had in the past had failed to 
put a stop to this sort of thing, and 
it seemed to him that the Rule now 
proposed, even with the addition sug- 

sted, would be of no more use than 

e Rule already existing. He, there- 
fore, asked the House, with the greatest 


Mr. Chapliu_ 
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deference and respect, to consider the 
Amendment which he would now ven- 
ture to move. If his proposal were ac- 
ceptable to the House, he should move 
an Amendment to it, to provide that the 
Speaker, before —— the Rule in 
motion to silence a Member, should 
caution him. They had seen, over and 
over again, in that House what little 
attention Members paid to cautions of 
this kind ; but if in the future no atten- 
tion was paid to a caution, Mr. Speaker 
would immediately proceed to inform 
the House that a Member had been 
guilty of this offence, and, the House 
having been informed of what had 
taken place, any Member could at once 
rise in his place and claim to move that 
the hon. Member addressing the House 
be no longer heard. That would simply 
be reviving a very old practice in the 
House which had been disused now for 
many years. The object of his Amend- 
ment was to give the House itself some 
real control over speeches which were 
of a tedious and irrelevant character, 
and which were made for the purpose 
of wasting the time of the House and 
arresting the progress of Public Business. 
He would point out that no abuse of the 
Rule would be possible under any cir- 
cumstances, for the reason that it could 
only operate after the intervention of 
Mr. Speaker. Its effect would be, in 
his opinion, to compel immediate atten- 
tion on all occasions to the czutions ad- 
dressed to hon. Members frora the Chair 
—cautions which, in the past, as he 
had said, had been disregarded in a 
manner which had caused them all to 
regret the change which had taken 
place in the House of Commons during 
the past few years. He certainly be- 
lieved that if his proposal were thought 
worthy of the serious consideration of 
the House it would go a long way 
towards meeting the evil which was 
universally ackrowledged. The House 
would observe that he had made it 
obligatory on the Speaker formally to 
inform the House of this misconduct on 
the part of a particular Member ; but, so 
faras he himself wasconcerned, heshould 
be perfectly satisfied if the Rule provided 
that, upon Mr.Speaker having been com- 
pelled to caution a Member for the second 
time, it should be competent for any hon, 
Member to move that he be no longer 
heard. He had no desire to press the 
Amendment on the House in the form 
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in which it now stood, if it were objec- 
tionable to the House ; but, inasmuch as 
the Rule at present in force had been 
of no use, he had framed this Amend- 
ment, which he thought would have the 
desired effect, and he now ventured to 


leave it in the hands of the House. 

Amendment proposed, 

Tn line 1, to leave out from the word ‘‘ That,” 
to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘if it shall ap to Mr. Speaker, or 
the Chairman of Committees, that a Member is 
addressing the House with continued irrele- 
vance, or tedious repetition, or that he is un- 
duly and unnecessarily prolonging Debate and 
arresting the he of Public Business, Mr. 
Speaker, or the Chairman of Committees, may 
so inform the House or the Committee. 

‘** Thereupon any Member, rising in his place, 
may claim to move, That the Member in posses- 
sion of the House be no longer heard. 

‘‘Such Motion shall be put forthwith without 
Amendment or Debate, unless the Member in 

ion of the House elects to discontinue 
his 8 , in which case he may so inform the 
8 er, or Chairman of Committees, and the 
Question shall not be put. 

“ A Member who is put to silence under this 
Rule by order of the House or the Committee 
is thereby prevented, on the first occasion, 
from taking part in any Debate during the re- 
mainder of that sitting ; on the second occasion 
during a week ; and on the third, or any sub- 
sequent occasion, during a month from the 
time when such order of the House, or of the 
Committee, has been made.”’—(Mr. Chaplin.) 

Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘ That Mr. Speaker or the 
Chairman, after having called the attention of 
the House or of the Committee to the conduc 
of a Member who persists in irrelevance or 
tedious repetition,’ stand part of the Question.” 

Sim LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said, he did not agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman . ys: (Mr. Chaplin) that 
the existing Rule had not worked well 
On the contrary, he had never seen it 
disputed. No Speaker or Chairman 
would interfere, unless it were obvious 
that the irrelevancy or tedious repetition 
of a Member was indulged in for the 
= purpose of obstruction. When 

r. Speaker had interfered the whole 
House agreed with him, and the ruling 
had been effective. The object of the 
Amendment was to stop the mouth of a 
Member for a week or a month, accord- 
ing to the irrelevancy he had shown. 
Where had the right hon. Member got 
precedent for such a proposal? The only 
one he knew was the practice of Kirk 
Sessions in Scotland, in ancient times. 
Such a record as—“‘ Betty Macdonald’s 
mouth was this day closit;” and a 
month afterwards—‘‘ Betty Macdonald’s 
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mouth was this day openit ’—seemed to 
be the same process which the right 
hon. Gentleman wished to introduce into 
the Procedure of the House. The pre- 
sent Rule respecting irrelevancy was 
quite clear, and had been used effec- 
tively ; whereas the addition proposed 
by the right hon. Member would be 
most impossible of application. 

TutCHANCELLOR orruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he must point 
out that the Rule under discussion was 
entirely directed against a Member 
who persisted in irrelevance or tedious 
repetition. It had been wrongly as- 
sumed that Mr. Speaker would call 
to Order Members who were simply re- 
peating arguments which had been ad- 
vanced by previous speakers; but the 
fact was that the Rule was aimed at a 
totally different practice—namely, that 
of the constant repetition of the same 
arguments over and over again by 
Members sitting on the same side of the 
House, after the substance of the argu- 
ment had been exhausted. That was a 
matter which was submitted to the dis- 
eretion of Mr. Speaker, who would ob- 
serve not only whether hon. Members 
were irrelevant or tedious, but whether, 
after his having called their attention to 
the point, they persisted in being irre- 
levant or tedious. He considered that 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Chaplin) 
proposed to go rather too far, and im- 
pose a penalty which was rather dispro- 
portionate to the offence. 

Coroner NOLAN (Galway, N.) 
said, he agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (Mr. John Morley) that it was 
impossible to avoid repetitions in the 
course of debate. He objected to its 
being made a crime to do such a thing. 
In some cases he could not conceive it 
possible for a Member to speak after a 
debate had been opened and replied to 
without repeating the arguments al- 
ready used on one side or the other. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, it seemed to be overlooked that the 
Rule was to be enforced by the Speaker 
or the Chairman. There would be no 


interference with the eloquence of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Mor- 
ley), who would never repeat the argu- 
ments of his Colleagues, but what was 
aimed at was the prevention of such 
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tedious debates as took place in 1881, 
when the House sat for 44 hours without 
intermission. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Leeds (Sir 
Lyon Playfair) were in his place he 
would agree—for he was Chairman of 
Committees at the time—that in 1881 
Members rose one after another and 
repeated the same arguments hour after 
hour and night after night. It was 
against such a condition of things that 
this Rule was framed. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
there was one point which seemed to 
have escaped notice. It had been 
assumed that the Question would be 
put from the Chair without debate, and 
that it would be at once agreed to. But, 
supposing the House thought that the 
punishment was being inflicted for a 
comparatively slight offence, it was con- 
ceivable that the House would not agree 
to the Resolution that the Member be 
not heard. In that case the position of 
the Chair would not be at all satisfactory, 
for the Chair would not be supported 
by the House. Such an event would be 
most damaging to the position of the 
Speaker or the Chairman. The pro- 
posal of the Government was more 
easily manageable than that of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire, 
and therefore was the preferable of the 
two. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
moved, as an Amendment, the omission 
of the word “either” in line 3 of the 
proposed Rule. If the House were 
with him in regard to this omission he 
should move to omit the words “ or of 
the arguments used by other Members 
in debate.” The Rule would then be 
perfectly effective, because it would 
read— 

*«The conduct of a Member who persists in 
irrelevance or tedious repetition of his own 
arguments.” 

If a Member were tedious in the 
repetition of his own arguments he 
would bring himself within the scope of 
the Rule. If the Rule remained un- 
altered and an intricate argument had 
been addressed to the House by one 
Gentleman, the Gentleman who replied 
might very easily bring himself within 
the scope of the Rule. Such a con- 
tingency ought to be avoided if possible. 


Sir Robert Fowler 
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Amendment proposed, in line 3, toleave 

out the word “‘either.”—( Mr. Bradlaugh.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the word 
‘either’ stand part of the Question.” 


Pa Sg * ae said, he was 
afraid he wo e obli to o 
the Amendment of the " Nad 5 
It appeared to him that it was practically 
certain that the discretion which was 
vested in the Chair would not be abused. 
No one would accuse the hon. Member of 
irrelevance, or of tedious repetition of 
his own arguments or of the arguments 
of others; but hon. Members who had 
attended the House constantly for some 
qeses past must be aware that there had 
een occasions when speech after speech 
had been made which consisted of 
nothing else but irrelevance, and of 
tedious repetitions of arguments which 
had been used previously. He under- 
stood quite well. the objection of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne(Mr.John Morley), 
but it must be remembered that every- 
thing depended upon the judgment with 
which the Rule was exercised; and unless 
the Speaker or Chairman of Committees 
were capable of exercising the discre- 
tion vested in them wisely, they were 
scarcely fitted for the responsible offices 
they held in the House. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 170; Noes 
94: Majority 76.—(Div. List, No. 21.) 


Main Question put. 


Resolved, That Mr. Speaker or the Chairman, 
after having called the attention of the House 
or of the Committee to the conduct of a Member 
who persists in irrelevance or tedious repetition 
either of his own arguments, or of the argu- 
ments used by other Members in Debate, may 
direct him to discontinue his speech, 
V.—Morions FoR ADJOURNMENT IN 


ABUSE OF THE RULEs oF THE HovsE. 


Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster), in moving the adop- 
tion of the Rule, said, he believed 
there was a general feeling in the House 
that the form of proceeding which was 
referred to in the Rule was one which 
was frequently made use of for the 
purpose of obstruction. It was on that 
account that the Government asked the 
House to the Speaker and the 
Chairman of Committees with powers 
the exercise of which would sonions to 





ta 
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the good conduct of the proceedings of 
the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, if Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman of 
a Committee of the whole House, shall be of 
opinion that a Motion for the Adjournment of 
a Debate, or of the House, during any Debate, 
or that the Chairman do report or do 
leave the Chair, is an abuse of the Rules of the 
House, he may forthwith put the Question 
thereupon from the Chair, or he may decline to 
propose the Question thereupon to the House.” 
— (Mr, W. H, Smith.) 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he quite agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman that such 
Motions were a very fruitful source of 
obstruction and ought to be dealt 
with. But the last few words of 
the Rule formed a very novel sugges- 
tion, and he doubted whether there 
was any precedent for it. He put it 
to the mght hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther this was not stretching, in the 
desire to put down obstruction, the 
power of the Chair, and depriving the 
House of its own powers to an extent 
for which there could be no justifica- 
tion? He objected to the proposal upon 
wo grounds ; first of all because it threw 
great responsibility on the Chair in 
declining to put a Question that a Mem- 
ber moved; and, in the second place, 
because it placed the Chair in a very 
awkward position with the House and 
with the Member who made the Motion. 
It was throwing responsibility on the 
Chair which was sure to involve the 
Chair in friction with some section of 
the House. He thought the object 
which the right hon. Gentleman sought 
would be amply secured by enabling 
the Speaker or the Chairman to forth- 
with put the Question, because then 
decisions would be the act of the House. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would not press the words “ or he may 
decline to propose the Question there- 
upon to the House,” and as a matter of 
form he moved their omission. 


Amendment proposed, in line 6, to 
leave out from the word “Chair” to 
the end of the Question.—{ J/r. Henry 
H. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, there was a 
Standing Order at the present moment 
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which enabled the Speaker or the Chair- 
man of Committees to put such Motions 
contemplated by the Rule to the House 
or to the Committee, as the case might 
be, forthwith. It was hardly reasonable 
that the House should be called upon 
to endure the repeated Motions which 
the Rules at present admitted of, to re- 
arse Progress or that the Chairman do 
eave the Chair, upon which Divisions 
must take place whether the Chairman 
was of opinion that such Motions were 
really an abuse of the Rules of the 
House or not. He urged the adoption 
of this Rule not on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, but on behalf of the House 
itself. He was convinced that neither 
the Speaker nor the Chairman could 
exercise the authority which was sought 
to be placed in his hands so as to abuse 
his authority. It seemed to him 
essential that this authority should rest 
with the Speaker or the Chairman when 
there was an attempt to move these re- 
peated Motions evidently for the purpose 
of obstruction or of annoyance, or of 
delaying the progress of the Business of 
the House. oe the opinion of the Go- _ 
vernment, it was one which might very 
well be entertained by the House. 

Mr. 0. 8. PARKER (Perth) said, he 
remembered quite well the way in which 
hon. Members had been marched 
through the Lobbies in consequence of 
these successive Motions, but he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman forgot that if 
they carried the Rule that stood a little 
further down on the Paper—namely, 
the Rule which enabled the Speaker or 
the Chairman to put a Question and to 
have it decided without sending Mem- 
bers through the Lobbies—much less 
time would be wasted. The Speaker 
or the Chairman could call upon Mem- 
bers who challenged his decision to rise 
in their places, and in the course of two 
minutes the question would be settled. 
With such protection it seemed unneces- 
sary to give power to the Chair to decline 
to put any Question. 

rk. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, it was quite evident that the right 
hon.Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had forgotten his own Rule, 
number 9, in pursuance of which Divi- 
sions need not necessarily take place 
upon the Motions contemplated by this 
Rule. Under Rule 9 the Speaker or 


the Chairman would be able to ascertain 
the sense of the House by calling upon 
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Members to rise in their places, and 
therefore it was asking too much that 
the power should be vested in the Chair 
of declining to put a Question at all. 

Mz. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
it must be borne in mind that under the 
new Rules of Precedure they were prac- 
tically to finish Business at 12 o’clock. 
It seemed to him that unless there was 
some such Rule as this, a Motion for 
Adjournment might be made a few 
minutes before 12 o’clock night after 
night, simply for the purpose of pre- 
venting the Motion of the day being 
put from the Chair. 

Mr. OREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said, that he should divide the 
House on the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman, even if he had to go into 
the Lobby alone. It was true that the 
existing Rule had been very much 
abused ; but, at the same time, the pre- 
servation of some of the very few liber- 
ties of the people of London was due to 
its use. It was now many years ago 
since he sat in the Strangers’ Gallery, 
and listened to a debate in which a Tory 
Government introduced a Bill which 
aimed at shutting the people out from 
the right of meeting in Hyde Park. 
The measure was introduced, if he mis- 
took not, by Mr. Gathorne Hardy; and 
it was only by the exercise of their 
powers in the House, by a very deter- 
mined minority, that the Bill was de- 
feated. Mr. John 8. Mill and a handful 
of sturdy Radicals pledged themselves 
to use all the Forms of the House to 
defeat that very obnoxious measure. If 
they had not done so, the Bill would 
have passed, and the people of London 
would have been deprived of a right 
which they had enjoyed from time im- 
memorial. The result would have been 
something like a revolution in London. 
He gave the on ee before the House 
his most unqualified opposition. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, he could refer to another instance, 
of which the hon. Member who had 
just spoken would probably take a dif- 
ferent view. He remembered the time, 
about 1870, when Mr. Hibbert, whose 
absence from the House both Parties 
regretted, brought in a Bill to en- 
able those who had taken Orders and 
afterwards renounced them to become 
Members of the House. The Bill was 
opposed by a strong Opposition ; 12 Di- 
visions were taken on Motions for the 
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adjournment of the debate and the 
adjournment of the House, and the 
Sitting was prolonged until 5 o’clock in 
the morning. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite wanted to see that system of 
opposition continued. He (Sir Robert 
Fowler), however, did not think it was 
a good system, and should cordially 
support the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, this was a 
question for the House itself. As he 
had already stated, the only desire of 
the Government was to prevent needless 
obstruction, for it was certain that 
during the last Session of Parliament, 
and many previous Sessions, there had 
been great waste of time through 
Motions for the adjournment of the 
debate, for reporting Progress, for the 
Chairman leaving the Chair, and for 
the adjournment of the House, being 
made one after the other, and all with 
the same result, and in defiance of the 
vote of the majority. Each of these 
Divisions occupied a quarter of an hour 
or 20 minutes, so that necessarily a 
great deal of time was wasted. Under 
the new Rule for closing all Opposed 
Business at 12 o’clock, if this 7 
tion were practised at half-past 11 at 
night, it might have the effect of pre- 
venting the House from arriving at 
decisions it was anxious to arrive at. 
Therefore, it seemed to him quite 
reasonable that Mr, Speaker or the 
Chairman of Committees should have 
power—if he believed that a Motion for 
Adjournment was made purely for the 
purpose of delay, and if he had already 
had an opportunity of ascertaining the 
views of the House by a Division— 
to decline to put the Question. If 
Rule IX. were accepted by the House, 
it would lessen the evil to which he 
called attention, but would not entirely 
remove it. Members would have to rise 
in their places, and upon Mr. Speaker 
would be placed the responsibility of 
saying whether there should be a Di- 
vision or not when Motions were re- 

ted again and again, however dis- 
tinetly the opinion of the House might 
have been ascertained. The House 
should not be compelled to reconsider 
the same question over and over again 
at the instance of any Member who 
might chose to submit a dilatory Motion. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, that considering 
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what great—although, he must say, ad- 
vantageous—innovations they had been 
introducing into their Procedure, it was 
extremely important that they should 
introduce as few new principles as pos- 
sible. This would be entirely a new 

rinciple to give Mr. Speaker and the 

hairman of Committees power to de- 
cline to propose a Question to the House 
or Committee. Had sufficient reason 
been shown for the adoption of this new 
principle? He had listened to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
had conducted these debates with so 
much care, and to the interpolations 
of the right hon. Gentleman who sat 
on the left of the Leader of the House, 
whose views were always of a practical 
character (Mr. Ritchie), and he had 
come to the conclusion that no sufficient 
reason had been shown. For what was 
the argument? It appeared to be that 
these vexatious Motions for Adjourn- 
ment would be frequently repeated. 
But that was what they could not be now 
that the House had adopted the closure 
Rule, The Speaker would also be able 
to call on hon. Members who supported 
a vexatious or frivolous Motion to rise in 
their places, and could thus obviate the 
loss of time caused by a Division. 
While they were right to adopt new 
— where they were desirable, he 
thought this was a Rule too much, and 
one which did not find favour with the 
House as a means for carrying out that 
at which they were all aiming—namely, 
the shortening of the debates and the 
making of them more practical. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE 
(Exeter) said, it appeared to him that 
there might be certain circumstances 
under which it might not be desirable 
that the closure should be moved, and 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury offered 
a desirable via media. He trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would persist in 
the Motion. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House,in the remarkshe had made, 
had defended the retention of the words, 
on the ground that Mr. Speaker would 
only decline to put the Question when 
Motions for Adjournment had been fre- 
quently made. But there was nothing 
in the Rule, as it stood, to show that Mr. 
Speaker or the Chairman of Committees 
was to have that consideration in his 
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mind ; and the House, he thought, ought 
to be very slow indeed to adopt such a 
novel proposal as that one, which, so far 
as he 5 was absolutely without pre- 
cedent. If a proposal were made in 
accordance with the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the House 
a few moments ago, he thought the 
House would be disposed to look more 
favourably on the Rule. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he must 
remind the hon. and learned Member 
for West Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) 
that there was a precedent for the pro- 
— in the Rules laid upon the Table 

y a former Speaker when Urgency was 
voted on the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). The third Rule, 
agreed to on the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, was to the effect that 
Mr. Speaker might either decline to put 
a Motion for Adjournment, if, in his 
judgment, it was made with obstructive 
intent, or might put it from the Chair 
forthwith. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork) said, he 
thought that some of these Rules, es- 
pecially this one, had been framed with- 
out regard to Rules they had already 
passed—in particular the Rule making 
the grave and radical change in their 
Procedure that the discussion of Opposed 
Business should terminate at 12 o’clock. 
The argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House had been 
based on the allegation that repeated 
Motions for reporting Pro: and for 
the adjournment of the House and of 
the debate had been made last Session, 
and in recent Sessions, under circum- 
stances which called for the application 
of such a Rule as this. Well, they had 
now stopped all Opposed Business at 12 
o’clock, consequently the inducement to 
make such Motions had ceased; and he 
affirmed, as a fact which he believed 
would not be contradicted, that onl 
after half-past 12 o’clock had suc 
Motions been made in recent Sessions. 
He did not think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could mention a single example 
of a Motion for the ———— of the 
debate or to report gress having 


been made last Session, or in recent 
Sessions, after half-past 12 0’clock. The 
whole case of the right hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, fell to the ground, since the 
argument he had used to recommend his 
Rule to the House was evidently a non- 
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existent oue. Why did the right hon. 
Gentleman seek to provide in this Rule 
a remedy for an abuse which another 
Rule had caused to cease to exist? He 
(Mr. Parnell) must say the proposed 
Rule was not worth the candle which 
was consumed in discussing it, for it 
would not save the Government, or any 
section of the House, any time when it 
had been adopted. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, had hinted or sug- 
gested that some new practice might 
grow up in the House as regarded such 
Motions as these at half-past 11 o’clock, 
or at some period when the consideration 
of Opposed Business was about to cease ; 
but surely the time to provide a remedy 
would be when such a practice did rise up. 
Why should not the right hon. Gentle- 
man wait to see if these Motions were 
approximated by the hour he supposed 
they would be, before rushing in with a 
brand new Rule to check a practice which 
had never existed? He (Mr. Parnell) 
considered it a very grave thing to in- 
terfere with the right of Members of the 
House to address questions, perfectly in 
Order in other respects, to the considera- 
tion of the House or Committee. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) said, he attached a 
great deal of importance to these mat- 
ters of Procedure. The right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division 
of Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan) 
seemed to think that the proposed Rule 
was unnecessary, as the House would 
probably accept Rule IX.; but, as a 
matter of fact, the two Rules were dis- 
tinct, Rule IX. being framed for the 
purpose not of enabling Mr. Speaker or 
the Chairman to arrest debate, but of 
saving Members the trouble of going 
into the Lobby after debate. There was 
an immense difference between the two. 
The Rule under consideration was to 
facilitate the progress of a Bill through 
the Committee or Report stage. It 
dealt with frivolous Motions, whereas 
Rule IX. related to vexatious Divisions. 
He thought it would be of the greatest 
possible advantage for Mr. Speaker or 
the Chairman to have the power of say- 
ing whether or not a Motion for Adjourn- 
ment was one which should be put. It 
was true they now had the closure; but 
that was a tremendous apparatus to 
pers into use for the closing of a debate 
which, according to the general sense of 
the House, should be closed summarily. 


Mr. Parnell 
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He (Lord Randolph Churchill) trusted 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir George Tre- 
velyan), who hitherto had shown so 
much common sense in these matters, 
would see the difference between these 
two Rules, and would admit that a 
Motion for the application of the closure 
was not a sufficient remedy for the evil, 
to meet which the proposal under dis- 
cussion was brought forward. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN said, 
that the only part of the Rule he ob- 
jected to was that which allowed Mr. 
Speaker and the Chairman to decline to 
put the Question. It might be amended 
in that respect, if desired. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 214; 
Noes 112: Majority 102.—(Div. List, 
No. 22.) 


Main Question put. 


Resolved, That, if Mr. Speaker, or the Chair- 
man of a Committee of the whole House, shall 
be of opinion that a Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment of a Debate, or of the House, during any 
Debate, or that the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, or do leave the Chair, is an abuse of the 
Rules of the House, he may forthwith put the 
Question thereupon from the Chair, or he may 
decline to propose the Question thereupon to 
the House. 


VI.—GovEerNMENT Business. 


Tue FIRST LORD or vue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he now had to move 
Rule VI., the object of which was to en- 
able the Government on Government 
nights to arrange the Business as they 
thought fit. He thought the House would 
agree that it was only reasonable that 
the Government should have power to 
arrange the Business on Government 
nights as they thought fit, so as to give 
facilities for any Motion being brought 
on which they might deem fit. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, on days on which Government busi- 
ness has priority, the Government may arrange 
such Government business, whether Orders of 
the Day or Notices of Motions, in such order as 
they may think fit.”—(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, that the Rule would not enable 
the Government to give precedence to 
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a Motion moved by a private Mem- 
ber 


Mrz. W. H. SMITH said, that if the 
Government desired to give a private 
Member an opportunity of bringing for- 
ward a Bill or a Motion on a Govern- 
ment night, the House should have an 
opportunity of expressing an opinion on 
the arrangement. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, ®) said, he wanted to 
point out that if the Government gave 
up a night to a private Member for a 
Bill, that Bill would become Govern- 
ment Busiress. 

Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS ayp 
MEANS (Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) said, that under Standing 
Order 36 the Government could put 
down a private Member’s Bill first on 
the list on a Monday or Thursday, and 
treat it as Government Business. ~ 


Question put, and agreed to, 


Resolved, That, on days on which Government 
business has priority, the Government may 
arrange such Government business, whether 
Orders of the Day or Notices of Motions, in such 
order as they may think fit. 


VII.—CommiTrees oF THE WHOLE 
Hovssz. 


Tae FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrra) (Strand, 
Westminster), in rising to move the 
adoption of the next Rule, said, its ob- 
ject was to = a repetition of the 
discussion of the principle of a Bill on 
the Order that Mr. Speaker do leave the 
Chair. It had been found that the 
Motion that Mr. Speaker do leave the 
Chair was greatly abused, and there 
was a general agreement that a second 
reading debate should not occur twice 
over. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


«* That whenever an Order of the Day is read 
for the House to resolve itself into Committee 
(not being a Committee to consider a Message 
from the Crown, or the Committee of Supply, 
or of Ways and Means), Mr. Speaker shall 
leave the Chair without putting any Question, 
and the House shall thereupon resolve itself 
into such Committee, unless Notice of an Instruc- 
tion thereto has been given, when such In- 
struction shall be first disposed of.”—(Mr. W. 
H. Smith.) 








Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked if the Rule was to apply 
in the case of a Bill which had gone 
through Committee pro formd and had 
been greatly changed by the Member 
in charge of it ? 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) also 
asked whether the Rule would apply to a 
7 sent sc ee ge a Select Committee? 

e apprehen that many changes 
might be effected in a Bill by a Select 
Committee, and he thought there should 
be some opportunity of discussing them, 
because the Billi might be sensibly dif- 
ferent from what it had been when read 
a second time. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
that whatever changes were made in 
the Bill by a Select Committee, they 
would be consistent with the principle 
of the Bill. If any opportunity of dis- 
cussion in such a case were desired, the 
third reading would afford it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That whenever an Order of the Day 
is read for the House to resolve itself into Com- 
mittee (not being a Committee to consider a 
Message from the Crown, or the Committee of 
Supply, or of Ways and Means), Mr. Speaker 
shall leave the Chair without putting any 
Question, and the House shall thereupon re- 
solve itself into such Committee, unless Notice 
of an Instruction thereto has been given, when 
such Instruction shall be first disposed of. 


VILI.—AmeEnpMENTs on Report. 


Resolved, That upon the Report stage of any 
Bill no Amendment may be proposed, which 
could not have been proposed in Committee 
without an Instruction from the House.—-(Mr. 
W. H. Smith.) 


IX.—Drvistons. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tat TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrm) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, the object of the 
Rule he would now move was to obviate 
the necessity for Divisions in certain 
cases. It would be recollected that in 
revious Sessions numerous Divisions 
ad been taken in which there were 
comparatively very few Members on one 
side and an almost overwhelming num- 
ber on the other. A serious loss of 
valuable time was involved in that prac- 
tice, hence the proposed Rule. It was 
obvious that the Rule would not be put 
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in force, unless the numbers challenging 
a Division were so small as to render it 
unnecessary to appoint Tellers. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman, may, 
at his discretion, take the Vote of the House or 
Committee, by calling upon the Members who 
support, and who challenge his decision, suc- 
cessively to rise in their places; and he shall 
thereupon, as he thinks fit, either declare the 
determination of the House or Committee, or 
name Tellers for a Division.”—(Mr. W. H. 
Smith.) 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he proposed to 
move an Amendment in this Rule which 
would practically carry out one of the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Procedure “ang over by the noble 
Marquess the Member for the Rossen- 
dale Division of Lancashire (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) which sat two 
years ago. That recommendation, while 
reserving the right of the Speaker or the 
Chairman at his discretion to call upon 
the Members who supported a Motion to 
rise in their places, put a limitation on 
that power by declaring that if the 
minority exceeded a certain figure then 
a Division should take place. Under 
the existing Rule, on a Motion to report 
Progress or to adjourn, the Speaker or 
the Chairman might call on the Mem- 
bers who supported the Motion to rise 
in their places, and if less than 20 stood 
Pp then a Division was not necessary. 

is Amendment was to the effect that if 
the minority who stood up were more 
than 40 then a Division should be taken. 
If the Rule as proposed by the Leader 
of the House had been confined simply 
to dilatory Motions, or to Motions of 
Adjournment, he did not know that he 
should have pressed his Amendment ; 
but as it would apply to any Motion 
whatever before the Weta: he thought 
they should have regard to the interests 
of their constituents, who had a right 
to know how their Members voted. In 
past times many great and important 

uestions had been introduced into the 
pen which at first had very small 
minorities in their favour; and it there- 
fore ought not to be put out of the 
power of constituencies to know how 
their Representatives voted on matters 
in which they were deeply interested. 
He thought that where the minority 
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was more than 40 there ought to be a 
Division taken, and he now moved his 
Amendment accordingly. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 4, after the word “‘ and,” to omit the 
words “he shall thereupon, as he thinks fit, 
either,” and insert the words “if the minority 
be less than 40 he shall at his discretion.” — 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question 18 oy ‘That the words 
roposed to eft out stand part of the 
Sucstion.” 

Lorpv RANDOLPH OHUROHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) said, he thought that 
the extremely practical mind of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) would 
not be disposed, on further considera- 
tion of the matter, to insist upon the 
Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I see that the hon. 
Member for South Louth (Mr. T. P. 
Gill) has an Amendment upon the 
Paper which will come in before that of 
the right hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.) said, he 
had put his Amendment upon the Paper, 
because he desired to have a statement 
from the Government as to whether it 
was intended by this Rule that the 
Speaker should count one by one the 
Members rising in their places, and 
register the number of Members voting 
for or against the Question, or whe- 
ther what would take place would simply 
be that a mass of Members would rise 
on one side and a mass of Members 
would rise on the other side, and then 
the Speaker would declare which side 
had won the day? In his (Mr. Gill’s) 
opinion, the latter mode of ascertaining 
the sense of the House would be most 
unsatisfactory, and would lead toa great 
deal of dissatisfaction. On the other 
hand, if the Speaker or the Chairman 
was required to count one by one the 
Members who rose in their places, it 
would go a long way to relieve the 
ambiguous and somewhat dangerous 
tendency of the Rule. If the counting 
of the Members was not implied in the 
Rule, he should certainly move his 
Amendment, at any rate as far as the 
first clause of it went. 
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Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘it be in the discretion of Mr. Speaker or the 
Chairman to take the Vote of the House in the 
following manner :—He shall, on his decision 
being challenged, forthwith order the doors to 
be closed, whereupon he shall call upon the 
Members who ym or who challenge his de- 
cision successively to rise in their places, and 
he shall proceed to count them one by one in 
an audible voice. At the conclusion of such 
count he shall declare the determination of the 
House or Committee. Provided always, that on 
any Member declaring himself doubtful of the 
accuracy of such count, and calling for a Divi- 
sion, Mr. Speaker or the Chairman shall name 
Tellers for a Division.’’—(Mr. T. P. Gill.) 


Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘ Mr. Speaker, or the Chair- 
man, may, at his discretion, take the Vote of the 
House or Committee by calling upon the Mem- 
bers who support, and who challenge his deci- 
sion, successively to rise in their places ; and,’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the hon. 
Gentleman would see that the effect of 
the Amendment would be to give any 
hon. Member declaring himself doubt- 
ful of the accuracy of the counting the 
power of calling for a Division. 

Mr. T. P. GILL said, he would not 
press the last clause of his Amendment 
if the first part met with the approval 
of the House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that in 
that case the value of the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman consisted in this 
—that the Speaker or the Chairman was 
to count in an audible voice. He could 
not doubt but that the Speaker or the 
Chairman would, in all cases, only de- 
clare the results of a difference of opi- 
nion when he felt himself satisfied as to 
those results. The hon. Member would 
see that if the Speaker or the Chairman 
was to have this responsibility placed 
upon him, it was not necessary to pre- 
scribe precisely the method by which he 
should arrive at his decision. 

Mr. T. P. GILL said, he would ask 
the permission of the House to point 
out that what was not provided by the 
Rule was that the number of the voters 
should be declared by the Speaker or 
Chairman. That was what he wished 
to procure. The Chair might declare 
that ‘‘ the Ayes have it,” or ‘“‘the Noes 
have it.” There might be a strong 
division of opinion, and it would be an 
invidious thing on the part of the 
Speaker to say that ‘‘the Ayes have it,” 
or “the Noes have it,” when a great 





section of the House might desire to 
know what the exact result was. He 
believed there was no Legislature in the 
world which had such a Rule as this. 
He hoped the Rule would not be ac- 
cepted hastily, and that the House 
would make some provision for regi 
tering the numbers, if a considerable 
section of hon. Members desired it. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork) said, he 
thought that the Amendment was a very 
reasonable one, and he could not under- 
stand why the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) should resist it. It 
appeared to be clearly within the con- 
templation of the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Speaker should make a count 
of the numbers on one side or the other, 
in order to ascertain what the opinion 
of the House was. In what other way 
could the opinion of the House be ar- 
rived at, except by counting the num- 
bers for or against a particular question ? 
He presumed that the new method pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman was 

ro from a mechanical point of view 
or the a gp of rendering the 
mechanism of counting the vote more 
simple than at present. But was it to be 
tolerated that the House or the country 
was not to know how many Members 
were in favour of or against any par- 
ticular proposition? By the Rule as it 
stood, they were told that Members were 
not to declare themselves individually 
in favour or against a proposition, and 
for the first time in the history of Par- 
liament the country was not to know 
what the voice of its Representatives was 
with respect to any particular proposition. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
on reflection, would admit that, having 
obtained eight Rules up to the present 
time with the most unexampled facility 
on his part, the time had now arrived 
to yield a little to the Opposition on this 
matter. Neither the efficiency of Par- 
liament as a whole, nor the power of 
the majority, would be injured by some 
slight concession on this exceedingly 
drastic Rule. He looked upon it as bei 
the most offensive Rule yet _Broposed 
in Parliament, because it p the 
minority in the position of standing up 
in their places in order to be jeered and 
laughed at by the majority. The 
Government deprived the minority of 
the right of registering their names and 
opinions on the questions debated, and 
they also deprived the minority of the 
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right of letting the country know how 
many Mem voted one way or the 
other. What Rule could go further 
than that? He trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would see that some 
concession to the Opposition would be 
seemly on his part at this juncture, and 
that he should not, relying upon the 
facility with which he had obtained 
these Rules, stand fast to the ipstssima 
verba of the original, but concede what 
was reasonably asked. He was pre- 
cluded from going into the other ques- 
tion as to whether there should be any 
right to take a Division at all where the 
minority amounted to the substantial 
number of 40; but when the Amend- 
ment bearing upon that point was pro- 
posed he would have something to say. 
At present, they had this Rule before 
them in all its nakedness. There was 
no provision even that the bells should 
be rung, and that the Members who 
were interested in the question should 
be summoned to take part in the 
Division, or to stand up in their places. 
There was no provision such as that 
which was made in the Rule of 1885, 
directed to a much less important matter 
—Divisions on dilatory Motions. He 
thought that as they were going beyond 
mere dilatory Motions, they ought to 
consent to insert some safeguard in this 
stringent and drastic Rule, so as to 
secure if the time should ever come, 
which Heaven forbid, when they might 
not have the proceedings of the House 
governed and directed by the same impar- 
tiality which now distinguished them, 
they should have some safeguard to 
secure that this Rule might not be op- 

sed even by the authority of the 

ouse, a thing which the experience of 
other Legislative Assemblies in regard 
to the very matter they were now dis- 
eussing had shown to be quite possible. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
said, it seemed to him that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) had not carefully studied the 
Amendment he supported. The hon. 
Gentleman believed that the Amend- 
ment only compelled the Speaker to 
count the minority; but, if he read the 
Amendment, he would find it compelled 
the Speaker to count both the minority 
and the majority. The Divisions to be 
guarded against were Divisions in which 
there was a large number, an over- 
whelming uumber, of the House on one 


Mr. Parnell 
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There must be for the Rule 
an enormous majority on one 
side and a very small minority on the 
other. The hon. Member (Mr. T. P. 
Gill), by his Amendment, called upon the 
= to count not only the minority, 
which might be from 10 to 40, but to 
count the majority, which might be from 
200 to 500. The Amendment in its 
present form was not one which could 
be put in force. The Speaker could not 
count a majority of 500, or even of 250, 
for he did not think the Benches on this 
side or on that would hold 250 Members. 
He had a suggestion to make to the 
House and to the Government on 
this subject, but before making it 
he wished to say he thought the Rule 
was a most valuable one, the most valu- 
able one which appeared upon the 
Paper if they were really aiming at ex- 
pedition in their Business. Divisions 
took up so much time, and were so 
wearisome, that, undoubtedly, private 
Members had it in their power to in- 
flict an amount of labour, trouble, pain, 
and annoyance upon the House. He 
did not think private Members ought to 
have such power. He quite admitted 
that under the Rule the House was at 
the discretion of the Chair; but did any- 
one suppose for a moment that the 
Speaker or the Chairman would ever 
put the Rule in operation, except when 
there was a marked and overwhelming 
disparity of Members on one side or the 
other, and, more than that, except when 
the opposition partook of an obstructive 
character? Now, he came to a point 
raised by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell}, and raised to a 
certain extent by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler)—namely, that 
there ought to be some means of reeord- 
ing the numbers of the minority. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton would have the 
names of the minority published when- 
ever the minority numbered 40. He 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) did not like 
that, for he did not think it rested upon 
any solid foundation. He did not see 
why a minority of 30 should not have 
their names published as well as a 
minority of 40. The suggestion he 
made to the Government and the House 
was that, whenever the Rule was put in 
operation, the Speaker should count the 
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minority, and declare it to the House, 
so that the public should always know 
the sizo of the minority. [An hon. 
Mempzr: Declare the names?} He 
would not suggest that ; he thought that 
was going too far. He proposed that 
this course should be arisen in order 
that the public might know that the 
Rule was not being put in force un- 
justly. The hon. Member (Mr. T. P. 
Gill) who moved the Amendment said 
there wasno Legislative Assembly in the 
world where such a Rule as this was 
in operation. He (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had seen the French Assembly 
and the German Assembly at work. 
Only the other day he saw the German 
Assembly in Committee of Supply, and 
he saw six Divisions—three of them 
upon important matters—taken by the 
Members rising in their places; taken 
in a most expeditious and practical 
manner. The Chairman called upon 
the Members to rise in their places; 
there was a small number on one side, 
and the proceedings passed off with the 
greatest possible expedition. He had 
also seen the same system at work in the 
French Assembly. He saw it in opera- 
tion when President Grévy disappointed 
the Chamber by not tendering his re- 
signation. He heard a Motion made, it 
was supported by a vast majority of the 
House and opposed by a few, and, 
again the decision was taken by the 
Members rising in their places. Conse- 
quently, the hon. Gentleman was not 
correct in saying the system now pro- 
posed by the Government was unknown 
in other Assemblies. [Mr. T. P. Grux: 
Were the numbers counted?] The 
numbers were not counted. The Chair- 
man simply called on the Members 
to rise, and he decided which way it 
was. It was obvious which way the 
decision lay, because there was a vast 
mass on one side, and a small number 
onthe other. He earnestly pressed the 
House to adopt this Rule; it was a 
most important one in regard to the 
conduct of their Business. The Chair 
would never think of not allowing a 
really respectable minority to be 
brought to the notice of the public. The 
Rule was entirely aimed at obstructive 
and frivolous Divisions, which it really 
ought not to be in the power of Mem- 
bers to put the House to the annoyance 
of taking. He trusted the Government 
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would consider the suggestion he had 
made in regard to allowing the Speaker 
to count the minority and to declare the 
numbers to the House. Perhaps it 
would be well to adjourn the considera- 
tion of the subject until to-morrow, 
when, if the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury thought the 
suggestion a good one, he might bring 
down words to add to the Rule which 
might satisfy hon. Gentlemen op- 
osite. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, the suggestion of the 
noble Lord would be acceptable to both 
sides of the House, if in addition to the 
numbers there could be some means of 
recording the names of the minority. 
All great causes had had very small 
beginnings. It was well known that 
when Wilberforce commenced the battle 
against slavery he had but a small 
following. The Repeal of the Corn 
Laws and the adoption of the Ballot 
were not in the first instance supported 
by more than 30 or 40 Members. It 
was most important that the names of 
the men who first advocated great 
reforms should be recorded. His hon. 
Friend the Ohairman of Ways and 
Means (Mr. Courtney) was to be con- 
gratulated that he was one of a minority 
of 18 who voted against the Transvaal 
War. That Division was on record, and 
those who formed the minority had 
every reason to be proud. He was as 
anxious as any Member of the House 
to expedite Business, but he thought a 
minority ought to have the right of 
walking through the Division Lobby 
and of recording their names. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries) said, he 
thought that the names of the ma- 
jority ought to be recorded as well 
as those of the minority; because the 
constituents had a right to know how 
their Members voted. He did not 
suppose the Rule was likely to ope- 
rate unjustly, but still it might hap- 
pen that on some occasions a majority 
of Members would avail themselves of 
the Rule for the purpose of destroying 
a Bill or proposal which they would not 
do if their names appeared in the Divi- 
sion List. He hoped that if the right 
hon. Gentleman accepted the suggestion 
of the noble Lord (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) he would reconsider before 
to-morrow whether it was possible to 
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enable some machinery to be adopted b 
which the names of the majority as w 
of the minority could be recorded. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, that that matter was of great im- 
portance, and therefore he would move 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,””—( Mr. 
Bradlaugh,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
MOTIONS. 


—J— 


SPEECHES IN PARLIAMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr, Atkinson, Bill to limit the 
duration of Speeches in Parliament, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Atkinson, Sir John Ken- 
naway, Mr, Maclure, and Mr. Howard Vin- 
cent. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 149.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (SEAMEN’S 


VOTES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Atkinson, Bill to enable 
Master Mariners, Marine Engineers serving 
afloat, Seamen, and Fishermen to Vote at Par- 
liamentary Elections by papers in a similar 
manner to that in which members of Univer- 
sities Vote at present, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Atkinson, Sir George Baden- Powell, 
Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Brookfield, Marquess 
of Carmarthen, Sir James Corry, Sir Donald 
Currie, Colonel Duncan, Mr. Donkin, Sir Robert 
Fowler, Mr. Grotrian, Mr. Gourley, Mr. 
Heneage, Mr. King, Sir Charles Palmer, Sir 
John Puleston, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Thomas 
Sutherland, Mr. Whitley, Sir Samuel Wilson, 
and Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 150.] 


INTESTATES ESTATES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ambrose, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the distribution of the 
Estates of such Intestates as shall die leaving a 
widow, but no issue, ordered to be brought in 
7 Mr. Ambrose. 

ill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 151.) 


House adjourned at Twelve 
o’clock, Midnight. 


HCUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 29th February, 1888. 


MINUTES.]— Szrecr Commirres — Town 
Holdings, nominated. 

Punic Brits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Fishing in Rivers* [152]; Nonconformist 
Marriages (Attendance of Registrars} * [153] ; 
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Factory and Workshops Act (1878) Amend- 
ment * [154]. 

Second Reading—Fishery Acts Amendment (Ire- 
land) * [32]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
———f—— 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (RULES OF 
PROCEDURE).—IX. DIVISIONS. 


RESOLUTION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
[THIRD NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment to Question 
| 28th February ], 

“That Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman, may, 
at his discretion, take the Vote of the House 
or Committee by calling upon the Members who 
support, and who challenge his decision, suc- 
cessively to rise in their places; and he shall 
thereupon, as he thinks fit, either declare the 
determination of the House or Committee, or 
name Tellers for a Division.”—(Mr. W. H. 
Smith.) 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word ‘“‘ That,’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it be in the discretion of Mr. Speaker or the 
Chairman to take the Vote of the House in the 
following manner:—He shall, on his decision 
being challenged, forthwith order the doors to 
be closed, whereupon he shall call upon the 
Members who support and who challenge his 
decision successively to rise in their places, and 
he shall proceed to count them one by one in an 
audible voice. At the conclusion of such count 
he shall declare the determination of the House 
or Committee.” —(Mr. T. P. Gill.) 

Question again proposed, 

** That the words ‘ Mr. Speaker, or the Chair- 
man, may, at his discretion, take the Vote of 
the House or Committee by calling upon the 
Members who support, and who challenge his 
decision, successively to rise in their places ; 
and,’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, that this Rule differed entirely in 
gravity fron any of the Rules which 
preceded it. All the other Rules, good 
or bad, were within the competence of 
the House, as only affecting the. order 
of Business; but this Rule affected the 
right of constituents to know how their 
Members acted upon any matter which 
came before the House. This was not 
simply a question of the right of the 
minority to register their votes; it was 
not a question of the numbers on either 
side, but a question of the right of con- 
stituents to know whether their Members 
were or were not present upon any par- 
ticular occasion, and how they voted. 
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Up to the present moment there had 
only been a very brief reference, and 
that was in the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dumfries (Mr. 
R. T. Reid), to this right of constitu- 
ents; and he (Mr. Bradlaugh) asked the 
House gravely to consider before they 
changed entirely the relations of Mem- 
bers to their constituents. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for South 
Louth (Mr. T. P. Gill) he should vote for, 
though it did not touch the point he was 
now raising, because if it were carried it 
would only secure that the numbers 
should be known. The proposal of the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill) who, 
as he should show presently, was quite 
mistaken as to the practice of the French 
and the German Parliaments—he (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) thought so last night, par- 
ticularly as regarded the French Parlia- 
ment, because he had often been present 
at the Sittings of the Chamber of 
Deputies, but he was afraid his want of 
knowledge of the French language 
might have misled him as to what 
happened—— 

rp RANDOLPH OHUROCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) : I only described what 
I saw with my own eyes. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that he also 
thought last night he remembered what 
he had seen with his own eyes. He had 
now, however, got the Réglement of the 
Chamber of Deputies, which would ex- 
plain the mistake, not an unnatural 
mistake, made by a foreigner when he 
did not quite understand the proceedings 
that were ing. The proposal of the 
noble Lord, which it appeared by the 
Amendment Paper had Sen adopted by 
the Government, was also deficient, be- 
cause it only provided that the number 
of the minority challenging a Division 
should be recorded ; it did not provide 
that anything should be done to show 
how individual Members voted or who 
were the absentees. He objected even 
to the proposal of the hon. Member for 
the Crewe Division of Cheshire (Mr. 
M‘Laren), although he should support 
it if it went to a Division, because if 
that be accepted the minority only would 
be able to record their names. He 
respectfully suggested that the majority 
who prevented the adoption of some 
proposition submitted to the House 
ought to have their names recorded, 
so that their constituents might know 





how they voted. He now came to 
the question of fact as submitted by 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington. As to the German Parlia- 
ment, he (Mr. Bradlaugh) had no know- 
ledge; but he had managed to fortify 
himself with authority on the point at 
issue. The articles of the Réglement 
which applied to voting in the French 
Chamber of Deputies were Articles 
78, 79, 80, 81, and 82. As his French 
was very bad, perhaps the House would 

ermit him to translate Article 82 into 

nglish, so that he might not mislead 
the House, as doubtless the noble Lord 
was misled by listening to something in 
a language not his own. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the statement he made was in refe- 
rence to the assertion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Svuth Louth (Mr. T. P. Gill) 
that the practice of taking Divisions by 
Members rising in their places was un- 
known in any Assembly in the world. 
He said that, on the contrary, it was a 
common practice in the French and 
German Parliaments. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, it was a 
pity the noble Lord did not impart to 
the House the whole of his knowledge 
on the subject, because, no doubt, fe 
would then have told the House that 
although there were three ways of 
voting—by rising and sitting, by public 
voting, and by secret voting—in every 
case public voting was a matter of right. 
He had said ‘‘in every case.” There 
were some slight exceptions made in 
Article 81, but with those exceptions 
with the details of which he need not 
trouble the House. Article 82 provided 
that a — vote might always be had 
on a demand in writing signed by 20 
Members of the Chamber, so that while 
it was perfectly true that many votes in 
the French Ohamber were taken by the 
Members of one opinion rising in their 
places, and those of the opposite opinion 
remaining seated, it was also true that 
any minority of 20 might insist on the 
voting being taken publicly. In the 
German Parliament, it appears to be 
not quite the same, but sufficiently 
nearly the same. He did not happen to 

ssess the Réglement of the German 

‘arliament, but he had on this the able 
summary of the Rules and Proceedings 
of Foreign Parliaments which was com- 
piled by a respected and very able 
official of their own House. On page 
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295, in dealing with what the noble 
Lord witnessed, the compiler said— 

‘* At the end of the debate and before a Divi- 
sion is taken, any Member may move that the 
names of the Members voting be taken down. 
This Motion must be supported by 50 Members. 
The President declares a Division closed after all 
the Members of Parliament have been called over 
by name, and after a recapitulation of their 
names, any Members whose votes have not been 
entered have a second opportunity of voting.” 
He (Mr. Bradlaugh) therefore submitted 
that the suggestion of the Government 
in the Rule which was now under dis- 
cussion was absolutely contrary to the 

ractice of the French and German 

arliaments. A minority of 20 in the 
French Parliament and a minority of 50 
in the German Parliament had, after the 
vote had been taken by Members rising 
or before it, the right to demand that 
the vote should be public. He was per- 
suaded that the constituents of this 
country would regard this as an attempt 
to shield Members from what should be 
their proper responsibility. He had been 
informed by Members far better versed 
in the old traditions of the House than 
himself, though he had taken some plea- 
sure during’ the enforced leisure he had 


had in the House, of making himself | 


acquainted with those traditions, that in 
the Parliamentary Reports which pre- 
ceded Hansard, the names of the Mem- 
bers voting in the minority were re- 
corded, while those of the Members 
voting in the majority were not recorded. 
But it was not only a question of pro- 
tecting the minority. Constituents had 
a clear and distinct right not only to 
know how each individual Member had 
voted upon any given question, but they 
had a right to see, by comparing the 
Division Lists, what Members chose to 
be absent. The House had no right, 
under cover of regulating its own Pro- 
cedure, to do what it never had done yet; 
if it was done in this case, they might as 
well vote secretly—vote by ballot—and 
thus entirely deprive their constituents 
of any control over them. He did not 
mean to apply these remarks to Motions 
which were rightly or wrongly called 
obstructive, or to Motions made for the 
mere purpose of delay. He had had it 
suggested to him that even Divisions on 
clauses of a Bill in Committee might be 
exempted from the claim he was now 
making; but he did not feel quite so 
sure about that, because clauses often 
involved important principles. He sub- 
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mitted that by adopting this Rule th 
would be striking a blow at Heuleotes 
tary influence in this country, and 
giving tongue to those who said that the 
Members of the House of Commons were 
careful only for themselves, and careless 
of the men who returned them. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) said, 
he would respectfully urge the Go- 
vernment to take into consideration the 
arguments of the junior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). He 
(Mr. Johnston) was entirely in aceord 
with the views propounded by the hon. 
Member. It would be a dangerous thing 
if, by any course of proo g in the 
House, Members were enabled to give 
secret votes; in fact, it would probably 
endanger the seats of some hon. Mem- 
bers, because it might become a dis- 
puted question how the majority on a 
given subject was made up. He hoped 
the Government would consider how they 
might modify this Rule, so that every 
hon. Member of the House might have 
his name recorded in a Division. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, he did not apologize for taking 
part in the discussion, because, with one 
exception, he was the senior Member of 
the House present. He could, therefore, 
speak with some little experience, and 

so as one who had very carefully 
studied the Parliamentary history of 
former days. He could confirm what 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) had said, as to finding 
in the all-authoritative records of the 
proceedings of Parliament for more 
than a century the names of the mi- 
norities in all important divisions 
given. It frequently happened that 
when great questions were first mooted 
they were supported by very few 
Members. Public opinion grew, num- 
bers increased and multiplied, and it 
was important, historically, that the 
names of original minorities should 
be recorded. It was important that 
constituents should not be deprived 
of the means of knowing who those 
Members were who had voted for any 
particular reform. The recording of 
the names of large majorities did 
not appear to him to be a matter of 
very great importance. There was 
nothing so irksome as the taking of 
Divisions in which there were vast 
majorities. The House would remem- 
ber that the larger the majority the more 
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time a Division took, and therefore in 
that res he went entirely with the 
object of the Rule. Let him state how 
the matter stood. A Standing Order, 
adopted in 1882, stated— 

‘* When, after the House has been cleared 
for a Division, upon a Motion for the Ad- 
journment of a Debate, or of the House 
during any Debate, or that the Chairman of a 
Committee do report P , or do leave the 
Chair, the decision of Mr. S er, or of the 
Chairman of a Committee, that the Ayes or 
Noes having it, is challenged, Mr. Speaker or 
the Chairman may, after the lapse of Two 
Minutes, as indicated by the sand-glass, call 
upes the Members challenging it to rise in their 

aces, and, if they be less than Twenty in a 
House of Forty Members or upwards, he may 
forthwith declare the determination of the 
House or of the Committee.” 

If less than 20 Members rose in the 
minority it should not be necessary to go 
through all the forms of a Division. 
What he suggested was that this Stand- 
ing Order should be made to apply to all 
Motions and that the et of the 
hon. Member for the Crewe Division of 
Cheshire (Mr. M‘Laren) should be adop- 
ted, so that minorities should have the 
opportunity of recording their names. 
r. SALT (Stafford) said, that the 
point raised by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) was a 
very interesting and important one, and 
one which ought to have some weight with 
the House. At the same time, he (Mr. 
Salt) doubted whether the constituencies 
have an inherent right to know the par- 
ticulars of a Division. The publication 
of the Division List was a comparatively 
modern institution. Division Lists were 
intended more for the information of 
Members themselves than for the in- 
formation of their constituents. What 
he said about the House of Commons 
practice was further confirmed by one 
or two matters of Procedure. For 
instance, till comparatively recent times 
Strangers were absolutely excluded 
from the House during Divisions. That 
was the state of affairs before 1853, and 
now there was a partial exclusion of 
Strangers, though no doubt the npr 
ciple had been given up. The right of 
publishing Divisions was one which 
the House had always reserved to itself. 
He agreed that the restrictions which 
had been referred to were not in accord- 
ance with the modern habits and ideas, 
but the Standing Order just quoted by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) 





showed that the intention of that 
Order was merely to exclude the pub- 
lication of names in matters so un- 
important and in Divisions so small that 
it would be a waste of time to record 
every name. He hoped, however, the 
First Lord of the Treasury would be 
able to devise some means of meeting 
the objections raised. He might further 
note that as the Resolution stood, it was 
not quite clear what the Speaker or the 
Chairman would do in the event of Mem- 
bers standing up and challenging a Divi- 
sion, as the power proposed to be given 
appeared to be somewhat too absolute. 
Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, that 
no one for a moment could doubt the 
power of the House to keep its Divisions 
secret; but he was convinced that any 
proceeding of that character would be 
regarded . the country as a retrograde 
and re-actionary step. As far as his 
experience went, the constituencies took 
quite as much interest, very frequently 
more interest, in the votes, than they 
did in the speeches of their Members. 
It would be just as reasonable to forbid 
the printing of any speeches as to forbid 
the recording of the votes. An idea 
seemed to prevail amongst some hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen that the ques- 
tion at issue was simply the right of the 
minority to register their names. It 
was nothing of the sort, and if he had 
his choice he doubted whether he 
would not prefer that the majority 
should register their names. He 
maintained that of the two rights 
of a minority, the more important was 
not that of registering their own names, 
but of compelling the majority to register 
theirnames. That being so, he thought 
the arguments used in favour of this pro- 
posal were utterly inadequate. As to 
saving time, it must be borne in mind 
that they had already adopted such 
stringent Rules that it was impossible to 
delay the proceedings ‘of the House if 
the Rules were properly handled. But, 
young Member as he was, he had seen 
questions which at their outside were 
supported by only 10 or 15 Members 
rapidly come to be great and burning 
questions. What was the most import- 
ant function of the House of Commons? 
It was to keep the Executive Government 
of the country in touch with the people, 
and the Divisions to which he attached 
more importance than any others were 
Divisions in which the Executive had 
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great majorities at its back, and in which 
it was not in accord with the popular 
feeling of the country. Reference had 
been made to the practice of foreign 
Assemblies. It was idle to say that 
the French and the German Assemblies 
pursued this course, and were they to be 
told that the English House of Commons 
was to follow the example of Legislative 
Assemblies that had no control over the 
Executive of their country? Even the 
American Chamber did not control the 
Executive Government, and therefore 
there were many reasons which ought to 
influence theconduct of their proceedings 
which did not influence the American 
Chamber. No such Rule as that now 
proposed by the Government prevailed 
in the American Chamber, but it was in 
the power of an extremely small minority 
to compel the majority to register their 
names in the most public way. In his 
opinion, this Rule was one which the 
country would not approve of, and if it 
was insisted upon by the Government 
they would hear a great deal about their 
action. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) said, 
the objection raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella), and repeated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers), that it was 
desirable that high-minded and far- 
seeing minorities should always be able 
to place their names on reeord, was one 
which carried great weight with many 
hon. Members. This, however, was 
merely a matter of personal interest to 
Members of that House. Another ob- 
jection taken to the proposed new Rule 
was of greater public importance. 
There was no doubt that in these 
days constituencies did take great 
interest in the proceedings of the 
House. The people were exceedingly 
jealous and exacting as to the pro- 
ceedings of their Members, and were 
particularly anxious to know how their 
Representatives voted upon certain ques- 
tions submitted to the House. That 
being so, it was most desirable that not 
only the names of minorities but the 
names of majorities should be pub- 
lished. He, for one, would certainly 
not vote for this Rule if he thought it 
would in any case be applied to Divisions 
upon any questions of importance—upon 
any Motion put down for discussion, or 
upon any Amendment that appeared 
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upon the Notice Paper of the House. 
But in his opinion, the Rule would be 
applied simply for the purpose of 
venting waste of time. It was said they 
were giving the Speaker too much 
power; but they had already given him 
power to decline to put a Question at all 
to the House. It would always be open 
to the ingenuity of Members to devise 
Amendments, and spring them on the 
House, which would practically be dila- 
tory Amendments, and he took it that 
the object of this Rule was to enable the 
Speaker, in such cases, to save time by 
merely counting heads as it were. The 
whole controversy turned on the words 
‘‘the Speaker may at his discretion.” 
He was content to accept these words, 
because he did not think that any 
Speaker or Chairman would be ever 
open to the temptation of applying this 
Rule for the purpose of keeping secret 
the names of Members voting on a ques- 
tion on which the constituencies had a 
right to be informed. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) said, he was entirely with the First 
Lord of the Treasury in his desire to 
save the time of the House, but he could 
not support the Rule as it now stood. 
They all desired to prevent frivolous 
repetitions of Divisions upon the same 
question, and his right hon. Friend the 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) had suggested the extension 
of the Rule which provided that 
minorities of 20 Members should be re- 
quired to rise in their places. He (Mr. 
Broadhurst) did not think that numbers 
were any criterion whatever of the im- 
portance of the subject to be divided 
upon. He remembered that, on one 
occasion, he was one of a minority of 
7; the question had reference to the 
exclusion of the hon, Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). The 
minority of 7 found several hundreds 
arrayed against them; but to-day they 
saw how wise they were, and how the ma- 
jority had come to admire the minority 
for their wisdom and pertinacity. Now, 
the House would support the First Lord 
of the Treasury in an endeavour to 
economize the time of the House; but 
constituencies were extremely anxious 
to know how their Members voted on 

icular questions, and the Division 
ists were scanned by electors more 
ara more eagerly as years went on. 
He was entirely in favour of a registra- 
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tion of the names of the majority, quite 
as much as of a registration of the 
names of the minority. They had 
already considerably contracted the 
rights of constituencies by making 
Rule VI., and he did {not think it 
would be wise for the House to fur- 
ther trespass on the right of the people, 
who, after all, were the supreme autho- 
rity with regard to Members of the House. 

Taz CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. Covrryzy) (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) said, that undoubtedly the 
question was one of very considerable 
importance, and he agreed very much 
with the hon. Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon) that they ought not to look 
to the practice of foreign Parliaments in 
this matter. But if they were to have 
references made to the practice of foreign 
Parliaments at all it was well they 
should understand exactly what the 
rules of foreign Assemblies were. The 
practice of taking rules by rising and 
sitting was very common both in France 
and in Germany, and it was also re- 
sorted to in the American Assembly. 
Perhaps the House would allow him to 
tell them his dream of what might be 
the form of voting when they built 
another House. There was a cry raised 
at every General Election for increased 
accommodation in the House, and some 
day they would have such a large 
number of new Members crowding in, 
that the cry for places would be general, 
and the Government would have to 
listen to it. When every Member had 
a recognized place, the taking of Divi- 
sions would be accomplished with the 
greatest facility. The moment the 
Speaker or Chairman put the Question, 

embers would turn on a switch which 
would denote which way they voted, and 
the whole thing would be recorded in a 
moment. There would be no delay 
whatever: that was his dream of the 
voting of the future. Now, the junior 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) had pressed very strongly the 
claim of the electors to know how their 
Members voted, and the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) demanded 
that the names of both the majority and 
the minority should be recorded. He 
should have thought it would have been 
sufficient for the hon. Member (Mr. 
Dillon) that the minority should have the 
right of recording their names, and that, 
so far as the electors were concerned, 





they would imagine that those who wer® 
not with them were against them; that 
those who did not vote with them were 
lukewarm if not hostile. As this mode 
of taking votes was to be in the discre- 
tion of the Chair, and as he had the 
honour to occupy the Chairin Committee, 
it was to him a matter of considerable 
importance. He did not desire any in- 
crease of responsibility in that way. 
He should be well content if the House 
did not adopt this Motion, but having 
regard to the despatch of Business he 
thought the Rule might be accepted, 
particularly if the Government agreed to 
the safeguard suggested by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Crewe 
Division of Cheshire (Mr. McLaren)— 
namely, that the names of the minority 
should be taken if the minority wished 
that this should be done. 

Mrz. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, it 
was not clearly shown by the Rule when 
the decision was to be taken. Hon. 
Members would agree that the majority 
in the House at any given moment was 
entirely different from the majority 
which would exist if all Members within 
tke precincts of the House were sum- 
moned by the Division bell. If the 
Rule left it to the discretion of the 
Speaker or Chairman to decide at once 
upon taking the votes of those present in 
the Chamber at the moment, the Rule 
could not stand as at presentdrawn. He 
hoped they would haveaclearexplanation 
from the Government as to the meaning 
of the Rule. Again, it appeared to him 
that there ought to be some direction 
or some instruction to the Speaker or 
Chairman as to the circumstances undor 
which he was toact according to the Rule. 
Under the other Rules which they had 
passed, the Speaker or the Chairman of 
Committees took a certain course inorder 
te avoid an abuse of the Rules of the 
House, but in this Rule no guidance 
whatever was given to the Chair. 
Some such instruction was necessary in 
order that a uniform practice might be 
established in conformity with the wish 
of the House and with a view to the 
orderly and satisfactory conduct of their 
proceedings. Reference had been made 
to foreign Assemblies. He thought it 
was the rule that foreign Assemblies 
followed this Assembly instead of this 
Assembly being guided by them. But 
there appeared to be a fundamental dif- 
ference between their proceedings and 
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the proceedings of foreign Assemblies. 
In other Assemblies voting was taken 
by Members rising, and no record was 
taken of the votes of individual Mem- 
bers except upon a challenge made, 
whereas in the House of Commons the 
ordinary course was for every vote to be 
recorded. He approved of full, entire 
and complete publicity being given to 
their proceedings. There might be a 
case in future days in which there was a 
doubt as to the decision of the Speaker. 
Having regard to the future of the 
House of Commons and putting entirely 
out of the question the reverence they 
had for the present Speaker and the 
respect they had for the present Chair- 
man of Committees, they ought to guard 
against any possible abuse of the 
change of Procedure which was now 
suggested. 

Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street) said, he did not think that what 
was done in other Assemblies ought to 
affect their action. Allusions had been 
made to what was the practice in pre- 
vious Parliaments, but when they re- 
membered what revolutionary changes 
had taken place in the Rules of Procedure 
during the last two orthree Sessions, those 
allusions ought to have no weight. They 
were endeavouring to adapt the House 
of Commons to the present condition of 
things. There had been great changes 
during the last four years with re- 
spect to the Franchise, and it would 
be a most unwise thing for the 
House to attempt to detract from 
the interest which was now taken by 
constituencies in the debates in the 
House. A candidate was required to 
give the most exact pledges when he 
was contesting a constituency; indeed, 
he (Mr. Joicey) looked upon a Member 
of Parliament as simply a trustee. If 
they did not register their votes, how 
were their constituents to judge of the 
way they exercised their trust ? It was 
of the utmost importance that they 
should not have any secret voting what- 
ever on any important question. He 
regarded secret voting with alarm, be- 
cause it was a bad system. Although 
it might seem strange, he objected to it 
because it might, under particular cir- 
cumstances, lead to corruption. There 
was no greater safeguard against cor- 
ruption than publicity. That Rule was 
proposed by the Government with the 
view of saving the time of the House. 
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He questioned very much whether ulti- 
mately the Rule would have that effect 
At present there were in the House 
many Members who never spoke ; those 
who were in the habit of speaking num- 
bered about one-third of the whole. 
How were the two-thirds to communi- 
cate their action to their constituents if 
their votes were not registered? As a 
matter of fact, they would feel it their 
bounden duty to speak. He could not 
help thinking it would be most unwise 
to take away the registration of votes. 
Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, that 
the application of the Rule depended 
upon the discretion of the Speaker. It 
must not, however, be supposed that 
the reference was personal; it was to 
the Office entirely. The Gentlemen who 
occupied the Chair from Parliament to 
Parliament were usually selected be- 
cause they were supposed to embody 
the general sense of the House upon a 
variety of matters, but especially on 
the desirability of keeping order. He 
did not think they could trust to the 
general sense of the House, as embodied 
in a Speaker, to say whether the names 
of Members voting in a particular Divi- 
sion should be published or not. The 
very fact that only a small minority took 
a particular view showed that the opi- 
nion they held was not in consonance 
with the average opinion of the House. 
It auticipated, ssibly, a state of 
things that would afterwards arise, 
or it exhibited the feeling of a very 
small but very earnest minority in the 
country. He did not think they ought 
to allow the question whether the names 
were to be published or not to be de- 
cided by the average sense of the House ; 
and if not by the average sense of the 
House, they could not trust to the dis- 
cretion of the President of the Assembly, 
who was selected because generally he 
embodied the average sense ef the 
House. He did not think that the con- 
etituencies would be content to leave 
this matter to the discretion of anyone, 
however high his authority in the House 
might be; and he earnestly trusted that, 
inasmuch as it was manifest that there 
was a considerable apprehension on the. 
subject on both sides of the House, the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury would see his way either 
to withdraw the Rule altogether, which 
would be the better course to adopt, or 
to make such modifications as would 
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ensure that at least the names of the 
minority should be recorded. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) 
said, he would join his voice to the 
voices of those Members on both sides 
of the House who had requested the 
First Lord of the Treasury to make con- 
siderable alterations in this Rule before 
pressing it to a Division. He was of 
opinion that in the regular course of 
Business the names voting on both sides 
should be recorded. [Mr. W. H. Surrn: 
Hear, hear!) The right hon. Gentle- 
man ch that statement; all that 
seemed to be required was that the evi- 
dent desire of the First Lord of the 
Treasury should be clearly and dis- 
tinetly expressed in the Rule. At the 
present moment it did not seem to be 
so. A considerable difference would be 
effected between the position of a Member 
now and his position in future, so far as 
his relations with his constituents were 
concerned, if this Rule passed. There 
was no doubt that the British Parlia- 
ment was the Mother Parliament, but 
they would be extremely foolish if they 
refused to look to the experience of 
newer Assemblies as regarded the work- 
ing of Rules. The references to the 
French and German Assemblies had 
been very interesting, and they could 
not do better than learn from what took 
place in other Assemblies, though no 
doubt they were only copies of this. All 
that was required was that the general 
wish of the House should be given effect 
to, and that being so, he did not think 
they would be going too far if they dis- 
tinctly provided that this means of 
taking Divisions should be confined to 
what were called interlocutory or dilatory 
Motions—Motions which were practi- 
cally an abuse of the forms of the House. 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that perhaps it 
would be convenient he should rise now, 
after the very full and interesting dis- 
cussion, to endeavour to bring the vase 
to a conclusion on a question in which 
the House was very much more inte- 
rested than the Government. He quite 
admitted the interest constituencies took 
in this question. He was fully aware 


that constituents did look to the course 
of Business in the House with far 
greater interest than formerly. If there 
was one circumstance which was brought 
home more fully to his mind than 
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another during the last year of Parlia- 
ment, it was that the constituencies had 
come to regard the conduct of Business 
in the House of Commons as something 
which was altogether different from that 
which any other business assemblies 
adopted. One complaint which the con- 
stituencies formulated was against the 
apparent inability of the House of Com- 
mons to conduct its Business in a busi- 
ness-like way. Well, now, what was 
the gist of the opposition to this Rule ? 
The opposition rested upon the assump- 
tion that the Speaker or the Chairman 
would not exercise his discretion with 
due regard to the public interest, and 
to the conduct of Business in the House 
of Commons as a deliberating Assembly, 
as an Assembly in which the minority 
had rights equal to those of the majority, 
as an Assembly which had been charged 
with the great interests of that great 
Empire. He could not conceive it pos- 
sible that the Speaker or the Chairman 
would, at any time, exercise this power 
placed in his hands so as to prevent a 
record of the opinion of the minority on 
the second reading of a Bill, or upon a 
substantive Motion, or upon matters of 
any importance. He considered that 
the use of this power would be made 
only when obstructive or dilatory Mo- 
tions were made, when the same ques- 
tion was raised over and over again in 
the many different forms in which it 
was possible under the Rules of the 
House to raise a question. It must be 
within the knowledge of hon. Members 
when this had been the case frequently. 
Hon. and right hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House had complained of 
that being done, and it was for the 
House to say whether it was desirable 
that this course of proceeding which had 
ey en during past Sessions should 

e repeated. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) had spoken of the necessity of 
protecting minorities. During the 
— part of his (Mr. W. H. Smith’s) 

arliamentary life he had been in a 
minority; but he did not believe that 
minorities ought to resist Public Busi- 
ness as they had done in recent years. 
He did not think any public interest 
was served by it. On the contrary, he 
believed that if a minority had sufficient 
opportunity of recording its protest on 

uestions of vital importance, and if 
the names were recorded as the present 
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practice of the House permitted—if the 
majority were bound, as they would be 
bound, to record their votes, he believed 
all the interests which were bound u 
in this great question would be studied. 
Hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House appeared to have ignored the 
fact that there was a Press watching 
them from the Gallery, and that it was 
careful and anxious to record everything 
that occurred in the House. It would 
be difficult for a minority to take any 
course which would not be recorded 
adequately by the Press, even if it was 
recorded by the Division Clerk. The 
aim the Government had in view was to 
yore frivolous, vexatious, factious 

ivisions—to prevent the waste of time 
which had occurred in recent Sessions. 
They had no desire to prevent the ro- 
cording of votes, and he did not think 
the Speaker or the Chairman would 
exercise his power to prevent the record- 
ing of votes on any question which was 
of moment or importance to the country, 
however small the minority might be. 
With the view of giving that security 
which the House thought desirable, he 
was prepared to move ‘‘that this Rule 
should not apply to the stages of a Bill, 
or to asubstantive Motion in the House.” 
In this way a Division would always be 
taken upon the second reading of a Bill, 
and also upon a substantive Motion. It 
was, however, for the House itself to 
decide whether it would take such steps 
as were necessary for the efficient prose- 
cution of Business. Looking to the 
waste of time which had occurred in the 
past, he thought the House would do 
well to adopt the proposal the Govern- 
ment had made. 

Mr. BRYC™ (Aberdeen, 8.), said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury stated that he could not 
believe that this Rule would be used ex- 
cept for the purpose of preventing 
frivolous and vexatious and factious 
Divisions; the right hon. Gentleman 
conceived its object would be to check 
obstructive and dilatory Motions. If 
that were so, why did not the Govern- 
ment embody in the Rule the very words 
the right hon. Gentleman had just used? 
If they did, all the objections of hon. 
Gentlemen on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House would pit 
That was what they wanted to secure; 
but, instead of that, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the Rule should 
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only apply to Divisions other than 
those taken on the stages of Bills or on 
substantive Motions. That seemed to 
make the state of matters worse, for if 
they expressed certain circumstances, 
they naturally excluded all others that 
were not mentioned. There might 
often be Divisions on subjects which 
were not on the stages of Bills or on 
substantive Motions in which hon. Mem- 
bers of the House might well desire to 
have their names recorded. The pro- 

osed modifications of the right hon. 

entleman would, he thought, increase 
the objection of hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House, because 
they would practically negative the view 
the right hon. Gentleman had just 
expressed. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, they could not on the 
Opposition side of the House accept the 
alteration of the Rule as rendering it in 
any sense satisfactory. The whole Ruie 
which was before them for discussion 
just now—for he took it that the indi- 
vidual Amendment had not been 
brought forward much in the discussion 
—was one which would affect the con- 
stituencies rather than the internal 
arrungements of the House. No doubt 
there had been and were Motions made 
in the House more or less frivolous in 
their character; but when they came to 
decide what were frivolous or not they 
found it a very difficult question. There 
was no statement in the Rule as on the 
Paper, or as proposed to be amended, 
indicating that Motions of a frivolous 
nature were to be excluded. He had 
been in the House when a Motion for 
Adjournment was the only opportunity 
when an opinion could be expressed on 
the merits of a measure, and he had 
been present when an important Amend- 
ment had been voted upon which, if the 
wishes of the vast majority of the House 
had been ccnsulted, and Mr. Speaker 
had had ary discretion in the matter, 
would never have been put to the vote. 
He (Mr. Stuart) had listened for some 

itive apology for this Resolution. 
a. of the Amendments made the 
Resolution any more acceptable to him, 
and when the time came he should vote 
against it, notwithstanding that he 
desired as much as any Member of the 
House to expedite the Business of the 
House. He believed, however, that in 
passing the Resolutio: they were taking 
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a dangerous step, and o.e which entirely 
infringed on what were if not legally, at 
any rate admittedly, the rights of con- 
stituencies. 

Sir ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
(Renfrew, W.) said, he agreed with 
what had been said as to the responsi- 
bility of Members to their constituencies. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House told them he wished the 
Rule to be passed for the purpose of 
expediting the Business of the House, 
and he (Sir Archibald Campbell) must 
say that he thought that if the Rule 
passed as it stood it would not expedite 
the Business of the House. It was per- 
fectly certain that there would be heart- 
burnings on the part of the minority that 
would culminate in other Motions and 
other measures, and cause a greater 
amount of obstruction in the House than 
had ever before been experienced. 
Then, what was to be the minority? 
How was it to be limited? A minority 
might be large in number, though 
appearing small when compared with 
the number of hon. Members in the 
House at the time. Was there to be a 
limit of numbers beyond which the 
majority might challenge a Division ? 
He thought the concensus of opinion on 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House 
was against the Rule, and he should be 
obliged to vote against it as it stood. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
said, he desired to say that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House had conceded very little to the 
concensus of opinion to wich the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
alluded. The speakers generally from 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House 
had declared their objection to the Rule 
- and the concession made by the right 
hon. Gentleman was scarcely that which 
met that expression of opinion. Many 
questions might come before the House 
which would be neither the stages of a 
Bill nor substantive Motions, but which 
would be of great importance and in 
connection with which the names of 
those voting should be recorded on the 
Journals of the House. It was said 
that the matter should be left in the 
discretion of the fipeaker. On the few 
occasions he (M». J. O’Connor) had 
addressed the House he had received 
great kindness from Mr. Speaker and 
the Chairman of Committees; but not- 
withstanding that extension of courtesy 





and kindness to him, he was inclined to 
believe that it was a dangerous thing to 
increase the power of officials. Mem- 
bers from and had had bitter 
experience of that fact. They all 
knew that in the passage of laws 
of a coercive character through the 
House from time to time, right hon. 
Gentlemen had assured them that those 
powers would be safe in the hands of 
those who occupied official itions in 
Ireland. He remembered a Chief Secre- 
tary once, appealing to the House for 
powers of a drastic character, declaring 
that if they were granted to him he 
would use them in a lenient manner. 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman got the 
powers he asked for; and the opinion of 
the Irish Members was not only that 
that same right hon. Gentleman had 
acted up to the fullest powers conceded 
to him, but that he had exceeded them 
in a great degree. With all res to 
Mr. Speaker and the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, he (Mr. J. O’Connor) thought 
it was a dangerous — to extend the 
power of the Chair. He did not agree 
with the criticism which had been 

on the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Louth 
(Mr. T. P. Gill) by the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), and he would 
contradict the noble Lord’s statement as 
to what the hon. Gentleman had said in 
the course of his speech. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had not said that such a Rule as 
this was unknown on the Continent ; 
but what he had asserted was that such 
a Rule as that proposed after the 
manner of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury was un- 
known on the Continent, or in other 
foreign Assemblies ; and {that had been 
fully proved by the ample — of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). If the 
Rule now before the House was made 
so elastic by foreign Assemblies, who 
had been obliged to frame their Rules 
so as to guide an excitable people, 
surely it was essential that it should be 
elastic to guide the deliberations of 
an Assembly composed of slow and 
methodical Saxons. The world owed 
its gratitude to minorities ; and in proof 
of that many instances had been ad- 
vanced by those who had preceded him 
in the discussion. He would point out 
one minority at least which earned 
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the gratitude of the Irish people. 
During the discussion of the Ooercion 
Act of 1881, there was a small minori 
of English Members who voted wi 
the Members from Ireland; and the 
Irish people had preserved a grateful 
recollection of their conduct on that 
oceasion—so much so, that on a historic 
eccasion they recognized their obligation 
to those Gentlemen by exempting them 
from opposition at the General Election. 
During the winter he had visited many 
localities where there were large num- 
bers of miners and people engaged 
largely in manufacturing industries, 
and he had spoken to these people 
pretty extensively. Last year the Coal 
Mines Regulation Bill was passed by 
the House, and this measure he had 
discussed with miners interested in it. 
These miners, who were also electors, 
had not asked him who had made 

eeches in the passing of that Bill. 

hey did not care who had spoken on 
the sections or clauses, but what they 
were most anxious to know was how 
those who represented them in Parlia- 
ment had voted. The vote was the 
thing with the colliers and other work- 
ing people of the country ; but now the 
House was about to destroy the check 
which the vast majority of the electorate 
wished to exercise on the people who 
represented them. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that if this Rule were 
passed in its entirety, or with the modi- 
fications pro by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the electors of the country 
would regard it as a dishonest Rule 
and as an attempt to cheat them out of 
their rights. He would urge the Go- 
vernment, for their own es, not to 
allow such an argument as that to be 
used against them. Virtue, it was 
said, was always in the minority. If 
that were so, let them give virtue its 
just reward in that House—the reward 
of ae. 

m ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.) said, he desired to point out that 
the Select Oommittee of 1886 had 
come to the conclusion and had re- 
commended that when the minority 
numbered more than 40 they should 
have a right to a Division. Of this 
seremunentation he certainly approved. 





It was useful for their guidance; and 
inasmuch as what they desired was to 
save time, he would point out that if 
they took a record of those voting in 
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all cases, the delay mi be greater 
than that caused * ivisions. The 
right of a eubetential uskicstig to a Di- 
vision appeared to be generally recog- 
nized int ‘oreign ‘Asceusblice. "fa our 
municipal assemblies, if only one mem- 
ber desired a division, the privilege was 
conceded; and that system appeared to 
work fairly well. He thought it might 
well be ordered that if 40 Members 
challenged a Division, the House should 
divide. Of course, he did not ascribe 
any magic to the number 40; but he 
selected that as the number named by 
the Select Committee. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, he agreed that 
there was a general desire on the part 
of the House to save time; and he 
feared that if the Government should 
refuse to modify their plan, a good deal 
of time would be wasted in discussing 
the question. The Rule could not be 
accepted with anything like satisfaction 
by the House if serious alterations were 
not made in it. Probably he should 
not go as far as some hon. Members; 
but he would mention the alterations 
which appeared to him to be essential. 
In the first place, it ought to be laid 
down—as was proposed by the noble 
Lord the Member for South Padding- 
ton (Lord Randolph Churchill)—that 
the Speaker should distinctly name the 
number of the minority. To that 
change he understvod the Government 
were ready to agree. In the second 
place, the Division bell ought always to 
be rung, and this was an important 
provision. If the bell was not rung 
when a Question put from the Chair 
was challenged, a minority might defeat 
a majority in consequence of the tem- 

rary absence from the House of some: 

embers of the latter. If, on the other 
hand, the Speaker should take upon 
himself to direct that the bell be rung, 
he would, in such circumstances, lay 
himself open to the charge of favouring 
the party which had the probable 
majority in the House-—in other words, 
the Government. It ought, therefore, to 
be the invariable rule that the bell must 
be rung. Then the power which it was 
proposed to confer on the Speaker and 
Chairman ought to be limited by some 
such words as the following :—‘‘ If he 
shall be of opinion that the Division is 
challenged for vexatious and obstructive 
purposes.” It was all very well to say 
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that the Speaker and Chairman could 
be trusted. He agreed readily that the 
statement applied to the present high 
officers of the House; but they must 
not overlook the fact that there had 
been Speakers and Chairmen—and that 
within no very long distance of time— 
who could not be so absolutely trusted. 
He remembered how, some years ago, 
when an extremely important question 
was brought before the House, an hon. 
Member went to the then 8 er and 
asked to be called upon as der of 
the Motion, and how the Speaker re- 
oa acrimoniously, saying that any 
on. Gentleman who sup such a 
Motion ought to be ashamed of himself. 
He (Sir George Trevelyan) would not 
say when that happened, but it was a 
circumstance within his knowledge. Al- 
though that was the attitude of the 
Speaker on that occasion the Motion 
was —— by 90 Members, and he 
ventured to say that at this day was 
approved by nine-tenths of the commu- 
nity. The fourth condition upon which 
they ought to insist was that no Mem- 
ber should be deprived of his undoubted 
right to have his vote recorded on every 
question which was not a question of 
adjournment. The country did not care 
how Members voted on questions of ad- 
journment, but cared very much to know 
how they voted on all othe? questions. 
If the Government would accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
the Orewe Division of Cheshire (Mr. 
M‘Laren), the objections now felt to the 
Rule by a great many hon. Members 
would be removed. Every one of the 
hon. Member’s objections was cardinal 
and vital; and, if they were not met, 
the Rule would not be passed rapidly, 
and when passed would not work well. 
Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.) said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment with 
the leave of the House. The discussion 
had called forth such a pronounced 
opinion against the whole Rule that he 
thought it would be better to take the 
Division on the Main Question. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, that, in order to re- 
move one debateable point from the 
discussion of the Rule, he would move, 
in line 1, after the word ‘‘ may,’’ to add 
‘‘ after the lapse of two minutes as indi- 
cated by the sand-glass.”” 








Mr. W. H. SMITH: Agreed. 

Amendment proposed, in line I, after 
the word “may,” to insert the words 
‘‘ after the lapse of two minutes as indi- 
cated by the sand-glass.”—( Mr. Henry 
i. Fowler.) 


Question, “That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, he would now move an 
Amendment to omit the words “ at his 
discretion,” for the pur of inserting 
the words “if he shall be of opinion 
that a Division is called for dilatory or 
obstructive purposes.” His object was 
to define the discretion of Mr. Bpeaker 
or the Chairman of Committees—to re- 
strict its exercise to Divisions called for 
purely dilatory, obstructive, and vexa- 


tious purposes. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, to omit the words “at his discro- 
tion,” in order toinsert the words “if he shall 
be of opinion that a Division is called for dila- 
tory or obstructive purposes.”—(Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Rule.” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the best 
method of accomplishing the right hon. 
Gentleman’s view woul be by substi- 
tuting for “ at his discretion ” the words 
‘“‘if in his opinion a Division is frivo- 
lously or vexatiously claimed.” 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
would accept those words. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. DILLON said, that before the 
Amendment was put, he should like to 
ask whether by carrying it the House 
would be committing itself to any part 
of the Rule, or depriving itself of the 
right of voting on the whole Rule? 

Mr. SPEAKER: When the Amend- 
ments have been disposed of, the whole 
Question will be put as amended. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 1, to leave out the words “at his 
discretion,” in order to insert “ if in his opi- 
nion the Division is frivolously or vexatiously 
claimed.’"’—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘at his discretion’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. DILLON said, that no doubt 
these words, to a small extent, modified 
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the objectionable character of the Rule ; 
but he should still object to the pro- 

for the reason, if for no other, 
that if the new Rules were carried out 
to their fullest extent, the words would 
be absolotely unnecessary, the Speaker 
and Chairman having been given power 
by a previous Rule to refuse to put the 
Question at all if it was frivolous or 
vexatious. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is only 
so far as Motions for Adjournment are 
concerned. : 

Mr. DILLON said, that before Mr. 
Speaker could refuse to put the Ques- 
tion the Motion should be of an unmis- 
takeably frivolous and vexatious charac- 
ter; but he (Mr. Dillon) imagined that 
there might be questions put in the 
House which the majority might con- 
sider of a frivolous and vexatious charac- 
ter, but as to which it might afterwards 
turn out that the minority had been in 
the right. What security had the 
minority that Mr. Speaker would not 
take the view of a large majority, and 
refuse to allow them to proceed? He 
took it that the mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury was a fair specimen of the average 
mind of Members of the House, even 
when elevated to the Chair, and they 
knew how often the right hon. Gentle- 
man had exercised his powers to the full 
for the purpose of stopping debate. It 
was on the details of Bills and in Com- 
mittee of Supply that minorities had to 
struggle for the acceptance of their 
views, and the real power of the mino- 
rity consisted in the forcing of Divisions 
which compelled the majority to vote. 
How would the minority be able to 
force upon the attention of the House 
matters which they knew to be impor- 
tant, and which in the end proved to be 
important, against the wish of the ma- 
jority ? No doubt it was always an an- 
noyance to the majority to be checked 
in its operations; but they must not re- 
fuse to recognize the useful function of 
@ minority in checking the majority, and 
in drawing the attention of the country 
to the course it was pursuing. ‘I'hat 
illustration, which showed that it was 
not always upon second readings and 
substantive Motions that struggles took 
place in the House, was furnished by 
what occurred in the case of what was 
known as the Healy Clause, introduced 
as an Amendment to the Land Act of 
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1881. That clause had been the battle 
ery in Ireland ever since it was . 
but it was resisted by the majority, and 
how could Mr. Speaker have aknowledge 
of Ireland which would enable him to 
say that such an Amendment was frivo- 
lous or not? If this Rule had been in 
existence, Mr. Speaker might have pre- 
vented the hon. Member from carrying 
that Amendment. And, inthe same 
way, Members might be prevented from 
putting Resolutions relating to millions 
of money. In his knowledge, many 
Motions had been carried which, when 
they were first brought forward. were 
shouted down by majorities. Take the 
case of flogging in the Army, which was 
a still stronger illustration of what he 
meant. In that case a small lot of Mem- 
bers had stood out against the majority, 
and ina fortnight not only did the majority 
come round to their view, but the whole 
country. Although he said that the 
Rule would bea great deal improved by 
the Amendments which had been made, 
he should prefer the issue to be taken 
upon the proposal as it originally stood. 
He believed that the whole course of 
increasing the powers of the Speaker 
and the Chairman of Committees not 
absolutely necessary was a wrong and 
evil course. The less power the Chair 
had to interfere with their proceedings 
the better. The Chair might be im- 
partial, but times had been in the House 
when the occupant of the Chair had not 
been impartial ; indeed, the struggle at 
the commencement of a Parliament was 
always to secure the Chair by nomi- 
nating the Speaker. His belief was that 
human nature was so constituted that if 
they made the Chair too poworful they 
would inevitably create a strong Party 
struggle for the possession of the Chair, 
and in the course of time the occupant 
of the Chair would come to be considered 
the servant of a Party. The Govern- 
ment ought to be called upon to show 
some strong ground for this Rule before 
the House adopted it; they should, at 
any rate, try how they could get on 
without it. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House said at the 
outset—and said very fairly—that this 
was not a Government question, but one 
for the House itself, and if that was so 
there would be no mortification to the 
Government in being defeated upon the 
proposal. He hoped, therefore, that the 
right hon. Gentleman would not name 
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the Government Tellers in the Division 
on the Main Question, but would allow 
Members to vote according to their own 
views. 

Mr. T. P. GILL said, that as a point 
of Order he should like to know whether 
the effect of carrying this Amendment 
would exclude the possibility of an 
Amendment being moved later on, giving 
to one or more Members in the House 
the right of challenging a Division ? 

CoLonEL BLUNDE (Lancashire, 
8.W., Ince) said, that we must recollect 
that the object was to save time. 
He thought that if the Ayes were 
asked to stand up, and the Speaker 
then determined to dispense with 
the regular Division, he might be 
empowered to direct that the votes of 
the minority should be told in the 
regular manner. He hoped that this 
idea would receive some consideration, 
as it would get over the difficulty and 

revent the Chairman of Committees or 

r. Speaker being placed in the in- 
vidious position of having to determine 
whether or not a Motion was frivolous 
and vexatious. He thought the danger 
would be that the occupant of the Chair 
would be apt to take a very lenient view 
of that subject. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
said, he agreed with a great deal that 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), and believed 
that, although the Amendment might 
be some improvement upon the Rule 
as it stood, the better course would be 
for the Government to abandon the 
Rule altogether. Substantially, under 
Standing Order 11, almost everything 
the Leader of the House wanted was 
secured, but, if not, he thought some 
words introduced intothat Standing Order 
would have the desired effect. If they 
desired to increase the number of Mem- 
bers entitled to demand a Division, it 
could be increased in that Standing 
Order. Under the proposed clause, 
however, very much wider powers would 
be given to Mr. Speaker and the 
Chairman. He (Mr. Buchanan) did 
not think that it would be wise for 
the House to surrender the powers its 
Members at present po to chal- 
lenge Divisions in Committee of Supply, 
and to have their votes a on 
Amendments to Bills. So far as he 
was concerned, he should vote against 
the Amendment and against the Rule. 


{Feprvary 29, 1888} 
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It would hardly be worth the while 
of the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury to contend about 
what would be left of the Rule when 
passed in its altered form; and if 
the right hon. Gentleman wanted 
anything more in the direction of the 
Amendments now before the House, he 
would get it more easily by some slight 
amendment of Standing Order 11, 
which he — to repeal when this 
Rule passed, than by insisting upon the 
present pro . 

Mr. A. SMITH (Herts, E.) said, they 
should allow the votes of the minori 
to be recorded, and ought not to shir 
their responsibilities. The words pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for the 
Crewe Division of Cheshire (Mr. 
M‘Laren) would meet all the difficulties. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
hon. and learned Member for West 
Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) made an 
appeal to him as to whether it was 
worth while going on with the Rule, as 
it was to be amended, evidently think- 
ing that it would be different to what 
the Government had intended it to be. 
But he did not know that the Rule as 
amended, would profess anything diffe- 
rent from what the Government had 
originally intended. They had no de- 
sire to restrict the right of taking Divi- 
sions except in cases where those Divi- 
sions were obviously frivolous and 
vexatious. They were satisfied to leave 
the matter in the discretion of Mr. 
peasy and the Chairman; but as the 

ouse desired to introduce the Amend- 
ments which had been agreed to, he had 
not thought fit to oppose them. If it 
was thought desirable to insert words 
making the intention clearer, he should 
have no objection to that being done. 
As to the proposal of the hon. Member 
for the Crewe Division of Cheshire (Mr. 
M‘Laren), he (Mr. W. H. Smith) had 
to say that he was in substantial agree- 
ment with it. It appeared to him 
desirable, on public grounds, that if the 
minority time after time got up to 
obstruct Business, it was of very great 
value, on public grounds, that their 
names should be recorded. He, there- 
fore, accepted with gratitude the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member, not only in the 
interests of the House itself, but in the 
interests of those who had charge of the 
Business of the House. If the names 
of a small minority who desired to bring 
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about frivolous and vexatious Divisions 
were recorded, the practice would also 
have an important effect on the country. 
The words he would suggest in lieu of 
those of the hon. Member were, to add at 
the end— 


** The Speaker or Chairman shall declare to 
the House, or the Committee, the number of 
the minority who had challenged his decision, 
and their names shall thereupon be taken down 
in tho House and printed in the list of Divi- 
sions.’ 


All the Government desired in the con- 
duct of Business was to give perfect 
publicity consistent with reasonable pro- 
gress. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
had satisfied the desire of that (the 
Opposition) side of the House—in fact, 
he might say the desire of both sides of 
the House—in agreeing that a minority 
should possess the right to have its 
votes recorded. He (Mr. Mundella) 
had nothing to object to in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement but the 
words in which he implied that a small 
minority must necessarily be obstruc- 
tive. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he must dis- 
claim any such intention. The Speaker 
or Chairman of Committees would ex- 

ress the opinion that Motions were 
rivolous and vexatious by calling 

upon hon. Members to rise in their 
aces. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that although 
the Speaker or the Chairman might de- 
cide that a Motion was frivolous and 
vexatious, it did not follow that he was 
correct in that decision. With the 
greatest possible respect he reminded 
the House of the action of the present 
Chairman of Committees in regard to 
the South Africa Bill. The opposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman to that 
measure had been thought by many to 
be frivolous and vexatious; but events 
had shown that he was right, and that 
the then Chairman of Committees was 
wrong. This showed that no one was 
infallible. 

Taz CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courrngy) (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, that the discussion seemed to him 
to be turning upon words of a subse- 
quent Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Question 
before the House was that the words 
*‘ at his discretion ’’ be omitted. 


dir, W. A. Smith 
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Mr. WALLACE (Edin E.) 
said, he did not think that the Rule as 


it was proposed to be amended would be 
at all satisfactory. To his mind, they 
would be better without any such Rule. 
He objected from the point of view of 
the rights of constituents to any privi- 
lege being invented by the House for 
the protection of Members who con- 
ducted themselves frivolously or vexa- 
tiously, and the distinction which was 
drawn between substantive and merely 
dilatory Motions did not seem to him 
to effect any improvement in the 
nature of the Rule. A Member's con- 
stituents had a perfect right to know 
completely and perfectly the conduct of 
their Representative. If hon. Members 
became guilty of frivolous and obstruc- 
tive practices there was the strongest 
reason why the full light of publicity 
should be thrown upon their proceed- 
ings. He admitted the desirability of 
securing the utmost despatch and 
economy of time in conducting the 
Business of the House, and he did not 
deny that delays occurred which might 
be avoided. But in regard to that it 
oe to him that the cure was going 
to be a great deal worse than the disease. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words inserted. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
now move to add his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Main Question, to add the 
words ‘‘ And, in case there is no Division, the 
Speaker or Chairman shall declare to the House, 
or the Committee, the number of the Minority 
who had challenged his decision, and their 
names shall be thereupon taken down in the 
House, and printed with the lists of Divisions.’’ 
—(Mr. W.H. Smith.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. M‘LAREN thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman for having accepted the 
principle of his Amendment to enable 
minorities to have their names recorded. 
He was only anxious that this should 
be done in some way, and was glad now 
that it was to be done on all occasions. 
At the same time, he was not sure that 
the method now proposed would work 
very satisfactorily, because some of the 
minority might be in the Division 
Lobby, expecting a Division, and thus 
weal males having their names recorded ; 
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and also, if the minority were large, 
there would be considerable time spent 
in the Clerk taking down their names. 
However, the important point was 
gained that the minority should always 
be known; and, therefore, he would 
not need to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice, but would 
gladly eet that of the Government. 

Mrz, HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) said, 
he wished to draw attention to another 
inconvenience which seemed to him to 
be imported into the Rule. Great in- 
convenience would arise from the double 
record of all the transactions which 
took place. In the first place, there 
was the statement from the Chair of the 
numbers taken in the minority and the 
statement by the Clerk. When there 
was any discrepancy between those two 
records—and they could not avoid mis- 
takes arising—it would lead to dis- 
cussions in the House, to great waste of 
time, and more inconvenience than if 
they adhered to the regular manner of 
Division. That objection applied still 
more strongly to the proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman the weabar for East 
Edinburgh (Mr. Wallace). A half- 
dozen Members might say that though 
they were present their names had been 
overlooked. It seemed to him that the 
House did not need any such Rule, 
which would lead only to difficulty and 
danger and tend to weaken the authority 
of the Chair. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) said, 
that the objections which had been 
made by the hon. Member were easily 
met. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of fhe Treasury had accepted 
the Amendment providing that the bell 
should be rung to enable Members to 
come into the House, whether they 
were to be counted in the House or the 
Lobby, and any discrepancy would be 
avoided by the Speaker merely declarin 
the minority aod lnaving it to the Cler 
to discover the Members of whom the 
minority was com > 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, the 
proposal of the Leader of the House 
was, in his opinion, the only practical 
way in which the Rule could be carried 
out. If the proposal of the hon, 


Member for the Orewe Division of 
Cheshire (Mr. M‘Laren) were adopted, 
Members who had stood up might not 
choose to go out into the Lobby, or 
some might do so who had not stood up 


VOL. CCOXXII. [rare szxrzs. } 








at all. It was said that it would be 
difficult to take down the names of 50 
or 60 Members. So_it would; but in 
the case of 50 or 60 Members standi 
up the Speaker or Chairman woul 
direct that a Division should be taken. 
What they wished to deal with wasa 
case where the minority would consist 
of 20 or 30 Members, and the course 
su was the only practical way of 
working the Rule. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question, as amended, proposed. 


Mr. DILLON said, that notwith- 
standing the debate which had taken 
place on this Rule, he was distinctly 
opposed to it as it now stood. He 
thought that it was altogether unneces- 
sary, and that all that remained of it 
was mischievous. Although the Rule 
was surrounded with considerable safe- 
guards, it would still leave to the Chair 
to say whether the call for a Division 
was frivolous and vexatious. Now, 
‘* frivolous and véxatious”’ were excéed- 
ingly uncertain terms, even provided 
that it were admitted by the Chair that 
the demand for a Division was an abuse 
of the Rules of the House. He held 
that such a responsibility should not be 
thrown upon the Chair unlessja strong 
case of urgency could be made out for 
it. He was quite convinced that if 
these Rules weré left to the unbiassed 
opinion of the House, without any exer- 
cise of influence on the part of the Go- 
veroment, the general opinion would be 
that it was altogether unnecessary. That 
being so, he felt bound to oppose the 
Rule even to the length of going to 
a Division upon it. He was much 
strengthened in that course by the ob- 
servations which had been made in re- 
gard to the debate. He could not shut 
his eyes to the fact that cases might 
arise as they had arisen in the past. 
WhentheS eror Chairman, although 
desiring to be impartial, were guided to 
a great extent by the temper of the 
House, the importance of the questions 
involved, or by his own weariness, and 
would be induced to give a judgment 
that would be unfair. He would point 
out also that while the last Amendment 
met the objections which had been made 
from the Irish Benches as to ering 
the names of the minority, the Rule 
made no provisioh for registering the 
names of the majority. He maintained 
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that that was as n as recording , Grey, Sir E. Malcolm, Col. J. W. 
the names of the minority. When hon. | Grimston, Viscount = Marriott, ary? 
Members stood up on both sides of the Gentes Ucioaal R Seed MW 
House a register of the names of those | Gurdon, R. T. Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
who voted in tie majority, as well as in | Hamilton, pe hon. More, R. J. 
the minority, should be taken. He etien, 0 NG eo age G.0 
, 
therefore felt t bound to oppose the Rule Harley, Gen. Sir E. Morrison, W 
by going to a Division. ne as Mount, W os nN 
. ury, Mowbray, . 
Gnestion put. Hardcastle, F. Mulholland, H. L. 
The House divided :—Ayes 236 ; Noes i , Marquess Mundella, rt. hon. A 
93 : Majority 143. of J. 
Havelock - Allan, Sir Newark, Viscount 
AYES. H. M. Noble, W. 
Acland, C. T, D. Clarke, Sir E. G. Heath, A. R. Northcote, hon. Sir 
Addison, J.E. W Cochrane-Baillie, hon. | Heaton, J. H. . 8. 
Ainslie, W. G C. W. A.N. Heneage, Sag hon. E. Norton, R. 
Aird, J. Coddington, W. Herbert, hon. O’ Neill, hon. R. T. 
Allison, R. A Collings, J. Hervey, Lord F. Parker, hon. F. 
Ambrose, W. Colomb, Capt. J. O. R. | Hill, Might hon. Lord Pearce, Sir W. 
Anstruther, H. T. Commerell, Adml. Sir A.W. Pease, H. F. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E J, E. Hoare, E. B. Pelly, Sir L. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Corbett, A. C. Hoare, 8. Portman, hon. E. B. 
Baird, J. G. A. Corry, Sir J. P. Hobhouse, H. Powell, F.8 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. | Holloway, G. Puleston, Sir J. H. 
Banes, 1 ujor G. E. Crawford, Howorth, H. H Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Barclay, J. W. Cross, H. 8. a E. Rathbone, W. 
Baring, T. C. Crossman, Gen. Sir W. hes - Hallett, Col. Ritchie, rt. hn. C. T. 
Barnes, A Cubitt, right hon. G. "'o Robertson, Sir W. T. 
Barran, J. , Viscount Hunt, F. 8. Robertson, J. P. B. 
Bartley, G. C. T. Dalrymple, Sir C. Isaacs, L. H. Rollit, Sir A. K. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Davenport, H. T. Jackson, W. L. Salt, T. 
Bates, Sir E. Dawnay, Colonel hon. | J ennings, L. J. Sandys, Lieut.-Col. T. 
Beach, right hon. Sir L. P. Johnston, W. M. 
M. E. Hicks- De Worms, Baron H. | Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. Saunderson, Col. E. J. 
Beach, W. W. B. Dickson, Major A. G. hon. Sir U. J. Sellar, A. C. 
Bentinck, W. G. C. Dixon-Hartland, F. D. | Kelly, J. R. Selwyn, Capt. C. W. 


= Commander G. 


Bickford- Smith, W. 

Bigwood, J. 

Birkbeck, Sir E. 

Blundell, Colonel H. 
B. H. 


Bond, G. H. 

Bonsor, H. C. O. 

Borthwick, Sir A. 

Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F. C. 

Bristowe, T. L. 

Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J. F 


Brookfield, A. M. 
Bruce, Lord H. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
ce, J. 

Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 

Ash.-B. 
Burghley, Lord 
Buxton, 8. C. 
Caldwell, J. 
Cameron, J. M. 
Campbell, Sir A. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Carmarthen, Marq. of 
Cavan, Earl of 
Chamberlain, R. 
Chaplin, right hon. H. 


Churchill, rt. hn. Lord 
R. H. 8. 


Mr. Diilon 


Donkin, R. = > 
Dorington, ir 

Duncan, Colonel F. 

Duncombe, A. 

ne right hon. Sir 


Edwards- Moss, T. O. 
, hon. A. de T. 
iot, hon. A. R. D. 
Elton, C. I. 
Eyre, Colonel H. 
Feilden, Lt.-Gen. R. J. 
Ferguson, R.C.Munro- 
Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 
Fielden, T. 
Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Flower, C. 


Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- 
Gathorne- Hardy, hon. 
A. E. 


aw Major 
General W. T. 
Gorst, Sir J. E. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 


Gray, C. W. 
Greenall, Sir G. 





Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kenyon, hon. G. T. 
— - Slaney, Col. 


Kerans, F. H. 

King - Harman, right 
hon. Colonel E. 

Knowles, L. 

Lafone, A 

Lambert, C. 

Lawrence, Sir J. J. T. 

Lawrence, W. F. 

Leake, R. 

es Or right hon. G. 


Legh, T. W. 
Leighton, S. 
Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 
Llewellyn, E. H. 
Long, W. H. 


ee ay Sir J. 
hee: , Le 

ington, Viscount 
Mactonal, rt. hon. J. 


Mas ies M. 


Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 


- Sidebottom, W. 


Sinelair, W. P. 
rt. hon. W. H. 


Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stephens, H. C. 
Stewart, M. J. 
Taylor, F. 

fm ang Sir R. 
Thorburn, W. 
Tollemacbe, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
MSE OO. right hon. 


West, Colonel W. C. 
Weymouth, Viscount 
Whitbread, S. 
Whitley, E. 
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oodall, W. Young, ©. E. B. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H.8 TELLERS. 
Wroughton, P. D A. Akers- 
Yerburgh, R. A Wi Col. W. H. 


Abraham, W. (Lime- M‘ d, P. 

rick, W.) M ‘Ewan, W. 
Acland, A.H.D. = - M'Laren, W.S. B 
Allsopp, hon. P. Mappin, Sir F. T. 
Barbour, W. B. pany 
Biggar, J. G. organ, ° 
Blane, A Nolan, Colonel J. P 
Bolton, J. C. O’Brien, J. F. X 
Bradlaugh, C. O'Brien, P. J 
Broadhurst, H O’Brien, W 
Brunner, J. T O'Connor, J 
Buchanan, T. R O’ Kelly, J 
Burt, T. Palmer, Sir C. M 
Cameron, C Pease, Sir J. W 
Campbell, H Pi ; 
Carew, J. L. Pickersgill, E. H. 
Channing, F. A Picton, J, A. 
Cobb, re. — yay me ; 

hill, D. H. ice, T. P. 

ja omg T. J. Redmond, W. H. K 
Corbet, W. J. Reed, Sir E. J 
Cossham, H. Reed, H. B 
Cremer, W. R Richard, H 
Crilly, D. Roberts, J 
Crossley, E. Roberts, J. B 
Deasy, , Roscoe, Sir H. E 
De Lisle, E.J.L.M.P. Rowlands, J 
Dillwyn, L. L. Samuelson, G. B 
Di e, Baron R Schwann, C. E. 
Dodds, J. Sheehan, J. D 
Ellis, J. Simon, Sir J 
Ellis, T. E. Slagg, J. 
Esslemont, P. Stack, J. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. Stewart, H. 
Gill, T. P. Stuart, J. 
Harrington, E. Sullivan, D. 
Hayden, L. P. Summers, W 
Hayne, C. Seale- Thomas, A 
Heathcote, Capt. J.H. Tuite, J. 

ts | Warming ton, 0. M 
Ho i 4% i m, ©. 
Hoyle, I. Wilson, H. J. 
Hozier, J. H. C. Wilson, I. 
James, hon. W. H. Woodhead, J 
Joicey, J. Wright, C. 
Lalor, R. 
Leahy, J. TELLERS, 
M‘Arthur, A. Dillon, J 
M‘Arthur, W. A. Fenwick, OC. 


Resolved, That Mr. Speaker, or the Chair- 
man, may, after the la of two minutes as 
indicated by the sand- if in his opinion 
the Division is frivolously or vexatiously 
claimed, take the Vote of the House or Com- 
mittee, by calling upon the Members who sup- 
port,and who enge his decision, ively 
to rise in their places; and he shall thereupon, 
as he thinks fit, either declare the determination 
of the House or Committee, or name Tellers for 
a Division. And, in case there is no Division, 
the Speaker or Chairman shall declare to the 
House, or the Committee, the number of the 
Minority who had challenged his decision, and 
their names shall be therenpon taken down in 
b= House, and printed with the lists of Divi- 

ons, 
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X.—Appress ry ANSWER TO THE 
QuzEn’s Spsecu. 

Tae FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Surrn) (Strand, 
Westminster), in gwen * to move the 
adoption of the next Rule, said, the 
House would remember that one of the 
recommendations of the Committee which 
had considered the — of Procedure 
in 1886 was to confine the proceedin 
on the Address to one only. The 
Rule now proposed to allow Amend- 
ments to be moved on the Address, but 
would prevent their being considered 
on different stages as had become the 
practice in recent years. By the Rule 
only one i of moving Amend- 
ments would be given—namely, upon 
the first stage of the Address, and ry 
that stage was gone through, the Ad- 
dress would be settled once for all. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the stages of Committee and Re 
on the Address to Her Majesty to conve ihe 
thanks of the House for Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech to both Houses of Parliament, 
at the opening of the Session, be discontinued.” 
—(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby), in 
moving an Amendment to the Motion, 
said, he was very glad to support the 
Rule as it now stood ; but in his opinion 
it was not nearly sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the case, because the 
House was left practically in the same 
position as before, except with regard to 
the one stage of the Report. His 
Amendment would have the effect of 
placing the Address in the same position 
as that which it had always occupied in 
olden days. When an Address was 
moved in reply to the Speech of Her 
Majesty’s Government a Vote of Want 
of Confidence in the Government might 
be proposed, and under the Rule as it 
stood it would be possible for any num- 
ber of Amendments to be moved by any 
number of Members who wished to move 
them. If this Amendment were adopted 
it would impose a material restriction 
upon the time occupied in the considera- 
tion of the Address. If there were any 

ints on which a large number of 

embers wished to support a particular 
principle, it was very easy to put pres- 
sure on the Government to give a day 
in the same way as it had been given to 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for South Hackney (Sir Charles Russell) 
for the consideration of the Trafalgar 
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Square question. The advantage to be 
gained by the Amendment was in not 
requiring a large number of Members to 
give up the days they had acquired by 
the ballot in order that a few Members 
might bring forward their hobbies on 
the Address in reply to Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech. Hon. Members had 
now to run the chances of the ballot 
before they could obtain a day, which 
those Members who ventilated grievances 
on the Address had not. He knew that 
the Amendment would not be approved 
by the two Front Benches; but he would 
point out that the Ministry of the day 
would not lose a singleGovernment night 
however long the Address went on. The 
occupants of the Front Benches got the 
lion’s share of the speaking as it went 
on; whereas the result to private Mem- 
bers was that they lost every single day, 
as well as other days afterwards. The 
House had sat last Session for 15 days 
discussing the Address, and private 
Members had lost nine of them, and the 
Government took six more private Mem- 
bers’ nights for the Procedure Rules. 
In regard to the present Session, private 
Members had already lost six nights and 
the Government four; but the Govern- 
ment had taken four nights for the Pro- 
cedure Rules. It would, therefore, be 
seen that it was entirely a question for 
private Members. Were they willing 
to give up the days they had obtained 
by ballot for discussing such subjects as 
were interesting to those engaged in 
trade, agriculture, or the fisheries. 
Were hon. Members who had already 
obtained days to give them up so that 
other hon. Members might move 
Amendments on the Address which 
were of no interest except to those who 
brought them forward? When once a 
day obtained by a private Member was 
taken away that Member was prevented 
from obtaining a first place again, or 
had to wait until such a late period of 
the Session that it was useless to bring 
forward the subject he desired to ven- 
tilate, however important it might be. 
His reason in proposing the Amendment 
was to protect private Members in this 
respect. Members came down now very 
early in order to secure a place in the 
ballot. Something like 200 Motions 
for the introduction of Bills were 
balloted for on the first day of the 
Session. The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) and he (Mr. 


Mr, Heneage 
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Heneage) were most fortunate in the 
ballot, and the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork might have taken an early 
day in February, and he (Mr. Heneage) 
an early dayin March. What, however, 
was the effect of prolonging the debate 
on the Address? The hon. Member for 
the City of Cork selected the 21st March, 
and he (Mr. Heneage) had to wait until 
April. This fact, he thought, showed that 
a large amount of time which belonged 
to private Members was wasted by the 
prolongation of the debate on the Ad- 
dress. He had no desire to limit any 
debate on an important question of 
foreign policy, and if the Opposition or 
any other Member had a sufficient 
following, they would be able to bring 
forward a Vote of Want of Confidence, 
or force the Government to give them a 
day. The hon. and gallant Member 
opposite (Captain Cotton) proposed to 
amend the nn Poe and to limit 
the debate still further, and s ted 
as an Amendment that the Motion 
should be put on the same day on 
which it was proposed, instead of not 
later than the third. day of the debate. 
Outside the House there was a very 
strong feeling among the constituencies 
that a large amount of time was wasted 
upon the Address. He begged to move 
the Amendment which stood on the 
Paper in his name. | 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 1, to leave out from the word “‘ That ” 
to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the Address to her Majesty be restricted 
to a Motion conveying the thanks of the House 
for Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech, and 
promising the careful attention of the House to 
the subjects which Her Majesty has recom- 
mended to their consideration, and such Motion 
shall be put without Amendment not later than 
the third day ofthe Debate thereon, unless the 
House shall otherwise order.” —(M:-. Heneage.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
uestion.”’ 


Carrarn COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral), 
who had an Amendment on the Paper 
to the Amendment under discussion to 
leave out the words “ not later than the 
third day of the Debate thereon,” in 
order to insert ‘‘on the same day on 
which it is proposed,’’ said, that he did 
not intend to move that Amendment. 
He would support the Amendment of 
the right hon. Member for Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage) and withdraw his own, 
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He should, however, be glad to hear 
exactly what the right hon. Gentleman 
meant by providing that the debate on 
the Address should terminate not later 
than the third day. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman mean the third day according 
to the day of the week, or the third day 
of the debate? The House generally 
met, at the opening of the Session, 
on a Thursday and was continued 
on a Friday, and he wished to know 
whether it was intended that the debate 
should be continued and closed on the 
Monday, or whether it should be 
stopped by the intervention of Saturday 
when the House did not sit? An 
article in Zhe Spectator of Saturday 
last called attention to the intellectual 
suffocation which the debate on the 
Address involved in stifling very im- 

rtant questions. The right hon. 

entleman and himself were desirous 
of conferring benefit upon suffering 
humanity by limiting the debate on the 
Address and returning to the old 
ractice of that House- There could 
e no doubt that the lengthened debates 
on the Address which they had had of late 
years were parasites of modern growth, 
and disease which were unknown for- 
merly. He desired, as far as it was 
possible, to return to the old practice and 
limit the debates to one issue—whether 
confidence was to be continued in the 
Government or not. The constituencies 
at the present moment were so disgusted 
at the length to which the debates ou 
the Address were carried, that they were 
frequently reminding their Representa- 
tives that they were sent to the House 
of Commons not to be consumers of time, 
but to be producers of legislation. He 
hoped the House would see that, in 
order to economize time, the Rules 
must be made applicable to the new 
circumstances under which they lived. 
It was, therefore, necessary to curtail 
the debate on the Address as much as 
ossible. The only ground that would 
justify a lengthened debate on the 
Address was that it should turn to some 
definitely useful purpose—such as turn- 
ing out the Government of the day. In 
1859, the noble Marquess the Member 
for the Rossendale Division of Lan- 
cashire (the Marquess of Hartington) 
brought forward a direct Vote of Want 
of Confidence against Lord Derby’s Go- 
vernment after the Queen’s Speech, and 
it was carried after three days’ debate. 
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He contended that that was the only 
legitimate form in which Amendments 
on the Address should be allowed to be 
moved. There was another instance, 
which occurred two years ago, when the 
Government of the day was thrown out 
on an Amendment to the Address moved 
by the hon. Member for the Bordesley 
Division of Birmingham (Mr. Jesse 
Collings); although the hon. Member 
got small thanks for what he did. But 
neither in 1859 nor in 1886 did the Go- 
vernment of the day come into Office 
with a majority of the House of 
Commons, and they resigned in con- 
sequence. On the other hand, he 
might quote the case of Sir Robert 
Peel, who was defeated, in 1835, by 
a majority of 7 in a full House of 
611 Members, but who declined to resign 
on that Vote. With these examples be- 
fore them, and knowing how very much 
the debates on the Address had extended 
of late years, he hoped the House would 
strengthen the hands of the Government 
by passing the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Great 
Grimsby, and do all it could to check 
this mischievous innovation which con- 
sumed so much time of the House in the 
first nights of the Session. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian) said, the doctrine that it 
was desirable, if they could, to get back 
to the old practice in respect of the, de- 
bate on the Address, as it was termed, 
was one which he heartily commended, 
aud on every occasion he had done all 
that was in his power to promote the 
adoption of that course by following the 
Mover and Seconder of the Address in 
the debate when he had been Leader 
of the Opposition. In his opinion, the 
best chance of bringing the Address, 
under ordinary circumstances, back to 
the old wholesome condition was to re- 
lieve the minds of hon. Members—inde- 
pendent Members—of the apprehension 
which the experience of last year and 
this year had greatly tended to create 
and confirm—that their private days 
were about to be taken away from them. 
That was a state of things in which the 
rights of private Members to their days 
should be scrupulously respected, unless 
the House of Commons, for some very 

reat purpose, got rid at once of the 
ddress, and proceeded to the transac- 
tion of Business. At the same time, he 
thought it was quite impossible to sup- 
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rt the Amendment of his right hon. 

riend (Mr. Heneage), or the still more 
stringent Amendment of the hon. and 
ear] Gentleman the Member for the 

irral Division of Cheshire (Captain 
Cotton), on the Ministerial side of the 
House. 

Carraryn COTTON said, he hed with- 
drawn his Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, he 
would say, then, that it was impossible 
to agree with the speech by which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman supported 
the Amendment. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, if he (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
heard him rightly, appeared to be of 
opinion that a Vote of Want of Confi- 
dence might properly be moved on the 
occasion of the debate on the Address ; 
but if he was of that opinion, the Resolu- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Heneage), which he was going to sup- 

rt, directly excluded those Votes of 

ant of Confidence. There were two 
questions of the greatest importance 
raised. One of them was the limitation 
of the debate to three days; and there 
was the question whether, when they 
had a debate on the Address, it would 
not be sufficient for every reasonable 
purpose to pursue that debate, subject 
to the protection already provided by the 
Closure Rule against its undue pro- 
longation; and the other question was 
still more serious—namely, the question 
of the exclusion of a Vote of Want of 
Confidence on th Address. According to 
his recollection, the instances of moving 
Votes of Want of Confidence on the Ad- 
dress were more numerous than the hon. 
Gentleman supposed. The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had quoted the case of Sir 
Robert Peel in 1835. Undoubtedly, an 
Amendment was carried against Sir 
Robert Peel by a majority of 7, and Sir 
Robert Peel did not resign. He would 
not say that Sir Robert Peel was wrong 
in not resigning; but unquestionably 
his course was a very peculiar one, and 
had always been the subject of much 
argument and much doubt. Sir Robert 
Peel founded his action on the special 
ground that he claimed from the House 
of Commons the right to produce his 
measures. But Sir Robert Peel had 
given the House another example him- 
self. In 1841, when he considered that 
the country had returned a majority 
adverse to the Government of Lord 
Melbourne, a Vote of Want of Confi- 
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dence was moved and carried on his 
ete and with his support, and the Mel- 
urne Government resigned at once. 
He (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) was bound 
to say that there could be no more un- 
fortunate measure than to shut the door 
against Votes of Want of Confidence. 

Mr. HENEAGE: I do not propose 
to do so. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, that 
perhaps his right hon. Friend would 
allow him to state the reason why he 
took a strong view on the subject, and 
why he desired that Her Majesty’s 
Government should adhere to the Rule 
as it stood. A Dissolution frequently 
arose upon the question whether the 
Administration of the day possessed the 
confidence of the country, and the voice 
of the people was made plain by an 
Election. What could be more proper 
than that if the Government of the day 
had not been able to recognize the ver- 
dict of the country without meeting Par- 
liament, as was the case in 1874, 1868, 
and 1880—what could be more proper 
than that the House of Commons should 
take the very first opportunity—namely, 
the opportunity of the Address, of settling 
the question whether the Government 
possessed the confidence of the country or 
not? It appeared to him that his right 
hon. Friend had stumbled in this ques- 
tion of Votes of Want of Confidence, and 
he thought it was quite impracticable to 
hold an opposite doctrine to that which 
declared that an opportunity should be 
afforded in the Address for raising the 
question of confidence. He was not sure 
that he could not quote other instances 
than those which he had named, but he 
would not trouble the House with them, 
because those mentioned were sufficient. 
Apart from that, he would submit that 
the protection afforded by the closure, if 
sufficient for other debates, was quite 
sufficient to guard those on the Address. 
He quite granted that the proceedings 
on the Address had in some Sessions 
been unduly prolonged, though he did 
not think there had been any serious 
ground of complaint this year. He was 
sure it was unlikely that, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, abuses would arise ; 
but, seeing that they might arise, thero 
should be a Rule in existence which 
might be readily applied tothem. ~- 

nr. HE GE said, he had not 
thought it necessary to interrupt the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but he had dis- 
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tinctly stated that he wished Votes of 
Want of Confidence to be omitted from 
his Amendment. If the Amendment 
did not carry out that object, he was 
ready to accept any words that might be 
inserted which would have that effect. 
If the Leader of the House declined to 
accept the Amendment he would not 
press it. 

Mr. W. H. aE ae he ant 

repared to go as far as the right hon. 
Member for Great Grimsby ssi, 
because he thought that in so doing 
they would be tying their hands most 
unnecessarily in the event of circum- 
stances arising which might require that 
a considerable discussion should take 

lace on the Address. He preferred that 
Fiberty should be given to the House to 
consider the Address to the extent to 
which, in the particular circumstances 
of the day, it might be deemed neces- 
sary to consider it. He regretted, 
and he was sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man regretted also, that there had been 
an undue prolongation of the debates 
on the Address; but it was a responsi- 
bility which rested upon the House of 
Commons and not upon the Govern- 
ment. He trusted that in future hon. 
Members would evince a greater sense 
of their responsibility towards the coun- 
try, and that they would impose some 
restraint upon this question, in addition 
to those which the Government thought 
it necessary to pass for the conduct of 
the Business of the House. Many cir- 


cumstances might arise which would 


render it exceedingly unwise to shorten 
the discussion on the Address. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that he would 
except from this Motion Votes of Want 
of Confidence; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider the matter, 
he would find that every Amendment to 
the Address was substantially, as a mat- 
ter of fact, an expression of Want of 
Confidence by the person who moved the 
Amendment on the Government of the 
day. If an Amendment of that kind 
were carried, the usual consequence was 
that the Government resigned their posi- 
tion, and gave place to the Opposition. 
It might eth that the conduct of 
foreign affairs, or of affairs at home, 
might require full discussion ; and there- 
fore, looking at the matter from any 
point of view, he thought it would be 
unadvisable to put an absolute term as 
to the discussion of the Address. He, 
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however, relied with confidence on hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
exercising a greater sense of their re- 
sponsibilities with a view of shortening 
the debates. He quite agreed with the 
remarks which had been made that at 
the present moment private Members 
suffered much more largely than the 
Government from the continuation of 
these debates. Of course, it was impos- 
sible to enter upon general Business 
until the debate on the Address was con- 
cluded, and private Members who intro- 
duced measures early in the Session 
found the days they had obtained taken 
away from them. 

Mr. SPEAKER asked if the right 
hon. Member for Great Grimsby with- 
drew the Amendment ? 

Mr. HENEAGE: Yes. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put. 


Resolved, That the stages of Committee and 
Report on the Address to Her Majesty to con- 
vey the thanks of the House for Her Majesty's 
Most Gracious Speech to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, at the opening of the Session, be discon- 
tinued. 

XI.—Pvsuic Birts. 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrs) (Strand, 
Westminster), in rising to propose the 
following Rule on the Paper, said, it 
was a proposal which had very fre- 

uently been before the House in one 
shape or another, and its object was to 
give to hon. Members who had been for- 
tunate enough to bring forward measures 
and to obtain the approval of the House 
for the principle of their Bills an oppor- 
tunity of proceeding withthem. It was, 
however, a question rather for the House 
than for the Government to decide. The 
Government had felt themselves called 
pa to submit this proposal to the 

ouse with a view of assisting private 
Members. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“‘ That after Whitsuntide, Public Bills other 
than Government Bills be arranged on the Order 
Book so as to give priority to the Bills most 
advanced, and that Lords Amendments to Pub- 
lie Bills appointed to be considered, be placed 
first, to be followed by Third Readings, Con- 
siderations of Report, Bills in Progress in Com- 


mittee, Bills appointed for Committee, and 
Second Readings,” —( Mr. W. H, Smith.) 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.), in rising 
to move an Amendment, said, that 
he had put it upon the Paper in 


[Third Night.) 
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compliance with an intimation conveyed 
to him by the right hon. Gentlemen the 
First Lord of the Treasury and the Post- 
master General, when he brought the 
question of private Members’ Bills be- 
fore the House on Friday last. Since 
then the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House had given assur- 
ances that the Government were alive 
to the inconvenience private Members 
now suifered, and would suffer under 
the new Rules, and were willing to 
give them better facilities than they now 

ed. It could not be denied that 
at the present moment the opportunities 
which private Members had of forwarding 


legislation were extremely scant. Under. 


the system of balloting the chance of a 
private Member of getting a Bill, how- 
ever important, before the House for 
the second reading was very slight in- 
deed. That had not been always so. 
Twenty years ago, before the half-past 
12 o’clock Rule came in force many mea- 
sures were passed by private Members, 
and hon. Members would be surprised to 
find how many valuable measures for the 
improvement of the law, and in promo- 
tion of social and philanthropic reforms, 
had been carried by private Members. 
That had now become impossible, and 
the House were driven to consider in 
what way they could restore to private 
Members the opportunities they formerly 
had. This year there had been brought 
in something like 200 Bills; but there 
were probably not more than 30 or 40 
in which any considerable number of 
Members would take an interest. The 
greater proportion of these measures 
related to trivial matters, and would 
have very small support in their favour. 
Why, then, should the time of the House 
be taken up in discussing them? On 
the other hand, there were useful and 
much-needed Bills which many Members 
cared for, and yet which, because they 
were unlucky in the balloting at the 
beginning of the Session, never came on 
for second reading at all. For instance, 
a Bill for the Amendment of the Com- 
mons and Inclosure Acts had been 
brought into the House in six Sessions 
between 1880 to 1887, and having always 
failed to secure a good place in the ballot, 
had never come on for second reading, 
nor even been discussed. He was confi- 
dent that if that Bill once came before 
the House and was read a second time, 
and sent to a Select Committee, the Oom- 
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mittee would be able to go through it 
fairly, making such improvements as 
ent penn, and - pig og be 

to the great benefit © agri- 
cultural population and of all who valued 


common lands and opportunities of 
healthful recreation. hat was only 
one of the instances he might mention 


to the House of the evils they now 
suffered, and of the evils suffered by the 
community at large, from the practical 
stoppage of private Members’ legislation. 
Then what was the remedy they ought to 
apply? He believed it would be found in 
getting rid of the system of balloting, and 
by proceeding only with those Bills in 
which the largest number of Members 
were interested. In the first place, it 
would be necessary for the House to 
exercise its will and choice by takin 

to itself the disposal of its own time an 

saying what Bill should be discussed and 
what not, instead of leaving the matter 
to the blind chance of the ballot-box. 
He would explain the way in which the 
Amendment proposed to deal with the 
matter. The Amendment itself was not 
inconsistent with the Rule of the Go- 
vernment. On the contrary, it was in- 
tended to supplement and carry out the 
principle by which the Treasury Bench 
was animated in proposing their Rule. 
Last Friday he had pointed out three 
methods by which the House might make 
better provision for useful application of 
the time allotted to private Members, and 
he had since found that there was astrong 
preponderance of opinion in favour of 
the particular metbod indicated in the 
Amendment—namely, that at the begin- 
ning of every Session an opportunity 
should be given to Members of indicating 
their preference for certain Bills. He 
proposed that after the meeting of 
the House three days should be 
allowed to hon. Members for bringing 
in their Bills. That was really the 
present practice. At present most of 
the private Members’ Bills were brought 
in on the second day of the Session, and 
almost all of them within the first three 
days. He then proposed that the Bills 
thus brought in should be exhibited, and 
that every Member should have an 
opportunity of appending his name to 
the three Bills he was most interested in. 
At the end of the three days, the Clerk 
would take possession of these lists, and 
ascertain, by going through them, which 
Bills had bon the largest amount 
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of support, and in that way their pre- 
cedence would be determined. If it 
were found that an equal number 
of names were appended to two. or 
more Bills, in that case the precedence 
ment ne Cplounines by gollote but the 
clerks should go ugh them, arrange 
the Bills in their order, and put them 
down for second reading, placing first 
those Bills to which the largest number 
of signatures were attached. That list 
would be made up once for all down to 
Whitsuntide, and after Whitsuntide the 
provisions of the new Rule proposed by 
the Government would come into opera- 
tion. If a Bill were not taken on the 
Wednesday for which it was set down it 
would be placed at the top of the list for 
the next Wednesday, and there would be 
no longer any motive for trying to talk 
out a Bill on a Wednesday, or endeavour- 
ing to talk on one Bill, in order to prevent 
another from coming on. That incon- 
venience would be obviated; because if 
a Bill were not reached one day, it would 
retain its place on the Order Book. 
Bills brought in after the first three 
days of the Session could be put down 
for second reading on a Tuesday, or any 
other evening, just as they were now. 
They would be no worse off than at 
present, because by the present prac- 
tice all the available Wednesdays were 
taken up now on the first day of 
the Session. Next came the ques- 
tion—What number of Bills should 
hon. Members be allowed to subscribe 
their names to? It had been poin 
out that if Members were allowed to 
subscribe to all Bills it would be in the 
power of the majority to get all their 
own Bills put down, while the minority 
would have nochance. Therefore, in 
order to protect the rights of minorities, 
it would be necessary to limit thenumber 
of Bills to which each Member could 
subscribe. It was for the House to con- 
sider whether a Member should only sub- 
scribe to one Bill or two or three; but 
some limitation of that kind was neces- 
sary, because it was desirable thatall Bills 
should get a fair chance in that House 
in proportion to the number of Members 
who supported them. It would always 
be in the power of any group of Members 
representing a particular part of the 
country, er coming from Ireland or 

d, to secure consideration for a 
certain number of measures, and they 
would be able with perfect certainty to 
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rely upon a certain number of their Bills 
being taken. The process would be 
exactly the same as if some impartial 
authority were appointed to go through 
the Order Book in order to consider the 
character of the different measures 
standing for a second reading, and put 
them down for discussion according to 
their importance. He foresaw an objec- 
tion which would be taken to this plan, 
and he would endeavour to meet that ob- 
jection. It was said that it would lead to 
obbying and soliciting Members to sub- 
scribe their names to particular Bills ; 
but even if that should be so he could 
see no harm in it. It was a perfectly 
legitimate thing to ask a Member to 
aid in bringing on a particular mea- 
sure, and every Member who did it 
would be acting under a sense of 
responsibility. Every Member who had 
recourse to that method would exer- 
cise his right in a perfectly open way, 
and would indicate that be was pro- 
moting a Bill in which he was much in- 
terested, and which he thought the House 
ought to have a fair chance of debating. 
The objection to lobbying was that it 
was private, and done for personal and 
a ly unworthy motives. Here a 

ember’s action would be open, and his 
frown of action public grounds, just 
ike his vote in the House, for which 
he would be held responsible. It 
did not follow that if a Member sub- 
scribed his name to a Bill, he would be 
prepared to vote for it. His signature 


ted | would only indicate that he thought it 


was a question that ought to come before 
the House for discussion. The plan also 
would have this incidental advantage— 
it would be a means of conveying to the 
Government in a distinct way the amount 
of interest which the Bills introduced 
senpeenney excited among Members, 
and therefore among their constituents. 
If they saw appended to a Bill some 
40 or 50 signatures, they would know 
that it was a Bill which had general 
support, and that a considerable number 
of sara took a os pe aly a 
particular question. ill signed b; 

that mbes would be sure off pono 
up for its second reading, being debated 
and divided on before Whitsuntide. 
They would, by that means, get rid of 
the difficulty which now arose, of having 
measures brought on for second reading 
which nobody cared anything about, 
and precious time wasted which ought 

[ Third Night. } 
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to be — to really important Bills in 
which the interests of the people were 
involved. The time of the House was its 
capital: this capital was now (so far as 
private Members’ Bills went) practically 
squandered, since it was allotted with 
little or no regard to the relative import- 
ance of the topics debated. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 1, after the word “That,” to insert 
the words “all Public Bills (other than Govern- 
ment Bills) introduced on or before the first 
Monday of the Session shall be set down in the 
Order Book for Second Reading in a list to be 
called ‘ The Second Reading List for Wednes- 
days up to Whitsuntide,’ in an order to be de- 
termined by the number of signatures which 
shall have been subscribed to each such Bill at 
the close of the Sitting on the following Tues- 
day, each Member being entitled to subscribe 
his own name to three such Bills and no more; 
those Bills which have received most signatures 
being placed first, and the priority in the case 
of Bills which have received an equal number 
of signatures, being determined by lot, in a 
manner to be prescribed by Mr. Speaker ; and 
that.”—(Mr. Bryce.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) said, 
there was a tacit understanding in the 
House that only one paper should be 
put into the ballot box as a balloting 
i for any particular Motion ; but it 
had long been the case, owing to concert, 
of those interested in particular measures 
that a large number of those papers 
found their way into the box, and conse- 
quently those who had not a large num- 
ber of friends to act with them in 
concert found themselves in a very un- 
satisfactory position. They wanted, if 

ssible, to manage the system so that 

ills of a frivolous character which were 
not likely to receive support, but to 
waste the time of the House, should be 
_ aside in favour of Bills which were 
ikely to reach a fruitful termination in 
legislation. The only objection which 
he saw to the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Bryce) 
was that hon. Members might possibly 
be urged very inconveniently to support 
what other hon. Members had in charge; 
and that it might bring into that House 
methods which were found in other 
Legislative Assemblies to be very un- 
popular. But, under the proposed ar- 
rangement, they would have the ad- 
vantage of their Business being arranged 
in such a way that Bills in which a large 
number of hon. Members were interested 
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would have some chance of passing into 
law, and he said that the enormous ad- 
vantage of that would counter-balance 
the inconvenience he had referred to. 
He would like to see an arrangement 
made which would limit the power of 
blocking Bills, which had led largely to 
the curtailment of the rights of private 
Members. The reason for the Rule had 
now disappeared since Opposed Business 
could not be taken after 12 o’clock, and 
facilities might well be given to private 
Members to push their measures be- 
tween that hour and the adjournment 
of the House. For these reasons he 
had the greatest pleasure in supporting 
the Amendment before the House. 
Mr. PARNELL (Cork) said, he had 
listened attentively to a considerable 
rtion of the speech of the hon. and 
earned Gentleman who introduced this 
proposal (Mr. Bryce), and he thought 
that, notwithstanding the clearness with 
which the case had been placed before 
the House, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had failed to show that his proposal 
had any attraction whatever for minori- 
ties. The only result of the Amend- 
ment would be to give the majority 
greater powers than they already pos- 
sessed for advancing their measures. 
Undoubtedly, measures in favour with 
many of those composing the majority 
were brought forward bythe Government, 
and put forward in Government time; 
but if the Amendment were agreed to, 
the very small facilities which private 
Members now possessed would be 
handed over to the majority. He had 
always understood that the allocation 
of certain days in the week was for the 
urpose of enabling the minority to 
Seicae forward their questions and have 
them discussed, and that facility which 
the minority had would, if the proposal 
of the hon. Member were adopted, be 
entirely lost. He was, therefore, entirely 
opposed to the suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and he hoped 
the Government would not allow them- 
selves to be over-persuaded to accept it. 
If all the suggestions and additions that 
might come from private Members with 
ard to these Rules were to be con- 
sidered, he feared it would be long after 
Easter that they would be passed. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House had met them very 
fairly with regard to modifications of 
Rule 9; and that they ought not, as 
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private Members, to press upon him 
their own particular ‘‘fads”’ and ideas. 
For the reason just given, he trusted 
that the Government would not give in 
to these large suggestions, but confine 
themselves to those which were on the 
Paper, so as to bring the discussion of 
the Rules to an early close. 

Tae CHAI or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Covrtyzy) (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, the speech of the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell)—who was distin- 
guished for his knowledge of the forms 
of Business and the clearness of his 
reasoning—appeared to him to be per- 
meated by a fallacy. He was quite 
unable to understand how the hon. 
Member reconciled the beginning with 
the end of his speech. The object of 
his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce) 
was to secure to every section of the 
House the rights to which its numbers 
entitled it. He dissented, however, from 
one small item in his hon. and learned 
Friend’s proposal, which was that one 
Member should have the right to sub- 
scribe his name to three Bills; and he 
thought it would be better to limit the 
number to one. There would, no doubt, 
be a good deal of application to hon. 
Members to support this or that mea- 
sure; and it would be a considerable 
defence for a Member to be able to say 
that he could only subscribe to one. By 
adopting the Amendment the House 
would get rid of chance in the arrange- 
ment of Business for Wednesdays, and 
would secure the power of putting for- 
ward Bills which the majority desired to 
see progress. If such an arrangement 
were not adopted now, he ventured to 
think that the time would come when 
something of the kind would be found 
to be absolutely necessary. The effect 
of the proposal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the House would 
be that all Wednesdays after Whitsun- 
tide would be appropriated to the Bills 
which had y secured places, and 
it was only the Wednesdays before 
Whitsuntide that would be really open 
to private Members. It was surely not 
desirable that such a Bill as, say, the 
Pure Beer Bill, should secure prece- 
dence, and that such Bills as affected 
the relations of landlord and tenant, 
the Poo> Law Guardians, and the De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister Bill, which inte- 
rested a large section in and outside the 





House, should have no chance whatever. 
He felt that the mere mention of those 
Bills, and the fact that they would under 
his hon. Friend’s proposal have some 
chance, would provoke some hon. Mem- 
bers against a measure which would 
bring them, perhaps, to a successful issue. 
He was not sanguine that his hon. and 
learned Friend’s proposal would be 
adopted now; but he believed the more 
closely it was examined the less terrible 
would its effects be seen to be to the 
hon. Member for Cork. By this pro- 
posal all measures connected with social 
order, and others, would get their proper 
share of the attention of the House. 
The plan would give an advantage to 
any section of the House which num- 
bered as many as 40 Members, and 
sections smaller than that might at least 
be reminded that they had little chance 
now of securing a good place for a Bill 
in which they were interested. If this 
principle were adopted, he should sug- 
gest that something should be done to 
secure to a small section in its turn a 
complete interest in this machinery, so 
that it should have its full share in pri- 
vate legislation. As he had said, he 
could not think the Amendment would 
be adopted now, nor could he flatter 
himself that he had been able to make 
it perfectly intelligible to the House ; 
but when the subject had been fully 
thought out, as it required to be, he felt 
that the advantages of the proposal of 
his hon. and learned Friend would be 
recognized. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
Saag wis 8 §.) said, the hon. Member 
or the Bodmin Division of Cornwall 
(Mr. Courtney) had commenced his re- 
marks by saying that the speech of the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parneil) 
was permeated by a fallacy, and that he 
could not understand that hon. Mem- 
ber’s meaning. He (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) traversed that statement en- 
tirely, and said that the argument of 
the hon. Member for Oork was as keen 
as it always as. But he would point 
out that the speech of the hon. Member 
for the Bodmin Division of Oornwall 
was pervaded by the fundamental fal- 
lacy of applying mathematics and logic 
to the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons. He wondered that the hon. 
Gentleman, with all his experience, did 
not perceive that the defect of the 
scheme of the Amendment was that it 
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must be worked by Whips. The beauty 
of the ballot was that it was absolutely 
protected from anything like Party 
machinery. He thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman had made a great error in saying 
that the ballot could at the present time 
be influenced by chance according to the 
numerical strength of Parties. But that 
was not so; for a Bill promoted by one 
Member had just as great a chance of 
getting a day as if it were supported by 
100. It was against the etiquette of the 
House for more than one Member to 
ballot for the same Bill. He could not 
say what tricks were resorted to by the 
Party opposite; but he did know with 
regard to the Conservative Party, and 
to some extent the Party of Ireland in 
1885, that there was a considerable 
amount of scruple in transgressing what 
would be an honourable interpretation 
of the spirit of the Rules of the House. 
But undoubtedly the ballot was impreg- 
nable as against Party organization, 
and under it every Member had a real 
chance ; whereas under the Amendment 
the 315 Members of the Conservative 
Party would easily determine the 
precedence of the Bills in the order 
of their own preferences. [Mr. Courr- 
NEY dissented.] The hon. Gentleman 
the Chairman of Committees shook his 
head; but the House of Commons con- 
sisted of human beings, and was not a 
mathematical machine. If this Amend- 
ment were adopted Members would sub- 
stitute for the English practice of lobby- 
ing the practice in America, which was 
called logging. For these reasons he 

eatly preferred the Rule of the right 
— Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury. It would be dangerous, with- 
out thorough examination, to adopt the 
plausible and, what appeared to him, 
to be the illogical suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite, which 
would undoubtedly operate unjustly 
ogainst the chance of minorities in that 

ouse, 


Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford) said, 


this was really a question whether the 
House was prepared to sacrifice its 
Wednesdays, leaving them to chance, or 
whether they should be devoted to Pri- 
vate Bills, which were considered to be 
most worthy of occupying the attention 
of the House. He would remind the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington that the Amendment was an 
addition to, and nota substitution for, 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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the Rule, and he would like the noble 
Lord to show how the Amendment could 
be used so as to prevent the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork securing every Wednesday. 
He hardly expected the Amendment to 
be accepted; but still he thought it 
aimed at an object worthy of considera- 
tion—namely, the use of Wednesdays 
more profitably for the country, and more 
satisfactorily for Members of the House. 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University) said, 
he was glad that the hon. and learned 
Member for South Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce) 
had accepted the challenge that was 
made to him the other evening to 
propound a scheme for carrying out the 
suggestion he made in his speech. The 
scheme was ingenious; but he hardly 
thought, with such discussion as could 
be given to it at this time, it was likely 
to Be accepted at present. He (Mr. 
Raikes) did not ask the House to decide 
upon the principle of this Amendment, 
but its details were such as he did not 
think the House should agree to. 
The means whereby the hon. and 
learned Member proposed to carry out 
his object appeared to be defective, 
and ie a great deal more con- 
sideration. The proposal of the hon. 
and learned Member was that each 
Member should have three votes on this 
matter. Suppose that the Conservative 
Party of 300 Members divided itself 
into three bodies of 100 Members each, 
and that each Member voted for three 
Bills, there would then be nine Bills 
with 100 Members supporting each of 
their claims to precedence. Those nine 
Bills, at any rate, would secure prece- 
dence over any Bill which obtained even 
the unanimous support of the Party led 
by the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), consisting of only 85 Members. 
If the official Opposition of 200 Mem- 
bers similarly divided itself into two 
bodies of 100 Members each, they would 
secure six Bills with 100 votes each in 
favour of their precedence. Thus there 
would be 15 Bills with priority over any 
Bills supported by the whole Irish Party 
opposite. The Scotch Members oppo- 
site would fare still worse, for they only 
numbered 45. The effect, therefore, of 
the proposed Rule would be to give the 
Government of the day and the regular 
Opposition the absolute control of all 
the Wednesdays of the Session, and 
enable them to decide what Bills should 
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be taken on Wednesdays. The Rule 
would prove destructive to the rights of 
minorities. It would prevent new ques- 
tions being brought forward, for the as- 
sistance of the ips would be con- 
fined to old stock measures which had 
secured the support of each Party. The 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of Com- 
mittees had suggested an alteration of 
the hon. and learned Member 3° South 
Aberdeen’s proposed Rule by limiting 
each Member to one vote. But this 
would not remove the objections to the 
vote. It would lead to practices very 
similar to the scandalous proceedings at 
a charity election, where the supporters 
of one candidate came down and ob- 
tained votes in return for promises of 
their own votes at subsequent or other 
elections. It would lead to the system 
of purchase and exchange of votes, and 
a Member when asked to put his name 
down in support of a Bill would ask for 
the promise of a vote in return for some 
other Bill in which he himself was in- 
terested. There were certain political 
clubs, the election to which was conducted 
inthefollowing manner. There were, say, 
36 members of the committee, and a can- 
didate to succeed must obtain 24 votes. 
All the members of the committee could 
vote whether present or not, and those 
who were present gave their proxies to 
the managers of the party. The conse- 
quence was that frequently, if all the 
members present were to vote for a can- 
didate, he would not get in unless he 
received the support of the managers of 
the Party. Similarly, if this Rule were 
to be adopted, a private Member’s Bill 
would probably not get the requisite 
number of votes to secure a Wednes- 
day unless it obtained the , of 
the Government Whip or of the Opposi- 
tion Whip, and independent Members 
would be at a very great disadvantage. 
The hon. and learned Member for South 
Aberdeen had raised a very important 
point, and he hoped he would be satis- 
fied with the platonic support that his 
proposal had met with from the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means. The subject 
was one that deserved further considera- 
tion, and it could well wait till next 
Session. Neither the proposal of the 
hon. and learned Member in its origi- 
nal form nor as altered by the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Ways and Means could be 
accepted by the Government, and he 








hoped the hon. and learned Member for 
South Aberdeen would withdraw it. 
Me. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General had bang gg 
arrangement proposed is hon. 
Friend the Membor for South Aber- 
deen (Mr. Bryce) as unnatural and 
accidental ; but he (Mr. Childers) should 
say that if there was anything unnatural 
and accidental in the matter it was the 
present system of the ballot, on the 
chance of which measures of the utmost 
importance now depended. The pro- 
posal of his hon. and learned Friend 
was an attempt to see whether the 
present waste of public time could not 
in some way be avoided. The noble 
Lord the Member for South ape 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) had refe 
to the practics of foreign Assemblies, 
more especially to those of France and 
Germany. He (Mr. Childers) had sat 
in the Assemblies in Paris and else- 
where abroad for days together watch- 
ing the debates, and on one oceasion a 
very distinguished friend had asked 
him how it was that the custom 
existed in the English Parliament 
of leaving the consideration of mat- 
ters of the greatest importance to 
chance. The question was a difficult 
one to answer; and he was obliged to 
reply that we were very Conservative 
in our forms of procedure, and that 
there were practical difficulties in the 
way. There could, he thought, be no 
doubt that as between our way of 
legislation and that of foreign countries 
the practical advantage lay entirely with 
the latter. There were, no doubt, 
difficulties in the way of the acceptance 
of his hon. and learned Friend’s pro- 
posal, and he should himself prefer that 
Members should only subscribe to one 
Bill in the way suggested by the hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Committees 
(Mr. Courtney), because he thought 
that would be fairer to minorities in the 
House. That this question should re- 
main untouched, and that several Wed- 
nesdays should be practivally wasted, 
was what he was convinced the House 
would not long tolerate. Therefore, 


while he hoped his hon. and learned 
Friend would be satisfied with thé dis- 
cussion that had been raised, he trusted, 
on the other hand, that the Government 
would give their attention to this ques- 
tion during the course of the Session. 


[ Third Night.) 
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Mr. BRYCE said, he was encouraged 
by the discussion which had taken place, 
and that not only on account of the 
support his Amendment had received 
from high authorities in the House, but 
because of the suggestions made in the 
course of the discussion which were 
germane to the question. The objec- 
tions to his proposals seemed to be 
founded almost entirely on a misconcep- 
tion of its nature and probable opera- 
tion, and he thought it probable that if 
the proposal were fully considered by 
the House, either in its present or in an 
altered form, it would be hereafter ac- 
cepted. He did not wish to put the 
House to the trouble of dividing, but 
he pressed on the Government the ne- 
cessity of taking the matter into con- 
sideration, and, if possible, of making 
some pro regarding it before the 
close of the present Session. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put. 


Resolved, That after Whitsuntide, Public 
Bills other than Government Bills be arranged 
on the Order Book so as to give priority to the 
Bills most advanced, and that Lords Amend- 
ments to Public Bills appointed to be con- 
sidered, be placed first, to be followed by Third 
Readings, Considerations of Report, Bills in 
Progress in Committee, Bills appointed for 
Committee, aad Second Readings. 


XII.—Britts rELATInG To RELIGION 
anp TRADE. 


Tue FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrra) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, the Rule he now 
rose to move was in a certain sense a 
small matter, the change, however, being 
intended to simplify the proceedings of 
the House. The existing arrange- 
ment required that Bills relating to 
Religion and Trade should be originated 
by a preliminary Resolution passed 
in Committee of the Whole House. The 
arrangement had been found to be in- 
convenient, and he, therefore, now pro- 
posed its repeal. 

Resolved, That the Standing Order of the 9th 
and 30th of April 1772 concerning Bills re- 


lating to Religion and Trade be repealed.— (Mr. 
W. H. Smith.) iiee at oa. 


XTIT.—Sranpine Oommirrezs. 
Tus FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 


SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster), in rising to move the 
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succeeding Rule, said, that in 1882, 
when they were considering the Pro- 
cedure of the House, it was decided to 
set up Standing Committees, by which 
Bills might be more satisfactorily exa- 
mined than by a Committee of the 
Whole House. The Government were 
of opinion that the consideration of 
many measures might be effected more 
completely by Standing Committees of 
from 40 to 60 Members than in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House; and while 
that arrangement would not preclude 
the House itself from considering a Bill 
in Committee if it should so order after 
it had been before a Standing Commit- 
tee, yet it appeared to the Government, 
and to those who took a great interest 
in the Procedure of the House, that 
there would be great advantages in 
many cases in referring Bills to a 
Standing Committee. By the Standing 
Order of. the lst of December, 1882, the 
Standing Committees to which by order 
of the House in each case Bills were to 
be referred were to consist of not less 
than 60 nor more than 80 Members, 
to be nominated by the Committee of 
Selection, who were to have regard to 
the class of Bills committed to such 
Committees, to the composition of the 
House, and to the qualification of the 
Members selected, and were to have 
power to add not more than 15 Members 
to a Standing Committee, in respect of 
any Rill referred to it, to serve on the 
Committee during the consideration of 
such Bill. He wished to move, if it met 
with the approval of the House, a pro- 
viso at the end of the Rule, that the 
Standing Committees in future should 
consist of not less than 40 nor more 
than 60 Members, with the addition, if 
the Committee of Selection deemed it 
necessary, of not more than 15 Members, 
chosen in the manner and circumstances 
indicated in the Resolution of Decem- 
ber 1, 1882. He proposed that reduc- 
tion in the number of Members of 
Standing Committees because it was 
felt that a comparatively small Com- 
mittee would be a more efficient instru- 
ment for the careful examination of 
measures. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That the Resolutions of the House of the Ist 
December 1882 relating to the Constitution and 
Proceedings of Standing Committees for the 
Consideration of Bills relating to Law, and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal ure, and 
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to Fa, Shipping, and Manufactures be re- 


vived. 

“ Provided always, That the Committees shall 
consist of not more than Sixty nor less than 
Forty Members, subject to the power of addi- 
tion to the said Committees by the Committee 
of Selection, as provided by the said Resolu- 
tions.’ —( Mr. W. H. Smith:) 


Amendment proposed, after the word 
“ Shipping,” to insert the word ‘‘ Agri- 
culture.” —( Mr. Heneage.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘Agriculture’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had not 
the slightest objection to the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage). 
There were to be two Committees, one 
of not more than 60, and the other of 
not more than 55 Members. If the Bills 
relating to agriculture were referred to 
the Committee on Trade he could see 
no practical difficulty. 

CoLonEL WARING (Down, N.) said, 
he trusted that under any circumstances 
it would be understood that a sufficient 
consideration of Agricultural Bills would 
be secured in the Uommittee by ade- 
quate representation of agricultural in- 
terests. He said this because, if agri- 
cultural interests were dealt with by a 
Committee composed of experts in trade 
and shipping, he felt that they might 
come off second best. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, his attention 
had been drawn to the working of the 
Resolution. He pointed out that it would 
be in order for the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage) to move that Bills relating to 
agriculture be referred to the Committee 
on Trade, Shipping, and Manufactures. 
With regard to the observation of his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
North Down (Colonel Waring), he (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) pointed out that the Com- 
mittee of Selection would be empowered 
to add Members to the number probably 
of 15 for the consideration of any Agri- 
cultural Bill which it might be con- 
sidered advisable to send to the Com- 
mittee. 

Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he was not quite clear as to the meaning 
of the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury. He 
apprehended that there would be a 
Committee on jpn as well as a 
Committee on Trade, and that was a 
proposal which he thought should receive 
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the support of a large number of Mem- 
bers, especially of those who re ted 
counties. The proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury seemed to be that they were to 
have a bond fide Tradeand Shipping Com- 
mittee, composed of, say, 55 Members, 
with power to add to them 15 Agricul- 
cultural Members; that was to say that 
there was to be a Committee the majority 
of which would be composed of Members 
who had rather less interest in agricul- 
ture than other Members of the House. 
That proposal seemed to him unsatis- 
factory, and perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury would think over the matter 
and see if he could not establish a Com- 
mittee for Agricultural matters as well 
as for Trade and Shipping. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
said, he entirely agreed with the obser- 
vations of the hon. and gallant Member 
who had just spoken. He (Mr. Brook- 
field) could imagine the case of an 
agricultural question being referred to a 
Committee on Trade, by which not only 
would due consideration of that question 
be shelved, but as to which there might 
be a large majority distinctly hostile to 
the agricultural interest. e certainly 
thought that the time had come when 
that most important interest should have 
its measures considered by a Grand 
Committee established for that purpose. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question again proposed. 

Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford) said, 
he very much regretted that the Govern- 
ment proposed to limit the number of 
Committee Members. The idea of Grand 
Committees was that they were to he a 
miniature of the House, who would 
represent every portion, section, and 
interest, and that the examination of 
Bills by those Committees should not be 
& quiet examination around a table by a 
small number of Members, but that it 
should be a real examination of Bills 
with the object of getting them into such 
form as would render them acceptable to 
the House. The more they put a limit 
on the number of Members of the Grand 
Committee the less would it represent 
every interest and section in the House; 
and the less debate on and examination 
of a Bill they obtained in the Committee 
the less likely were they to have the 
results of the Committee accepted by 
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the House. This, in his opinion, was a 

ve blot in the proposal of the 

vernment. He admitted that the 
work might be easier for the Chairman, 
and thought the Committee might pos- 
sibly get quickly through the work ; but 
there would be an absence of that which 
many minds brought to the work— 
namiely, the variety of information which 
distinguished this House in its debatin 
power. He believed the more the ol 
system was tried the more it would com- 
mend itself, and it was, in his opinion, 
the only one which offered the prospect 
of possibly overtaking the enormous 
amount of work to be done. Why, then, 
should the Government stop at this pro- 
posal; why should they not take the 
whole House into their confidence; and 
why, instead of picking out a Member 
here and there, did the Government not 
boldly accept the principle of dividing 
the whole House into Grand Committees 
to do the work which had to be got 
through ? 

Six LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said, he recognized the difficulty which 
the Government had to meet, and it 
consisted in this, that they had not the 
time of Members at their disposal. He 
had had the honour to be Chairman of the 
Panel of Chairmen selected to preside over 
the Grand Oommittees ; in that capacity 
he had watched them while they were at 
work, and he wished to say a few words 
on this question. If the Government 
had told the House, or shown that there 
was to be a reform of Private Bill legis- 
lation that Session, it would have been 
possible to form these Grand Com- 
mittees in a much better way than at 

resent; but all they could expect that 
Reesion was that there should be a Joint 
Committee of the Lords and Commons 
to consider how Private Bill legislation 
could best be dealt with. He hoped 
the Government that was in power next 
Session would bring forward a large 
instead of this somewhat tentative mea- 
sure, which would get rid of some of the 
difficulties that were found to exist when 
this experiment was made before. As 
he had said, the system worked well, 
but the great difficulty was to get 
60 Members representing all the various 
interests in the House upon the Com- 
mittees, and at the same time to allow 
the Committee of Selection to man the 
various Private Bill Committees. His 


Mr, Whitbread 


Fishing in 
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Rivers Bill. 


opinion was that the question would 
not be satisfactorily settled until Private 
Bill legislation was se from the 
other Business of the House. He 
thought they should act on the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread)— 
that was to make the Grand Committee 
a miniature of the House of Commons 
as far as possible. The debates in the 
Grand Committees had been , and 
so representative of the opinions of the 
House itself that the measures sent 
down received its assent and easily 
passed into law. There was at the time 
he referred to a great amount of feeling 
displayed in the House, and on one 
occasion obstruction appeared in Com- 
mittee, but he did not think that would 
be the case at the present time, and he 
was of opinion that the devolution of the 
work of the House to Grand Committees 
would greatly tend to the successful 
issue of the measures which might be 
submitted to them. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said, he had been a Member of 
the Committee which considered the 
Bankruptcy Bill and the Patents Bill. 
He had on one occasion moved an 
Amendment which a Member of the 
Government told him had his entire 
approval; but to his great surprise when 
the Vote was taken that Member of the 
Government voted against him, and his 
explanation was that it was understood 
that on Grand Committees the Members 
of the Government must vote together. 
If this was to be the rule, it would result 
in the Government having undue weight 
in questions that had to be decided in 
Grand Committee, unless the number of 
Members was considerable. : 


And it being half-an-hour after Five 
of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed. 


Debate to be resumed upon Tuesday 
next. 


MOTIONS. 
EAR LTT 
FISHING IN RIVERS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Broadhurst, Bill to amend 
and declare the law relating to Fishing in 


Rivers, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Broad- 
hurst, Mr. Arnold Morley, and Mr. Coleridge. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 152.] 
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NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES (ATTEND- 
ANCE OF REGISTRARS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Atkinson, Bill to render 
unnecessary the attendance of Registrars at 
Nonconformist Marriages, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Atkinson, Captain Colomb, Sir John 
Simon, Mr. Grotrian, Sir Richard Temple, Mr. 
Gourley, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. William Abraham 
(Glamorgan), Mr. Thomas, Mr. Kelly, Mr. 
Ambrose, Mr. Aird, Mr. J. M. Maclean, 
Howard Vincent, and Mr. Sinclair. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 153.] 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS AcT (1878) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir George Trevel Bill to 
amend ‘‘The Factory and Workshops Act, 
1878,” ordered to be brought in by Sir George 
Trevelyan, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
Cameron, and Mr. Baird, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 154.] 


TOWN HOLDINGS. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on Town 
Holdings do consist of Twenty-five Members ;— 
The Committee was accordingly nominated of, 
—Mr. Lewis Fry, Mr. Arthur Acland, Mr. 
Amherst, Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. Bartley, Mr. 
Baumann, Mr. Beadel, Mr. Biggar, Mr. Cony- 
beare, Sir John Ellis, Mr. Thomas Ellis, Mr. 
Elton, Viscount Folkestone, Dr. Fox, Mr. 
Heath, Sir Henry James, Mr. Knowles, Mr. 
= Lawrance, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Madden, 
Mr. Marriott, Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. Chan- 
ning, Viscount Wolmer, and Colonel Nolan, 
with power to send for persons, papers, and 
reco 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum, 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 1st March, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Buus—First Reading— 
Pluralities Acts Amendment Act, 1885, 
Amendment *® (26). 

waa Reading—Railway and Canal Traffic 

RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 

(The Lord Stanley of Preston.) 
(No. 12.) sECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorpv STANLEY or PRESTON, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, it was substantially the 
same Bill as that introduced into their 
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Lordships’ House last year, and which, 
after a certain amount of discussion, was 
amended in some particulars and left 
their Lordships’ House even a better 
and stronger measure than when intro- 
duced. Under these circumstances, it 
would not be necessary for him upon 
the present occasion to recapitulate the 
reasons which led the Government to 


Mr. | introduce the Bill, nor to enter at length 


into its details. It had been his inten- 
tion to suggest to his noble Friend at 
the head of the Government that the 
Bill should this year be introduced in 
the other House, where it would be sub- 
mitted tothe searching criticism of those 
who more directly represented the 
al, and agricultural 

community. But it had been found to 
be more convenient, having regard to 
the general course of Public Business, 
that the Bill should again be introduced 
in this House. Probably the same 
reasons that induced their Lordships to 
pass the Bill last year would actuate 
their Lordships in the present Session, 
and he did not think that those of their 
Lordships who desired to see alterations 
in the Bill would gain much by again 
bringing forward their views and again 
having their Amendments negatived as 
they were last Session. Last year, how- 
ever, he promised to give a full and free 
consideration toany Amendment inserted 
in the other House, where, no doubt, 
there were many persons better ac- 
uainted with this subject than any of 
eir Lordships could pretend to be. 
Doubtless many suggestions of great 
value, which would throw light upon 
the future working of the provisions of 
the Bill, would be made in the other 
House by Members engaged in trade, or 
representing constituences interested in 
the matter, and these would be fully and 
carefully considered. He was not blind to 
the fact that in the trading, commercial, 
and agricultural community, there was 
last year considerable disappointment at 
the Bill not dealing directly with the 
question of rates. There seemed to have 
been a general though unfounded ex- 
pectation, that there was to be by this 
measure a lowering of rates throughout 
the country. This Bill, however, did 
not do that. It proposed to strengthen 
the Court of the Railway Commissioners, 
it provided certain machinery for dealing 
with appeals, it gave a locus standt before 
the Commisssioners to certain public 
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bodies which did not possess it at pre- 
sent, and it provided certain machinery 
by which, under the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, the question of rates might be 
dealt with. He had received many re- 
presentations from Chambers of Com- 
merce, Chambers of Agriculture, and the 
like, as to the present extreme inequality 
of rates, and these certainly were to be 
found. But he hoped that those cases of 
inequality of rates would not be discussed 
upon the floor of that House. Such 
cases depended upon questions of fact 
which could not be investigated in that 
House, but which would rightly come 
before the Railway Commissioners, the 
machinery of whose Court it was pro- 
posed by this Bill to improve. He 
would not enter into, the details of the 
Bill, but he desired to impress upon the 
House the great importance to all 
classes of the community of this question 
being speedily settled. It had now been 
agitated for a considerable number of 
years, and this was the eighth Bill on 
the subject which, in one form or 
another, had been brought before Parlia- 
ment. No advantage was to be gained 
by the prolongation of the controversy, 
and, on the other hand, there were 
good reasons for desiring its close as 
soon as possible. In trade there was 
undoubtedly a revival ; but, next to the 
feeling of general confidence, what 
seemed to be most essential for re-estab- 
lishing trade upon a sound basis was 
that those engaged in it should know 
with certainty the conditions under 
which they were to work. He therefore 
earnestly hoped that, in the interests of 
the community generally, this question 
might be pressed forward without de- 
lay to a successful issue. He honestly 
believed that this Bill, though he did 
not say that every detail was perfect, 
was a just and fair compromise between 
opposing interests, and contained the 
germ of a settlement, and he hoped 
that upon its lines would be constructed 
a scheme which would work out the for- 
mation of a Court whereby the princi- 
ples of railway traffic could be consoli- 
ated and justice meted out to all in- 
terests concerned. He must in some 
sense apologize for bringing forward 
the Bill now that he was no longer a 
Member of the Government; but both 
the Prime Minister and his Successor 
at the Board of Trade had desired that 
he should do so. He was still of 
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opinion that the Bill as it left their Lord- 
ships’ House last year and as now intro- 
duced was satisfactory ; but he should 
be ready to listen to all suggestions for 
its improvement, with a strong desire 
to secure the general success of the 
measure. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Stanley of Preston.) 


Tue Eart or JERSEY, in rising to 
move the following Amendment :— 

‘‘That no general measure dealing with 
railway traffic can be considered satisfactory 
which does not prevent preferential rates in 
favour of foreign imports; ”’ 
said, the Amendment was not hostile to 
the general scope of the Bill, for it was 
generally acknowledged that some mea- 
sure of this kind was much required ; 
but he desired to call attention to the 
bearing of this Bill on the subject of 
preferential rates. This Bill would not 
only not prevent preferential rates, but 
would authorize them in some cases 
where they were now, in the opinion of 
certain persons, illegal. The Oanal 
and Railway Traffic Act, 1854, enacted— 

“That no railway company shall make or 
give an undue or unreasonable preference or 
advantage to or in favour of any particular 


person or company, or any partic descrip- 
tion of traffic, in any respect whatsoever ;”’ 


but the 25th clause of the present Bill 
was a double-minded one, and, as it 
stood, would work disadvantageously. 
It prohibited, first of all, undue prefer- 
ence, and then proceeded to allow, under 
certain conditions, that undue prefer- 
ence. He desired to elicit distinctly the 
opinion of their Lordships as to whether 
they were in favour of equal treatment 
being established as betweea home and 
foreign produce. For some time the 
irritation against the injustice of our 
railways being used as a means of deve- 
loping foreign trade while crushing 
local trade had been increasing. He 
would cite some instances. to show the 
extent of the evil. In his evidence 
iven before the Commission on the 
epression of Trade, Mr. Rowlandson, a 
farmer in the North, said that the rate 
from Newcastle to London for home 
cattle in small waggons was £5 19s. 3d., 
while the rate for foreign cattle was 
only £4. The witness was asked— 
“Do you mean that when they are taking a 
cargo of cattle from Newcastle to London the 
railway companies say ‘these are English and 
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they shali be charged at a higher and 
those are foreign and they shall be changed at 
a lower rate ?” 
He replied—‘ That is so.” Mr. Row- 
landson also showed that the rate from 
Newcastle to Leeds was for home cattle 
65s., and for foreign cattle 41s.; from 
Newcastle to Wakefield, for home cattle 
66s., and for foreign cattle 4ls. The 
rate for fresh meat from Liverpool to 
London, about 200 miles, was 25s. per 
ton for foreign meat and 50s. for home 
meat. The rate of 25s. was also appli- 
cable to foreign cattle slaughtered in the 
abattoirs of the Mersey Dock and Har- 
bour ps op It was interestin 6 to com- 
with the rates between Liverpool 
pony London the charge of 30s. sy 
for the carriage of meat between London 
and Oxford, a distance of only 63 miles. 
Taking another instance out of the 
many that presented themselves, he 
found that the rate for home produce 
between Tamworth and Derby, 26 miles, 
was 18s. 4d. The rate for wheat, 
barley, and oats between West Hartle- 
pool and Leeds, 72 miles, was 10s. for 
home produce and 6s. 3d. for foreign. 
From Newcastle to Leeds the rate for 
iron castings was 20s. for the home pro- 
duce and 12s. 6d. for the foreign. This 
list of typical anomalies might well be 
closed with the following :—The rate 
of carriage between Liverpool and Lon- 
don for home-made pianos was 70s. ; the 
rate for foreign pianos was only 25s. 
Could it be a matter for surprise that 
people interested in trade felt ve: 
strongly upon the subject of rates? It 
should be noted that these charges were 
exacted, notwithstanding the Act of 
1854. The Companies did not attempt 
to deny that they had two distinct rates, 
a low foreign anda high local rate; but 
it was possible that the representatives 
of the railways would raise the objec- 
tion that Parliament had no right to in- 
terfere. The Companies, however, were 
constantly applying to Parliament for 
h powers and advantages, and Par- 
liament was bound to take care that any 
privileges which it might grant were 
not used to the detriment of the State. 
The Government in their measure put 
forward the plea that they were safe- 
guarding the interests of the public. But 
the real interests of the public would 
only be served by low rates. They 
wanted equal and not unequal rates. 
The measure would authorize the exac- 
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ment of our native industries and in 
favour of the foreigner. He feared that 
the Bill would be a source of much liti- 
gation. And with reference to that 
point he — say that it would be a 
great boon if more powers were given to 
the Board of Trade to enforce the law 
when it was violated. Semi-lunatics 
would get their heads broken in Trafal- 
r Square in order to gain notoriety 
or their views and to affirm their prin- 
ciples, but a prudent man would hesi- 
tate before entering into a lawsuit with 
a wealthy Railway Company. Quite 
recently a Company had fought a case 
right up to their Lordships’ House, 
although the sum involved was only 
£18. In these days of struggling trade 
it was important that it should be re- 
lieved of every unjust burden. Not even 
foreign goods were carried at a loss, 
and yet he found that sometimes 100 per 
cent more was charged upon British 
goods than was charged to carry foreign. 
This was not only unjust but impolitic, 
for the home savtace'e margin of profit, 
small enough in these days, might be 
swallowed up, with the result of driving 
him altogether from the field. It often 
struck him as strange that cheap facili- 
ties for the conveyance of local supplies 
were not granted. In many towns it 
was impossible to buy flowers and vege- 
tables at reasonable prices, in conse- 
quence of the great cost of the carriage 
from the neighbouring places where they 
grew. All the while, however, flowers 
and vegetables could be sent here from 
the South of France. The existing state 
of things amounted to a system of 
bounty, which placed foreign s in 
our markets under the most favoured 
conditions, and kept our own goods out. 
He would read an extract from an 
article which had a in The 
Economist upon this subject— 
At t the Government are engaged in 
a tank <emater bounties, even when these are 
paid by foreign tax payers and go into the 
kets of British consumers. Important ‘ pub- 
ic interests’ here are served by the sugar 
bounties. By means of these, millions of pounds 
have been taken out of the pockets of foreign 
tax payers and virtually put into the pockets of 
consumers of sugar in this country. Yet, 
because they hold the system of bounties to be 
economically unsound, our Government are 
using all their influence to induce foreign 
Governments to discontinue it. When it is a 
question of foreigners benefiting us by means of 
bounties, Ministers say that we do wrong to 
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the gift; whereas, when it is a question 
of benefiting foreigners at our expense, they 
tell us that in the ‘interest of the public’ the 
sacrifice should be permitted.” 
The other day the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Lord John Manners) 
said— 

“ The Railway Rates Bill would be introduced 
by the Government in the sincerest hope and 
expectation that it would have a most practical 
effect in the way of putting an end to the 
bounties which now existed upon the introduc- 
tion of foreign produce, and that the agricul- 
turists of the country would be relieved, at any 

ate, from that unjust burden.’’ 

[hese words could have but one mean- 
ing, and it gave him great pleasure to 
read them ; but how could they be made 
to square with the provisions of the Bill 
before their Lordships? If this mea- 
sure returned from the other House of 
Parliament, he ventured to anticipate 
that the 25th clause would be changed. 
To apply a simile which had been used 
by a noble Lord opposite, he would say 
that the Railway Company had put a 
twitch on the nose of British trade, and 
it was high time that Parliament should 
take it off. Parliament never intended 
that preferential rates should be charged 
in the way they had been, notwithstand- 
ing the Act of 1854. He asked their 
Lordships to decide a very simple issue, 
which was whether they were in favour 
of the equal treatment of home and 
foreign produce. Both the associated 
Chambers of Oommerce and _ the 
Chambers of Agriculture throughout 
the country had passed resolutions 
against preferential rates, as had also 
the Municipal Corporations of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. There was hardly any 
body of persons interested in trade and 
industry who had not moved against 
these rates. He asked their Lordships 
to declare that this system of unequal 
treatment should no longer be continued, 
and to say that they would not support 
any measure which authorized bounties 
upon foreign produce and placed a 
burden upon trade and agriculture. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving 
the Amendment which stood in his 
name. 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out all the words after (“‘ that ’") for 
the purpose of inserting (“no general measure 
dealing with railway traffic can be considered 
satisfactory which does not prohibit preferential 
rates in favour of foreign imports.’’)—{ The Earl 
of Jersey.) 

The Earl of Jorsey 
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Lorp BRAMWELL said, he hoped 
their Lordships would not agree to this 
abstract Resolution. It was very likely 
that a Bill would not be considered satis- 
factory which did not deprive Railway 
Companies of the right they now 

to make the charges that were 
objected to, and other rights as well; 
but he would warn their Lordships that 
if they interfered with one kind of pro- 
perty they would find they were making 
a precedent which would be used as an 
argument why they should interfere with 
others. It would be rather difficult to 
give a good reason why a man should 
not be deprived of his acres that would 
not apply to these railway rates. But 
he would not argue the matter in the 
interest of the Railway Companies, 
but in that of the consumer. If 
Railway Companies brought foreign 
cattle cheaper than home cattle from 
Newcastle to London, it was not because 
of the love that the Railway Companies 
had for the foreigner or because they 
disliked the Northumberland or Durham 
graziers, but it was because they had the 
right to make the heavier charge on the 
home cattle, and they could get it, but 
they could not get that heavier charge 
upon the foreign cattle. If they at- 
tempted to make that heavier charge 
on foreign cattle the trade would be 
diverted, and the cattle would be taken 
by water direct to London, at greater 
risk of injury and at greater expense. 
The lower rate paid the railways, because 
they had the lines, the engines, and the 
staff, and, having these, they could make 
a small profit out of the small charges 
they could make in competition with the 
steamboats. But it did not follow they 
could conduct all the traffic at the same 
rates. If he hired a cab to take him to 
Richmond for £1, and the driver then 
let a man ride oa the box for 1s., it 
would be ridiculous for him to say to the 
driver—‘‘ You can carry that man for 
1s.; why do you charge me £1?” 

Tse Eart or JERSEY said, the con- 
ditions of the two riders would be dif- 
ferent, as one would be inside and the 
other outside. 

Lorp BRAMWELL: Yes; and some 
would think the outside place the better. 
But if the Railway Companies gave up 
the profitable business they would have 
to give up altogether. Zhe Economist 
asserted that these differential rates put 
money into the pockets of the foreign 
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producer; but they did nothing of the 
sort. If they taxed a foreign product 
it was the country into which it was im- 
ported that paid the tax, and not the 
country from which it came. The im- 
porter bought an article at its market 
price in a foreign country and bore the 
expenses of importation, and it was a 
mistake to suppose that a light railway 
a put money ifito the ket 
of the foreign producer. Both the 
reasons given in support of the 
Amendment were thoroughly bad ones. 
As to the action of the Government 
against foreign bounties, which practi- 
cally gave £2,000,000 to the consumers 
of sugar, he was not sure that that 
action was due to dislike of bounties. 
There might be other considerations, 
such as the interests of our Colonies as 
sugar producers and those of the manu- 
facturers and refiners in this country. 
The bounties on sugar were a good 
thing for us as consumers, but un- 
wise for the ple who paid the 
bounty. What the noble Lord pro 

by the Amendment would positively be 
Protection, for it would be tection to 
say that foreign cattle should be sent by 
an expensive rate as compared with a 
cheaper rate. It was as sheer a case of 
Protection as could be. If the present 
state of things could be described as 
being an objectionable system of boun- 
ties, which it was not, then the Motion 
which the noble Earl had proposed was 
open to the reproach that it would give 
Protection to the home grazier. It was 
to the interest of the consumer that he 
should get the articles he required at as 
low a rate as possible, and if it was de- 
clared that cattle should not come by 
railway from the port at a low rate the 
consequence would be, not that other 
rates on the line would be lowered—if 
that were done a injustice would 
be inflicted—but that the cattle would 
be carried to London by other means, 
and thus the price would be raised and 
the cattle injured. He hoped that in the 
interests of the consumers their Lord- 
ships would not agree to the noble 
Earl’s Motion. 

Tue Eant or DUNRAVEN said, that 
the noble and learned Lord who had just 
sat down had made use of avery extra- 
ordinary argument. He said that these 
preferential rates, or, in other words, 
practically giving a bounty to the fo- 
reigner, did not bring any practical 
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advantage to the foreigner. . The 
noble and learned Lord further said 
that it was admitted by all poli- 
tical economists that in a case where 
import duties were levied, the importing 
nation paid the tax. In his opinion 
this was not the case. In the United 
States the ifmport duties, to a great ex- 
tent, perhaps to the greatest extent, 
were paid by the exporter. If they 
asked an American, whether statesman 
or working man, how it was that there 
was a large surplus accumulated in the 
American Treasury, he would say—‘‘ Be- 
cause the people of England are kind 
enough to pay us a large tax in order 
to get into our markets.” That, how- 
ever, was an academical matter, and did 
not bear on the case before their Lord- 
— What he wanted to point out, 
with all deference to the noble and 
learned Lord, was that it was almost 
absurd to argue that the giving of a 
large preference to the foreign producer 
was of no benefit to him. The noble 
and learned Lord imagined himself 
going down to dine at the ‘Star and 
Garter,’”’ Richmond—a very pleasant 
occupation — and suggested that he 
having himself paid £1 for the vehicle, 
it would be hard not to allow the coach- 
man, if he chose, to take up somebody 
on the bex for 1s. That had nothing at 
all to do with the case in point; but he 
would give a better metaphor. If he 
himself were anxious to go to Rich- 
mond, and the noble and learned Lord 
was also anxious to go, it would be 
rather hard upon him if he were charged 
30s. and the noble and learned Lord 
only £1. He should consider that some- 
what unjust; moreover, owing to agri- 
cultural depression and other reasons, 
it was exceedingly probable that the 
extra charge would prevent him from 

oing at all. That was what had been 
ee . The foreign producer had been 
able to send goods to our markets in 
consequence of the preferential rates in 
his favour, while the home producer, in 
consequence of high rates, had not been 
able to reach the markets. The noble 
Earl had made out a strong case. Even 
if the consumer. benefited by these 
foreign goods coming into the markets, 
he could not think that the people would 
hold that it was advantageous to the 
whole community that such a state of 
things should exist. As a matter of 
fact, he did not believe that equalizing 
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the charges would increase the general 
price of articles, and he sincerely ho 

that the Resolution of the noble 1 
would be to by their Lordships. 

Earnt FORTESOUE said, that, in his 
opinion, ferential rates were both 
unjust and impolitic. The natural means 
of transport from a foreign country was 
by ship to the nearest port; but the 
Railway Companies had diverted a great 
deal of the traffic by underbidding the 
shipowners, and the amount of that un- 
derbidding was a distinct bounty given, 
at the expense of the home producer, to 
the owner of the foreign goods, which 
had been placed in our markets at a 
thus artificially lowered price. As an 
old Free-Trader he could not agree with 
the noble and learned Lord on the 
matter of bounties; they seemed to him 
to be unsound ; but if bounties were to 
be given at all, it would be more rea- 
sonable to give them, as they were given 
by many of our own colonies as well as 
foreign nations, in favour of their own 
fellow-citizens against foreigners, than. 
as we gave them, to foreigners against 
our own countrymen. 

Taz PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satissury): 
My Lords, I shall not venture to inter- 

se in this pitched battle between 
Pree Traders and Protectionists. Pre- 
vious declarations that I have made on 
this subject have not been received by 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) 
in a spirit that is calculated to encourage 
further declarations. I do not rise to 
pronounce any sentiments or doctrines 
upon Free Trade or Protection, lest the 
noble Earl should tie a tin kettle to me 
and send me forth with the ery “ Pro- 
tectionist!”’ I want, however, to sug- 
gest the question whether or not we have 
selected precisely the most convenient 
time and season for this very important 
controversy. We are dealing with the 
second reading of a Bill, and my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Jersey) selects one 
single clause in that Bill and lays down 
an abstract proposition with respect to 
it. That abstract proposition states that, 

ractically, preferential rates ought to 
be forbidden by the Bill. Now, we do 
believe that we are forbidding preferen- 
tial rates by this Bill. I do not mean to 
say that we forbid all preferential rates, 
because there is a certain kind of pre- 
ferential rate that must be admitted— 
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such a rate, for example, as is given in 
favour of a man who imports a great 
deal as against the man who imports 
very little; a preference generally ad- 
mitted in all trades. But we do forbid 
by this Bill undue preference, and we do 
our best to forbid it completely ; and we 
have no doubt that, whether we forbid 
it completely or not, at all events when 
this Bill is passed the home producer 
will be in a very considerably better 
position than he is now. My noble 
Friend (the Earl of Jersey) says that 
our Bill does not achieve our object, 
that it does not forbid undue prefer- 
ences, and he criticizes our wording very 
severely. He is very angry that in re- 
ferring the matter to a tribunal they are 
directed to consider the facts of the case. 
He seems to think that the facts of the 
case are precisely the things that ought 
not to be considered by the tribunal 
which is to be the judge of the case. 
But criticisms of that kind are very much 
out of place in a discussion on the second 
ywary When we get into Committee, 
if our draughtsman has been unskilful 
and our thoughts have been confused, 
it will be open to my noble Friend to 
move words that will effect his object, 
and the House will then be called upon 
to decide between the two. We believe 
that undue preferences are completely 
excluded by this Bid. What would my 
noble Friend do supposing that he 
carried his Resolution > He would kill 
the Bill and we should have no further 
railway legislation this Sessioa, and the 
result of his valiant endeavour on behalf 
of the British farmer would be that the 
— of the Bill which we have 
rought in to promote the interests of 
the British trader will be rendered abso- 
lutely impossible, and we shall have to 
go on for another 12 months under the 
present unjust system. I cannot con- 
ceive that the House will adopt a pro- 
ceeding so much at variance with their 
usual course of conduct, or that they will 
take the occasion of the second reading 
in order to lay down an abstract pro- 
position with a view to effect an object 
which we believe is effected already by 
this Bill. By so doing the House would 
undoubtedly effect this further object, 
the prevention of legislation and the 
postponement of the removal of griev- 
ances altogether for another year. 
Eant GRANVILLE said, he was glad 
to see that the noble Marquess was 
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somewhat sensitive on the subject of his 
principles with regard to Free Trade 
and Protection. But the declarations 
made the other night were more agree- 
able to the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Dunraven) than to the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Bramwell). The 
noble Marquess, however, was, he 
thought, quite right in what he had 
just said with respect to the inconveni- 
ence of this time for dealing with the 
question raised by the present Resolu- 
tion. It appeared to him quite pre- 
mature at this stage of the Bill, before 
the House had got into Committee, to 
attempt the consideration of a clause 
that would have the effect desired by 


the noble Earl o ite. 

Tue Ear or TERSEY said, that the 
reason why he brought forward the Re- 
solution was that he wished to affirm its 
principle. Ifthe noble Marquess would 
say that when the Bill got into Commit- 
tee they would so word the clause bear- 
ing on that point as to secure that 
foreign preferential rates would be pro- 
hibited, there would be no occasion for 
him to press his Resolution. But the 
question at issue was a question of 
principle. Were they going to affirm 
the principle that foreign preferential 
rates should henceforth be sanctioned 
by Parliament, or that they thought 
that foreign goods should be treated in 
the same manner and under the same 
conditions by the railway companies as 
English produce ? 

Eazt STANHOPE trusted that his 
noble Friend would press his Motion to 
a Division. Though, from what had 
fallen from the Prime Minister and the 
noble Earl the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, he did not think that the Motion 
would be carried, still it was of great 
importance to make a protest as to the 
preference given to foreign produce in 
the 25th clause of the Bill. It was all 
very well to say that the clause could 
be amended in Committee, but such a 
course was attempted last Session, and 

roved an utter failure. As a protest 
in favour of an equal rate for foreign 
and home produce, he, for one, intended 
to follow his noble Friend into the 
Lobby. 

Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, that for 
many years past undue preference on 
the part of the. railways had been pro- 


hibited. No one could determine a priori 
whether it was an undue, that was to 
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say an unjust, gore to carry 
foreign cattle under certain circum- 
stances cheaper than English cattle. If 
the Company in a given case did not 
establish to the satisfaction of the Court 
that they were acting justly, the onus 
probands resting upon them, the deci- 
sion would go against them. But the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Jersey) wanted 
something more than that. He wanted 
to provide that under no circumstances 
whatever should it be allowed that 
foreign goods should be carried cheaper 
than English goods. If that was not 
Protection he did not know what was. 
It seemed to him that everybody was a 
Protectionist for what he had to sell and 
. Free Trader for what he wanted to 
uy. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN eaid, 
that what was objected to was not low 
rates but unequal rates. However, he 
appealed to the noble Earl opposite, 
after what had fallen from the noble 
Marquess and from the noble Earl on 
the Front Opposition Bench, not to take 
a Division on that occasion, as that was 
not a convenient opportunity of raising 
the question. At the present stage 
ov ought not to risk the loss of the 

ll. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he thought 
the argument as to the loss of the Bill 
if the Resolution were passed did not 
possess so much weight as seemed to be 
supposed. They were now at a period 
of the Session when there need be no 

eat difficulty in getting an amended 

ill introduced. No one would per- 
suade him that it was in the interests of 
the consumers of this country that the 
agricultural produce and cattle trade 
should be placed at a great disadvantage 
by the present charges made by the 
Railway Companies. The interests of 
the consumers required that such un- 
just treatment should not be inflicted on 
the agricultural interest of this covatry. 
He hoped a Division would be taken. 


On Question, ‘‘That the words pro- 
sed to be left out stand part of the 
Motion ne 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
72; Not-Contents 45: Majority 27. 
CON'TENTS. 
Halsbury, L. (LZ. Bedford, D. 
Chancellor. Buckingham andChan- 
Cranbrook, V. (Z. dos, D. 
President.) Grafton, D. 
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Richmond, D. 
Westminster, D. 


Ripon, M. 

Salisbury, M. 

Mount-Edgcumbe, E. 
(ZL. Steward.) 

Lathom, E. (ZL. Cham- 
berlain.) 


Belmore, E. 
Brownlow, E. 


Hardwicke, E. 
Kimberley, E. 
Kingston, E. 
Milltown, E. 
Northbrook, E. 


Spencer, E. 
Waltons, E. 
Wharncliffe, E. 


Winchilsea and Not- 
tingham, E. 


Bangor, V. 


oss, V. 
Gordon, V. (Z. Aber- 


Oxenbridge, Vv. 
Sidmouth, V. 


Bagot, L. 
Balfour of Burley, L. 
Bramwell, L 
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Colville of Culross, L. 

de Ros, L. 

Dormer, L. 

Elgin, L. (E. Elgin 
and Kincardine.) 

Elphinstone, L. 

FitzGerald, L. 

Foxford, L. (Z. Lime- 
rick.) ( Teller.} 

Grimthorpe, L. 

Harris, L. 


Hylton, L. 
Ker, L. (M. Lothian.) 
Kinnaird, L. 


Kintore, L. (2. Kin- 
tore.) [ Teller.} 
Knutsford, L. 
Lingen, L. 
severe L. 
onk-Bretton, L. 
Monkswell, L. 
Northbourne, L. 
Northington, L. 
Henley.) 
Poltimore, L. 
Revelstoke, L. 
Rosebery, L. (2. Rose- 
bery.) 
Saltersford, L. (E. 
Courtown. 
Sandhurst, 
Stalbridge, L. 
Stanley of Preston, L. 
Stewart of Garlies, L. 
(BE. Galloway.) 
Stratheden and Camp- 
bell, L. 


(L. 


Brassey, L. Thring, L. 
= L.(V. Midle- Wantage, L. 
ton. 
NOT-CONTENTS. 
Bath, M. Clifford of Chudleigh, 
Bristol, M. IL. 
De L’Isle and Dudley, 
Abingdon, E. L. 
Amherst, E. De Mauley, L 
Bathurst, E. rton, E. 
Beauchamp, E. Fermanagh, L. (2. 
Dartrey, E. Erne.) 
Iichester, E. , L. 
Jersey, E. [TZeller.] Harlech, L. 
ucan, E. nehiquin, L, 
Northesk, E. Lamington, L 
Romney, E. Teigh, L. 
Stanhope, E. Lovaine, L. (Z. 
Strafford, E. Perey.) 
Meidrum, L. (&. 

. Huntly. 
Torrington, V. Montagu Beaulieu, 
Abinger, L Norton, L. 
Armstrong, L. Ormathwaite, L. 
Arundell of Wardour, Saye and Sele, L. 

L. Sherborne, L. 
Aveland, L. Shute, L. (V. Barring- 
ing, L. ton. 


Basing, L. 

Bateman, L. [ Teller.] 

Boston, L. 

Clements, L. (2. 
Leitrim.) 


Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Sudeley, L. 

Suffield, L. 
Walsingham, L. 


{LORDS} 





Resolved in the affirmative. 
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Lorpv HENNIKER said, that, with 
their Lordships’ permission, he should 
be glad to say a few words on this ques- 
tion, as he took a great interest in it. 
He was, besides, the Chairman of an im- 
portant representative Committee which 
was formed some time ago to deal with 
this subject. The question was tho- 
roughly threshed out in that House last 
year, and he had had several oppor- 
tunities of addressing their Lordships 
upon it. There was, however, one point 
which he thought it most important to 
bring before the House. It was a part 
of the question which traders and agri- 
culturists felt to be of the greatest pos- 
sible importance. He spoke of terminal 
charges. What traders wanted was that 
the practice of Parliament, the decisions 
of Courts of Law, and, in fact, the sys- 
tem on which terminals had always been 
hitherto charged, with very few excep- 
tions, should be that of the future. e 
meant that maximum rates should in- 
clude terminals, not extra work done, 
but terminals properly so called. Un- 
fortunately the Bill of last year and the 
measure before the House were based 
on a decision of a Divisional Court of 
Law. He should be glad if he might be 
allowed to repeat to the House what 
that decision was, and to tell their Lord- 
ships what had passed since last Session. 
A decision was given by the Railway 
Commissioners in a well-known case— 
‘“‘ Hall against the London and Brighton 
Railway ’’—in accordance with all pre- 
vious decisions. The judgment of the 
Commissioners was appealed against, 
and reversed by the Divisional Court. 
Of course, traders were not contented 
that the practice of former years should 
be entirely reversed without an ap 
to a higher tribunal. They were anxious 
to carry the case further. However, 
when they tried to do so, it could not be 
done; and for the following reasons :— 
The Judicature Act was passed in 
August, 1873, and was to come into 
force at once. The Railway Bill creating 
the Commissioners’ Court was passed in 
July, 1873, but was not to come into 
force till the September of that year. 
The 45th clause of the Judicature Act 
te an appeal to the higher Courts 
rom any inferior Court then in existence. 
The Judicature Act was afterwards 
not brought into force at once, but its 
operation was postponed until Novem- 
ber, 1875. This Act was passed at first to 
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come into force before the Railway Act. 
It was, therefore, held that the Com- 
missioners’ Court was not a Court in 
existence. So there was an inferior 
Court set up and in full work long 
before the Judicature Act came into 
force, and yet it was decided that no 
appeal would lie from its decisions to a 
po me tribunal. In fact, it was the 
only inferior Court from which an 
appeal to the higher tribunals would 
not lie. All the decisions of years, all 
the practice of Parliament, were, there- 
fore, upset by a Divisional Court. He 
must say that he thought this state of 
things most unsatisfactory. Of course 
it was elaimed that this was a decision 
on the merits. He ventured to think, 
however, that it was nothing of the 
sort, but that it was a decision on a 
purely technical point. Surely it was 
most unsatisfactory that a most import- 
ant clause in the Bill should be based 
as it was on this decision. But to carry 
the matter further, the traders deter- 
mined to make another effort to test the 
point in a higher tribunal. The only 
way this could be done was to take a 
case to the County Court from which an 
appeal lay. Two cases were taken into 
Court with a view to break down the for- 
mer decision, and the Railway Company 
in bothcases paidtheclaim. Of course the 
Oompanies might say, ‘‘ These are small 
cases; they are not worth fighting; we 
are content with the decision in our 
favour;” but he thought he was quite 
justified in putting another construction 
upon their action. He sent a letter to 
the newspapers challenging the Railway 
Companies on this point at the instance 
of the Committee over which he pre- 
sided; but they treated the amy o 
on the part of the traders much in the 
same way as they did the test cases 
before the County Court. They never 
took it up or replied to it in any way. 
They probably had no answer to give. 
He maintained, therefore, that the 
success of the traders in these actions 
in the County Court was just as import- 
ant as the decision of the Divisional 
Court; in fact, more important, as the 
Railway Companies gave way on the 
merits. It was all very well to say the 
cases were small; the — involved 
was the same, and he thought he might 


fairly say that the action of the com- 
panies showed that they feared to go to 
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pense, for every one knew that the ex- 
— of legal proceedings was much 
ess to a Railway Company than to a 
private suitor, or even to any body of 
traders. They had their own counsel, 
solicitors, and so on, regularly employed. 
He thought, therefore, that he might 
fairly appeal to the House and to the 
noble Lord who had charge of the Bill 
to reconsider the decision of last year— 
namely, that this clause should not be 
based on the decision of last year. If 
the decision of last year was not a fair 
and just basis to go upon, surely what 
had happened since greatly strengthened 
his contention. He was sure no clause 
framed as this clause was could be 
satisfactory to the traders, and he would 
point out that this part of the question 
was considered to be second to no other 
part of it in importance by the large 
traders of the country. There were 
other parts of the Bill which he would 
gladly see altered, but they had been 
discussed before and would no doubt be 
fully discussed in ‘‘ another place.” He 
warmly sympathized with the Motion 
made by his noble Friend. Another 
point of great importance to his mind 
was that the Court set up should not be 
80 expensive as to prohibit traders from 
appealing freely to it. He could not 
help thinking, however, that it would 
not be as accessible as he would like to 
see it. However, his object in rising 
was to call attention to the question of 
terminals, and he earnestly hoped that 
his noble Friend would consider what 
the traders put forward, and, if not, 
then that the House would entertain an 
Amendment which he should venture to 
bring forward when the Bill was before 
the House in Committee. 

Original Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Friday 
the 9th instant. 

VIVISECTION. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH, in moving for 
Correspondence between Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment and the Anti-Vivisection Society in 
reference to two recent cases in which 
the law relating to vivisection appeared 
to have been contravened, said, there 
were certain conditions annexed to the 
granting of certificates under the Vivi- 
section Act to the effect that the experi- 
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ments should not be performed in pub- 
lic. In consequence of that and other 
circumstances it was extremely difficult 
to obtain convictions under the Act. 
The administration of the Act was p.aced 
in the hands of the Home Office. One 
or two cases had recently occurred which 
appeared to him and to those for whom 
he spoke to call for prosecution. In 
both those cases the Home Office had 
refused to prosecute on one ground or 
another, and it was for the Oorrespond- 
ence which took place in reference to 
those two cases that he now moved. He 
thought their Lordships would agree 
that it was right and proper that some 
example should be made of those who 
openly contravened the Act of Parlia- 
ment; but unless the Home Secretary 
would interfere and order a prosecution, 
it was very difficult to say how the law 
was to be enforced. 

Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for correspondence between Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment and the Anti-Vivisection Society in 
reference to two recent cases in which the law 
relating to vivisection appears to have been con- 
travened.’’—( The Viscount Sidmouth.) 

Eart DE LA WARR said, he was 
deeply interested in this matter, and 
hoped the law would be enforced. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER ayp SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satisspury) 
said, that in the absence of his noble 
Friend (Earl Brownlow) he would an- 
swer the question on his behalf. But 
he should only answer by asking a 
ore cee what cases did the noble 

iscount refer? The names were not 

iven, and it was impossible for the 

ome Office to say whether the Corres- 
pondence asked for could be produced 
until it was known to what cases the 
nobie Viscount referred. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH mentioned 
the names of the two cases, which were 
inaudible. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
if the noble Lord repeated his question 
it would be answered. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ 
DWELLINGS. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 
Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
ae (Viscount Cross), in moving 
r a— 


Viscount Sidmouth 


{LORDS} 
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‘*Return from the Commissioners of Sewers 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works, and from 
such Urban Sanitary Authorities as have re- 
ceived official representations under the Artizans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Acts, 
1875-85, of the number of official representations 
made to them ; of the numbers, size, and localities 
of the areas ing which resolutions under 
section three have been passed or for which im- 
provement schemes have been made; of the 
stage which each improvement scheme has 
reached ; and of any moneys borrowed for the 
purposes of the Acts; showing the estimated 
and actual cost of each scheme ; also giving the 
date of each official representation, and of each 
improvement scheme : copy of any official corre- 
spondence which has taken place between the 
confirming authority and any local authority 
since the date of the last Return in cases where 
resolutions have been passed but no improvement 
scheme has been led with; similar Ke- 
turns from Ireland and Scotland ; and also show- 
ing the number of persons that may be housed on 
ground cleared since the passing of the Acts,” 


said, it was satisfactory to know that 22 
schemes had already been passed by the 
Metropolitan Board, under which 25,850 
persons were housed, and there were 
other schemes under consideration which 
would house 6,800 more. If to these 
were added the schemes passed by the 
Corporation of the City of London a 
total of 33,600 persons was reached as 
the number now enjoying the benefits 
of these Acts. Many plots of ground 
had been taken by the Peabody trustees 
and built upon. He saw the Chairman 
of the trustees (the Earl of Derby) pre- 
sent. It would be interesting if the 
noble Earl would inform the House how 
much money had been expended in 
building under the trust, how many 
persons were accommodated, and what 
were the average wages of the persons 
who resided in these buildings. For 
there had been some idea prevalent that 
they were not being occupied by the 
class whom the trust was established to 
benefit. It had also been said that a 
notion prevailed that the inmates were 
subject to supervision, and that the fear 
of this supervision kept artizans away. 
It would be well if the noble Earl could 
give the House some information on this 
point also. 


Moved for— 


“ Return from the Commissioners of Sewers, 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and from such Urban Sanitary Authorities as 
have received official representations under the 
Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement 
Acts, 1875-85, of the number of official repre- 
sentations made to them ; of the number, size, 
and locality of the areas regarding which resolu- 
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tions under section three have been passed or for 
which improvement schemes have been made ; of 
the s which each improvement scheme has 
reached ; and of any moneys borrowed for the 
purposes of the Acts; showing the estimated 
and the actual cost of each scheme ; also giving 
the date of each official representation and of each 
improvement scheme : 

Copy of any official correspondence which has 
taken place between the confirming authority 
and any local authority since the date of the last 
Return in cases where resolutions have been 
passed but no improvement scheme has been pro- 
ceeded with : 

Similar Return from Ireland and Scotland : 

And also showing the number of persons that 
may be housed on ground cleared since the pass- 
ing of the Acts.”—( The Viscount Cross.) 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he was 
very glad to give such information as 
lay in his power respecting the working 
of the Peabody Trusts, but he had very 
little more to give than appeared in 
their report now being circulated. The 
trusts had existed nearly 25 years since 
their original inception. During: that 
time the trustees had expended some- 
thing more than £1,200,000, of which 
between £300,000 and £400,000 was 
borrowed money. The accommodation 
provided amounted to 11,151 rooms, and 
they were occupied by 20,279 persons, 
and the rooms included 5,014 separate 
dwellings — speaking roundly 11,000 
rooms and 20,000 persons were accom- 
modated in them. He was asked whe- 
ther there had been any objection on the 
part of the classes for whom the build- 
ings were intended, on the ground of 
undue supervision. He believed that 
when lodging houses were erected by 
public companies there was some sus- 
picion of too much supervision, but he 
did not know that it was ever felt in 
regard to the Peabody Trustees’ build- 
ings, though if there ever was any such 
feeling it did not exist now, because 
they had not a single vacancy in any 
building, and there were always many 
competitore for any vacancy when it 
occurred. As regards the class of per- 
sons who inhabited the buildings, he 
might state that the average earnings of 
heads of families was a little over 23s. 
per week, while the average rent per 
room was a little under 2s. 2d. per week, 
and the average rent per dwelling a 
little over 4s. 9d. per week. As to the 
occupations of the tenants, the report 

ave a table of every family. The 
class to which the heads of 
families belonged was that of labourers. 
These numbered 667; porters, 524; 
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needlewomen, 311; charwomen, 282; 
tailors, 105; carmen, 210; and other 
occupations were represented in smaller 
Hes agenge They all appeared to 
elong to the working classes, and not 
as a rule to the highly-paid section of 
that class. The Peabody Trust, it 
should be borne in mind, was not estab- 
lished to provide a kind of modified 
almshouses. He had been one of the 
be a trustees consulted by Mr. Pea- 
y himself, and he could say this of 
his own knowledge. In the early days 
of the trusts, Mr. Peabody consulted 
with his then trustees; the present plan 
was then adopted with his personal 
sanction, and it had been adhered to 
ever since. In one of their reports there 
was a letter from Mr. Peabody which 
showed that he approved of the adminis- 
tration of the trusts. Reference had 
sometimes been made to the en rg 
large profits which the trust was ing. 
The object of the trustees throughout 
had been to secure neither more nor 
less than a return of 3 per cent, and 
taking the whole working of the trusts 
until now, the net returns had been 
rather below than above that figure. 
If any other statement should be re- 
pon he would have much pleasure in 
making it on behalf of the trustees. 
He could not help saying that the 
trustees were greatly assisted by the 
Government, of which the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Cross) was a Member, for en- 
abling them to enlarge the amount of 
their capital. The trustees had ex- 
mded the whole of their money, and 
ad borrowed between £300,000 and 
£400,000, the greater part of it from 
the Government, and that money had 
been of very material assistance to them 
in enabling them to carry out their plans 
—while in that transaction there was 
absolutely no risk to the State—indeed, 
it was a gainer to a small extent, and the 
security was ample to cover the debt. 
Lorp NORTON said, as nothing was 
more undesirable than that almost all 
the poor people in London should fall into 
arrear for rent and contract bad debts, 
it would be interesting to know from 
the noble Earl how far successful the 
Peabody Trustees had been in intro- 
ducing and enforcing, as they had a 
great ame a better habit of 
short and punctual payments of rent, 
and so preventing that unfortunate 
practice. 
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Tue Eart or DERBY said, he en- 
tirely agreed with the noble Lord in the 
doctrine he had laid down, and so also 
did his colleagues. He did not think 
it was any exaggeration to say, on behalf 
of the Peabody Trust, that there were 
no bad debts and no arrears of rent. 
Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at half 
Six o'clock, till To-morrow, 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 1st March, 1888. 





MINUTES. }]—Nzew Memper Sworn—Charles 
John Darling, esquire, Q.C., for Deptford. 
Supriy—considered in Committee—Civit Ser- 
vices (SupPpLeMENTARY Estimates, 1887-8) ; 
Crass IV.—Epvcarion, Scrence, AND Art, 
Vote 7; Crass V.—Foreien anp CoLonraL 
Services, Vote 5; Crass VII.— Miscet- 
Langous, Votes 1 and 2. 

Pustic Buu — Ordered — First Reading — 
Trawling (Scotland) * [155]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_o0 —_ 
LOCAL AND IMPERIAL FINANCE—IN- 
CIDENCE OF IMPERIAL TAXATION. 


Sir RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether, in view of the 

roposals referred to in Her Majesty’s 

racious Speech, “for adjusting the 
relations between Local and Imperial 
finance,’”’ and in order to assist the 
House in arriving at a just conclusion 
as to the relative incidence of Imperial 
taxation on real and pone property, 
he will be enough to lay upon the 
Table of the House a continuation of 
the Return (varied so as to exhibit the 
current rate of Income Tax) of ‘‘Im- 
rial Taxation exclusively borne by 
l and by Realised Personal Property 
tively,” presented by the Treasury 
in August, 1885, and in the concluding 
paragraph of which it is stated that— 

“It is quite certain that the figures which 
have been adopted for the p of this 
as paca approximate very closely to the 


Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am afraid I cannot 
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Dublin. 
agree with the hon. Baronet in thinking 
that it would assist the House in arriving 
at a just conclusion as to the relative 
incidence of Imperial taxation on real 
and personal property if I were to grant 
a continuation of the Return in question. 
The words he quotes from the end of 
the Memorandum annexed to the Return 
of 1885 as to the trustworthiness of the 
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past | figures applied only, I am informed, to 


the figures relating to the Death Duties, 
and not, as the hon. Baronet appears to 
think, to the Return generally. I have 
studied the Return with some care, and 
I have consulted its compilers as to its 
value. They tell me that even in the 
less conjectural parts there was much 
division of opinion among them, and 
they had considerable difficulty in coming 
to any agreement; and I need not 
remind the hon. Paronet of the severe 
criticisms passed upon it at the time. 
To me, the figures given in the Return 
are very interesting, though I cannot 
help recognizing their conjectural and 
—— character; but I think that 

ables in which this conjectural element 
enters so largely should be published 
rather by private statisticians than on 
the authority of the Government—an 
authority which is apt to be misunder- 
stood. 


POST OFFICE, DUBLIN (TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT)—MISS M, A. GOUGH. 
Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
it is true that Miss Mary Agnes Gough, 
a clerk who was employed for over 14 
years in the Telegraph Department of 
the General Post Office, Dublin, was 
called upon by the Head of the Dublin 
Department to resign her position in 
October, 1886, and was reluctantly 
obliged to leave her employment with- 
out pension for having married some 
short time previously, no other com- 
laint having ever been made inst 
er; whether it is a Rule in the Postal 
Service to discharge ladies after such 
long terms of service as 14 years, and 
against whom no complaint can be ad- 
vanced, except getting married, with- 
out pension ; whether he can say if there 
are any ladies, late clerks in the Dublin — 
Postal or Telegraph Departments, now 
in receipt of pensions, who, like Miss 
Gough, retired in consequence of having 
married; and, if so, why was Miss 
Gough differently treated; and, whe- 
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ther, taking into consideration the fact 
that the health of this lady has been 
undermined by her long and faithful 
labours in the Public Service, he will 
consider her case, with a view to allow- 
ing her a pension ? 

‘ime PO TMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): It is 
a Rule of the Post Office that any single 
woman holding an appointment on the 
Establishment must resign on marriage. 
In October, 1886, there being reason to 
believe that Miss Gough married, 
she was asked to state whether this was 
so or not, and, on denying the fact, she 
was requested to put her denial in 
writing. Her reply was to send in her 
resignation. I regret that it will not 
be possible to grant Miss Gough a pen- 
sion. If other ladies, formerly holding 
situations similar to hers, are now mar- 
ried and yet in receipt of pensions, these 
pensions must have been granted before 
marriage and under medical certificate 
as prescribed by Statute. Miss Gough, 
on the other hand, according to the 
certificate of the medical officer, who 
was intimately acquainted with her case, 
was before her marriage in good health. 


THE ANTHROPOMETRICAL SYSTEM. 


Mr. SALT (Stafford) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether any decision has been arrived 
at as to the use and advantage of the 
anthropometrical systera in this country? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Careful 
inquiry has been made into this subject, 
pe Reports have been obtained from the 
French Government showing the work- 
ing of the system in France. I have 
consulted the Prison and Police Autho- 
rities in this country ; and they are of 
opinion that, under the present system, 
the proportion of prisoners who are not 
recognized is so small that the necessity 
for any a is not by any means 
established. The proportion is esti- 
mated at 24 per cent. I am still con- 
tinuing my inquiries into the matter. 
Legislation would probably be neces- 
sary to carry any change into effect. 


POST OFFICE — ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN 
MAIL CONTRAOT. 


Mx. HENNIKER HEATON (OCanter- 
bury) asked the Postmaster General, 


When will the Anglo-Australian Mail 
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Contract be submitted for the approval 
of the House ? 

Tux POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes eae University): Three 
of the Australian Colonies being practi- 
cally parties to the new Mail Contracts, 
and having as such to contribute 
their share of the subsidy, it has been 
considered proper, before submitting the 
Contracts to Parliament for approval, to 
obtain from the Colonies in question a 
formal confirmation of the Agreement ia 
this connection made on their behalf by 
their Agents General in London. When 
that confirmation has been given, the 
usual course will be taken in laying the 
Contracts before Parliament. 


BRITISH GUIANA — ECCLESIASTICAL 
AFFAIRS. 

Mr. OROSSLEY (York, W.R., 
Sowerby) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Wether the Ordi- 
nance (No. 5, of 1887) passed by the Court 
of Policy of British Guiana for the estab- 
lishment of a town at Bartica, has been 
approved by the Crown without any 
modification of the provision for the 
hn bee to the Bishop of Guiana abso- 
utely of one-third of the sums received 
for the lands formerly held by the Bishop 
at the pleasure of the Crown; whether, 
in that case, the grant has been converted 
into a manent endowment of the 
Bishopric, contrary to the wishes of 
the unendowed Religious Bodies in the 
Colony ; and, whether he will lay be- 
fore Parliament Papers containing the 
objections of such Bodies, and the 
grounds on which the Crown has been 
advised to confirm the Ordinance with- 
out alteration? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Heyry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): In answer to 
the hon. Member, I have to state that 
the Ordinance has been allowed without 
any modification of the provision re- 
ferred to. One Religious Body—the 
Congregational Union of British Guiana 
—petitioned the Colonial Legislature 
against the provision alluded to, on the 

und that it would increase the en- 
owment of the Church of England ; 
but the Legislature considered that the 
Bishop, as representing the Church, had 
a vested interest in the land at Bartica, 
which had been held, first by the Ohurch 
Missionary Society and afterwards by the 
Bishop, for a long period, and upon the 
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improvement of which large sums of 
money had been expended; and they 
are of opinion that the provision made 
by the Ordinance was an equitable com- 

tion on the resumption of the land 
‘or the purpose of forming a town. The 
Secretary of State saw no reason for 
differing from this view. There are 
very few Papers on the subject, and it 
scarcely seems one of sufficient public 
interest to warrant the expenditure that 
would be incurred in printing them ; 
but if the hon. Member wishes to see 
them I shall have much pleasure in 
showing them to him. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMIS- 
SIONERS AND THE PADDINGTON 
TRUSTEES—SALE OF LAND. 

Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.) asked 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Essex (West or Epping Division), as 
one of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England, Whether the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for England, being in- 
terested to the extent of one-third of 
nearly 100 acres of land in Paddington 
now unutilized, the Trustees of the Pad- 
dington Estate being interested as 
owners of the remaining two-thirds, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners decline to 
concur in any sale or lease thereof un- 
less they receive the equivalent of one- 
half of the proceeds ; and, whether there 
is any objection to their joining in a 
special case for the opinion of the High 
Court of Justice, with a view to the de- 
termination of the respective rights of 
the parties ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
Siren Epping): The Question is in a 
orm which is misleading as to the ex- 
tent of the interest which the Com- 
missioners have in the land referred to. 
That interest comprises a dormant value, 
not limited, as implied, to one-third of 
its proceeds. What would be an equit- 
able apportionment of that dormant 
value is, according to the 3rd section of 
the Act of 1875, a matter for voluntary 
agreement ; and the Commissioners have 
on several occasions offered, and are 
still willing, to refer this question to 
arbitration, suggesting as arbitrators the 
Earl of Selborne, Lord Herschell, or 
Lord Bramwell. Last year the Com- 
missioners, when there was a prospect 
of a sale of the property, were prepared 
to concur in the sale on certain con- 
ditions stated by me in this House on 
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March 15; and should any such sale be 
in mera gi now they would adhere 
to that offer. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—CASE 
OF JOHN AULD, A BANKRUPT. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, Oollege) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether hi 
attention has been called to the case of 
John Auld, a bankrupt in Aberdeen, 
who was sent to prison on the 4th 
November last for contempt of Court, 
and has been kept there ever since ; 
whether the said contempt consisted in 
the debtor’s having, after having sworn 
that he had disclosed everything in his 
power with regard to his effects, alleged 
that he could not tell what he had done 
with one particular sum of money which 
he had received a year before; whether 
it is true that the Court of Session has 
decided that the Sheriff acted within his 
powers incommitting Auld for contempt, 
and that the Sheriff has declared that it 
is not competent for him to consider 
whether Auld has been sufficiently 
punished by any amount of imprison- 
ment, but that he should be “‘ stultifying 
past decisions” were he to release Auld 
without any appreciable change in his 
position; and, whether, seeing that if 
the bankrupt’s inability to answer the 
question is genuine he may be im- 
prisoned for life unless the Crown in- 
terferes, he will order Auld’s release 
and have him tried, if the facts seem 
to warrant prosecution, for perjury or 
fraudulent bankruptcy ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J.H. A. 
Maocponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): My attention has 
been called to this case. The bankrupt 
uplifted about £170 from the bank, and 
professed to account for the disappear- 
ance of a large part of this sum—some 
£60—by pretending it had been stolen 
by someone who broke open a locked 
drawer in his house. Of this alleged 
theft he never informed the police. He 
further gave no explanation of what he 
had done with the other sums of £50, 
£10, £10, — £20, pari paes | in his 
possession. After repeated warnings b 
the Sheriff he was committed to peed. 
The statement in the Question regarding 
the Court of Session’s decision is correct. 
The Sheriff stated, when the case came 
before him again, that it was not com- 
petent for him to liberate the bankrupt 
unless he complied with the order for 
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disobedience to which he was committed, 
and used the words quoted in the Ques- 
tion. It is notin my power to order the 
release of the prisoner, nor do I intend 
at present to raise a prosecution. I 
must point out to my hon. Friend that 
there may be quite sufficient ground for 
confining a bankrupt who withholds in- 
formation which by Statute he is bound 
to disclose, while there may be no suf- 
ficient evidence in a criminal prosecution 
in which the accused is entitled to with- 
hold all information. 

Dr. CAMERON asked, why the man 
had been detained without any evidence? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: The 
man is detained for refusing to answer 
questions which he is bound to answer. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—THE PRO- 
CLAIMED MEETING AT DROMORE— 
SENTENCE ON A BALLAD SINGER. 
Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) (for 

Mr. M. J. Kenny) (Tyrone, Mid) asked 

the Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, If on the 6th January, 
the date of the proclaimed meeting at 

Dromore, Oounty Tyrone, a ballad 

singer was summarily sentenced by two 

Resident Magistrates to a month’s im- 

prisonment for singing some verses in 

the street to an audience chiefly com- 

— of members of the Constabulary 
oree ; if he can state the grounds on 

which the proceeding was taken; if 
the conduct of the ballad singer con- 
stituted a breach of the Proclamation ; 
and, will the Government order an in- 
vestigation into the matter ? 

Tuz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krnc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The man referred to was not pro- 
ceeded against until after he had been 
frequently cautioned by the police. The 
ballad was of an inflammatory character, 
and calculated to incite a breach of the 
peace. The audience was not chiefly 
composed of members of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, but of the public. 
The two Resident Magistrates before 
whom he was summarily tried ordered 


him to find sureties to be of good be- | teache 
haviour, or in default to be imprisoned 
for one month. Failing to give sureties, 
he was committed. He was not charged 
with a breach of the Proclamation. The 
Government see no ground for making 
a further investigation into the matter. 
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Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked, if 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
could inform them whether all the ballad 
singers of Ireland were to have a censor 
to whom they must submit their ballads 
before they could sing them in the street? 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD asked, if the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
lay the incriminating ballad on the 
Table? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: No, Sir. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
MISS DONNELLY, AUGHIOGAN NA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, ue) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he will state 
the period which elapsed between the 
appointment of Miss Donnelly as tem- 
Ey assistant teacher at Aughiogan 

ational School, County Tyrone, and 
her examination by order of the Com- 
missioners of National Education ; if the 
delay is usual; and, if so, why; and, 
if, in the event of the non-success of 
candidates under such circumstances, 
they are entitled to any part of tLe salary 
for the period during which they are 
employed as teachers ? 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Oolonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Commissioners of National 
Education inform me that a period of 
about |1 weeks elapsed between the date 
of the appointment of Miss Donnelly and 
her examination. The delay appears to 
have been due to the absence of some 
information in the case which was not 
received from the manager until about 
five weeks after his notification of the 
appointment. Miss Donnelly has 
the examination, and is entitled to re- 
ceive pay on the usual conditions from 
the date of her original appointment. 
Unsuccessful candidates are not entitled 
to salary for the interval between ap- 
pointment and examination. Examina- 
tions of candidates are held by the In- 
spectors with the least possible delay ; 
and it is, of course, the duty of a 
manager not to employ an incompetent 
r. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE STORE DEPART- 
MENT)— EXAMINATION AND AC- 
CEPTANCE OF LEATHER. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
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Whether his attention has been called 
to the following statement in the Report 
of the Judge Advocate General, on cer- 
tain transactions connected with the in- 
spection of leather at the Ordnance 
Store Department at Woolwich :— 

“Par. 12. The duty, therefore, of the 
viewer is to master the meaning of the specifi- 
cation, to compare it with the sealed pattern 
and sample, and then to see whether the 
articles supplied by contractors are equal in all 
respects to those contracted for. It is obvious 
that to make this viewing examination efficient, 
the specification and the sealed pattern and 
sample supplied by the Department should 
correspond, yet, strange to say, this essential 
condition is not fulfilled in many instances. In 
many cases there was a considerable difference 
between both the specification and the sealed 
pattern, and again between the sealed pattern 
and the sample...... In a great many 
cases the sealed pattern attached to the speci- 
fication was a very inferior pattern of the 
article described, and then in it often 
differed from the sample supplied to the manu- 
facturer ;”’ 
who was responsible for this state of 
matters; whether the contract business 
in other Departments is conducted in a 
similar manner ; and, whether measures 
have been adopted to prevent the con- 
tinuance of such negligence in the con- 
duct of Government business ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore)( Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
The person responsible for the state of 
affairs described.is primarily the Com- 
missary General of Ordnance. It is 
quite impossible for me, within the 
limits of an answer to a Question, to de- 
scribe clearly how we propose to meet 
the evil ; but when I tell the hon. Mem- 
ber that we have some 1,400 specifica- 
tions, patterns, and samples, he will see 
that the task of keeping them up to date 
isa heavy one. In answer to the second 
Question, I do not know how the contract 
business is conducted in all other De- 
partments ; but in the case of the Ord- 
nance Store Department it does not 
seem to m* that the system was at fault, 
but the way in which it wasadministered, 
and that is the point to which our re- 
forms are mainly directed. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N. E.) 
asked, whether it was not the case that 
the Judge Advocate General himself 
condemned the system ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE thought that the 
Judge Advocate General had not con- 
demned the system so much as the ad- 
ministration of it. 


Mr. J. W. Barclay 
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Sm WILLIAM PLOW DEN ( Wolver- 
hampton, W.) asked, whether there was 
any official specially charged with the 
duty of seeing that the sealed patterns 
and specifications were identical ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No; but I re- 
gard the Commissary General of Ord- 
nance at the time as being primarily 
responsible. 


WAR OFFICE—ARMY CONTRACTS— 
SPECIFICATION AND INSPECTION. 
Mr. MATTINSON (Liverpool, Wal- 

ton) asked the Secretary of State for 

War, Were byt erage - the 

suggestion in the rt of the Judge 

Advocate General, tae Goveninbat a 

pose to modify the existing system of 

inspecting contract articles in the direc- 
tion of casting further responsibility 
upon contractors, and reducing the pre- 
sent costly staff maintained for the pur- 
pose of detailed inspection, or what they 

ropose doing on the Judge Advocate 

a ar Report; whether the War 
Office purposes taking any, and what, 
steps to secure that the specification, 
sealed pattern, and sample supplied by 
the Department shall in the case of all 
contracts always correspond ; whether, 
in regard to the method of storing hides, 
which has prevailed in the Ordnance 
Department for the last 20 years and 
more, and which the Judge Advocate 
General finds is ‘‘ universally condemned 
by everyone acquainted with leather,” 
he pro to take any, and what, 
steps to compel the adoption of another 
and better method; and, whether he is 
in a position to give the name of the 
official who is responsible for ignoring 
the complaints which Mr. Crutchley 
states he frequently made on this 
subject ? 

Tax SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): I have already stated that I pro- 
pose to strike off, either temporarily or 
permanently, from the list any contrac- 
tors who persistently fail to supply 
articles up to sample, and an entire 
consignment may be rejected if a certain 

roportion of inferior articles is detected ; 

But I do not think it possible to rely 

solely upon enforcing the responsibi- 

lity of contractors in the case of warlike 
armaments, and for this reason. If 
troops are sent on active service and 
their accoutrements fail, it is no doubt 
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possible to punish the contractor ; but, 
in the meantime, the safety of the 
troops may be imperilled. Some system 
of inspection will, therefore, continue to 
be necessary. I propose to re-organize 
the Inspection Department most tho- 
roughly ; and, indeed, provision is made 
for it in the scheme of re-organization 
lately adopted. The name of the official 
referred to in the last part of the Ques- 
tion is Captain Fenn; but the system 
has senna for many years, and was 
not initiated by him. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) asked, whether the Rule 
would be applied to the firms which 
supplied defective material and stores— 
namely, that their names should be 
struck off the list of contractors allowed 
to compete ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he desired 
that the questions raised in the Report 
of the Judge Advocate General should 
be dealt with as a whole. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman inform the House 
when he will be able to deal with the 
subject ? 

Mr. E. SEFANHOPE: No; I am not 
able to eay. 


SALE OF BEER—ADULTERATION OF 
MALT LIQUORS. 


Mr. 0. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
The number of publicans during the 
year 1887 that have been summoned 
before a magistrate, and fined for the 
adulteration of malt liquors; and the 
number of publicans that have paid the 
full penalty of £50, without yee Fes 
appear before a magistrate, and to which 
no publicity is attached ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR ortruz EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The figures are 
rather interesting. During the year the 
hon. Member has alluded to 297 publi- 
cans were fined by the magistrates for 
the dilution, or other adulteration, of 
beer, and in 21 cases the full penalty of 
£50 was paid to avoid going into Court. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — BELFAST 
UNION — CHARGES AGAINST DR. 
SPEDDING. 

Mz. LEAHY (Kildare, 8.) asked the 

Chief Secre to the Lord Lieutenant 


of Ireland, If he is aware that at a meet- 
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ing of the Belfast Dispensary Uom- 
pe Fy regularly convened, and held on 
the 10th February, 1888, to investigate 
onan against Dr. Spedding, one of 
the dispensary medical officers of the 
Belfast Union, it was resolved, after 
hearing the evidence of the Rev. Mr. 
Dougherty, Police Constable Stewart 
(who was called in to remove the doctor 
from the house of the dying girl), Mrs. 
Graham, Mrs. Oampbell, and Mrs. 
M‘Oonnell, by a majority of 14 to 7, 
that the charges were fully sustained, 
and that he be suspended at once pend- 
ing the necessary action of the , ae 
Government Board; is it true that, 
although the disclosures were disin- 
terestedly made by these witnesses, the 
Local Government Board have not 
thought fit to enforce their authority, 
nor strengthen the hands of the Com- 
mittee in their efforts; and, what action 
will be now taken in the matter ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiye-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: It is the case that the Dispensary 
Committee on the 10th of Februrary 
decided by a large majority to suspend 
the medical officer referred to in conse- 
quence of the charges brought against 
him. He, however, having asked for 
an inquiry on oath into such ch , the 
Local Government Board directed their 
Medical Inspector to hold such inquiry. 
He did so on the 24th of February. 
His Report thereon was received yes- 
terday, and will have the careful ai- 
tention of the Local Government Board. 


SCOTLAND — REGISTER OF SASINES, 
EDINBURGH—THE KEEPER. 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick, &c.) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether complaints have reached him 
that the name of the recently appointed 
Keeper of the Register of ines, 
Edinburgh, is now being used by a firm 
of practising legal practitioners in Edin- 
burgh in all their business transactions ; 
and, whether such a step is in confor- 
mity with the provisions of the Act 31 
& 32 Pict. c. 64, s. 20? 

Taz ORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The name of a 
— oy is often paper al- 

e persons in the pee 
prt . The Keeper of the Regis. 
ter of Sasines has fulfilled all the re- 
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quirements of the Statute by giving up 
all personal coanection with, or interest 
in, the business of the firm of which he 
was formerly a partner. 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
asked whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man was aware that the firm had issued 
a Circular to the effect that— 

‘* We beg to inform you that our Mr. Finlay 
has been appointed Register of Sasines, and 
that we have assumed as our partner Mr. John 
Shaw. The business will be carried on under 
the old name?” 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
he was not aware of the fact; but 
it was quite common to retain the name 
of an old firm, even though all the 
partners might be changed. 


Literature, Science, 


PRISON COMMISSIONERS (SCOTLAND) — 
CLOSING OF CUPAR COUNTY PRISON. 


Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrew’s, 
&c.) asked the Lord Advocate, Whether 
it is the fact that the Commissioners of 
Supply of the County of Fife, and the 
Town Council of Cupar, and those of 
other neighbouring burghs, have peti- 
tioned the Secretary for Scotland against 
the Order of the Prison Commissioners 
for Scotland closing the county prison 
in Cupar on and after the 3) st of March; 
and, whether, in view of these strong 
protests by the Local Authorities 
against the proposal of the Prison Com- 
missioners, Her Majesty’s Government 
will consent to postpone the operation 
of this Order, as regards Cupar Prison, 
until an opportunity has arisen to raise 
the question in this House? 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The Secretary 
for Scotland, after careful consideration 
of the Petition of the Local Authorities, 
is unable, in the interests of the Public 
Service, to alter the decision he has 
come to. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM— 
LOANS OF WORKS OF ART. 


. Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether pictures and other works of 
art have ae lent to Duncombe Hall, 
North Islington, by the South Kensing- 
ton Museum ; whether he is aware that 
this is not a public Institution under 


Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald 
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and Art, 


public ery err but a private ad- 
venture, at the sole cost and risk of the 
hon. Member for North Islington (Mr. 
Bartley), the so-called Museum (the 
charge for admission to which is 1d.) 
being a concert room in connection with 
a coffee and refreshment room ; whether 
he is aware that for some time after the 
Museum was opened admission was only 
obtainable by tickets from the hon. 
Member for North Islington; and, 
whether he will consider the propriety 
of such an application of public property 
to the private hall of a Member in his 
own constituency ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wit- 
t14M Hart Dyke) (Kent, Dartford): A 
loan was made in 1886 to a tem 
exhibition at Duncombe Hall, which, it 
was understood, had been organized 
with the view to the establishment there 
of a permanent Museum under local 
management, an undertaking being 
given that any profits from the tempo- 
rary exhibition would be devoted to that 
object. When it was found that a 
permanent Museum under local man- 
agement was not established, the loan 
was, in accordance with the Rules, with- 
drawn in July, 1887. 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR: The grounds 
on which the loan was asked for turned 
out not to be well founded. 

Sim WILLIAM HART DYKE: The 
purpose in view was not realized. 

rk. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : 
Might I ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether it is not a common practice to 
lend works of art to promote Science 
and Art Museums in different parts of 
the country; and, whether this is not 
one of the objects which the Department 
have in view ? 

Str WILLIAM HART DYKE: I 
think my answer to the Question is con- 


clusive. It was an attempt in that 
direction; but it was not consum- 
mated. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: Is there a 
single instance in which the Department 
has made a loan of this kind to the 
Member for a constituency, the admis- 
sion to the Museum being in the hands 
of that Member ? 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE: I 
eannot answer that Question offhand. 
The loan was made before I entered 
upon my present Office. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Might I ask, whe- 
ther it is not true that a Committee was 
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appointed to carry out that object, and 
that. a Local Committee is being estab- 
lished at the present time with the 
object of establishing a Museum in that 
part of London ? 

Smr WILLIAM HART DYKE: That 
does not affect my original reply, that 
these objects were withdrawn because 
the necessary conditions had not been 
complied with. 


POST OFFICE—CENTRAL TELEGRAPH 
OFFICE—DEDUCTIONS FROM PAY. 
Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) asked the 

Postmaster General, Why clerks em- 

ployed at the Central Telegraph Office, 

when absent from duty owing to illness, 
incur a deduction of one-third from their 
pay; whether no deduction was made 
previous to the date of the transfer of 
the telegraphs to the Government in 

1870; whether the present deduction is 

only made from the salaries of the main 

body of the staff, the higher paid ad- 
ministrative officers retaining full pay; 
and, whether he will restore the earlier 

Rule, and so place them on a footing of 

equality with other Civil servants ? 
THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 

(Mr. Rartxes) (Cambridge University) : 

Where large bodies of persons are con- 

cerned, it is found to be necessary, as a 

matter of administration, that some 

deduction from their pay should be made 
during absence from illness in order to 
check absence on false or insufficient 
pleas. This has not been considered 
necessary where the more highly paid 
administrative officers are concerned. 

Prior to the acquisition of the telegraphs 

by the State, I understand that some of 

the Companies allowed full pay during 

absence from illness and that others did 

not. On the whole, the Companies’ 

Rules on the point were less favourable 

than those of the Post Office. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, When 
the Royal Commission on Civil Establish- 
ments will commence their inquiries into 
the Revenue Departments of the Cus- 
toms, the Post Office, and the Inland 
Revenue ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Commissioners that 
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they see no prospect of being able to 


enter upon an examination into the 
Departments referred to during the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)—PUR- 
CHASE OF BOATS. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, in regard to 
the purchase of new or second-hand 
boats for Highland fishermen, Whether 
the Secretary for Scotland intends to 
place any restrictions as to where boats 
are bought or built in making advances 
for the purchase ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): No, Sir; no re- 
strictions are contemplated such as those 
referred to in the Question. 


CUSTOMS ESTABLISHMENT—OUT- 
PORT WRITERS. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Secret to the Treasury, When 
he will be able to announce the decision 
of the Government in the case of the 
outport writers, employed under the 
Board of Customs, who have been re- 
commended to the Treasury for promo- 
tion ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The Treasury have before 
them the case of the copyists at the out- 
ports recommended for promotion; but 
other points of organization are con- 
nected with it which have to be settled 
before a decision can be given. 


CUSTOMS(STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT) 
—REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, What is 
the cause of the delay in carrying out 
the recommendations contained in the 
Report of the Committee of Inquiry into 
the Statistical Department of the Ous- 
toms; and, whether, in the retirements 
which may be necessary in carrying out 
the recommendations of that Report, 
the same Rule will be applied as laid 
down by the Treasury for the recent 
changes in the Inland Revenue? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The Report to which the 
hon. Member refers is a confidential 
document, and I do not know how he 
became possessed of it. I am certainly 
not in a position to make any statement 
with regard to it. 
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WAR OFFICE—ISLAND BRIDGE, 
DUBLIN. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) (for Mr. Murrxy) (Dublin, 
St. Patrick’s) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether ‘‘ Mansfield 
stone,’ brought from the middle of 
England, is being used for the cut stone 
dressings of the barrack works at Island 
Bridge, Dublin; whether the best de- 
scriptions of various kinds of stone suit- 
able for such work can be had in Ire- 
land, and even in the vicinity of Dublin; 
and, whether steps will be taken to pro- 
vide that Irish stone, and, as far as 
practicable, other Irish materials shall 
be used for the extensive barrack works 
at Grangegorman, Dublin, which are 
now about to be erected ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
The quantity of stone used for dressings 
at the Island Bridge Barracks is insigni- 
ficant; but it is the red Mansfield stone 
from England. The Secretary of State 
is advised that there is no stone in Ire- 
land which can, from an architectural 
point of view, take its place. As far as 
practicable, the Grangegorman Barracks 
will be constructed of Irish stone and 
other building materials ; but unless a 
stone of the same colour and quality as 
Mansfield stone can be obtained in Ire- 
land the dressings must be obtained 
elsewhere. 


INDIA—GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether any steps 
have been taken, in accordance with 
previous suggestions, to render the 
publications of the Indian Government 
more accessible; whether they are made 
available for sale at a reasonable price 
anywhere in London, or how they are 
to be got at; whether they are sent to 
the British Museum, or any of them are 
presented to any important Libraries 
and Institutions; and, whether the 
Secretary of State will now take steps 
to make the more important and in- 
teresting of these publications more 
accessible in this country ? 

Taz UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The agents for the sale of publications 
of the Indian Government are—Messrs. 
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Allen, Waterloo Place; Messrs. Triibner 
& Oc., Ludgate Hill; Quaritch, Picca- 
dilly ; Stanford, Charing Cross; Whit- 
tingion, Gracechurch Street; where 
they can be procured at a reasonable 
rice. They are, also, sent to the 
ritish Museum and other Copyright 
Libraries in the United Kingdom. 
Scientific works and others of general 
interest are widely distributed to In- 
stitutes and individuals at home and 
abroad. 


INDIA—THE ANNUAL REPORTS—STA- 
TISTICS OF CRIME. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Why statistics of 
crime (as distinguished from judicial 
statistics) are not given in the Annual 
Report regarding India presented to 
Parliament; and, whether such statistics 
are in any form presented; and, if so, 
whether he will see that they are in 
future presented, so as to enable the 
House to judge of the success or non- 
success of the present police system in 
keeping down crime in the various Pro- 
vinces 

Tae UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorst) (Chatham): 
Table 153 of the Statistical Abstract 
gives the number of offences reported 
as well as of persons brought to trial. 
More detailed information is contained 
in the Provincial and Departmental 
Administration Reports, which are ac- 
cessible at the India Office to persons 
engaged in the line of indi- 
cated by the hon. Member. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)—INCREASE OF 
THE SALT TAX, 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretar 
of State for India, Whether, while in 
other respects the increased Indian Salt 
Duty is brought into immediate opera- 
tion, in accordance with the practice 
of this country, an exception is made 
in favour of British merchants whose 
cargoes afloat on the way to India are 
exempt, so that they will pay the losser 
duty while they reach the profit of the 
increased price resulting from the new 


duty ? 

Tux UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
Yes; in compliance with Section 37 of 
the Sea Customs Act (VIII. of 1878). 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—MRS. 
RYAN, A PRISONER FOR CONTEMPT. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the case of Mrs. Ryan, 
kepta ony in Limerick Gaol since 
June last for contempt of Court; 
whether her offence consisted in neglect 
to poy over to the Receiver of the Court 
of Chancery the proceeds of a quantity 
of hay valued at £30; and whether she 
excused herself by a difficulty in real- 
izing, caused by the interference of the 
Court, with the mode of sale; whether 
her husband suffered 14 months’ im- 
prisonment for contempt arising out of 
the same transaction; whether Mrs. 
Ryan, when arrested, was separated 
from an unweaned infant to the danger 
of mother and child; and, whether he 
will take such steps as may be necessary 
to secure Mrs. Ryan’s immediate re- 
lease ? 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiyc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: My attention has been called 
to the case of Mrs. Ryan. The facts 
are as follows:—An ejectment decree 
was obtained in the County Court 
against John Ryan, this woman’s hus- 
band, for one and a-half year’s rent— 
about £45—in July, 1884. The Re- 
ceiver then made every effort to bring 
about an amicable settlement with him, 
but failed to succeed, and was ultimately 
obliged to put the decree into force, the 
12 months’ limit being about to expire. 
In July, 1885, possession was obtained 
through the Sheriff; Ryan and his 
family re-took possession of the farm, 
and, among other things, saved 30 tons 
of hay. Notwithstanding the exertions 
of the Receiver to prevent it, this hay 
was removed and sold by Ryan. Its 
value was at least £60. The Receiver 
then, with a view to take up the farm, 
obtained a conditional order of attach- 
ment against Ryan, who, however, was 
such a reckless and desperate character 
that it could not be served personally. 
It was eventually served through the 
post, and Ryan was arrested in June, 
1886, and imprisoned for 12 months. 
Notwithstanding this, Mrs. Ryan and 
her sons and daughters remained in 

ion of, and continued to crop, the 
ands. An attachment was then issued 
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against Mrs. Ryan and a son aged 18 or 
19 years. The latter evaded arrest; 
Mrs. Ryan was arrested and committed 
to prison in June, 1886, for 12 months. 
It has, of course, been all along open to 
the Ryans to purge their contempt by 
surrendering the farm or coming to some 
settlement. This they not only failed to 
do, but in a letter written by a member 
of the family to the local Press expressed 
their intention of continuing in the 

ion of the farm, and that, aided 
by the League, they should conquer. 
The Executive Government had no 
power to interfere in the matter. 

Mr. PICTON: Is it not a fact that 
Mrs. Ryan was prevented from disposing 
of this hay as she might have done ; and 
was not it insisted that it should be sold 
by auction ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: No, Sir. 
Mrs. Ryan, in defiance of the Receiver, 
sold about 30 tons of hay, which must 
have been worth at least £60. 

Mr. PICTON : One part of my Ques- 
tion has not been answered at all. Is it 
not a fact that Mrs. Ryan was nursing a 
baby, which was not yet weaned, when 
she was arrested, and which was 
separated from her to the danger of both 
mother and child ? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: I did 
not see that in the Question. [ ‘Oh, 
oh!”} I see it now. There was a 
young child. I do not know whether it 
was weaned or not. 


WALES—THE TITHE AGITATION— 
EMPLOYMENT OF MILITARY. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he will inform the House 
at whose request the military were 
called to attend tithe sales in Flintshire ; 
what were the representations which in- 
duced the authorities to consent to their 
being sent; upon whom will the cost 
of the military ultimately fall; and, 
whether the cost is a legal charge on the 
county rate ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
military were called out at the request 
of the Local Authorities, on the repre- 
sentation of the Chief Constable that 
their presenee was necessary for the pre- 
servation of the peace and good order of 
the county. The cost, if any, will fall 
upon the police rate. I cannot under- 
take to give an opinion on a question of 
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law ; but I am advised that the rate may 
properly be applied to this purpose. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked, was not the Local Authority the 
Court of Quarter Sessions ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he was not 
aware whether it was the Court of 
Quarter Sessions or a Committee of the 
Court. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS asked, was there 
any resolution of the Local Authority, 
or was action taken on the word of the 
Chief Constable alone ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he was in- 
formed it was done on the representa- 
tion of the Chief Constable, addressed 
to the Court of Quarter Sessions, and 
thereupon the latter made application 
to the Military Authorities. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — AP- 
POLNTMENTS UNDER THE CRIMINAL 
LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1887. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked Mr. Solicitor General for 
Treland, Whether the Government will 
lay upon the Table a list of the Resident 
Magistrates ‘‘ of whose legal knowledge 
and legal experience ” the Lord Chan- 
cellor has satisfied himself, as required 
by Section 1 of “ The Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887;” and, 
also, a list of the Resident Magistrates 
‘‘ of the sufficiency of whose legal know- 
ledge” the Lord Lieutenant has satisfied 
himself, as required by Section 11 of the 
same Act of Parliament ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): A Return is being prepared 
by the Government, which will be laid 
on the Table, and which will furnish the 
information required by the hon. Mem- 
ber. 


WAR OFFICE (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
THE TOWER HAMLETS ENGINEER 
VOLUNTEERS—BURGESS SHORT. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
al, E.) asked the Secretary of State 
or War, Whether, as stated in the 

evening journal Zhe Star, Mr. George 

Short, a retired printer, who in 1886 

adopted the name of Burgegs Short, was 

in that year, on the recommendation of 

Colonel Kirby, commanding the Tower 

Hamlets Engineer Volunteers, appointed 

lieutenant in that corps, being at the 


Mr. Matthews 
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time some 48 years of age, and never 
having handled a rifle ; whether Colonel 
Kirby recommended him in 1887 for a 
captaincy, and whether the War Office 
refused to promote him, on the ground 
that such promotion would involve the 
supersession of four officers equally or 
better qualified; whether he was intro- 
duced in December last by Mr. Morton, 
of the War Office, to General Lyon 
Freemantle as ‘‘ the Editor of The Broad 
Arrow ;’’ whether, in The Gazette of 9th 
December, 1887, he was appointed cap- 
tain in the 3rd and 4th Battalion of the 
Manchester Regiment of Militia, passing 
over the heads of 11 lieutenants and 
six second lieutenants ; and, whether he 
had previously served in the Militia ? 
Tue FINANOIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Broprick) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who — said : 
Nothing is known at the War Office as 
to the former name or profession of Mr. 
Burgess Short. He was appointed a 
lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets En- 
gineers in 1886, being then about 47 
years of age. His promotion to captain 
in May, 1887, was refused, as he was 
not qualified, though he did subse- 
uently qualify in August of that year. 
e called upon General Freemantle in 
November; but was not introduced by 
Mr. Morton, nor was General Freemantle 
aware that he was in any way connected 
with the Press. “Upon the recommen- 
dation of the Commanding Officer of 
the regiment and the General of the 
District, he was appointed captain in 
3rd and 4th battalions Manchester Regi- 
ment, on the 10th December, 1887. He 
passed over the subalterns, none of 
whom had, or have since, qualified for 
promotion, although there are still four 
vacancies for captains in the regiment 
which cannot be filled up. He had 
never previously served in the Militia, 
though he had been attached for in- 
struction to a battalion of the Guards 
and to the Ist Manchester Regiment. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT, 1887— 
SALE OF FOREIGN MEAT. 

Mr. ©. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether offering for sale and 
ticketing foreign meat as British meat 
is an infringement of the Merchandise 
Marks Act under Clause 3 (b) relating 
to “the country in which any goods 
were produced ?”’ 
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Taz PRESIDENT (Sir Micwarr 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): I am not 
in a position to give an authoritative 
opinion upon the construction of an Act 
of Parliament; but I might call the 
attention of the hon. Member te the 
provisions of the Merchandise Marks 
Act, which enacts that every person who 
applies any false trade description to 
goods is guilty of an offence against the 
Act, and to the fact that the expression 
‘‘trade description” includes any de- 
scription, statement, or other indication, 
direct or indirect, as to the place or 
country in which any goods were made 
or produced ; and that the expression 
‘‘ goods ” is defined as meaning anything 
which is the subject of trade, manufac- 
ture, or merchandise. 


INLAND REVENUE—SALE OF JUDICIAL 
STAMPS FOR INDIA. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether the contract 
for the supply of judicial stamps for 
India expires in the course of the next 
few months ; whether there is any truth 
in the report that the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, acting for the Secretary 
of State, are desirous of continuing 
the employment of the present con- 
tractors without any competition; and 
whether, some months since, the Secre- 
tary of State decided upon calling for 
tenders for the supply of these judicial 
stamps; and, if so, what is the cause 
of the delay in sending out the conditions 
of tenders, and does it in any way arise 
out of any action on the part of the 
Inland Revenue or their Comptroller of 
Stamps 
Mr. KING (Hull, Central) also asked, 
Whether hitherto it has always been 
the practice of the Director General of 
Stores for India to send out all invi- 
tations to tender for Indian stamps (as 
in the case of all other articles) and to 
receive such tenders to be finally de- 
cided upon by the Stores Committee of 
the Council; whether, in the case of 
the judicial stamps, for which the con- 
tract is about to expire, this practice has 
been departed from, and the invitations 
sent out by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue on the part of the Secre- 
tary of State; whether the tenders 
to be submitted are to be decided 
upon by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue; whether it is intended by 
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the Secretary of State that the Stores 
Committee and the Director General 
shall in future abdicate their functions 
in the matter of stamps in favour of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue and 
their officers; and, whether, in the 
matter of contracts, anything more is 
required from the officers of the Inland 
Revenue Department as against the 
salaries paid them by the Indian Office 
for the general supervision of the manu- 
facture, than that their technical know- 
ledge shall be at the disposal of the 
Stores’ Committee and the Director 
General, so as to enable them to arrive 
at a proper decision upon purely tech- 
nical points ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The contract for judicial stamps for India 
expires in a short time, and the further 
supply will be open to competition 
among a limited number of selected 
firms. In 1886 the late Secretary of 
State made an arrangement with the 
Board of Inland Revenue, by which the 
latter were to act as his agents in, among 
other things, the renewal of such con- 
tracts for the supply of stamps as might 
expire from time to time. It is in pur- 
suance of this arrangement that invi- 
tations to tender for the supply of judi- 
cial stamps for India have, since the 
Question was placed on the Paper, 
been sent out by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue. The Board, however, 
acting in this matter as the agents of 
the Secretary of State, will take no step 
of importance without consulting him. 


ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC—SAMOA. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR (Leicester) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether any arrangement 
has been arrived at with Germany and 
the United States for the settlement of 
the affairs of Samoa; and, whether he 
can give any information as to the fate 
of King Malietoa, who was deported 
from Samoa in a German man-of-war ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): No fresh arrangement 
has been arrived at with Germany and 
the United States for the settlement of 
affairs in Samoa. The Conference which 
met at Washington last June adjourned 
for the consideration of the several 
proposals submitted by the Governments 
concerned. In the meantime, the rights 
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of British subjects in Samoa remain 
unimpaired. e have no official infor- 
mation where Malietoa now is. He 
surrendered himself to a German man- 
of-war, on board of which he left the 
Island. It is stated in The Morning Post 
of yesterday that he has arrived at the 
Cameroons. 


WAR OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—DEFAULT 
FOR TENDERS. 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) asked the Secretary 
of State for War, ether the Govern- 
ment will make it an absolute Rule that, 
when contractors and others deliver 
goods according to tender, and those 
goods are found not equal to sample, the 
names of the said contractors and others 
shall be struck off the list of those to 
whom tenders are sent ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): It is seldom that each and every 
article of a contract is sent in up to the 
standard. Looking to the necessity of 
insuring ample competition, it is not 
possible to go beyond the Rule. I have 
already stated that contractors who per- 
sistently disregard the standard will be 
excluded from the list. 


WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE STORE 
DEPARTMENT)—RECENT APPOINT- 
MENTS. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, after the remarks of the Judge 
Advocate General, in his Report con- 
cerning the Ordnance Store Depart- 
ment at Woolwich, as regards the ap- 
pointment of Messrs. Hunt and Engles- 
ton, over the heads of Messrs. Dunn, 
Chase, and Orr, steps will be taken to 
promote the latter, or give them some 
compensation for being passed over; 
whether, after the statement of the Judge 
Advocate General that Sergeant Haw- 
kins’ ‘‘evidence is a tissue of false- 
hoods,’ and the declaration of ‘his 
extraordinary inability to tell the truth,” 
Sergeant Hawkins will be continued as 
a viewer on the establishment; whether, 
after the threatening letter sent by 
Messrs. Ross and Company to Mr. 


Moody and Mr. Dunn, the two com- 
plainants in the Department, and the 
statement of the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral ‘‘ that the letter was a very improper 


Sir James Forgusson 
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one, and there is no foundation whatever 
for the charges therein made,”’ the said 
firm of contractors will be further dealt 
with by the Government; whether, of 
the 11 specimens of hides selected for 
examination, eight of them contained 
glucose of from 20 per cent to 25°20 

cent; whether, as a matter of fact, glu- 
cose is a well-known method of leather 
adulteration; and, whether Inspectors 
and Viewers, who are admittedly inca- 
pable of detecting this mode of leather 
adulteration, will any longer be em- 
ployed by the Government in that 


“pou 
HE SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I have most carefully considered the re- 
sponsibility attaching to all the indivi- 
duals named in the inquiry before the 
Judge Advocate General, and I am quite 
prepared to state my decision. But I 
am sure that the House will see that a 
statement dealing with transactions ex- 
tending over many years, and gravely 
affecting numerous individuals, cannot 
be made in answer toa Question. When 
I do so, I will deal with all the in- 
dividuals mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber. The amount of glucose in hides is 
one upon which experts appear to differ 
very widely. The most recent Report 
puts the glucose at 10 or 12 per cent. It 
is a modern method of loading leather 
which seems to me to have been clever 
enough to deceive the Government In- 
spector. In the re-organization of the 
Inspection branch every effort shall be 
made to make it thoroughly efficient. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man had any information as to the adul- 
teration by a material which added 
nearly double the weight to the goods? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am afraid 
that is a new point, and if the hon. 
Member will give me particulars I will 
give him the information I have. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I will do so, 
and furnish a sample. 


WAR OFFICE (CONTRACTS) —RETURNS. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he will grant the Return, 
standing on the Notice Paper for Friday, 
relating to Army Oontracts ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannorz) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): I am afraid we cannot give this 
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Return, because the — be it - 
not in our possession. I am exceedingly 
sorry that this is the case; and if the 
hon. Member will confer with me again, 
as he did the other day, I will explain 
my difficulty to him, and will give him 
every information which is possible on 
this point. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—NUMBERS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, What is the 
number of constables, and what is the 
number of officers of each grade, who 
have been added to the Metropolitan 
Police Force since the 17th of Septem- 
ber last ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
hon. Member is aware that the strength 
of the London Police Force constantly 
fluctuates. Comparing the strength of 
the Force now and on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, it is now ceed by 292 men, 
of whom 157 are Inspectors, 111 ser- 
geants, and 24 constables. The numbers 
in the ranks of Inspector and sergeant 
were at that time under the required 
strength. 


WAR OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—TENDERS 
FOR TWEED. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether a 
firm named Messrs. Colbeck, having sent 
in tenders for the supply of tweed at 
prices varying from 5s. 6d. to 5s. 114d. 
a-yard, and the tenders having been 
accepted, that at the highest price being 
for 7,000 yards only, the firm neverthe- 
less were paid that highest price for the 
whole amount of 73,000 yards ; whether 
a contract was entered into with Messrs. 
Wilson and Son to supply tartan at 
2s. 4d. a-yard. Messrs. Smith and Son, 
former contractors for this article, 
applied to be relieved of some surplus 
stock, leaving the price to be settled by 
the War Office. Their request was 
complied with, but the price paid was 
not that of the current contract with 
Messrs. Wilson, but the higher price of 
2s. 8d. under the expired contract with 
Messrs. Smith and Son; whether a firm 
named Messrs. Davies were paid 20s., 
16s. 3d., 108. 6d., and 27s., for the same 
articles, which another firm, Messrs. 
Thorp, had already contracted to supply 
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at 148., lls. 11d., 10s., and 17s. 6d., 
respectively; and, whether the War 
Office accepts the view of his duties taken 
by the Comptroller and Auditor General 
in his correspondence with them on these 
payments—namely, that his control ex- 
tends to these and similar cases in which 
administrative action appears to involve 
a loss to the public ? 

Tue FINANOIAL SEORETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Broprick) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
The hon. Member has misread the Re- 
owe of the Comptroller and Auditor 

neral. Messrs. Colbeck tendered only 
at the prices of 5s. 11d. and 5s. 114d. 
The tender at 5s. 6}d. was by another 
firm, to whom an order for the quantity 
with which they could safely be en- 
trusted was given. ll the cloth 
Messrs. Colbeck offered at 5s. 11d. was 
taken before the price of 5s. 11}d. 
was paid. When an order for 73,000 
yards supplementary to the original 
supply contracted for—namely, 107,000, 
became necessary, it was given to Messrs. 
Colbeck as tried and responsible con- 
tractors at the price then in force; the 
other contractors at lower rates having 
failed on a previous occasion to carry 
out their contracts satisfactorily for this 
tweed. Asregards the tartans, an effort 
had been made to break down what was 
practically a monopoly by Messrs. 
Wilson; and Messrs. Smith had been to 
&@ great expense in carrying out very 
satisfactorily a triennial contract for 
9,000 yards per annum, at a price lower 
than that of Messrs. Wilson. When, 
however, the contracts came to be re- 
newed in 1885, the latter tendered at a 

rice still lower, and were accepted. 
Messrs. Smith then — to have 3,000 
yards taken off their hands; and, as there 
was every reason to be satisfied with the 
way in which they had done their work, 
this was permitted, aceording to many 
precedents, at the price governing their 
contract. The contract of Messrs. Thorp 
was vm ncn unimportant one 
for forage cap ribbons. They were new 
contractors, and their tender was much 
below all other competitors; but dis- 
putes arose as to measurements and 
other matters, and their contract was 
cancelled instead of being enforced 
against them. This is the usual course 
as regards new contractors, the object 
being not to deter firms from widening 
the area of competition as regards future 
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supplies. The ribbons were obtained 
under another contract at rates higher 
than those of Messrs. Thorp; but lower 
than those which had obtained before 
they entered the field. The whole of 
these facts will, no doubt, be investi- 
gated by the Public Accounts Committee. 
It is clearly shown by the correspondence 
at page 208 of the Army Appropriation 
Account that the Secretary of State does 
not accept the claim of the Exchequer 
and Audit Department to control his 
discretion in matters of administration ; 
and that correspondence will be laid 
before the Public Accounts Committee. 


INDIA—GRAVING DOCK IN BOMBAY 
HARBOUR. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, What steps are being taken to 

rovide graving dock accommodation in 
aaling Meskinee for iron-cladsand large 
mercantile steamers ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
Estimates and plans are being prepared, 
and schemes have been submitted by the 
Secretary of State to the consideration 
of the Admiralty. 


BURMAH (UPPER)—THE RUBY MINEs. 


Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether it is true, as stated by 
Mr. Streeter at a meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society on Monday night, 
that the Secretary of State has, by re- 
fusing to carry out the concession 
entered into by the Earl of Dufferin for 
the lease of the Ruby Mines in Burmah, 
caused a loss to the Indian Revenues in 
one year of 3} lakhs of rupees, or 
£37,500 ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
It is impossible to state the exact loss to 
the revenues of the year by the working 
of the Ruby Mines having been post- 
poned. On the other hand, the exhaus- 
tion of the mines has not commenced, 
and the revenue lost in the present year 
will, in ordinary course, be realized in 
years to come. 





INDIA— LICENSING OF IMMORALITY— 
WORKING OF THE CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES ACTS. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 

Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 


Mr. Brodrick 
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State for India, Whether it is the case 
that in the cantonment of Muttra the 
medical officer, under the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, reportscomplaining that— 

**The regimental matron lacks energy, and 


does not take trouble to attract good-looking 
women,” 


and suggests that— 


‘*She should be got rid of, and a more suit- 
able woman appointed ; ” 


whether he further reports that— 

‘* Tf, as a precaution against venereal diseases, 
women are necessary to be entertained, steps 
should be taken to ensure that attractive women 
are kept ;”’ 
and, whether similar recommendations 
have been made by the medical officers 
of any otber cantonments ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorst) (Chatham): 
I can only refer the hon. Member to the 
answer which I gave to him on Tuesday, 
when I informed him that I had already 
stated last week that the Secretary of 
State has no information which cor- 
roborates such statements as that implied 
in the Question; but that he was in 
communication with the Government of 
India on the subject. 


WALES—THE TITHE AGITATION— 
TITHE SEIZORES AND SALES. 

Mr. J. ROBERTS (Flint, &c.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is a fact that, 
at every tithe seizure and tithe sale 
which has taken place in Flintshire-dur- 
ing the last six weeks, the ‘‘ Emergency 
men” attending the solicitor to the 
Clergy Defence Association have invari- 
ably been armed with cutlasses and re- 
volvers ; whether the solicitor himself 
did, at a tithe sale held at Nannerch, in 
the said county, on Thursday, the 23rd 
February last, draw out a revolver, 
which he displayed to the people; and, 
whether he approves of such a body- 
guard, who have not been sworn in as 
special constables, and who are so armed, 
following an irresponsible individual 
among excited people ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
no information on this subject beyond 
that which I gave to the House on 
the 23rd of February in answer to the 
hon. Member for Flintshire (Mr. 8. 
Smith), and have nothing to add to what 
I then said. 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE—CROSSING 
SWEEPERS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the fact that 
at Clerkenwell Police Court on Tuesday 
two crossing sweepers were charged by 
the police with begging, and that they 
were both discharged by the learned 
magistrate, who remarked, in the first 
case, that— 

“ The prisoner seemed to get his living in a 
pee way as a crossing sweeper, and he 
did not see why the constable had taken him 
into custody ;”’ 
whether these prosecutions were under- 
taken with his sanction or knowledge; 
whether the defendants were, or either 
of them was, detained one night in 
custody ; and, whether provision is made 
for sweeping crossings by the Vestries, 
or any other Public Authority; and, if 
80, whether he will take steps to prevent 
the interference of the police for the 
future with crossing sweepers plying 
their occupation ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): As to 
one of the boys alluded to, I have not 
been able to obtain any information. 
As to the other, the Commissioner of 
Police informs me that he was charged 
because, although he had a broom, he 
was seen begging and receiving money 
away from any crossing, and at a place 
where the roadway had not been swept. 
I had no knowledge of these prosecu- 
tions. I understand that the boy was 
detained all night in custody, no bail 
being offered. Vestries and District 
Boards have power, under the Metro- 
polis Local Management Act, to appoint 
and pay crossing sweepers; but I am 
not aware that they have acted on this 
power. The instructions to the police, 
given in 1881, are that crossing sweepers 
who do not beg or run after people are 
not to be interfered with; but that if 
they annoy passengers by begging they 
may be charged. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)— THE ASSIZES — NORTH 
EASTERN CIRCUIT. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE 
(Leeds, W.) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether the 
ajesty’s Government 


attention of Her 
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has been called to the fact that for the 
first time in the history of the North 
Eastern Circuit the Assize business has 
been commenced at Leeds instead of 
at Newcastle; whether he is aware that 
Her Majesty’s Judges have been unable 
to finish the civil business at Leeds and 
have proceeded to York, it being stated 
that they will return to Leeds at a future 
date to finish the civil business; and, 
whether he will take steps to prevent a 
recurrence of an arrangement by which 
great inconvenience is caused to the 
public ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; it is the fact that the Judges 

to go to Leeds first, instead of 
to Newcastle this Circuit. The Lord 
Chancellor informs me that he has no 
official intimation as to the second - 
graph of the Question. If it should be 
found at Leeds, or elsewhere, that in- 
convenience has been caused by the 
recent attempt to discontinue the group- 
ing of counties for criminal business 
without unduly prolonging the Circuits, 
the Judges will, no doubt, carefully 
consider the matter, and, if possible, 
remedy it, if that can be done without 
causing still greater inconvenience to 
other places. 


ARMY—PURCHASE OF ARTILLERY 
HORSES. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
as stated by the Auditor General in his 
Report, the authorized charge for Artil- 
lery horses purchased in England is 
£45, and for Cavalry £40; whether an 
offer was received from a Mr. Patterson, 
of Toronto, to land 400 to 600 suitable 
Canadian horses at Liverpool at a cost 
of £40 each; and, whether it is the 
fact that the cost of the horses and mules 
procured in Canada amounted to over 
£52 each, in addition to the expenses of 
the Committee despatched to purchase 
them ; or, if not, what was the cost ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The authorized charge for horses is as 
stated in the Question. Mr. Patterson 
did make the offer quoted ; but the offer 
in itself was no guarantee that the 
horses would prove suitable for military 
requirements. As the purchase was of 


an experimental nature, it was con- 
po Aine pate sae that the. purchasing 
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officers should themselves view the con- 
ditions obtaining in the Oanadian 
markets. Including all expenses, the 
horses purchased in Oanada have 
reached £54, and their ages averaged 
4 11-12th years. Those bought in the 
United Kingdom averaged £43, with 
an average age of 3 9-12th years. A 
horse is useless for military purposes 
till five years old, and costs about £25 
a-year for maintenance. Consequently 
the Canadian horses, when they become 
available for service, will have cost £56 
each, while those of home growth will 
have cost £74. The Canadian horses 
have given great satisfaction. Pending 
inquiries into their cost and other cir- 
cumstances, I have stopped the further 
purchase of Canadian horses; but my 
military advisers now press me to decide 
whether it would not be desirable to 
keep touch with the Oanadian horse 
supply by purchasing from there a 
limited supply annually. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT—AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND DAIRY SCHOOLS. 
Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 

asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 

Whether the Government intend to 

earry out the recommendation of the 

Departmental Commission on Agricul- 

tural and Dairy Schools, that a central 

normal school of agriculture, provided 
and maintained by the State, should be 
established in the neighbourhood of 

Rugby ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): A sum 
of £5,000 has been inserted in the Esti- 
mate of the Agricultural Department as 
a grant in aid for giving effect to such 
of the recommendations of the Depart- 
mental Commission on Agricultural and 
Dairy Schools as may be adopted by 
the Government. The details are still 
under discussion, and the above amount 
is not intended to represent the final 
amount of the grant. 


BOARD OF INLAND REVENUE—POLI- 
TICAL SERVANTS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the Board of Inland 
Revenue last year addressed to a Civil 
servant in their De ent a letter 
containing the following sentence :— 

“You cannot be itted by them (the 
painly te bagiuns ani seabiidlg opel ep, ax lbs 


Mr. EB. Stanhope 
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any public part in the discussion of Home 
Rule ;” 


and, whether Sir Alfred Slade, Receiver 
General of Inland Revenue, was at that 
time a prominent member of the Prim- 
rose League ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
words quoted by the hon. Member 
were pA ‘wesraet to an officer of the In- 
land Revenue Service, and only gave 
expression toa Rule which is general 
throughout the Civil Service, in regard 
to all shades of politics. Sir Alfred 
Slade, Receiver meral of Inland 
Revenue, is a Trustee of a certain por- 
tion of the funds of the Primrose 
League ; but, as such, I do not consider 
that he can be regarded as a prominent 
member of the League. 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT — POLITICAL 
SERVAN'S. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the following Rule 
is in force in the Oustoms Depart- 
ment :— 

“You are not to hold any corporate office, 
nor are you in any way to inferfere in the 
election of Members to serve in Parliament, 
beyond recording your vote, should you be so 
entitled, nor are you to be a Member of any 
Orange Lodge, nor to take part in any Party 
procession, nor belong to any Political Society, 
nor are you to subscribe to, or to be a member 
of, or attend any meeting of any Association 
for a political purpose, nor to subscribe to funds 
raised for such purposes,” 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
hon. Member quotes a Rule which was 
altered by the Board of Oustoms in 
1874, when the Revenue Officers Elec- 
toral Disabilities Removal Act was 
passed. Since that time the restriction 
as to ‘non-interference in the election 
of Members of Parliament beyond re- 
cording your vote” has been removed 
from the Rule. 


DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT ACT, 1887— 
CHARGES FOR SEARCIIING. 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN asked the First 
Lord of Treasury, Why the sum of 2s. 6d. 
is charged for searching the Registers 
under Section 12 of “The Deeds of 
Arrangement Act, 1887,” whilst only 1s. 
is charged for a similar search in the 
same office under “The Bills of Sale 
Act, 1882;”’ and, whether, considering 
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that the Act was passed for the better 
knowledge and benefit of the trading 
classes, and that the sum of Is. is speci- 
fically mentioned in the Act, it is pos- 
sible to reduce the charge to 1s. ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
fee under the Deeds of Arrangement Act 
differs from that under the Bills of Sale 
Act, because it is imposed, not only for 
the search, but also for the extract taken 
from the Register. Under the latter 
Act there is one fee for search and 
another for extract; under the former 
Act one fee covers both. 


ARMY — CIVIL APPOINTMENTS FOR 
RESERVE AND DISCHARGED SOL- 
DIERS. 

Cotoyst DUNOAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether, to encourage recruiting 
and to reward faithful service, a propor- 
tion of suitable minor appointments in 
the various Governments Departments 
can be allotted to reserve and discharged 
soldiers ; and, if so, what that proportion 
will be? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samir) (Strand, Westminster): The 
question of the employment of reserve 
and discharged soldiers in the Civil 
Service is one that has been frequently 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, who, as their Predecessors have 
done, admit the desirability of such 
employment being found, when prac- 
ticable, for both soldiers and sailors. 
Whenever it is possible, the Rules for 
entry into the Civil Service have been 
relaxed, so far as regards the age limit, 
in favour of soldiers and sailors; but I 
think the House will with me 
that while such relaxation should be 
a in regard to age, no such in- 

ulgence should be given with ape 
to other qualifications. The qualifica- 
tions required for the minor ts 
alluded to by my hon. and gallant 

Friend are not of a high order, and are 

only those absolutely necessary for the 

efficient discharge of the duties attached 
to the situations. Constant progress has 
been made in the direction of the more 
frequent employment of these men ; and 

I think Members of this House would 

recognize such progress if they looked 

at the Rules governing entry into the 

Civil Service and noted the number of 


posts whieh, by relaxation of the age 
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limit, have been thrown open to soldiers 
and sailors. 

Sir et HY coer cag 
(Durham, 8.E.) as e Secretary o 
State for Wap If he can inform the 
House what pro if any, has been 
made in the Public Departments towards 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Select Committee which sat in 1876 and 
1877, on the Oivil Employment of 
Meritorious Discharged and Reserve 
Soldiers ; and, whether, in view of the 
desirability of further popularizing re- 
rvieavang 4 for the Army, he can hold out 
hopes that the question will be further 
practically develo this year ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sranuorg)( Lincolnshire, Horncastle), 
in reply, said, they had not made so 
much progress as they had hoped for 
in carrying out the recommendations 
of the Select Committee. He had lately 
circulated a letter addressed to himself 
by the Duke of Cambridge, strongly 
urging on the Government the necessity 
of giving effect to those recommenda- 
tions. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster), in moving— 

“ That the Orders of the Day subsequent to 
Supply be postponed until after the Notice of 
Motion relating to Public Meetings in the 
Metropolis,”’ 
said: I think that, in all probability, this 
will be the last occasion on which it 
will be necessary to make such a Motion, 
as under the new Rules it will be in the 
power of the Government to put Motions 
on the Paper in the order in which they 
will be ice. 


Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

—— J 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES (SUPPLE- 
MENTARY ESTIMATES, 1887-8). 
Surrty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Crass IV.—Epvcation, Scrence, anp 
Ant 


(1.) £180, Supplementary, London 
University. 


ee 
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Crass V.—Foreicn anp CoLonrAL 
SERVICEs. 
(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


’ 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£6,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1888, for the Expenses of Special 
Missions Abroad.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I need not say that I do not propose to 
enter into the merits of the Treaty which 
has been signed by Mr. Chamberlain in 
the United States. I assume for the 
sake of argument that the very best 
man was sent out. I will assume that 
the Treaty is the very best Treaty that 
could ibly have been signed, and I 
will also assume that the time chosen 
for sending the right hon. Gentleman 
out for the signing of the Treaty was the 
very best time, although it used to be a 
rule of diplomacy in regard to the United 
States that it was a radical mistake to 
treat with that country just before a 
Presidential Election, when the Ministry 
would probably not have a majority in 
the Senate to ratify the Treaty. I 
assume all this. My objections are 
entirely of a financial character. Diplo- 
macy, I find, costs thiscountry £241,000 

r annum, besides what we pay for the 
jen Service, and these diplomatists 
are engaged in political matters, and 

litical matters alone. In the United 

tates we have an eminent gentleman 
as our Minister, who has a large staff, 
and a salary in excess of that of the 
Prime Minister. I should like to know, 
then, why Her Majesty’s Government 
should have considered it necessary to 
send out the right hon. Gentleman on a 
—_— Mission, instead of entrusting 
the negotiations of the Treaty to a 
gentleman of such high authority and 
character, which is obviously the fact 
seeing that our Representative receives 
so high a salary? I maintain that if it 
is necessary to send out special Missions, 
we ought do away with our permanent 
Legation, which in the United States 
costs us £8,000 a year, or make use of 
it when it is found necessary to enter 
special Treaties. We have had many 


special Missions—that special Mission 
of Sir H. Drummond Wolff was a matter 
which came on for repeated discussion 
during the last two years. The objec- 
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tion taken inst that Mission was not 


that Sir H. Drummond Wolff was not 
an eminent diplomatist, but that he was 
sent to Constantinople and Egypt, and 
that at both places we had a permanent 
Representative of the highest class who 
could have done the business. I am 
opposing this grant not only because I 
object to these Missions as being alto- 
gether unnecessary, but also on the 
ground of their excessive cost. The 
House, no doubt, was surprised to find 
that so large a sum as £3,900 was put 
down as the cost of the special Mission 
to Washington ; but the House will be 
more surprised to learn that this is not 
the whole of the expenditure. It will 
be found that the sum taken generally 
for special Missions last year also in- 
cluded part of the expenditure upon the 
Washington Mission. 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferausson) (Menchester, N.E.) : 
That was a mistake.- The Vote of £3,900 
covers the whole expenditure. 

Mr. LABOUOHERE: I can easily 
understand the right hon. Gentleman 
jumping up to correct that statement, 
because in itself it is so monstrous that 
it would have been too outrageous to 
ask for more. It appears that this sum 
of £3,900 is the cost of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Mission. 

Tae CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtyey) (Cornwall, Bodmin) : 
Order, order! The hon. Gentleman is 
not entitled to allude toa Member of 
this House by his name, but must con- 
fine himself to the place which that 
Member represents. 

Mr. LABUUCHERE: I thought I 
was in Order, because I was only 
quoting. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) went out to the United 
States to undertake this Mission. The 
journey to America would cost, there 
and back, £180. [An hon. Memser: 
Second-class.} My hon. Friend says 
that that would be second-class; but it 
is not so; it would be first-class. Sup- 

sing that the sum amounted to £190, 
it would be necessary to account for the 
rest of the money we are asked to vote. 
The right hon. Gentleman started on his 
Mission on the 29th of October, and re- 
turned on the Istof March. That would 
be 123 days. Reducing it further by 
the 14 days during which the right hon. 
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Gentleman was at sea, about 109 will 
be Jeft. I think, if hon. Members will 
make an estimate of what the cost of 
this Mission bas been during those 109 
days, it will be found that it amounts to 
something like £33 or £34 a-day. The 
right bon. Gentleman has spent at 
Washington more than £30 per diem. 
Now, in Washington, as everybody 
knows, there are fixed charges. I 
appeal to any hon. Member who has 
been there, whether at Washington the 
charge is not about 5 dollars per diem — 
or £1—for lodging, avd ths eame for 
bed? Then, allowing the rigbt bon. 
Gentleman £1 a-day for wive, and £2 
a-day for incidental expenses, the total 
would come to about £5 a-day. Well, 
here we have an excessive charge of 
more than £30 a-day, exclusive of clerke, 
Of course, the rigbt hon. Gentleman 
would be able to spend even more than 
that if it is to come out of the pockets 
of the public. It may be said that the 
right hon. Gentleman was hospitable ; 
but we have a Minister there—Sir 
L. Sackville West—who receives a 
salary which is intended to be expended 
in hospitality, and there was no reason 
why a Special Commissioner should also 
indalge in hospitality. Sir (Charles 
Tupper was sent by the Canadian Go- 
vernment; but I should be very much 
surprised to learn that his expenses 
amounted to £30 a-day. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): He had 10 or 12 fol- 
lowers. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am speaking 
of Sir Charles Tupper himself, and not 
of his followers; and I want to know 
whether that gentleman put in his pocket 
£30 perdiem? I certainly think that 
the charge is far too much, and that 
when we send out a gentleman on a 
special Mission it is not necessary that 
he should live like a Prince, and prac- 
tise princely hospitality at our expense. 
I may be asked why I do not move the 
rejection of the Vote. I do not take 
that course, although I object entirely to 
special Missions. My hon. Friend be- 
hind me (Mr. Jesse Collings), who also 
comes from Birmingham, voted against 
the cost of Sir H. Drummond Wolff's 
Mission last year ; and I have no doubt 
he will vote with me on this occasion. 
When a gentleman goes out on a special 
Mission, we are always told that he is 
making noble sacrifices for his country. 


{Marcu 1, 1888} 
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That, I am bound to say, is all clap- 
trap. Gentlemen are glad to go out on 
special Missions, and obtain some sort 
of political — by negotiating 
Treaties, spending the country’s money, 
and enjoying themselves. I trust that 
the Committee will refuse to sanction 
this expenditure, not only because the 
expenditure is excessive, but because 
this House ought, once and for all, to 
set down its foot upon special Missions 
for the discharge of duties which ought 
to be performed by our permanent Mi- 
nisters. I beg to move the reduction of 
the Vote by the sum of £3,900, the cost 
of the special Mission to the United 
States. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“Thata ag peter | sum, not exceed- 
ing £2,000, be granted for the said Ser- 
vice.” —( Mr. Labouchere.) 


Str JAMES FERGUSSON : The hon. 
Gentleman has directed his remarks 
chiefly te the question of special Mis- 
siove. I think that course is greatly 
to be approved, inasmuch as he has 
not introduced any material topics be- 
yond those of broad policy; and it 
is very right that the House should 
be informed of the reasons why 
these special Missions are employed. 
When the hon. Member spoke to me 
the other day in the Lobby about this 
Mission, as far as I can remember, I 
said that this Supplementary Estimate 
must be considered as in excees of the 
sum aiready provided by Parliament, 
but that there might be some balance 
from the general Vote which had not 
been absorbed. But, looking at the 
particulars, I find that that is not the 
case, and, as far as can be ascertained, 
the total expenses of the Mission of the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) will be 
covered by the Vote now presented to 
the Committee. The hon. Member has 
said that the expense of this Mission is 
monstrous. Those who are acquainted 
with the usual expenses on these occa- 
sions will consider it a moderate amount; 
and I do not think that the expenses of 
any Mission was ever covered by so low 
a sum. It was the special wish of the 
right hon. Gentleman that the numbers 
of the Mission should be kept within 
the narrowest limits compatible with its 
efficiency. He was accompanied by the 
able head of the Treaty Department in 
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the Foreign Office, and a very efficient 
clerk also from that Department. That 
was all. But I should like to show how 
small this Vote really is. Since 1880, 
it is very much the smallest Vote under 
this head, by a comparison between the 
Supplementary Estimates for special 
Missions during the past 10 years. 
The yearly average has been £27,000, 
whereas this year it is only £6,500; 
and if it had not been for the Mission 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and those 
of Mr. Portal to Abyssinia and Sir 
Frederick Weld to Borneo, no Vote at 
all would have been necessary. No 
doubt, it is very inconvenient to have 
Supplementary Estimates at all. The 
hon. Gentleman says that when we have 
a Representative at any foreign Court 
it cannot be necessary to send out a 
special diplomatist, and that we have 

ady a very able diplomatist at 
Washington. But that has not been 
found in former years to obviate the 
necessity of special Missions. The spe- 
cial Mission of the Marquess of Ripon 
bridged over a very serious international 
difficulty. Special Missions are resorted 
to only after long negotiations of the 
ordinary character, when, for various 
reasons, such as national sentiment, 
matters have not been brought to 4 
conclusion. It is then only right, and 
highly desirable, that fresh minds should 
be brought to bear upon the subject, 
and that a — conference, partaking 
somewhat of the nature of arbitration, 
should be brought together, by which a 
compromise and a settlement should be 
arrived at. In some cases serious diffi- 
eulties have been avoided between 
nations by such means. In the pre- 
sent case, for a great many years 
differences, now happily brought to a 
conclusion, were the source of a great 
amount of friction between this country 
and America; and they had only re- 
cently threatened severe complications 
by Acts passed by Congress giving dis- 
cretionary powers to the President to 
stop Canadian imports. It appeared to 
Her Majesty’s Government that the 
occasion was one for a special effort to 
be made in order to bring these unfor- 
tunate difficulties to a conclusion. The 


time chosen for the Mission was simply 
that at which the negotiations were ripe. 
The negotiations had been going on for 
years; but, happily, last autumn they 
arrived at that stage when they were 


Sir James Fergusson 
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ripe for a conference; it was the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to 
bring the matter to an end at the earliest 
~ le time; and it would not have 

m right to have put off the conference 
because a Presidential Election would 
take place before it was completed. It 
was the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take up the matter at the earliest 
possible moment. The hon. Member 
said he was not going to discuss the 
nature of the arrangement which had 
been arrived at, and I certainly do not 
propose to enter into any details with 
regard to it, and the Papers which have 
been laid upon the Table this evening 
will be in the hands of hon. Members 
immediately. I believe, however, it 
will be found to be a just and 
honourable settlement, and its nego- 
tiation to have been marked by the 
most gratifying features. The right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham conducted the negotia- 
tions on the part of this country with 
very great ability and patience; and he 
was met by the Representatives of the 
United States in a most conciliatory spirit. 
The Canadian Representatives and Go- 
vernment have seconded Her Majesty’s 
Government by giving up some things 
long considered as their inalienable 
rights, and all parties have exhibited a 
sincere desire to bring about a satisfac- 
tory settlement. The Treaty requires 
ratification in America, and, I hope, will 
be ratified; but in the meantime a 
modus vivendt has been established by 
which the provisions of the Treaty will 
come into operation at once and remain 
in force for two years, until it is ratified. 
It would be most unfortunate that a 
nation, than whom there is none we 
more desire to live on friendly terms 
with, should suffer itself in any way to 
be guided by Party spirit in reference 
to the ratification of the Treaty. It isa 
matter of international rejoicing and of 
congratulation for all who have the sree 
of this country at heart that we have 
arrived ata settlement of this matter, and 
that the cordial relations which should 
always subsist between this country and 
the United States will continue unim- 
paired. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I was in America and in 
Washington while the Oonference was 
sitting, and I certainly do not agree 
with the hon. Member for Northampton 
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(Mr. Labouchere). I therefore feel 
bound to say a word or two on the sub- 
ject. I have nothing to say in deprecia- 
tion of the diplomatic talent of Sir 
Sackville West. I think that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were well advised 
in sending to America as their special 
Commissioner the best man they could 
lay their hands upon. Again, I say, 
apart from the wider and more diffi- 
cult political considerations to which 
the Mover has alluded, in my opinion 
the Government did send about the best 
man that could be found. They could 
not have selected a man more grateful 
to the Americans than the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham. The 
Americans have recognized his tact, 
talent, and ability, and I believe he has 
achieved a success in the matter which 
few men in the country could have 
accomplished. No doubt there are 
some political considerations which still 
stand in the way but it is an agreeeble 
surprise to me that the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham has succeeded 
as well as he has. e had to conciliate 
in these matters not only the United 
States, but also the Dominion of Canada. 
I think that Her Majesty’s Government 
and the country are very much to be 
congratulated on the measure of success 
which has been obtained. It is a matter 
of great congratulation that a modus 
vivendi has been arrived at, and that so 
much has been done under the circum- 
stances. I would not feel inclined to 
criticize too narrowly the expenditure 
which has been incurred. Nor am I in 
a position to criticize that expenditure, 
Those who are acquainted with America 
know that Washington is an extremely 
expensive city. The Americans them- 
selves do these things handsome, and it is 
only right and proper that our Represen- 
tative should do the handsome also, I 
presume that this Vote does not include 
any part of the expenditure inourred by 
Canada, and with regard to the expense 
of the Mission the personnel of the right 
hon. Gentleman, which numbered two or 
three persons only, was nothing com- 
pared to the splendid Mission which 
came from Canada, and which consisted 
of 10 or 12 Canadian officials, The 
following of the right hon. Gentleman 
was humility itself compared with the 
Mission from Canada. I think that 


what has been achieved is very well 
worth £3,900 and a great deal more. 
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If it has unfortunately happened that 
the treaty has not been immediately 
ratified, that has been due to wider 
considerations not immediately con- 
nected with this fishery dispute. I can 
testify to this fact, that 999 out of every 
1000 of the population of the United 
States do not care two straws for the 
Fisheries Question, but the interest in 
that question is confined to a single 
County in New England. No doubt 
it is the duty of the Government of 
the United States to consider the inter- 
ests of that Country; but if ultimate 
success does not succeed the labours of 
the Conference, it will be due to other 
causes. I would suggest that there 
should be some standing system of 
arbitration upon questions of this nature, 
and I wish that the Mission of the right 
hon. Gentleman to the United States 
had been in the character of Arbitra- 
tor. .I trust that the Committee will 
pass the Vote and that steps will be 
taken to make it impossible that 
difficulties of this kind should hereafter 
arise between ourselves and the United 
States. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): There can no 
iets. Sir, of two things. In the first 

lace, I think that when Her Majesty’s 

vernment selected the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain) as their nego- 
tiator with the United States on the 
Fisheries Question, they chose a man of 
very eminent abilities and of very great 
competence, indeed, for the particular 
ease with which they desired him to 
negotiate. Secondly, there can be no 
doubt also that when my right hon. 
Friend accepted that Mission, he did an 
act which the whole country recognizes 
as an act of public duty and public 
spirit. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) has 
brought forward two points on which he 
desires the rejection of this Vote. He 
has argued in part that the cost of the 
Mission is excessive. Upon that subject 
I was very glad to hear what has been 
said by the right hon. Baronet the Under 
Secretary.of State for Foreign Affairs 
without reference to the general ques- 
tion, I do not find myself in a position 
to say whether the precise sum in the 
Vote is singularly moderate and. eco- 
nomical, or whether it is in excess of 
what was absolutely necessary. We are 
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relieved very much from the difficulty 
which there would be in brainy to 
pronounce precisely upon it by the fact 
that my hon. Friend did not found his 
main ment upon it, as he felt we 
were really not competent to discuss it, 
as we could not tell what the causes of 
the expenditure were. For my own 
part, I find myself entirely unable to 
enter into that question; but my hon. 
Friend has founded himself mainly 6 
the objection to special Missions taken 
broadly and taken altogether. In oppo- 
sition to these Missions the hon. Gen- 
tleman has propounded the doctrine that 
as we had able Representatives—able 
diplomatists—abroad, they ought to be 
competent to deal with every question 
that may arise in the diplomatic arrange- 
ments with the Courts of the countries 
to which they are accredited. I own I 
am not able to adopt that proposition. 
It involves a strong interference with 
the traditions of this country. The Com- 
mittee is aware that these special Mis- 
sions have been by no means unusual. 


Questions have arisen which were en- ! 


tirely outside the ordinary business of 
the diplomatist, and it was desired that 
this country should be represented not 
only with particular capacity, but with 
articular authority. hat I would 
urther desire to point out is this—that 
the practice of sending these special 
Missions, so far as I recollect, has been 
particularly favoured by Parliament and 
the country in the case of the United 
States of America. Allusion has been 
made to the most recent case, that of 
Lord Ripon and his coadjutors, among 
whom was the late lamented Lord Iddes- 
leigh. Going fvrther back, I may remind 
my hon. Friend that there was a case of 
great interest, that of Lord Ashburton, 
which took effect in the Ashburton 
Treaty. That Treaty was made the sub- 
ject of a debate and a Vote in this 
House, and it was criticized upon its 
merits. I am not now discussing the 
merits of this arrangement, though I am 
alive to the beneficial character of it. I 
am undoubtedly disposed to believe that, 
whatever happens in America, some 
yr er has n made towards the 
nal adjustment and settlement of this 
question by the proceedings which have 
taken place. hen Lord Ashburton’s 


Treaty was made the subject of discus- 
sion in this House it was objected to. 
The most decided Representative of 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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economy in this House at that time, Mr. 
Joseph Hume, whose mantle has since 
fallen upon my hon. Friend the Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), so 
far from objecting to the proceedi 
with regard to it, made a Motion, whi 
was carried by the House in distinct 
approbation of that Treaty. I think 
that that is an important precedent as 
far as regards the general discussion by 
Parliament of these questions. Un- 
doubtedly, I bear testimony to the 
general reasonableness of the conduct 
of the Government in sending a special 
Mission on this occasion, because I 
believe unquestionably, and without the 
smallest disparagement of the abilities 
and experience of Sir Sackville West, 
that it was in the power of a special 
Envoy to represent this country with 
greater efficacy and greater authority 
on an occasion of this kind than could 
have been done by the unaided exertions 
of our ordinary Representative. There- 
fore, I am afraid that I am not able to 
adopt the Motion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton, although I 
am glad to think that on this and on 
every other occasion he has proved him- 
self to be a very vigilant guardian of the 
public purse. 

Tae FIRST LORD or rug TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrs) (Strand, 
Westminster) : I only propose to say a 
few words. I also must congratulate 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) on his vigilant guardian- 
ship of the public purse. That is a duty 
which hon. Members opposite below the 
Gangway very efficiently discharge. I 
wish to express my Opinion of the ser- 
vices rendered, nut to the Government 
alone, but to the country, by the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham. 
There can be no doubt that the under- 
taking of a te - ~ this character in the 
middle of the winter was not the most 
agreeable to a Gentleman who had 
spent the greater part of the Session 
in attending Parliament. I desire, 
therefore, on behalf of the Government 
and on behalf of the country, to express 
our deep acknowledgment to him for 
the services which he has rendered to 
the State in bringing, as we hope, to a 
termination a dispute which threatened 
at one time serious consequences to the 
amicable relations of this country with 
a great and neighbouring people, with 
whom we desire to be upon the most 
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intimate and cordial terms. It is un- 
fortunate that differences of this cha- 
racter should have arisen to render a 
Mission of this kind necessary ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) has observed, with very great 
force, that a Mission undertaken by a 
statesman of known ability and high 
position in this country with the object 
of arriving at a settlement of a question 
of this character was far more likely to 
attain success than if it had been under- 
taken by an ordinary Representative at 
Washington. I wish to join with the 
right hon. Gentleman in testifying to 
the great ability of Sir Sackville West ; 
but negotiations had been in progress 
for a long period, and had been spread 
over many years, which Sir Sackville 
West was unable to bring to a success- 
ful conclusion. We believe that the 
presence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham has 
brought about a settlement which pro- 
bably could not have been attained in 
any other way. If that settlement is not 
made a permanent one at once, the 
right hon. Gentleman has secured an 
arrangement by which the causes of diffi- 
culty will, at all events, be removed for 
at least two years. That is a result 
upon which we may congratulate the 
people of this country and the people of 
the United States, our neighbours and 
friends, and also the people of Canada. 
I trust, therefore, that the Committee 
will at once agree to the Vote; and I 
hope that the hon. Member for North- 
ampton will not press his Amendment 
to a Division. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am en- 
couraged by what has fallen from the 
Leader of the House and the Leader of 
the Opposition to take a Division upon 
this Vote, because they have congra- 
tulated me on my vigilant guardianship 
of the public purse. Under those cir- 
cumstances, I think I can do no less 
than take a Division, in order that I 
may carry my argument to some prac- 
tical conclusion. My feelings are in 
favour of special Missions, and I can 
well understand that they may be made 
a good system ; but I think that if we 

to the expense of sending out special 

issions, we ought not to continue the 
expense of £241,000 per annum, which 
is the present cost of our Diplomatic 
Service. My contention is that if you 
are to pay these large amounts for spe- 
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cial diplomatic duties Fegan abroad, 
you ought to reduce the permanent ex- 
nditure of the Diplomatic Service. 

—— you have ial Missions 
at all if you are satisfied with the men 
you have as your permanent officials, 
and to whom you give these large 
salaries? Under all the circumstances, 
I am afraid that I shall have to put the 
Committee to the trouble of dividing. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
congratulate the Government on the 
success of the Treaty which has been 
obtained by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham. I 
should like to ascertain the departure in 
the new Treaty from that of 1818, and 
also of the difference between the new 
Convention and those since 1818. There 
have already been four treaties in refer- 
ence to the Fisheries Question, the last of 
which wasin 1871. What I wish to know 
is how far the arrangements which have 
just been made at Washington are in 

armony with either one or the other 
of these treaties, and whether the whole 
treaties are to continue in operation or 
to remain in abeyance. I should also 
like to have some information from the 
Government upon another point — 
namely, why the right hon. Gentleman 
was not authurized to settle the Alaska 
dispute which has arisen between this 
country and the United States? I am 
of opinion that the Government ought 
to have given the right hon. Gentleman 
full power to enter into that dispute, 
and I wish to know whether, as that was 
not the case, all questions with regard 
to the Alaska fisheries are to remain in 
abeyance, or whether they are to be re- 
ferred to the mixed Commission said to 
form one of the provisions of the new 
Treaty. I want to know precisely what 
the arrangemert is which has been ar- 
rived at between America and this 
country with regard to all the questions 
that were in dispute when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham was sent out to America, and 
also what is intended to be done in re- 
gard to the Alaska question. 

Mr. T..P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Seetland): There are two questions 
mixed up in the subject now before the 
Committee. One is the success or failure 
of the Mission which has been unneces- 
sarily mixed up with another question— 
namely, the cost of the Mission. Hon. 


Members may have been pleased to hear 
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the speech of the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 
It was only one of the many instances 
of the magnanimity the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has displayed in his attitude 
towards the worst and most venomous 
of his political opponents. I should be 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman’s 
magnanimity had any chance of being 
reciprocated; but, judging from past 
experience, I do not think there is much 
prospect of that. It appears to me that 
the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs have been, to use an Ameri- 
canism, ‘‘a little too previous” in the 
speeches vey have used this evening. 

hey have spoken as if the Treaty was 
already ratified. Does the Under Se- 
cretary make it his business to read the 
telegrams which come over here from the 
United States? If not, I would advise 
him to spend 10 minutes every morning 
in studying the cablegrams which appear 
in Zhe Daily News or some other trust- 
worthy paper. Lately I have been 
reading Zhe Daily News with very great 
attention, and I find that according to 
the cablegrams of the correspondent of 
that newspaper there that this Treaty, 
which the correspondent most strongly 
advocates, stands in great, if not of 
supreme, danger of being rejected by 
the Senate. I will not venture to pro- 
phesy, but if I were a betting man I 
should be disposed to enter into a wager 
with the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs as to the Treaty being 
ratified. I think if the right hon. 
Baronet will exercise his own intelli- 
gence in the matter he will arrive at 
exactly the same opinion as I have. 
Why do I allude to that matter? It is 
for this reason—that it is most evident 
the Treaty will not be ratified. The 
First Lord of the Treasury has eulogized 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham for his services ; but the First 
Lord of the Treasury will be mainly 
responsible for the failure of the Treaty, 
if failure there be. Why? Because 
the right hon. Gentleman could not have 
made a more grotesque selection of a 
Representative than when he selected 
the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham. It is one of the ele- 
mentary principles of diplomacy that 
you should not send as your representa- 
tive a person whois obnoxious to a large 
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to which it is 
In France there is a large Party who do 
not conceal their intention waging 
war on the first opportunity, in order to 
restore to France Alsace and Lorraine. 
At the head of that Party is M. Paul 
Delarain. What would be thought if, 
in settling a dispute with Germany, the 
French Republic were to select M. 
Delarain, the President of the Anti- 
German League, to negotiate thematter? 
Yet that selection would not be more 
absurd than the selection of the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham to 
conduct the Mission to the United States 
of America. Anyone who knows the 
right hon. Gentleman well knows his 
infirmity of temper. There is no man 
who has a greater power of making 
enemies and making himself personally 
obnoxious. Just before the right hon. 
Gentleman went to America he added to 
his original sin by making two or three 
speeches which were most insulting and 
offensive to a large number of persons of 
great influence—namely, those persons 
who are Irish, either by birth or extrac- 
tion. Possibly the First Lord of the 
Treasury thinks Her Majeaty’s Govern- 
ment can flout the Irish people of 
America, but he will find himself mis- 
taken. The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) has spoken of his 
experiences in America. Let me ask him 
if he did not find that in that country 
one of the most potent forces was the 
Irish-American element. As I have said, 
it is one of the most grotesque infringe- 
ments of all the rules of diplomacy to 
select a man for a special Mission who 
is personally obnoxious to the people of 
the country to which he is sent. But it 
is not merely to the Irish-American 
— that the right hon. Gentleman 

as made himself obnoxious. Heis dis- 
liked in America by a large section of 
Native Americans, because of his action 
towards the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of his own Party, towards his 
Colleagues, and towards the Party to 
which he formerly belonged. Nothing 
has disgusted large masses of native 
American opinion more than the return 
which the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham has made for such magna- 
nimity on the part of the Leader of the 
Opposition as we have seen displayed to- 
night. Then, if the Treaty should be re- 
jected by the Senate, the responsibility 


portion of the people of the country | will rest, in the first place, on the right 
Mr. T. P. 0 Connor . 
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hon. Member for West Birmingham, 
and, secondly, op the Government who 
were foolish enough to appoint him. I 
believe that right . hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were thinking more of their 
own political interests and of damaging 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham when they selected him, than of 
settling this great question between the 
two countries. The First Lord of the 
Treasury has spoken of the great fitness 
of the right hon. Member for the task of 
negotiator. If I had to choose between 
the two, I think the First Lord of the 
Treasury would himself have been 10 
times preferable to the right hon. Mem- 
ber. 1 will prophesy that the treaty will 
not be ratified, and I will lay the whole 
biame on the obnoxious character of the 
negotiator and the offensive speeches he 
has made. And now as to the expendi- 
ture. I do not know whether the First 
Lord of the Treasury ever reads the 
American papers. I read them nearly 
every night, and I have been dazzled 
and astounded by the almost Belshazzar- 
like splendour of the feasts which have 
been given by the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham. All the fashion, 
all the statemanship, all the wealth, and, 
though last not least, all the beauty and 
luxury of America seem to have been 
invited to the bounteous and hospitable 
board of the right hon. Gentleman, If 
I could have knowa that this discussion 
would have been prolonged, I would 
have armed myself with a few extiacts 
from the fashionable newspapers of 
America which depicted that Belshazzar- 
like splendour of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s banquets. His hospitable turn of 
mind and his admiration for the wealth, 
fashion and beauty of America does 
credit to his taste. But at whose ex- 
pense was all this done? The right 

on. Gentleman took care to advertize 
that in addition to his other claims to 
public distinction, he is a very wealthy 
man. [Laughier.] The hon. Member 
fcr the Bordesley Division of Birming- 
ham (Mr. Jesse Collings) laughs. We 
all know how much importance to attach 
toanything which proceeds from the hon. 
Member who is the fides Achates of the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham. I would as soon go to Sancho 
Panza for the character of Don Quixote. 
Whether the wealth of the right hon. 
Gentleman was advertised by himself 
or not, we all know that he is a man of 
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very large means. Why, then, did he 
not give these banquets out of his own 
pocket? What are we to think of the 
niggardliness of a man of such splendid 
wealth who, at the expense of the tax- 
payers of this country, spreads a boun- 
teous banquet for every American who 
chooses to attend it? My hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton frequently 
makes proposals for diminishing the ex- 
penditure of the country, and he is 
generally supported by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Bordesléy Division and the 
Radical Party. At any rate, he has 
always had my vote, and I want to ask 
the Radicals with what face they can 
vote against grants to Members of the 
Royal Family, who are not men with 
large business arrangements, who have 
no great means or fortunes of theirown, 
and who are unable to support those 
emblems of vast wealth which the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham 
always displayed? Then how can they 
vote for giving the right hon. Gentle- 
man this extravagant sum of £3,900 be- 
cause he had been making a big man of 
himself at Washington at the expense 
of the ratepayers of this country? I 
was in America, and went all over that 
country for seven months; I addressed 
meetings in more than 100 towns, and 
I did it all for £350, and I enjoyed 
myself very well. 

Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
Before we proceed to a Division I would 
like to ask the hon. Member who brought 
forward the subject why it is that, 
though he objects in toto to every kind 
of special Mission in every shape and 
form, when there is a Vote which con- 
tains three special Missions, he selects 
one, and one only, for dividing the Com- 
mittee against. Why did not the hon. 
Member object to all three? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Perhaps I 
ought to have explained that my objec- 
tion is to special Missions where we have 
Envoys Extraordinary. In the other 
two Missions we had no Envoys Extra- 
ordinary. 

Mr. CAINE: I regret that the hon. 
Member has not challenged a Division 
on the whole of these Missions, but has 
selected one particular item in the Vote. 
The hon. Member certainly made no 
attack on the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham, but his speech was 
followed up by one of the most vitriolic 
and disgraceful attacks upon that right 
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hon. Member which I ever heard made 
in this House. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON : Perhaps 
I may be allowed to say, for the infor- 
mation of the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Gourley), that the Papers to 
which I referred will be laid on the 
Table to-day and will be found in the 
Library to-morrow afternoon. 

Mr. GOURLEY: I also asked a 
Question in regard to the Alaska dis- 

utes. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: There 
have been negotiations on that subject, 
and we have good reason to hope that 
they will come to a satisfactory result. 


Question put. 

The Oommittee divided:—Ayes 68; 
Noes 314: Majority 246.—(Div. List, 
No. 24.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed,’ 

‘‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£18,800, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of Marci 1888, in aid of Colonial Local 
Revenue, and for the Salaries and Allowances 
of Governors, &c., and for other Charges con- 
nected with the Colonies, including Expenses 
incurred under ‘ The Pacific Islanders Protection 
Act, 1875.’” 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I rise to ask for some 
explanation from the Secretary to the 
Treasury in reference to the grant in 
aid to New Guinea, which amounts to 
£18,500; and, also, why this iter 
appears in the Supplementary Estimates, 
instead of forming part of the ordinary 
Estimates for the Colonies in the coming 
financial year? Let me cail attention to 
the phraseology of a note which de- 
cribes the arrangements come to by 
Her Majesty’s Government. It says— 

“In the course of the proceedings of the 
Colonial Conference Her Majesty’s Government 
undertook to provide, as a grant in aid on the 
first establishment of British Sovereignty, a 
suitable steam vessel for the service of the 
territory as soon as satisfactory arrangements 
were made for the administration of New 
Guinea by Queensland.” 

I see the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in the House, and he will, 
es correct me if I am wrong. 

y impression is that the arrangements 
made at the Colonial Conference was 
that the Colonies were to pay £15,000 


Mr. Caine 


{COMMONS} 
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a-year towards the administration ex- 
penses of New Guinea, and I apprehend 
that the ordinary course of procedure 
would have been to wait until the 
necessary Statutes granting this payment 
had been passed by the Oolonial 
Parliament. One would have thought 
that it was certainly better to wait until 
the guarantee came. The note appended 
to the Vote goes on to say— 

«Tt is proposed to pay over this amount to the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, to the credit of 
the Administration of New Guinea, and to 
arrange for the purchase of the vessel as soon 
as the arrangements are completed.’’ 

That is to say, that we are going to pay 
over £18,500 to the Orown mt who 
is not going to spend it on the vessel. 
I want to know what evidence the 
Government would have to show that 
all these arrangements will be completed, 
and that the vessel will be bought and 
paid for before the 3lst of March? I 
am speaking in the presence of four 
right hon. Members of this House who 
have filled the Office of Ohancellor of 
the Exchequer, and I would ask whether 
the bringing forward of a Vote in this 
way is not in direct contradiction to the 
principle on which our financial arrange- 
ments have hitherto been conducted ? 
I contend that this sum of £18,500 
ought not to have been asked for in the 
shape of a Supplementary Estimate, 
but that it should have been included 
in the ordinary Colonial Vote next year. 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tus COLONIES (Baron 
Henry Dz Worms) (Liverpool, East Tox- 
teth): In reply to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, I submit that he has him- 
self supplied the real answer to the 
question he put, because I observe that 
the words in the Estimate are ‘‘as soon 
as satisfactory arrangements were made 
for the administration of New Guinea 
by Queensland.” That is precisely the 
reason why the Government ask for this 
Supplementary Estimate, because they 
believe that satisfactory arrangements 
have now been made for the administra- 
tion of New Guinea. The sum stated 
in this Estimate is required now, and 
therefore could not Le made the subject 
of the Estimates for next year. The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to 
the arrangement agreed upon at the 
Colonial Conference. All I have to 
say is that the agreement then en- 
tered into is being satisfactorily car- 
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ried out. The Queensland Government 
have fulfilled the conditions set forth in 
the Act of last year ; and, that being so, 
the right hon. Gebstiesatth will agree that 
it is expedient that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should perform their part of 
the contract and provide the necessary 
sum for this steamer. It is essential to 
vote this sum of £18,500, which is re- 
guired in the current year. I hope this 
explanation will be satisfactory. 

Bre GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &e.): I desire to know if it is 
not the case that the undertaking of 
Queensland does not depend on the 
assent of the other Australian Govern- 
ments, some of which have declined to 
accept the arrangement ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: Her 
Majesty’s Government have no reason 
to believe that the agreement has not 
been carried out. The Aet sets forth 
that the Colonies of New South Wales 
and Victoria should join with Queens- 
land in a guarantee for the expenses of 
the administration of New Guinea, an@ 
the Government believe that satisfactory 
arrangements have been made. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHUROBILL 
(Paddington, 8.): I have no great de- 
sire to intervene in this discuss’on, 
because we are all of us anxious to pass 
on to another matter; but I must say 
that the explanation of the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies is 
very unsatisfactory. In the first place, 
Parliament has not been soseutel: and 
when I was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
I absolutely refused to give one sixpence 
towards these Colonization schemes. I 
am of the same opinion now. If the 
Colony of Queensland likes to embark 
upon such schemes, and is desirous of 
Colonizing New Guinea, by all means 
let her do so; but I object to the 
British taxpayer being made to pay for 
it. There has been no discussion in 
Parliament as to the desirability of 
making this expenditure. This is an 
Estimate which professes to be a Sup- 
plementary Estimate, but which is not 
a Supplementary Estimate in the true 
sense of the term. It is an Estimate 
which the Government seek to obtain 
before the Estimates of the year are 
submitted to Parliament. The Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies is 
perfectly unable to say, es a matter of 
official Lustited , whether the Colonies 
ictoria, or New South 


of Queensland, 
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Wales have ratified the agreement 
entered into or not. He says “‘he be- 
lieves ;” but how can he ask the House 
of Commons to vote money on his 
belief ? We want absolute official know- 
ledge and Papers before money can be 
voted by Parliament in this way. Who 
wants this vessel; is it the Government 
or the Crown Agents, or the Colonies ? 
What check can you have upon the ex- 
penditure by the Crown Agents? Have 
you any guarantee that the Crown 
Agents will render any account of the 
expenditure? How do you know the 
money will be expended? Really money 
should not be voted in this hugger- 
mugger way by Parliament, without any 
inquiry, I protest against the whole 
principle of the Vote. Supplementary 
Estimates are bad enough in any cir- 
cumstances; but here Her Majesty’s 
Government are introducing a totally 
new expenditure into the Supplementary 
Estimates in order to induce the House 
of Commons unknowingly, so to speak, 
te vote the money. I protest, as eing 
contrary to every principle on which the 
House of Commons has previously acted, 
against the Vote being brought before 
the Committee as a Supplementary 
Estimate. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid-Lothian): There is some 
force made in the observations of the 
noble Lord. I think it is most unfor- 
tunate that this Vote, although it does 
not involve any considerable sum, is of 
so anomalous a character and raises a 
very nice and delicate matter of prin- 
ciple. It is inconvenient that such a 
question should come before the Com- 
mittee at all in the shape of a Supple- 
mentary Estimate, even if the facts were 
suffiicently ripe to require our immedi- 
ately dealing with them. I certainly 
am of opinion that Supplementary 
Estimates, except in the case of grave 
matters, ought not to be made the 
oceasion for discussing questions of 
principle. I will not, at the present 
moment, give any opinion on the sub- 
ject of the noble Lord’s decision. The 
noble Lord may have been right or 
wrong in withholding his assent from 
the proposal made, but at any rate it 
was a very important subject, which 
ought to have come before Parliament 
without prejudice and without difficulty, 
and without the Committee having now 
to dispose of it at the fag end of the 
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Estimates, which everybody desires to 
get rid of in order to proceed with another 
subject. That is not the way in which 
questions of importance ought to be 
disposed of. The Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies did not observe 
in the observation he made that he was 
speaking in. flat contradiction of a 
material part of the official explanation 
laid before the House in which it is 
said :— 

**Tt is proposed to pay over this Grant to the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies to the credit of 
the present Administration of New Guinea, 
anid to arrange for the purchase of the vessel 
as soon as the arrangements have been com- 

leted for the administration of the Territory 
by the Government of Queensland.” 


Was it proposed to do that immediately ? 
—{Baron Henry De Worms: Yes. |— 
Very well. The official statement says 
‘and to arrange for the purchase of a 
vessel ’’—that is not immediately—‘‘ as 
soon as the arrangements have been 
completed for the Administration of the 
Territory by the Government of Queens- 
land.” It appears to me first of all 
that the occasion for paying this money 
has not yet arrived. According to the 
statement of the Government, it has 
not arrived because the Government 
have not stated—that is directly stated— 
that the arrangements are yet made ; 
and I did not understand the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that he is prepared to 
strike out the latter part of the official 
note. If that is so, surely it is important. 
Nothing can be more at variance than 
that unless arrangements have been 
actually made, we should, before our 
liability arrives, and before the time for 
paying the money has come, pay over 
this money to Gentlemen over whom, 
as the noble Lord (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) has undoubtedly said, we have 
no control. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: It is 
to be paid to the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, who are responsible to the 
Colonial Office, and therefore respon- 
sible to the Government. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Then if 
he is directly responsible to Her 
Majesty’s Government, how in the world 
can he be responsible to Her Majesty’s 
Government in reference to the expen- 
diture of money which is to be paid 
over to the credit of the Administration 
of New Guinea. Is the time come for 
paying this money or not? that is really 


dr. W. EB. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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the Question. If it has come and the 
Eerneaseass wr “" Comssittes 4 on 
the principle of the icy can e- 
bated “ but if it has bane come, then the 
proceeding is altogether premature. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS; Allow 
me to call attention to the wording of 
the Act which was passed in 1887. One 
of the clauses states—[ Mr. W. E. Giap- 
stone: What Act?]—The Queensland 
Act. One of the clauses states that 
there shall be issued and paid to Her 
Majesty out of the consolidated revenues 
of Queensland, for 10 years after the 
passing of the Act, a sum not exceeding 
£15,000 in respect of the necessary ex- 
penses of the Administration of New 
Guinea. According to the proposal of 
Her Majesty’s Government, the British 
Government should provide a steam ship 
which would cost about £18,000 for 
the use of the Administrator of New 
Guinea. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Was that 
& guarantee on the part of Queensland 
alone ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: It 
was an arrangement between Victoria 
and New South Wales and Queensland, 
but that arrangement as between them- 
selves does not affect the position of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The report of 
the proceedings of the Colonial Confer- 
ence was in the hands of Members in 
July, and a debate upon the matter took 
place in this House in the month of 
September, when the whole question 
was thoroughly ventilated. I believe 
that in the event of New South Wales 
or Victoria not paying, Queensland 
would certainly have to pay. In the 
meantime Queensland, having fulfilled 
her part of the contract, it is incumbent 
upon Her Majesty’s Government to 
fulfil theirs. And the time for the pay- 
ment of this £18,500 has arrived. 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR(Donegal, 
E.): The explanation given by the 
right hon. Gentleman may be perfectly 
clear and satisfactory to him, but it is 
not at all clear to me. The words, 
which had been already twice quoted, 
appeared to suggest that it should be a 
condition precedent to the payment of 
this money that a certain vessel should 
be purchased. But they were now given 
to understand that there was to be an 
agreement between three different par- 
ties, and Her Majesty’s Government did 
not appear at present to be iently 
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informed that there was such an agree- 
ment. The money was to be paid at 
onee, and the purchase of the vessel 
afterwards to be arranged for. After 
what had been stated it was evident 
there would have to be a Correspondence 
between this country and New South 
Wales and Queensland, to ascertain 
whether the Colonies had agreed in any 
common purpose. He asked whetherit 
was possible within the financial year 
that this sum should be voted, and if it 
were so voted how were they to know 
that the money was spent in accordance 
with the statement laid before the House 
of Oemmons. What would be the posi- 
tion of the Comptroller and Anulitor 
General with reference to the money if 
it were voted? He could not see how 
the money could be voted with justice to 
Sir William Dunbar unless there was 
before him more information than he had 
at present. 

Tae SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
the history of the case was this—the 
Government promised that they would 
this year make provision for the sum 
of £18,500, and the Treasury were 
called upon to present an Estimate for 
that sum. The very question which the 
hon. Gentleman and some preceding 
speakers had raised had naturally oc- 
curred to his mind—he had asked what 
security would he get that on parting 
with this £18,500, the other portion of 
the contract would be carried out. And 
it was with that object that these words 
were inserted ; they were inserted at his 
request to insure that when the money 
was paid they should not lose their con- 
trol over it. The whole of the arrange- 
ments were expected to be completed 
within the financial year, and it was with 
that distinct purpose that the Estimate 
had been included. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, he was afraid that by the last sen- 
tence of the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury about retaining the 
control of the money he had destroyed 
hisown case. The question was whether 


a certain = would be paid for before | t 


the 31st of March that year. If it were 
net, then by no possibility under our 
financial rules could the c be in- 
cluded in the Supplementary Estimates. 


Our system of voting money provided 
separately for tlie services of each 
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year, and in accordance with that sys- 


tem they could only vote money coming 
in course of payment during the finan- 
cial year. But this amount could not 


come within the financial year. Upon 
this principle the Government might 
just as well put into the Supplementary 
Estimates the pay for the coming year 
of officers in the Army and Navy, paying 
the amount to the Accountant General, 
and treating his receipt as a final voucher. 
It was true that the Government might 
in excuse say that they retained control 
over the money. But the very fact of 
retaining their control excluded the idea 
of a final payment and adequate voucher. 
The receipt of the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies would be no receipt at all, for 
they were servants of the Imperial Go- 
vernment. This question had become 
rather more serious than it at first seemed, 
because it was clear now that if they 
voted the money asked for they went 
against all precedents. If the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would say that the ~ would be 
paid for before the end of the financial 
year,the matter would stand upon quitea 
different footing, but if the money was to 
be paid to the Crown Agents it was no 
payment at all under the Supplementary 
Estimates, and it ought to be withdrawn 
from them and put into the Estimates of 
next year. 

Tae FIRST LORD or raze TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrra) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, when this Estimate 
was put on the Paper the Government 
had every reason to believe that the ship 
would be paid for in the course of the 
financial year, but looking to the fact 
that they were under an obligation to 
give the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for South Hackney (Sir 
Charles Russell) an opportunity of 
making the Motion in his name, and 
having regard to the question which 
had been raised by the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), he thought it 
would be better to withdraw the Vote 
and bring it forward at another oppor- 


"Tae RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he must express his acknowledg- 
ments to the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury for the very 
handsome manner in which he had met 
his objection. 
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Motion made, and Question, “That a 
reduced sum, not exceeding £300, be 
granted for the said Service,”—( Mr. 
W. H. Smith,)—put, and agreed to. 


Crass VII.—MiscEtLanegovus. 
(4.) £7,500, Supplementary, Temporary 


Commissions. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he would like to know when the 
Assistant Commissioners — who had 
been appointed to take evidence for the 
Tolls Commission—would make their 
Report. Many months had elapsed since 
the Commission was appointed, and 
from the want of this report the work 
was much retarded. 

Tae PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr.Rironie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
had no control over the work of the 
Commissioners. If the hon. Gentleman 
desired it, however, he would make 
inquiries. 

Vote agreed to. 


{COMMONS} 





(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘** That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding | 
£6,240, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1888, for certain Miscellaneous Expenses.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he rose to move the reduction of 
this Vote by the sum of £5,658 for 
Orders of Knighthood, Medals, ete. If | 
the Committee would look at the Esti- 
mate they would see that they were now 
asking for nearly double the amount of 
the original Estimate. He had no idea 
who received these distinctions and why 
they were received. He had been 
under the impression that no one re- 
ceived an Order of Knighthood who had 
not done something to merit it. He 
could not understand why anyone should 
be knighted because Her Majesty had 
velgnall 50 years. The expenditure 
seemed to be excessive in any case. 
Surely the original Estimate was suffi- 
cient for the pur without doubling 


it, and he would like the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson) to state on what basis the ori- 
ginal Estimate was made; and whether 
application was made first to the Trea- 
sury, or whether the medals were scat- 
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tered about profusely, and application 
to the Treasury made afterw He 
should have thought that a n re- 


ceiving the insignia of knighthood would 
have paid for the insignia himself, be- 
cause a piece of metal and a piece of 
ribbon could not cost very much, pro- 
bably not more than 30s.; indeed, that 
would be rather an excessive price. He 
had not had one of the medals conferred 
upon him; but he had seen them, and 
they appeared to be about the size of a 
5s. piece, and their intrinsic value would 
be about 3s.; besides which a large 
number of these medals were of bronze. 
The medals were scattered in the most 
profuse manner possible ; some on hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, some, he under- 
stood, on Ladies of the Bedchamber, 
and other such ladies; and he was in- 
formed that cooks and kitchenmaids had 
also received them. Surely it was ridi- 
culous for the country to be asked to 
vote money for these things at all, but 
still more ridiculous that they should 
afterwards be called upon to double the 
amount. For these reasons he should 
ask the Committee to support him in 
the Division he intended to take on his 
Motion to reduce the Vote. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


That a reduced sum, not exceeding 


£582, be granted for the said Service.” 
—( Mr. Labouchere.) . 


Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
the hon. Member was entirely mistaken 
with regard to the medals which he be- 
lieved had been distributed so profusely. 
The medals were not included in this 
Vote at all, or in any other Vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: If the hon. 
Gentleman looked at the Vote he would 
see “ Orders of Knighthood, Medals, 
ete. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that the title of 
the original Sub-head of the Vote had 
been‘preserved. The hon. Member asked 
whether the sanction of the Treasury 
had been obtained, to which he replied 
that the sanction of the Treasury was 
first obtained to the expenditure and 
the enlargement of the Orders given. 
The occasion on which these Orders 
were conferred was, no doubt, a very 

t one; hon. Members should bear 
in mind that this and the Vote asked 
for in respect to Westminster Abbey 
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were the only sums voted by Parlia- 
ment in connection with the celebration 
of the Jubilee. He did not think the 
Committee wished to discuss the details 
of the Vote, and after the explanation 
he had given he trusted the hon. Gen- 
tleman would allow it to pass. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, it was 
almost amusing to observe the way in 
which these Estimates were presented. 
They had here a demand of £5,658 
for Orders of Knighthood and medals, 
but not the slightest information was 
conveyed to the Committee as to the 
composition of the Vote. He asked 
where were the details of those Orders ; 
who had received them ; what had been 
done to deserve them; could the recipi- 
ents not afford to buy the insignia them- 
selves, and what was the cost of the 
particular insignia given to each indi- 
vidua) ? He contended that when Par- 
liament was asked to sanction these 
payments there should be full infor- 
mation as to details. His experi- 
ence went to show that what was meant 
by consulting Parliament about the 
expenditure of public money, was that 
the public money was spent first and 
the sanction of Parliament asked after- 
wards. As had been observed by 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), the estimate of these in- 
signia had been absolutely doubled, and 
he (Mr. Picton) said that hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen in that House were very 
much mistaken in supposing that Votes 
of this kind were regarded as trivial by 
the people of the country. On the con- 
trary, they were closely watched; they 
created more irritation than they were 
worth, as everyone would know who had 
had experience and was able to judge of 
public opinion. But while these pay- 
ments were made there were some im- 
portant National Institutions which were 
starved. The expenditure on the British 
Museum was £5,000 below the Estimate, 
and he said it would be far more worthy 
of the dignity of that House to bestow 
£5,000 on the British Museum than 
upon such matters as were asked for in 
this Vote. He protested most earnestly 
that these Votes were being regarded 
with increasing dissatisfaction by a 
large section of the people, and he 
should, of course, feel it his duty to 
support the Motion of his hon. Friend. 

rn. LABOUOHERE: The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
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has not replied to my questions—what 
pany these insignia and what was their 
cost 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (ALorp . 


of the Treasury) (Wigton) said, he 
should not go into the general question 
that had been raised, because, as had 
been pointed out by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), the occasion did 
not arise for doing so on a Supplemen- 
tary Vote, but there were some details 
which he was able to give. The largest 
expenditure was connected with the 

ilitary Order of the Bath, and amounted 
to upwards of £4,000 ; that on the Oivil 
Order amounted to £1,900, and the re- 
maining principal part of the expenditure 
was almost entirely upon honours con- 
ferred upon distinguished visitors from 
the Colonies who visited this country 
on the great occasion of last year’s 
celebration. Hereminded the Committee 
that the insignia were returnable upon 
the demise of the holder. Alterations 
in the Statute relating to the different 
Orders were being made, to which the 
Queen had given her assent. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he wished 
to know what was the cost to the Trea- 
8 of the insignia of the Military 
rw ie on which £4,000 had been spent. 
He had seen these insignia, but he had 
not seen the blaze of jewellery which 
one would infer belonged to them. He 
wanted to know the absolute cost to the 
Treasury of each of these Orders. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) 
asked if the insignia had ever been 
returned ? 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
in almost every case, with the exception 
of certain foreign holders, they had 
been returned. The explanation he had 
given he trusted would satisfy the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he must 
again ask the hon. Gentleman for the 

iculars. 

Srrk HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
the Collar of the Military Grand Cross 
of the Bath cost £356, and was return- 
able. The Badge £38 10s. ; the ribbons, 
stars, and other things came to about £20, 
and these latter were not returnable. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he now 
asked, whether persons were allowed to 
send in contracts for these things ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, that when Gentlemen 
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were appointed to Offices’ under the 
Crown as Cabinet Ministers they had to 
provide their uniforms at their own ex- 
pense, and was it a fact that a man who 
was made a K.O.B. ora G.O.B. had to 
be supplied at the expense of the coun- 
try with the insignia of the Order? 

Sr HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
had stated that these were returnable on 
the death of the holders, and were not 
the property of the Knights. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 151; 
Noes 238: Majority 87.—(Div. List, 
No. 25.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 

Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
— 
PUBLIC MEETINGS IN THE METRO- 
POLIS.—RESOLUTION. 


Sm CHARLES RUSSELL (Hack- 
ney; 8.): Mr. Speaker, the Motion which 
I have to submit to the House runs in 
the following terms :-— 

“That, having regard to the importance of 
preserving and protecting the right of open air 
public meeting for Her Majesty’s subjects in 
the Metropolis and with a view to prevent ill- 
will and disorder, it is desirable that an inquiry 
should be instituted by a Committee of this 
House into the conditions subject to which 
such meetings may be held and the limits of 
the right of interference therewith by the 
Execntive Government.” 


I think I shall probably have the general 
assent of the House if I say it is almost 
a matter of course that a debate on this 
subject should take place in view of the 
action of the Executive Government and 
of the police, because that action has 
excited very considerable feeling in a 
large portion of the population of this 
country, and especially of this Metro- 
polis. Rightly or wrongly, a feeling is 
somewhat widely entertained—a feel- 
ing of disquiet—that there has been a 
serious invasion of the accustomed right 
of public meeting, and that this invasion 
has received more importance, perhaps, 
from certain utterances that have come 
from those who are charged with the 
administration of Her "Majesty's Go- 


vernment. I recollect that the late 


Attorney General for Ireland claimed, 
Mr. T. P. O Connor 
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on behalf of the Executive Govern- 
ment, the right to interfere with any 
pr Hy the Government deemed 
to be held for an improper purpose. 
That, I submit, is not the la: and I 
am glad to recollect that my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) at once challenged 
that statement. The Home Secretary 
alsd, in the course of the discussion 
which took place in reference to this 
very occurrence in Trafalgar Square, 
claimed, if I understood his language 
correctly, the right to judge, sstax be 
the Executive Government, as to what 
was or was not a bond fide political meet- 
ing; and he claimed the right to inter- 
fere or not to interfere, according to the 
judgment of the Executive Government, 
as to whether the meeting in question 
was or was not a bond fide political 
meeting. Again, I enter my protest 
against that as being a correct state- 
ment of the authority given by the 
law to the Executive Government. 
With regard to the particular trans- 
actions in Trafalgar Square, which have 
been the occasion of this Motion, I 
understand that the matter stands thus 
—that Trafalgar Square is not within 
the Royal Parks Act of 1872, that it is 
not within the jurisdiction of the various 
Acts of Parliament giving authority to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
that it is at this moment entirely with- 
out legal regulation in the matter of 
public meetings of any kind whatever. 
My Motion demands inquiry with 
a view to such legal regulation. 
Further, there is the fact that for at 
least 40 years the people of the Metro- 
polis have been accustomed to meet in 
the Square for the discussion of their 
grievances, or what they consider their 
grievances, without interruption and 
without challenge as to the legality of 
their action—nay, declarations have 
again and again been made by Mem- 
bers of the Executive Government of 
the day that they were in their legal 
right in holding meetings there, so long 
as the right was exercised in orderly 
conducted meetings. I am not exagge- 
rating the case in asserting that by the 
ae = of ev Head of the Police Force 
of the Metropolis there is a mptor. 
and, so at joo will is pl sbi : 
rpetual mandate proceeding from him, 
fot e exercise of p porwnersas 4 authority, 
forbidding any persons to assemble in 
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Trafalgar Square, however lawful their 
objects or uouere: legal their conduct 
may be. I will put before the House 
the grounds on which I challenge that 
act of the Chief Commissioner. I am 
aware, of course, that there are very 


marked divisions of opinion on this ques- | by 


tion of open-air meetings in the Metro- 
polis. I know that a large and influen- 
tial class say that meetings such as were 
lately held in that square are in these 
days an anachronism, that they are no 
longer needed, that they are a nuisance, 
and that they ought be done away with. 
[** Hear, hear ! nf I quite expected that 
that was the opinion on ‘the other side 
of the House, but to that class I do not 
belong. There are others who believe 
that public meetings in the open air may 
be held at any hour of the day or night, 
on any day of the week, and in any 
lace. In that opinion I do not share. 
am for preserving and protecting the 
right of public meeting wherever it has 
been accustomed to be exercised ; but I 
am for protecting that right by legal 
means, and under legal regulations, and 
so as to cause a minimum of public in- 
convenience. A statement has been made 
by some that this right of public meet- 
ing is but a Liberal fiction, and that no 
right of public meeting in the sense of 
open-air public meetings exists. As in- 
terpreting the spirit in which I put this 
Motion before the House, I will read to 
the House the words used by Mr. Baron 
Alderson upon the occasion of the trial 
of the Chartist Vincent in relation to an 
open-air meeting. He said— 

“There is no doubt that the people of this 
country have a perfect right to meet for the 
purpose of stating what are, or what they con- 
sider to be, their grievances. That right they 
always have had, and, I trust, always will have; 
but in order to transmit that right unimpaired 
to posterity, it is necessary it should be regu- 
lated by law and restrained by reason.” 

The learned Baron may not have been 
quite right historically in his statement, 
butinthe spirit of that statement I submit 
this Motion to the House. I may point 
out that if London were a self-governing 
community this question could hardly 
have arisen. It certainly could not have 
arisen in the form and under the cir- 
cumstances in which it has arisen. For 
if London had been a self-governing 
community, it would, as owner of its own 
property, have framed lations for 


the use and enjoyment of it. All that 
would have been left to the Exeoutive 
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Government would be the right which 
the law gives them, and which I do not 
seek to impair or to diminish in the 
slightest, on their own responsibility to 
interfere with any meeting unlawful in 
ite objects, or which becomes unlawful 
reason of the circumstances under 
which it is held. But London is nota 
self-governing community. In the case 
of London we have as regards open 
spaces a variety of authorities, some 
of them with overlapping jurisdiction 
—Local Boards, Vestries, al Trus- 
tees, the First Commissioner of Works, 
and the Home Office. In one sense 
Trafalgar Square was ‘‘No Man’s 
Land,” for it was neither under the 
Royal Parks Regulation Act of 1872, 
nor under the Board of Works. It is 
urged by some persons that open-air 
meetings are matters which, in London, 
could properly be dispensed with. But 
I think the general body will agree with 
the views of the right hon. Member for 
Derby when at the Home Office. The 
following is a letter addressed by him to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works in 
August, 1883, with reference to South- 
wark Park :— 

“You are aware of my sentiments on this 
subject. It is hard to expect that worki 
men who claim to meet for the discussion o 
their own og ~~ be put i rT Be 
hiring rooms for e pu » which, 
assemblage is lar, tein eavch Shem enone 
sive business. ere is not a village or a town 
in England which has not some open gs 
where gatherings of this kind can take place, 
and it would be intolerable if the soi 
of London, amounting to 4,000,000 of people, 
were destitute of such opportunities, which 
are naturally and legitimately desired. Both 
Parliament and the Crown have, in the admi- 
nistration of the Parks under their control, 
evidenced their opinion that public meetings 
conducted in a le and orderly manner 
constitute a proper and even useful employment 
of open spaces in the Metropolis. J think it 
would be a matter of regret if the Metropolitan 
Board took a different view of the open — 
which are under their management. Unne- 
cessary repression of this character creates 
discontent and disturbance, and so, far from 
tending to public order is calculated to provoke 
irritation and tumult.’ 

I shall now have to trouble the House 
with a few words as to the historical 
creation of Trafalgar Square. In the 
course of the discussion which has taken 
place with reference to the Square 
sanction has sometimes heen given to 
the view that Erafa iquare is. the 
ivyate property of Her Majesty, an 
that in’, logal sense, it was like Hyde 
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Park before the Parks Regulation Act 
was passed. Nothing can be more mis- 
taken than that view. Hyde Park was 
originally called after the manor of 
Hyde, which manor was one of the 
possessions of the Abbey of Westminster 
which was confiscated by Henry VIII. 
From the days of that Monarch it re- 
mained for a long series of years the 
private property of the Crown, just like 
any other property. The case of Trafalgar 
Square was absolutely and entirely dif- 
ferent. I am informed by Mr. Charles 
Harrison, who hasgiven me his assistance 
in getting up this matter in detail, that 
the first important Act with regard to 
Trafalgar Square was passed in 1813. 
It recited that it was considered a work 
of public utility and would be a great 
accommodation if, among other things, 
an open square was formed opposite 
Charing Cross. There were contained in 
the Act various other schemes for widen- 
ing other streets. For this purpose, in 
connection with the improvement of the 
rivate Crown estate—then known as 
arylebone Park, but now as Regent’s 
Park—Public Commissioners were ap- 
pointed and public moneys voted, and 
the property which formed the first half 
of what is now Trafalgar Square, but 
originally known as Union Square, was 
acquired by a public Vote of Parlia- 
ment, paid for out of the taxes of the 
country. In 1826 another Act recited 
that it was a public object and for the 
ublic accommodation that there should 
formed an enclosed and open square 
for the accommodation of the public which 
comprised the present Square; and one 
of its clauses, while imposing on the Com- 
missioners the duty of completing the 
Square, at the same time imposed on 
the parishes its preservation and sup- 
rt. This Act related to the eastern 
alf of what is now the Square, and 
which was in 1826 the property prin- 
cipally of the then Duke of Northum- 
berland and the Governors of Bethlehem 
Hospital. By 1844 the property was sub- 
stantially in its present condition, and 
had been so made by the public and at 
the public expense for public purposes. 
In 1844 a Statute was passed upon which 
was based the theory that this Square is 
the property of the Crown in the sense 
of private property of Her Majesty. I 
deny it. I know that it has been said that 
the Crown is the trustee for the people ; 
but it has also been said that those who 


Sir Charles Russell 
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went into Trafal uare net the 
will or without the | totes of the Queen 
commit a trespass. My contention is 
strongly against this view. The Act of 
1844 recites that the Queen was seised 
in right of her Crown in the place called 
Trafalgar Square, which is no more than 
saying that the freehold or the fee 
simple is vested in the Queen, and that 
statement in no way detracts from the 
public character that has been stamped 
upen Trafalgar Square by the history I 
have given. The power of control over 
Trafalgar Square was wisely given to 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
without in any way detracting from the 
public character of that place which was 
so originally stamped upon it, and no 
regulations either of those Commissioners 
or of the Ohief Commissioner can pro- 
perly set aside or alter the rights of the 
public in reference to it. Indeed, up to 
the present time no regulations of any 
kind have been made in reference to 
Trafalgar Square under the authority 
either of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests or of the Chief Commissioner 
of Police. I attach much importance to 
the Statute of 1854. Thescheme of that 
Statute was this. It mentions certain 
statues by name, two of which are in Tra- 
falgar Square-—that of King George III. 
and that of Lord Nelson—and it then 

on to place under the control of the 
Shanaiiadtocann of Woods and Forests 
the statues situated in publie places in 
the Metropolis, and ‘“ public Mace” is 
defined to be one to which the public 
had ‘the right of ingress, egress, 
regress, or tuoroughfare.” That is 
practically a statutory admission of 
the right of the public to enter, leave, 
and return to that Square. The statu- 
tory history of the square to which I 
have referred entitles me to say that 
this Square was created by public money 
for the public accommodation, and not 
merely for the advantage of those who 
happen to live in its immediate neigh- 
bourhoood, and that, while the freehold 
or legal estate remains in the Queen, the 
beneficial use and accommodation of it 
lie in the public, and are in no sense 
properly to be limited and restricted by 
the powers of management vested in the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 
The First Oommissioner’s power of 
management was, and ought to be, in 
care of law and in point of expediency, 
imited with reference to its public use 
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and character. Lastly, I have pointed 
out that no regulations restraining or 
affecting that use have been made. 
What is the history of the user of the 
Square following upon these Statutes? 
The history of the actual user of the 
Square by the public is still more re- 
markable. In 1844, as I have stated, 
the care and control of the Square was 
vested in the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests. In 1848, when Parliament 
was sitting, a Mr. Cochrane convened a 
public meeting in the Square with the 
object of protesting, among other things, 
against the Income Tax, and he was in- 
formed by the Police Commissioners that 
the meeting could not be permitted ; 
whereupon Sar. Cochrane wrote to them 
to state that he had no idea that such a 
meeting in such a place was illegal, and 
that, in consequence of the Commis- 
sioners being of opinion that it was 
illegal, he would take no further part 
in it. The Commissioners thereupon 
at once wrote to him and informed him 
that he was under a mistake as to their 
grounds of objection to the meeting 
being held, which were not that it was 
illegal to hold such a meeting in 
Traf: Square at any time, but only 
when Parliament was sitting. It was 
on that occasion that Sir George Grey 
stated in this House that it was lawful 
to hold meetings in Trafalgar Square, 
provided they were legal and orderly in 
their character. The next occasion on 
which the question of the right of public 
meeting arose was the memorable one in 
relation to Hyde Park in 1866. Hon. 
Members will remember that it was sug- 
gested at that time, with a much greater 
show of reason, that the representatives 
of the Crown, under whose control the 
Park was placed, had a right to prohibit 
on meetings in it, asit was inten ded 
or the recreation of the people; and 
that, if a public meeting were held in it, 
the grass and flower beds would be 
trampled upon and destroyed. In the 
year to which I am referring, the point 
was taken that Trafalgar Square was the 
lawful and proper place for holding such 
meetings. It was then asserted that an 
open, unenclosed square like Trafalgar 
Square was not much used for the mere 
purposes of thoroughfare, and that, 
eee it mene: most sewge on | place 
or holdin ic meetings. Sir George 
Grey ~ te Pivthee even than that, be- 


cause he stated in this House that, as 
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long as the public meetings held in the 
Square were of a peaceable, orderly, and 
lawful character, the Executive Govern- 
ment had no right to interfere with them. 
That was undoubtedly a very important 
statement. The present Home Secretary 
and the Legal Advisers of the Govern- 
ment have access to what I have not— 
namely, a long current of opinions on the 
subject by distinguished Law Officers, 
and I should like to know whether, in the 
course of the long series of years since 
1844, there is any instance of the Law 
Officers of the Crown advising the Exe- 
cutive to interfere with orderly meetings 
being held in the Square. I should like 
to know whether the Government can 
show that on any former occasion, either 
on his own Motion or on the initiation 
or suggestion of the Government, the 
Chief missioner of Police, by procla- 
mation or notice or ukase—I care not 
which—has chosen, upon his own au- 
thority, to prohibit any meeting, how- 
ever lawful or orderly, in Trafalgar 
Square. In 1885, when it was proposed 
by a Mr. W. J. L. Hooper to hold a 
meeting in Trafalgar Square to celebrate 
the release of Mrs. Weldon from prison, 
that gentleman received the following 
letter from the office of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police :— 


“4, Whitehall Place, S.W., 
« Sept. 9, 1885. 


“ Sir,— With reference to your letter of the 
4th inst., I am directed by the Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis to acquaint you that it 
would be very inconvenient, both to the 

ers at the proposed meeting and to the 
public, to have the meeting addressed from the 
steps leading from the pavement of the Square 
to the Terrace, and the blocking of this public 
way, which is unusual, might lead to disorder 
on the pe of persons resenting it. The base 
of the Nelson column is not allowed as a plat- 
form for addressing meetings, and the usual 
and most convenient spot for such pu’ is 
at the base of the wall at the north (or National 
Gallery) side of theSquare. In many instances 
the promoters of the meetings bring with them 
a small ble platform to raise speakers 
above the people, and this procedure is not 
interfered yowl by the pe a drivers of 
carriages in the procession shou instructed 
to obey the directions of the police, who would 
then arrange the empty vehicles at the north 
and west sides of the Square in the carriage 
way, so as to cause the least possible obstruc- 
tion ; and every assistance would be afforded to 
prevent disorder at the meeting. 

“T am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
“OC. L. Baraurst, 
‘“ pro Chief Clerk.” 
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I have further to say that up to 1886, 
although there were a large number of 
meetings, many of them largely at- 
tended, held in Trafalgar Square, no 
serious disturbance occurred at any of 
them. In 1886, however, there was a 


meeting which was attended by unhappy 


consequences. We know that those conse- 
quences resulted from a m — - 
ing on the of the police of the orders 
which had given to them. They be 


lieved they were told to assembie in the ) 
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held in 8q 

Square, that the 
those a has been admi 
the action the Home 


November last 
to the 13th of November there 


Mall, and the order in fact, was that they a number of meetings held of a more or 
should assemble in Pall Mall, to be | lows disorderly character; it is trac the 


ready if they were required The result ‘these meetings were the cause of 


very 


wae that a considerable number of per | considerable annoyance and inconven)- 


sone—the fringe of the meeting « 
laugh —well, | think so, aad I mT * 
know a» mach about the meeting as the 


<a 





ence, and even possibly of danger to 
business and injury to whose 
premises surround Trafalgar Square 
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by posters on the 5th of November. It 
-was under the management of the re- 
tatives of a large number of clubs 
itical societies in the Metropolis; 
recollect that at an interview 
ba H uy “hs . Chief 
with the Home @ Chi 
Commissioner of Police admitted that on 
several previous occasions the conveners 


and 


of this meeting had acted in harmony 


with the police in preserving order ; the 
Chief Cotniasionss willingly and grate- 
fully recognized that fact. On the 
8th of November was the 
public notice setting forth that dis 
orderly scones had occurred in T 
Square, and with a view to 
the recurrence of such d 

“1, Charice Warren 4m hereby give mot -° 


~~ wee 


vg 
y oenes - 
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Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rionarp Wessrer) (Isle of Wight) : 
I must venture to correct the hon. and 
learned Member. What I did say was 
that the putting in motion of as Beto 
the iaterest of public peace, but that 
there was no that the Executive 
put the notice in motion, but that they 
any the action of Sir Charles 

arren on the statements laid before 
them by him. 

Sin CHARLES RUSSELL: I do not 
find from the in The Times that he 
eaid the Ex vo what was 
done, but I do find statement that 
the responsibility rested pot on the Go. 
vernment, but on Sir Charles Warren 
who, he goes on to say was appointed 


: 
not a 
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Park before the Parks Regulation Act 


was passed. Nothing can be more mis- 
taken than that view. Hyde Park was 
originally called after the manor of 
Hyde, which manor was one of the 
possessions of the Abbey of Westminster 
which was confiscated by Henry VIII. 
From the days of that Monarch it re- 
mained for a long series of years the 
private property of the Crown, just like 
any other property. The case of Trafalgar 
Square was absolutely and entirely dif- 
ferent. I am informed by Mr. Charles 
Harrison, who has given me his assistance 
in getting up this matter in detail, that 
the first important Act with regard to 
Trafalgar Square was passed in 1813. 
It recited that it was considered a work 
of public utility and would be a great 
accommodation if, among other things, 
an open square was formed opposite 
Charing Cross. There were contained in 
the Act various other schemes for widen- 
ing other streets. For this purpose, in 
connection with the improvement of the 
private Crown estate—then known as 
Marylebone Park, but now as Regent’s 
Park—Public Commissioners were ap- 
pointed and public moneys voted, and 
the property which formed the first half 
of what is now Trafalgar Square, but 
originally known as Union Square, was 
acquired by a public Vote of Parlia- 
ment, paid for out of the taxes of the 
country. In 1826 another Act recited 
that it was a public object and for the 
aay accommodation that there should 

e formed an enclosed and open square 
for the accommodation of the public which 
comprised the present Square; and one 
of its clauses, while imposing on the Com- 
missioners the duty of completing the 
Square, at the same time imposed on 
the parishes its preservation and sup- 
909 This Act related to the eastern 

alf of what is now the Square, and 
which was in 1826 the property prin- 
cipally of the then Duke of Northum- 
berland and the Governors of Bethlehem 
Hospital. By 1844 the property was sub- 
stantially in its present condition, and 
had been so made by the public and at 
the public expense for public purposes. 
In 1844 a Statute was passed upon which 
was based the theory that this Square is 
the property of the Crown in the sense 
of private property of Her Majesty. I 
deny it. I know that it has been said that 
the Crown is the trustee for the people ; 
but it has also been said that those who 


Sir Charles Russell 
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went into Trafalgar Square against the 
will or without the licence of the Queen 
commit a trespass. My contention is 
strongly against this view. The Act of 
1844 recites that the Queen was seised 
in right of her Crown in the place called 
Trafalgar Square, which is no more than 
saying that the freehold or the fee 
simple is vested in the Queen, and that 
statement in no way detracts from the 
public character that has been stamped 
upon Trafalgar Square by the history I 
have given. The power of control over 
Trafalgar Square was wisely given to 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
without in any way detracting from the 
public character of that place which was 
so originally stamped upon it, and no 
regulations either of those Commissioners 
or of the Chief Commissioner can pro- 
perly set aside or alter the rights of the 
public in reference to it. Indeed, up to 
the present time no regulations of any 
kind have been made in reference to 
Trafalgar Square under the authority 
either of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests or of the Chief Commissioner 
of Police. I attach much importance to 
the Statute of 1854. The scheme of that 
Statute was this. It mentions certain 
statues by name, two of which are in Tra- 
falgar Square-—that of King George III. 
and that of Lord Nelson—and it then 
goes on to place under the control of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
the statues situated in publie places in 
the Metropolis, and ‘‘ public place’’ is 
defined to be one to which the public 
had ‘the right of ingress, egress, 
regress, or thoroughfare.” That is 
practically a statutory admission of 
the right of the public to enter, leave, 
and return to that Square. The statu- 
tory history of the square to which I 
have referred entitles me to say that 
this Square was created by public money 
for the public accommodation, and not 
merely for the advantage of those who 
happen to live in its immediate neigh- 
bourhoood, and that, while the freehold 
or legal estate remains in the Queen, the 
beneficial use and accommodation of it 
lie in the public, and are in no sense 
properly to be limited and restricted by 
the powers of management vested in the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 
The First Commissioner’s power of 
management was, and ought to be, in 
point of law and in point of expediency, 
limited with reference to its public use 
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and character. Lastly, I have pointed 
out that no regulations restraining or 
affecting that use have been made. 
What is the history of the user of the 
Square following upon these Statutes ? 
The history of the actual user of the 
Square by the public is still more re- 
markable. In 1844, as I have stated, 
the care and control of the Square was 
vested in the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests. In 1848, when Parliament 
was sitting, a Mr. Cochrane convened a 
public meeting in the Square with the 
object of protesting, among other things, 
against the Income Tax, and he was in- 
formed by the Police Commissioners that 
the meeting could not be permitted ; 
whereupon Mr. Cochrane wrote to them 
to state that he had no idea that such a 
meeting in such a place was illegal, and 
that, in consequence of the Commis- 
sioners being of opinion that it was 
illegal, he would take no further part 
in it. The Commissioners thereupon 
at once wrote to him and informed him 
that he was under a mistake as to their 
grounds of objection to the meeting 
being held, which were not that it was 
illegal to hold such a meeting in 
Trafalgar Square at any time, but only 
when Parliament was sitting. It was 
on that occasion that Sir George Grey 
stated in this House that it was lawful 
to hold meetings in Trafalgar Square, 
provided they were legal and orderly in 
their character. The next occasion on 
which the question of the right of public 
meeting arose was the memorable one in 
relation to Hyde Park in 1866. Hon. 
Members will remember that it was sug- 
gested at that time, with a much greater 
show of reason, that the representatives 
of the Crown, under whose control the 
Park was placed, had a right to prohibit 
public meetings in it, asit was intended 
for the recreation of the people; and 
that, if a public meeting were held in it, 
the grass and flower beds would be 
trampled upon and destroyed. In the 
year to which I am referring, the point 
was taken that Trafalgar Square was the 
lawful and proper place for holding such 
meetings. It was then asserted that an 
open, unenclosed square like Trafalgar 
Square was not much used for the mere 
purposes of thoroughfare, and that, 
therefore, it was a most convenient place 
for holding public meetings. Sir George 
Grey went further even than that, be- 
cause he stated in this House that, as 
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long as the public meetings held in the 
Square were of a peaceable, orderly, and 
lawful character, the Executive Govern- 
ment had no right to interfere with them. 
That was undoubtedly a very important 
statement. The present Home Secretary 
and the Legal Advisers of the Govern- 
ment have access to what I have not— 
namely, a long current of opinions on the 
subject by distinguished Law Officers, 
and I should like to know whether, in the 
course of the long series of years since 
1844, there is any instance of the Law 
Officers of the Crown advising the Exe- 
cutive to interfere with orderly moetings 
being held in the Square. I should like 
to know whether the Government can 
show that on any former occasion, either 
on his own Motion or on the initiation 
or suggestion of the Government, the 
Chief Commissioner of Police, by procla- 
mation or notice or ukase—I care not 
which—has chosen, upon his own au- 
thority, to prohibit any meeting, how- 
ever lawful or orderly, in Trafalgar 
Square. In 1885, when it was proposed 
by a Mr. W. J. L. Hooper to hold a 
meeting in Trafalgar Square to celebrate 
the release of Mrs. Weldon from prison, 
that gentleman received the following 
letter from the office of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police :— 


“4, Whitehall Place, S.W., 
** Sept. 9, 1885. 

“ Sir, —With reference to your letter of the 
4th inst., I am directed by the Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis to acquaint you that it 
would be very inconvenient, both to the 
speakers at the proposed meeting and to the 
public, to have the meeting addressed from the 
steps leading from the pavement of the Square 
to the Terrace, and the blocking of this public 
way, which is unusual, might lead to disorder 
on the part of persons resenting it. The base 
of the Nelson column is not allowed as a plat- 
form for addressing meetings, and the usual 
and most convenient spot for such purposes is 
at the base of the wall at the north (or National 
Gallery) side of the Square. In many instances 
the promoters of the meetings bring with them 
a small portable platform to raise the speakers 
above the people, and this procedure is not 
interfered with by the police. The drivers of 
carriages in the procession should be instructed 
to obey the directions of the police, who would 
then arrange the empty vehicles at the north 
and west sides of the Square in the carriage 
way, so as to cause the least possible obstruc- 
tion ; and every assistance would be afforded to 
prevent disorder at the meeting. 

“T am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
“COC, L. Barnurst, 
‘“* pro Chief Clerk.” 
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I have further to say that up to 1886, 
although there were a large number of 
meetings, many of them largely at- 
tended, held in Trafalgar Square. no 
serious disturbance occurred at any of 
them. In 1886, however, there was a 
meeting which was attended by unhappy 
consequences. We know that those conse- 
quences resulted from a misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the police of the orders 
which had been given to them. They be- 
lieved they were told to assemble in the 
Mall, and the order in fact, was that they 
should assemble in Pall Mall, to be 
ready if they were required. The result 
was that a considerable number of per- 
sons—the fringe of the meeting—{a 
laugh |—well, I think so, and I perhaps 
know as much about the meeting as the 
hon. Member who seems to doubt it—a 
considerable number of persons acted 
in a disorderly manner. I am not going 
to say they were exemplary characters. 
Taking advantage of the circumstances 
in which they found themselves, they in- 
dulged in looting, and disturbances of a 
more or less serious character occurred. 
I will now refer to the evidence given 
in legal proceedings by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), 
whose courtesy I ought to acknowledge 
in giving precedence to me on this sub- 
ject. Charles Bradlaugh, being exa- 
mined, said— 


“He had known Trafalgar Square for 35 
years, and during that time the public had 
passed freely over every part of it. He 
had never seen a notice exhibited stating that 
the Square was private property. Between 
1855 and 1884 he had taken part in public meet 
ings there. After 1860 he had frequently con- 
vened meetings there, none of which had been 
dispersed by the police or prevented. On the 
31st of July, 1871, he was served by Inspector 
Clark with a written notice on behalf of the 
Commissioners forbidding him to hold a meet- 
ing. A meeting had been called by Mr. Odger, 
which had been proclaimed and which he 
doubted the legality of, and he issued a notice 
convening another meeting. The notice stated 
that force would be used if he attempted to 
hold it, and Inspector Clark, who served the 
notice, asked for ananswer. He answered that 
the meeting was legal, and that any attempt to 
disperse it would be illegal, and that he would 
resist force by force. ‘That was about 11 in 
the morning, and about 12 he served a notice 
on the Home Secretary and the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police to the same effect. He held 
the meetings. ‘lhe Assistant Commissioner of 
Police was present. There was no attempt to 
disperse the meeting, although there was a 
large force of police present.”’ 


I have shown that meetings have been 
Sir Charles Russeil 
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held in Trafalgar Square since it was 
Trafalgar Square, that the legality of 
those meetings has been admitted by 
the action of the Home Secretary in 
1848 and in 1866, and by the action of 
the police who have assisted in carrying 
out those meetings, and that no disturb- 
ance of a serious character has taken 
place. I nowcome to the unhappy oc- 
currences of the 13th and the 20th of 
November last. It is true that previous 
to the 13th of November there had been 
a number of meetings held of a more or 
less disorderly character ; it is true that 
these meetings were the cause of very 
considerable annoyance and inconveni- 
ence, and even possibly of danger to 
business and injury to persons whose 
premises surround Trafalgar Square. 
My object in this Motion, which I think 
the House will appreciate, would be 
while preserving the right of meeting in 
Trafalgar Square to preserve it under 
such legal conditions and authority as 
should minimize inconvenience to the 
public and give security for the preser- 
vation of order by those who are respon- 
sible for its maintenance. With refer- 
ence to the meetings that were held 
before the 13th of November, if they 
were unlawful, I want to know why the 
Home Secretary or the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police did not previously 
interfere with them? I do not under- 
stand it is suggested that the object with 
which they were called was unlawful. 
If they were made an occasion for the 
delivery of seditious speeches or of 
speeches inciting to breaches of the 
peace or disorder, I want to know why 
steps were not taken against the indivi- 
duals for the offences so committed? I 
now come to the meeting of November 
13, which I beg the House to observe— 
and which I would fain believe the 
Home Secretary failed to distinguish— 
was wholly unconnected with any of 
the meetings that had gone before. 
The meeting was called by a respon- 
sible body of men—the confederated 
Liberal or Radical Clubs of London 
—for an object which the Crown can- 
not and did not suggest was an unlaw- 
ful purpose. Unquestionably it was 
an ‘‘improper purpose” according to 
the view of the Government, because it 
was to denounce their policy in Ireland. 
I wish the House to observe the dates. 
That meeting was resolved upon on the 
2nd of November, and it was announced 
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by posters on the 5th of November. It 
.was under the management of the re- 
presentatives of a large number of clubs 
and political societies in the Metropolis; 
and I recollect that at an interview 
which several friends and I had 
with the Home Secretary the Chief 
Commissioner of Police admitted that on 
several previous occasions the conveners 
of this meeting had acted in harmony 
with the police in preserving order; the 
Chief Commissioner willingly and grate- 
fully recognized that fact. On the 
8th of November was placarded the 
public notice setting forth that dis- 
orderly scenes had occurred in Trafalgar 
Square, and with a view to preventing 
the recurrence of such disorderly scenes— 
**T, Charles Warren, do hereby give notice, 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State and 
the concurrence of the First Commissioner of 
Her Majesty’s Works, that until further inti- 
mation no public meeting will be allowed to 
assemble in ‘Trafalgar Square, nor will speeches 
be allowed to be delivered therein, and all well- 
disposed persons are requested to abstain from 
assembling there, as measures will be adopted 
to prevent any such meeting or the delivery of 
any speech.” 
Let me say that if this notice has any 
legal effect at all—and I shall be sur- 
prised if any lawyer says the contrary— 
on the legality or illegality of the meet- 
ing, its lawful or unlawful character ; it 
derives no additional force from the 
fact that it is stated to have the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State and the 
concurrence of the First Commissioner 
of Works. The Home Secretary repre- 
sents the Executive, and has no authority 
in the matter special or peculiar to him ; 
his authority is derived from the general 
Common Law; and as regards the First 
Commissioner, even if he had any 
power, this notice is no exercise of his 
authority, and he had no power to dele- 
gate it to anybody else. This notice 
stands upon its merits or demerits, 
whatever they may be—upon the simple 
statement that ‘“‘I, Charles Warren,” 
forbid until further notice any meeting 
whatever. I am a little uncertain as to 
how to treat this notice. In the Police 
Court my able and learned friend Mr. 
Poland spoke of it as being an act of 
the Executive Government; but I ob- 
serve that at the Old Bailey my hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
said there was not a tittle of evidence to 
show that the Government had anything 
to do with it. 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) : 
I must venture to correct the hon. and 
learned Member. What I did say was 
that the putting in motion of that notice 
came from the Police Authorities in 
the interest of public peace, but that 
there was no evidence that the Executive 
put the notice in motion, but that they 
approved the action of Sir Charles 
Warren on the statements laid before 
them by him. 

Str CHARLES RUSSELL: I do not 
find from the report in The 7imes that he 
said the Executive approved what was 
done; but I do find the statement that 
the responsibility rested not on the Go- 
vernment, but on Sir Charles Warren, 
who, he goes on to say, was appointed 
by a Liberal Government; but, apart 
from that, he continued, there was not a 
tittle of evidence from which anyone 
could venture to suggest that Sir Charles 
Warren tock action on the suggestion of 
the Executive. That, I think, is what 
I substantially said. Well, we now hear 
for the first time that the Government, 
if they did not take the initiative, did 
approve what wasdone, After this] am 
entitled to draw the conclusion that it 
was the act of the Government. First 
of all, what is the effect of that notice? 
Will any lawyer say that that notice 
makes the least difference as regards the 
question whether the meeting intended 
to be held would have been a lawful 
meeting or not? Would it not be ad- 
mitted that that notice or proclamation 
had had no effect whatever in deter- 
mining one way or the other the lawful- 
ness or unlawfulness of the meeting? I 
beg the House to bear in mind the point 
on which I insist in this matter. I do 
not now question, and never have ques- 
tioned, the right of the Executive to stop 
any meeting which they could satisfy 
any proper tribunal was an unlawful 
meeting, either because of its avowed 
object, or because it was calculated to 
inspire the minds of ordinary persons in 
the neighbourhood with fear. I admit 
that to be the law. But that is not 
what this notice does. What it does 
is to peremptorily forbid, until it is 
withdrawn, any meeting being held 
in Trafalgar Square, however lawful 
and however peaceable. I will no- 
tice the observation which the Home 
Secretary made the other night with 
reference to this point. The hon. Mem- 
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ber for North-West Lanarkshire (Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham) put a Question 
to the Home Secretary as to whether 
this ukase, as he chose to call it, was or 
was not still in force. To that the Home 
Secretary answered—‘‘The regulations 
of Sir Charles Warren in relation to 
Trafalgar Square are still in force.’ Is 
the defence of the Government this-- 
that this document is a regulation as to 
the use of Trafalgar Square? No. What, 
then, is the defence and justification in 
point of law? Again I say I admit the 
right of the Executive Government, upon 
their responsibility and for either of the 
reasons I have given, to prevent a meet- 
ing in the Square; but I deny the right 
of the Executive Government, and still 
more the right of Sir Charles Warren, 
to issue a Proclamation forbidding any 
meeting, irrespective of its character. 
Having got rid of the idea that this 
notice was one for the regulation of 
Trafalgar Square, by what is it to be 
defended? Let me remind the Homo 
Secretary that the finding of the jury 
and the termination of the case at the 
Old Bailey gave no colour or legal 
sanction of any sort or kind as to the 
legality or illegality of future orderly 
meetings in the Square. A deputation 
waited upon the Home Secretary on the 
11th of November, and I should like to 
read to the House what took place. The 
Home Secretary used this language— 


‘“*The public have no right of meeting in 
Trafalgar Square. It is only by the sufferance 
and permission of the Queen that they do meet 
there. That permission is, of course, ordi- 
narily extended, and would be ordinarily ex- 
tended to any bond fide meeting, to any real 
political assemblage that came there for bond fide 
political purposes; but it is on sufferance and 
with permission, and Her Majesty (or rather the 
Office of Works, who speak for Her Majesty in 
the matter) has a perfectly legal right to with- 
hold that permission.” 


Now, I wish to know who made the 
Home Secretary judge, and who gave 
him, as the adviser of the Queen in these 
matters, the right of saying what is a 
bond fide meeting? This is very dangerous 
ground for the Home Secretary, and I 
venture to say there is no legal support 
for it. I deny that access to the Square 
is upon sufferance. The purpose for 
which the Square can be used, when ac- 
cess is obtained, is another and different 
question; but that there is a right of 
access to the Square I think is apparent. 
I have, I think, already made it clear 
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that the public have a right of user of 
the Square, and the Home Secretary 
has no authority to take it away; but I 
will follow the matter a little further. 
Does not the Home Secretary see—do 
not all the legal Members of the House 
see—that evenjif a meeting was held on 
a place, and the persons holding the 
meeting were committing a trespass, 
that act of trespass would not neces- 
sarily make the meeting unlawful? 
People in those circumstances do not 
commit the offence of holding an un- 
lawful meeting, but the offence of tres- 
pass only. And if you come to deal 
with the question of obstruction, it will 
be seen that obstruction will not make a 
meeting unlawful on that account only. 
It is not too much to say that you can- 
not hold a meeting in any public place 
at which you would not be guilty, ina 
greater or lesser degree, of obstruction 
which may extend over accustomed ways 
or footpaths. But will any lawyer say, if 
a meeting is held under circumstances 
which cause obstruction, that that fact 
necessarily makes it a meeting of an un- 
lawful character? Ideny it. The per- 
sons holding the meeting may be guilty 
of an offence for which they can be 
dealt with; but it is not the offence of 
taking part in or of holding av unlawful 
meeting. I should like to quote, on 
this question of public meeting, from 
an author whose opinions will be re- 
ceived with approbation by Dissentient 
Liberals on this side of the House. My 
friend Professor Dicey, one of the ablest 
and one of the most honest and candid 
of the advocates of our Dissentient 
Friends, says— 

“The right of assembling is nothing more 
than the result of the view taken by the Courts 
as to individual liberty of person and individual 
liberty of speech. There is no special law al- 
lowing A, B, and C to meet together either in 
the open air or elsewhere for a lawful purpose; 
but the right of A to go where he pleases, so 
that he does not commit a trespass, and to say 
what he likes to B, so that his talk is not libel- 
lous or seditious, the right of B to do the like 
with regard to A, and the existence of the same 
rights of C, D, E, and F, and so on ad infinitum, 
leads to the consequence that A, B, C, D anda 
thousand or ten thousand other persons may (as 
a general rule) meet together in any place where 
otherwise they each have a right to be fora 
lawful purpose and in a lawful manner.” 


The next step in the matter is the occur- 
rence of the meeting itself. I think 
there are few men who have any doubt 
that if the authorities had permitted the 
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meeting to be held undisturbed by the 
action of the police, although it might 
have caused inconvenience to some, it 
would not have resulted in any general 
tumult or disorder. But the course re- 
sorted to by the police, of stopping 
large masses of people who were on 
their way to the Square in the exer- 
cise of what they believed to be their 
long - accustomed right, undoubtedly 
had very serious effects upon the 
public temper, and ultimately upon the 
public peace. I ‘am not going into 
this question, which is not pertinent to 
the Motion. I wish this Motion to be 
discussed apart from that point, and on 
its own merits. I will only say, with 
regard to it, that the Government based 
their contention as to the illegality of 
the meeting on three grounds—(1) that 
the defendants had taken part in a riot; 
(2) that they took part in a disorderly 
meeting, in which the police were 
assaulted ; and (3) that the meeting was 
unlawful on the ground that it was cal- 
culated to inspire terror in the minds of 
persons living in the neighbourhood, 
The jury negatived the question of riot 
and the question of disorderly meeting, 
and found the defendants guilty on the 
third ground only. As to what took 
place on the occasion I forbear to say 
more than this—that the assault and riot 
having been negatived, I am sorry the 
learned Judge did not see his way, inas- 
much as it was admitted by the Crown 
that the meeting was held in the asser- 
tion of what was considered to be a legal 
right—I am sorry the learned Judge did 
not see his way to allow the prisoners to 
stand out and come up for judgment 
when called upon. The finding of the 
jury must be taken as a justification of 
the action of the police in preventing the 
particular meeting from being held; but 
it is no justification in point of law or 
reason for this standing prohibition of 
Sir Charles Warren, which is now to be 
treated as the action of the Government, 
permanently and absolutely at their will 
and pleasure, to prevent all orderly 
meetings from being held in Trafalgar 
Square. Now, in this matter, 1 have to 
trouble the House with one word, and 
one word only, as to another ground of 
justification whieh is sought to be put 
forward. The only notice existing on 
the 13th of November was the notice of 
the 8th of November; but after the meet- 
ing of the 13th of November a further 
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notice was issued by Sir Charles Warren, 
in which, citing as his justification—and 
I call attention to it—the Statutes of the 
2 & 3 Fict. and the 7 & 8 Vict., he pur- 
ported to make this order or regulation 
that no meeting is to be allowed to 
assemble or any person to be allowed to 
deliver any public speech in Trafalgar 
Square or in the streets or thoroughfares 
adjoining or leading thereto, and that 
no organized processions shall be 
allowed to pass along the streets or 
thoroughfares adjoining or leading 
thereto. Whatare the Statutes cited in 
support of this? They are two. I dis- 
pose of one of them by a passing refer- 
ence. The Act passed in 1844—7 & 
8 Vict.—gives certain authority, limited, 
as I have indicated, to the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests and 
now to the Commissioners of Works. 
The only section in the other Statute 
which has any bearing on this matter 
is the 52nd section, which makes it 
lawful for the Commissioner of Police 
from time to time, as occasion may re- 
quire, to frame regulations for the route 
to be observed by all carts, carriages, 
horses, and persons, and for preventing 
obstruction in thestreets and thorough- 
fares within the Metropolitan Police 
district, in all times of public processions, 
public rejoicings, or illuminations, and 
also to give directions to constables to 
keep in order and to prevent any ob- 
struction of the thoroughfares in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Her 
Majesty’s Palaces, the Public Offices, 
Parliament, the Courts of Law, the 
Police Courts, theatres, and other 
places of public resort, and in any case 
where the thoroughfares are thronged 
and liable to be obstructed. What does 
this Statute mean? It is not a Statute 
forbidding processions, but a Statute for 
regulating them. It is not a Statute 
forbidding public moetings, but it isa 
power given to the police to be exer- 
cised with the view of marshalling, so 
to speak, the traffic, so that there may 
be as little disturbance or inconvenience 
to the public as possible. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary say that it is within the competence 
of the First Commissioner of Metropo- 
litan Police to forbid anybody from 
coming down Parliament Street, or to 
forbid any procession from going down 
the Embankment? I should like to 
know what the right hon. Gentleman’s 
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the head, some indication of an answer, 
because I submit to the House that un- 
less the power claimed is a power to the 
extent and of the kind that I have 
indicated, there is no more power to 
stop processions in the direction of 
Trafalgar Square by a general order 
applicable to all occasions than there is 
to stop them in any thoroughfare of the 
Metropolis. I have so far dealt with 
this matter very much on the legal 
grounds, but I confess that I do not 
think this is a question which the House 
can afford or ought to discuss in the 
mere language of legal pedantry. I am 
fully aware of the technical legal diffi- 
culties in the way, in many cases, of 
affirmatively establishing in a Court of 
Law the concrete right of open-air 
public meeting. But this is a question 
in which a right that the public have 
exercised in fact has been restrained 
by a peremptory mandate of the Go- 
vernment, which they are called upon 
to justify, not only in point of law, 
but on Constitutional principles. I sub- 
mit they can do neither. If they want 
to have further powers to maintain order 
and to keep the peace, let them come 
to Parliament and ask for them, and 
my Motion opens the road to inquiry. 
If the existing regulations are inade- 
quate, let them be strengthened ; but do 
not by an indirect method or side-wind 
make an invasion upon a long exercised 
right of the public, or interfere with it 
in this peremptory and unconstitutional 
manner. I have pointed out that the 
question of the right to hold orderly 
meetings in Trafalgar Square was not 
raised in the case heard at the Old 
Bailey. There was a kind of assertion 
by the learned Attorney General that 
there was no right of access to the 
Square, which in his summing-up Mr. 
Justice Charles did not seem to endorse. 
I know, also, there was a suggestion of 
Mr. Justice Charles as to the non-exist- 
ence of the supposed right of holding 
public meetings in Trafalgar Square. In 
so far as any such suggestion was made 
by that learned Judge, I say with all 
respect that it was a mere obiter dictum, 
because the question did not arise in the 
case. ‘The ground upon which the ver- 


dict of the jury at the Old Bailey rested 
would have equally applied to any 
like meeting in any place—even in a 


Sir Charles Ruascll 





But when the Government had the 
opportunity of having the question 
judicially determined as to whether there 
was or was not the right to hold an 
orderly meeting in Trafalgar Square, I 
say unmistakably—I do not say it 
offensively—that they shirked the ques- 
tion. I allude, of course, to the case of 
Mr. Saunders, a former Member of this 
House. Mr. Saunders attended at Tra- 
falgar Square, having given notice tothe 
police that he would, on the 8th and 
again on the llth of November. He 
said that he claimed his right to go there 
and to speak to the unemployed in terms 
of sympathy, and I think he said terms of 
comfort. The police toldhim they would 
not permit the meeting. He said that he 
would hold it. He went to the place of 
meeting and began to speak. An in- 
spector or constable desired him to de- 
sist. He said he would not desist, but 
would persevere until he was forcibly 
prevented. Consequently, the inspector or 
constable put his hand on him tostophim, 
and the meeting was then at an end. Mr. 
Saunders was brought before a magis- 
trate and was defended—ably defended 
-—by my learned friend Mr. Corrie Grant, 
and the representatives of the Govern- 
ment on that occasion showed the most 
anxious desire to withdraw the charge. 
Mr. Corrie Grant wanted to know what 
was the offence that had beencommitted; 
and I call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary to a 
very extraordinary thing-—namely, to 
what Mr. Poland, a most able and com- 
petent counsel on the other side, said in 
his argument. In the first place, Mr. 
Corrie Grant said—‘‘ This is not a re- 
gulation under any Statute.” Mr. 
Poland said—‘‘It is quite clear it is 
not.”” Mr. Corrie Grant asked on what 
authority the prohibition rested—what 
section authorized it? Mr. Poland said 
—‘ No Statute. He does it simply as a 
servant of the Crown.” So that we have 
here the old idea of private property, 
and that a trespass is committed by any- 
one going to the Square without or 
against the permission of the Crown. 
I had intended to allude to the case of 
the other public parks, and I shall be 
very short in my reference to them. 
The right of user by the public in other 
open spaces in the Metropolis than Tra- 
falgar Square cannot be said to be in a 
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satisfactory condition. It calls for inquiry | 


as the Motion suggests. Shortly stated, 
these public places are of two classes— 
those which are outside the Public Parks 
Act of 1872, and those that are within 
that Act. Under the regulations framed 
in pursuance of the Public Parks Act of 
1872 there are in London four places, 
and four only, so far as I am aware, in 
which there is the right of public meet- 
ing, and that right is given in rather a 
remarkable way. It is not expressly 
said that there shall be a right of public 
meeting, but that no public meeting 
shall be allowed to take place except 
within certain spaces and subject to 
various other conditions. Those four 
places are Hyde Park, Regent’s Park, 
Victoria Park, and Battersea Park. 
Then, as to the places not within the 
Public Parks Act, they stand in this 
position. First, as to the licensing 
authority, where the Metropolitan 
Board is the primary authority for 
making bye-laws, the confirming autho- 
rity is either the Secretary of State or 
First Commissioner of Works. Where 
the Local Board are the conservators, 
the confirming authority is the Local 
Government Board. Where the con- 
servators are appointed from local resi- 
dents, the confirming authority is the 
First Commissioner of Works. So that 
you have these various authorities, and 
not ulways acting in harmony. In regard 
to those places specially under the juris- 
diction of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, there is a prohibition of a quali- 
fied kind against any right to hold 
public meetings in by far the largest 
number of open spaces in and around 
the Metropolis. I mean that such meet- 
ings cannot be lawfully held unless by 
the written consent of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works first had and obtained. 
This applies to a very large number of 
places, among which are—Blackheath, 
Hampstead Heath, Shepherd’s Bush 
Common, Hackney Commons, comprising 
London Fields, Hackney Downs, Wells 
Street Common (otherwise Hackney 
Common), North Mill Fields, South 
Mill Fields, Stoke Newington Common, 
Clapton Common, and parcels of land at 
or near Dalston Lane, and Grove Street, 
Wormwood Scrubs, Shoulder-of-Mutton 
Green, Plumstead Common, Peckham 
Rye, Goose Green, Nunhead Green, 
Clapham Common, Brook Green, Eel- 
brook Common, Parson’s Green, Toot- 
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ing Beck Common, and Tooting Grave- 
ney Common. In all these cases the 
consent of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works is to be obtained. It does not 
seem to me that the right which unques- 
tionably the public of this country 
greatly cherish should be, as regards all 
these open spaces, so entirely at the 
will and pleasure of an authority which 
cannot be in any real sense of the words 
be called a Representative Body, and as 
to which I will only say further that it is 
not a Body which can be said tocommand 
universal confidence. In particular, I 
cannot think that the Government can 
be satisfied, or ought to be satisfied, with 
the position in which the question of 
Trafalgar Square rests. I cannot think 
they will consider it a satisfactory state 
of things that there should now be in 
1888 so remarkable an interference by 
the Chief Commissioner acting for the 
Government—and now, as we are to take 
it, by the Government themselves— 
with a long-established right. It is not 
a state of things that the public will 
put up with, or ought to put up with. 
They claim the right, according to the 
custom by which they have exercised it, 
to hold meetings in Trafalgar Square. 
Ihave no doubt they are willing and 
anxious to have proper anc sober rules 
for the conduct and regulation of meet- 
ings, so as to minimize and reduce, as 
far as possible, any inconvenience to the 
public. But this question, it seems to 
me, touches a much greater and a much 
broader question, apart from its strictly 
legal aspect andcharacter. Speaking of 
liberty in this country, De Tocqueville 
said that he was surprised to find how 
little there was about liberty and of 
liberty in the law of the country, and how 
much there was of liberty in the Consti- 
tutional understandings and customs of 
the country. Our right of liberty of the 
Press, reduced to its elements, means no 
more than that a man, without previous 
licence, publishes what he pleases, taking 
the legal consequences, and submitting 
himself, in what he writes, to the judg- 
ment of a jury. So as regards this 
public right of meeting. I have avoided 
arguing the question in any spirit— 
and I hope I have succeeded—of narrow, 
technical, legal pedantry. I desire to 
put iton broader and higher grounds 
than that. This question touches a 
right which the people of the country 
have long enjoyed, and which taey 
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deeply cherish. The exercise of that 
right has been of very great value in 
the past, and I believe it will be of 
great value in the future. What has 
been the result of the exercise of that 
right in this country? The result has 
been that while we have seen revolutions 
in other countries carried by violence and 
lawlessness and accompanied by crime, 
we have seen in this country revolutions 
as great and as wide-reaching as any 
which have occurred abroad, carried by 
peaceable means, because this country 
has lived and thriven upon the breath of 
free public discussion. The right of 
public meeting has helped to form 
public opinion; it has given voice to 
popular discontent ; and I say that public 
diseontent, even if it be unreasonable 
discontent, ought to have a voice. It 
has quickened the action of Legislatures 
—aye, and its action has quickened and 
roused the conscience of Governments. 
It has been useful in the past, so I be- 
lieve it will be useful in the future; and, 
therefore, I hope the House of Commons 
will not, by vote or otherwise, do any- 
thing to impair, restrict, or weaken that 
power of expressing public opinion. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman concluded 
by moving the Resolution of which he 
had given Notice. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, having regard to the importance of 
preserving and protecting the right of open air 
public meetings for Her Majesty’s subjects in 
the Metropolis, and with a view to prevent ill- 
will and disorder, it is desirable that an inquiry 
should be instituted by a Committee of this 
House into the conditions subject to which such 
meetings may be held, and the limits of the 
right of interference therewith by the Execu- 
tive Government.’’— (Sir Charles Russell.) 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I should 
like, at the outset of the observations I 
shall make to the House, to express my 
cordial concurrence with the closing re- 
marks of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for South Hackney 
(Sir Charles Russell). The importance 
and value of public meetings the Go- 
vernment fully recognize. We entirely 
admit the truth of his assertion—that it 
is desirable that popular discontent should 
find a free and open voice, and should 
not be driven to express itself in secret 
conventicles and other ways. {[ believe 
that no one in this House is more con- 
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vinced of those somewhat—I say it 
without offence—elementary maxims to 
which he has given eloquent expression. 
But I believe in this question of Tra- 
falgar Square, which has now arisen 
between the authorities and some part 
of the public, we have done nothing to 
impair any public right—nothing to 
diminish any real right of public meet- 
ing which exists in the Metropolis. Our 
action has been entirely dictated by 
what I may call police considerations— 
consideration of public order, the pro- 
tection of persons and property, and 
what was necessary to be done in order 
to prevent a repetition of the scenes thet 
happened not much more than two years 
ago, and which certainly were a disgrace 
both to this Metropolis and its civiliza- 
tion. No doubt there does lie at the 
bottom of this controversy some neces- 
sary inquiry into the legal position of 
Trafalgar Square. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has disclaimed the use of 
mere legal pedantry in dealing with the 
subject ; but, at the same time, artfully 
—I1 do not use the word in an offensive 
sense—doing that, he has led the way 
over a series of Statutes, seeking to 
produce upon the House an impression 
that there was some legal right of pub- 
lic meeting in Trafalgar Square. If 
that was not his intention or purpose, 
then the greater part of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s argument had no 
purpose at all. Now, as to the legal 
right of meeting in Trafalgar Square, I 
absolutely challenge it and join issue upon 
it. Isay that such aright does not exist 
in law orinfact. No such thing can be 
pretended directly or openly by a lawyer, 
even of much less eminence than the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. I do not 
propose to follow the hon. and learned 
Gentleman at great length through the 
Statutes. I shall shortly put the view 
which I found accepted at the Home 
Office when I entered it. It is this. 
Under the Statute of 1844 Trafalgar 
Square was not created the property of 
the Crown, and certainly it was not the 
private property of the Crown; but 
Trafalgar Square was recognized by 
statutory enactment as one of the here- 
ditary possessions of the Crown, the 
ownership of which was therefore in the 
Crown. ‘The reason of that, I appre- 
hend, was that Trafalgar Square was 
made out of an old Royal property called 
King’s Mews. 
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Str CHARLES RUSSELL: No; only 
a very small part of it. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: 
learned Gentleman was 
accurate in some of his facts; at least, 
they do not conform with tbe informa- 
tion I have been able to collect on the 
subject. Trafalgar Square took the 
place originally of a large building 
called the King’s Mews and its appur- 
tenaces, to which were «dded premises 
in part purchased by private and in part 
by public money. It is enough, how- 
ever, to take one’s stand on the Act of 
1844, and I have no desire to lay before 
the House any technical or pedantic 
view of that Act. But how can anyone 
read that Act and understand otherwise 
than that Parliament intended to declare, 
as it does declare— 

‘* That the place or square called Trafalgar 
Square is by this Act vested in the Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, her heirs and successors, as 
part and parcel of the hereditary possessions of 
Her Majesty.” 

Then the Act goes on to vest—I wish 
frankly to admit that it clothes Trafalgar 
Square with a species of public trust— 
the management, care, control, and regu- 
lation of the Square in the Commis- 
sioners of Woods—now of Works—as 
representing the Crown, and they are 
required to keep it in order. Then comes 
the 3rd section of the Act, to which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
refer, but which throws light on the 
position of the Square. That section 
says that the clauses of the Metropolitan 
Police Act shall apply to this Act and to 
the Square, so far as such clauses and 
provisions are not repugnant or incon- 
sistent with the Trafalgar Square Act. 
That section makes it impossible for any 
lawyer to say that Trafalgar Square was 
an ordinary street or thoroughfare at 
that time. The provisions of the Police 
Act apply toall thoroughfares and streets 
of the Metropolis; but without that ex- 
press enactment the police could have 
had no more to do with Trafalgar 
Square than with any private garden 
in the Metropolis, and they could not 
have gone into it to exercise any of their 
ordinary functions. The view at the 
Home Office was that it was vested in 
Her Majesty for public purposes and 
public objects. The management was 
committed to a great officer of State, 
namely, the Commissioner of Works— 
the right and title of Her Majesty, so 
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| far as owning the ground was concerned, 
was Jeft untouched—in order that the 
| Square might be best devoted to the 
public enjoyment and to the public ad- 
vantage. At that time it certainly was 
not a thoroughfare, because the Act of 
Parliament contemplates that the Com- 
missioner of Works may put up in it 
things which might be viewed as an 
obstruction. Things have been put up 
by the First Commissioner in Trafalgar 
Square which might be considered ob- 
structions if put up in any ordinary 
| thoroughfare. The statue of Sir Charles 
Napier was put up in 1858, the statue of 
Sir Henry Havelock in 1861, that of 
George IV. in 1845, and the great 
column between 1844 and 1847. There- 
fore things were put up in Trafalgar 
Square which showed that Parliament 
contemplated a condition of affairs in- 
consistent with the dedication of the 
Square as an ordinary highway, and 
that it was intended by Parliament that 
the public should have the use and en- 
joyment of the Square, possibly in a 
more complete way than they had 
the use and enjoyment of the 
Parks. Of course, I am not insensible 
to the contention which might be raised 
that subsequent user of the Square 
might have altered that condition of 
things and given the public a right of 
thoroughfare; but such a point has never 
been raised, has never been argued, and 
has never been decided. It would, in- 
deed, admit of a good deal of argument; 
but I do not think it necessary to enter 
into that question, but I will take it the 
other way. If there be a right of user 
and of thoroughfare that only makes the 
case of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the more untenable. It is undeniable 
that the right of public meetings in any 
street or thoroughfare, does not exist. 
It does not exist on the property of any 
private owner, but with the consent of 
that private owner. But nobody dis- 
putes that. Nor, on the other hand, 
would anybody deny that public meet- 
ings may be held—indeed they must be 
held—in places where they can be held, 
with the sanction of the owner. The 
right of public meeting is the right 
of expressing your opinions openly, 
publicly, on any subject whatever, 
whether you attack the Government of 
the day, or whether you defend it; but 
it does not mean that you may take 
possession of any place you wish for the 
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purpose of holding your meeting. If, 
as I have said, you hold a meeting upon 
the land cf a private owner, the consent 
of the owner must be obtained, and 
nuthing is more clear than that you have 
no right to hold a meeting in a public 
thoroughfare. That is the law. I 
listened to the hon. and learned Member 
to see whether he would say that there 
was aright of public meeting in the 
streets or thoroughfares. He did not 
assert it; he assumed it. I should have 
been glad to draw him into that asser- 
tion if I could, but he did not assert any 
right of meeting in a public thorough- 
fare or street. It would certainly be 
most monstrous to say that any number 
of betting men might meet in Fleet 
Street to talk over the result of a race. 
[An hon. Memser: They do it now. | 
I know they do; but they ought to be 
removed, because the place is not de- 
voted to the purpose of public meetings, 
but to other purposes equally useful. 
The hon. and learned Member spoke of 
this point not having been decided at 
the Central Criminal Court, I take it 
to have been decided. The point was 
raised by the hon. and learned Member 


for East Fife (Mr. Asquith). And what 
did Mr. Justice Charles say? He 
said— 


“IT have anxiously considered the observa- 
tions which Mr. Asquith has addressed to you, 
and I can find no warrant for telling you that 
there is a right of public meeting either in Tra- 
falgar Square or any other public thoroughfare. 
So far as I know the law of England, the use of 
public thoroughfares is for the people to pass 
and repass along them. That is the purpose 
for which they are, as we say, dedicated by the 
owner of them to the use of the public; and 
they are not dedicated to the public use for any 
other purpose that I know of than for the pur- 
pose of passing and repassing; and if you come to 
regard Trafalgar Square as being a place of 
public resort simply, it seems to me it would 
be very analogous to that. Equally on the 
part of the public they have no right, although 
they may often do it without objection—the 
public have no right to hold meetings for dis- 
cussion upon any questions, be they social, 
political, or religious. ‘That is my direction of 
the law to you as far as regards the abstract 
right of the people to meet in public places.”’ 


That is a very accurate definition of the 
law, and it would be very unfortunate if 
any discussion in this House would allow 
the opinion to prevail that the public 
have a right to meet in every public 
thoroughfare. However much one may 
desire that public meetings should be 
held—and no one desires it more than I 
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—I must say that to allow them in public 
thoroughfares would be to land London 
and other towns like London in hopeless 
confusion. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber went on to say—*‘ Oh, but there have 
been meetings heldin Trafalgar Square,” 
and he gave the instance of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh), who--sccording to his wont— 
held a meeting there in defiance of the 
authorities. The hon. Member for 
Northampton—and I congratulate him 
—won the victory on that occasion. The 
public authorities, perhaps wisely and 
prudently under the circumstances, in 
order to avoid a collison said nothing 
about it, and allowed him to go on and 
hold the meeting. Our whole life, public 
and private, is full of examples of that 
kind. You have no right to crowd the 
streets with carriages for private parties 
ofan evening; but the authorities do not 
interfere to prevent it, because the in- 
convenience is so slight. There are 
numbers of things which people have no 
right to do, and yet they are not inter- 
fered with. Meetings have been held 
for years in Trafalgar Square—held as 
of right—they were not unlawful on that 
account, though there was no right ; but 
they have been passed over because in 
the circumstances of the time there was 
no reason for the Executive to interfere. 
The question is whether last autumn 
the licence which had been good-humour- 
edly extended in other cases ought or 
ought not to have been withdrawn? 
Whether you view Trafalgar Square as 
Crown property or strictly as a thorough- 
fare, is there a right of meeting there, 
or is the public injured and is any right 
taken from them when a meeting is pro- 
hibited? But although I have admitted 
that any wise and prudent Government 
would not insist upon its right to inter- 
fere in all cases, and would overlook a 
harmless infringement of the law, I in- 
vite the House to say whether the con- 
dition of things was such last autumn 
that we were not bound to prevent the 
meetings from taken place? I must re- 
mind the House what the course of 
events had been. The House will not 
forget how the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Plunket) expressed his sympathy with 
the wretched creatures who crowded into 
Trafalgar Square at night for the pur- 
pose of attracting charity—they had no 
refuge at night, had neither food to eat 
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nor work to do—and the largest sym- 
pathy was felt for them, and then came 
the meetings of the unemployed. The 
meetings in the case of the unemployed 
were attended during the months of 
October and November with a growing 
danger of riots every day. Language 
was used of a seditious and dangerous 
character. I might quote language 
which was used at them, and which 
grew each day more and more violent 
and threatening. A certain organiza- 
tion was introduced into the movement, 
and speeches were made more and more 
likely to provoke disorder and tumult. 
I do not attach too much consequence to 
those speeches, but they are not to be 
altogether disregarded. Many things 
are said by excited public speakers, 
perhaps not meant to be acted on. But 
one could not altogether overlook the 
language used day by day, and which 
amounted to threats of violence if relief 
could not be obtained for the un- 
employed from the constituted authorities 
—relief for distress, which was truly 
alleged, I believe, in many cases. One 
person advised that they should go to 
the National Gallery, because he had 
tried it once himself with 200 men and 
had frightened the people there out of 
their senses. Another advised that 
30,000 men should go to the Lord 
Mayor with lumps of granite in their 
pockets. Another said that if the Lord 
Mayor would not do so-and-so they 
would ‘terrorize the old scoundrel.” 
[ Cries of ‘‘Name!”’| The author of this 
last observation was Mr. Allman, who 
afterwards admitted that he was paid so 
much a week by the Society for the Un- 
employed. We did not prosecute that 
sedition ; we did not treat it as seditious ; 
we did not think it worth it. Another 
orator said that pressure should be 
brought to bear by firing London in 400 
places at once, while another urged them 
to carry sticks. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman give any 
names? If he will give the name of 
the man who said that, I think I can 
identify him with the police. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not know 
whether the hon. Member for Nor- 


thampton suggests that the police 
employed people to make seditious 
speeches ? 


Mr. BRADLAUGH : The person who 
threatened to fire London I am prepared 
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in an inquiry to prove has since been 
seen in company with the police on 
more than one occasion, and not in 
custody. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Itis anew thing 
to me that to be seen in company with a 
policeman in the street is a matter of 
suspicion 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Not in the 
streets. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I did not know 
they were banished from society 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (again rising 
amid loud cries of ‘‘Order!”’): I must ask 
the leave of the House to repeat what 
I said. My words have been mis- 
represented. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I hope the hon. 
Member for Northampton will not cause 
me to detain the House longer than I 
can help. The hon. Member will have 
an opportunity of replying. Not only 
were there these seditious speeches, but 
there was also this feature about what 
took place last autumn—that Trafalgar 
Square was made use of by the persons 
who came there day after day as a sort 
of central fortress from which they 
organized processions which went round 
the City and West End, inspiring terror 
as they went, and causing the shop- 
keepers to shut their shops hastily and 
give up business for that afternoon, and 
from Trafalgar Square these people 
organized visits by so-cailed deputations 
to various public authorities. Early in 
October a visit was paid to the Chief 
Magistrate, Sir James Ingham, and The 
Standard office, by persons who insisted 
upon having work given to them and 
not relief, and who refused to accept 
the ordinary relief which persons in 
distress are content to put up with. 
A visit was also organized to the 
Lord Mayor, in which very inflammatory 
language was used, and in which 
black flags and red flags and caps of 
liberty were carried, and emblems which 
recalled recollections which I should 
think no inhabitant of London would 
wish to see revived. A visit was after- 
wards paid to Alderman Knight, who 
put off the deputation with some good 
advice. Those who led the crowd then 
advised them to pay visits to the Queen 
and to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and to make him disgorge the £15,000 
which they said he received, and then to 
help themselves to the shops. On the 
Sunday on which'I had specially inter- 
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posed in order that the meeting might 
take place there came that degrading 
and disgusting visit to Westminster 
Abbey, in which the procession which 
went there desecrated the place they 
visited. Then came a visit to the Board 
of Works, in which the procession 
threatened the members of the Board 
that they would come in their thousands 
and compel them to give them work. 
They made the announcement that they 
wou!d continue visits of this sort until 
their demands were granted. I need 
hardly tell the House what the effect of 
this was upon London. I received—for 
it is my unhappy lot to receive all such 
complaints — protests and complaints 
from various bodies in the town. A 
deputation of Oxford Street traders, who 
desired that their names should be con- 
cealed—and I call the attention of the 
House to that significant fact as showing 
the terror inspired—implored to be pro- 
tected against the inconvenience caused 
by these riots which were going on. The 
diamond merchants around Trafalgar 
Square called attention to the disorderly 
and riotous mobs which were going there 
with the sole object of robbery, and said 
that they would be obliged to close their 
shops if this went on; the fear of these 
mobs kept away their lady customers, 
and they themselves were in danger of 
their lives ; they had to fear not only the 
loss of goods, for which they might ob- 
tain compensation, but also the far 
greater loss of their trade. The Royal 
College of Physicians complained that 
members of their institution were unable 
to go out owing to the riotous crowds, 
and that there was fear for the valuable 
property in their College. On the 11th 
of November a deputation of bankers, 
hotel-keepers, and merchants came be- 
fore me. All represented to me that 
there was a daily loss of trade to them 
—that customers were kept away from 
London, and that trade was paralyzed 
by a state of things of that sort, from 
which the working men were the first 
and the largest sufferers, owing to the 
cessation of employment caused by it. 
Lastly, there was a Memorial signed by 
some thousands of ratepayers in the 
neighbourhood of the Strand, who repre- 
sented that the assembling of crowds, 
largely consisting of rogues and vaga- 
bonds, wasseriously affecting their trade, 
and who asked the Executive Govern- 
ment to prevent valued privileges of 
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into criminal licence. I had as long as 
it was possible—and I acknowledge fully 
my responsibility—adhered to the policy, 
not of preventing the meetings and pro- 
cessions before assembling, but of 
watching and controlling them, with- 
out any further interference with them. 
But in order to follow these sporadic 
processions, which it was absolutely 
necessary to follow, from 1,000 to 2,000 
police had to be in Trafalgar Square. 
The Police Force was getting worn out ; 
they were getting harassed and irritated ; 
so that another consideration came into 
view—of which hon. Members opposite 
will feel the weight—namely, that the 
defenders of public order and property 
might have got out of hand. There 
have been complaints made, justly or 
unjustly—I will go into that question 
another time —but if you once allow the 
defenders of public order to be harassed 
by the repetition of duties which are 
almost intolerable, by having to stand 
by while they are being hooted and 
abused and even pelted, and by having 
to accompany disorderly processions, you 
produce a temper in your Police Force 
which is extremely undesirable. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman knows the 
evidence which was given by Sir Charles 
Warren and which was unchallenged. 
That evidence only repeated to the pub- 
lic what I had on other occasions heard 
from Sir Charles Warren. He pointed 
out that for more than a month, from 
the 5th of October to the 13th of Novem- 
ber, the police had had to watch meet- 
ings which were a source of danger to 
the peace of the neighbourhood, and 
that, having regard to the character of 
the people and the continued meetings 
in that place, he thought that it would 
have taxed the power of the police to 
keep them under control, and that it was 
absolutely necessary that these proces- 
sions should be followed by the police. 
Those who attended the meetings were 
organized to act by signals, and to march 
out at a signal in an organized body. 
Those who organized and invited these 
meetings may be perfectly respectable 
men who wish to meet to express their 
views, but they cannot help the dangerous 
classes coming uninvited, though I think 
that all the speakers were not reluctant 
to see the dangerous classes there. You 
eannot help them attending these meet- 


ings and forming part of them, andthus _ 
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adding to the danger of obstruction and 
to the danger to public peace and pro- 
perty. That was the situation which was 
growing upon the notice of the autho- 
rities and of the public during October 
and the early part of November. Now, 
will the hon. and learned Member for 
South Hackney say that the right of 
public discussion is advanced by all this 
saturnalia of disorder ? 

Stmrk CHARLES RUSSELL: I beg 
the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I 
said not a word in defence or justification 
of disorder. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I did not mean 
to trouble the hon. and learned Member 
to rise. I know he did not say one 
word in defence of such proceedings ; but 
I have to say many words about them, 
because the facts explain the action of 
the Government. In defence of the 
action of the Government it will not do 
to leave all these facts out of view. It 
had, I repeat, become unsafe in 
London to allow persons to go on being 
massed day by day in the very centre 
of accumulated wealth, in the midst of 
the most crowded thoroughfares, in a 
place where the preservation of order 
among thousands of persons was a task 
of the greatest difficulty, and where only 
a sheet of plate glass stood between the 
depredators and goods of the greatest 
value. And if the operations and pre- 
cautions of the police are hampered by 
enormous crowds by whom they are sur- 
rounded, I should like to know how 
better protection could be given to per- 
sons and property? I should like to 
know, too, what judgment the hon. and 
learned Member himself would have 
passed upon the Executive if, by an 
unlooked for and unlucky chance, the 
events of February, 1886, had heen 
repeated last autumn? The hon. and 
learned Member has quoted one prece- 
dent ; let me quote one also. At a time 
when the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was Attorney General, for two days after 
that 8th of February, when London was 
looted, Trafalgar Square was closed to 
the public, just as it was last November. 
I say the same thing might have oc- 
curred again at any moment last autumn, 
and it was only by incessant vigilance, 
by the extraordinary activity and zeal 
of the police, that I believe London was 
saved from some similar catastrophe; 
and I assure the House that the strain 
on the force by the incessant vigilance 
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they were obliged to exercise bacame at 
last intolerable and unbearable. I had 
apprehensions that the force might break 
down under that strain. That was the 
position of things. Were we, in that 
position, entitled to issue the notice 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has read? He challenged me to defend 
that notice. I defend it fearlessly, ab- 
solutely, and on all points. I say that 
we should have failed in our duty to the 
State and to this town if we had not 
put a stop to those meetings. I say 
that we had a full legal right to do it; 
we were interfering with no right of the 
public when we said—‘ You shall not 
hold meetings in Trafalgar Square.” It 
was not necessary that we should wait 
to see whether a particular meeting was 
unlawful or not. No meeting has a right 
de jure to take possession of Trafalgar 
Square, and occupy it to the exclusion 
of the rest of the public. A meeting 
that claims to do that is not unlawful in 
the somewhat fallacious use the hon. 
and learned Member made of the term. 
Of course, it is not necessarily unlawful 
in the sense of being riotous; but it is 
unlawful in the sense that it is trespass. 
A meeting convened for the most de- 
corous, prudish, and regular object in 
the world, conducted in the most perfect 
order, is not unlawful, it is true; but it 
cannot lawfully come and be held in my 
garden if I say it is not to be held there, 
nor can it lawfully be held in a public 
thoroughfare, and, for that reason, it 
cannot insist upon being held in Tra- 
falgar Square. It is true, it may be 
guilty only of trespass and only of ob- 
struction; and it is quite true that 
neither of these vices of trespass or 
obstruction constitute an unlawful as- 
sembly so as to fall within the penalties 
that attach to unlawful assemblies, but 
they fall within the Law of Trespass. 
The meeting is unwarranted, if it is not 
an unlawful assembly in the technical 
sense of the law. The hon. and learned 
Member asked what is the meaning of 
the notice? As I read the plain words of 
the Trafalgar Square Acts, the Commis- 
sioners of Works have the management 
and regulation of the Square, and it 
rests with them, subject to any right of 
way that has been acquired—which cer- 
tainly has not been ascertained as yet, 
if any such right exists—to manage and 
regulate the Square. They represent 
Her Majesty, who has the ownership of 
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the Square in trust for the advantage of 
the whole and not a section of the 
public. In both capacities the Commis- 
sioners of Works have authority to say 
—‘* We will not permit a meeting to be 
held here either to-day, to-morrow, or 
next day. Itis not a right belonging 
to any body of persons whatever, and 
we, for reasons that we think sufficient, 
do not intend to permit the thing in 
future.” We of the Executive went to 
the Commissioners of Works and said— 
** Will you, in so far as you are justified, 
authorize us in excluding meetings from 
the Square until further notice?’’ We 
had that authority, and the act is justi- 
fied on that ground. It is alse justified 
under whatever powers belong to the 
Commissioner of Police under the Police 
Regulation Act. Of course, we all know 
that a notice does not make any meeting 
unlawful which was otherwise lawful in 
itself ; but it has a perfect avail to make 
any attempt to hold a meeting un- 
authorized in the sense that those who 
have the ownership and control of the 
Square say—‘ We do not choose that it 
shall be done.” It has also the effect 
of a warning to the public that it is con- 
sidered an obstruction to the thorough- 
fares, which, although winked at and 
overlooked on many previous occasions, 
was not going to be winked at and over- 
looked on this occasion or the occasions 
following the 8th of November. I will 
not follow the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in his criticism of my speech on the 
llth. I abandon the speech tohim. I 
intended to say to the deputation what 
I have been saying to the House— 
namely, that while permissio to hold 
meetings had been very naturally 
and properly, in my judgment, con- 
ceded time after time when it did 
no harm, yet that the time had arrived 
when it did do harm, and when it 
was manifestly being abused. I say 
that the anxiety naturally caused formed 
an abundant justification for putting, 
not mere technical rights, but solid, sub- 
stantial, legal rights into operation, and 
thereby to put an end to a public mis- 
chief and a public danger. Did subse- 
quent events justify our action or not? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman chal- 
lenged me on the subject of processions, 
and he asked me if the Executive could 
stop processions going along the streets. 
It does not become me to construe Acts 
of Parliament in opposition to the hon. 
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stands so deservedly high. From the 
plain words of Section 52, I should have 
thought that processions, whenever they 
are liable to lead to obstruction, may be 
regulated and dealt with. 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL: Regu- 
lated, not prohibited. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. and 
learned Member says “‘ regulated,’”’ but 
not “prohibited.” But if regulation 
does not go the length of prohibition, of 
what use is it to stop obstruction? The 
power of regulation is a power which 
must avail to this extent at least, that it 
shall enable the Commissioner to over- 
come an obstruction. When a proces- 
sion is marching through London, filling 
both carriage way and footway, how is 
he to overcome it but by stopping or 
dispersing it? It stops all traffic one 
way and heads it back in the opposite 
directiun. It can only be regulated by 
dispersing it and breaking it down. 
[ Cries of ‘No, no!” ) I should like to 
put hon. Members who dissent into the 
field against such an obstruction, and 
see how they would regulate without 
dispersing it. And now | come to the 
events of the 13th. Lamentable events 
they were I entirely agree. Nobody 
viewed them or heard of them with 
deeper concern or distress than myself. 
I think, however, the distressing cha- 
racter of that day was not due to the 
action of the authorities. I do not like 
when men have been convicted to even 
seem to press upon them at all, espe- 
cially when one of the defendants is a 
Member of this House; but I cannot 
help saying that it is difficult to read 
the evidence given on that occasion and 
not see that—rightly or wrongly—those 
who had got up this meeting had formed 
a deliberate design of carrying Trafalgar 
Square by force and in spite of the 
action of the authorities. I am not say- 
ing that they are not people entitled to 
have their particular opinions ; but one 
of the organizers—the secretary of the 
Federation—declared that he had got 
60,000 or 70,000 men in the field ready 
to come in 60 or 70 organized proces- 
sions to bear down on Trafalgar Square 
at the same hour, and the defendants 
who were convicted were manifestly 
waiting for those processions, and had 
since boasted in letters and speeches 
that “if our men had come to the 
ecratch we should have carried the 
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Square—like a dose of salts,” is the 
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elegant expression. And how was the 
‘“‘ plan of campaign” defeated ?—[ Mur- 
murs. |—I do not mean any offence to 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway. 
How was that plan defeated? Why, 
by stopping the processions; and what 
were they? Why, a procession of men, 
some of whom were armed with oyster 
knives, with which they stabbed the 
police ; some had gaspipes; some had 
sticks — [An .hon. Memper: How 
many ?|—and these sticks had nails in 
them. These were the component parts 
of this organized procession, all con- 
verging on Trafalgar Square, all led to 
the attack by the gallant ery of the hon. 
Member for North-West Lanark (Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham )—‘ Now for the 
Square.” After that came the final 
rush. That may appear to the hon. 
and learned Member a perfectly lawful 
and peaceful assembly. It appeared to 
the jury—and I humbly agree with 
them—to be an assembly obviously un- 
lawful. 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL: I must 
interrupt the right hon. Gentleman. I 
said that I accepted the verdict of the 
jury, that it was an unlawful assembly, 
and that the Executive were justified in 
stopping that particular meeting. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am very glad 
to hear that. 

Str CHARLES RUSSELL: I said 
so in my speech. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Well, I beg 
pardon. I thought the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in referring to the finding 
of the jury, put it on some technical 
grounds, which my ingenuity did not 
enable me to master. I say the jury 
found this to be an unlawful assembly ; 
that it was organized, and attempted by 
force to break into Trafalgar Square and 
overpower the authority of the police. 
No one can read the evidence and fail to 
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tried the case and found the verdict. I 
will not discuss the question as to why 
there was no verdict for riot and assault. 
The learned Judge left it open to the 
jury, if they thought that the people 
went there for the purpose of carrying 
the Square by force—but did not 
succeed—to take the lenient view and 
convict them only of unlawful assembly, 
and not of riot. If these people had 
proceeded to any material extent in the 
execution of that purpose it was a riot ; 
but the Judge left it to them to say 
whether the processionists had made it 
a riot. He left them to take the lenient 
view, and they took it. I am glad they 
did, as I am always glad, in trials of 
this sort, when the least harm falls to 
those involved. I invite the House to 
say that the Government acted rightly, 
instead of adopting the Resolution the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has pressed 
upon them. But it was not only in this 
trial that we had the fullest justification 
for prohibiting the meeting and the pro- 
cessions coming to the Square. Both 
juries and the magistrates concurred in 
finding that the proceedings were un- 
lawful. There were 126 persons brought 
before the magistrates summarily. Of 
these 27 only were discharged. In 22 
cases there were appeals to the Sessions, 
and in two cases only was the conviction 
quashed. In seven cases indictments 
were heard at either the Surrey or Mid- 
dlesex Sessions, and none of these pri- 
soners were acquitted, but all were 
convicted by the juries. Two cases were 
sent to the Central Criminal Court, and 
in both convictions were obtained. That 
makes a total of nearly 160 cases in 
which the juries, magistrates, and 
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| Judges vindicated the conduct of the 


authorities and held the meeting to be 
unlawful in every respect. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): Will the right hon. Gentleman 


see that that was the deliberate design, | state to which meeting his figures refer 


cleverly contrived, skilfully commenced, | —the 13th or 20th ? 


and only defeated by the courage and 
self-devotion of the thin line of men 
who met these processionists at every 
point, and prevented them, in the lan- 
guage of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, ‘‘ from becoming an obstruction.” 
That is the moral I draw from the trial 
resulting from the occurrences of 
November 13, after reading the evi- 
dence on both sides with, I hope, as 
impartial a mind as any of the jury who 





Mr. MATTHEWS: These are the 
convictions up to the 2Ist of January, 
1888, and they cover all the charges 
made since the 13th of November, The 
butcher’s bill is 112 police injured, more 
or less seriously, some of them being 
injured for life. It is a little remark- 
able that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in his speech has said a good deal 
about the right of public meeting, and 
has. given the House an interesting his- 
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torical view of Trafaigar Square, but 
he said little or nothing about the 
Motion he has placed on the Paper. I 
hardly heard a word addressed to it. 
He asked the House to afiirm— 

“That, having regard to the importance of 
preserving and protecting the right of open 
public meetings for Her Majesty’s subjects in 
the Metropolis, and with a view to prevent ill. 
will and disorder, it is desirable that an inquiry 
should be instituted by a Committee of this 
House into the conditions subject to which such 
meetings may be held, and the limits of the 
right of interference therewith by the Execu- 
tive Government.” 

I submit to the House that the condi- 
tions under which meetings may be held 
and the limits of the right of inter- 
ference are fixed by the law. For cen- 
turies there have been a series of autho- 
rities uniform and, I think I may say, 
one developing and explaining the other, 
by which the conditions subject to which 
meetings in this country can be held, 
and the limits and the rights of inter- 
ference with them by the Executive, 
have been settled in the interests both of 
liberty and order. Illustrious Judges 
have laid down rules of law applicable 
to the subject, and those rules are per- 
fectly clear. I quite agree that the ap- 
plication of law to the facts is very often 
difficult—to ascertain the precise moment 
of time when a meeting, by reason of 
obstruction or riotous conduct, ceases to 
be a lawful and becomes an unlawful 
assembly—that that is a criterion of facts 
often difficult to determine. I grant 
that; but all the Committees in the 
world will not assist you in deciding it. 
The conditions under which meetings 
may be held are perfectly clear. The 
meeting must be for a lawful purpose. 
It must be held in a place into which 
you have got a right to go—either by 
the assent of the owner or otherwise— 
and it must conduct itself in an orderly 
manner; and if it fulfils these three 
conditions the Executive has no right to 
interfere with it; and it is absolutely 
free from all control or check or inter- 
ference from the Executive. On the 
other hand, if one of those conditions 
fail, if the right to the place of meeting 
is not clear, if the man who has the right 
to the place says—‘ You shall not come 
here,” then they will be treated as 
guilty of unlawful assembly ; and if the 
purpose of the meeting is unlawful, it 
is not only the right but the duty of the 
Executive and the magistrates to inter- 
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fere and to prevent its assembly if they 
are warned in time, or to disperse it 
while it is being held if they could not 
interfere sooner. I have said that it is 
not only the right, but the duty of the 
Executive. Onerous as that responsi- 
bility is—and nobody is more convinced 
of that than I am, after the experience 
of the last winter—painful as it is, diffi- 
cult as it is, it is one that must be exer- 
cised by the Executive—and for which 
it must answer to Parliament and the 
Courts of Law, if need be—and it is one 
from which no Committee of Inquiry can 
relieve the Executive, or ought to attempt 
to relieve it. These things are so plain, 
Sir, that I cannot help thinking that is 
the reason why the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said so little about his Mo- 
tion. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
felt it was an indefensible Motion. Let 
me suppose that this inquiry has taken 
place ; let me suppose that every regu- 
lation that is suggested about Trafalgar 
Square is made; let me suppose that, 
after a great deal of labour, a set of 
rules are drawn up for the regulation, 
control, and harmony of meetings in Tra- 
falgar Square. Let me suppose all these 
things done. Can it be denied that, if 
the instant after all these things are 
done, such disorderly scenes as took 
place last October and November 
arose at one of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s regulated meetings, it 
would be the duty of the Executive to 
interfere? Can it be denied that if such 
disturbances arose in his well-manipu- 
lated, committee-regulated meetings in 
Trafalgar Square, it would be the duty 
of the Executive to step in and say— 
‘This must not goon longer?” We 
think that there is abundant protection 
both for the interest of the public and 
for the safety of the public in the law 
as it stands. We can only meet the 
Motion as a Vote of Censure on the con- 
duct of the Executive, and as such we 
must ask the House to meet it with a 
direct and emphatic negative. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) 
said, he was aware a good many hon. 
Members desired to take part in the 
debate, and he would, therefore, take 
care to confine his observations within 
as narrow a limit as possible, in order 
to enable the London Representatives 
to speak ona matter of such great im- 
portance to their constituents. But the 
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Home Secretary deserved somo little 
notice, as it appeared to him that what 
the right hon. Gentleman had delivered 
had been little less than the funeral 
oration of the right of the public to meet 
in the open air in the Metropolis. That 
right had been enjoyed for many years; 
it had been abused in very few instances ; 
and yet they had heard from the right 
hon Gentleman the Home Secretary 
what was equivalent to a declaration 
that it was to be destroyed so long as 
the present Government remained in 
power and not to be revived again. 
He (Mr. R. T. Reid) wished to say a 
word or two in regard to the ground on 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary announced this remark- 
able intention—the grounds on which 
he announced the intention of the Go- 
vernment to resist the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
South Hackney (Sir Charles Russell). 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
Trafalgar Square was the property of 
the Crown, and quoted an Act of Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of showing that it 
was vested in the Crown—a matter 
which, in point of law, everyone must 
admit. He (Mr. R. T. Reid) did not 
think it was a very wise policy on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
rest their acts and their conduct on the 
ground that the soil of Trafalgar Square 
was by Statute vested in the Crown. 
The place was not all vested in the 
Crown until the Act, which had been 
quoted, was passed, and the place had 
been embellished and laid out wholly at 
the public expense, and, as the Act re- 
cited, for the public convenience. It 
seemed to him to be rather an unwise 
thing to say that it was absolutely at 
the mercy of the Crown —theAdvisers of 
the Crown—whether public meetings 
should be permitted to be held in a 
place which had been entirely laid out, 
and, indeed, constructed at the expense 
of the public. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred to the Police Sta- 
tutes. He did not know—it was a very 
delicate question of law, and he was not 
sure whether it had ever been decided — 
whether the Police Acts enabled the 
Government to put an end to meetings 
in Trafalgar Square ; but this he would 
say, that anyone who read these Acts 
impartially would come to the conclusion 
that it was never intended to do any- 
thing of the sort, These Statutes related 
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solely to the regulation of traffic and 
processions, and he should be most 
certain that the Parliament who passed 
the Police Act would be very much sur- 
prised indeed if they had been told that 
the habit and freedom of public meeting 
was intended to be interfered with by 
the Act. What the right hon. Gentle- 
man chiefly relied upon was a few 
phrases used in speeches at a few meet- 
ings before the 13th of November. It 
was a pity the right hon. Gentleman 
had not referred to the long series of 
years during which the Square had 
been dedicated to public meetings. For 
40 years meetings had been held con- 
stantly in Trafalgar Square, and with 
the exception of the meeting of the 
6th of February, 1886, and the meetings 
which took place at the end of last 
year, there had been no instance of 
disturbance or interference with order. 
He thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man had greatly exaggerated the dis- 
turbances which took place at these 
meetings. He had given them descrip- 
tions of a most dramatic kind, embel- 
lished with language of a most epigram- 
matic character. He had multiplied one 
stick with nails in it into a whole host 
and multitude of sticks with nails; he 
had used his whole power of picturesque 
deseription in order to inflame the 
imagination of the House, and make 
hon. Members believe that a very satur- 
nalia had taken place in Trafalgar 
Square. He (Mr. R. T. Reid) had 
been at some of these meetings, and 
had heard the language used. He did 
not agree with that language; but, 
speaking with every respect for hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, he was bound to 
say he did not think the language used 
at these meetings was any more violent 
than the language often used on Con- 
servative platforms to describe the op- 
ponents of the Conservative cause. He 
was sure that a few expressions scattered 
here and there in the course of a num- 
ber of speeches was a very scanty excuse 
for endeavouring to put an end to the 
old custom of public meeting as it had 
been enjoyed in Trafalgar Square. One 
word more in reference to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary. The right hon. Gentleman 
had discussed the meeting of the 13th 
of November, which ended so unfortu- 
nately. For his (Mr. R. T. Reid’s) 
part, he was very sorry the right hon. 
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Gentleman had made any reference—or, 
at any rate, such a pointed reference— 
to the defendants who were tried for 
what took place on that occasion. No 
one would dispute here, and he hoped 
no one ever would dispute in the House 
—certainly he never should—that it 
was not only right, but the absolute 
duty of the Government, to maintain 
order, and to put an end to meetings 
which became disorderly or assembled 
in a disorderly way. He thought the 
Government would not be worth their 
salt if they did not interfere to prevent 
turbulence and to protect the public. 
That was a very different thing from 
saying that, because at one or two meet- 
ings in the course of 40 years symptoms 
of turbulence had been shown, there- 
fore they were to issue a Proclamation 
putting an end to public meeting in 
Trafalgar Square altogether. If the 
Government merely confined themselves 
to saying that when the meetings ex- 
hibited symptoms of disorder such as 
would lead a man of ‘‘ reasonably firm 
mind’ to apprehend disorder and 
tumult, they would stop those meet- 
ings, he should have no words but 
those of commendation to apply to their 
conduct; but what he did object to was 
saying that, after a long series of quiet 
and orderly meetings held in Trafalgar 
Square, because one or two were dis- 
orderly, the Government were to be at 
liberty to put an end to meetings being 
held there—to take advantage of some 
technical and legal argument to justify 
putting an end to the privilege that had 
been enjoyed for many years. He had 
no desire to underrate the difficulties 
surrounding this question of meeting in 
Trafalgar Square. He was quite aware 
that there were the interests of trades- 
men to be considered, and he was by no 
means one who sneered at tradesmen. 
Tradesmen had to pay high rates, and 
had to maintain their wives and families 
as well as other people, and, of course, 
were entitled to protection. He did not 
dispute for a moment that the interests 
of these people had to be fairly con- 
sidered in dealing with the right of 
meeting in Trafalgar Square; nor did 
he deny that there might be obstruction, 
and even danger, to many of them in dis- 
order. That was precisely what they had 
to guard themselves against. Nor did 
he dispute that these meetings in Tra- 
falgar Square might in some cases cause 
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interference with traffic; but the differ- 
euce between himself and the right hon. 
Gentleman the HomeSecretary was this: 
he, in common with his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for South Hackney, 
believed that with careful consideration 
and fair inquiry these defects could 
fairly be met and obviated, whereas the 
Government did not choose to inquire 
at all, but preferred by one stroke of the 
pen to abolish the right of public meet- 
ing in Trafalgar Square altogether, 
without attempting to reconcile that 
right of meeting with the rights of per- 
sons such as those he had described. 
The real question that was to be con- 
sidered by the House was not a question 
of legal pedantry nor a question of mere 
naked legal right. It wasa question of 
the wisdom of the policy of the course 
the Government had pursued, or that 
they ought to pursue. Nor did the 
question turn upon whether the Govern- 
ment were right in regard to their 
action as to one particular meeting, but 
whether they were right in pursuing a 
policy which they had, he might say in 
perpetuity, declared it to be their inten- 
tion to pursue—namely, that of putting 
an end to all open air meetings in Tra- 
falgar Square under a claim of law 
which would equally entitle them to 
put an end to all open air public meet- 
ings in London. Practically the con- 
tention of the Government placed all 
rights of open air meeting in London— 
or if they preferred to call them customs, 
he was altogether indifferent to the word 
used—absolutely at the mercy of the 
Executive Government, and he thought 
that it was not uncharitable to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to suggest that they 
had less love for big public meetings 
in the Metropolis than those who sat on 
the Opposition side of the House. 
[Cries of “Oh, oh!” ] Well, if that 
statement touched the susceptibilities of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, he would 
withdraw it. In his view, valuable as 
was the right of open air public meeting 
in all parts of the country, it was ex- 
ceptionally valuable in London; in the 
first place, because there were few open 
spaces available where large meetings 
could be held, and again because those 
who were in the habit of attending these 
open air meetings were often so poor 
that they could not go to the expense of 
employing public halls. Then again :' 
was essential that the people of London 
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should have the right of open air meet- 
ing, because they had grievances which 
were most acute and affected enormous 
numbers of them. He would not, of 
course, enter into the question of what 
these grievances were. It would be 
sufficient to refer to the existence in 
London of vast multitudes of people 
honestly wishing for employment, but 
unable to obtain it. Te knew that this 
was a topic which enlisted the sympathies 
of hon. Members on all sides of the 
House. Then they had the fact that 
among the municipal authorities of Lon- 
don, some were corrupt and most were 
incompetent, and that there was no 
central! Government in London at all. 
He need not refer to that which was 
the subject of debate the other night 
—such evils as the sweating system, 
under which people had their lives 
and almost their souls destroyed by 
working for starvation wages under 
insanitary and demoralizing conditions ; 
and still less need he refer to that 
flagrant grievance in London—namely, 
that the dwellings in which the great 
part of the population resided had been 
condemned as a scandal to civilization 
over and over again within the last five 
years, not ouly ia this House but by a 
Royal Commission ; yet the evil was to- 
day as bad as it was five years ago, and, 
seemingly, would be as bad five years 
hence as it was now, unless a powerful 
agitation were got up in regard to it. 
The question was when, inasmuch as 
agitation could not under the circum- 
stances of the case be confined to meet- 
ings in large halls, the evils under which 
London has suffered were to be reformed 
by lawlessness or by Constitutional 
methods. He thought that within the 
last few years they had learned a good 
deal as to the consequences of refusing 
to listen to moderate agitation. They 
had come very near teaching the people 
in some parts of the country, notably in 
Ireland and in the Highlands of Scot- 
land—-and he trusted they were not 
going to teach them the same thing in 
London—the fatal lesson that mere 
remonstrance or attempt to Constitu- 
tionally reform their grievances would 
do nothing until there had been some 
open defiance of the law which would 
arrest public attention and precipitate 
reform. The Government seemed to 
him to have improved upon this lesson, 
because they were now adopting a 
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course, the effect of which would be to 
put a stop on the part of a large por- 
tion of the population to the right of 
expressing their grievances at ll, 
inasmuch as they could not express 


them unless they were allowed to 
assemble in public meeting. He 


(Mr. R. T. Reid) could only say him- 
self that it was from that point of 
view, and in that spirit, that he cer- 
tainly should support the Motion of his 
hon. and learned Friend. The object 
of the Committee proposed was not as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary suggested, to disarm the 
strength of the Executive or to deprive 
them of a single weapon they possessed 
for the purpose of maintaining ‘‘ ordered 
freedom,” which was the only kind of 
order he desired to see maintained in 
this country, but it was for the purpose 
of investigating and obtaining the 
vpinion of the most competent persons 
as to whether it was not desirable that 
they should, safeguarding all legitimate 
private and trade interests, and, of 
course, the property and person of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, not only in Trafal- 
gar Square, but elsewhere, refrain from 
taking away from the people of London 
their right of open air meetiug in a place 
used for the purpose for so many years, 
which might too soon be followed by 
taking away from them the right of 
public meeting in other places. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary entirely misconceived, or seemed to 
him to have misconceived, the object 
and spirit and purpose with which this 
Motion had been brought forward. 
Those who supported it desired to see 
order always fairly and properly en- 
forced, and to see turbulence repressed 
in London ; but they also desired to seo 
the poorest of the population of the 
country, which were the poor of London, 
allowed an opportunity of ventilating 
their grievances in the accustomed 
manner, in the hope—perhaps the vain 
hope—that those grievances would ob- 
tain recognition at the hands of the 
public and the application of a remedy. 

Mr. C. HALL (Cambridge, Chester- 
ton) said, if he did not follow his hon. 
and learned Friend opposite (Mr. R. 
T. Reid) in the able and sympathetic 
remarks he had just addressed to the 
House, he trusted he would not think 
that it was because he (Mr C. Hall) did 
not feel with him in a good many of the 
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remarks he had made. He thought if 
this question could be discussed in the 
way his hon. and learned Friend had 
discussed it—as an abstract Resolution, 
and without reference to what had taken 
place, and especially without reference 
to the speeches of hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—there was very 
much in the speech of his hon. and 
learned Friend which would meet with 
the acceptance of many of those on 
his (Mr. C. Hall’s) side of the House. 
But they had to consider what was the 
history of the case which had led to the 
Resolution which was now brought for- 
ward and proposed to the House of Com- 
mons. If the House would bear with him 
for a few moments, he should like to 
call its attention very shortly to what 
took place only a few days ago. He 
was very glad that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intended to meet this Resolu- 
tion with a direct negative, because in 
whatever words it was framed, and ap- 
parently it was concocted by the com- 
bined art of all on the Front Opposition 
Bench, it was nothing more nor less, 
and it was intended as nothing more 
nor less, than a Vote of Censure on Her 
Majesty’s Government. What was the 
history of the case? They had not to 
look back for many days for that history, 
and to learn what its origin was, be- 
cause he found that on the Monday be- 
fore Parliament assembled the daily 
organ which represented hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—Zhe Daily 
News—had an announcement in leaded 
type that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for South Hackney 
(Sir Charles Russell), on behalf of the 
London Liberal Members, would give 
Notice of an Amendment to the Address 
raising the question of Trafalgar Square 
and the conduct of the police, and that 
the form of the Amendment thus to be 
moved was settled at a meeting of the 
London Liberal Members on the Friday. 
Thisannouncement appeared in The Daily 
News on Monday, and on Friday night 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for South Hackney addressed 
a meeting of his constituents at Hacl- 
ney, and stated that there was one sub- 
ject which ought to be brought before 
the attention of the House of Commons 
at the earliest possible moment, and 
that was the question of the right of 
public meeting. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman went on to elaborate what, 
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in his opinion, at that time were the 
points relating to public meetings which 
were of importance. What were they ? 
He (Mr. C. Hall) had taken the trouble 
to look into the reports of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s speeches in Zhe 
Daily News newspaper, and he found 
that he had put in the forefront and in 
the van of the question as regards the 
right of public meeting the conduct of 
the police and of Sir Charles Warren. 
He said that he would bring this matter 
forward at the unanimous request of 
his Colleagues, the Liberal Members for 
London and the surrounding boroughs ; 
and he (Mr. C. Hall) thought the House 
would find that the hon. and learned 
Member had determined to take this 
step, not only at the request of his 
Colleagues, the Liberal Members for 
London and the surrounding boroughs, 
but after consultation with the Liberal 
Leaders. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said that his Motion would demand 
an inquiry by the House of Commons 
into the action of the Executive and 
the police, not into an abstract question 
of the right of public meeting. ‘lhe two 
points with regard to which he would de- 
mand an inquiry were in relation to the 
meetings of November 13th and 20th— 
he would demand an inquiry as to what 
would be the just and proper limits ac- 
cording to law of Executive interference 
with the right of public meeting. His 
hon. and learned Friend did not stop 
there. He went on to point out what 
the bases were upon which he wished to 
make this attack, which was nothing 
less than an attack upon Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Executive. This 
was what he based it on. He said that 
a body of evidence had been furnished 
to him, which, if true, would show that 
there had been a very considerable 
amount of unnecessary violence on the 
part ofthe police. That was the first 
point his hon. and learned Friend 
mado. He said that he thought that 
the attitude the Government had as- 
sumed with regard to Sir Charles War- 
ren—whose name as the head of the 
police was received with loud hisses— 
certainly deserved a searching inquiry. 
Then his hon. and learned Friend pro- 
ceeded to deiiver what a right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite would call a consider- 
able number of platitudes as to the de- 
sirability of maintaining a good feeling 
between the police and the public. ile 
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said it was important if the police 
failed in their duty or exceeded it, that 
public opinion should promptly con- 
demn them, and all the more so because 
of the responsibility and power that 
belonged to them. Then his hon. and 
learned Friend went on to remark that 
what the public desired to see was 
‘‘right regulated by law and not by the 
capricious will of an Executive officer.” 
[ ‘*Hear, hear!” ] He heard hon. 
Gentlemen opposite say ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
but who was the capricious officer? Was 
that meant to be an attack upon Sir 
Charles Warren, or was it not? Was 
that meant to be an attack upon the 
police of London, or was it not? He 
(Mr. C. Hall) maintained that from the 
beginning to the end of his speech at 
Hackney, his hon. and learned Friend’s 
remarks were an attack upon the police 
and on Sir Charles Warren. It did not 
end there. His hon. and learned Friend 
said that he shouid bring the matter 
forward at the unanimous request of his 
Colleagues, the Liberal Members fer 
London and the surrounding boroughs. 
They found, however, that someone else 
was taken into counsel—no less a per- 
son than the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt)—for they found that, making 
a speech to his constituents at Derby, on 
the same evening the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated that the action of the police 
in London would have to be inquired 
into, but he would not touch on the 


subject, as it was in the hands of 


that very great lawyer, the hon. and 
learned Member for South Hackney. 
That was on the 17th February, and on 
the next day the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) returned from his visit to 
the South, which they all rejoiced to see 
had benefited him so much. On the 
evening of his return the right hon. 
Gentleman held a meeting of his sup- 
porters, and amongst the distinguished 
persons present on that occasion was the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Hackney. He (Mr. C. 
Hall) could almost imagine—if it were 
not presumptuous in so humble a Mem- 
ber as himself to do so—what the feel- 
ings of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian were when he 
saw in the daily papers on his arrival in 
England that his trusted law officer was 
about to embark in a crusade against the 
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police of the Metropolis. The right hon. 
Gentleman would think that an attack 
upon the conduct of the police in Ireland 
would be all very well—that it would be 
safe to say anything about the police at 
Mitchelstown—but that an attack upon 
the police of the Metropolis was a very 
different thing. Well, Parliament as- 
sembled on the 9th, and his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for South 
Hackney got up and gave Notice of an 
Amendment. But was the Amendment 
he m i the A l ised 
his constituents at Hackuey—was it a 
motion for a searching inquiry into the 
conduct of the police and thecondemna- 
tion of that capricious officer of the Exe- 
cutive, Sir Charles Warren? No, it 
was nothing of the kind, but it was an 
Amendment practically synonymous 
with the Resolution under discussion, 
and he (Mr. C. Hall) could not help 
thinking that it was drafted in that 
shape by theadvice ofan “old Parliamen- 
tary hand.” The searching inquiry had 
vanished into thin air. The attack upon 
the polices had gone by the board, and 
he could not he!p thinking that his hon. 
and learned Friend—whom he regretted 
was not in his place—could not help 
feeling, perhaps, somewhat relieved that 
the pressure of his friends the Members 
for the Liberal constituencies in the 
Metropolis and the surrounding boroughs 
was not able to urge him on to his ori- 
ginal intentions. He (Mr. ©. Hall) 
could not help thinking that it was a 
case in which— 
‘* Those behind cried ‘ forward,’ 
And those in front cried ‘ back.’” 

The hon. and learned Gentleman comes 
into the House, and, Janus-like, says, ‘I 
find no fault with the preservers of the 
public peace,” and then he goes to his con- 
stituents, who hiss the very name of the 
police and Sir Charles Warren, and says, 
Janus-like, ‘‘ See how I sympathize with 
you, and see what I have done to bring 
the brutal conduct of the police before 
the House of Commons ;” and no doubt 
he would have liked to have been able to 
say, ‘‘ When my resolution is moved in 
the House, you will see how I have suc- 
ceeded in bringing the whole of this 
matter before the House of Commons.” 
That would have been an attitude 
which might have been taken by an ir- 
responsible person, but it seemed to him 
(Mr. C. Hall) that it was hardly the 
face that ought to be worn by an ex- 
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Minister of the Crown. 
terms of the Resolution his hon. and 
learned Friend had submitted to them ? 
Ile would deal with them very shortly, 
because he apprehended that the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had practically demolished the 
first half of the Resolution. The Re- 
solution begged the question entirely. It 
spoke of the right of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects to attend open air meetings in the 
Metropolis, and he hoped the House 
would bear this in mind, that after his 
hon. and learned Friend had given notice 
of such a very temperate Amendment, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian suggested that the 
Government should give his hon. and 
learned Friend a day for the discussion of 
this question. What was the question ? 
It was not a question of condemning the 
police; it was not a question of condemn- 
ing Sir Charles Warren; but it was an 
abstract Resolution with regard to the 
right of public meeting or the alleged 
right of public meeting in the Metro- 
polis that was to be discussed. But tais 
served as a very good peg for enabling 
irresponsible Members who sat below 
the Gangway on the opposite side to 
make an attack upon the police, and he 
ventured to say that it had been de- 
signed for that very purpose. The ex- 
Law Officer had kept that attack in the 
background. Ile introduced the Reso- 
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should wait in vain for any hon. Gentle- 
man of any legal experience on the op- 
posite side of the House to declare that 
there was any legal right whatever for 
any open air meeting in the Metropolis 
except in such parts with regard to which 
there were special legal powers. Though 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for South Hackney had thought it ad- 
visable to refer to what had been laid 
down by Mr. Justico Charles—a judge 
of great eminence —he (Mr. C. Hall) did 
not think it worth while to read all that 
the learned Judge said with regard to 
the case. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was about tosay, ‘‘ there is an obiter 
dictum,”’ but he changed his mind. He 
said, “there was something—but that 
had nothing to do with the case.” As 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had pointed out, the point was 
clearly raised by the hon. and learned 
Member for East Fife (Mr. Asquith), and 
Mr. Justice Charles said this— 

“*T can find no warrant for considering that 
there is any right to hold public mectings in 
Trafalgar Square or indeed in any otber public 
place in the Metropolis.”’ 

That was a clear proposition which he 
ventured to say no lawyer would con- 
trovert in this House for one moment. 
He should wait to hear any hon. Gentle- 
manontheopposite side say that that was 
not sound law. He had another autho- 
rity—not so high as the right hon. Gen- 


lution in a manner worthy of an ex-Law | tleman the Member for Derby perhaps, 


Officer and of a proper Constitutional 
question ; but it was only a peg for the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), who at any 
rate had the courage of his convictions, 
and the hon. Member for North-West 
Bethnal Green (Mr. Pickersgill), to hang 
charges upon and to make attacks upon 
the police which this ex-Law Officer 
would take credit for when he next went 
to seo his constituents at Hackney. 
What were the terms of the Resolution ? 
It said— 

“ That having regard to the importance of 
preserving and protecting the right of public 
meeting for Her Majesty’s subjects in the 
Metropolis.”" 

An hon. Memser : 
meeting. 

Mr. C. HALL: Yes; he was obliged 
to his hon. Friend for reminding him 
that those words had been put in the 
Resolution since it first appeared in 
print. He ventured to think that he 
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but still a very high authority—an ex- 
Law Officer, one of Her Majesty’s Op- 
position. If it were not an authority, at 
any rate it was a speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
South Hackney. Only a few weeks ago he 
was consulted at a meeting of the Hom- 
erton Liberal Assuciation as to whether 
or not they could insist on holding meet- 
ings in Trafalgar Square. What was 
the excellent advice he gave them? He 
said that they had better not insist upon 
the right of meeting there, because 
the legal right of the people to meet 
in Trafalgar Square was very doubtful. 
Now, what was the second part of 
the Resolution—if the House would 
bear with him while he went into it? 
It was this—‘‘ What were the condi- 
tions under which such meetings might 
be held?” He apprehended that the 
conditions were very simple. If meet- 
ings were to take place they must be of 
such a nature that they would not dis- 
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turb the public peace—they must be of 
such a nature that they would net lead 
persons of ordinary temperament to fear 
a breach of the publie peace, and they 

must be of such a nature as not to 
interfere with the legitimate user of the 
public place by the people who were 
entitled to use it. There was only one 
other point in the Resolution he pro- 
posed to address himself to, and that 
was the last branch of it—namely, 
what were the limits of the right 
of interference with open-air meetings 
in the Metropolis by the Executive 
Government. How could these limits 
be ascertained without reference to the 
circumstances of the case ? The question 
of interference by the Executive, by the 
police, or by any one, must depend upon 
the facts of any particular case. He 
(Mr. C. Hall) apprehended that it was 
clear law that the police authorities 
were bound to interfere directly they 
had reason to suppose that a breach of 
the peace would ensue, and that if they 
did not interfere they were liable to 
most severe penalties. That had been 
laid down over and overagain. If any 
rigid rules were to be framed by the 
House he ventured to think that it 
would be a very bad thing indeed for 
all parties, because it would do away 
with the elasticity of the Common Law. 
Directly they had rigid rules they found 
men of ingenious minds setting to work 
to drive a coach-and-four through them, 
and directly they laid down those rules 
they did away with the power of re- 
ferring to and being guided by the 
Common Law. Now, he said at the out- 
set he was very glad to hear that Her 
Majesty’s Government intended to meet 
this Resolution by a direct negative, 
because he considered the Resolution a 
perfectly idle one. It was idle, because 
the law on the subject was perfectly 
well known and ascertained. ‘The law 
could be ascertained by any hon. 
Member of the House if he consulted 
an elementary text book on the subject. 
The Resolution was mischievous, be- 
cause its discussion was a waste of the 
valuable time of the House. But, on 
the whole, he was not sorry the Resolu- 
tion had been proposed. The reason 
for its being brought forward was not 
far to seek. It was necessary for hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
do something to make good their brave 
words in the Recess; it was necessary 
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after the tornado of abuse and the whirl- 
wind of vituperation that was poured 
on the Government from week to week 
and day to day all through the Recess, 
for hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to do something to attack Her 
Majesty’s Government. What arrows 
had they got in their quivers? It was 
alleged there had been a breach of 
Privilege because an hon. Member was 
most unluckily mistaken for some ono 
else. That was the first attack; and 
this was the second attack. Her 
Majesty’s Government would be able to 
withstand such attacks. Although this 

was an idle and mischievous Resolution, 
he was not sorry it had been brought 
forward. He was not sorry it had been 
brought forward, because it would give 
Her M: ijesty’s Government an oppor- 
tunity of acoition that they were deter- 
mined, without fear or favour of class 
or persons, to maintain law and order 
in this country. He was also not sorry 
this Resolution had been brought for- 
ward, because a vote on this Resolution 
would give the people of this country 
an assurance that it was not the Ex- 
ecutive alone, not the police alone, who 
were determined that these disturbances 
should be quelled, but that a majority 
of Parliament by its voice made decla- 
ration that, as there was the duty of 
maintaining peace among the nations of 
Europe, a duty of which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) approved, so, too, 
there was a duty no less important— 
the duty of maintaining peace and order 
amongst the citizens ot this great coun- 
try, and that in the performance of this 
duty Her Majesty’s Government would 
be supported by all save those who loved 
disorder as a means of adding to their 
small stock of political capital. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
was afraid the discussion was going to 
resolve itself into a technical discussion 
on points of law which were not properly 
understood, and upon which they were 
by no means in agreement. So far as 
he was concerned he was not prepared 
to admit the statement of Jaw which 
had been made upon this subject. He 
knew he ran a great risk in making this 
statement. Ifit were true that a little 
learning was a dangerous thing, it was 
especially true when applied to law; but 
he had endeavoured as one who had 
taken a great part in public open air 
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meetings fer a number of years past to 
understand the law upon this subject, 
and he absolutely denied the correctness 
of the statement of the law as laid down 
by the Home Secretary. It seemed to 
him that the right hon. Gentleman had 
endeavoured to place them in this 
peculiar position, that unless the 
statutory law of tho land had stated 
that a person had this or that right, no 
such right existed. He (Mr. Howell), 
on the contrary, declared that the people 
of this country had a right and a legal 
right unless there be statutory law to 
the contrary. They had heard a great 
deal about the Common Law; he was not 
prepared to admit that the reading of 
the Common Law by the previous 
speaker was exactly in accordance 
with what that Common Law was on 
matters of public meeting. He had 
consulted the work of one who was sup- 
posed to be an authority on this matter, 
not for the purpose of this debate, but 
long years before this was anticipated 
to arise, Broom’s Commentaries on 
Common Law. Broom laid down the 
principles in regard to the right of 
public assembly, and a great number of 
other things touching the law of public 
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He said not one sing] sword 
in regard to no such right existing unless 
that right had been detined by law. He 
(Mr. Howell) went a step further, and 
asserted that the House itself was 
legislating Session after Session as 
though the right absolutely existed until 
put down by statutory law. He called 
the attention of hon. Members to the 
Private Bills which were passed in con- 
nection with municipalities and public 
authorities. Session after Session Com- 
mittees of the House were appointed for 
the purpose of investigating those Bills, 
and to see if they weut beyond the 
ordinary law of the land. It was only 
during the last Session that he opposed 
a Bill brought in by the Corporation of 
Over-Darwen ; he challenged one par- 
ticular clause in that Bill, and, rather 
than becalled upon to fight forthe Bill, the 
clause was struck out, and the Bill was 
allowed to pass. Now, what point was 
involved in the Bill? Simply the right of 
public meeting, and the right of pro- 
cession through the streets. Every 
municipality in the Kingdom, before 
they could interfere with this kind of 
thing, especially when it had been 


established by long usage, had to bring 
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in a Bill giving the Police or the Local 
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Authority the right of interference. No 
uch statutory law existed in regard to 
Trafalgar Square, and none had ever 
existed. Hon. Gentlemen had referred 
to the past history of that Square; but 
no one yet had referred to the matter 
who had perhaps so wide an acquaint- 
ance with the subject as he had himself. 
He called for many years most of the 
large meetings held in the Square. The 
meetings were threatened with prohibi- 
tion more than once, and on one occasion 
he believed a prohibition was issued ; 
but the meeting was permitted to be 
held — that was to say, it was not 
interfered with. If a right existed at 
that time to interfere with meetings in 
l'rafalgar Square, why was not the pro- 
hibition carried out ; why wait until the 
present moment to give effect to the 
prohibition? That was not the first 
time that they had some rather sad 
scenes in Trafalgar Square. He well 
remembered that in 1878 there were 
scenes of disorder, and that that was 
the first time, perhaps, that mectings in 
Trafalgar Square were called in ques- 
tion. All meetings held prior to that 
date, and the great number held since, 
had not been compleined of because of 
their disorderly conduct. Many pecple 
had their theories as to why the meet- 
ings on that occasion were disorderly. 
They knew that on that occasion men 
went about the streets breaking peopies’ 
windows, and went as far as Harley 
Street with the intention of breaking the 
windows of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian. Some people 
knew pretty clearly where the money 
came from to call this disorder into 
existence, and who it was that insti- 
gated the disorder which continued for 
several weeks, That, however, was 
ancient history, and he would come 
down to the more recent meetings, 
which, perhaps, led absolutely to the 
prohibition and to the scenes of blood- 
shed which followed. Matters com- 
menced at the beginning of 1886, and 
singularly enough, a very odd circum- 
stance occurred. There were two sets 
of persons, both hating the Liberal 
Party, who were paid to get up a meet- 
ing at one and the same time. Like two 
sets of persons bargaining in an auction 
room one against the other for some 
particular article, these two sets of per- 
sons, though paid practically by the 
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same parties, happened to come into 
collision. That was a favourable oppor- 
tunity waited for so long by the Tory 
Party in order to put their foot down on 
meetings in Trafalgar Square. The 
question was dealt with, and dealt 
with in a way that was not satis- 
factory, at any rate to some. Somo 
of them challenged what was done} 
ou that eccasion ; but the present Chief 
Commissioner of Police was appointed | 
as a man, singularly enough, who was | 
going to put an end to all this disorder. | 
Persons prophesied that this was to be 
the particular man to put an end to the 
disorder ; but he put an end to the dis- 
order in a way that did not satisfy the 
prophets. With that he (Mr. Howell) 
had nothing to do; but with regard to 
the scenes of disorder which had taken 
plaee in the Square, allow him to say 
very solemnly to the House that they 
could not be charged upon the Liberal 
Party, allow him to say very distinctly 
that they could not be charged upon 
Members generally who spoke and sat 
upon the Opposition side of the House, 
and that they could not be charged upon 
the political clubs of London, who called 
the mecting for the 13th of November. 
It was very important that that fact 
should be borne in mind, and, in order 
to ease the mind of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary upon that 
point, he would cite an instance which 
teok place in his own constituency. His 
conduct was called in question with re- 
spect to this very matter; he was not in 
favour, as perhaps some hon. Gentlemen 
knew, of the meeting which was held on 
the 13th November, and he was still 
less in favour of the meeting which fol- 
lowed on the 20th November. Tis con- 
duct was called in question, and he was 
blamed very severely by a great number 
of persons, and he went to face his 
constituents upon the matter. He hap- 
pened, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary said of himself 
just now, not to have expressed himself 
very carefully on the occasion, and he 
was supposed to have said something 
that led some people to believe that he 
imputed to them a desire to go to the 
Square for the purpose of creating dis- 
order. Now, theclub to which he referred | 
was one of the largest clubs in London, 
and, so far as this particular meeting 
was concerned, one of the most deter- 
mined. If there was any club in London 
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which was determined to run any risk in 
order to assert what it believed to be an 
honest public right, it was the club to 
which he referred ; but it was supposed 
he had blamed them, or blamed someone 
in connection with it, for some of the 
scenes of disorder which took place in 
Trafalgar Square, and as one man they 
rose to resent that imputation. The 


|} _-s ‘ 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Seere- 


tary had spoken about oyster knives and 
a great number of other formidable in- 
struments which were taken to Trafalgar 
Square. He(Mr. Howell) said, and said 
advisedly and with some knowledge of 
the facts, that none of those instruments 
of torture were taken to the Square or 
attempted to be taken to the Square by 
the men who were responsible for calling 
the meeting. As he had said before, he 
had called some of the large meetings in 
Trafalgar Square; he would refer to one 
meeting which took place not absolutely 
in the Square, but in consequence of 
which the Square had to be taken pos- 
session of. It was the largest meeting 
ever held not only in London but, per- 
haps, in any part of the world, the 
largest, taking it from beginning to end, 
especially as regarded the procession 
which passed through the streets of 
London. Hon. Members of this House 
had an opportunity of seeing the effect 
of the great demonstration in 1884; one 
of the most intelligent officers of this 
House, who knew what he was speaking 
about, estimated the numbers which he 
saw from the Clock Tower at something 
like 500,000 of persons. He (Mr. 
Howell) thought that that estimate was 
not very far short of the mark. Now, 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that on that occasion 
there was not a single shop looted, not 
a window broken, not a single plant in 
Hyde Park destroyed, no injury what- 
ever was done, and therefore scones of 
disorder were not, it was clear, a neces- 
sary accompaniment of mectings in 
Trafalgar Square or elsewhere. What 
he thought was that the police should 
have done their duty in regulating the 
meeting in ‘Trafalgar Square. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not seem to 
see the difference between regulating 
and suppressing; but it seemed to him 
(Mr. Howell) that the two operations 
were absolutely opposite, and that they 
could not regulate a thing if they sup- 
pressed it. The police ought to have 
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regulated the meetings, and to have 
tuken care that any persons who showed 
a disposition to be disorderly were appre- 
hended. That, he took, to be the duty 
of the police, and ifthey had been con- 
tent with that, they would have had at 
their backs in support of their policy 
the great majority of the working men 
of London. It was a matter of very 
great importance that the populace 
should be on the side of the, police. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke about 
the irritation felt by the police, the 
police, who were the paid servants of the 
public, and who had a right, in the 
words of the Proelamation or the Police 
Orders which were issued in 1866, to 
take no notice of those wild expressions 
which were sometimes used. It was 
better for the police to feel and pocket, 
as it were, a certain amount of irrita- 
tion, than it was to irritate the great 
mass of the populace, and have them 
against the police, One hon. Member 
had already spoken of the possibility of 
teaching London how to disregard law. 
He (Mr. Howell) felt more strongly 
upon that point than perhaps many 
Members; but having himself conducted, 
and successfully conducted, a great 
number of meetings at which there had 
been no terror and no disorder, he 
should be extremely sorry that his name 
should ever be associated with scenes of 
disorder either in Trafalgar Square or 
elsewhere. Hewas particularly anxious 
that the right of public meeting should 
be preserved, and he was as anxious as 
any hon. Member opposite to see law 
and order preserved ; but the right way 
of preserving order and of maintaining 
law was to have the people on the side 
of the authorities, and in that way to give 
them justice. When they did justice 
towards the great mass of the people 
they would be always sure to have the 
people on their side. The people of this 
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| when there was a possibility of disorder, 
| but those who rushed in at the time of 
| the disorder, and who had since suffered 
| for having so rushed in. It was a very 
dangerous thing for the Government, 
and a very dangerous thing for the 
Home Secretary, who was responsible 
for the good government of the country, 
to cause a suspicion to exist in the minds 
of the people that the only way whereby 
they could get their rights was to ally 





themselves to the party of disorder. The 
Liberal Members for London were not 
at all likely to forget that they had as 
great duties to perform as hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had in endeavouring to 
maintain order and in endeavouring to 
maintain peace; but they did want to 
see, at the same time, that the ancient 
right, aright which had been enjoyed 
for so long a time without any danger 
to the public peace, should be preserved 
to the people. His opinion was that if 
on the occasion in question the police 
had done their duty, if they had only 
acted in accordance with the instruc- 
tions issued to them in 1866, there 
would not have been the scenes in 
Trafalgar Square they all had to de- 
plore. He certainly thought that the 
scenes that tock place in the Square re- 
cently would not have taken place under 
the Predecessor of the present First Com- 
missioner of Police. There seemed, how- 
ever, to be a determination to get rid of 
Colonel Henderson,the most humaneman 
who had ever presided at Scotland Yard, 
but who was not thought to be severe 
enough with the people. Hon. Members 
opposite might be able to applaud to- 
day the action that had been taken by 
the Government in resisting this Motion 
for inquiry; they might be able to pre- 
vent an inquiry; they might possibly 
even be able to prevent the holding of 
meetings in Trafalgar Square ; but, as 
sure as he was speaking to the House 








country had not yet learned, though he 
was sorry to say that they seemed to be 
fast learning, that the only way to got | 
justice done by this House was to create | 
scenes of disorder. Cries of ‘No, 

no!” | fon. Gentlemen had not. at- 

tended so many meetings as he had. | 
If they had, they would have heard 

sometimes, in large public meetings in | 
various parts of London, and in various | 
paits of the country too, that the men | 
who were applauded most were not 
those who tried to prevent the assembly | 


Mr. Howell 


to-night, it would re-act not in their 
favour but against them ; and, sooner or 
later, the people of England would 


| re-assert the right they had enjoyed for 


so long a time. He trusted that this 
question would not be decided upon 


| mere technical points of law ; he did not 


think that if the law stood as stated by 
the Home Secretary it would be recog- 
nized by the great mass of the people as 
being a just and equitable law. The 
only way in which the Government 
could settle this question of the right of 
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public meeting in Trafalgar Square was 
by taking, if they would allow him to 
use the expression, the bull by the horns, 
by bringing in a Bill as they brought in 
the Parks Regulation Bill; that was 
the way in which they might regulate 
meetings in Trafalgar Square. He 
verily believed that further attempts 
would be made to re-assert this right, 
and be made in such a way as might 
become extremely dangerous to the 
public peace, extremely dangeroustothe 
police whose duty it was to maintain 
order in the Metropolis, and extremely 
dangeroustothe whole of the community. 
He urged upon the Government, as the 
easiest possible way out of their difficulty 
in regard to this matter, to assent to the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for South Hackney 
(Sir Charles Russell), whatever they 
might do with regard to other Motions 
onthe Paper. It seemed to him that 
the Government could in that way re- 
lieve themselves of a great difficulty, 
for it must be borne in mind that the 
_First Commissioner of Works was sup- 
posed to lend the high authority of his 
name to the meetings which took place, 
meetings which led to these scones of 
disorder. The poor people took it 
for granted that, when a Minister of the 
Crown said he had no right to interfere 
if he wished, and that he did not wish 
to interfere if he had the right, they 
had a right to assemble in Trafalgar 
Square. They certainly interpreted the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman in 
that way, especially when they were in 
conjunction with the words uttered by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary to the effect that the intention 
of the Government was not to interfere 
with a bond fide political meeting. It 
would be some comfort, perhaps, to the 
Home Secretary to know that it was 
upon the supposed assent of the Home 
Secretary as to the right of a bond fide 
political meeting to assemble in Trafal- 
gar Square, that members of London 
clubs called a meeting in Trafalgar 
Square for the 13th of November, and 
held that meeting even in spite of the 
remonstrances of some of their friends. 
He (Mr. Howell) wished to have this 
right preserved to the people of London; 
to take it away would be one more proof 
given to this country of the value of 
unholy alliances. Working men’s clubs 
would build—it would stimulate them to 
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| build—still greater halls in which toorga- 


nize themselves very much more com- 
pletely, and he should be glad to see 
that done. If it were done, and if the 
Bill which he had introduced to provide 
for a more complete system of registra- 
tion were passed, there would be less 
need for public meeting in the open air, 
the people would be able to decide all 
questions at the ballot-box. But, he 
asked the House to hesitate before they 
put their foot down upon the right of 
meeting in Trafalgar Square, which 
meant, practically, the right of meeting 
in all the open spaces of London ercept 
those specially exempted in the Parks 
Regulation Act. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster) said, he represented that part 
of London immediately contiguous to 
the scene of these meetings and he 
asked the indulgence of the House for a 
few moments onthat account. Hiscon- 
stituency included not only the House 
in which they were now assembled, but 
also one of the most cherished posses- 
sions of Englishmen — Westminster 
Abbey. It was, perhaps, not unnatural 
that he should offer to the House an 
illustration of the results that might be 
looked for from these meetings, an illus- 
tration of what had already indeed 
taken place, because he claimed that it 
was the results which flowed from these 
meetings which was the title for the sup- 
pression of the meetings. On the 23rd 
of last October there was a meeting held 
in Trafalgar Square. Fora considerable 
period up to that time the police had 
prohibited meetings in that place. The 
police then changed their policy and 
permitted meetings on the Sunday, on 
the ground, he believed, that the traffic 
on a Sunday was not such that it could 
be seriously interfered with by the 
gatherings. On the 23rd of October a 
platform was erected in the Square 
facing the National Gallery, and from it 
several speakers addressed the meeting. 
All of a sudden the crowd rushed away 
from Trafalgar Square, down towards 
Westminster Abbey. This was the day 
of what he might call a permissive 
policy all round, and this crowd rushed in 
through the northern entrance of West- 
minster Abbey. He could best describe 
what followed by reading the words of 
the official report :— 

“ The following are amongst the various acts 
of indecent behaviour and brawling by which 
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the so-called unemployed molested, vexed and 
disturbed the clergymen ministering on the 
occasion, and the congregation—namely, shout - 
ing, swearing, hissing, booing, talking, hustling 
the congregation, standing on the backs of the 
benches already occupied, clambering up on the 
monuments, interrupting the service, waving 
handkerchiefs as a signal to boo and hiss, wear- 
ing of hats, smoking pipes, spitting about, and 
other disgraceful acts.” 


And this was free epeech. [A laugh. | 
Hon. Members opposite laughed; but 
he asked them if they were prepared to 
go to their constituents and say that this 
debate had not been raised in the in- 
terest of free speech. Unquestionably the 
results which flowed from the central 
acts and subject of this debate had direct 
reference to the question of free speech. 
He had read the account of the pro- 
ceedings at Westminster Abbey with 
shame and indignation that that ancient 
and venerable church should have been | 
so foully polluted and that a community | 
of men practising their own form of; 
religion within their own walls should | 
be subjected to such an unmanly out- 
rage. [An hon. Member: What 5 
the date?}] Tho 23rd of October. Let | 
him give another illustration of free 

speech. It had often happened that a 
crowd had been amassed on the occasion 
of these meetings in Trafalgar Square, 
ostensibly for the purpose of listening 
to addresses. All of a sudden the| 
speaker’s voice ceased, the red flag or | 
the black flag, around which the people | 
were generally congregated, had gone | 
down, and as if by a pre-concerted | 
movement, the crowd had rushed off| 
down some thoroughfare faster than the 
police could follow them, hooting, yell- 
ing, breaking windows and carrying 
terror and panic into every house in the 
vicinity. Was that free speech? No: 
it was meant to terrify and it did terrify. 
As long as such a state of things was 
permitted to be possible, it was a mere | 
mockery to talk of the liberty of the sub- 
ject. There was no question of free 
speech here; it was a question of the 
right of every law-abiding person or 
community of persons to the protection 
of the Executive Government in their 
life and property, their business and 
trade, and the peaceful pursuit of their 
daily avocation. It was a question 
upon which he claimed that any and 
every Government, no matter to which | 
Party it belonged, was bound to speak | | 
with no uncertain voice. The incidents | 


to which he had referred were mere | 
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illustrations of the danger and incon- 
venience which had been found to ariso 
from these meetingsin Trafalgar Square, 
and the point he wished to impress upon 
the House was that that danger and 
inconvenience was always immiment in 
these meetings in Trafalgar Square, was 
in fact inseperable from them, whether 
they were held on sufferance as under 
the present law, or under a new law 
which should legalize them altogether, 
whether they were held with or 
without the supervision of the police. 
That danger and inconvenience and 
terrorism being always imminent, these 
meetings were inherently and de facto 
unlawful assemblies. Now, what was 
an unlawful assembly ? The legal giants 
had stood face to face in the arena; but 
he was not going to hesitate to quote 
a very well-known definition of an un- 
lawful assembly— 

* Any meeting assembled under such circum - 
stances as, according to the opinion of rational 
men, is likely to produce danger to the tran- 
quillity and peace of the neighbourhood, is an 
unlawful assembly.” 
He would give his authority for the 
benefit of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). 
The definition he had read would be 
found on page 1 of 9, C. LB. & P. 
The observations of Mr. Justice Charles 
at the last trial at the Old Bailey had 
| been quoted. The right hon. Gentleman 
'tho Home Secretary had referred to 
them; but he omitted to call attention 
to the very important words which 
exactly bore out the definition he (Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts) had just gives. Mr. 
Justice Charles said— 

“An unlawful assemblage isan assemblage 


| which attempts to carry out any common pur- 


pose, lawful or unlawful, in such a manner as 
to give other persons a fear of a disturbance of 
the peace.” 

He could quote authorities to show that 
the meetings in Trafalgar Square for 


the last two years had certainly come 


under that category ; but before he did 
so, he wished to say a word or two upon 
another question of law. It was often 


|said that the House of Commons took 
very good care of itself in the matter of 


publicmeetings. By an Act of CharlesII., 
any meeting of more than 10 persons for 


|the purpose of presenting Petitions was 
made illegal ; but by the Act which was 


| quoted by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Hackney 
(Sir Charles Russell), the Act 57 
Geo. ILL., it was recited— 
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“Tt is highly inexpedient that public meet- 
ings or assemblies should be held near the 
Houses of Parliament or near His Majesty’s 
Courts of Justice in Westminster Hall on such 
days as are hereafter mentioned,”’ 


and the days mentioned were those 
upon which either House of Parliament 
should be Sitting, or on which the 
Court of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas or Exchequer, or any 
of them, or any Judge of them shall be 
sitting, and the Act went on to declare 
illegal on those days any meeting com- 
posed of more than 50 persons in any 
street, square, or open place within a 
distance of one mile of Westminster. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, the hon. 
Gentleman had omitted to read the 
material part of the section. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS said, he 
was sorry he had only transcribed the 
part hethoughtapplicable. He assured 
the hon. Gentleman he had no intention 
of suppressing anything. If the hon. 
Gentleman was able to answer him, he 
should be very happy to listen to him. 
What he had quoted was cited at the 
time of the Chartist trials, and it had 
since been relied upon. The House, 
recognizing the danger and inconvenience 
which was likely to arise from these 
meetings, took very good care to protect 
itself; but the House, so far as the 
necessity for such protection went, was 
but a counterpart of every business and 
trading family in the Metropolis. He 
put it to the House to say by what jus- 
tice they refused to the humblest shop- 
keeper or the humblest private dweller 
in this vicinity, the protection which 
they were so jealous to claim for them- 
selves. Next to the House of Parlia- 
ment the Courts of Justice were to be 
protected. Every meeting was illegal 
which was held during the sittings of 
the Courts of Justice within one mile of 
the Courts of Justice. [ Cries of ‘* No, 
no!” | Well, the Act said so; and Tra- 
falgar Square was certainly well within 
a mile of the Courts of Justice. Before 
he came to the proof that these meetings 
were, and always must be, unlawful, he 
would like to say one word with regard 
to the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for South Hackney (Sir Charles 
Russell). That Motion the hon. and 
learned Member for the Chesterton 
Division of Cambridgeshire (Mr. C. 
Hall) had described as a Vote of Cen- 
sure on the Government, as undoubtedly 
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it was. Tho question was therefore a 
Party question. Further, the Motion 
must mean one of two things—either 
that the existing law required to be 
defined and expounded, and that was to 
be done in the terms of the Motion by 
a Select Committee, or it meant that 
there was no satisfactory law and that a 
new law ought to be made. In the first 
place, he ventured to urge that it was 
not the duty of a Select Committee of 
that House to expound or define the law. 
Secondly, if a new law was wanted, why, 
as his hon. Friend the Member for 
North-East Bethnal Green (Mr. Howell) 
had asked, did not the Government bring 
in a new law? He (Mr. Burdett-Coutts) 
asked why, if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man wanted that, he did not bring in a 
Bill to legalize these meetings. The issue 
was whether or not it was advisable that 
these meetings should be held in Trafal- 
gar Square. He had in his hands a 
diary of the meetings which had been 
held in Trafalgar Square during the last 
two years, with extracts from some of 
the speeches as well as a full record of 
theevents which took place. But, although 
it would make hiscase very much stronger 
and enable him to prove that these 
meetings were necessarily dangerous and 
threatening in their nature, he would 
not trouble the House with reading the 
diary at length. But he would like to 
offer to the House the conclusions which 
were to be drawn from it, and first there 
was one spocific detail in the diary of 
events to which he wished to call the 
attention of the House. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who moved the Mo- 
tion made a great point of the announce- 
ment by a number of clubs published 
on the 5th November, that a meeting 
would be held on the 7th of that month. 
It appeared that something important 
happened between the date on which 
the November meeting was convened 
and the date on which it was forbidden. 
It was said that the meeting would be 
disagreeable to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and immediately after that Sir 
Charles Warren issued his order for- 
bidding that meeting. Hedid not charge 
the hon. and learned Gentleman with a 
wilful mis-statement, but there was in 
that statement a suppression of the most 
important facts in connection with those 
two announcements. At a meeting on 
the 2nd of November, Allman made a 
speech to a large crowd in Trafalgar 
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Square, in which he called upon his | below the Gangway opposite, who had 
hearers to stand shoulder to shoulder | stated that evening that they would 
and fight the police. Again, he said ' facilitate the Closure Rules. Ifhe placed 
they would continue to meet every day | himself by anticipation in the time to 
and urge the Government to do some- | which those hon. Members looked for- 





thing for them, until the 9th of November, 
when they would have a final demon- 
stration and a big row and if necessary 
a big riot. On the 3rd of November 
another meeting was held in the Square 
in which the people were told to reserve 
themselves for to-morrow. On the 4th 
Allman and Lynch were arrested. The 
people were advised to strike a blow to 
terrorize, stagnate the whole trade of 
the City, and to unsheath the sword of 
Liberty. On the 6th of November the 
people were kept moving on by the 
police, and a constable was attacked by 
a man who, when arrested, had an open 
knife in his hand. These were the 
events which led to the issue of the 
regulations by Sir Charles Warren, and 
they had a most important bearing on 
the whole case, They happened between 
the announcement of the meeting and 
the announcement by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and he thought it would have given 
a better view of the whole case if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had read 
these extracts as leading up to the issue 
placed before the HIlouse. The con- 
clusion which he drew from the diary of 
meetings in Trafalgar Square was that 
there had been no fettering of free 
speech by the Government, and no pro- 
hibition of meeting until riot had 
actually occurred. A riot had occurred 
in February, 1886, and that was a period 
in which there was no suppression at all 
in the sense referred to in the terms of 
this Motion. In the present case the 
police were hustled and assaulted; the 
public had been clearly warned that the 
mob was organizing, but in spite of 
what was done the mob grew more 
numerous and their language more 
threatening and violent, until it was ob- 


vious that a repetition of the rivt of | 
He claimed | some meetings must not take place. 


1886 would take place. 





ward, namely, when they would be able 
to turn this weapon, which the House in 
the interests of free debate had placed in 
the hands of the Government, against 
Members on those benches, then ho 
could see a thousand reasons for the 
employment of free speech. But they 
did not claim that that right should be 
exercised under conditions which would 
inflict serious loss, danger, and incon- 
venience upon any portion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. For these reasons he 
earnestly congratulated Iler Majesty’s 
Government on their having looked upon 
this matter not froma Party point of view, 
but from the broad and solid basis of 
justice to the community, and, moreover, 
he congratulated Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on having offered a firm and de- 
cided opposition to the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton), 
who had given notice of the following, 
as an Amendment to Sir Charles 
Russell’s Motion, at end, add— 

** And that, in the opinion of this House, it 
would ensure much greater confidence in the 
administration of the Law if a full and public 
inquiry were granted into the alleged unlawful 
assembly in ‘Trafalgar Square on Sunday, 
November 13, 1887, and the conduct of the 
Police in connection therewith,” 
said, without discourtesy he would not 
enter into the full discussion of the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts). The hon. Gentleman quoted as 
an enactment that which was not one. 
The hon. Member had told the House 
that it had been enacted by 57 Geo. 
IIL., c. 29, that no meeting whatever 
could take place within a mile of West- 
minster when Parliament or the Law 
Courts were sitting. That was simply 
not a fact. It was perfectly true that 


that what he had related with regard to |'These meetings were specified, and it 
these meetings in Trafalgar Square, es- was in kindness to the hon. Member that 
tablished his premise, which was the | he asked him to complete the quotation 
ceatral point of his remarks, namely, | in order to save him from making a 
that there was so much danger attendant | blunder. He would not reply further to 
upon these meetings that they constituted | the speech of the hon. Gentleman. 
unlawful assemblies. Free speech was [ Cries ef **Read.’’} It was not abso- 
not the prerogative of any political | lutely necessary that legislators should 
Party in the State. He attached due | know Statutes; but they had scarcely 


weight to the motives of hon. Gentlemen | a right to oblige a Member at that hour 
Mr. Burdett- Coutts 
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of the night (11.20) to read a Statute to 
which he had referred specifically, and 
ignorance did not justify interruption. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS said, that 
he preferred very much to be thoroughly 
sat upon, and as he had been challenged 
to read the quotation he should now 
very much like to hear the hon. Gentle- 
man read it himself. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he fancied 
that the operation to which the hon. 
Gentleman had referred had already 
been performed, and perhaps the hon. 
Member would now allow him to pro- 
ceed. He wished to address himself to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Matthews), and he did 
so with some misgivings, because none 
could deny the eloquence which the 
right hon. Gentleman brought to bear 
upon the subject. He regretted that it 
was the eloquence of the Advocate 
rather than of a Member of the Exe- 
cutive intrusted almost with judicial 
duty. The right hon. Gentleman left a 
number of important points put to him 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for South Hackney (Sir Charles 
Russell) without reply. The right hon. 
Gentleman made no answer in comment- 
ing on a letter sent from the Chief 
Commissioner of Police to the manager 
of Mrs. Weldon’s meeting, although on 
the face of it it distinctly recognized the 
right which he denied. The right hon. 
Gentleman made no answer to the habi- 
tual user of the Square for more than 30 
years as aright except to say that it was 
by licence and permission, when the 
facts quoted were facts of distinct dis- 
proof of any such licence or permission, 
and of distinct assertion of the user of 
right. The right hon. Gentleman took 
no notice of the appeal made by the hon. 
and learned Member for South Hackney 
as to the advice given by the Law 
Officers of the Crown, which was quoted 
by Sir George Grey in that House, and 
which was in the Home Office for refer- 
ence. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not venture to suggest that there was 
any mis-statement, but he left Sir George 
Grey’s declaration that he had been 
advised that the public had a right of 
meeting in Trafalgar Square entirely 
untouched. Sir George Grey, on the 
24th July, 1886, said that when the 
meeting was about to be held in Trafal- 
gar Square he stated, as far as he was 
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informed, that it was a legal meeting ; 
that any meeting at which language 
was held that was calculated to pro- 
duce a breach of the peace was illegal, 
but that a meeting held to discuss 
Parliamentary reform was not in itself 
illegal; that he gave directions to the 
police in regard to that meeting; and 
that he begged to inform an hon. Mem- 
ber who asked what means he had taken 
to preserve the peace that he gave 
directions to the Commissioner of Police 
that he was not to interfere with the 
meeting as long as it was legally and 
peacefully held. The right hon, Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary, again, had 
entirely avoided the challenge put to him 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
South Hackney as to why he did not 
allow the case of Mr. W. Saunders to be 
tried. He would suggest tothe right hon. 
Gentleman why he did not. He would 
suggest that the Law Officers of the 
Crown pointed out that, although Mr. 
Saunders had disobeyed the proclama- 
tion and held his meeting in spite of the 
right hon. Gentleman, it was not an un- 
lawful meeting, and that the question 
which would have to be tried would be 
whether it was unlawful from being held 
in Trafalgar Square, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman was advised that he 
would be beaten on that issue, and, 
therefore, he abandoned the prosecution. 
The matter which had to be considered 
on his Amendment differed very con- 
siderably from the question raised by the 
hon. and learned Member for South 
Hackney; although his Amendment 
was in no sense hostile to the hon. and 
learned Member’s Motion, but only an 
addition to it. There were two ques- 
tions before the House for the expres- 
sion of its opinion upon them. One of 
those questions was whether there was 
a right of public open meeting in Eng- 
land. He said, clearly, that there was. 
Was there such a right in the Metro- 
polis? Notwithstanding what the hon: 
and learned Attorney General for the 
Duchy of Cornwall (Mr. C. Hall) said, 
he contended that there was. Was there 
such a right of meeting in Trafalgar 
Square? Notwithstanding the declara- 
tion, unqualified and unmeasured, of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, he equally contended that there 
was. But if there were not it would be 
a sad thing for this country. The only 
phrase, which lingered in his memory, 
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of the speech of the hon. Member who 
had just sat down, was that free speech 
was of no English Party. That was 
true. It was only 160 years ago that 
the Conservatives—the Tories as they 
then called themselves—were pleading 
for what he should plead that night. 
It was because at that time they were 
denied the liberty of public meeting 
and were harassed when they tried to 
exercise their right, that they pleaded 
before the mother of Parliaments for 
affirmation for them of that of which 
they would to-day deny the use to 
the people. He asked hon. Mem- 
bers differing from him in polities to 
reflect on the great difficulties they put 
in the way of men who might hold 
strong views, but who desired to guide 
their fellow - countrymen wisely and 
peacefully in seeking useful reforms, 
if they took away from the people of 
England the only outlet and safety-valve 
which the poor had for making known 
their grievances to the world. The 
hon. and learned Member for South 
Hackney had dwelt on the great value of 
the right of public meeting. Now, he 
did not pretend that that right had al- 
ways been wisely used by himself, but he 
did pretend that he had done his best his 
whole life through to keep it peacefully, 
orderly, and law-abiding. When he had 
thought that right unfairly challenged 
he had insisted upon it against the 
Government itself. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary was good 
enough tocongratulate him that he had 
been successful. But if the right hon. 
Gentleman had proved that he had been 
successful in over-riding the law that 
would not have been a matter for con- 
gratulation across the floor of the 
House. It was matter of congratulation, 
because he had kept to the legal right 
and he had been content always to argue 
the questions raised step by step before 
the tribunals of the country, which he 
found did justice without reference to 
who was the man that was pleading 
before them ; and he said that equally 
when he was defeated and when he was 
successful. Well, because some men 
might use violent language, was that a 
good reason why the whole right of 
public meetings should be withheld and 
denied? If that was attempted they 
might provoke an uprising which would 
require far stronger brains and stouter 
hearts to meet it than were possessed 
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by the present occupants of the 
Treasury Bench. He interrupted the 


right hon. Gentleman in order to ask 
him for the names of the speakers whom 
he quoted. He was sorry to say with 
the exception of one name the right 
hon. Gentleman did not give them, be- 
cause he alleged that one particular 
speaker, who urged the setting fire to 
London in several places, was the 
speaker whose speech gave the Govern- 
ment the right to interfere with this 
meeting. He told the right hon. Gen- 
tleman his excuse for his interruption, 
that if he could identify the name he 
was prepared with evidence to show that 
the speaker who used that language had 
been seen in company with the police, 
but not in custody. The right hon. 
Gentleman, with a skill of tongue which 
he did not possess, said that he did not 
know that the poliee were not fit com- 
pany; but surely the right hon. Gentle- 
man hardly misunderstood his sugges- 
tion. What he was prepared to do if 
the name be given—it was dificult to 
make a charge upon it until he knew 
the name—was to show that the man 
who was in custody in connexion with 
the Trafalgar Square meetings was dis- 
missed by the magistrate, and that, 
while in custody, he pointed out from a 
window overlooking the yard to Mr. 
Burleigh—a reporter of the Press—a 
man in plain clothes with the police in 
the yard, who, he said, was the man 
who used those words in the Square. 
The communication he had received 
might be untrue; but the writer stated 
that he was prepared to make the state- 
ment in a formal way so as to subject 
him to prosecution for giving false 
evidence. While not committing him- 
self on the subject he was ready to hand 
the letter over in order that an investi- 
gation might be made, provided he was 
first furnished with the name of the 
person who was supposed to have made 
the speech. As to the right of meeting, 
he pointed out that the late Lord Derby, 
speaking in the House of Lords on July 
24, 1866, said :— 

‘* There is no desire on the part of anyone to 
interfere with that which is the right of British 
subjects—namely, to assemble for the discussion 
of political and public questions wherever they 
do not infringe upon public or private rights.” 
—(3 Hansard, [184] 1372.) 

But there was such a desire manifested 
that evening. The Government, as he 
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understood, claimed for the Executive 
the right to guess when a meeting ought 
to be stopped. |Mr. Marruews dis- 
sented.] The right hon. Gentleman 
claimed for the Executive that whenever 
they had reason to think that a meeting 
would be unlawful they might stop it. 
The Executive should have no such 
right. If they had such a right Parlia- 
ment should take it away, because it 
placed all meetings at the mercy of the 
Executive. The Executive ought to 
have a right to interfere if the avowed 
object was unlawful, or at the moment 
when the breaking of the peace had 
begun at the meeting. The Executive 
ought to have the right to arrest any 
persons guilty of seditious speaking at 
the meeting; but the Executive had 
no right whatever to imagine that 
any public meeting, however numerous, 
would be unlawful, and, therefore, to 
prevent it; still less had it the right to 
fasten upon one meeting the sins of an- 
other, or upon one set of men the sins 
of another set. It was a matter of com- 
mon knowledge in Europe now that one 
Government, at any rate, had not hesi- 
tated to employ agents provocateurs in 
Geneva in order to utilize them against 
the men whom they were endeavouring 
to punish in Berlin. Although he was 
quite sure that it would be too danger- 
ous an experiment for any Government 
to get found out at in this country to- 
day, he could not forget that our Parlia- 
mentary record showed that within the 
space of 60 years such dangerous and 
wicked experiments had been made and 
had been exposed by Committees of the 
House. In the charge of Baron Alder- 
son in the case of Vincent, quoted by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for South Hackney, it was 
stated as distinctly as words could be 
that— 

“There is no doubt that the people of this 
country have a perfect right to meet for the 
purpose of stating what are or even what they 
consider to be their grievances. That right 
they always have had, and I trust always will 
have.’’ 


It was because he (Mr. Bradlaugh) ad- 
hered to that view that he intended to 
charge upon the Government that night 
the mischief which arose out of the 
Trafalgar Square meetings. The Go- 
vernment first vacillated, forbade and 
then permitted, changed its mind and 
purpose, now threatened and now did 
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not, took notes of treasonable and 
seditious language, now prosecuted 
those who were misleading the people, 
and then punished the people who had 
no part in the utterances. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had been good enough to give the House 
the limits of the right of public meeting, 
saying that meetings must be held for 
a lawful purpose in a place where the 
public have a right to meet. And then 
the right hon. Gentleman built on that 
definition the conclusion that Trafalgar 
Square was not a place where the public 
had such a right. Ile (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
believed that Trafalgar Square was a 
thoroughfare and something more. It 
was also a place of public resort. It 
was not a thoroughfare for traffic over 
which carts and carriages might go; but 
it was like Hampstead Heath and Prim- 
rose Hill, a place where people might 
resort to amuse themselves or in the 
exercise of their political rights. For 
the last 50 or 60 years progress without 
violence or collision had;been possible 
in this country, because successive Go- 
vernments, except, unfortunately, ia Ire- 
land, had allowed all sections of the 
eommunity to express their opinions, 
however strong, with the greatest pos- 
sible freedom. The agitation for the 
Charter, which might have been revo- 
lutionary, was thus a movement of 
reform, and the bulk of the points 
of the Charter were now the law 
of the land. There was scarcely any 
great reform which had not been 
achieved by the outside pressure of the 
people, and there had been many great 
crises in our history where the voice of 
the people had gone for truth, for peace, 
and for progress, when the Government 
of the moment was for war, for hin- 
drance, and for retrogression. In the 
Metropolis they had a population larger 
than that of Scotland, and where were 
their buildings in which they could 
meet? They were too few and too 
costly. But for a mere accident in his 
own case it would not be possible to 
get a hall in the Metropolis. On one 
occasion he was in St. James’s Hall 
when the gas went out, and he managed 
to keep the audience quiet; since then 
he had been very much favoured by the 
proprietors. But St. James’s Hall 
would not hold more than 5,000 people. 
There was a populationof over 4,000,000, 
and there ought to be some place where 


the Metropolis. 
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the people could assemble in the exer- 
cise of their political rights. Mere 
numbers should not carry terror; they 
did not create terror when they wanted 
them to welcome Royalty in different 
partsofthe town. He had been present 
at 40 or 50 meetings in Trafalgar 
Square, and he admitted the great 
responsibility of those who called them 
there. It was a right which should not 
be lightly used. He was quite ready to 
admit that the Government should regu- 
late those meetings, and the Govern- 
ment, ever since the Parks’ Regulation 
Act of 1872, had the power to lay down 
regulations for them, but had never 
done so. The meeting in question was 
convened by the Federation of the Lon- 
don Clubs. He was sorry not to see 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) in his 
place, because the right hon. Gentleman 
had in the Provinces spoken of those 
clubs with great contempt, saying that 
they were in debt. The London Work- 
ing Men’s Clubs concerned were not 
rich, but they were not so much in debt 
as some clubs—which could be named 
—were. It was a libel to say that these 
clubs were only houses in which five or 
six men could live. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke also of them as places 
where a few men met to drink. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer libelled these London 
Working Men’s Clubs. Last night he 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) attended one club with 
1,800 members, with lecture hall which 
would hold some 500, with library and 
reading room, and this not the largest 
club even in that district. The members 
of these clubs had rough hands, but 
they were men who worked to live. 
He knew those working men, he was 
born amongst them, he belonged to 
them; and, so far as he could, he 
would defend their rights. The meet- 
ing of November 13 was called by the 
Federation of London Clubs, which 
were not the drinking houses the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer represented them, but em- 
braced some 30,000 or 40,000 men. At 
his own meetings in Trafalgar Square 
he had had 2,500 stewards chosen from 
these clubs, and that was the way in 
which he had been prepared to resist 
illegal force if used against him. He 
admitted that if the police were on the 
spot first the people had no right to 
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break in; he had never encouraged 
people to break the law, but to stand by 
their rights. With regard to the Acts 
of Parliament relating to Trafalgar 
Square, the quotations from and refer- 
ences to these by the hon. and learned 
Member for South Hackney has been 
entirely ignored and evaded by the Home 
Secretary, who repeated the fallacy that 
the bulk of the Square had been formed 
from the private property of the Mon- 
arch. This was not so. There were plans 
specifically referred to in the Statutes, 
and these plans showed that the bulk 
of the land had been private property, 
and that the King’s Mews only formed 
a very small portion of the land. That 
private property had been bought by 
public money in order that there might 
be an open space, which the right hon. 
Gentleman now wished to close by his 
mere will. He (Mr. Bradlaugh) was 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman had 
thought it right to introduce the name 
of the Sovereign and to speak of tho 
Sovereign as the private owner of the 
land. The Sovereign of this country 
had no rights, except by the law, and 
the user of Trafalgar Sjuare was not in 
the Sovereign to hold or to withhold. 
The Home Secretary is reported in Zhe 
Times of December 12th to have stated 
to a deputation which waited on him at 
the Home Office, that ‘‘The public have 
no right of meeting in Trafalgar Square. 
It is only by sufferance and permission 
of the Queen they do meet there.” And 
to-night he has talked of Her Majesty 
as the private owner on whose suffer- 
ance only the public might use the 
Square. At Bow Street Mr. Poland heid 
the same monstrous doctrine, and con- 
tended in Mr. Saunders’ case ( Z%e Times, 
November 18th) that ‘“‘no person had 
any right to make speeches in Trafalgar 
Square,” “it was the property of the 
Crown,”’ and that the proclamation of 
Sir Charles Warren was ‘ under no 
Statute, but under the Common Law, 
and as an officer of the Crown.” The 
Crown had no right to interfere with 
public meetings in this country, except 
where Statute gave it to the Executive 
representing it. Personally, the Sove- 
reign had no other right than the law de- 
fined. The Sovereign was thechief magis- 
trate and first servant of the State, but 
the law was master alike over the Sove- 
reign and the meanest of her subjects. 
The right hon. Gentleman had attached 
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importance to the 3rd Section of the 
Act, which incorporated the Metropolitan 
Police Act. But the Metropolitan 
Police Act gave no power to the Com- 
missioner of Police to prevent meetings 
in Trafalgar Square. All it did was, by 
Section 52, to make it lawful for the 
Commissioner of Police from time to 
time, and as occasion should require, to 
make regulations for the route to be 
observed by all carts, carriages, horses, 
and persons, and to prevent obstruction 
in the streets and thoroughfares, and in 
all times of public processions, rejoic- 
ings, or illuminations, to give to the con- 
stables instructions to prevent disorder 
and to prevent obstruction of the 
thoroughfares in the neighbourhood of 
Parliament, the public offices, courts 
of law, theatres, and other places 
of public resort, and in any case 
where the streets might be thronged 
or liable to obstruction. ([*‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] Yes; regulating it, but not 
forbidding it, and the best prouf of that 
was contained in the 9th rule in the 
next Section. When there was any 
great procession, the Chief Commissioner 
of Police had imposed upon him the 
duty of making such provision as would 
render as little as possible the necessary 
obstruction consistent with the happen- 
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ing of that event. He contended that 
there was nothing in the decisions which | 
had been pronounced which gave any | 


sort of credence to the claim made by | 
this Officer of the Crown to prevent | 
meetings. It was impossible for any | 
great theatrical performance to be held | 


without causing some obstruction ; but 


the Chief Commissioner had no right to | 
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prevent the performance taking place, 
or to bludgeon the people. The Com- 
missioner was only to do his best to 
make the obstruction cause as little in- 
jury as possible to the people. At that 
hour (two minutes to 12 o’clock) he 
thought that he would not be consulting 
the convenience of the House in enter- 
ing upon another division of his speech ; 
and he, therefore, begged to move the 
aljournment of the debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member could not properly under the 
circumstances take that course; but if he 
spoke till the hour of adjournment, he 
would be entitled to resume on the next 
occasion. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that he had 
once resolved that he would never speak 
to occupy the time of the House for the 
mere purpose of passing time; but it 
would be an absurdity for him to com- 
mence another division of his argument 
at that time, and he would, therefore, 
only thank the House for having listened 
to him. 


And it being Midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed Zo-morrow. 





TRAWLING (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hunter, Bill to prohibit 
Trawling in Scotland; and for other purposes, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hunter, Mr. 
Macdonald Cameron, Mr. Barclay, and Mr. 
Esslemont. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 155 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, February 9, 1888. 


Most Gractovs SoveREIGN, 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble thanks to Your Majesty for the gracious 
Speech which Your Majesty has addressed to 
both Houses of Parliament. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for 
informing us that Your Majesty continues to 
receive from all other Powers cordial assur- 
ances of their friendly sentiments, as well as of 
their earnest desire to maintain the peace of 
the world. 

“We with satisfaction that Your 
Majesty’s Officers, in conjunction with those 
of the Emperor of Russia, have completed the 
demarcation of the Afghan Boundary, in con- 
formity with the terms of the Convention of 
last year. We thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that Your Majesty trusts that the 
work which has thus been brought to a con- 
clusion may tend to remove the possibility of 
misunderstanding between the two Powers in 
regard to their Asiatic Pussessions. 


learn 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 


ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY. 


“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that the deliberations of the Conference as- 


'sembled at Washington to adjust questions 


which have arisen between the Dominion of 
Canada and the United States are still in pro- 
gress. 

“* We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the negotiations which were com- 
menced in 1885 with respect to the regulation 
of the Suez Canal have beer brought to a con- 
clusion so far as points of difference between 
Your Majesty and the French Republic are 
concerned. 

“We learn with satisfaction that Your 
Majesty has also entered into an Agreement 
with the French Republic for the protection of 
life and property in the Group of the New 
Hebrides by a Joint Naval Commission. 

“ We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that a Conference of Delegates from the 
Powers interested in the sugar industry was 
summoned in London in the autumn, to con- 
sider the possibility of putting an end to the 
injurious system of bounties; and that they 
have made considerable progress towards the 
conclusion of a satisfactory arrangement. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that the measures which, at the 
cost of great labour, were passed during the 





last Session for the benefit of Ireland have 


forming us that Your Majesty, animated by a| been carefully carried into effect during the 
desire to prevent the effusion of blood, dis- | period which has since elapsed. 


patched a Mission to the King of Abyssinia, 


“ We learn with satisfaction that the result 


with the hope of dissuading him from en- | of this legislation, so far as it has been tested 
gaging in a war with Italy; and that Your by a short experience, has been satisfactory ; 
Majesty deeply regrets that Your Majesty’s that agrarian crime has diminished; and that 
efforts have not been successful. 





the power of coercive conspiracies has sensibly 
' 














( ii ) 
abated ; also that measures tending to develop | legislative proposals for cheapening the Trans- 
the resources of Ireland, and to facilitate an | fer of Land ; for modifying the procedure by 
increase in the number of the proprietors of | which Tithe Rent-charge is collected ; forthe 
the soil, will be laid before us, | promotion of Technical Education ; for pres 

‘We thank Your Majesty for informing us | venting undue preferences in the Rates charged 
that our attention will be invited to the subject | by Railway Companies on foreign and do- 
of Local Government in England; and that | mestic produce ; for remedying abuses in the 
measures will be submitted to us for dealing |formation of Companies under Limited Lia- 
with it, in combination with proposals for ad-| bility ; and for amending the Law as to the 
justing the relations between Local and Im- | the Liability of Employers in case of Accidents, 
perial Finance, and for mitigating the burdens; « We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
at present imposed upon the ratepayers. | that measures for improving the position of 

‘*We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- | the Scottish Universities, and for regulating 
forming us that the prospects of Commerce | the Borough Police in Scotland, will be laid 
are more hopeful than any to which Your} before us, and that proposals will be sub- 
Majesty has been able to point for many years | mitted to us for diminishing the cost of Pri- 
past. We join with Your Majesty in deeply | vate Bill Legislation. 
regretting that no corresponding improvement | « wr humbly assure Your Majesty that our 
is observable in the condition of Agriculture. | careful consideration shall be given to the 
We thank Your Majesty for commending the | .yhiocts which Your Majesty has recommended 
interests of that great industry to our attentive 4, our attention, and to the measures which 
care, in the hope that means may be discovered | may be submitted to us; and we earnestly trust 
for enabling it to meet more effectively the | that in these and all other efforts that we may 
difficulties under which it labours. | make to promote the well-being of Your 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- Majesty’s people, we may be guided by the 
forming us that we shall be invited to consider hand of Almighty God.” 
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